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Matt .Matthew 

Monumenta  Oermania  hiatorica,  ed.  G.  H. 
Perts  and  others,  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin. 1826  sqq.  The  following  abbrevia- 
tions are  luwd  for  the  sections  and 
subsections  of  this  work:  Ant.,  Antigui- 
tatea,  "  Antiquities  ";  Aucl.  ant.,  Auo- 
torea  anti^iaaimi,  **  Oldest  Writers  "; 
Chron.  min.,  Chronica  minora,  '*  Lesser 
Chronicles  ";  Dip.,  Diplomata,  "  Di- 
plomas. Doctmients ";  Epiat,,  Epia- 
UAa,  '*  Letters ";  Oeat.  pont.  Rom., 
Oeata  pontificum  Romanorum,  "  Deeds 
of  the  Popes  of  Rome  ";  Leg.,  Legea, 
"  Laws  ";  Lib.  de  lite,  LibeUi  de  lite 
inter  regnum  et  aacerdotium  aceciUorum 
xi.  et  xii.  conaeripti,  "  Books  concerning 
the  Strife  between  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siastical Authorities  in  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Centuries";  Nee..  Ne- 
crologia  Oermania,  "  Necrology  of 
Germany";  Poet.  Lat.  cevi  Car., 
Poeta  Latini  ctvi  Carolini,  *'  Latin 
Poets  of  the  Caroline  Tune  ";  Poet 
Lat  med.  cm.  Poeta  Latini  medii  cevi, 
"  Latin  Poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  "; 
Script.,  Scriptorea,  "  Writers  ";  Script, 
rer.  Oerm.,  Scriptorea  rerum  Oermanir 
carum.  *'  Writers  on  German  Sub- 
jects '  ;  Script,  rer.  Langob.,  Scriptorea 
rerum  Langwardicarum  et  Italicarum, 
"  Writere  on  Lombard  and  Italian 
Subjects  ";  Script  rer.  Merov.,  Scrip- 
torea rerum  Merovinpicarum,  *'  Writers 
,     on  Merovingian  Subjects  " 

Mic Micah 

H.   H.  Mihnan.   Hiatory  of  Latin  Chria- 
tianity.  Including  that  of  the  Popea  to 
.  .  .  Nicholaa    V.,    8    vols.,    London, 
1860-61 
C.  Mirbt,  Quellen  zur  OeachidUe  dea  Papat- 
tuma  und  dea  rdmiachen  Katholiciamua, 
TQbingen,  1901 
J.  P.  Miflme,  PatrologioB  curaua  completua, 
aerieaOrcKo,  162  vols..  Paris,  1857-66 
J.  P.  Mime,  Patrologia  curaua  completua, 
aerieaLatina,  221  vols.,  Paris.  1844-64 
.Manuscript,  Manuscripts 
Muratori,  Scrip-  j  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  acrip- 

torea. 1      torea,  28  vols.,  1723-51 

( Neuea  Archiv  der  Oeaellachaft  far  Oltere 

NA <     deutache      Oeachichtakunda,      Hanover. 

(      1876  sqq. 

Nah Nahum 

n.d no  date  of  publication 

M^«^..    nh^'».  \  A.  Neander.  General  Hiatory  of  the  Chria- 
^^w*Jk£Jr    i     *^^  Religion  and  Church,  6  vols.,  and 

turn  Church.    ]      -^^^  Boston,  1872-81 
Neh Nehemiah 

Niceron,  Jf^-iR.   P.   Nioeron,   Mimoirea  pour  aervir  h 
■     ■  ■■  ,43 


Milman,  Latin 
Chriatianity  . . 


Mirbt,  QueUen.. 


MPO. 

MPL. 

MS..  MSS. 


-(R.  P. 

.  \     Vhia\ 

\     vols, 


I'hiatoire  dea  hommea  iUuatrea 
vols.,  Paris,  1729-45 
NKZ  \  ^*^  iti!rthlAdte  Zeitadirift,  Leipsic,  1890 

Nowack,  Arcfcd-jW.    Nowack,    Lehrbuch    der   htbrtUad^en 

ologia 1     ArdiHokH/ie,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1894 

n.p no  place  of  publication 

The  Nieene  and  Poat-Nicene  Fathera,  Ist 
series,  14  vols..  New  York,  1887-92;  2d 
series,  14  vols..  New  York,  1890-1900 
V  T  JNew    Testament,    Novum    Teatennentum, 

^-  * 1      Noweau    Teetament,  Neuea  Teatameni 


NPNF.. 


i 


Num. 
Ob... 


.Numbers 
.Ob 


UST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


^  a  n  SOrdo   mineii    Bmtedieti,    "Order    of   St. 

O.  T Old  Testament 

OTJC See  Smith 

P Priestly  doeoment 

i  L.  Pastor,  The  HUtory  of  ike  Popet  from 
Pastor.  Popes. . .  •<     the  Cloee  of  the  Mvidle  Age*,  8  vols., 

(     London.  1891-1908 
DP  4                       )  PoiTss  eodeaia  AnoHoanm^  ed.  J.  A.  Giles. 
^«^                      1      34  vols..  London,  1838-46 
PEF Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

I  Pet First  Emstle  of  Peter 

II  Pet Second  JSpistle  of  Peter 

i  B.  Platina,  Ltvss  <^  the  Popeefrom  ,  .  . 
PUtina,  Popee. .  <     OregoryVH'  to  .  .  .  Paul  If.,  2  vols., 

(     London,  n.d. 
Pliny.   HieL  fia<. . .  Plinv,  Historia  noiuralis 
o^^^k..*       w-*^  \  A.   Potthast,  Bibliotheea  hietoriea  medii 

!^^'         ^1      «^     Weoweieer  dutch  die  Geethichte- 

*'*«**^  }     werke,  BerUn,  1896 

Prov Proverbs 

Pa Psalms 

dcha  i  Proeeedirufe    of    the    Society    of    Biblieal 

^^^^ »     Anhei^,  London,  1880  wq. 

q.v.,  qq.v quod  (qu«)  vide,  "  which  see  ^' 

R Redactor 

n.^v.   p^»«—       )L.    von    Ranke,    Hietory   of   the   Popee, 
Raake.  Popee.    .  (     3  ^^^  London,  1906 

RDM Revue  dee  deux  mondee,  Paris,  1831  sqq. 

RB See  Hauck-Hersog 

.  Reich.  Docu'         \  E.  Reich,  Select  DocumenU  lUuetroHng  Me- 

mente 1  dienal  and  Modem  Hietory,  London,  1905 

RBJ Revue  dee  Hudee  Juivee,  Paris,  1880  sqq. 

T>  tt\,.«    m       ^F.W.RettheTt,KirdienQeeehichteDeuteehr 
R«ttbers.  no. . .  -j      j^^  2  vols..  Gdttingen,  1846-48 

Rev Book  of  Revelation 

nao  ^  Revue  de    Vhietoire  dee  reHifione,   Paris. 

^^^ 1      1880  saq. 

i  E.  C.  Richardson.  Alphabetical  Subject  In- 
Richardson.  En-  \      dex  and  Index  Encycloptedia  to  Period- 

cyclopaedia.  .  .  f      ieal  Artielee  on  ReUgion,  1800-99,  New 

^^^  I      York,  1907. 

i»i*k*^  r.-.^..^  { A.  L.  Richter.  Lehrbueh  dee  kaihaliedien 

Sj?'^^^-      ^^    «eanarfisc*«n    KirehenrechU,    8th 

"*** i     ed.  by  W.  Kahl.  Leipsic.  1886 

Robinson,     Re-i'E,     Robinson,     Biblical    Reeearehee    in 

eearchee,     and        Paleetine,    Boston,    1841,    and    Later 

Later      Re-^      Biblical  Reaeardtee  in  Paleetine,  M  ed. 

eearekee of  the  whole,  3  vols..  1867 

Robinson,   Euro- S  J.   H.   Robinson,  Readitige  in  European 

pean  Hietory. .  I      Hietory,  2  vols..  Boston.  1904-K)6 
Robinson     a  n  d  i  J.  H.  Robinson  and  C.  A.  Beard,  Devdop- 

Beard,  Modem  -{     ment  ef  Modem  Europe,  2  vols.,  Boston, 

Europe (      1907 

Rom Epistle  to  the  Romans 

PQjr.  \  Revue  dee  edeneee  eccUeiaeHquee,  Knfke, 

*^^ >      1860-74.  Amiens.  1875  sqq. 

»«.p  S  Revue    de    thioloffie    et    de    phiioeophie, 

""^ '1     Lausanne,  1873 

R.  V Revised  Version  (of  the  English  Bible) 

ttK eacuhan,  "  century  " 

I  Sam I  Samuel 

II  Sam II  Samuel 

oj> .  \  SUMunaeberiehte  der  Berliner    Ahademie, 

^^^ '»     BeiSri882  sqq. 

(F.  Max  MQUer  and  others.   The  Sacred 
8BE <     Booke  of  the  Baet,  Oxford,  1879  sqq.. 

(     vol.  xlvui..  1904 

( Sacred  Booke  of  the  Old  Teetament  ("  Rain- 
SBOT <     bow   Bible '').    Leipsic.    London,    and 

I     Baltimore.  1894  sqq. 
R«k.4r    ri^^^^  i  P-  Schaff,  Hietory  cf  the  ChrieHan  Church, 
n^j^^hnehan  )     ^^^  •  _^^    ^    ^j    j^^^  York,1882-92, 

^*'*^ J     vol.  v.,  part  1,  by  D.  8.  SdaSl,  1907 

SAmg  r^Mii.  il*-  8cb»ffi  The  Creede  of  Chrietendom, 
tkfasff.  Creeds. ..]     3  ^^^  Jj^  york.  1877-84 

( E.  Schrader,  Cuneiform  InecripHone  and 
Bdoader.  COT.  .<     tite  Old   Teetament,   2  vols.,    London. 

aj,--j^  WAT  J  E.  Bchuader,  Die  Kmlinet^hriften  und  dite 
''*'**^»  iLili  .  ^  ^^^  TettamenL  2  V0I9..  lierlin.  1902-03 
SArmAm,  wn  i  E^  S<?hrtd«r,  Kcilin*thrimi€h€  Bibliothek. 
Bcendflr,  AJf. . .  ^      ^  ^|^   BerUn.  ISSB-lTOl 

fE.     SfthiiTfiT,     Gfechichte     dte     inditch^ 

Schflrer.  J      Votke*  iin  Zritalur  Jeeu  Chri^.  4ih  ed., 

Oeeckichte 1      3  vols ..  Lf?i  paIc,  1 90  2  iiqq. ;  Eng,  trans^l, ,  5 

[      yol*..  New  York,  1801 

oeript Scfiptoreif  "  writers  " 

8criT«ner,  i  F.  H.  A,  Scrivener,  introduHujn  U>Nrti?  Tet- 

IntodueHon  .  .  )      tament  Critiei*m.  4th  ed.,  Lomlou.  1£^4 

§eet Sententim.  *' Sentences  " 

8.J 5oeiefas /eeu,  "  Sodety  of  Jesus  " 

8MA iSitaunpeberichte     der    MUnd^ener     Aha- 

1     demte,  Munich,  1860  sqq. 
fkmth  WimmMUm^    j  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinekip  and  Marriaae  in 
mth,Kwak^p..\     ^arlyAfoWB,  London,  1903 


Smith,  OTJC. 


W.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Teetament  in  the 
Jewieh  Church,  London.  1892 
a-.i«K   JVA«dL^    I W.  R.  Smith,  PropheU  of  lerael  ...  to 
Smith,  PropheU..  (     ^  jj,.  ^  dentury,  London.  1895 
Smith,     Rd.     o/jW.    R.   Smith,   Retynon  of  the  Semitee, 

Sem I      London,  1894 

S  P  C  K  i  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 

J      Knowledge 

Q  p  ri  j  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qoepd 

°-'^'^ }     in  Forei^  Parts 

sq.,  sqq and  following 

Strom Stromaia,  "  Miscellanies  " 

S.V sub  voce,  or  sub  verbo 

Swete,  Introduc'  t  H.  B.  Swete.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tes- 

tion (      lament  in  Greek,  London.  1900 

Syr Syriac 

TBS Trinitarian  Bible  Society 

Thatcher  and        |  O.   J.  Thatcher  and  £.   H.   McNeal.  A 

MoNeal,iS(mree-<     Sotarce    Book    for   Mediawd    Hietory, 

Book I     New  York,  1906 

I  Thess First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 

II  Thees §<t^?^  .^^^^!£.^  the  Thessalonians 

ThT 


Tillemont. 
moiree. . 


Mi- 


Theoloqiedte  Tijdedtrift,  Amsterdam  and 
Ley  den,  1867  sqq. 

L.  S.  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Mimoiree 
.  .  .  eccUeiaetiquee  dee  eix  premiere 
ei^clee,  16  vols..  Paris,  1603-1712 

I  Tim First  Epistle  to  Timothy 

II  Tim Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 

i  Theolo0i»cher  Jahreebericht,  Leipsic  1882- 

TJB -J     1887,  Freiburg.  1888.  Brunswick,  1889- 

(      1897.  Berlin.  1898  sqa. 
Theoloffiechee  Litteratui^att,  Bonn,   1866 


TLB. 


Hogiedte 


TLZ {'"'JSy'ir^ 

Tob Tobit 

jtQ  \  Thfolopieche 


TS 

TSBA. 
TSK. . . 


TU. 


TZT. . . 

Ugolini, 
ruB 


Theeau- 


LitteraturzeUung,     Leipsic, 


TQbingen, 


♦ 


Quartaleduift, 
1819' sqq. 

J.  A.  Robinson,  Texte  and  Studiee, 
Cambridge,  1891  sqq. 

Traneactione  of  the  Society  of  Biblieal 
Archteology,  London.  1872  sqq. 

Theologieche  Studien  und  KrUiken,  Ham- 
burg, 1826  sqq. 

Texte  und  Untereudtungen  tur  GeechidUe 
der  altchrietlichen  Litteratur,  ed.  O.  von 
Gebhardt  and  A.  Hamack,  Leipsic, 
1882  sqq. 

Tabinger  Zeiteehnft  fUr  Theologie,  Tu- 
bingen. 1838-40 

B.     Ugolinus,      Theeaurue     aniiquitatum 

iM eacrarum,  34  vols.,  Venice,  1744-69 

V.  T Vetue  Teetamentum,  Vieux  Teetament,  "Old 

Testament  " 

W.  Wattenbach,  Deuteddande  Geeehichte- 
quellen,  5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885; 
6th  ed..  1893-94 

I  J.  Wellhausen.  Reete  arabiechen  Heiden- 
tume.  Berlin.  1887 

J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  tur  GeechidUe 
lerade,  6th  ed..  Berlin.  1905,  £hig. 
transl..  Edinburgh,  1885 

Zeitechrift  jUr  Aeeyriologie,  Leipsic, 
188&-88.  BerUn.  1889  sqq. 

T.  Zahn.  Einleitung  in  doe  Neue  Teeta- 
ment, 3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1907 

T.  Zahn.  GeechidUe  dee  neuteetament- 
lichen  Kanone,  2  vols.,  Leipsic.  1888-92 

Zeitechrift  fUr  dU  altteetamenUiche  Wie- 
eenechaft,  Giessen.  1881  sqq. 

Zeiteduift  fUr  deutechee  AUerihum  und  deut- 
eche  LUeratur.  Berlin.  1876  saq. 

Zeitechrift  der  deutechen  morgenlandiechen 
GeeeUedudt,  Leipsic  1847  sqq. 

2ieitechnftfQr  deuteche  PhilOoffie,  Halle 
1869  sqq. 

Zeitechrift  dee  deutechen  PalAetina-Ver- 
eine,  Leipsic  1878  sqq. 

Zechariah 

Zephaniah 

Zeitechrift  fOr  die  hietorieche  Theologie, 
pubUshed  successively  at  Leipsic 
Hamburg,  and  Gotha.  1832-75 

Zeitechrift  fitr  KirchengeediidUe,  Gotha. 
1876  sqq. 

Zeiteduift  Jibr  KirchenredU,  Berlin,  Tfl^ 
bingen.  Freiburg,  1861  sqq. 

Zeitedurift  fitr  katfiolieche  Theologie,  Inns- 
bruck, 1877  nqq. 

Zeiteduift  fUr  kirchliche  Wieeenediaft  und 
kirdUid^ee  Leben,  Leipsic  1880-89 
7ArTiir  i  Zeiteduift  fUr  die  neuteetamentlidie  Wie- 

^"^^  J      sei»#eA<^<.  Giessen.  1900sqq. 

7  p  »-  i  Zeitechrift  fitr  Proteetantiemue  und  Kirdne, 

^^^ )      Erlangen.  1838-76 

( Zeitechrift  fOr  ufieeenechafUiche  Theologie, 

ZWT <     Jena.  1858-60.  Halle  1861-67.  Leipsic 

(     1868  sqq. 


Wattenbach, 
DGQ 

Wellhausen. 
Heidentum. . 

Wellhausen. 
Prolegomena. 

ZA 

Zahn.  Einlei- 
tung   

Zahn,  Kanon.. 

ZATW 

ZDAL 

ZDMG 

ZDP 

ZDPV 

Zech 

Zeph 


ZHT. 


ZKG 
ZKR  . 
ZKT.. 
ZKW. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 

fe(  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

beginning  of  a  word. 

a  =  b 


1  =  bh  or  b 

3  =  g 

i  =  gh  or  g 

^  =  d 

n  =  dh  or  d 

n  =  h 

1  =  w 


T  =  z 

i  =  y 
3  =  k 
3  =  kh  or  k 

D  =  m 
J  =  n 
D  =  8 


B  =  p 

B  =  ph  or  p 

V  =  ? 

n  =  r 

b=  s 
B>  =  sh 

jn  =  t 

n  =  th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
Bud  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 


a 

aain 

sofo 

a 

n    tt 

arm 

a 

tt  tt 

at 

& 

tt  tt 

fare 

e 

tt  It 

pen^ 

6 

tt  tt 

fate 

i 

tt  tt 

tin 

! 

tt  tt 

machine 

0 

tt  tt 

obey 

no 


e  as  m  not 

6  '*  "  nor 

u  "  "  full" 

Q  "  "  rule 

u  "  "  but 

tJ  "  "  bum 

oi  "  "  pine 

QU  "  "  out 

6i  '*  "  oil 

ia  '*  '*  few 


iu         as  in   duration 

c  =  k     "    "    cat 

ch         "    "    c/iurch 

cw  =  qu  as  in  gueen 

dh  ijth)    "  "  the 

f  "  "  /ancy 

g  (hard)  ^'   "  go 

H  "  "  loc^i  (Scotch) 

hw  {wh)  "   "  why 


J 


"  /aw 


>  In  accented  syllables  only ;  In  unaccented  syllables  It  approximates  the  sound  of  e  In  over.    The  letter  n,  with  a  dot 
beneath  it,  indicates  the  Kound  of  n  as  in  ink.     Nasal  n  (aii  In  French  words)  Is  rendered  n. 
*  In  German  and  French  names  0  approximates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


GOAR,  SAINT:  Reputed  missionary  on  the  Mid- 
die  Rhine.  According  to  his  biography  in  the  Ada 
Sanctorum,  be  came  from  Aquitaine  to  the  Rhine 
in  the  reign  of  the  Frankish  King  Childebert  I. 
(511-55St.  and  built  a  cell  and  a  chapel  on  the 
site  of  the  later  town  of  St.  Goar  (on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  15  m.  s.  of  Coblenz),  where  he  passed 
his  life  in  spiritual  exercises  and  the  entertainment 
of  travelers,  and  converted  not  a  few  pagans.  His 
very  hospitality  was  made  a  ground  of  complaint 
by  two  clerics  from  Treves;  but  he  defended  him- 
self so  impressively  before  Rusticus,  the  bishop  of 
that  see,  that  King  Sigebert  (561-576)  desired  to 
make  him  bishop  instead  of  Rusticus.  Goar  de- 
clined, returned  to  his  cell,  and  died  there  seven 
years  later.  The  legend,  which  goes  back  only  to 
the  ninth  century,  has  not  the  slightest  historical 
value.  According  to  a  dociunent  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
dated  820,  Pepin  and  his  queen  Bertha  built  a  cell 
over  the  saint's  gra\-e,  and  Pepin  is  said  to  have 
assigned  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Abbot  Asuer  of 
Prum,  while  Charlemagne,  in  788,  assigned  the  cell 
Bs  a  residence  for  Tassilo  of  Bavaria.  In  the  elev- 
enth century  it  was  changed  into  a  house  of  canons, 
and  it  continued  so  till  the  Reformation. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliographt:  The  early  anonymous  life,  with  oommen- 
tary,  a  second  life  and  Miraeula  are  in  ASB,  July.  ii. 
327-346;  the  later  life  and  Miraeula  are  also  in  MOH, 
Script.,  XV  (1887).  361-373.  Consult:  A.  Grebel.  Ge- 
•chidUe  der  Stadt  St.  Goar,  St.  Goar.  1848;  P.  Heber.  Die 
Tcrkarolingiuhen  chriaUidien  Glaubenahelden  am  Rhein, 
pp.  130-140;  Rfittberg,  KD,  i.  465,  481;  Friedrich,  KD, 
ii.  175;  DCB,  ii.  687-688. 

GOATS.     See  Pastoral  Life,  Hebrew. 

GOBAT,  go"ba',  SAMUEL:  Second  Anglican- 
German  bishop  in  Jerusalem;  b.  at  Cr^mine  (23 
m.  8.S.W.  of  Basel),  Switzerland,  Jan.  26,  1799;  d. 
at  Jerusalem  May  11,  1879.  Desiring  to  become  a 
missionary,  he  went  to  the  Missionshaus  at  Basel 
(1821),  where  he  received  his  theological  training, 
after  which  he  studied  in  Paris.  After  having 
been  ordained  in  the  state  church  of  Baden,  ho  was 
sent  to  England  to  seek  employment  from  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  He  was  destined  for 
Abyssinia,  but  was  compelled  to  wait  three  years 
in  Egypt  before  he  was  admitted.  In  1829,  with  his 
companion  Christian  Kugler,  he  entered  the  country. 
King  Saba  Gadis  received  them  with  kindness,  and 
a  time  of  zealous  and  successful  work  followed. 
After  three  years  Saba  Gadis  was  killed  in  war  and 
Gobat  had  to  flee  from  the  country.    When  peace 

v.— 1 


was  restored  he  went  back,  but  sickness  of  himself 
and  wife  made  a  return  to  Europe  necessary. 

In  1846  King  Frederick  WiUiam  IV.  of  Prussia 
appointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Jerusalem,  Anoucan-German  Bishopric  in). 
I>espite  the  peculiar  and  difficult  conditions,  and 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Oriental 
bishops  and  the  mistrust  of  many  Anglicans,  Gobat 
labored  faithfully  imtil  his  death.  His  Journal  of 
a  Three  Years*  Residence  in  Abyssinia  was  pub- 
lished in  Ix)ndon,  1834.        (Theodor  SchAfbr.) 

Bibuography:  Mme.  L.  Roehrich.  Samuel  Gobat  .  .  . 
hrique  anolican  de  JerueaUm,  Paris,  1880,  Germ,  tranal., 
Basel.  1884;  Eng.  traiul.  (from  the  G«rm.)  with  preface 
by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  London.  1884;  T.  Sohoelly, 
S.  Gobat,  Evanoeliecher  Biackof  in  Jeruealem,  Basel,  1900. 

GOBELmUS  PERSONA.     See  Persona. 

GOCH,  gOH,  JOHAim  VON  (Johann  Pupper  or 
Capupper):  One  of  the  ''Reformers  before  the 
Reformation  ";  b.  at  Goch  (43  m.  n.w.  of  DUssel- 
dorO  early  in  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  near  Mech- 
lin Mar.  28,  1475,  or  later.  He  probably  received 
his  first  education  in  a  school  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  perhaps  in  Zwolle.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Cologne,  and  possibly  also  in 
Paris.  In  1459  he  founded  the  priory  of  Thabor 
for  canonesses  of  St.  Augustine,  and  governed  it 
till  his  death. 

Goch  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  Reformation 
in  so  far  as  he  minimized  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  and  acknowledged  as  the  only  authorities 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  But  in  the  central 
point  of  reformatory  dogmatics,  in  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  he  still  stood  on  the  ground  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  attacked  monasticism  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  not  be  justified  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  it  lowered  the  value  of  grace,  since  the 
monastic  vow  was  considered  to  lead  to  true  Chris- 
tian perfection.  Against  the  doctrine  of  a  two- 
fold morality  Goch  argued  that  the  so-called 
**  coimsels  "  belong  to  Evangelical  law  as  well  as 
the  "  precepts,"  and  are  to  be  observed  by  both  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  By  giving  due  regard  to  the 
secular  professions,  he  rose  above  the  one-sided 
asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  an  extreme 
nominalist,  Goch  rejected  all  speculation  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  and  strongly  emphasized  the 
authority  of  the  Chureh.  As  a  mystic  he  aimed  at  a 
closer  and  more  intimate  union  with  God  through 
love  of  him  and  our  fellow  men.     His  importance 
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for  the  history  of  dogma  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Augustinian  reaction  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which,  by  a  revival  of  the  Augustinian 
monism  of  grace,  tried  to  combat  the  Semi-Pela- 
gianism  and  Pelagianism  of  the  time  and  justifica- 
tion by  works.  His  literary  works  remained  long 
unknown.  His  chief  work,  De  lihertate  Christiana, 
which  was  written  in  1473,  appeared  in  print  only 


in  1521.  The  work  which  gives  his  most  mature 
thought  is  Dialogus  de  quatixwr  error ibus  circa  legem 
evangdicam  exortis,  which  was  printed  probably  in 
1523.  (Otto  Clemen.) 

Bibliography:  O.  Clemen.  Johann  Pupper  von  Goch.  I^ip- 
sic,  1S96;  a  very  complete  treatment  will  be  found  in 
C.  UUmann,  Reformern  before  the  Reformation,  i.  17-157, 
where  the  earlier  literature  is  fully  given. 
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L  Name  and  General  Conception:  Though  the 
reality  of  God's  existence  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
truths  to  the  Christian,  it  follows  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  the  idea  of  God  can  never  be  reached.  A 
logical  definition  requires  the  use  of  genus  and 
differentia,  which  are,  of  course,  absent  in  the  case 
of  God;  nor  can  he  be  subsumed  in  the  same  genus 
with  other  things.  Nevertheless,  the  religions  of 
the  world  have  succeeded  in  reaching  quite  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  one  or  more  gods  without  strict 
definitions.  All  of  them,  even  the  lowest,  include 
in  their  idea  of  God  that  he  is  a  being  endowed  with 
power  over  men  and  nature.  A  certain  spiritual 
character  is  attributed  to  him  by  the  fact  of  his 
invisibility;  but  the  religious  conception  of  God 
includes  especially  the  idea  of  a  will  by  which  he 
acts  on  men.  The  more  developed  reUgions  con- 
ceive this  will  as  almighty,  and  refer  the  original 
being  of  all  things  to  its  operation.  The  most 
important  element,  however,  according  to  Chris- 
tian revelation,  is  the  ethical  nature  of  that  will 
as  the  absolute  good,  determining  the  development 
of  the  world  toward  good  ends. 

11.  The  God  of  Scripture:    The  Old  Testament 

revelation  is  peculiar  for  its  conception  of  God  as 

wholly  and   from  the  beginning  standing  in  an 

ethical  relation  to  humanity,  and  espe- 

I.  Old  Tes-  cially  to  his  people  Israel.    It  does 

tament:  not  begin  with  theoretical  specula- 
Ethical  tions  as  to  his  existence  and  nature. 
Conception,  but  with  his  moral  claims,  his  promises, 
and  the  proclamation  to  his  people  of 
his  acts.  The  fear  of  him  is  based  upon  his  abso- 
lute ethical  exaltation,  which  repels  and  condemns 
all  that  is  morally  unclean.  The  proper  name  of  the 
covenant  God  is  Yahweh  (q.v.).  The  exposition 
of  the  name  in  Ex.  iii.  14  expresses  not  merely  the 
general  anrf  abstract  being  of  God,  but  the  immu- 
tability of  that  being,  and  in  its  independence  of 
anything  beyond  itself  God's  character  as  a  spirit 
comes  out  clearly — a  personal  spirit,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  force  of  nature.  This  spirit  appears 
as  the  creative  and  motive  principle  of  all  life  in 
the  world,  figured  as  a  breath  or  wind  (Ps.  civ.  29, 


30),  especially  of  human  life,  originally  breathed 
into  man  by  God  (Gen.  ii.  7;  Job  xxxiii.  4;  Eccl. 
xii.  7).  The  infinite  fulness  of  power  and  majesty 
comprised  in  God  and  displayed  in  the  revelation 
of  his  will  and  power  is  expressed  by  the  plural 
form  Elohim,  used  as  it  is  in  connection  ^ith  the 
strictest  monotheistic  views.  With  the  belief  in 
the  divine  holiness  is  associated  from  the  beginning 
the  thought  of  a  revelation  of  divine  grace  and  love. 
God  chooses  Israel  to  be  his  people,  redeems  them 
from  bondage,  and  on  this  ground  requires  from 
them  obedience  to  his  law.  In  virtue  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  thus  stands  to  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  theocratically  chosen  king  (II  Sam.  vii.; 
Ps.  ii.),  to  which  a  filial  obedience  and  confidence 
are  supposed  to  correspond  on  their  side,  he  deigns 
to  be  called  their  Father  (Ex.  iv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii. 
6;  Hos.  xi.  1;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16).  The  idea  of  the  unity 
of  God  receives  a  practical  application  from  the 
first;  Yahweh  alone  is  to  be  recognized  and  wor- 
shiped as  God,  and  loved  with  the  whole  heart 
(Ex.  XX.  2  sqq.;  Deut.  vi.  4,  5);  and  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  One  God  is  everywhere  proclaimed 
as  a  fimdamental  truth.  It  is,  then,  this  ethical- 
religious  view  of  God  and  his  relation  to  Israel  and 
to  humanity  in  general,  together  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  foimds,  and  not  any  ab- 
stract conception  of  the  unity  of  God,  that  forms 
the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation. 

The  New  Testament  revelation  is  characterized 
by  the  fact  that  God  now  reveals  himself  in  the 
highest  and  fullest  sense  as  a  father  to  all  those  who 
share  in  his  salvation  or  are  members  of  his  king- 
dom, and  in  the  most  absolute  and  perfect  way  as 
the  father  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  this 
2.  New  Tes-  relation  of  sonsliip  is  based  the  free, 

tament:  confident  access  to  God  and  enjoyment 
Fatherhood  of  his  love  and  all  tlie  blessings  con- 

of  God.  nectcd  with  it;  and  the  children  are 
required  to  resemble  their  father  in 
character  (Matt.  v.  9,  16,  44).  While  in  the  Old 
Testament  Israel  taken  as  a  whole  sometimes 
appears  as  a  son,  here  God's  relation  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual;  although  this  fact  does  not  interfere  with 
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the  other  thought  that  the  children  of  the  One 
Father  form  a  community^  a  kingdom  of  God,  and 
that  they  can  enjoy  their  imion  with  God  only  when 
they  are  thus  united  with  each  other.  According 
to  Paul,  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  the  Church  as 
the  motive  power  and  principle  of  an  entire  new 
inner  life  in  the  sons  of  God — who  have  also  attained 
to  their  faith  in  Christ  and  their  sonship  only 
through  the  same  Spirit  (I  Cor.  xii.  3).  The  in- 
ternal change  efifected  from  above  is  set  forth  as  a 
new  birth  (see  Regeneration).  John  contrasts 
this  birth  from  God  T^ith  the  ordinary  human, 
physical  birth  (John  i.  12;  I  John  iii.  9,  v.  4).  It 
is  especiaUy  John  and  Paul  who  conceive  God's 
relation  to  man  under  these  aspects  of  self-revela- 
tion, foundation  of  a  community,  and  self-communi- 
cation; but  I  Peter  also  contains  the  idea  of  our 
being  bom  again  of  incorruptible  seed  (i.  23),  and 
James  of  our  being  begotten  of  God  with  the  word 
of  truth  (i.  18).  The  effect  of  this  fatherhood  is 
finally  to  be  the  filling  of  the  children  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  19,  iv.  6). 

This  whole  relation  of  God  to  the  faithful  is 
brought  about  through  Christ.  He  is  called  the 
Son  absolutely,  the  only-begotten,  just  as  he  calls 
God  his  father  with  a  distinction  C'my  father  and 
your  father,"  John  xx.  17,  not  "  our  father  "). 
This  he  is  by  virtue  of  his  primary  origin,  not  through 
a  regeneration.  It  is  through  him  that  all  the 
others  become  children  of  God;  the  spirit  of  their 
adoption  is  his  Spirit  (Gal.  iv.  6;  II  Cor.  iii.  17; 
cf.  John  xiv.-xvi.).  The  fulness  of  God  is  communi- 
cated to  the  Church  and  to  the  individual  as  it  is 
comprehended  and  revealed  in  him  (Col.  ii.  10; 
Eph.  iv.  13,  ii.  22).  And  of  him  who,  as  the  historic 
Christ  and  Son,  is  the  partaker  of  the  divine  life 
and  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  and  shall  see  all 
things  put  under  him,  it  is  asserted  by  Paul,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Johannine  writings 
(including  the  Apocal3rp8e)  that  in  like  manner  all 
things  were  created  by  him  and  through  him,  that 
in  him  they  have  their  life  and  being,  and  that  all 
divine  revelation  is  his  revelation — the  revelation 
of  the  Logos.  Thus  the  New  Testament  idea  of 
(jod  includes  the  doctrine  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning the  Word  was  with  God  and  of  divine  character 
and  essence.  With  this  relation  of  God  to  the 
Logos  the  elements  appear  which  are  treated  at 
greater  length  in  the  article  Trinity. 

But  this  relation  of  God  to  his  children  must  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  God's  relation  to  the 
universal  natural  life  of  personal  spirits  and  to 
nature  in  general.  The  expression  ''  the  Father  of 
spirits  "  in  Heb.  xii.  9  (cf.  "  the  God  of  the  spirits 
oif  all  flesh,"  Num.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  16)  refers  not  to 
the  regenerate  as  such,  and  not  to  birth  from  God, 
but  to  creation  by  him,  in  which  (cf.  Gen.  i.  2)  he 
has  imparted  his  image  by  the  breathing  of  his 
Spirit.  With  the  same  reference  the  saying  of  the 
pagan  poet  '*  We  are  also  his  offspring  "  is  quoted 
in  Acts  xvii.  28.  In  this  same  passage  Paul  ex- 
presses the  general  relation  of  God  to  man,  which 
subsists  even  in  those  who  have  rejected  him,  by 
the  words  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  said  of  the  glorified 
Christ,  who  fills  the  Church,  that  he  fills  all  things 


(Eph.  i.  23,  iv.  10).  and  this  can  only  mean  the 
whole  world,  over  which  he  presides,  his  divine  pow- 
ers first  penetrating  humanity,  and  then  through  it 
bringing  all  things  into  harmony  with  his  purposes. 
Thus,  as  all  things  proceed  from  God  and  exist  in 
him,  so  he,  and  especially  he  as  revealed  in  Christ, 
with  his  plan  of  salvation  and  his  kingdom,  is  the 
final  goal  of  all  things  (cf.  Rom.  xi.  36). 

Both  in  Christian  revelation  and  in  the  idea  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  love  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment. It  is  most  forcibly  expressed  in  the  asser- 
tion that  "  God  is  love  "  (I  John  iv.  8,  16)— not 
love  in  the  abstract  merely,  still  less  a  loving  God. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  determining  elc- 
3.  Attributes  ment  in  God's  nature.  From  it  fol- 
of  God.  lows  that  the  perfect,  almighty  One, 
who  needs  nothing  (Acts  xvii.  25), 
conununicates  himself  to  his  creatures  and  brings 
them  into  union  with  him,  in  order  to  make  them 
perfect  and  so  eternally  happy.  Its  highest  ex- 
pression is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  gave  his  Son 
for  us  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  and  desired  to 
make  us  his  sons  (I  John  iv.  10,  iii.  1,  2;  Rom.  v. 
8,  viii.  32).  But  God  is  not  only  love;  he  \a  also 
light  (I  John  i.  5).  By  this  may  be  understood  his 
perfect  purity,  which  repels  and  excludes  all  that  is 
unclean;  his  fimction  as  the  source  of  pure  moral 
and  religious  truth;  and  his  glorious  majesty. 
That  the  supreme,  holy,  and  loving  God,  the  Father 
of  spirits,  is  himself  a  spirit  is  taken  for  granted  all 
through  the  New  Testament.  In  John  iv.  24, 
where  this  is  brought  up  to  enforce  the  lesson  that 
he  is  to  be  worshiped  in  spirit,  without  narrow  con- 
finement to  a  special  place  or  to  outward  forms,  it 
is  spoken  of  as  not  a  new  truth  but  one  which  Jews 
and  Samaritans  were  supposed  already  to  know, 
and  for  whose  consequences  they  should  be  pre- 
pared. The  Yahweh-name  of  Ex.  iii.  14  is  further 
developed,  in  Rev.  i.  4,  8,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13,  into 
"Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come." 
The  eternity  of  God  is  thus  placed  in  its  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  world  and  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion  in  the  completed  revelation  of  God  and 
of  his  kingdom.     See  Heathenism,  §  4. 

nL  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  Christian  Theology: 

The  Christian  revelation  and  its  teachings  about 

God  supplied  a  distinct  moral  and  religious  need; 

but  even  after  it  had  accomplished  the  foundation 

of  a  community  based  upon  these  ideas,  there  was 

still  room  for  a  clear  definition  of  its 

I.  Depend-  different  elements  and  an  invest iga- 

ence  upon  tion  of  their  relations  to  other  depart- 

Pre-Chris-  ments   of  the   intellectual   life — in   a 

tian        word,  for  a  CJhristian  science  of  the- 

Thought    ology.     But  Christian  theology  in  its 

earliest  stages  made  use  of  the  results 

of    pre-Christian,    especially  Greek,   thought — the 

methods    and    forms    of    philosophical    reasoning, 

general  logical  and   metaphysical  categories,   and 

philosophic  views  of  the  (jrodhead  and  its  relation 

to  the  world,  which,  although  they  had  originated 

on  pagan  soil  and  were  in  no  way  permeated  by  the 

spirit  of  Scriptural  revelation,  were  yet  considered 

as  elevated  far  above  the  common  polytheism  of  the 

heathen  world,  and  even  as  borrowed  in  part  from 
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the  Old  Testament.  These  elements  had  a  distinct 
influence  upon  Christian  theology;  and  it  is  also 
indisputable  that,  compared  with  the  spirit  known 
in  the  New  Testament  writings,  the  inner  life  of  the 
succeeding  generations  showed  a  marked  falling 
off  in  energy  and  depth,  and  gave  room  for  reac- 
tions of  a  non-Christian  tendency,  sometimes  mainly 
pagan,  sometimes  more  Jewish,  but  always  based 
upon  the  natural  disposition  of  sinful  humanity. 

In  regard  to  philosophy,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 

in  mind  the  more  or  less  direct  influence  of  Pla^ 

tonism,  which  viewed  as  the  highest  of  all  things  the 

good  that  was  above  all  being  and  all  knowledge, 

identified  it  with  the  divine  nouSf  and 

2.  Plato-  attempted  to  raise  the  human  spirit 
nism.  into  the  realm  of  ideas,  into  a  likeness 
with  the  Godhead;  which  taught  men 
to  rise  to  the  highest  by  a  process  of  abstraction 
disregarditig  particulars  and  grasping  at  imiversals, 
and  conceiv^  the  good  of  which  it  spoke  not  in 
a  strictly  ethical  sense,  but  as,  after  all,  the  most 
utterly  abstract  and  imdefinable,  entirely  eluding 
all  attempts  at  positive  description.  Neoplaton- 
ism  (q.v.)  went  the  furthest  in  this  conception  of 
the  divine  transcendence;  God,  the  absolute  One, 
was,  according  to  Plotinus,  elevated  not  only  above 
all  being,  but  also  above  all  reason  and  rational 
activity.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  attain 
to  this  abstract  highest  good  by  reasoning  or  logical 
abstraction,  but  by  an  immediate  contact  between 
God  and  the  soul  in  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

This  tendency  was  shared  by  a  school  of  thought 
within  Judaism  itself,  whose  influence  upon  Chris- 
tian theology  was  considerable.  The  more  Jewish 
speculation,  as  was  the  case  especially  at  Alexandria, 
rose  above  an  anthropomorphic  idea  of  God  to  a 
spiritual  conception,  the  more  abstract  the  latter 
became.  In  this  connection  Platonism  was  the 
principal  one  of  the  Greek  philosoph- 

3.  Alezan-  leal  systems  toward  which  this  Jewish 
drian       theology  maintained  a  receptive  atti- 

Judaism,  tude.  According  to  Philo,  God  is  to 
an,  "  that  which  is "  par  excellence^ 
and  this  being  is  rather  the  most  universal  of  all 
than  the  supreme  good  with  which  Plato  identified 
the  divine;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  God  is, 
without  defining  the  nature  of  his  being.  Between 
God  and  the  world  a  middle  place  is  attributed  by 
Philo  to  the  Logos  (in  the  sense  of  ratiOf  not  at  all 
in  the  Johannine  sense),  as  the  principle  of  diversity 
and  the  summary  of  the  ideas  and  powers  operating 
in  the  world. 

When  the  Gnostics  attempted  to  construct  a 
great  system  of  higher  knowledge  from  a  Christian 
standpoint,  through  assimilating  various  Greek  and 
Oriental  elements,  and  worked  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  revelation  into  their  fantastic  speculation 
on  general  metaphysical  and  cosmic 

4.  Gnosti-  problems   (see  Gnosticism),  this  ab- 
cism.       stract   Godhead   became   an    obscure 

background  for  their  system;  accord- 
ing to  the  Valentinian  doctrine,  it  was  the  primal 
beginning  of  all  things,  with  eternal  silence  {sigi) 
for  a  companion. 

In  the  development  of  the  Chureh's  doctrine  with 
Justin  and  the  succeeding  apologists,  and  still  more 


with  the  Alexandrian  school,  the  transcendental 
nature  of  God  was  emphasized,  while  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  religious  conscience  of 
5.  Post-  Christendom  still  permitted  the  con- 
Apostolic  templation  of  him  as  a  personal  and 
TheologianB.  loving  Spirit.  Theology  did  not  at 
first  proceed  to  a  systematic  and  logical 
explanation  of  the  idea  of  God  with  reference  to 
these  different  aspects.  Where  philosophical  and 
strictly  scientific  thought  was  active,  as  with  the 
Alexandrians,  the  element  of  negation  and  abstrac- 
tion got  the  upper  hand.  God  is,  especially  with 
Origen,  the  simple  Being  with  attributes,  exalted 
above  noua  and  ousia,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Father,  eternally  begetting  the  Logos  and  touching 
the  world  through  the  Logos.  In  opposition  to 
this  developed  a  Judaistic  and  popular  conception 
of  God  which  leaned  to  the  anthropomorphic,  and 
also  a  view  like  Tertullian's,  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Stoic  philosophy,  felt  obliged  to  connect 
with  all  realities,  and  thus  also  with  God,  the  idea 
of  a  tangible  substance.  In  this  direction  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  (q.v.)  finally  proceeded  to  a  really 
Neoplatonist  theology,  with  an  inexpressible  God 
who  is  above  all  categories,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, and  thus  is  neither  Being  nor  Not-being;  who 
permits  that  which  is  to  emanate  from  himself  in  a 
descending  scale  coming  down  to  things  perceived 
by  the  senses,  but  is  unable  to  reveal  his  eternal 
truth  in  this  emanation.  With  this  doctrine  is  con- 
connected,  after  the  Neoplatonist  model,  an  inner 
union  with  God,  an  ecstatic  elevation  of  the  soul 
which  resigns  itself  to  the  process  into  the  obscure 
depth  of  the  Godhead.  The  ethical  conception 
of  God  and  redemption  thus  gives  place  to  a  phys- 
ical one,  just  as  the  emanation  of  all  things  from  God 
was  described  as  a  physical  process;  and  as  soon 
as  speculation  attempts  to  descend  from  the  hidden 
God  to  finite  and  personal  life,  this  physical  view 
connects  itself  with  the  abstract  metaphysical. 

In  the  West  there  was  long  a  lack  of  scientific 
and  speculative  discussion  of  the  idea  of  God. 
Augustine,  the  most  significant  name  in  Western 
theology,  sets  forth  the  conception  of  God  as  a  self- 
conscious  personal  being  which  fitted  in  with  his 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  but  as  his  own  develop- 
ment had  led  him  through  Platonism,  the  influence 
of  that   philosophy   is   found   in   the 

6.  Augus-  idea  of  God  which  he  developed  sys- 
tine.        tematically  and  handed  down.    He  con- 
ceives God  as  the  imity  of  ideas,  of 

abstract  perfections,  of  the  normal  types  of  being, 
thinking,  and  acting;  as  simple  essentia,  in  which 
will,  knowledge,  and  being  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  fundamentally  determinant  factor  in  the  con- 
ception of  God  by  the  Augustinian  theology  is  thus 
pure  being  in  general. 

Scotus  Erigena  (q.v.),  who  gave  Dionysius  the 

Areopagite  to  Western  theology,  though  Augustine 

was  not  without  influence  upon  him,  fully  accepted 

the  notion  of  God  as  the  absolute  In- 

7.  Scotus    conceivable,  above  all  affirmation  and 
Erigena.     all  negation,  distinguishing  from  him 

a  world  to  which  divine  ideas  and 
primal  forms  belong.  He  emphasizes  the  other  side 
of  this  view — that  true  existence  belongs  to  God 
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alone,  so  that,  in  so  far  as  anything  exists  in  the 
universe,  God  is  the  essence  of  it;  a  practical  pan- 
theism, in  spite  of  his  attempting  to  enforce  a  cre- 
ative activity  on  the  part  of  God.  The  influence 
of  this  pantheistic  view  on  medieval  theology  was 
a  limited  one;  Amalric  of  Bena  (q.v.),  with  his 
proposition  that  God  was  all  things,  was  its  main 
disciple. 

In  accordance  with  its  fimdamental  character, 
scholasticism  attempted  to  reduce  the  idea  of  God 
into  the  categories  which  related  to  the  'laws  of 

thought,  to  being  in  general,  and  to  the 

8.  The  Scho- world.     It    began    by    adapting    the 

lastic  Phi-  Aristotelian   terms   to   its   own   puiv 

losophers.   poses.    God,  or  absolute  being,  was 

to  Aristotle  the  primum  mobile,  re- 
garded thus  from  the  standpoint  of  causation  and 
not  of  mere  being,  and  also  a  thinking  subject.  The 
ideas  and  prototypes  of  the  finite  are  accordingly 
to  be  found  in  God,  who  is  the  final  Cause.  God, 
in  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  not  the 
essential  being  of  things,  but  he  is  their  esse  effective 
d  exemplarUer,  their  primum  mavens,  and  their 
causa  finodis.  Aristotelian,  again,  is  the  definition 
of  God's  own  nature,  that  he  is,  as  a  thinking  sub- 
ject, actus  pwrus — pure,  absolute  energy,  without 
the  distinction  found  in  finite  beings  between  poten- 
tiality and  actuality.  In  opposition  to  Thomas, 
Dims  Scotus  emphasized  in  his  conception  of  God 
the  primum  ens  and  primum  movens^  the  element  of 
will  and  free  causation.  The  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  will  of  God,  taught  by  him,  was  raised  by  Occam 
to  the  most  important  element  of  his  teaching  about 
God.  Upon  this  abstract  conception  of  the  will 
of  God  as  arbitrary  and  unconditioned  depend  the 
questions  (so  characteristic  of  scholasticism  from 
Abelard  down)  as  to  whether  all  things  are  possible 
to  God. 

About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the 
side  of  the  logical  reasonings  of  scholasticism,  there 
arose  the  mystical  theology  of  Eckhart,  which 
attempted  to  bring  the  Absolute  near  to  the  hearts 
of  men  as  the  object  of  an  immediate  intuition  de- 
pendent upon  complete  self-surrender.  The  trans- 
cendental Neoplatonic  conception  of  the  Absolute 
is  here  pushed  to  its  extreme,  and  Dionysius  has 
more  influence  than  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  view 
of  God's  relation  to  the  world  is  almost  pantheistic, 

imless  it  may  be  rather  called  acos- 
9.  The  mistic,  regarding  the  finite  as  naught. 
Mystics.     This  is  Eckhart's  teaching,  although 

at  the  same  time  he  speaks  of  a  cresr 
tion  of  the  world  and  of  a  Son  in  whom  God  ex- 
presses himself  and  creates.  This  God  is  regarded 
as  goodness  and  love,  communicating  himself  in 
a  way,  but  not  to  separate  and  independent  im- 
ages of  his  own  being;  rather,  he  possesses  and  loves 
himself  in  all  things,  and  the  surrender  to  him  is 
passivity  and  self-annihilation.  The  ruling  ideas 
of  this  view  were  moderated  by  the  practical  Ger- 
man mystics  and  foimd  in  this  form  a  wide  currency. 
On  the  other  hand,  pantheistic  heretics,  such  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  combined  antinomian 
principles  with  the  doctrine  that  God  was  all  things 
and  that  the  Christian  united  with  God  was  per- 
fect as  God. 


In  partial  contrast  to  the  speculative  theology 
which  has  been  considered  above,  the  practi^ 
popular  view  of  the  Middle  Ages  tended  to  repre- 
sent God  as  a  strict  autocrat  and  judge,  and  to 
multiply  intermediate  advocates  with  him,  of  whom 
Mary  was  chief.  Luther  went  back  to  the  God  of 
Scripture,  regarded  primarily  in  his  ethical  relation 
to  man,  pronouncing  curses,  indeed,  against  the 
impenitent,  but  really  aiming  at  man's  salvation. 
As  the  love  of  God  has  an  ethical, 
10.  The  personal  character,  so  it  requires  from 
Reformers,  its  human  objects  not  self-annihila- 
tion, but  an  entrance  with  all  the  power 
of  personality  into  conmnmion  with  this  love  and 
enjoyment  of  the  filial  relation.  The  Christian, 
though  free  from  bondage  to  the  world,  is  to  realize 
that  it  was  made  by  God  to  serve  his  purposes. 
Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  in  like  manner,  avoiding 
scholastic  subtleties,  laid  stress  upon  these  practi- 
cal relations.  The  dogmatic  differences,  however, 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions 
point  to  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  way  of 
regarding  God.  The  former  emphasizes  his  loving 
condescension  to  man's  weakness,  and  teaches  a 
deification  of  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ  and 
a  union  of  the  divine  operations  and  presence  with 
means  of  grace  having  a  created  and  symbolic  side, 
which  the  latter,  with  its  insistence  upon  the  su- 
preme exaltation  of  God,  can  not  admit;  and  it 
rejects  a  theory  of  an  eternal  decree  of  reprobation 
against  a  part  of  humanity  which  the  latter  defends 
by  appealing  to  God's  rights  over  sinners  and  his 
absolute  sovereignty.  The  next  generation  of  dog- 
matic theologians  was  accustomed  to  define  God  as 
essentia  spiriiualis  infinita,  and,  in  the  description 
of  his  attributes,  to  pass  from  general  metaphysical 
terms  to  his  ethical  attributes  and  those  relating  to 
his  knowledge.  The  older  rationalistic  and  supra- 
naturaUstic  theologians  showed  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  return  for  their  definitions  and  expositions 
to  the  Scriptures.  Nor  did  they  accomplish  much 
in  the  way  of  solving  the  real  problems  or  investi- 
gating the  relation  between  the  content  of  reve- 
lation and  the  knowledge  or  conception  of  the  divine 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  independent   metaphysical   systems  of  the 
philosophers,  which  embrac^  God  and  the  world, 
did  not  at  first  make  any  profound  impression  on 
the  thought  of  theologians.     Spinoza's  pantheism 
was  by  its  very  nature  excluded  from  consideration; 
but  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolflf,  with  its 
conception  of  God  as  a  supremely  per- 
il. Leibnitz  feet,  personal  Being,  in  whom  all  pos- 
and  Wolflf.  sible  realities  were  embraced  in  their 
highest  form,  and  with  its  demonstra- 
tion of  God's  existence,  offered  itself  as  a  friend  to 
Christian  doctrine,  and  was  widely  influential.     In 
so  far,  however,  as  the  theologians  adopted  any  of 
its  conclusions,  it  was  with  little  clearness  of  insight 
or  independent  thought  as  to  the  relation  of  these 
metaphysical  concepts  to  the  Christian  faith  or  as 
to  their  own  validity. 

A  new  epoch  in  German  philosophy,  with  which 
theology  had  and  still  has  to  reckon,  came  in  with 
Kant.  Confidence  in  the  argmnents  by  which 
God's  existence  had  been  proved  and  defined  was  at 
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least  shaken  by  his  criticism,  which,  however,  ener- 
getically asserted  the  firm  foundation  of  moral  con- 
sciousness, and  so  led  up  to  God  by  a  new  way,  in 
postulating  the  existence  of  a  deity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  harmony  required  by 

12.  Kant  the  moral  consciousness  between  the 
and  Fichte.  moral  dignity  of  the  subjects  and  their 
happiness  based  upon  the  adaptation 
of  nature  to  their  ends.  Fichte  was  led  from  this 
standpoint  to  a  God  who  is  not  personal,  but  repre- 
sents the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  believing  in 
which  we  are  to  act  as  duty  requires,  without  ques- 
tion as  to  the  results. 

But  for  a  time  the  most  successful  and  apparently 
the  most  dangerous  to  Christian  theology  was  a 
pantheistic  philosophical  conception  of  God  which 
took  for  its  foundation  the  idea  of  an  Absolute 
raised  above  subject  and  object,  above  thinking  and 
being;  which  explained  and  claimed  to  deduce  all 
truth  as  the  necessary  self -development  of  this  idea. 
With  Schelling  this  pantheism  is  still  in  embryo, 
and  finally  comes  back  (in  his  "  philosophy  of 
revelation  ")  to  the  recognition  of  the  divine  per- 
sonality, with  an  attempt  to  construct  it  specula- 
tively. In  a  great  piece  of  constructive  work  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel  imdertook  to  show  how  this 
Absolute  is  first  pure  being,  identical  with  not- 
being;  how  then,  in  the  form  of  extemalization  or 
becoming  other,  it  comes  to  be  nature 

1 3.  HegeL  or  descends  to  nature ;  and  finally,  in  the 
finite  spirit,  resumes  itself  into  itself, 
comes  to  itself,  becomes  self-conscious,  and  thus  now 
for  the  first  time  takes  on  the  form  of  personality. 
For  Christian  theology  the  special  importance  of  this 
teaching  was  its  claim  to  have  taken  what  Christian 
doctrine  had  comprehended  only  in  a  limited  way  of 
God,  the  divine  Personality,  the  Incarnation,  etc., 
and  to  have  expressed  it  according  to  its  real  con- 
tent and  to  the  laws  of  thought. 

The  conservative  Hegelians  still  maintained  that 
God,  in  himself  and  apart  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  origin  of  hiunan  personality,  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  self-conscious  spirit  or  personality, 
and  thus  offered  positive  support  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God  and  his  revelation  of  himself.  But 
the  Hegelian  principles  were  more  logically  carried 
out  by  the  opposite  wing  of  the  party,  especially  by 
David  Friedrich  Strauss  (in  his  ChriaUichcGlatibenS' 
lehre^  Tilbingen,  1840)  in  the  strongest  antithesis 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  personal  God,  of 
Christ  as  the  only  Son  of  God  and  the  God-Man, 
and  of  a  personal  ethical  relation  between  God  and 
man.  Some  other  philosophers,  however,  who 
may  be  classed  in  general  under  the  head  of  the 
modem  speculative  idealism,  have,  in  their  specu- 
lations on  the  Absolute  as  actually  present  in  the 
universe,  retained  a  belief  in  the  personality  of 
God. 

The  realist  philosopher  Herbart,  who  recognized 
a  personal  God  not  through  speculations  on  the 
Absolute  and  the  finite,  but  on  the  basis  of  moral 
consciousness  and  teleology,  yet  defined  little  about 
him,  and  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  subject  never 
attracted  much  attention  among  theologians. 
The  Hegelian  pantheistic  "  absolute  idealism, '' 
once  widely  prevalent,  did  not  long  retain  its  domi- 


nation.    Its  place  was  taken  first  in  many  quarters, 
as  with  Strauss,  by  an  atheistic  materialism;  Hegel 
had  made  the  universal  abstract  into 
14.  Post-    God,  and  when  men  abandoned  their 
Hegelian    belief  in  this  and  in  its  power  to  pro- 
Philoso-     duce  results,  they  gave  up  their  belief 
phers.       in   God    with   it.    Among   the   post- 
Hegelian  philosophers  the  most  im- 
portant for  the  present  subject  is  Lotze,  with  his  de- 
fense and  confirmation  of  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God,  going  back  in  the  most  independent  way  both 
to  Herbart  and  to  idealism,  both  to  Spinoza  and  to 
Leibnitz.    Christian  theology  can,  of  course,  only 
protest  against  the  peculiar  pantheism  of  Schopen- 
hauer, which  is  really  much  older  than  he,  but  never 
before  attained  wide  currency,  and  against  that  of 
Von  Hartmann.    The  significance  for  the  doctrine 
of  God  of  the  newer  philosophical  undertakings 
which  are  characterized  by  an    empiricist-realist 
tendency,  and  based  on  epistemology  and  criticism 
is  found  not  so  much  in  their  definite  expressions 
about  God — they  do  not  as  a  rule  consider  him  an 
object  of  scientific  expression,  even  when  they  allow 
him  to  be  a  necessary  object  of  faith — as  in  the 
impulse  which  they  give  to  critical  investigation  of 
religious  belief  and  perception  in  general. 

Theology,  at  least  German  theology,  before 
Schleiermacher  showed  but  little  understanding  of 
and  interest  in  the  problems  regarding  a  proper 
conception  and  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  God 
which  had  been  laid  before  it  in  this  development  of 
philosophy  beginning  with  Kant.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  its  attitude  toward  Kant  himself — 
and  not  only  of  the  supranaturalists  who  were  sus- 
picious of  any  exaltation  of  the  natural  reason,  but 
also  of  the  rationalists,  who  still  had  a  superficial 
devotion  to  the  Enlightenment  and  to  Wolffian  phi- 
losophy. In  Schleiermacher 's  teaching  about  God, 
however,  the  results  of  a  devout  and  immediate 
consciousness  were  combined  with  philosophical 
postulates.  In  his  mind  the  place  of  all  the  so-called 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  is  completely  suph 
plied  by  the  recognition  that  the  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  involved  in  the  devout 
15.  Schleier-  Christian  consciousness  is  a  universal 
macher.  element  of  life;  in  this  consciousness 
he  finds  the  explanation  of  the  source 
of  this  feeling  of  dependence,  i.e.,  of  God,  as  being 
love,  by  which  the  divine  nature  communicates 
itself.  For  his  reasoned  philosophical  speculation, 
however,  on  the  human  spirit  and  imiversal  being, 
the  idea  of  God  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute unity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  which  in  the 
world  exist  as  opposites.  (Compare  Schelling's 
philosophy  of  identity,  unlike  which,  however, 
Schleiermacher  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of 
a  speculative  deduction  of  opposites  from  an  original 
identity;  and  the  teaching  of  Spinoza,  whose  con- 
ception of  God,  however,  as  the  one  substance  he 
does  not  share.)  Thus  God  and  the  universe  are  to 
him  correlatives,  but  not  identical — God  is  unity 
without  plurality,  the  universe  plurality  without 
unity;  and  this  God  is  apprehended  by  man's 
feeling,  just  as  man's  feeling  apprehends  the  unity 
of  ideal  and  real. 
Marheineke  believed  it  possible  as  a  dogmatic 
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theologian  to  set  forth  the  content  of  the  Christian 
faith  from  the  standpoint  of  Hegelian  philosophy 
without  accepting  (or  even  recognizing  as  Hegelian) 
the  impersonal,  pantheistic  idea  of  the  Absolute, 
and  indeed  without  going  deeply  into 
i6.  Modem  the  train  of  thought  leading  up  to  that 
Tendencies,  idea.  Other  theologians  who  more  or 
less  followed  Schleiermacher,  while 
they  agreed  with  his  statements  about  the  devout 
consciousness,  feeling,  inner  experience,  and  the  like, 
yet  avoided  his  philosophical  definition  of  God. 
Others,  again,  holding  to  the  same  point  of  depar- 
ture, have  striven  with  zealous  confidence  to  use  the 
main  elements  of  the  idea  of  God  thus  attained  in 
connection  with  conceptual  speculation  and  con- 
struction in  the  interests  of  an  objective  knowledge 
of  God.  Among  these  may  be  classed  Rothe,  Mar- 
tensen,  Domer,  and  especially  Frank.  The  point 
particularly  aimed  at  by  these  men  is  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  personality  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
pantheistic  philosophy  noticed  above.  A  tendency 
has  also  appeared  to  recognize  the  very  being  of  this 
God  in  the  world  of  being  created  by  him,  thus  giv- 
ing a  theistic  conception  of  God  in  opposition  not 
only  to  the  pantheistic  but  also  to  the  deistic. 
This  tendency  has,  on  the  one  hand,  done  justice 
to  so  much  truth  as  Hes  in  the  pantheistic  concep- 
tion, and,  on  the  other,  by  its  adherence  to  Scrip- 
tural forms  of  expression,  it  has  led  to  a  more  vivid 
realization  of  the  divine  nature  in  its  relation  to  the 
world  than  prevailed  among  the  old  rationalbts 
and  supranaturalists. 

The  question  has  also  arisen  among  theologians 
of  the  strict  positive  school,  Ln  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  God-Man,  whether,  and  if 
so  how  far,  it  is  consistent  with  the  divine  nature, 
as  foimd  in  the  Logos  or  the  second  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  to  speak  of  a  Kenosis  (q.v.)  or  self-emptying, 
such  as  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  bringing  T^ith  it  a  sus- 
pension of  his  eternal  consciousness.  This  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  old  orthodox  teaching, 
according  to  which  Christ  laid  aside  in  his  humilia- 
tion not  what  a£fected  his  Godhead,  but  what 
affected  his  humanity,  endowed  with  divine  quali- 
ties by  the  Communicaiio  idiomaium  (q.v.). 

Biederqiann,  a  dogmatic  theologian  influenced 
by  Hegehan  speculation,  treats  the  notion  of  the 
personality  of  God  as  one  to  be  rejected  from  the 
standpoint  of  scientific  philosophy.  It  is  true  that 
he  designates  personaUty  as  "  the  adequate  form 
of  presentation  for  the  theistic  conception  of  God  "; 
but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  a  theism  of  this  kind 
can  never  attain  to  pure  thought,  and  is  only  an 
unscientific  conception  of  the  content  of  the  relig- 
ious idea,  adopted  in  a  polemical  spirit  against 
those  who  think  t^s  out  logically.  As  against 
pantheistic  notions  of  God,  however,  he  is  willing 
to  admit  the  "  substantial  "  vaUdity  of  the  theistic 
position.  He  himself  describes  God  as  absolute 
spirit,  absolute  being  in  and  by  himself,  and  the 
fundamental  essence  of  all  being  outside  himself. 
Quite  a  different  tendency  of  philosophic  thought 
on  the  matter  is  met  with  in  Lipsius.  He  traces  the 
beh'ef  in  God  back  to  a  practical  necessity  felt  by 
the  personal  human  spirit,  and  reaches  the  concep- 


tion of  God  as  a  purpose-determining  intelligence  and 
a  lawgiving  will,  and  thus  as  a  self-conscious  and 
self-determining  personahty.  He  finds  our  knowl- 
edge of  God  always  inadequate  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  go  on  to  transcendental  knowledge  of  his  inner 
nature,  because  we  are  forced  to  speak  of  this  in 
metaphors  borrowed  from  our  human  relations, 
and  to  carry  over  our  notions  of  space  and  time  to 
where  space  and  time  are  not.  He  declares  also 
that  the  metaphysical  speculations  which  attempt 
to  replace  these  inadequate  notions  by  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  God  are  themselves  imable  to  do  this,  since 
they  can  not  get  beyond  the  boundary  of  an  eternal 
and  ever-present  existence  underlying  all  existence 
in  space  and  time,  and  are  unable  to  define  this 
existence  in  distinction  from  spatial  and  temporal 
existence  except  by  purely  formal  logical  definitions 
which  really  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  It 
is  really  Kantian  criticism  which  appears  here,  more 
forcibly  than  in  previous  dogmatic  theology,  as  it 
reappears  also  in  the  later  post<-Hegelian  philosophy. 

Ritschl,  again,  is  reminiscent  of  Kant  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  all  "  metaphysical  "  statements  about  God, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  he  places  God  for  our  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  our  personal  ethical  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  powers  which  he  attributes  to  this  latter  in 
relation  to  nature  (cf.  Kant's  so-called  moral  proof 
or  God  as  the  postulate  of  the  practical  reason). 
Through  the  revelation  in  Christ,  God  becomes  to 
him  to  a  certain  extent  air  objective  reaUty,  and, 
rejecting  the  conception  of  God  as  the  Absolute,  he 
prefers  to  define  him  simply  as  love.  Against  this  not 
only  dogmatic  theologians  like  Frank  and  Nitzsch, 
but  Kaftan  also  objects  that  love  is  foimd  also 
in  the  finite  sphere,  and  thus  can  not  sufiUciently 
express  the  essential  nature  of  God,  which  differ- 
entiates him  from  the  finite.  Ritschl  himself  says, 
moreover,  that  the  love  which  God  is  has  the  attri- 
bute of  omnipotence,  and  that  God  is  the  creator  of 
the  universe,  as  will  determining  both  himself  and 
all  things,  while  these  definitions  can  in  no  way  be 
deduced  from  the  simple  conception  of  love.  Kaf- 
tan begins  by  the  statement  that  God  is  the  Abso- 
lute; and  this  signifies  to  him  not  only  that  God  has 
absolute  power  over  all  that  is,  but  also  and  even 
more  that  he  is  the  absolute  goal  of  all  human  en- 
deavor. Nitzsch  employs  the  term  "  supramun- 
dane  "  to  include  the  domination  of  the  universe 
and  to  express  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  thought 
that  he  who  conditions  all  things  is  himself  uncon- 
ditioned, but  also  the  moral  and  intellectual  exal- 
tation of  God. 

The  whole  body,  therefore,  of  these  modem  theo- 
logians hold  fast  to  an  objective  doctrine  of  God 
with  a  strict  scientific  comprehension  of  terms;  and 
they  agree  in  displaying  a  characteristic  which  dif- 
ferentiates them  from  earlier  schools  of  thought, 
though  varying  in  degree  and  in  logical  sequence — 
the  consciousness  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
God  is  based  not  upon  the  operations  of  reason  but 
upon  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  of  which  the 
witness  is  in  our  hearts  and  that  it  must  grasp  as 
the  fundamentally  essential  in  God  and  his  relation 
to  us  the  ethical  element  in  him — must  conceive 
him,  in  a  word,  primarily  as  the  sacred  Love. 

(J.  KGSTLINt.) 
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IV.  In  English  and  American  Theology:  In  Great 
Britain  and  America  the  idea  of  God  has  undergone 
many  vicissitudes.  In  the  period  of 
I.  The  Deism  (q.v.),  1650-1800,  the  doctrine 
Deistic  of  God  was  profoundly  affected  by 
Period  in  certain  modem  questions  which  were 
England,  already  emerging:  the  scientific  view 
of  nature  as  a  unity,  the  denial  of  the 
principle  of  external  authority,  the  right  and  suf- 
ficiency of  reason,  and  the  ethical  as  compared  with 
the  religious  value  of  life.  The  deists  yielded  to 
none  of  their  contemporaries  in  affirming  that  God 
was  personal,  the  cause  of  the  fixed  providential 
order  of  the  world,  and  of  the  moral  order  with  its 
rewards  and  punishments  both  here  and  hereafter. 
The  cosmological  was  the  only  theistic  argument. 
God's  wisdom  and  power  were  expressed  neither  in 
supernatural  revelation  nor  in  miracle.  His  nature 
was  perfectly  apprehensible  to  man's  reason.  He 
was,  however,  absolutely  transcendent,  i.e.,  not 
merely  distinct  from  but  removed  from  the  world, 
an  absentee  God.  This  process  of  thought  reached 
its  negative  skeptical  result  in  David  Hume;  the 
being  of  God  could  be  proved  neither  by  rational 
considerations  nor  by  the  prevailing  sensationalist 
theory  of  knowledge.  Outside  of  the  deists,  the 
demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God 
by  Samuel  Clarke  (q.v.)  was  thoroughly  represent- 
ative of  the  time.  Something  must  have  existed 
from  eternity,  of  an  independent,  unchangeable 
nature,  self-existent,  absolutely  inconceivable  by  us, 
necessarily  everlasting,  infinite,  omnipotent,  one 
and  unique,  intelligent  and  free,  infinitely  powerful, 
wise,  good,  and  just,  possessing  the  moral  attributes 
required  for  governing  the  world.  Bishop  Butler 
(Analogy  of  Religion)  held  as  firmly  as  the  deists 
the  transcendence  of  God,  and  if  he  made  less  of  the 
cosmic,  ethical,  and  mysterious  than  of  the  redemph 
tive  side  of  the  divine  nature,  this  is  to  be  referred 
not  to  his  xmderestimate  of  the  redemptive  purpose 
of  God,  but  to  the  immediate  aim  of  his  apologetic. 
Accepting  the  fimdamental  tenet  of  Matthew  Tindal 
(q.v.),  i.e.,  the  identity  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  he  shows  that  the  mysteries  of  revealed 
religion  are  not  more  inexplicable  than  the  facts  of 
imiversal  human  experience.  Thus  he  seeks  to  open 
a  door  for  God's  activity  in  revelation — prophecy, 
miracles,  and  redemption  A  new  tendency  in  the 
idea  of  God  appears  in  William  Paley  (q.v.).  The 
proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  deity  is 
teleological.  Nature  is  a  contrivance  of  which  God 
is  the  immediate  creator.  The  celebrated  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  (q.v.)  follow  in  the  same  path, 
proving  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God 
from  geology,  chemistry,  astronomy,  the  animal 
world,  the  human  body,  and  the  inner  world  of 
consciousness.  Chalmers  sharply  distinguishes  be- 
tween natural  and  revealed  theology,  as  offering  two 
sources  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  this  entire 
great  movement  of  thought,  therefore,  God  is  con- 
ceived as  transcendent.  God  and  the  world  are  pre- 
sented in  a  thoroughly  dualistic  fashion.  God  is  the 
immediate  and  instantaneous  creator  of  the  world 
as  a  mechanism.  The  principal  divine  attributes 
are  wisdom  and  power;  goodness  is  affirmed,  but 
appears  to  be  secondary:  its  hour  has  not  yet  come. 


In  America  during  the  same  period  Jonathan 

Edwards  (q.v.)  is  the  chief  representative  of  the 

idea  of  God.    His  doctrine  centers  in 

2.  The  that  of  absolute  sovereignty.  God  is  a 
Same       personal  being,  glorious,  transcendent. 

Period  in    The  world  has  in  him   its  absolute 

America,  source,  and  proceeds  from  him  as  an 
emanation,  or  by  continuous  creation, 
or  by  perpetual  energizing  thought.  As  motive  for 
the  creation,  he  added  to  the  common  view — the 
declarative  glory  of  God — that  of  the  happiness  of 
the  creature.  On  the  basis  of  causative  predestina- 
tion he  maintains  divine  foreknowledge  of  human 
choice — a  theory  pushed  to  extreme  limits  by  later 
writers,  Samuel  Hopkins  and  Nathanael  Emmons 
(qq.v.;  also  see  New  England  Theologt).  His 
doctrine  of  the  divine  transcendence  was  qualified 
by  a  thorough-going  mysticism,  a  Christian  experi- 
ence characterized  by  a  profound  consciousness  of 
the  immediate  presence,  goodness,  and  glory  of  God. 
His  conception  of  the  ethical  nature  of  God  con- 
tained an  antinomy  which  he  never  resolved;  the 
Being  who  showed  surpassing  grace  to  the  elect  and 
bestowed  unnumbered  conmion  favors  on  the  non- 
elect  in  this  life,  would,  the  instant  after  death, 
withdraw  from  the  latter  every  vestige  of  good  and 
henceforth  pour  out  upon  them  the  infinite  and 
eternal  fury  of  his  wrath.  Edwards'  doctrine  of  God 
and  its  implications  later  underwent,  however, 
serious  modifications.  In  the  circle  which  recognized 
him  as  leader,  his  son  reports  that  no  less  than  ten 
improvements  had  been  made,  some  of  which,  e.g., 
concerning  the  atonement,  directly  affected  the  idea 
of  God.  Predestination  was  aflfirmed,  but,  instead 
of  proceeding  from  an  inscrutable  will,  following 
Leibnitz,  rested  on  divine  foreknowledge  of  all 
possible  worlds  and  included  the  purpose  to  realize 
this,  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  (A.  A.  Hodge, 
Ouaines  of  Theology,  New  York,  1900;  S.  Harris, 
God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  All,  ib.,  1896).  The 
atonement  was  conceived  as  suflBcient  but  not 
efficient  for  all  (C.  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology, 
Philadelphia,  1865),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ex- 
pressing the  sincere  purpose  of  God  to  redeem  all 
sinners  (A.  E.  Park,  The  Atonement;  Introductory 
Essay,  Boston,  1859).  Divine  sovereignty  was 
roundly  affirmed;  for  some  it  contained  the  secret 
of  a  double  decree,  for  others  it  offered  a  convincing 
basis  for  the  larger  hope. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  movement 

appeared  in  English  thought.   Sir  William  Hamilton 

held  that  God  was  the  absolute,  the 

3.  Nine-  unconditioned,  the  cause  of  all  {Phil- 
teenth-     osophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  in  Edin- 

Century     burgh  Review,  Oct.  1829).     But  since 

Develop-  all  thinking  is  to  condition,  and  to  con- 
ments.  dition  the  imconditioned  is  self-con- 
tradictory, God  is  both  unknown  and 
unknowable.  Following  in  the  same  path  H.  L. 
Mansel  {Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  London,  1867) 
foimd  here  the  secret  by  which  to  maintain  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  Trinity, 
the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and  other  beliefs. 
Revelation  was  therefore  required  to  supplement 
men's  ignorance  and  to  communicate  what  human 
intelligence  was  unable  to  discover.     Hence  the 
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dogmas  oonoeming  God  which  had  been  foiind  re- 
pugnant or  opaque  to  reason  were  philosophically 
reinstated  and  became  once  more  authoritative  for 
faith.  In  his  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy  Herbert 
Spencer  {First  Principles ^  London,  1860-62)  main- 
tains on  the  one  hand  an  ultimate  reality  which  is 
the  postulate  of  theism,  the  absolute  datum  of  con- 
sciousness, and  on  the  other  hand  by  reason  of  the 
limitations  of  knowledge  a  total  human  incapacity 
to  assign  any  attributes  to  this  utterly  inscrutable 
power.  In  accordance  with  his  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion he  holds  that  this  ultimate  reality  is  an  in- 
finite and  eternal  energy  from  which  all  things  pro- 
ceed, the  same  which  weUs  up  in  the  hmnan  con- 
sciousness. He  is  neither  materialistic  nor  atheistic. 
This  reality  is  not  personal  according  to  the  human 
type,  but  may  be  super-personal.  Religion  is  the 
feeling  of  awe  in  relation  to  this  inscrutable  and 
mysterious  power.  With  an  aim  not  unlike  that  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold  sought  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  claims  of  religion,  agnosticism, 
evolution,  and  history,  by  substituting  for  the 
traditional  personal  God  the  "  Power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness.''  Side  by  side  with 
this  movement  appeared  another  led  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  based  upon  a  spiritual  philosophy, 
which  found  in  the  moral  nature  a  revelation  of  God 
{Aids  to  Reflexion,  London,  1825).  This  has  borne 
fruit  in  many  directions :  in  the  great  poets,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  Browning;  in  preachers  like 
Cardinal  Newman,  Dean  Stanley,  John  Tulloch, 
Frederick  William  Robertson,  and  Charles  Kingsley; 
in  philosophical  writers,  as  John  Frederic  Denison 
Maurice  and  James  Martineau  (qq.v.).  The  idea 
of  God  is  taken  out  of  dogma  and  the  category  of 
the  schools  and  set  in  relation  to  life,  the  quickening 
source  of  ideals  and  of  all  individual  and  social 
advance.  Religious  thought  in  America  has  fully 
shared  in  these  later  tendencies  in  Great  Britain, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  John  Fiske,  Idea  of 
God  (Boston,  1886),  unfolding  the  implications  of 
Spencer's  thought,  and,  reflecting  the  spirit  of 
Coleridge,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Works  (6  vols., 
Boston,  1848),  W.  G.  T.  Stead,  "Introductory 
Essay  "  to  Coleridge's  Works  (New  York,  1884), 
and  Horace  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural^ 
and  Sermons  (in  Centenary  edition  of  his  Works, 
New  York,  1903).  An  idea  of  God  based  on  ideal- 
ism, represented  in  Great  Britain  by  John  Caird, 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (London,  1881),  Edward 
Caird,  The  Evolution  of  Religion  (ib.  1893),  in 
(Canada  by  John  Watson,  God^s  Message  to  the 
Human  Soul  (New  York,  1907),  has  received  im- 
pressive statement  by  Josiah  Royce,  The  Concep- 
tion of  God  (ib.,  1897),  and  The  World  and  the  Inn 
dividual  (2  vols.,  1899-1901).  God  is  a  being  who 
possesses  all  logical  possible  knowledge,  insight, 
wisdom.  This  includes  omnipotence,  self-conscious- 
ness, self-possession,  goodness,  perfection,  peace. 
Thus  this  being  possesses  absolute  thought  and  ab- 
solute experience,  both  completely  organized.  The 
absolute  experience  is  related  to  human  experience 
as  an  organic  whole  to  its  integral  fragments.  This 
idea  of  God  which  centers  in  omniscience  does  not 
intend  to  obscure  either  the  ethical  qualities  or  the 
proper  peraooality  of  the  absolute. 


Turning  from  the  historical  survey  to  specifie 
aspects  of  the  idea  of  God  which  have  in  more 

recent  times  engrossed  attention,  there 
4«  Theistic  come  into  view  the  theistic  argmnents, 
Af^guments.  the  immanence,  the  personality,  the 

Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  Trinity. 
Those  writers  who  have  not  acknowledged  the  force 
of  Kant's  well-known  criticism  of  the  theistic  argu- 
ments maintain  the  full  validity  of  these  proofs  (cf . 
R.  Flmt,  Theism,  new  ed.,  New  York,  1890;  J.  L. 
Diman,  The  Theistic  Argument,  Boston,  1882). 
Others,  as  John  Caird  (ut  sup.),  conceive  of  the  cos- 
mological  and  teleological  arguments  as  stages 
through  which  the  human  spirit  rises  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  attains  fulfilment  in  the  onto- 
logical,  the  alone  sufficient  proof;  yet  Caird  accords 
a  real  validity  to  the  teleological  argiunent  inter- 
preted from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution.  Still 
others  would  restate  the  first  and  second  argiunents 
so  that  the  cosmologies!  argument  would  run  as 
follows:  The  world  of  experience  is  manifold  and 
yet  unified  in  a  law  of  universal  and  concomitant 
variation  among  phenomena  caused  by  some  one 
being  in  them  which  is  their  true  self  and  of  which 
they  are  in  some  sense  phases.  As  self-sufficient, 
this  reality  is  absolute;  as  not  subject  to  restric- 
tions from  without,  it  is  infinite;  as  explanation  of 
the  world,  it  is  the  world-ground.  The  teleological 
argument  would  first  inquire  if  there  is  in  the  world 
of  experience  activity  toward  ends,  and  secondly, 
when  found,  refer  this  to  intelligence.  Other  forms 
of  the  theistic  argument  are  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  finite  intelligence,  from  epistemology  (in  reply 
to  agnosticism),  from  metaphysical  considerations 
in  which  purposeful  thought  is  shown  to  be  the 
essential  nature  of  reality,  and  from  the  moral 
order  which  involves  freedom  and  obligation  to  a 
personal  source  and  ideal  (cf.  E.  Caird,  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1889;  T.  H. 
Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  4th  ed.,  London,  1899). 
The  idea  of  divine  immanence  is  variously  pre- 
sented.   Its  true  meaning  is  that  God  is  the  inner 

and  essential  reality  of  all  phenomena, 

5.  Im-      but  this  is  susceptible  of  two  very 

manence.    different  interpretations.    On  the  one 

hand,  a  pantheistic  or  metaphysical 
immanence,  in  which  the  One  is  identified  with  the 
many.  This,  however,  destroys  the  relative  inde- 
pendence of  the  human  consciousness,  eliminates 
the  ethical  value  of  conduct,  and  breaks  down  the 
very  idea  of  God  (cf .  for  criticism  of  metaphysical 
immanence,  J.  Caird,  ut  sup.;  J.  Royce,  The  World 
and  the  Individual,  vol.  ii.).  Other  notions  of  im- 
manence are:  First,  God  is  present  by  his  creative 
omniscience,  so  that  the  creation  is  in  his  image, 
and  with  a  degree  of  independence,  proceeds  of 
itself  and  realizes  the  divine  ideals  (G.  H.  Howison, 
in  Royce's  Conception  of  God,  New  York,  1897). 
Secondly,  the  inunanence  of  God  is  made  picturesque 
by  the  analogy  of  the  outside  physical  phenomena 
of  the  brain  and  the  inner  psychical  phenomena 
of  consciousness  in  which  the  true  self  appears. 
In  like  manner  the  veil  of  nature  hides  a  person, 
complete,  infinite,  self-existent  (J.  LeConte,  also  in 
Royce,  ut  sup.).  Thirdly,  God  is  personally  present 
as  energy  in  all  things  and  particularly  in  all  per- 
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sons — a  doctrine  which  is  not  new  in  the  Church, 
as  witness  the  "  spermatic  Word  **  of  Greek  theol- 
ogy,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  cosmic  and  redemp- 
tive agency.  The  influence  of  the  modern  emphasis 
upon  the  divine  immanence  is  evident  in  several 
directions.  (1 )  Through  the  inunanent  teleology  dis- 
closed in  the  evolutionary  process  the  teleological 
argument  is  reinstated  in  an  unimpeachable  form. 

(2)  The  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  is  not  obUterated,  but  the  natural  is 
fully  conceived  only  in  relation  to  its  supernatural 
cause:  the  natural  is  the  constant  method  of  the 
divine  purpose,  and  the  supernatural  discloses  itself 
in  and  by  means  of  the  natural.  Special  providence 
and  even  miracles  are  referred  to  the  same  divine 
causality.  An  ordinary  event  is  as  divine  as  a 
miracle  (B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism,  New  York,    1902). 

(3)  Since  the  nature  of  man  is  grounded  in  God, 
life  in  imion  with  God  is  not  something  alien  or 
grafted  on  to  his  nature,  but  is  the  realization  of 
what  is  essential  and  indissoluble  in  God's  purpose 
for  him  (D.  W.  Simon,  Redemption  of  Marty  Edin- 
burgh, 1889;  A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation  and 
Ethical  Monism,  Philadelphia,  1899).  (4)  In  the 
light  of  the  immanence  of  God  a  restatement  of 
doctrine  has  been  necessitated  concerning  revela- 
tion, the  Trinity,  creation,  providence,  sin,  incarna- 
tion, atonement,  and  the  Christian  life  (A.  H. 
Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  passim,  Philadelphia, 
1907).  The  doctrine  of  immanence  does  not  detract 
from  the  truth  of  transcendence  involved  in  ethical 
monism,  since  transcendence  signifies  that  the  ful- 
ness of  the  divine  life  is  not  exhausted  in  any  finite 
expression  of  it,  but,  distinct  from  the  world,  is 
itself  free  intelligence  and  power  (J.  R.  Illingworth, 
The  Divine  Immanence j  London,  1898;  B.  P.  Bowne, 
Immanence  of  God,  ib.  1905).  Neither  English  nor 
American  thought  has  added  anything  essential  to 
Lotze's  presentation  of  the  divine  personality  (J.  R. 
Illingworth,  Personality,  Human  and  Divine,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  H.  Rashdall,  Doctrine  and  Development, 
pp.  268  sqq.,  ib.  1898  ;  Mikrokosmus,  Leipsic, 
1856-58;  Eng.  transl.,  Microcosmus,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1885). 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  the  well-nigh  universal 
term  to  describe  the  relation  of  God  to  men.    This 
position  has  been  reached   (1)   by  a 
6.  Father-  return  to  the  point  of  view  of  Jesus' 
hood       teaching  and  his  own  personal  attitude 
of  God.      toward  God,  (2)  by  an  increasing  eth- 
ical interpretation  of  the  divine  nature 
— in  this  particular  respect  led  by  Universalists  and 
Unitarians  (qq.v.),  and  (3)  by  a  juster  appreciation 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual  life.    Fatherhood  has 
indeed  been  restricted  to  God's  relation  to  the  regen- 
erate, on  the  ground  that  man's  natural  relation  to 
God  was  legal  and  servile,  and  that  sonship  and 
adoption  resulted  from  redemption  and  regenera- 
tion (R.  S.  Candlish,  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  Edin- 
burgh, 1865).    This,  however,  ignores  the  fact  tliat 
man's  essential  nature  was  constituted  for  the  filial 
relation.    Since  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  Christ  not  only  has  revealed  the  true  meaning 
of  sonship,  but  is  himself  the  way  to  its  realization. 
Fatherhood  exhausts  all  the  natural  and  redemptive 
relation  of  God  to  men  (W.  N.  Clarke,  Can  I  Believe 


in  God  the  Father?  New  York,  1899;  T.  S.  Lidgett, 
The  Fatherhood  of  God,  Edinburgh,  1902;  J.  Orr, 
Progress  of  Dogma,  London,  1903).  If,  finally,  all 
the  divine  attributes  and  activities  are  crowned  in 
Fatherhood,  even  sovereignty,  omnipotence,  jus- 
tice, election,  and  grace  are  interpreted  by  it  (A.  M. 
Fairbairn,  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  New 
York,  1893;  cf.  W.  Sanday,  DB,  ii.  205-215). 

For  English  and  American  conceptions  of  the 
Trinity  as  affecting  the  idea  of  God,  see  Trinity. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
Biblioqrapht:  For  the  Biblical  conception  of  Ciod  con- 
sult the  works  given  under  Biblical  Theoloot,  particu- 
larly those  of  SchultB  and  Beyschlag.  On  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  in  general  consult:  K.  R.  Hagcnbach, 
Hiat.  of  Doctrine,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith.  New  York.  1861-62; 
R.  Rainy.  Delivery  and  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, Edinburgh.  1874;  A.  V.  G.  Allen.  Continuity  of 
Christian  Thought,  Boston,  1884;  T.  C.  Crippen,  Iniro- 
duction  to  Hist,  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Edinburgh.  1884; 
E.  Hatch,  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the 
Christian  Church,  London,  1892;  also  the  sections  in  the 
various  works  upon  church  history  which  deal  with  the 
history  of  doctrine,  and  the  works  upon  the  history  of 
dogma,  such  as  those  of  Harnack  and  Dorner. 

For  modem  treatment  consult:  J.-B.  Bossuet,  Traitl 
de  la  connaissance  de  Dieu  el  de  soi-mt^me,  Paris,  1722; 
S.  Charnock,  Discourses  upon  the  Existence  and  Attributes 
of  Ood,  often  printed,  e.g.,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1874 
(a  classic);  R.  S.  Candlish,  Fatherhood  of  Ood,  London, 
1870;  A.  Gratry,  De  la  connaissance  de  Dieu,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1873,  Eng.  transl..  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  God, 
Boston,  1892;  J.  Senglcr,  Die  Idee  Gottea,  2  vols..  Heidel- 
berg, 1845-52  (vol.  i.  historical,  vol.  ii.  dogmatic);  H. 
Ulrici,  GoU  und  die  Natur,  Leipsic,  1875:  E.  Mulford.  Re- 
ptMic  of  God,  chaps,  i.-ii.,  Boston,  1881;  S.  Harris,  Sdf- 
Rti^elation  of  God,  New  York.  1887;  J.  S.  Candlish.  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  God,  New  York,  1891;  P.  H.  Steenstra. 
The  Being  of  God  as  Unity  and  Trinity,  New  York,  1891; 
J.  A.  Beet,  Through  Christ  to  God,  London,  1892;  E.  M. 
Caro,  VldH  de  Dieu  et  ses  nouveaux  critiqtuts,  Paris,  1894; 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Placx  of  Christ  in  Modem  Tfuology, 
London,  1896;  G.  d'Alviella.  Origin  and  Growth  of  the 
Conception  of  God,  ib.  1897;  J.  Royce,  The  Conception 
of  God,  New  York,  1897;  R.  RochoU,  Der  chrisUiche 
Gottethegriff,  Guttingen,  1900;  J.  A.  Leighton,  Typical 
Modem  Conceptions  of  God,  London,  1901;  E.  A.  Reed, 
Idea  of  God  in  Relation  to  Theology,  Chicago,  1902;  B.  P. 
Bowne.  The  Immanence  of  God,  Boston,  1905;  8.  Chad- 
wick,  Humanity  and  God,  New  York.  1905;  W.  H.  Gilles- 
pie. The  Argument  a  priori  for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
the  Lord  God,  Edinburgh,  1906;  F.  Ballard.  Theomonism 
True;  God  and  the  Universe  in  Modem  Light,  London. 
1906;  W.  R.  Inge,  Personal  Idealism  and  Mysticism,  lec- 
ture i.,  New  York,  1907;  P.  Lobstein,  Etudes  sur  la  doc- 
trine chretienne  de  Dieu,  Paris,  1907.  Consult  also  the 
systems  of  theology  in  the  works  of  Buel,  Clark,  Dabney, 
Dorner,  Gerhart,  Hodge,  Jacob.  Mi  ley,  Shedd,  Smith, 
Strong,  etc.;  H.  W.  Gevatken,  The  Knowledge  of  God, 
Edinburgh,  1906. 

GODEAU,  g6"d6',  ANTOINE:  Bishop  of  Grasse, 
and  then  of  Vence;  b.  at  Dreux  (45  m.  w.  of  Paris), 
in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  1605;  d.  at  Vence  (14  m. 
n.e.  of  Grasse)  Apr.  21,  1672.  He  devoted  himself 
first  to  poetry,  but  later  entered  the  clergy  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Grasse  in  1636  and  afterward  of 
Vence.  At  the  conventions  of  the  clergy  in  1645  and 
1655  he  attacked  the  Jesuit  system  of  ethics.  He 
wrot«  Histoire  de  V^glise  depuis  le  commencement  du 
monde  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  neuvieme  sitcle  (5  vols., 
Paris,  1653-78),  Version  expUquCe  du  Nouvean 
Testament  (2  vols.,  1668),  Les  Psaumes  de  Da  rid, 
traduUs  en  vers  fram^ais  (1649),  biographies  of  Paul, 
Augustine,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Fastes  de  I'^glise,  a 
poem  of  15,000  verses,  and  other  works. 

(C.  Pfender.) 
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Bibuoobapht:  P.  Pellisaon-Fontanier,  Hiat.  de  Vacadhnie 
franfoiMe,  Paris,  1653 ;  B.  Racine.  AbrfgS  de  Vhiat.  eccU- 
tiastique,  vol.  xiii.,  Paris;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  618- 
619. 

GODEHARD,  SAINT.     See  Gotthard,  Saint. 

GODET,  g6"de',  FREDERIC  LOUIS:  Swiss  Re- 
fonned;  b.  at  NeuchAtel  Oct.  25,  1812;  d.  there 
Oct.  29,  1900.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city 
and  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin.  After 
his  ordination  in  183G,  he  was  assistant  pastor  at 
Valangin,  near  Neuch&tel,  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
tutor  to  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
(1838-44).  He  was  a  supply  for  churches  in  the 
Val-de-Ruy  (1844-51),  and  pastor  at  Neuchdtel 
(1 851-66).  In  1850-73  he  was  also  professor  of  exe- 
getical  and  critical  theology  in  the  theological  school 
of  the  established  church  of  the  canton,  but  with- 
drew from  that  body  in  1873  and  became  a  professor 
in  the  theological  academy  of  the  Free  Church  of  the 
canton  of  Neuch&tel.  He  held  this  position  until 
1887,  when  he  retired  from  active  life.  He  wrote 
Hisiaire  de  la  Information  et  du  refuge  dans  le 
pays  de  Neuchdtd  (Neuch&tel,  1859);  Commen- 
taire  sur  V&vangUe  de  saint  Jean  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1864-65;  Eng.  transl.  by  F.  Crombie  and  M. 
D.  (Xisin,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1877);  Conferences 
apologetiques  (Neuch&tel,  1870;  Eng.  transl.  by  W. 
H.  Lyttleton  under  the  title  Lectures;  in  Defence 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  Edinburgh,  1881);  Com- 
mentaire  svr  Vi-vangile  de  saint  Luc  (1871;  Eng. 
transl.  by  E.  W.  Shalders  and  M.  D.  Chisin,  2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1875);  Etudes  bibliques  (2  vols., 
Neuch&tel,  1873-74;  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  H.  Lyttle- 
ton under  the  title  Old  Testament  Studies  and  New 
Testament  Studies,  2  vols.,  London,  1875-76); 
Commentaire  sur  VdpUre  aux  Romains  (2  vols., 
1879-80;  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Cusin,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1880-81);  Commentaire  sur  la  premUre 
ipltre  aux  Corinthiens  (2  vols.,  1886;  Eng.  transl. 
by  A.  Cusin,  2  vob.,  Edinburgh,  1886-87);  and 
Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1893-98;  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  Affleck,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1894-99). 

GODLINESS:  The  most  usual  translation  in  the 
English  New  Testament  of  the  Greek  eusebeia. 
This  word  and  its  adjective  (eusebes),  like  the  equiv- 
alent theosebeia  and  theosebes,  are  found  a  few  times 
in  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  of  Sol.  x. 
12;  Baruch  v.  4),  and  in  the  New  Testament  first 
in  the  historical  books  with  reference  to  pre-Chris- 
tian piety  (John  ix.  31;  Acts  x.  2,  7)  and  then  in 
the  later  epistles  mainly  of  Christian  piety  (I  Tim.  ii. 
2,  10,  iii.  16,  iv.  7,  8,  vi.  3,  5,  6,  11;  II  Tim.  iii.  5, 
12;  Tit.  i.  1,  ii.  12;  II  Pet.  i.  6,  7,  iii.  11).  The 
reason  for  this  infrequency  of  occurrence  is  evidently 
that  the  notion  eusebeia,  derived  from  the  heathen 
religion  and  morals,  denotes  piety  in  its  complete 
generality  comprising  all  forms  of  religion,  whereas 
in  the  Biblical  writings  the  uniqueness  of  the  Old 
Te.stament  and  Christian  knowledge  and  worship  of 
Ckxi  is  placed  foremost  in  opposition  to  all  other 
religiouB  ideas.  When  once  this  imiqueness  of 
Christian  piety  was  firmly  established,  the  general 
designation  could  be  applied  in  the  latest  New  Tes- 
tament writings  wiUiout  running  the  risk  of  mis- 


understanding. The  result  was  that  this  generic 
term  actually  received  the  more  special  meaning  of 
Christian  piety  as  the  root  of  all  Christian  morality. 
To  show  godliness  is  to  lead  a  Christian-moral  life 
(I  Tim.  ii.  10,  vi.  11;  II  Pet.  i.  7);  in  this  sense  it 
is  profitable  unto  all  tilings  (I  Tiin.  iv.  8).  See 
Piety.  F.  Sieffert. 

In  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  godliness 
is  the  religious  bearing  of  man,  his  disposition  and 
his  actions,  in  relation  to  God;  or  religiousness. 
Its  forms  are  as  varied  as  the  differences  in  religions, 
yet  heathen  (Acts  xvii.  22-23),  Jewish  (Luke  xxiii. 
50;  Acts  x.  2),  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  god- 
liness are  revelations  of  the  same  fundamental  dis- 
position of  man  toward  the  deity.  It  manifests 
itself  by  the  same  means  with  all:  viz.,  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice;  the  first  denoting  reverence  and 
reliance,  the  other  the  expression  partly  of  grati- 
tude, partly  of  the  sense  of  guilt.  Godliness,  even 
where  not  inspired  by  Christianity,  must  not  be 
underrated.  It  often  supplies  the  want  of  right 
knowledge  by  warmth  of  feeling,  by  zealous  deed, 
or  by  superior  work.  As  long  as,  for  an  individual 
or  a  nation,  the  period  of  ignorance  lasts,  its  devo- 
tion is  agreeable  (Gk.  dektos)  to  the  deity.  Only 
when  it  is  retained  in  conscious  opposition  to  the 
proclaimed  divine  trutl^  and  the  change  of  mind 
(Gk.  metanoia)  is  refused  does  it  lose  its  religious 
value. 

Christian  godliness  is  founded  on  the  pure  knowl- 
edge of  God.  But  this  knowledge,  if  merely  theoret- 
ical, can  exist  combined  with  actual  ungodliness 
(James  ii.  19).  Therefore,  as  a  second  point,  there 
must  be  the  feeling  of  entire  dependence  on  God, 
the  holy  fear  of  him,  which,  wherever  it  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  bondage,  but  of  adoption  (Rom.  viii.  15), 
marks  a  sensation  of  bliss,  of  delight  in  God.  God- 
liness is  perfect  if  man  retains  the  pure  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  filial  awe  of  him,  with  conscious  will, 
as  his  most  precious  good  and  relies  entirely  on  God ; 
if  he  becomes  a  man  of  God  (I  Tim.  vi.  11),  if  his 
heart  is  firmly  established  in  its  innermost  direction 
toward  God  (Heb.  xiii.  9).  This  godliness  is  the 
soul  of  personal  religion,  the  root  of  all  true  virtue, 
the  vigor  of  true  morality.  Its  inunediate  expres- 
sion is  the  offering  incumbent  upon  the  true  Chris- 
tian; imrestrained  self-sacrifice  to  God  (Rom.  xii.  1), 
prayer  and  confession  (Heb.  xiii.  15),  and  brotherly 
love  (Heb.  xiii.  16).  It  must  exercise  a  notable  in- 
fluence on  all  the  doings  of  a  Christian.  The  godly 
man  walks  before  God  (Gen.  xvii.  1),  follows  him  with 
all  his  heart  (I  Kings  xiv.  8),  walks  in  his  truth  (Ps. 
Ixxxvi.  11),  in  the  spirit  (Gal.  v.  25),  in  Jesus  Christ 
(Col.  ii.  6),  in  the  light  (I  John  i.  7);  he  lives  unto 
God  (Gal.  ii.  19),  and  unto  Christ  (Phil.  i.  21). 

Individually  godliness  expresses  itself  in  many  a 
way;  it  develops  by  degrees,  in  conformity  with  age, 
sex  and  temper.  Mary  and  Martha  show  two  types 
(Luke  X.  38^2).  The  model  of  a  child's  devotion 
and  godliness  is  Jesus  in  the  temple  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old;  the  godliness  of  old  age  is  dis- 
played in  Simeon  and  Anna.  Peter,  John,  Paul  are 
godly  men,  yet  very  different  from  each  other. 
Sound  godliness  exists  where  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
will  are  well  balanced.  But  as  the  normal  natural 
man  is  realized  in  one  person  only,  so  is  the  normal 
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godly  rtuin;  all  otbers,  at  the  best,  are  merely  on 
the  way  of  approximartioD  to  Mm.  Truth  and  sin- 
cerity  are  the  crit-eria  of  godliness;  where  they  are 
wanting,  it  becomes  cant  and  hypocrisy,  a  mere 
semblance  (11  Tim.  iii.  5)  or  gain-seeking  (I  Tim. 
vi,  5),  Cajil  BunoERt- 

BtBUOaaA^^Y:  Tbe  leadcoJW  upon  tbe  word*,  particularly 
that  of  Cremcr  and  thit  of  H,  Greer,  Goth^,  1&02,  Eiiin- 
burRh,  1SS6.  Also  the  works  upon  New  Tei^tameni;  The- 
ology, particularly  tlut  of  Bey^nchlotf.  Edinhiuigh,  1896. 

GOD-PARENTS.     See  Baptism,  IIL,  7. 

GODWTH,  FRAKCIS:  Bishop  of  Hereford;  b. 
at  Hannington  (7  ni.  n.e-  of  Northampton),  North- 
amptoDsliire,  1562;  d,  at  Whitbourne  (16  m,  n.e, 
of  Hereford)  Apr.,  1633,  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Godv\*in,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  studied  at 
Oiriat  Church,  Oxford  (B.A,,  1581;  M,A.,  15S4; 
B.D.,  1594;  D.D.,  1596).  After  having  held  vari- 
ous preferments,  including  the  iubdeanery  of 
E^feter,  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Uaadaff  in 
1601,  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1617. 
His  principal  works  are:  Caiuloquv  episatpomm 
Bathonienmum.  et  Weliensium^  a  manuscript  in 
Trinity  College,  published  in  part  by  Thomas  Heam 
in  his  edition  of  John  Whethainstede's  chronicle  (Ox- 
ford, 1732);  A  Calalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land Jince  ihe  First  Phntifig  of  ifw  Chrutian  Religion 
m  this  Island  (Ijondon,  1601;  Lat,  trauBL,  1616); 
Eerum  Anglicarum  Henrico  VULr  Edmardo  F/.  €t 
Maria  regnaniihus,  Anmiles  (1G16;  Eng.  transL, 
Annates  of  England  ;  Coniuining  the  Reignes  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Edioard  the  Sixi,  Queene  Mary, 
1630);  and  the  posthumous  The  Man  in  the  Moon 
(1638;  French  transit,  Paris,  1647),  which  suggf^sted 
to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  the  theme  for  his  famous 
"  Voyage  to  the  Moon.'* 

Bmvtoatumr'.  A.  k  Wood,  Ath^nm  Oxoniem^M,  ed  P.  Bljiw, 
ii,  am,  SB2,  4  voLi.,  LoodoQ,  lj$13-30r  J,  Le  Neve,  Fa$H 
fcd^nv  AngiUana;  J.  19ti»  300,  470*  ii*  252*  Cbtford,  1854; 
DNE,  Kxii,  65-58. 

GOEBEL,  gtf'bel,  SIEGFRIED  ABRAHAM :  Ger- 
man Reformed;  b.  at  Winningcsu  (4  m.  a.w.  of 
Gobtenz)  ^far.  24,  1S44.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Erlangen  (1863-64),  Halle  (1864-€5), 
and  Berlin  (1865^7),  and  was  deacon  at  St.  Peter's, 
Posen  (1868-74),  court  preacher  at  Halberstadt 
(1874-89),  and  consbtorial  councilor  at  MQnster 
(IS89-95),  Since  1895  he  has  been  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Bonn*  In  theology 
he  repre^nts  BibUcal  Christianity,  and  has  ^Tittea 
Die  Fatabdn  Jmu  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1879-60;  Eng. 
tranal.  by  J.  S.  Banks,  Edinburgh,  1883);  Neuim- 
tameniiiche  Schriften,  griechischf  mil  kurzer  ErkMrung 
2  vok^j  Gotha,  1887-93);  Das  Christenlum  Christi 
und  das  kirchliche  Chrisientum  (Gtltersloh,  1896); 
and  Dir  Reden  ttnsers  Hmrn  nach  Johannes  im 
Grundt^xt  ausgekgi,  i  (1906). 

GOEPFERTj  gt!p"fart',  FRAHZ  ADAM :  German 
Roman  CathoUc;  b.  at  Wiirzburg  Jan,  31,  1849. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city  {1867-71)  and,  after  being  chaplain  inKitmngen 
(1871-73)  and  subdirector  of  a  school  for  boys  in 
Wtirzburg  (1873-79),  was  in  1879  appointed  asso- 
ciate professor  of  moral  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
university  of  the  same  city.    Since  1884  he  has  been 


full  professor  of  the  same  subjeeta  at  WCinsburg, 
where  he  was  also  univemty  preacher  from  1S82  to 
1892  In  addition  to  editing  J.  B,  Renninger's 
Fostoraliheologie  (Freiburg,  1893),  he  has  written 
Die  Kaiholizitdt  der  Kirche  (WHtzhntg,  1876);  Dtr 
Eid  (Maina,  1882);  Moraliheolagie  (3  vob.,  Pader- 
bom,  1897-98);  and  St.  Kilianu^iichkin  (Wiirz- 
burg, 1*302). 

GOERRES,  gtJr  r^',  JOHANlf  JOSEF  VOJf :  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic;  b.  inCoblemt  Jan.25,  1776;  d. 
in  Munich  Jan.  27,  1848.  As  a  youth  he  welcomefJ 
ftith  great  eathusiasm  the  revolutionary  movement 
when  it  began  to  invade  Germany  from  France,  and 
advocated  the  same  by  word  and  pen.  But  when 
in  Paris  at  the  close  of  1799  he  found  opportunity 
to  obscn'e  the  republic  at  close  hand,  he  was  so- 
bered and  turned  his  back  on  political 
Early  Life.  life.     The    years    1800-06    ho    spent 

Political     quietly  as  a  teacher  at  C<»blenz,  occu- 

Activity.  pied  with  itudJes  in  phyaical  science, 
after  which  he  spent  two  years  at  Hei- 
delberg, where  he  became  interested  in  Old  German 
literature,  and  published,  as  first  fruits  of  his  Ger- 
manic studies,  Die  deutschen  Volksb^her  (Heidel- 
berg, 1807).  The  last  fruit  of  his  Germanic  studlea 
was  the  Alldeui^che  VolkR-  vnd  Mei^ferli&ler  aus 
den  Handschnften  der  HeidelbeTger  BibiiothBk  (1813). 
By  these  achievements  Gdrrea^  name  is  honorably 
connected  with  the  tjeginnings  of  (Germanic  special- 
ization. His  Myihengeschichit  der  asiati^chen  WeU 
(2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1810)  was  a  product  of  the  ef- 
fort of  Romanticism  to  unite  religion  and  poetry. 

The  wars  of  Uhemtton  led  G5rres  back  into  po- 
litical life.  He  created  an  organ  for  Inmself  in  his 
journal,  the  Rheinischer  Merkur^  and  wielded  a 
potent  infivience  by  reason  of  his  vigorous  language, 
the  keennesn  of  his  political  judgment,  and  his  pa- 
triotic attitude  against  Napoleon.  But  when,  after 
Napoleon's  defeat^  he  also  directed  his  criticism 
againM  the  home  government  and  courageously 
opposed  the  incipient  reaction,  he  became  objec- 
tionable; on  the  publication  of  his  Deutschland  ujid 
die  Rei^olution  ((^blenz,  1820;  Eng*  transL,  Ger- 
many and  the  Revolidiont  London,  1820),  a  warrant 
of  arrest  was  even  issued  against  him,  but  he  fied 
to  Strasburg,  He  still  iaaued  political  w^ritingi 
(1821  and  1822).  But  the  center  of  gravity  of  his 
interests  became  shifted;  he  entertained  a  different 
philosophy  in  regard  to  affiliation  with  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Chureh,  and  the  political  writer  became  a 
church  writer.  This  transition  found  practical  ex- 
pression when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  review  Der 
Kaiholik. 

In  1827  Garres  was  called  by  King  Louia  L  of 
Bavaria  to  the  University  of  Munich,  and  there  at 
last  he  found  the  environment  in  w*hich  his  individ- 
uality could  f uUy  unfold  it^lf .  An  imposing  group 
of  notable  peraonalities  flourished  in  harmony  at 
that  time  in  Munich  (D^llinger,  Lasaubc,  Ringseis, 
Mohler,  Phillips  and  others),  connected 

Professor  with  the  review  Eos,  Besides  his  sue- 
in  Munich,  eessful  activity  as  teacher,  G^rres  found 
time  for  thoroughgoing  scientific 
works,  the  chief  of  which.  Die  ehri&Hiche  Mysiik, 
appeared    in    four   volume,    from   1836  to   1842, 
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ftod  fortunately  escaped  being  placed  on  the  In- 
dc3c ;  for  at  that  tirae  the  Cologne  controversy  broke 
out  (see  DHoaTB-ViscBLi;RiNG)»  which  etral^tway 
called  Gdrres  into  the  arena,  and  incited  him  to 
what  waa  perhaps  his  most  important,  at  any  Tate 
\m  most  ^ectual,  piece  of  writingr  hia  Athanasius 
{Rcgensburg,  1837),  wherein  he  brilliantly  cbam- 
piooed  the  arebbishop  of  Cologne,  Ai  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ftnaaia  emerged  victorious  from 
thia<?onflict,G6iTes  prompted  the  establishment  of 
the  still  current  HistoH^ch-polUiscfie  Blotto.  When 
Bishop  Amoldi  of  Treves  aroused  no  small  sensa- 
tion by  display  of  the  seamless  itsbe  of  Chnst  (see 
Holt  Coat),  and  waa  sharply  attacked  in  the 
matteTp  it  waa  Garrea,  again ^  who  utidertcjok  the  lit- 
erary vindication  of  that  procedure.  He  was  en- 
Qobtedin  1829. 

Gorrea  proved  himself  a  decided  personality  in 
very  diffeTent  situations,  and  made  a  name  for 
himself  through  hia  versatile  literary  activity.  He 
exhibited  \u3  principal  talent  as  a  politiod  writer; 
for  strictly  scientific  research  was  not  his  province, 
&nd  be  waa  w^anting  in  critical  perception.  It  is 
agnifieant  in  relatloD  to  his  ecclesiastical  portion 
that  both  the  later  Ultramontane  cause  and  the 
Old  Catholic  party  appealed  to  his  support,  and 
could  make  that  appeal  eonsistentty ;  since  in  his 
case  there  were  points  of  contact  with  both  these 
tendencies.  He  was  neither  an  Ultramontane 
nor  an  Old  Catholic,  hvit  an  exponent  of  that 
moderate  Catholicism  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  after^effecta  of  the  rationalistic  period  hmi 
blunted  the  edgp  of  earher  acerbiliea.  Nor  was  it 
mitil  after  the  Cologne  dispute  that  the  distinct- 
ively Roman  pho-sea  of  Gfirres  manifested  them- 
aelvefl  the  more  conspicuous [y.         Cahl  Mirbt. 

In  honor  of  GSrres,  the  Gdrre^-Ge^Mscfvaft 
(**  GSrrfts  Society  ^'J  waa  foundecl  on  the  centen- 
nxaJi  aJipiversary  of  his  birth,  1876,  to  promote 
scholarship  in  Roman  Catholic  Germany.  It  has 
isued  an  annual  HiMortBche^  Jahrbtich  since  1S80 
and  Phikt00phischea  JahHiuch  since  18SS,  Qwelien 
umd  Forsckufigen  uus  dem^Gebtti  der  Gesckwhte  (11 
vols.,  1892-1906),  and  a  Slaai^k^con  (2d  ed.,  5 
tdIs.,  19CX)-04),  besides  occasional  publications. 
Brmes  are  offered  to  encourage  investigation.  The 
beadqnarteiB  are  in  Bonn.  Consult  H.  Cardanus^ 
Die  G^rres^^eUMchafl,  1876-1901  (Cologne,  1901). 

BtxuooKAFanf:  Tlie  collected  wiitjiuss  and  letters  wen  pub- 
tbhed  by  liarie  G6rp«  EJid  F*  Bin  der,  9  vok,,  Munich, 
lS54-7i.  GonsuUt  J.  GaiL&nd,  Jtitef  von  0&rr£9,  F»i- 
boi^  lS7fi;  ABB.  ix.  37S-3S9i  J.  Priedrich,  Iffntu  von 
DdOiMger,  tdL  i.,  Muoich,  1S09;  P.  voa  HoenflbrDccb, 
Dm  Pap00ium  in  ^ntr  aomal-kiiUvr^ien  Wirktamkeit 
i  235  KjQ..  Leipdc,  IfiOl;  H,  BrUek,  OeAchitAle  d^  rffu*- 
*eA4m  katfudisehen  Kwche  im  19.  J^hrhundert,  vol,  ii, 
MimJcb*  1903. 

GOESCHEL,  gtfshcl,  KAKL  FRIEDRICH:  Ger- 
man jurist  and  philosopher;  b.  at  Langensalza 
(25  ro,  n.w.  of  Erfurt).  Thuringia.  Oct.  7,  1781; 
d.  at  Naumburg  (22  m.  s.s.w.  of  Halle)  Sept,  22, 
li861.  He  received  hia  first  education  at  Gotha, 
and  m  1803  began  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  until 
1806,  when  he  was  appointed  a  magistrate  in  his 
native  town.  There  he  remained  for  twelve  years, 
aod  during  that  period  gathered  material  from  the 


town  archive  for  a  Chrmtih  der  Siadt  Langenmi^ 
in  Thuringen  (4  vols.,  Langensalza,  181S-44). 
After  the  acquisition  of  Saxony,  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment required  officials  acquainted  with  the  la^ 
and  administration  of  the  new  province,  and  G6schel 
was  accordingly  called  to  Naumburg  in  1819  as  a 
justice  of  the  Superior  Courts  holding  this  office  until 
lSa4.  From  1834  to  1S45  he  officiated  as  a  secre- 
tary in  the  ministry  of  justicse  in  Berlin,  where  he 
was  occupied  chiefly  with  ecclesiastical  affaire; 
while  in  1845  he  waa  appointed  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state,  and  preaident  of  the  consistory  of 
the  province  of  Saxony,  with  residence  In  Magde- 
burg, until  the  revolution  of  1848  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  in  flight. 

Th©  main  endeavor  of  Gdschers  life  was  the 
reconciliation  of  Christianity  with  modem  culture, 
of  which  Hegel  was  the  philosophical,  and  Goethe 
the  poetical,  representati%^e.  Among  his  numei^ 
ous  work»  may  be  mentioned:  t^eder  Goethea  Faust 
und  deasen  FortMeUungf  nebst  einem  Anhange  vom 
ewi^en  Jiiden  (Leipaic,  1824);  Cdciliua  und  Qf±ar 
mtis,  Oder  Gesprache  vher  die  vomehmsten  Einwen- 
dungen  gegen  die  chrMicht  Wahrheii  {Berlin,  1S28); 
Vim  den  Beweisen/ur  die  UTisferhh'ehkml  der  mensch- 
liehen  Sceh  im  Lichie  der  epektdativen  Philomphie 
(1835);  Beiirdge  zur  upektiMiven  Pkilosophie  von 
Gott  uTid  dem  Mt^nsehen  und  dem  Goti^MenBchen 
(1838),  and  UnierhaUuf^en  zur  SchiMerung  Goethe- 
echer  Dicht^  und  Denkweiae  (3  vols.,  Schleusingen, 
1834-38).  He  also  published  a  collection  of  essays 
entitled  ZerHreuie  Btdtter  aus  den  Hand-  und  Hu^fs* 
Aden  eines  JurUien  (3  vols,,  Erfurt,  1832-42),  and 
likewise  wrote  a  noteworthy  treatise  on  Die  Kof^ 
kordienformel  nach  ihrer  GescJiichie,  Lehre  und  kirch- 
lichen  Bedeidung  (Leipsic,  1858), 

GOETTLER,  gtJt'lcr,  JOSEF;  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Dachau  {25  m.  s.c.  of  Augsburg) 
Mar.  9,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  Scheycrn, 
Freising,  and  Munich  {1885-98),  and  since  1904 
has  been  privat-docent  for  dogmatic  theology  at 
the  University  of  Munich,  as  well  as  vicar  of  St. 
Cajetan'a.  He  has  edited  G.  Gundlach's  Ex&rzitien^ 
Vortrdge  (2  vols,,  Munich,  1904),  and  has  written 
St,  Thomm  von  Aquino  und  die  vortridenliniseJien 
Tkomisien  uher  die  Wirkung  dee  Busmkramentes 
(Freibui^,  1904);  and  Der  Milnchencr  kaiecheliseke 
Kurs  (Kempten,  1906). 

GOETTSBERGER,  gUtz'ber-ger,  JOHArriT :     Gei^ 

man  Roman  Catholic;  b-  at  Kobl,  Lower  Bavaria, 
Dec-  31,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Freising  (1889- 
1890)  and  Munich  (IS90-93),  and  after  a  year  as 
curate  (18&4)  was  prefect  at  the  arehiepis  copal 
school  for  boys  at  Freising  (1895-97)  and  instructor 
in  theology  in  the  archiepiscopal  school  in  the 
same  city  (1898-1900).  In  1900  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at 
the  royal  lyceum  of  Freising,  and  since  1903  has 
been  full  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  the  Uni- 
I'ersity  of  Munich.  He  has  w^ritten  Barh£br6uM 
nnd  seine  Scholien  zur  heilig&fi  Schrift  (Freiburg, 
1900). 

GOETZ,  gtJtg,  LEOPOLD  KARL;  German  Old 
Catholic;  b.  at  (krbruhe  Oct.  7,  1868.     After  the 
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completion  of  his  studies,  he  became,  in  1891, 
pastor  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  at  Passau,  since 
1900  professor  at  the  Old  Catholic  theological 
seminary  in  Bonn,  and  since  1902  has  also  been 
associate  professor  of  philosopliy  at  the  university 
of  the  same  city.  He  has  written  Die  Busslehre 
Cyprians  (K6nigsberg,  1895);  Die  geschichtliche 
Stellung  und  Aujgahe  des  deutschen  AUkatholizismus 
(Leipsic,  1896);  Geschichte  der  Sluwenapostel  Kon- 
stontlnus  (Cyrillua)  und  Methodius  (Got ha,  1897); 
Lazaristen  und  Jesuiten  (1898);  Redemptoristen  und 
Protestanten  (Giessen,  1899);  Leo  XIII ^  seine  WeUan- 
schauung  und  seine  Wirksamkeit  queUenmdssig  darge- 
steUi  (Gotha,  1899) ;  Jesuiten  und  Jesuitinnen  (1900) ; 
Fram  Heinrich  Reusch  (1901);  Das  Kiever  Hohlen- 
kloster  als  Kulturzentrum  des  vormongolischen  Rvss- 
lands  (Passau,  1904);  Der  UUramonlanismus  als 
Weltanschauung y  auf  Grund  des  Syllabus  quellenr 
mdssig  dargestelU  (Bonn,  1905);  Kirchenre<^tliche 
und  kiUturgeschichUiche  Denkmdler  AUrusslands 
(Stuttgart,  1905);  Ein  Wort  zum  konfessionellen 
Frieden  (Bonn,  1906);  and  Klerikalismus  und 
Laizismus,  das  Laienelement  im  Ultramontanismus 
(Frankfort,  1906). 

GOEZE,  gtr'tse,  JOHAN  MELCHIOR:  German 
theologian  and  controversialist;  b.  at  Halbcrstadt  (31 
m.  s.w.  of  Brunswick)  Oct.,  1717;  d.  at  Hamburg 
May  1 9, 1786.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Halle ; 
in  1741  he  became  assistant  minister  at  Aschers- 
leben,  whither  his  father  had  moved;  and  in  1744 
diaconus.  Six  years  later  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Magdeburg; 
and  in  1755  went  as  chief  pastor  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Catherine^n  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  It  was  as  a  defender  of  the  orthodox 
Lutheranism  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment (q.v.)  that  Goeze  is  best  known,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  long  continued  conflict  many  hard 
blows  and  violent  epithets  were  exchanged.  The 
lapse  of  time  has  led  those  who  review  the  contro- 
versy to  admit  Goeze 's  sincerity  and  to  grant  his 
claims  to  real  scholarship.  In  his  polemics  his 
appeal  was  to  Scripture  and  the  symbolical  books 
of  Lutheranism;  and  when  these  seemed  to  be  as- 
sailed, his  conceptions  of  his  duty  to  liimself  and 
liis  office  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  the  defense  led  him  often  into  a  vio- 
lence which  is  regrettable.  As  a  consequence  he  was 
the  object  of  severe  attack,  especially  in  the  AUge- 
meine  deutsche  Bibliothek.  In  1705  against  Sem- 
ler  he  defended  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (see 
Bibles,  Polyglot,  I.).  Later  he  justly  assailed 
the  German  translation  of  the  German  Bible  by 
Karl  Friedrich  Bahrdt  (q.v.).  Other  polemics  were 
directed  against  matters  which  are  now  wholly  of 
the  past.  His  principal  attack  was  made  upon 
Lessing  after  the  publication  of  the  Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments  (q.v.);  and  the  fact  that  I^ssing 
chose  Goeze  as  liis  opponent  and  made  him  the 
almost  exclusive  object  of  his  replies  indicates  that 
liCssing  saw  in  him  the  most  dangerous  of  his  critics. 
In  a  single  year  (1778)  Lessing  issued  fifteen  wri- 
tings against  Goeze,  eleven  of  them  named  Anti- 
Goeze  (all  in  HempePs  ed.  of  I^essing,  vol.  xvi.). 
Goeze's  attacks  upon  Lessing  were  printed  in  Frey- 


wiUige  Beytrdge  zu  den  hamburgischen  Nachrichten 
aus  dem  Heiche  der  Gelehrsamkeit,  parts  55-56,  61- 
63,  75.  The  conflict  centered  about  the  importance 
of  the  historical  element  for  faith,  Goeze  maintain- 
ing that  Christian  faith  must  fall  if  the  essential 
content  of  Biblical  history,  especially  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  were  denied.  Lessing's  replies 
were  rather  irritable  than  sound,  while  Goeze's 
attack  was  directed  by  his  conscience. 

Carl  Bertheau. 

Bibliographt:  G.  R.  Rdpe,  Johan  hfelchior  Ooexe,  eine 
Rettung,  Hamburg,  1860  (answered  by  A.  Boden,  LeMting 
und  Ooete,  Leipsic,  1862);  C.  Bross,  in  Hempel's  ed.  of 
Lessing,  vol.  xv.,  Berlin,  1873;  E.  Schmidt,  Leuing,  ii. 
347  sqq.,  BerUn,  1892;   ADB,  ix.  524-530. 

GOG  AND  HAGOG:  A  people  usually  identified 
with  the  Scythians.  In  Gen.  x.  2  the  second  son  of 
Japhet,  named  Magog,  stands  between  Gomer  and 
Madai.  This  sets  him  fortli  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  people,  if  not  of  an  entire  group  of  nations 
north  of  Palestine.  Since  Togarmah  (Armenia)  is 
mentioned  as  the  last  branch  of  Gomer  (the  ancient 
Kimmerians,  Odyssey,  xi.  14;  Herodotus,  iv.  11 
sqq.),  a  stricter  geographical  location  would  place 
Magog's  dwelling  between  Armenia  and  Media, 
perhaps  on  the  shores  of  the  Araxes.  But  the  people 
seem  to  have  extended  farther  north  across  the 
Caucasus,  filling  there  the  extreme  northern  horizon 
of  the  Hebrews  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  15,  xxxix.  2).  This 
is  the  way  Meshech  and  Tubal  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Mushku  and  Tabal, 
Gk.  Moschoi  and  Tiliarenoi),  Some  derive  the  name 
Gog  in  Ezekiel  from  the  name  of  the  country  Magog; 
others  see  in  Gog  a  historical  personage  for  whom 
the  prophet  invented  the  name  of  a  country,  and 
find  in  him  the  famous  king  of  the  Lydians  named 
Gyges  (Gugu  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who 
reigned  about  660  B.C.  (so  E.  Meyer,  and  Sayce, 
Higher  Criticism,  London,  1893,  pp.  125-126),  or 
Gagiy  ruler  of  the  country  of  Sahi  (F.  Delitzsch,  Wo 
lag  das  Parodies  f  Leipsic.  1881,  pp.  246-247),  which 
G.  Smith  identified  with  that  of  the  Scj'thians. 
Ezekiel  announces  a  coming  inroad  by  this  Gog 
which  according  to  the  whole  description  recalls  the 
inroad  of  the  Scythians  into  anterior  Asia  (about 
630  B.C.;  Herodotus  i.  103  sqq.;  cf.  Jer.  vi.  1  sqq., 
especially  verses  22-23).  According  to  the  general 
testimony  of  classical  writers  (Herodotus,  iEschylus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Ovid,  Arrian)  the  Scyth- 
ians were  northern  barbarians  full  of  avarice  and 
fond  of  war,  had  immense  troops  of  cavalry,  wore 
very  efficient  armor,  and  distinguished  themselves 
as  archers,  just  as  is  narrated  of  Magog.  These 
characteristics  induced  Ezekiel  to  conceive  of  Magog 
as  in  close  connection  with  the  Scythians.  Josephus 
also  so  identifies  them  (-4n/.  I.,  vi.  1),  and  after  him 
Jerome  and  later  writers.  The  name  '*  Scythians  " 
was  among  the  ancients  an  elastic  appellation,  and 
so  was  the  Hebrew  Magog.  The  inroad  of  the 
hordes  of  Gog  as  described  by  Ezekiel  is  to  fall  in 
the  period  when  Israel  has  long  returned  from  exile 
and  is  quietly  enjoying  in  its  own  country  the  sal- 
vation its  God  had  granted.  This  Gog  appears  as 
the  leader  of  the  last  hostile  attack  of  the  world- 
powers  upon  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  the 
prophets  of  Israel  had  spoken  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  17; 
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particylarly  Joel  iii,  9  aqq.;  cf.  Micah  iv.  U  «r|q»; 
Zecb.  xii.  2  sqq.  and  xiv.).  Ezekiel  describes  it 
mote  fully.  The  attack  of  tbe  enemy  brings  about 
Ihe  worid-judgment  before  the  walls  of  JcrusfJem. 
Then  all  tbe  world  shall  know  tbo  Lord,  all  captives 
of  Israel  amoDg  tlie  natioDB  shall  be  brought  backj 
uhI  the  stato  of  blajsing  and  grace  of  tbe  people  of 
God  shall  lie  complet^Kl.  The  Apocalypee  (xx,  7 
sqq.)  tnentious  Gog  and  Magog  whom  Satan,  un- 
bound for  the  last  time,  brings  together  after  the 
millenmum  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  to 
fight  against  God's  sajietuary  and  his  Church. 
Their  destruction  through  fire  from  heaven  pre- 
cedes tbe  new  creation  of  heaven  and  earth.  In 
like  manner  both  nations  stand  side  by  side  in 
Jewish  theology  (Jerusalem  Targum  on  Nimi.  xL 
27),  and  among  the  Mohammedans  (Koran  xvlu. 
93,   XXI.  96).  C.  VON  OfiELLi. 

The  name  Gog,  who  is  defin^  in  Ezek.  xxxvitL 
2. 3.  and  xi£±ix.  l,as'*  prince  of  Roeh,  Meftbech  and 
Tubal/'  occurs  seven  times  in  the  Bible,  and 
M^gog  five  times.  In  Eaek-  xxjcix.  6  Magog  is  a 
mistake  for  Gog.  which  appears  in  the  Septuagint 
and  is  demanded  by  ttie  preceding  context.  In 
xxxviii.  2  the  phrase  *'  the  land  of  Magog  "  is  at^ 
tached  imgrammatieally  to  Gog^  and  is  shown  by  the 
phrase  aa  repealed  in  venae  3  to  be  a  gjoas.  The 
oflly  other  passages  in  the  Old  T^tament  in  which 
Magog  occurs  are  Gen.  %.2;  1  Chron.  i.  5.  It 
has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  Magog  is  here 
mi:^  writ  ten  for  Gog,  as  in  Ezek.  xsodx.  6,  the  copy- 
ist having  at  first  overlooked  the  right  word  and 
after  beginning  the  next  one  (Madai)  rectified  his 
error  without  erasing  the  firsit  letter.  Henee  the 
existence  of  Hagog,  which  can  not  be  explained  or 
illustrated  from  any  source,  is  perhaps  more  than 
doubtful.  Cf.  B.  Stacle,  Gesdiichie  de§  Volk^a 
Imiei,  u,  61-62,  Berlin,  1885-       J.  F,  McCurdt. 

BiBi4OoKAP0T :  A.  H.  Suyde,  Higher  CrUicism  and  the  Af^n- 
nnviOf,  London,  ISGMi;  J.  A,  Eiienmenger^  EnidtckU* 
Jmknlhum.  iL  732  vm.,  K&ntiS?berK,  ITU;  A.  KciobeL. 
VuUc&iafei  dtr  Gcnetis.  pp.  60  squ.,  Gi£«wtt,  18^;  F. 
LrnorEimiai.  Ltm  Oriifinea  de  VhUioire,  ii.  458  flqq.,  Paritf, 
1S§4:  J.  Bdhmer,  in  ZWT,  xl  (18^7),  321  pqq.^  11. 
Wmekkr.  AUarieniQltMht  Fondkungum^  i.  IdO  aqq.,  Leip- 
lie,  lEm-.  DB,  ii.  224,  iij.  2l2i  EB,  li.  1747-4S;  ud  th« 
ecnunentuie*  on  Geoeflii  juid  Eiekiel, 

GOLDEIf  CALF.    See  Calf,  the  Golden. 

GOLDEII  LEGEITD*    See  Jacob  (James)  of  Var- 

GOLDEH  HUMBER:  A  number  (L-XIX.)  in- 
dicating the  place  of  a  year  in  the  Met^nic  cycle, 
ari?<irding  to  which  tbe  new  moon  of  any  particular 
month  occurs  on  the  same  day  every  twentieth  year. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  when  t  he 
Metofiic  <^cle  came  into  general  use  about  432  b.c. 
in^riptions  in  letters  of  gold  were  set  up  in  Athens 
and  other  cities  indicating  the  number  of  the  year 
in  the  cycle.  The  numbcra  were  also  written  in 
gfild  or  red  letters  in  the  old  calendars.  In  the 
year  1  B.c.  the  new  moon  fell  on  Jan.  1.  Hence 
to  find  the  golden  number  of  any  year,  add  one  to 
tbe  Tear  A*n*  and  divide  by  nineteen;  tbe  remainder, 
if  any,  i*  the  golden  number  of  the  year;  if  there 
be  no  remainder,  the  golden  number  is  nineteen. 
The  golden  number  U  used  In  finding  the  dale  of 


Eaeter.  See  Calendar,  the  CHEiatiAN,  $  4;  and 
Easter,  L,  3. 

GOLDEN  ROSE:    An  ornament  blessed  by  the 

pope  every  year  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  X^nt  (called 
Lffitare  Sunday  from  the  Ofiening  words  of  the  in- 
troit  of  the  mass  for  the  day)  and  usually  sent  after- 
w^ard  t%3  a  mark  of  special  favor  to  some  Catholic 
sovereign,  male  or  female,  or  to  some  Catbohc  per- 
sonage distingiuBhed  either  as  a  cliureh  member  or 
in  the  civil  commnnity.  The  rose  is  also  occa- 
sionally bestowed  on  noted  churches  or  sanctuaries^ 
or  even  on  illustrioua  Catholic  cities  or  common- 
wealths. 

Originally  iho  ornament  consisted  of  a  single 
flower  of  wrought  gold  colored  red;  later  the  golden 
I>etal3  wore  decked  f\nth  rubies  and  other  precious 
stones  J  and  finally  the  form  adopted  was  that  of  a 
thorny  branch  liearing  several  flowers  and  leaves 
with  one  principal  flower  at  tbe  top,  all  of  pure  gold, 
Tbe  ceremonifM  at  present  employed  in  the  blessing 
of  the  golden  rose  are  quite  elaborate,  fymbohBing, 
according  to  the  liturgista,  Christ  and  his  graco. 
The  origin  of  the  custom  is  uncertain.  An  allu- 
sion to  it  is  certainly  found  in  the  Chronicle  of 
William  of  Newbtirgh  (1197)  and  mention  of  the 
golden  rose  as  such  is  found  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century*  Urban  V.  who  sent  a  golden  rose  to 
Joanna  of  Napka  in  1366,  Is  said  to  be  tbe  first  to 
determine  that  tbe  blessing  should  take  place  annu- 
ally* Doubtless  the  practice  was  but  the  develop- 
ment of  a  much  earlier  custom  on  the  part  of  the 
popes  of  sending  presents  to  princes  who  bad  da- 
served  well  of  the  Church- 

Among  the  great  numtjcr  of  instances  of  the  con- 
ferring of  the  golden  rose  recorded  inMorone'sDLzfo- 
nario  ecckstiistim,  a  few  of  the  more  notfiw^orthy 
are  the  following;  Henry  VIIL  of  EnglaDd  re- 
ceived the  rose  from  three  popes,  the  last  time 
from  dement  VIL  in  1524.  His  daughter,  Queen 
Mary,  received  the  same  favor  from  Julius  11 L  in 
1555.  Pius  IV.  honored  the  republic  of  Lucca  with 
it  in  1564,  and  the  same  pontiff  in  1564  bestowed 
the  favor  on  the  Late  ran  basilica,  Tbe  shrine  of 
Lore  to  received  it  from  Gregory  XI IL  in  1584, 
Bimilajiy  the  cathedral  of  Capua  was  favored  by 
Benedict  XllL  in  1726,  and  in  1S33  the  same  dis- 
tinction was  bcstowetl  by  Gregory  XVL  on  the 
basilica  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  The  queen  of 
France,  IHariaThereaa,  received  it  from  Clement  IX. 
in  1668;  and  the  queen  of  Poland,  IVIaria  Caeimirp 
from  Innocent  XL  in  1684,  in  recognition  of  the 
recent  deliverance  of  Vienna  by  her  vahant  hus* 
band,  John  Sobieski.  If  in  any  particular  year  no 
one  is  deemed  worthy  to  receive  this  distinction, 
the  rose  is  laid  up  in  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican* 
James  F.  DaiacoLt^, 

BiaLiooaAPar:  G,  Moroo^  Z>tiw>njiHo  0ccie#iajlico,  i.v,,  Roma, 
1855;  W,  E.  Adtliji  at  id  T.  AmoLd,  Catholic  DUtwruini, 
pp.  412-113,  London,  IS03* 

GOLDZIHER,  g5ld'z!-her,  IGliATIDS:     Hitnga- 

rian  Jewish  Gricntalist;  b.  at  Stuhlweissenburg  (35 
m.  B,w,  of  Budapest),  Hungary,  June  22,  1850. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Budapest, 
Berlin,  Leipiic  (Ph.D.,  1870),  and  Leydcn.  He 
was  privat-doeent  at  Budapest  in  LS71-72j  and  ir 
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1873^4  tmveled  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 
He  was  secretory  of  the  Jewish  csommimity  at  Buda^ 
pest  from  1876  to  1905  and  in  1894  was  appointed 
professor  of  Semitic  philologj^  in  the  University  of 
Budapest,  wMlo  ainoe  1900  he  has  been  lecttirer  on 
the  philosophy  of  rehgion  in  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminnry  of  the  same  city.  He  served  as  one  of  the 
membetB  of  the  foreign  board  of  consulting  editors 
of  the  JewM  Enajdopedia^  to  which  he  also  con- 
tributed (1901-05).  He  is  particularly  known  for 
his  researches  in  Mohammedamsm.  In  theology 
he  adheres  to  the  critical  method  in  all  problems. 
He  has  written  Siudien  fther  Tanchum  Jtruselmlmi 
(Leipsie,  1870);  Der  Myth<m  bei  den  H^dem  U7\d 
Beine  geschuJiUiche  Entmcklung  (1876;  Eng.  transl,, 
Hebrew  Mythology,  by  R.  Martrneau,  London,  1S77); 
Az  Isddm  (Btidapeat,  1881);  Die  Zdhiriien,  ihr 
Lehraystetn  und  ihre  GGichickte  (Leipsic,  1884); 
Muhitmmedani^ehe  Siiidien  (2  vols.^  Halle,  1SS9- 
1890);  Der  Dxw^n  des  Carwal  ben  Aus  Al-^u^j'a 
(Leipsic,  1893);  Abhandlungen  zur  arabuchen 
PhUologie  {2  vols.,  Leyden^  1896-99);  Le  Liwe  de 
Mohammed  ihn  Toumert^  Mahdi  des  Almohades 
(Algiers,  1903);  and  A  Buddismus  haidsa  az 
Iszldmra  (Budapest,  1903);  and  has  edited  Kitab 
ma  ani  al-nafs  (G5ttlngen,  1907). 

GOLGOTHA.    See  Holy  Sbfulcher, 

GOLTZ,    BDUARD,     FREIHEEtR    VOH    DER; 

German  Protestant;  b,  at  Langenbruck  (16  m.  e.e. 
of  Basel),  HwitEerland,  July  31,  1S70,  He  ft'as  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Berlin »  Halle,  and  Bonn 
(lie.  theol.,  Berlin^  1893).  was  vicar  at  Fehrbellin 
{1895-96),  and  pastor  at  Deyelsdorf,  Ponunerania 
(1898-1902).  In  1902  he  became  privat-docent 
for  practical  theology  at  the  Umversity  of  Berlin » 
where  he  still  remains.  He  has  written  Da&  Gebet 
in  der  ^Uesten  Chrutenherit  (Leipsic,  1901);  Rei^e- 
bilder  aus  d^m  griechh€h4urkischjen  Orient  (Haile, 
1902);  and  Der  DieTisi  der  Frau  in  der  christlichen 
Kirche  (Potsdam,  1905);  AthanoMtvi  de  VirginUafe 
(Ijeipsic,  1905);  and  Tischg^ete  und  Abendmahl- 
(j^bcie  in  fifer  QltchriMlichen  und  grkchuschen  Kirche 
(1905). 

GOLTZ,   HERBiAim,   FREIHERR   V05   DER: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Diisseldorf  May  17, 
1835;  d.  in  Berlin  July  23,  1906,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Berlin,  Ttl- 
hingcn^  and  Bonn  (1853-58),  and  after  being 
chaplain  to  the  Prussian  embassy  in  Rome  from 
1861  to  IS65,  was  appointed  associate  professor 
of  theology  at  Baf^l,  becoming  full  professor  there 
in  1870*  In  1873  he  went  to  Bonn  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity,  but  after  1876  resided  in  Berlin  as 
honorary  professor,  cotmcOor  of  the  supreme  con- 
sistory, member  of  the  supreme  Evangelical  church 
council,  and  provost  of  St,  Peter's,  He  wrote 
EHe  reformierte  Kircke  Genps  im  neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert  (Basel,  1862;  GoUeB  Offenbarung  durch 
heilige  Oeadiichte^  nach  ihrem  WmenbeleiidtM  (1868); 
Die  christlichen  Grundwahrheiten,  oder  die  allge- 
metnen  Frindpien  der  ckrisUicJien  Dogmatik  (Gotha, 
1873) ;  and  TempelbUder  au&  dem  Ldben  dm  Herm 
Jesu  (sermons;  BerUn,  1877)*  He  also  collaborated 
with  A.  Wach  in  editing  Synoda(fragan  sur  Drien^ 


tirung  Uber  die  bevorstehmde  Oemral-Synode  (Biele- 
feld, 1874-75), 

GOMARUS  (GOMAR),  FRANCISCUS:  Leader  of 
the  strict  Calvinistic  party  in  Holland  in  the  Armin- 
ian  controversy;  b,  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  Jan*  30, 
1563;  d,  at  Groningen  Jan.  11,  164  L  He  devoted 
Inmself  to  humanistic  studies  under  Johann  Sturm 
at  Strasburg,  and,  beginning  in  1580,  studied  the* 
ology  at  Neustadt  under  Ursinus,  Zanchiui',  and 
Tossanus,  then  successively  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Heidelberg.  From  1587  be  was  past-or  of  the 
Netherlandish  congregation  in  FranMort-on-the- 
Main.  In  1594  he  became  professor  of  theology  in 
Leyden.  His  strict  Calvinism  involved  him  in 
severe  controversies  with  Arminins  when  he  be^ 
came  his  colleague  in  1603.  The  chief  point  of  dis- 
pute 'rt'as  the  doctrine  of  predestination*  The 
controversy  soon  became  gfmcral.  Colloquies 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  reroncihng  the  oppo- 
nents were  without  sruccess*  When  Arminiua  died 
hi  1609,  Konrad  Vorat  (q*v.),  a  man  of  etUl  more 
heterodox  tendencies,  became  his  successor,  and 
Gomarus  resigned  in  1611  and  became  preacher  of 
the  Reformed  congregation  in  Middelburg,  where  he 
also  lectured  on  theology  and  Hebrew.  In  161 4  he 
went  to  Saumur  as  professor  of  theology,  and  four 
years  later  to  Groningen.  He  took  apruminent  part 
in  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  and  was  one  of  the 
cbief  opponents  of  Arminianism  in  tliat  assembly. 
TKcsneefortb  he  lived  a  lonely  life  at  Groningen. 
In  J 633  he  took  part  in  the  revision  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  at  I^den.  He  was  of  a  polem- 
ical nature,  but  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  His  collected  works,  mofltly 
polemical,  appeared  in  one  volume  folio,  Amster- 
dam,  1645.  See  AitMiNiUi,  JAcontig,  AitMtNiANiSv ; 
Dort,  Synod  of;   llEMONSTnANTS. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

BrHLiooHAPHT:    B.   GlaBius,   G^dgtlserd  Ned^land,   i«   637f 

dtrwijt  in  Ntderiand,  L  101-120,  167-170,  Leydea,  1873. 
Qon^ult  dJso  a.  Sishweiaer,  0m  proUttantischen  Ceniral'- 
dogmsn  in  ihrer  EfUwiek^ilunig^  It.  31-224,  Zuridit  1^6^ 

GOMER.     See  Table  of  Nations. 

GONESmS  (GOiriADZKI,  COICYZA),  PETRUS; 

Polish  aniitriiiitarian;  b.  at  Goniadz  (32  m.  n.w^  of 
Bieloetok)  o.  L525;  place  and  date  of  death  un- 
known. By  his  opposition  to  the  anti-Catholic 
teachings  of  Franceseo  Stancaro  at  Cracow  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of 
Samoptia,  who  sent  liim  abroad  to  complete  his 
education.  During  the  foUoT^ing  years  he  resided 
in  Germany  (especially  at  Wittenberg),  Switzer- 
land (Including  Geneva),  and  probably  Italy.  His 
association  ^ith  ItaUan  antitrinitarians  in  Switzer- 
land and  his  study  of  the  writings  of  Servetus  seem 
to  have  inspired  him  with  heretical  doctrines  con* 
ceming  the  Trinity,  while  from  the  Moravian  Ana- 
baptists he  i^ceived  the  teaching  that  the  diristiaik 
CBB  neither  accept  office  nor  engage  in  war,  and 
took  a  hostile  attitude  toward  infant  baptism.  At 
a  nynod  held  at  Secymin  Jan.  22-23,  155G,  Gonesius 
boldly  polemized  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
a<icepting  the  Apoatlea'  Greedy  but  rejeeiing  the 
Nicene  nnd  Athanasian  f^ymbols.    The  Father  alone 
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is  God;  the  Logos  is  not  the  Son^  but  the  seed  of  the 
Son;  and  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality  is 
rejected.  The  man  Christ  was  transformed  into 
God,  and  God  or  the  Word  into  man,  so  that  the 
Son  is  at  once  subject  to  the  Father,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  two  are  identical.  Refusing  to  re- 
tract, Gonesius  was  sent  to  Wittenberg  in  the  hope 
that  Melanchthon  might  convince  him  of  error. 
The  treatise  which  he  there  prepared,  De  communi- 
caiione  idiomatum  nee  dialectica  nee  phyaica  ideoque 
prorsus  nulla,  was  so  filled  with  the  heresy  of  Serve- 
tus  that  Melanchthon  declined  to  have  any  further 
dealings  with  him,  and  dismissed  him.  Gonesius 's 
reception  in  Poland,  however,  was  most  unfavor- 
able, and  at  a  synod  held  in  the  same  year  at  Pine- 
sow  his  doctrines  were  condemned  as  Arian.  Two 
years  later  at  the  Synod  of  Brzesk  in  Lithuania,  he 
repeated  his  assertions,  and  found  a  strong  defender 
in  the  starost  of  Samogitia,  Jan  Kiszka,  who  ap- 
pointed him  preacher  at  Wengrow  and  placed  a 
press  at  his  disposal  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
views.  He  now  won  to  his  side  many  of  the  clergy 
and  nobility  of  Podlachia  and  Lithuania,  and  in 
1565  the  Reformed  openly  divided  into  trinitarian 
and  unitarian  factions.  The  latter  party  soon  far 
outstripped  Gonesius,  and  he  was  forced  to  struggle 
in  vain  against  the  "  Elbionite  "  and  "  Artemon- 
ite "  heresies  which  denied  the  preexistence  of 
Christ.  Of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  nothing  is 
known.  A.  HEGLERf.  (K.  Holl.) 

Bibuographt:  F.  S.  Bock.  Hist.  arUitrinitariorum,  i.  106, 
ii.  1079.  Ldpaic.  1774-84;  O.  Fock,  Der  Socinianiamiu, 
pp.  143  aqq..  Kiel.  1847. 

GOOD  FRIDAY.    See  Holy  Week. 

GOOD,  THE  HIGHEST. 

Conceptions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ($1). 
The  Scriptural  Conception  (§  2). 
Augustine's  Influence  (§  3). 
Schleiermacher's  View  (§  4). 
The  Sum  of  AU  True  "  Goods  "  (}  6). 

The  term  "  Highest  Good  "  (aummum  honum)  is  an 
expression  used  in  philosophic  discussion  to  denote 
the  chief  end  of  man's  existence.    Cicero  defines  it 
(De  finibuSf  I.,  xiL  42)  as  "  that  which  is  referred 
to   no   other   thing,    while   all   other 
I.  Concep-  things  are  referred  to  it.''    The  corre- 
tions  of     sponding  Greek  word  telos,  **  end/'  is 
Plato  and  often  used  simply,  without  any  quali- 
Aristotle.    fying  words,  for  the  highest  good,  with 
which  Aristotle  identifies  it  ("  Nico- 
machean  Ethics,"  1094a,  18-22):   "  If  anything  is 
an  end  of  our  actions  which  we  desire  for  itself,  and 
other  things  on  account  of  it  ...  it  is  plain  that 
this  must  be  the  Good  and  the  Best."    And  that  this 
is   almost   universally  predicated   of  eudatmoniaf 
"  happiness,"  he  states  in  another  passage  (1095a, 
17  sqq.) :  "  For  we  choose  this  for  its  own  sake  al- 
ways, and  never  for  the  sake  of  anything  else."    He 
admits,  however,  that  there  is  a  controversy  as  to 
what    constitutes   it.    The   Chnstian    Fathers,    in 
estimating  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  on  this 
subject,  give  the  preference  to  Plato,  because  in 
his   system  God   Is  especially  prominent   as   the 
**  objective  "  Highest  Good,  in  the  modem  phrase. 
V.~2 


Aristotle  considers  merely  "  the  end  of  our  actions," 
the  "  Good  "  which  can  be  reaUzed  by  himian  effort, 
while  Plato  brings  ethics  into  close  relation  with 
metaphysics.  He  hypostatizcs  the  "  Good "  of 
Socrates  into  the  highest  of  his  "  ideas,"  identi- 
fying it  with  the  notis,  "  mind,"  of  Anaxagoras,  the 
one  thing  that  has  real  existence,  the  Godhead. 
In  Plato  the  same  term,  "  the  Good,"  designates 
what  is  highest  alike  in  the  life  of  man  and  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  The  Fathers  also  commend 
the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  etliical  *'good," 
the  attainable  "  end,"  the  "  happiness  "  of  man. 
the  Highest  Good  in  a  subjective  sense,  as  "  a 
likeness  to  God  to  the  extent  of  our  powers,  which 
hkcness  consists  in  becoming  just  and  holy  by  means 
of  wisdom."  The  conception  of  the  Highest  Good 
in  Christian  ethics  was  largely  influenced  by  the 
Platonic  view,  according  to  which  the  soul  becomes 
hke  God  only  by  ascetic  flight  from  the  world  of 
sense  into  the  world  of  ideas,  by  philosophic  medi- 
tation on  death,  by  ideal  speculation  and  contem- 
plation of  the  Godhead.  This  is  intellectualism,  to 
whose  prevalence  in  the  Church  Aristotle  also  con- 
tributed by  defining  as  the  highest  good  the  **  con- 
templative activity  "  of  the  soul  which  is  like  that 
of  God. 

The  phrase  "  your  good "  of  Romans  xiv.  16 
might  be  referred  to  the  Highest  Good  and  to  the 

"  kingdom  of  God  "  in  the  following 

2.  The      verse;    but  telo8  nowhere  in  the  New 

Scriptural   Testament  denotes  the  Highest  Good. 

Conception.  Ps.    xvi.    is    sometimes    superscribed 

"God  the  Highest  Good";  though 
the  text  of  verse  2  is  uncertain,  throughout  the 
psalm  Yahweh  is  the  "  portion  "  of  the  righteous, 
from  whom  they  derive  all  good  things  (cf.  also 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  25,  26,  28).  Schleiermacher  remarks 
(WerkCf  III.,  ii.  456)  that  the  designation  of  God  as 
the  Highest  Good  is  an  improper  expression,  and 
that  it  is  more  correctly  defined  as  love  for  God. 
But  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  persons  (such 
as  a  wife  or  a  child)  as  oiu*  good  in  the  sense  of  a 
possession  that  makes  us  happy,  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  speak  definitely  of  our  love  for  them. 
God  is  thus  Israel's  Highest  Good;  he  has  given 
himself  to  this  people  as  their  lord  and  king.  As 
such  he  is  their  lawgiver,  their  national  good  (Deut. 
iv.  8),  more  to  be  desired  than  gold  (Ps.  xix.  10), 
and  provides  all  other  good  things  for  them.  If 
"  your  good  "  in  Rom.  xiv.  16  is  not  directly  to  be 
referred  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  kingdom  is  still, 
according  to  the  words  of  Jesus  (Matt.  vi.  33;  cf. 
xiii.  44,  46)  that  which  is  first  to  be  sought.  When 
God  is  perfectly  recognized  as  king,  he  will  as  such 
bless  his  people  with  all  good  things  and  thus  be 
the  Highest  Good  of  men.  Even  at  present  it  is 
the  good  (best)  part  (Luke  x.  42)  to  hear  the  words 
of  Jesus,  through  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
established  within  the  soul  (cf.  also  Matt.  xiii.  16; 
John  iv.  10).  Tliat  he  is  our  Highest  Good  is  ex- 
pressed most  clearly  in  Phil.  iii.  7-10,  i.  21-23;  II 
Cor.  xii.  9;  Heb.  iii.  14.  The  "  good  things  "  of 
Matt.  vii.  11  are  summed  up  by  Luke  (xi.  13)  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  Highest  Good,  including  all  the 
others.  It  would,  however,  be  unscriptural  to  con- 
fine the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  tlic  Highest 
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Gti«d  to  tbne  rdations  with  him.  His  rule  implies 
she  Utfwing  of  his  people  with  social  and  natural 
ccvd  chin^.  But  if  any  religion  may  be  taken  as 
bftvin^  an  eschatological  conception  of  the  Highest 
G<v^  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  under- 
jc^Dis  the  tenn  of  that  which  is  really  highest  ("  that 
which  is  perfect."  I  Cor.  xiii.  10).  Such  passages  as 
1  Cor.  viii.  6:  Rom.  xi.  36;  Eph.  iv.  6  imply  that 
0^x1.  who  directs  all  things  toward  himself,  is  the  end 
erf  the  world,  or  that  the  course  of  its  history  is  to 
tend  to  his  glory.  The  expressions  of  I  Cor.  xv.  28 
and  Rev.  i.  S  have  contributed  to  a  metaphysical 
conception  of  God  as  the  Highest  Good  in  the  sense 
of  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things.  The  maintenance 
erf  his  |:U^rv  in  tliis  sense  is  the  devout  purpose  of 
thiW  who  desire  his  beneficent  rule  to  prevaU  (Matt. 
V.  16:  I  Cor.  x.  31;  Eph.  i.  12;  Phil.  i.  11,  ii.  11; 
llVteriv.  II). 

In  tin*  rhureh  of  the  second  century  also,  the 

expected  kingiiom  of  God  was  looked  upon  as  the 

Higliest  Good.     It  was  a  result  of  the 

3*  Augu»-   Hollonisation  of  Christianity  when  an 

tilled  In-   increjising  influence  was  exerted,  from 

fluency.  Clomont  of  Rome  (Ad  Corinthws, 
xxxvi.  2)  to  Clement  of  Alexandria 
vv'^f^^m,.  VI..  xii.).  by  the  formula  "  the  most  per- 
tVvt  ^^HH^  is  knowledge,  wliich  is  to  be  chosen  for 
ifjk  own  sake."  >%ithout  reference  to  anything  else 
A:(  in  tin*  qiiotation  from  Aristotle  above.  This 
km^^^hsftrt'  (in  the  high  sense  given  to  the  word 
^H«,vti'«.  donoting  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
l^xi\  »inw  it  has  God  for  its  highest  object,  in  a 
«M^^»  doilies  man,  and  makes  him  immortal.  Au- 
Uuslino's  inlluence  was  epoch-making  for  the  develojv 
mont  of  the  idea  here  discussed.  He  removed  it  a 
\HMisidt»niblo  diHtnnce  from  the  moralism,  intellec- 
txiHliHin.  natiiralism  of  the  ancients,  and  returned 
to  tho  Scriptural  paths.  In  union  with  Paul,  he 
do|mrts  most  >\idely  from  moralistic  naturalism. 
Tlw»  ancient  morality  was  capable  of  the  religious 
inton>ri»tation  that  the  natural  powers  were  gifts 
of  G«h1;  but  Christian  ethics  presupposes  new, 
iiU|M»niJitural  powers,  derived  from  the  new  creation 
bv  CJihI'h  gnvce.  The  ancient  philosopher  expected, 
for  perfect  happiness,  to  become  what  he  already 
was  by  nature,  through  the  energetic  cultivation  of 
tho  higher  or  spiritual  part  of  his  being,  in  itself 
|{ixh1  and  making  it  dominate  the  lower  or  sensual 
|virt.  Augustine  taught  that  man  can  become 
Moniething  quite  other  than  he  is  by  nature,  through 
correspondence  to  the  divine  purpose.  The  period 
of  Augustine's  influence  extends  practically  down 
to  Schleiermacher.  Even  Kant's  conception  of  the 
Highest  Good  is  not  really  a  new  one.  In  the 
KrUik  der  praktwchen  Vemunft  (Riga,  1788),  he 
treats  of  two  different  elements  of  the  Highest 
Good — virtue  conceived  as  an  incessant  progression 
toward  perfect  happiness,  he  calls  the  highest 
(supremum)  good;  but  it  is  not  yet  the  perfect  and 
complete  (cfmsummatum)  good,  since  to  become 
this  it  requires  a  happiness  proportioned  to  it,  which 
is  the  second  element  of  the  Highest  Good.  The 
ultimate  end  of  the  universe  is  to  be  sought  not  in 
the  happiness  of  rational  beings,  but  in  the  Highest 
Good,  which  adds  the  condition  of  its  accordance 
\*ith  the  la^'s  of  virtue. 


After  Augustine  Schleiermacher's  teaching  marks 

the  next  stage  in  the  development.     In  his  two 

treatises  Ueber  den  Begriff  des  hdchsten 

4.  Schleier-  Guts  (1827,   1830\  the  term  denotes 

macher's  the  sum  of  the  products  of  moral 
View.  activity,  in  so  far  as  this  activity  still 
includes  them  in  itself  and  continues  to 
develop  them.  The  total  result  of  the  operations  of 
reason  in  the  world  through  the  hiunan  organiza- 
tion is  the  Highest  Good — a  perfect  and  complete 
whole,  expressed  in  the  terms  "  golden  age,"  "  per- 
petual peace,"  "  community  of  language,"  "  king- 
dom of  heaven."  In  this  organism  of  results,  vir- 
tue, their  cause,  is  included  as  the  powerful  Ufe  of 
reason  in  the  individuals.  Schleiermacher *s  epoch- 
making  character  in  regard  to  this  question  con- 
sists in  his  introduction  into  the  concept  of  the 
Highest  Good  of  two  new  elements,  the  dominion  of 
man  over  the  earth  and  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

The  place  where  alone,  if  God  is  all  in  all,  the 
absolute  ultimate  end  exists  is  God's  own  personal 
spirit,  that  of  his  Son,  and  those  of  the  angels  and 
saints.  The  life  of  God  and  the  "  eternal  hfe  "  of 
his  perfect  children  is  the  highest  reality  which 
exists  for  its  own  sake  and  renders  the  question  of 
a  purpose  absurd.  But  what  is  life?  In  the  Scrip- 
tural conception  of  the  life  of  God  causation,  ac- 
tivity, incessant  energy  predominates  among  its 
constituent  factors.  In  the  eternal  life  of  spirits 
that  are  like  him,  causation  of  religious  acts  in 
relation  to  him  and  of  social  acts  in  relation  to  the 
world  of  blessed  spirits  is  a  similarly  dominant  fac- 
tor. With  this  energy  sensations  of  happiness  are 
so  inseparably  connected  that  they  can  not  be 
differentiated,  as  accidental  consequences,  from  it 
as  the  end.  To  separate  happiness  as  a  subjective 
accident  from  the  moral  end  is  something  only  to 
be  attempted  by  objectivism,  which  designates 
objective  spiritual  results,  valuable  in  and  for  them- 
selves, as  the  end.  It  calls  them  "  good  "  because 
the  object  of  life  is  their  attainment,  and  disap- 
proves of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  "  good," 
something  which  has  the  power  to  produce  happi- 
ness in  the  individual  consciousness.  In  opposition 
to  this  view,  tlie  Christian  doctrine  uses  the  term 
"  Highest  Good  "  in  the  old  eudemonistic  sense, 
and  maintains  that  the  happiness  produced  in  the 
blessed  spirits  by  their  perfect  acts  of  causation 
is  necessarily  included  in  the  absolute  ultimate  end. 
Even  when  we  call  God  himself  the  ''objective 
Highest  Good,"  we  do  so  only  in  distinction  from 
the  subjective  eudaimonia  (happiness)  which  he 
causes.  And  God  is  not  a  "  good  "  in  the  abstract, 
but  the  Highest  Good  to  himself,  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  world.  So  far  Schleiermacher  is  correct 
when  he  says  in  his  ChrUdiche  Ethik  :  "  The  asser- 
tion that  God  is  tlie  Highest  Good  is  not  altogether 
justifiable,  for  a  tiling  is  only  classed  among  our 
*  goods  *  w^hen  we  liave  or  possess  it;  but  if  we  say 
that  the  possession  of  God  or  union  ydih  God  is  the 
Highest  Good,  no  objection  can  be  raised."  This 
possession  is  not  an  inactive  possession.  Schleier- 
macher insists  that  it  is  an  essential  property  of 
what  we  call  a  "  good  "  to  arouse  a  living  activity, 
and  that  an  inactive  condition,  no  matter  how 
richly  endowed,  does  not  come  under  this  head;  and 
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the  same  is  true  also  of  "  goods  "  not  produced  by 
human  activity,  of  God  and  his  dominion,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  religious  and  social  activities  of  the 
spirits,  in  which  they  are  "  blessed "  (James  i.  25). 
Now,  the  Christian  faith  knows  of  no  capacity  to 
produce  these  activities  except  through  the  Savior; 
and  Schleiermacher  says,  "  accordingly  the  redemp- 
tion through  Christ  is  itself  the  Highest  Good," 
thus  including  in  the  term  the  element  of  the  gift 
of  grace.  It  is  easy  enough  to  avoid  any  identifi- 
cation of  this  with  the  real  end. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction  drawn  by  Thomas 

Aquinas  (Summa,  iii.  13)  between  "  an  end  which 

is   constituted   by   the   action   of  an 

5.  The  Sum  agent  "  and  "  an  end  which  is  pre- 

of  All  True  existent  and  to  be  acquired  or  ob- 

"Goods."  tained  by  action  or  motion."  Under 
the  latter  head  come  God  and  his 
gifts,  the  Savior  and  salvation,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  ministers  salvation.  These  gifts  are  accepted 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  with  which  man's  part,  the 
"  action,"  begins,  that  which  constitutes  the  "  end  " 
in  the  former  sense,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
"  preexistent  end."  In  the  religious  and  social  ac- 
tivities produced  in  him  by  the  eternal "  goods  "  the 
Christian  mm<t  perfect  himself  by  daily  repentance. 
The  degree  of  perfection  which  must  be  attained 
by  each  in  this  worid  is  not  known  to  us;  but  we 
have  firm  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  hope 
for  moral  perfection  in  the  other  world,  which  shall 
perfect  also  our  moral  happiness.  Physical  happi- 
ness, too,  will  be  bestowed  upon  us  by  God's  love, 
though  of  what  nature  this  will  be  no  one  knows. 
While  Christians  already  possess  "  eternal  life,"  a 
life  which  is  supramundane  and  heavenly,  this  is 
only  a  feeble  beginning  compared  with  the  blessed 
perfection  to  be  attained  in  the  likeness  of  God  in 
the  world  to  come.  It  may  therefore  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  to  be  included  in  the  idea  of  the  (sub- 
jective) Highest  Good.  God's  gifts,  when  he  shall 
be  all  in  all,  will  of  course  not  be  the  same  as  his 
present  gifts — redemption,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
sanctification.  And  since  in  this  Ufe  the  blessings 
of  civilization  may  be  niunbered  among  his  gifts, 
it  is  possible  to  include  them  also  in  the  conception 
of  tl^  Highest  Good,  which  thus  becomes  the  sum, 
the  organism,  the  system,  the  totality  of  all  true 
"  goods."  Karl  Thieme. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  subject  is  treated  from  the  historio- 
philosoi^cal  side  in  all  works  on  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy— e.s.,  F.  Ueberweg,  Oe^chichte  der  PhUotophU,  ed. 
M.  Heinse,  i.  184.  238,  272-273.  BerUn.  1894  (giving  ref- 
erenees  to  other  literature).  It  is  also  included  within 
the  scope  of  works  on  ethics  and  Christian  ethics. 

Consult:  Palmer,  in  JahrbQeher  fUr  dtuUche  TheohgUt 
V  (1860),  436  sqq.;  K.  Werner.  OeMchiAU  der  apologe- 
fiaeken  und  poiemitKhen  LiUratur  der  ^rieUichen  Theoloffie, 
L  489-409,  Sehaffhausen,  1861;  Heman,  in  JahrbUcker 
f&r  deutaeke  Theologie,  zvii  (1872).  442  sqq.  (on  Schleier- 
macher); Amoldt,  in  AUprewuUdie  MonaUathrift,  xi 
(1874).  193  sqq.  (on  Kant);  8.  Huber.  Die  OllUkeeliokeiU- 
Uhre  dee  AriMotdee  und  heiligen  Tliomae  von  Aguinae^ 
Freisins,  1893;  J.  Kaftan,  in  ZeiUchrift  flkr  Theologie  und 
Kirtke,  vii  (1897),  13. 

GOOD,  JAMES  ISAAC:  German  Reformed;  b. 
at  York,  Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1S50.  He  was  educated  at 
I^ayett«  College  (B.A.,  1872)  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1872-75).  He  was  pastor  of 
Heidelberg  Reformed  Church,  York,   Pa.   (1875- 


1877),  Heidelberg  Reformed  CJhurch,  Philadelphia 
(1877-90);  Calvary  Reformed  Church,  Reading, 
Pa.,  (1890-05).  He  was  connected  with  Ur- 
sinus  0)llege,  Philadelphia,  first  as  professor  of 
church  history  from  1890  to  1893,  and  then  as  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatics  and  pastoral  theology  and  dean 
of  the  school  of  theology  from  1893  to  1897. 
Since  1907  he  has  been  professor  of  Reformed 
Church  history  in  Central  Theological  Seminary, 
Tiflin,  O.  In  theology  his  position  is  conservative 
and  positive.  He  has  written  Origin  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Germany  (Reading,  Pa.,  1887); 
Rambles  around  Reformed  Lands  (1889);  History 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany  (1894);  History 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  (1899); 
Famous  Women  of  the  Reformed  Church  (Philadel- 
phia, 1902);  and  Famous  Missionaries  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  (1903). 
GOOD  TEMPLARS.  See  Total  Abstinencb. 
GOOD  WORKS. 

Ethnic  and  Jewish  (Conception  (§1). 

The  Teaching  of  Jesua  (§2). 

Pauline  Teaching  (§  3). 

Patristic  and  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  ($4). 

In  the  Eastern  CSiurch  (§5). 

The  Teaching  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  (§  6). 

Modem  Lutheran  Teaching  (§7). 

Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  Criticised  (§8). 

There  are  only  faint  traces  among  the  Babylo- 
nians of  the  conception  of  a  judgment  of  the  dead, 
but  Babylonian  prayers  contain  peti- 

X.  Ethnic  tions  that  the  '*  table  of  good  works  " 
and  Jewish  might  be  written  upon  and  the  "  table 
Conception,  of  sins  "  destroyed.  The  former  table 
is  identical  with  the  "  table  of  life  " 
upon  which  Nebo  registers  man's  length  of  life. 
In  the  Egyptian  religion  Thoth  corresponds  to  this 
writing  god,  the  heart  of  the  dead  is  weighed  in  a 
scale  and  Thoth  notes  the  result.  The  dead  man 
puts  in  a  claim,  for  example,  for  charity,  **  I  have 
given  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty, 
clothes  to  the  naked,  and  passage  to  those  without 
ship."  The  Greek  conception  of  the  judgment  of 
the  dead  was  influenced  by  the  Babylonians  (cf. 
L.  Ruhl,  De  mortuorum  judiciOf  Giessen,  1903).  In 
the  Zoroastrian  eschatology  the  conceptions,  good 
thoughts,  good  words,  good  works,  are  important 
(see  ZoBOASTER,  Zoroastrianism).  These  accom- 
pany the  soul  in  its  flight  to  heaven.  At  the  judg- 
ment of  the  dead  good  works  are  weighed  against 
bad  works.  Here  may  be  found  the  idea  of  a  treas- 
luy  of  superfluous  good  works  and  that  works  of 
pity  are  decisive.  These  ideas  probably  had  an 
influence  upon  the  Jewish  religion.  Their  influence 
upon  Islam  is  well  known.  These  parallel  features 
are  especially  noteworthy:  books  of  good  and  bad 
works,  the  weighing  of  them,  and  emphasis  on 
works  of  pity.  God  accepts  repentance.  Faith 
and  good  works  must  follow  in  order  to  drive  away 
former  evil  (J.  B.  Baling,  Eschatohgie  des  Islam, 
pp.  18-25,  Leipsic,  1895).  In  the  Jewish  religion 
ma*asim  forimy  "good  works,"  are  frequently  men- 
tioned along  with  mizwoth,  "  fulfilment  of  the  law." 
Ma*aseh  signifies  the  practical  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
and  comes  next  to  its  study,  and  might  include  the 
conception  of  mizwoth.  It  was  not  hmited  to  the 
giving  of  alms  and  acts  of  kindness.  It  can  not  bQ 
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maintained  that  all  good  works  of  these  two  sorts 
were  regarded  as  extralegal  (cf.  Deut.  xv.  7  sqq.). 
But  although  they  were  commanded  by  the  law, 
the  measure  and  degree  in  which  they  were  to  be 
performed  were  left  to  individual  initiative.  The 
idea  of  **  deeds  of  kindness  "  (gemiltUh  haaadhtm) 
first  appears  in  Ecdesiasticus  and  Tobit;  these  acts 
relate  to  the  dead,  mourners,  the  sick,  strangers, 
and  prisoners,  and  are  dependent  upon  personal 
motive.  They  have  justifying  and  atoning  power. 
They  are  written  down  in  books  in  heaven,  and  on 
the  judgment  day  God  opens  the  books  and  judges 
accordingly  (Jubilees,  xxx.  19  sqq.).  Another  con- 
ception is  that  of  the  garnering  up  of  good  works. 
On  the  judgment  day  they  **  awake  "  (IV  Ezra  vii. 
35,  77).  In  Pirke  Aboth  iv.  11a,  vi.  9b,  good  works 
are  represented  as  companions  of  the  departing 
soul  and  witnesses  in  his  favor  before  the  judgment 
seat.  The  idea  sometimes  appears  of  the  super- 
fluity of  the  good  works  of  the  Fathers  being  vica- 
riously accredited  to  Israel  (IV  Ezra  8,  26  sqq.). 

On  the  expression  kola  or  agaiha  erga,  which  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  first  in  Matt.  v.  16,  cf.  H. 

Cremer,  Worterbtich   der  neuiestament^ 

2.  The     lichen    Grdcim    (Gotha,    1902),    and 

Teaching  of  Zahn,  Das  Evangelium  dea  MaUhdus, 

Jesus.      p.  203  (Leipsic,  1905).    The  image  of  a 

"  treasure  in  Heaven  "  is  used  also  by 
Jesus  (Matt.  vi.  20),  who  retains  the  conceptions 
relating  to  the  reward  for  good  works.  The  image  of 
bookkeeping  with  reference  to  good  works  appears 
in  Rev.  xx.  12;  that  of  the  companionship  of  good 
works  in  Rev.  xiv.  13.  Jesus'  criticism  of  the 
righteousness  of  good  works  is  aimed  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  claiming  credit  with  God,  at  the  con- 
fusion of  the  distinction  between  moral  and  ritual- 
istic works,  at  the  increasing  of  the  necessary 
number  of  good  works  to  an  intolerable  degree,  and 
at  the  pride  and  love  of  glory  accompanying  it. 
The  Jews  commonly  associated  almsgiving,  prayer, 
and  fasting  as  types  of  good  works.  Jesus  approved 
of  fasting  as  an  expression  of  a  sorrowful  mood,  but 
not  as  a  means  of  purification.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  words  as  indications  of  the  character 
of  the  spirit  (Matt.  xii.  36-37),  but  he  also  praised 
the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  in  contrast  to  the  mere 
utterance  of  words  (Matt.  vii.  21,  xxi.  28  sqq.). 
He  taught  also  that  only  those  acts  of  love  are 
good  that  arise  from  adequate  motives  (Matt.  xxv. 
37  sqq.).  In  Luke  x.  20  he  uses  the  old  image  of 
a  book  of  life,  meaning  that  his  disciples  had  con- 
fessed God  and  been  chosen  to  salvation. 

Paul  was  not  only  a  man  of  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, but  an  active  character  and  an  ethical  genius. 

It  is  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that 
3.  Pauline  his  denial  of  justification  by  w^orks 
Teaching,   meant  an   alienation  from  works  (A. 

Schlatter,  DerGlaube  im  N.  T.,  pp.327 
sqq.,  381  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1905).  Paul  opposes  the 
doctrine  that  man  may  demand  recompense  from 
God  for  doing  that  which  God  has  bidden  him  do.  It 
is  impiety  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religion  of  sal- 
vation and  faith  in  Christ.  He  opposes  to  the  Jewish 
formula,  "  works  and  faith,"  the  principle  "  out  of 
faith  alone."  Faith  is  trust  in  the  grace  of  God, 
wliich  alone  brings  salvation  and  would  no  longer 


be  grace  if  the  principle  "  by  works  "  were  valid. 
The  sole  efl5cacy  of  predestined  grace  is  lauded  in 
Rom.  xi.  6;  its  relation  to  works  in  Eph.  ii.  9-10. 
Paul  certainly  valued  highly  the  activity  of  Chris- 
tians in  works,  which,  religiously  considered,  is 
nothing  less  than  God's  ''  good  works."  The  saving 
power  of  good  works  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
judgment  decision  will  be  based  upon  them.  This 
seems  contradictory  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  It  will  not  do  to  regard  the  former 
of  these  views  as  a  mere  survival  in  Paul  of  a  Jewish 
mode  of  thought.  Paul  not  only  felt  that  Christ 
was  producing  all  those  heroic  works  which  he, 
Paul,  was  able  to  do  through  love  of  Christ,  but 
he  also  recognized  in  himself  freedom,  power,  and 
responsibility.  He  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  joy  because  he  was  able  to  do  something 
for  the  love  of  Christ,  for  which  he  hoped  to  receive 
not  "  reward  "  from  Christ,  but  favor  and  friendly 
recognition.  Faith  in  Christ  as  judge  because  of  his 
"  meekness  and  gentleness  "  (II  Cor.  x.  1)  made  the 
idea  of  man's  hoping  in  his  littleness  to  deserve 
anything  of  God  because  of  his  works  seem  less 
presumptuous.  The  ethical  conception  that  sal- 
vation must  be  dependent  upon  activity,  respon- 
sibility, and  duty  was  developed  in  Paul's  mind  by 
the  idea  of  the  atonement.  The  pastoral  letters 
mention  frequently  the  idea  of  good  works,  which 
then  passed  into  church  doctrine  and  terminology. 
While  these  letters  do  not  contain  the  phrase  "  faith 
and  works,"  they  do  contain  the  phrase  "  faith  and 
love." 

For  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  justification  by 
works  see  Justification.   Tne  best  material  bearing 

on  the  common  postapostolic  view  of 

4.  Patristic  good  work  is  presented  in  A.  Titius, 

and  Roman  Die   neutentamenUiche   Lehre   von   der 

Catholic    Seligkeitf  vol.  iv.,  chap.  iv.  (Ttibingen, 

Doctrine.    1900).    For  the  apostolic  fathers,  E.  J. 

Goodspeed,  Index  patristicus  (Leipsic, 
1907)  is  valuable.  Their  ethicism  is  currently  ex- 
plained as  due  to  Jewish  influence.  The  significance 
of  TertuUian,  Cyprian, and  Augustine  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  is  very  great  (see 
Justification).  Augustine's  De  fide  et  operibus 
established  in  the  Church  Paul's  doctrine  of  "  faith 
which  worketh  by  love  "  (Gal.  v.  6).  The  specific 
Roman  Catholic  combination  of  a  religion  of  salva- 
tion and  a  religion  of  justice  began  after  the  time  of 
TertuUian  to  be  formed  by  means  of  an  elastic  and 
complicated  conception  of  Merit  (q.v.).  The  thesis 
of  Augustine  that  God  crowns  as  human  desert  his 
own  gifts  of  grace  made  the  combination  possible. 
The  scholastics  treat  many  problems  relative  to 
this  subject  not  under  the  title  of  bona  opera,  "  good 
works,"  but  under  actus  humani,  "  human  ac- 
tivities," as  belonging  to  ethics.  As  they  recognized 
seven  principal  virtues,  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  as  especially  good  acts,  eight  evangelical 
beatitudes,  so  also  they  counted  seven  corporal  and 
seven  spiritual  works  of  charity.  The  corporal 
were  the  Jewish  **  deeds  of  kindness  "  (Lactantius, 
Epitome,  Ix.;  Augustine,  De  moribus  ecdesicB 
cathoUccBf  xxvii.).  These  works  of  pity  especially, 
but  also  the  other  categories  mentioned,  are  still 
important  in  the  Roman  Church.    The  prevailing, 
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external,  reward-hungry  doctrine  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  undermined  by  mystics  like  Bernard,  Eckhart, 
and  Tauler  (qq.v.).  The  Tridentine  council  de- 
fended the  "  regard  for  reward  "  (see  Reward)  and 
the  fear  of  hell  and  judgment.  Christ  is  not  only 
the  Savior  whom  one  should  trust,  but  the  lawgiver 
whom  one  must  obey.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  bare  and 
unconditioned  promise  of  eternal  life  without  the 
requirement  of  observing  the  conunands  of  God 
and  of  the  Church.  As  works  of  satisfaction  are 
mentioned  "  fasting,  works  of  charity,  prayer,  and 
other  exercises  of  the  spiritual  life."  The  point  of 
view  is  not  alone  that  of  the  observance  of  the 
commandments.  Good  works  are  regarded  also 
as  sufferings  with  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  17),  as  war 
with  the  flesh;  and  especially  noteworthy  is  the 
connection  with  Johannean  mysticism.  The  current 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  may  be 
sketched  briefly  as  follows:  even  a  man  who  has 
committed  a  sin  deserving  of  death  may  perform 
naturally  good  works,  which,  although  they  will 
not  bring  him  to  Heaven,  "  are  very  useful  in  ob- 
taining from  the  Divine  pity  the  grace  of  conversion, 
and  in  winning  temporal  reward  or  avoiding  tem- 
poral pimishment  "  (Katholischer  Kaiechismits  fiir 
das  Apostoliscke  Vikariat  im  Konigreiche  Scuihaen, 
p.  89).  The  commands  of  God  and  of  the  Church, 
the  performance  of  which  will  win  Heaven  for  the 
doer,  are  to  hear  mass,  to  fast,  to  confess  and  partake 
of  the  conmiunion,  to  pay  church  tithes,  and  not 
to  marry  at  forbidden  times.  To  the  question,  which 
works  are  especially  reconmiended  by  the  Bible, 
the  catechism  quoted,  p.  90,  mentions  prayer, 
fasting,  and  almsgiving,  in  which  are  included  all 
works  of  reverence,  mortification,  and  love  of  neigh- 
bors. A  great  theological-ethical  tradition  beginning 
with  Augustine  lies  back  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
catechism  that  God  "  especially  regards  the  good 
intention,  through  which  even  with  slight  works 
we  may  obtain  great  reward  of  God."  The  good 
intention  should  be  awakened  every  morning  with 
prayer;  to  renew  it  frequently  through  the  day 
increases  the  merit.  A  good  intention  that  does  not 
coincide  with  the  proper  aim  and  direction  of  a 
good  work  adds  a  new  species  of  goodness  to  the 
good  work,  makes  it  doubly  good.  An  alms,  an 
action  or  suffering  of  anything  irksome,  is  spoken 
of  as  being  **  brought  as  a  sacrifice  "  to  God.  The 
good  intention  then  makes  doubly  good  the  deed 
good  in  itself.  The  awakening  of  the  good  intention 
is  an  act  of  explicit  love  of  God.  The  acts  of  faith 
and  hope  also  should  frequently  be  awakened. 
These  three  theological  virtues  are,  together  with 
sanctifying  grace,  an  inpoured  ornament  of  the 
soul  disposing  to  a  fulness  of  good  works.  It  is 
evident  how  great  is  the  number  of  possible  good 
works.  The  Catholic  needs  many  of  them  not  only 
to  obtain  merit  in  order  to  attain  blessedness,  but 
also  as  acts  of  penance  in  order  to  escape  temporal 
punishment  for  his  sins.  The  acts  of  penance  im- 
posed by  the  confessor  (prayer,  fasting,  and  alms) 
must  be  supplemented  by  voluntary  deeds,  which 
avail  to  help  the  poor  soul  suffering  the  fires  of 
purgatory. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  spirit  of  an  Augustine 
has  been  lacking  to  lead  the  way  beyond  the  formula 


"  faith  and  good  works."     Faith  and  good  works 
arc  regarded  in  that  church  as  the  two  factors  of 
all  Christianity.    According  to  Metho- 
5*  In  the    dius  "  the  praiseworthy  are  those  who 
Eastern     adorn  the  inner  man  with  the  proper 
Church,     faith  as  well  as  the  outer  with  good 
works."    The  words  of  CJyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem are  well  known:   " The  way  of  regard  for  God  is 
twofold,  pious  beliefs  and  good  deeds;  these  beliefs 
apart  from  good  deeds  are  not  acceptable  to  God, 
nor  are  good  works  apart  from  right  beliefs  received 
by  him  "  (MPG,  xxxiii.  456  B).    The  "  Confession  " 
of  Mogilas  names  fourteen  works  of  charity. 

With  Luther,  it  may  be  admitted,  the  ethical 
interest  was  secondary,  in  the  sense  that  he  preached 
the  receptive  power  of  faith  with  more 
6.  The  enthusiasm  than  the  effective  power; 
Teaching  of  that  faith  is,  according  to  him,  ethic- 
Luther  and  ally  effective  only  when  it  is  not  too 
Melanch-  far  removed  from  its  idealization,  as  he 
thon.  himself  for  the  most  part  experienced 
it;  and  that  he  should  have  avoided 
his  apparently  antinomian  modes  of  expression. 
His  principal  work,  Von  den  guten  Werken  (1520), 
begins  with  "  It  is  to  be  understood  in  the  first  place 
that  those  things  commanded  by  God  are  not  the 
only  good  works."  Luther  believed  that  faith 
brought  all  religious  activities  along  with  it.  He 
refers  several  times  in  this  tract  to  the  charge  that 
he  forbade  good  works.  While  he  had  condemned 
mere  legal  good  works,  intended  to  procure  blessed- 
ness for  the  doer,  he  defended  good  works  arising 
from  faith.  Good  works  are,  according  to  him,  the 
end  and  aim  of  faith,  which  reenforces  the  natural 
human  motives  to  good  works.  Faith,  especially 
that  in  the  beneficence  of  God,  disposes  the  re- 
created man  to  be  beneficent  to  his  neighbor.  Good 
works  are  not  necessary  to  blessedness;  they  flow 
of  necessity  from  the  beatific  faith.  He  who  has 
been  baptized  and  believes  is  just  and  happy,  and 
has  received  heaven  and  eternal  life.  But  in  order 
to  remain  so,  he  must  retain,  exercise,  complete, 
and  test  his  faith,  and  for  this  good  works  are 
necessary.  Good  works  are  a  means,  at  the  judg- 
ment, for  measuring  the  degree  of  faith,  but  are 
not  in  themselves  causes  of  blessedness.  Luther 
continued  the  fight  of  the  mystics  against  the 
"  regard  for  reward,"  but  in  practise  he  did  not  take 
away  the  motives  of  reward.  Melanch  thon,  on  the 
other  hand,  defended  the  principle  of  obligation  in 
the  good  works  of  believers — they  are  not  **  forced  " 
but  "  owed."  In  the  Augsburg  Confession,  VI., 
the  statutory  motive,  the  necessity  arising  from 
command  and  obligation,  is  placed  beside  the  more 
idealistic  bringing  forth  of  good  fruits,  and  the 
"  thus  hath  God  commanded  "  contains  a  third 
thought — it  is  aimed  at  the  former  emphasis  upon 
"  childishly  unnecessary  works  "  of  which  Meianch- 
thon  complains  in  articles  XX.  3,  XXVI.  2,  XXVII. 
13.  In  §§  Ixxiii.  sqq.  of  the  "  Apology  "  the  ideas 
of  merit  and  reward  are  brought  in — good  works 
are  meritorious,  but  deserve  neither  justification 
nor  eternal  life,  but  only  "  other  corporal  and 
spiritual  rewards  in  this  life  and  afterward." 

For  the  controversies  about  the  necessity  of  good 
works  in  the  seventeenth  century  see  Antinomian- 
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IBM  AND  AnTINOMIAN  CONTROVERSIES,  II.;   StNCRE- 

TI8TIC  Controversies;  and  Horneius,  Conrad. 
The  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  dogmatists  is  given  in 
H.  Schmid,  Die  Dogmatik  der  evangelisch-lutherv- 
scken  Kirche,  §  49  (Gtitereloh,  1893).  For  the 
Reformed  doctrine  of  good  works  see  Calvin,  John; 
Protestantism;  and  Zwinqli,  Huldreich. 

Few  Lutherans  to-day  adhere  to  Luther's  dogma 
that  **good  works  are  to  be  excluded  not  only  when 
the  dbcussion  concerns  justification, 
7.  Modem  but  also  when  our  eternal  salvation  is 
Lutheran  the  question."  Most  of  them  would 
Teaching,  assert  that  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
pret the  numerous  Scriptural  expres- 
sions concerning  God's  judgment  as  showing  that 
he  regards  good  fruits  only  as  indications  of  faith, 
upon  which  alone  everyihing  depends,  but  that 
he  appreciates  them  and  the  good  conscience  from 
whidi  they  proceed  according  to  the  value  which 
the  good  in  itself  has  for  him.  Man,  possessing  per- 
fection only  in  a  measure,  may,  and  should,  find 
favor  in  a  measure  with  God.  In  view  of  the  ideal 
of  perfection,  his  state  will  bring  him  no  joy,  but 
only  shame  and  pain  and  anxiety.  It  is  not  **  per- 
fection "  at  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law. 
It  has  value  only  in  the  Father's  loving  eyes,  upon 
which  the  mortal  has  no  claim.  Does  this  do  justice 
to  the  certainty  of  salvation  7  It  is  a  common 
Lutheran  misunderstanding  of  the  Lutheran  cer- 
tainty of  salvation  to  assume  that  the  Christian  is 
as  sure  of  his  salvation  as  he  is,  say,  of  his  mortality. 
The  Christian  is  heir  to  salvation,  but  not  necessarily 
possessor  of  it.  His  faith  is  the  key  to  a  priceless 
treasure,  but  in  order  to  possess  that  treasure  he 
must  guard  and  perfect  the  key.  He  does  not,  it  is 
true,  according  to  Luther,  attain  to  blessedness 
because  of  his  perfected  faith,  but  because  of  the 
Savior  who  is  the  judge  that  pronounces  happiness. 
The  perfected  faith,  however,  is  the  means  of 
ascending  to  the  Savior.  Luther  himself  in  his 
wrestling  with  his  own  soul  had  no  such  certainty 
of  salvation.  He  placed  so  much  emphasis  upon 
faith  because  in  his  view  everything  depends  upon 
Christ,  *' which  fact  must  be  believed  and  can  not 
be  attained  or  grasped  in  any  other  way  by  any 
work,  law,  or  merit."  But  the  Christian  believer, 
for  whom  the  rule  of  grace  obtains,  can  and  should 
bring  fruits  which,  though  not  according  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  law,  pass  for  a  certain  **  per- 
fection" according  to  the  dispensation  of  grace. 
That  the  anxiety  concerning  the  persistent  imper- 
fection of  this  "  perfection  "  threatens  the  certainty 
of  future  blessedness  does  not  make  this  view  a 
kind  of  sub-Lutheran  Christianity.  According  to 
Luther,  this  very  imperfection  of  the  receptive 
power  of  faith  is  the  never-failing  point  of  concern. 
The  shattered  certainty  of  salvation  becomes  whole 
again  through  the  faith  that  ''  God  is  greater  than 
the  heart  and  knows  all  things." 

The  specifically  Lutheran  dogma  which  con- 
demns the  principles  that  good  works  are  necessary 
to  blessedness  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
blessedness  without  good  works,  does  not  do  suffi- 
cient justice  to  the  entire  religion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  is  a  combination  of  the  religion  of  sal- 
vation or  atonement  with  a  religion  of  morality. 


which  makes  the  Roman  Catholic  decline  into  a 
combination  of  religion  of  salvation  with  a  religion 

of  legality  comprehensible.  According 
8.  Roman  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Savior,  by 
Catholic  means  of  the  power  that  constantly 
I>octrine.    streams  from  him  into  the  justified, 

brings  it  about  that  nothing  of  reward 
is  lacking  to  those  who  have  fully  accomplished  the 
Divine  law  and  have  deserved  eternal  life.  In 
opposition  to  the  view  of  certain  theologians  that 
at  the  judgment  the  merit  of  Christ  will  have  to  be 
added  anew,  it  is  maintained  that  the  justified  can, 
with  his  good  works  which  are  God's  gifts  of  grace 
as  well  as  his  own  good  deserts,  make  oneself  secure 
before  the  tribunal  of  God  without  any  other  im- 
putation of  justice  (G.  Thomasius,  Die  chrietliche 
DogmengeechichUf  ed.  Bonwetsch  and  Seeberg,  ii. 
698,  Leipsic,  1889).  These  views  of  a  complete  ful- 
filment of  the  law  and  of  a  claim  to  a  just  reward 
are  unchristian.  See  Consiua  Evangeuca;  Eth- 
ics; Law  and  Gospel;  and  Major,  Georg. 

(Karl  Thieme.) 

Bibliographt:  The  subject  is  often  treated  in  works  on 
systematic  theology,  for  a  list  of  which  see  Dooma,  Doo- 
maticb;  also  in  those  upon  ethics  (q.v.)*  Consult  also 
the  literature  on  the  articles  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  text.  For  the  Jewish  doctrine  consult:  F.  Weber, 
JlldUehe  Theologie,  ed.  F.  Delitssch  and  Q.  Schnedermann, 
Leipsic.  1897;  P.  Vols,  Judische  Bachatdogie  von  Danid 
bit  Akiba,  Tabingen,  1003;  W.  Bousset,  Die  Rdioion  dst 
JuderUunu  im  neuteHamen&ieKen  ZeitaUer,  Berlin,  1906; 
O.  Holtsmann,  Neuteatamentliche  ZeitgetehidUe,  |  33, 
Tabingen,  1906.  For  the  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament 
consult  the  works  in  and  under  Bibucjll  THKOLoaT.  On 
the  doctrine  in  the  Church  and  in  ethics  special  treatment 
is  in:  K.  Thieme,  Die  eitUidte  Triebkraft  dee  Glaubene, 
Leipsic  1895  (on  Luther);  C.  E.  Luthard.  Kampendium 
der  theolooiacKen  Ethik,  §  42,  Leipsic,  1898;  Bensow,  in 
BeitrOoe  tur  Fdrderung  chrietlidier  TKeUogie,  x.  2  (1906); 
F.  Loofs,  Dogmengeschichte,  Halle,  1906;  J.  Gottschick, 
Ethik,  §§  14sqq..  TObingen.  1907.  For  the  Roman  Catholie 
side  consult:  F.  A.  GOpfert,  AforaWiedlooiet  vol.  i.,  Pader- 
bom,  1905;  KL,  xii.  1329-^31. 

GOODELL,  WILLIAM:  Congregationalist  mis- 
sionary; b.  at  Templeton,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1792; 
d.  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  18,  1867.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1817,  from  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1820,  and  was  sent 
by  the  American  Board  as  a  missionary  to  Beirut 
in  1822.  On  account  of  the  Greek  revolution  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Malta  in  1828,  where  he 
continued  his  missionary  work  till  1831.  In  June 
1831  he  opened  a  new  mission  to  the  Armenians  in 
Constantinople,  where  he  labored  with  conspicuous 
success  till  1865,  returning  then  to  the  United 
States.  The  crowning  work  of  his  life  was  his 
Armeno-Turkish  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  final 
revision  of  which  appeared  in  1863. 
Bxblxoobapht:   E.  D.  G.  Prime.  Forty  Yeare  in  As  Turkiah 

Empire;  or,  Memoire  of  Rev.  WiUiam  Oooddl,  New  York, 

1883  (by  his  son-in-law). 

GOODWm,  CHARLES  WYCLIFFE:  English 
jurist  and  Egyptologist;  b.  at  King's  Lynn  (26 
m.  n.e.  of  Ely),  Norfolk,  1817;  d.  at  Shanghai, 
China,  Jan.  17,  1878.  He  studied  at  St.  Cather- 
ine's Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1838;  M.A.,  1842), 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1848.  He  was  the  only  lay  contributor  to  Essayt 
and  Reviews  (q.v.).  In  1865  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant judge  of  the  supreme  court  for  China  and 
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Japan.  In  1S73  be  was  transferred  to  Yokohama 
as  ftcting  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  a  posit  [on 
which  he  retaiaed  when  he  returned  to  Shanglmi 
is  1S76.  His  works  include:  The  Angl^Saxon 
Version  of  the  Life  of  St.  GtUhktc  .  .  .  with  a  Trana- 
lalion  and  Note$  (London,  IS4B);  The  Angh-Saxon 
LegmdA  of  SL  Andrew  and  St.  Veronica  ,  ,  ,  with 
an  Enfflith  Trafidalion  (Cainbrlclge,  1851);  Hier- 
oHc  PaptfTt  (in  Cambridge  Essays,  London,  18^) ; 
On  ih£  Mosaic  Cosmogony  (in  Essays  and  Hmeur$, 
1S60);  The  Story  of  Sancha,  an  Egyptian  Tale  of 
Four  Thousand  Years  ago,  Translated  from  the 
Hieraiic  Te^  (1866),  wliich,  with  other  translations 
by  Goodwin,  was  included  in  the  first  aetiea  of 
B^ords  of  the  Fast  (12  vols.,  1S73-SI);  also  a  num- 
ber of  con tri buttons  to  the  Becond  series  of  Chabaa' 
Milange^  igyfdologiqu€s  (Chalon-sut^adnet  1864), 
and  to  LepeiUB  and  Brugsch's  Zeilschrift  fOr  dgyp- 
iiseht  Spradie, 
BnuodiLAPHT:    DNB.  xxii,  142-143, 

GOODWHf,  DAKIEL  RAYNES:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  North  Berwick,  Me.,  Apr.  12, 
1811;  d,  at  Philadelphia  Mar.  15,  1890.  He  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College  (B.A.,  1S32),  and, 
after  a  year  of  study  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  two  years  in  Europe,  became  professor 
of  modem  languages  in  Bowdoin  CbUege  in  18So. 
In  that  poflition  he  completed  his  theological 
studies,  and  was  ordained  to  the  pnesthood  in 
l&IS,  From  1S53  to  1860  he  was  president  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn,,  where  he  was  also 
professor  successively  of  modem  languages  and 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  In  1S60  he  was 
elected  provost  of  the  Umversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  position  which  ha  held  eight  years,  resigning  to 
accept  the  deanship  and  Holy  Trinity  professor- 
ship  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Philadelphia 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,  both  of  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Convention  from  Maine  in  l8o3  and  from  Penn- 
sylvania after  1862.  He  wrote  Christianity  neithtr 
Atceiie  nor  Fanatic  (New  Haven,  1858);  The  Chris- 
tian- Ministry  (Middletown,  Conn.,  1S60) ;  Soidh^n 
Slavery  in  its  Frtsent  Aspects  (Philadelphia,  1864) ; 
The  Perpetuity  of  the  Sdibaih  (1867);  The  New 
Riitmii^ic  DimnUy  (1879);  Notes  on  the  late  Revi- 
m&n  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1883);  and 
ChfiMian  Eschalohgy  (Philadelphia,  1885). 

GOOD  Win,  JOHU:  Arminian  cterigyman  and 
coniroversialist;  b.  in  Norfolk  c.  1594;  d.  in  London, 
1665.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (M.A.,  1617),  He  preached  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  his  native  county,  officiated  for  a 
time  at  St.  Mary's,  Dover,  and  went  to  London  in 

1632,  where  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  in 

1633.  Ejected  from  his  living  in  1645,  he  main^ 
t&ined  an  independent  church  till  he  was  restored 
by  Cromwell  in  1649.  Under  the  influence  of  John 
Cotton  (q.v.)  he  early  sided  with  the  Puritans  and 
was  one  of  the  first  clergymen  to  go  to  the  support 
of  parliament  on  the  app^l  to  arms  in  1642,  pul> 
lishing  Dumerous  tracts  in  the  interest  of  the  Puri- 
tan cause.  At  the  Restoration  he,  with  eighteen 
others,  was  incaf^aeitated  for  any  public  oHice, 
ecd^iastical  or  civil.     In  theology  he  was  an  Ar- 


minian, though  he  always  maintained  that  he  was 
independent  of  the  system  of  Arminius.  His  most 
important  works  are:  Imputalio  fidei,  or  a  Treatise 
of  Justification  (London,  1642),  held  in  high  esteem 
by  John  Wesley,  and  quoted  extensively  by  Richard 
Watson  in  his  Theologiml  institides;  The  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures  Asserted  (1648),  wliich 
was  commended  by  Baxter;  Might  and  Right  WeU 
Met  (1648),  a  justification  of  the  purging  of  the 
Parliament  in  1648;  "TppwrodUm :  The  Ohstruc* 
tors  of  Justice  (1649),  a  vindication  of  the  sentence 
against  Charles  I,,  a  tract  publicly  burned  at  the 
Restoration,  together  with  several  by  Milton;  'Airo- 
Xirptwif  'ATToXvrp^tircjf,  or  Redemption  Redeemed 
(1651)  which  called  forth  replies  from  John  Owen, 
George  Kendall,  Robert  Baillie,  and  others;  Water- 
Dipping  no  Firm  Footing  for  Church-Communion 
(1653);  Cata- Baptism  (1655),  the  last  two  works 
being  polemics  against  Baptists;  and  the  Triumviri 
(16^),  a  reply  to  his  critics. 

BiDUooftAPirr:  T,  JacWkjh^  Lifn  of  John  Ooodwin^  Londoti, 
1S72;  A.  k  Wuod,  Athena  OxonUrw*.  li,  66,  S5,  168,  219, 
2SS.  334.  ib.  1392;  D.  NcaJ,  Hist.  &f  Ou  Pmiianw.  ti.  238* 
305,  ill  230,  4fil,  iv.  227.  ed.  of  1822;  DNB,  ixii.  145- 
148  (gives  a  □  umber  of  other  KmirceA). 

GOODWIN,  THOMAS:  English  independent 
minister;  b.  at  RoUesby  (14  m.  e.n.e>  of  Norwich), 
Norfolk,  Oct,  5,  1600;  d.  in  London  Feb.  23,  ISSOv 
He  was  educate*!  at  Christ's  College  and  Catherine's 
Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1616;  M.A.,  and  B.D., 
1521))  J  where  he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  Trinity 
Church  in  1628,  and  vicar  in  1632.  After  an  in- 
terview with  John  Cotton  (q,v.)  in  1633  he  became 
an  independent,  and  the  following  year  he  resigned 
his  preferments  and  removed  to  London,  Here  he 
preached  till  1639,  when,  his  position  having  be- 
come untenable  through  Laud's  v%ilanee,  he  went 
to  Holland  and  became  pastor  of  the  English 
church  at  Amheim,  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Long  Parliament  (Nov,  3,  1640)  he  returned  to 
London,  gathered  an  indep(;ndent  congregation  at 
St,  Dunstan's-in-the-£ast,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  independent  ministers.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  alUed 
himself  with  the  Congregational  party  called  the 
'Missenting  brethren,"  became  their  leader,  and 
edited  The  Reasons  Presented  by  the  Dissenting 
Brethren  (London,  1648).  He  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  Council  of  State  Nov.  2,  1649,  and  president 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Jan.  8,  1650,  He  b^ 
came  one  of  Crom well's  chief  advisers,  served  on 
various  important  commissions ,  and  attended  the 
Protector  on  his  death-bed.  In  1658,  with  others, 
he  secureil  Cromwell's  consent  to  hold  a  synod  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  new  confession  of  faith 
(see  Con  OREO  ATI  ON  A  LISTS  in.,  1).  On  being  de- 
prived of  his  position  at  Oxfor^l  at  the  Restoration 
be  returned  to  London  as  an  independent  minister. 
Of  his  voluminous  writings  only  his  sermons  were 
printed  during  his  lifetime.  His  Works  (5  vols,, 
London,  1681-1704)  ha%^e  been  edited,  with  a 
memoir,  by  Robert  Hall  (12  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1861- 
1866).  There  is  also  a  condensed  edition  by  J. 
Babb  (4  vols,,  London,  1847 -.50). 

Birlioquatht:  Besides  the  rmsmoir  prefi.%'*d  to  hia  works^ 
eonauJti  Walter  Wilson,  tfi*L  ami  Antumilies  af  JDiVaenl- 
ino  Chwchet  in  London,  id.  2l*-216,  iii.  420.  420-430,  446- 
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447,  4  voh.,  I^ndon.  1&08-14;  D,  Ncml,  UUt.  trf  iAe  PuH- 
iam,  iv.  172-173.  4aS-45<i,  ed.  of  1H22;  A.  F.  MitchelU 
The  iVeatminater  Aaembty,  p.  214,  !4ew  Yark,  1883; 
DNB,  3txii.  14S-lfiO. 

GOOSE  BIBLE,   See  Bible  Versions,  B.  IV.,  §  9. 

GORBOH,  ADOKIRAM  JXTDSOIT:  Baptist;  b. 
at  New  Hamptcin,  N,  H.,  Apr.  19,  IS36;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton Feb.  2,  1895  He  was  educated  at  Brown  Um- 
versity  (B.A.,  1860)  and  Newton  TbDological  In- 
Btitution  (1863),  In  IS63  he  became  pastor  at 
Jamdca  Plain,  Mass.,  where  he  remamed  six  years. 
From  1S69  until  lus  death  he  was  piJU?tor  of  the 
Clarendon  Street  Baptist  Chureh,  Boston,  which 
became,  under  his  leadership,  a  center  of  revivals 
and  of  philanthropic  w^ork.  He  nlao  established  a 
school  for  the  tmirnng  of  missionaries  and  pastOTs' 
assistants*  He  described  himself  as  "  a  prohibi- 
tionmt  in  temperance  reform;  a  supporter  and 
eoiaborer  with  D,  L.  Moody  in  his  evangelistic  move- 
ment; Low -church  in  eeclesiology,  and  premillen- 
nial  in  eschatology.**  He  prepared  New  Vestry 
Hymn  and  Tune  iSooA  (Bfiston,  1872)  and  wrote  in 
Chriat  :  or.  The  Belieiier's  Unum  wiih  his  Lord  (1872); 
Crnigrcgatumol  Worship  (1872):  Grace  and  Glory 
(sermons,  1881);  Minuilnf  of  Hmling  (1882);  The 
Twofold  Life  (1884);  Eccc  VenU:  Behold  He  Cometh 
(New  York,  1889);  The  Holy  Splrii  m  M unions 
(ISfl3);  The  Minisiri/  of  thfi  SjnHi  (Philadelpliia, 
1894);  and  the  posthumous  Yet  Speaking  (New 
York,  1897). 

GORDOW,  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Presbtyerian 
CJhurch  of  Canada;  b.  at  Indian  Lands^  Ont*^  Sept. 
13,  1860,  He  was  educated  at  the  Univenity  of 
Toronto  (B.A.,  1883),  and  Knox  CoUege.  Toronto 
(1887)^  and  pursued  postgraduate  studies  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  He  was  claflsical  master  in 
the  high  school  at  Clmtham.  Ont,  (1883-^)  and 
in  Upper  Canada  C/oUege,  Toronto  (1S86-87),  and 
tutor  in  Knox  College  (1884-87).  He  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  Banff,  Alberta  (1S90-93),  and  since  1894 
has  been  minister  of  St,  Stjcphen'i  Church,  Winni- 
peg, In  theolo^  he  accepts  the  modem  interpre- 
tation of  Evaogeljcjil  doctrines.  He  has  ivritten, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  ^*  Ralph  Conner, ''  Black 
Rock  (Chicago,  1898);  Beyond  the  Marshcjs  (1899); 
The  Sky  Pilot  (IS99);  Ould  Mkhml  (19<)0);  The 
Man  from  Glengarry  (1901);  Glengarry  School  Days 
(1902);  The  Fronpector  (19fM};  The  Pilot  at  Swan 
Creek  (Ijondon,  1905);  Breaking  the  Record  {Chicng^f 
1905);  and  The  Dodor  (1906). 

GORDON,  GEORGE  ANGIER:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Oynt?  (IS  m.  n.w,  of  Aberdeen), 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  2,  1S53,  He  was  edu* 
cat^d  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  and  Har- 
vard University  (B,A,,  1881),  He  W£m  pastor  at 
Greenwich,  C^onn.,  in  1  SSI -84,  and  since  1SK4  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Old  Bouth  Church,  Boston.  He 
was  lecturer  in  the  Loivell  Institute  course  in  1900 
and  Lyman  Beecher  fjecturer  at  Yale  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  addition  to  being  univcreity  preacher 
at  Harvard  in  1886-90  and  at  Yale  in  18^8^1901. 
He  has  written  The  Witness  t^  ImmortalUy  (Bos- 
ton, 189:t);  Th£  ChrM  of  To-Day  (1895);  Immor- 
talUy and  the  new  Thcodiaj  (1897);  The  Nerv  Epoch 
for  Faiih  (1901);  and  Through  Man  to  God  (1906). 


GORDOK,  JOHN;  Presbyterian;  b,  at  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.,  Mar.  10,  1850,  He  was  educated  at  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1860), 
Aubiim  Theological  Seminary  (1868-71),  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  from  whieh  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1871.  He  held  successive  pastorates  at 
Rensaelafcrviile,  N.  Y,  (1871-79),  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Lincohi,  Neb,  (1880-S2),  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg  (1884-86),  and 
Westminster  Church,  Omaha,  Neb.  (1887-97),  He 
was  also  professor  of  ecclesiastical  hiatoi^  in  Omaha 
Theological  Seminary  (1 S91  -99) ;  president  of  Tabor 
College,  Tabor,  la.  (1901-03),  and  prc»«idcnt  of  How- 
ard Univefsity,  Wasliington  (190S-O6).  He  has 
written  Three  Children  of  Galilee  (Boston,  1895), 

GORE,  CHARLES:  Anglican  bishop  of  Bii^ 
mingham;  b,  at  Wimbledon  (8  m,  s,w.  of  London), 
Surrey,  Jan,  22,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row and  at  BaJhol  College,  Oxford  (B.A„  1875), 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1878,  He  was  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford  (1875-9.^),  vice-principal 
of  Cuddesdon  College  (1880-^3),  and  librarian  of 
Pusey  House,  Oxford  (18S4-93),  His  advanced 
theological  views  led  to  his  resignation,  however, 
and  after  being  vicar  of  Radley,  (Oxfordshire  (1893- 
1^94),  he  was  appointed  eanon  of  Westminster  in 
1894.  He  retained  this  position  until  1902,  being 
also  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1898-1900, 
and  cliaplain  in  ordinary  to  her  in  1900-01  and  t^ 
the  king  in  the  latter  year.  In  1902  he  wai  conse- 
crated bishop  of  WoroBSt^jr,  and  two  yeara  later 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Birmingham.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  famous  Lux  Mnndi  (London, 
1890),  to  whieh  be  also  contributed  the  chapters  on 
The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiratirmi  aad  wrote  Leo  iht 
Greai  (London,  1880);  The  Church  ond  the  Minis- 
try (1889);  Roman  Cath^ic  Claims  (1SS9);  The 
Mission  of  the  Church  (1891);  The  Incotnotiofi  of 
tht  Son  of  God  (Bamptou  I  lectures,  1891);  Disser* 
talionJi  (1896);  The  Creed  of  the  Ckrvilian  (1896); 
The  Serjmm  on  the.  Mount  (1897);  The  Athanasi^m 
Creed  (1897);  Prayer  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1898); 
The  Body  of  Christ  (1901 );  The  Spiritual  Efficiency 
of  the  Church  (1904);  The  Pcrmansnl  Creed  (1905); 
and  The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion 
(1907).  He  commented  on  Ephesians  (London, 
1898)  and  Romans  (1899),  and  edited  G- Romanes* 
Thoughts  on  Rdigion  (London,  1S94);  and  Essays 
in  Aid  of  the  Reform  of  the  Church  (1898), 

GORHAM  CASE:  A  well-known  ecclesiastical 
litigation  wliich  agitated  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1847  the 
Lord  Chancellor  prepenled  the  Rev.  George  C-or- 
ndiusGorham  (b.  1787;  d.  18,'57;  B. A.,  Cambridge, 
1S08;  M.A.,  1812;  B,D„  1S20,  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  1810-27)  to  the  living  of  Branxpfoitj  Speke, 
near  Exeter.  The  bishop  of  Exeter,  Henry  PhiU- 
potta,  a  determined  High-churchoian.  having  doubts 
of  Gorham'fl  orthodoxy,  required  him  to  iub- 
mit  t-Q  a  searching  examination,  and,  finding  that 
his  views  concerning  baptismal  regeneration  were 
highly  CalviniRiic  and  not  In  accord  with  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,  refused  to  institute  him. 
Corham  took  the  case  into  the  Court  of  Arehes 
(see  AHCUE8,  Court  or )i  wliich  sustained  the  bishop 
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in  a  decision  rendered  Aug.,  1849;  he  then  appealed 
from  the  decision  of  the  spiritual  court  to  the  ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  exercising 
the  right  of  every  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England  to  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  a  court  of  law.  On 
this  occasion  the  court,  while  essentially  a  lay  tri- 
bunal deriving  its  authority  solely  from  the  crown, 
had  for  assessors  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
(Sumner)  and  York  (Musgrave)  and  the  bishop  of 
London  (Blomfield).  The  decision  here,  Mar., 
1850,  was  in  Gorham's  favor,  and  an  order  in 
council  demanded  its  execution.  The  bishop  of 
Exeter  questioned  the  authority  of  the  judicial 
Conmiittee  in  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  of  Common  Pleas,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Gorham  was  instituted  by  the  Court  of 
Arches  into  the  vicarage  of  Brampford  Speke  in 
Aug.,  1851.  The  committee  justified  its  decision 
by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  '*  many  eminent  prel- 
ates and  divines  had  propounded  and  maintained  ** 
opinions  practically  the  same  as  Gorham's  ''  with- 
out censure  or  reproach,"  thus  showing  "  the 
liberty  which  has  been  allowed  of  maintaining  such 
doctrine."  The  judgment  also  declared  that  "  devo- 
tional expressions,  involving  assertions,  must  not, 
as  of  course,  be  taken  to  bear  an  absolute  and  un- 
conditional sense." 

The  case  aroused  intense  interest  and  something 
like  fifty  works  were  published  concerning  it. 
Gorham 's  sympathizers  reimbursed  him  for  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  litigation  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. The  decision  was  the  first  of  several  which 
have  established  the  right  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  En^and  to  express  opinions  honestly 
held  and  have  made  heresy  trials  for  deviation 
from  traditional  interpretations  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble in  the  Established  Chureh.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  High-church  party  considered  that  the  judg- 
ment had  struck  out  what  they  believed  to  be  an 
article  of  the  creed,  and  had  asserted  afresh,  as  an 
inherent  right,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  The  decision  was  one  of  the  causes 
leading  to  Manning's  withdrawal  from  the  Church 
of  England. 

Bibuographt:  The  prindpal  documents  in  the  case  are: 
Examination  before  AdmtMnon  to  a  Benefice,  by  H.  Phill- 
pott«.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ed.  G.  C.  Qorham,  London, 
1948:  Oorham  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;  a  Report  of  the 
ArgumerUe  before  the  Privy  Council,  ib.  1850;  Oorham  v. 
the  Biahop  of  Exeter;  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  Mar.  8,  1860,  reverting  decision 
of  Sir  H.  J.  Fust,  ed.  G.  C.  Gorham,  ib.  1850;  Oorham 
V.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;  Arguments  before  the  Privy  Counn 
eil,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  Court  of  Arches,  ed.  G.  C.  Gorham,  ib.  1850;  G. 
C.  Gorham,  The  Great  Gorham  Case,  a  Hist,  in  Five  Books, 
ib.  1850;  idem,  A  Letter  on  the  Recent  Judgment,  Oorham 
V.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ib.  1850.  Consult  also:  DNB, 
xjdxi.  243-245.  A  partial  list  of  the  literature  evoked  by 
the  ease  is  idven  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  under 
"  Gorham,  George  Cornelius." 

GORTON,  SAMUEL  (SAMUELL):  English  sec- 
tary and  founder  of  the  Gortonites;  b.  at  Gorton 
(3  m.  e.  of  Manchester),  Eng.,  c.  1592;  d.  at  War- 
wick, R.  I.,  Nov.  or  Dec,  1677.  He  received  a  good 
education  from  private  tutors  and  learned  to  read  the 
Bible  in  the  original  tongues.  When  about  twenty- 
five  he  began  business  in  London  on  his  own  account 


as  a  "  clothier,"  i.e.,  a  finisher  of  cloth  after  weaving. 
Being  very  unconventional  in  his  religious  views, 
he  emigrated  to  America  "  to  enjoy  libertie  of  con- 
science in  respect  to  faith  towards  God,  and  for  no 
other  end.'*    He  arrived  in  Boston  in  Mar.,  1636  or 

1637.  But  he  did  not  find  what  he  sought  there, 
and  so  soon  removed  to  Plymouth,  where  he  did 
better  for  a  while  until  what  he  considered  trnjust 
treatment  of  a  servant  led  him  to  criticize  publicly 
the  magistracy,  and  in  consequence  he  ^^as,  in  Dec.  of 

1638,  banished  on  a  charge  of  contumacy.  He  then 
went  to  Rhode  Island.  But  here  again  his  inde- 
pendent views  on  State  and  Chiirch  got  him  into 
trouble,  and  in  1641  he  was  imprisoned  and  banished, 
probably  after  a  public  whipping  at  Portsmouth. 
He  then  went  to  Providence.  In  Jan.,  1643,  he  and 
his  followers  retired  to  Shawomet,  where  be  bought 
land  of  Miantonomi,  head  sachem  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  and  two  undersachems.  The  latter  two  were 
induced  by  the  enemies  of  Gorton  to  deny  that  he 
had  ever  bought  the  land.  This  involved  Gorton 
with  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  which 
the  alleged  misused  Indians  appealed.  Accordingly 
he  was  summoned  to  Boston,  Sept.  12,  1643,  and 
because  he  and  his  followers  refused,  they  were 
compelled  by  force  of  arms  to  obey.  The  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  condemned  him  and  six  of 
of  his  followers  to  imprisonment,  Nov.  3,  1643,  but 
on  Mar.  7,  1644,  they  were  released  and  banished. 
Gorton  went  to  Portsmouth,  and  in  1646  to  England, 
where  he  pleaded  his  cause  so  successfully  that  he 
returned  with  an  order  from  the  earl  of  Warwick 
to  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  that  the  Shaw- 
omet colony  should  be  free  from  interference.  He 
renamed  his  colony  Warwick.  He  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  was 
honored  by  positions  of  trust. 

Gorton  stood  politically  for  English  law  and  citi- 
zenship in  the  English  colonies,  and  advocated  that, 
while  the  latter  should  purchase  their  lands  from 
the  Indians,  they  yet  should  have  charters  from 
England.  Religiously  he  stood  for  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  maintained  the  following 
distinctive  views:  (1)  He  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  declared  that  Christ  was  God  and 
the  only  proper  object  of  worship.  (2)  He  declared 
against  a  "  hireling  ministry,"  and  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  fitness  in  a  class  of  men  paid  for 
ministerial  functions,  as  each  man  was  his  own 
priest.  (3)  He  would  do  away  with  all  outward 
ordinances.  (4)  He  taught  a  conditional  immor- 
tality w^hoUy  dependent  on  the  character  of  the 
individual.  With  such  views,  which  he  boldly 
affirmed,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  had  perpetual 
strife  with  the  clerical  and  political  powers  in  the 
colonies.  It  is  claimed  that  for  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death  there  were  adherents  of  his  views, 
but  he  did  not  organize  any  sect.  To  do  so  would 
have  been  contrary  to  his  principles. 

Gorton  published  several  controversial  tracts  in 
advocacy  of  his  political  and  religious  views.  The 
best  known  is  his  Simplicities  Defence  against  Seven- 
Headed  Policy  (London,  1646,  written  while  there 
to  defend  his  cause,  reprinted  as  vol.  ii.  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society f 
Providence,  1835,  also  in  Force's  Historical  Tracts, 
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vol.  iv.,  Washington,  1846).  But  as  yet  unprinted 
is  his  commentary  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  preserved 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  library  at 
Providence,  in  which,  in  final  form  and  most  fully, 
his  theological  views  are  presented. 

Bibuoorapht:  An  introduction  to  the  SimpliciHes  De- 
/ence,  ut  sup.,  contains  much  material,  in  C oUectiona,  ut 
sup.,  vol.  ii.  9-20.  cf.  vol.  iv.  89^-92;  J  Sparks,  Library  cf 
American  Bioipraphy,  2d  ser..  v.  315-411,  15  vok.,  Boston, 
1847-55.  Consult  also:  T.  Hutchinson,  Hist,  cf  Mobbo- 
chuaetta  Bay,  i.  117-124,  549.  Boston.  1765;  J.  Winthrop. 
Hisl.  of  New  England,  ed.  J.  Savage,  ii.  57.  295-299,  ib. 
1853;  DNB,  xxii  251-263. 

GOSHEN:  A  region  in  Egypt  generally  called 
the  land  of  Goshen,  which,  according  to  J,  was 
given  by  a  king  of  Egypt  at  the  request  of  Joseph 
to  his  father  Jacob  and  his  family  as  a  dwelling- 
place,  and  held  by  his  descendants  till  the  Exodus 
(Gen.  xlv.  10;  Ex.  ix.  26).  The  priestly  writer  lo- 
cates the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  "  Land  of  Ram- 
eses  ''  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  and  the  Elohist  places  them 
"  among  "  the  Egyptians.  The  location  of  Goshen 
is  not  definitely  given  in  J,  but  it  appears  that  the 
region  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Egypt  and  was, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  land  they  had  left,  a 
fruitful  region.  By  their  occupation  as  shepherds 
the  Hebrews  were  debarred  from  living  directly 
among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  and  the 
stretch  of  coimtiy  eastward  from  Bubastis  known 
as  the  Arabian  or  Heroopolitan  region  is  almost 
certainly  the  region  which  J  had  in  mind,  furnish- 
ing as  it  did  all  the  lequisite  conditions.  The 
translators  of  the  Septuagint,  possessing  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Nile  delta  than  J  had,  have 
fixed  more  definitely  the  location.  They  identify 
Goshen  with  **  Gesem  of  Arabia,''  and  place  the 
Hebrews  there,  and  fix  also  the  place  where  Joseph 
met  his  father,  viz.,  at  the  city  of  Heroopolis  in  the 
land  of  Rameses  (Gen.  xlvi.  28-29).  This  city  was  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  lower  Egypt  which  embraced 
the  region  of  the  modem  Wadi  Tumilat.  By  the 
excavations  of  E.  Naville  the  site  of  Heroopolis  is 
fixed  at  the  modem  Tell  el-Mashkutah  in  the  Wadi 
Tumilat,  not  far  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  city  the  religious  name  of  which  was 


Pitum,  the  Pithom  (CJoptic  Pethom)  of  Ex.  i.  11,  on 
an  arm  or  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  CJoptic  version  of  Gen. 
xlvi.  28.  The  Land  of  Rameses,  in  which  Hero- 
opolis lay,  is  shown  also  to  be  the  same  as  a  dis- 
trict Tkw,  identical  with  the  Succoth  of  Ex.  xii. 
37  or  a  district  of  it.  To  the  Greeks  the  Arabia  in 
which  Gesem  was  located  was  the  entire  region  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  desert,  under 
the  protection  of  the  god  Spty  the  chief  city  of 
which  is  called  in  the  cuneiform  Pisaptu.  This  dis- 
trict has  been  identified  with  the  Arabian  nome 
whose  capital  was  Phakoussa,  and  again  with  Ge- 
sem, while  the  god-name  Spt  is  preserved  in  the  mod- 
em Saft  al-Henneh.  Of  all  this  J  knew  nothing: 
it  is  the  result  of  the  desire  of  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  to  identify  more  closely  the  Goshen 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  The  attempt  of  Ptolemy 
to  connect  Phakoussa,  the  chief  city  of  "  Arabia  " 
and  the  later  Fakus,  with  Gesem,  is  shown  by 
Naville 's  researches  to  be  impossible;  the  only  rec- 
onciliation is  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  name 
was  changed.  Phakoussa  was  doubtless  a  later 
capital  northeast  of  Saft  al-Henneh.  Undoubtedly 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  Septuagint,  Arabic  and 
Christian  tradition  located  Goshen  in  this  region. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  author  Makrizi  lo- 
cated Goshen  north  of  Cairo,  at  the  jimction  of  the 
caravan  routes  from  the  East  to  Egypt.  Saadia 
and  Abu  Said  locate  Goshen  at  Sadir,  placed  by  De 
Sacy  between  Belbeis  and  Salihieh,  to  the  east  of 
the  delta,  while  Quatremere  locates  this  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Wadi  Tumilat.  But  these  later  de- 
terminations present  so  little  of  worth  that  not 
much  more  can  be  said  than  that  Goshen  was  east 
of  the  delta  and  westward  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  (G.  Steindorff.) 

Bibliogbapht:  The  two  important  works  are:  E.  Naville, 
Ooahen  and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el-Henneh,  and  The  Stare 
City  of  Pithom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodu$,  the  5th  and 
1st  memoirs  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  London, 
1887.  1885.  Consult  further:  A.  Dillmann.  in  SB  A, 
1885.  pp.  880  sqq.;  idem,  Oeneais,  vol.  ii.,  EdinbuTKh, 
1897;  idem,  Exodtu  und  Leviticue,  ed.  V.  Ryssel,  Leipsic, 
1897.  Also  C.  R.  Gillett.  in  S.  M.  Jackson.  Conciee  Dic- 
tionary, Appendix,  New  York,  1898,  and  see  Egypt. 


The  Ciospels  a  Single  Literature  (S  1). 
The  Gospels  a   Prophetic   Response 

(«2). 
Applied  to  Corporate  Needs  (fi  3). 
Causes  of  the  Rise  of  the  Gospels  (S  4). 
Papias  and  the  "  Logia  "  (fi  5). 


GOSPEL  AKD  GOSPELS. 

The  Biissionary  Stimulus  (S  6). 
Mark's  Gospel  (|  7). 
Luke's  Gospel  (fi  8). 
Matthew's  Gospel  (fi  0). 
Gospel    According   to    the    Hebrews 
(fi  10). 


Background  of  Fotirth  Gospel  (|  11). 
Character  of  Fourth  Gospel  (§12). 
Authorship,     Date,     and     Place     of 

Fourth  Gospel  (§  13). 
Conclusion  ($  14). 


The  Gospels  are  something  more  than  individual 
books  and  can  not  be  treated  adequately  as  inde- 
pendent literary  units.    The  Synoptic  problem  is 
the  result  of  a  unique  literary  situation.     It  straight- 
way suggests  a  set  of  conditions  which  must  be 
made  the  background  for  the  study  of  the  individ- 
ual Gospels.     Even    the  Fourth  Gos- 
I.  The  6o8-  pel,  great  as  are  its  differences  from 
pels  a  Single  the  Synoptists,  has  none  the  less  cer- 
Literature.  tain  fundamental  qualities  in  common 
with  them.     It  is  necessary,  then,  to 
treat  the  Gospels  as  a  group  of  books  organically 
related,  and  this  on  two  main  grounds.     First,  from 


the  literary  side.  In  the  field  of  comparative  lit- 
erature the  Synoptists  are  unique.  They  must  be 
treated,  not  only  as  single  books  found  within  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures,  but  as  together  constitu- 
ting a  single  book.  There  is  no  great  literature 
where  the  common  life  behind  the  books  is  more 
necessary  to  their  imderst^inding.  The  second 
groimd  is  from  the  side  of  introduction.  The  very 
existence  of  the  Synoptic  problem  indicates  an  ex- 
traordinary literary  method  underlying  them.  The 
closest  parallel  is  the  Pentateuchal  problem.  But 
even  this  parallel  is  not  wholly  sufficient.  In  the 
Pentateuch  are  found  literary  strata;    the  Synop- 
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tics  are  books  that  have  distinct  individualities 
while  they  are  indissolubly  connected.  They  are 
three,  yet  one.  The  more  intimate  our  knowledge, 
the  more  compelling  becomes  the  problem,  and  the 
less  easy  of  solution  certain  elements  in  it.  To 
make  the  outstanding  facts  more  certain,  to  put 
the  unsolved  questions  in  the  best  light,  the  Gospels 
must  be  treated  as  a  single  literature. 

To  the  student  reasonably  acquainted  with  lit- 
erature as  a  whole,  the  Synoptics  suggest  a  kind  of 
authorship  deeply  differing  from  that  now  prevail- 
ing. They  possess  a  remarkable  impersonality; 
the  author  hardly  appears.  Even 
2.  The  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though  it  is  ex- 
Gospels  a  tremely  self-conscious,  is  nevertheless 
Prophetic  anonjrmous  and  the  individual  author 
Response,  seems  to  count  for  very  little.  The 
Gospels  require  for  their  explanation 
an  authorship  which  is  in  some  sense  corporate.  The 
deepest  element  for  the  understanding  of  their  pe- 
culiar genius  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
literary  products  of  a  prophetic  community.  St. 
Peter  preaching  on  Jod  (Acts  ii.)  introduces  the 
situation.  Our  Lord  has  founded  a  society  in 
which  prophetic  power  inheres  as  an  intrinsic  qual- 
ity. The  new  prophetism  differs  from  that  of  the 
old  dispensation  in  that  prophetic  inspiration  no 
longer  belongs  to  certain  gifted  individuals,  but  to 
the  entire  commimity  (cf.  Paul  in  I  Cor.  xii.  and 
xiv.).  The  literary  history  of  a  conmiunity  is, 
therefore,  the  object  of  study.  To  use  a  distinction 
drawn  by  literary  critics,  the  literary  study  of  the 
Go6i)elB  is  not  the  history  of  a  literature,  but  a  lit- 
erary history  of  a  great  community  which  uses  cer- 
tain individuals  as  its  instruments.  The  closest 
literary  parallel  is  the  Periclean  age.  Greater  than 
the  individual  Athenians  who  wrote  the  classic 
books  is  the  great  Athenian  conmiimity,  the  polls 
or  Chureh-State,  whose  extraordinary  civic  and 
corporate  qualities  made  the  individual  genius  pos- 
sible. But  the  parallel  is  imperfect;  the  individual 
author  is  full-grown  in  Athens,  he  hardly  exists  in 
the  field  of  the  Gospels.  Corporate  consciousness 
and  the  corporate  mood  are  all-controlling.  An 
indication  of  this  state  of  things  is  found  in  the 
title  of  the  Gospels.  They  are  entitled  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark,  etc.  The  meaning  of  kata  is  in 
part  identical  with  the  same  prepositions  in  the 
editions  of  Homer  put  forth  by  famous  editors. 
But  there  is  more  at  stake.  The  kata  carries  the 
mind  back  from  the  second  century  into  the  pro- 
phetic age,  when  the  Gospel  was  a  corporate  mood 
and  a  corporate  message  and  the  book-gospel  of 
the  second  century  was  not  thought  of. 

Here  is  found  the  explanation  of  the  style  of  the 

Gospels,  their  noble  and  sustained  simplicity,  and 

their    extraordinary   adaptability  for   translation. 

While  their  style  is  molded  by  the  Old  Testament 

and  by  the  Aramaic  language  and  mind,  the  soul 

of  it  is  the  genius  of  a  supreme  commu- 

5.  Applied  nity.    The  Gospels  are,  like  Homer,  the 

to  Corporate  creations  of  an  age,  and  of  conditions 

Heeds.      where  the  bookish  habits  of  our  time 

were    wholly  lacking.    The    Homeric 

siziger  was  one  with  his  audience,  and  the  poem  was 

Uv^  before  it  was  written.    So  with  the  Gospels. 


The  individual  author  was  one  with  his  audience, 
and  the  Gospel  was  lived  before  it  was  written. 
Hence,  also,  the  relations  between  the  Gospels. 
One  of  the  solid  results  of  criticism  is  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  text  of  the  Gospels  took  fixed  form 
slowly  and  that,  while  it  was  fixing  itself,  it  was 
played  upon  by  the  unwritten  Gospel.  This  is 
the  truth  within  the  abandoned  theory  of  an  oral 
Gospel.  In  its  original  form  this  theory  has  be- 
come impossible,  for  the  reason  that  a  text  formed 
by  the  natural  memory,  without  the  help  of  books, 
resists  change  far  more  successfully  than  a  written 
text.  The  text  of  the  Gospels,  while  forming,  was 
for  a  long  time  plastic,  and  the  living  memories  of  a 
prophetic  age  which  was  far  larger  than  its  literature 
played  upon  the  text  and  molded  it.  A  corporate 
mood  controlled  the  Gosi)els;  consequently,  in  one 
sense  they  have  a  corporate  author.  Put  in  an- 
other way,  this  means  that  the  Gospels  constitute  a 
literature  which  in  its  origins  and  in  the  forces  and 
motives  leading  to  publication  closely  resembles 
law.  Law,  in  its  deeper  moments,  is  free  from 
academic  processes  and  motives.  The  literary 
individual  plays  an  exceedingly  small  part.  Law 
is  the  expression  of  the  community's  needs,  hence 
it  travels  no  faster  than  it  is  driven.  But  the  lit- 
erary individual  is  more  or  less  detached  from  cor- 
porate needs.  He  writes  for  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
pression, and  seeks  a  systematic  theory  for  his  own 
mental  satisfaction.  But  law  is  forced  into  ex- 
pression and  publication  by  the  needs  of  the  cor- 
porate Hfe.  Similarly  the  Gospels,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  were  published  as  law  is  published.  They 
were  built  up  with  and  shaped  within  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

There  are  two  main  conditions  for  the  rise  of  the 
Gospels.  First,  the  Christian  Church  from  the  first 
day  had  a  Bible  under  its  hand — it  inlierited  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Second,  it  was  a  prophetic 
community,  Lospired  with  creative  hope  and  moral 
passion,  and,  consequently,  the  process  of  gospel- 
building  was  entirely  free.  The  need  of  new  Scrip- 
tures was  not  consciously  felt.  The 
4*  Causes  of  law  of  the  new  community  was  the 
the  Rise  of  Old  Testament  plus  the  Savior's  words, 
the  Gospels,  the  Logia  of  Jesus  the  Messias  (Acts 
vii.  38,  logia  zonta).  As  late  as  I. 
Clement  (90-95  a.d.?)  this  situation  continues. 
The  eschatologic  passion  which  dominated  the 
Apostohc  Age — the  intense  and  vivid  belief  in  the 
spieedy  return  of  the  Savior  (see  Millenarianism, 
Millennium),  and  in  the  triumph  of  his  commu- 
nity— hindered  the  growth  of  the  Gospels.  But  this 
passion  was  chastened  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christ  of  history  and  sobered  by  the  growing  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  of  the  Church.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  small  and  imperfect  collections  of 
the  saving  words  appeared  at  a  fairly  early  date. 
The  Jewish-Christian  community,  as  it  began  to 
come  under  strain,  had  to  prove  its  right  to  exist. 
It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  do  this  by  the  ar- 
gument from  Prophecy,  by  searching  the  Scriptm^s 
(John  V.  39;  Acts  xvii.  2-3,  11),  by  proving  that 
the  life  of  Jesus  tallied  with  the  Messianic  oracles 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  equally  inevitable 
that,  in  order  to  know  its  own  mind  so  far  as  that 
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iniiul  contained  anything  that  transcended  Juda- 
ism, the  Jewish-Christian  community  must  study 
the  mind  of  Jesus.  Hence  the  tendency  to  assem- 
ble the  saving  words  was  instinctive. 

This  is  the  situation  that  explains  the  first  pub- 
lished Gospel.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  this  Gospel 
was  confidently  called  the  Logia,  the  name  being 
taken  from  Papias'  account  of  Matthew's  work. 
So  many  difficulties  have  besieged  this  fragment 

and  the  utterances  of  Papias  are  so 

5.   Papias  confused  that  in  the  last  few  years  an 

and  the     increasing  number  of  scholars   have 

"Logia."    either  put  it  to  one  side  or  cashiered 

it.  In  place  of  the  "  Logia "  they 
would  put  "  Q  "  (Quelle,  "  source  ").  They  assume, 
what  must  be  conceded,  that  the  Agrapha  or  ex- 
tracanonical  sayings  of  Jesus  can  not  materially 
help  and  that  the  only  other  Gospel  which  might 
have  helped  (the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews) 
has  practically  perished.  So,  the  interpreter  of  the 
origin  and  relations  of  the  Gospels  is  shut  up  to  the 
Gospels  as  they  are.  Hence  as  a  measurable  quan- 
tity the  investigator  must  seek  the  literary  source 
(Q)  of  that  text  of  the  saving  words  which  under- 
lies our  Synoptists.  But  Papias  can  not  yet  be 
wholly  abandoned:  the  best  possible  must  be  made 
of  his  statement.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Mat- 
thew assembled  and  published  a  collection  of  the 
saving  words.  This  edition  of  the  Logia  may  have 
had  a  slight  thread  of  narrative  in  it,  but  the  nar- 
rative could  not  have  been  primary.  The  motive 
was  to  state  the  law  of  the  new  life  and  hope  as 
Jewish  Christians  sought  to  live  it.  This  could  be 
done  only  by  making  clear  to  Christians  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  The  cause  of  publication  is  utterly  un- 
like that  given  by  the  Fathers,  namely  that  St. 
Matthew  was  about  to  leave  the  Holy  Land  (Euse- 
bius,  Hist,  eccl.y  III.,  xxiv.6).  The  true  explanation 
has  already  been  given.  The  new  conmiunity  pub- 
lishes its  law,  the  ground  and  obligation  of  its  cor- 
porate existence  and  aim.  The  place  of  publica- 
tion, if  any  credit  is  due  to  Papias,  must  have  been 
Jerusalem.  The  causes  and  motives  of  gospel- 
building  were  necessarily  strongest  and  clearest  at 
the  center  of  Christian  life.  The  congregation  of 
Jerusalem  was  the  mother  church  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. Matthew,  by  assembling  and  publishing 
the  Logia,  gave  to  that  great  congregation  a  deeper 
understanding  of  itself  and  a  clearer  conception  of 
its  calling.  The  date  of  publication  can  not  be  de- 
termined. But  it  may  well  have  been  between  the 
death  of  James  (62?)  and  the  flight  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  to  Pella  (67?). 

But  the  strongest  motives  for  gospel-building 
were  found  not  inside,  but  outside  Palestine.  The 
converts  from  Judaism  were,  in  terms  of  religion, 
rich  before  they  came  to  Christ  (Rom.  ix.  4-5). 
The  converts  from  heathendom,  on  the  contrary, 
being  polytheists,  were  paupers  (I  Cor.  xii.  2;  Eph. 

ii.   11).     Jewish  Christians    inheriting 
6,  The  Mis-  a  complete  equipment  of  religion  and 
sionary      discipUne,  came  slowly  into  the  con- 
Stimulus,    scions    recognition    of     govermnental 

needs.  Gentile  Christians  were  out- 
posts of  Christ,  besieged  by  a  vast  heathen  world. 
As  a  result.  Gentile  Christianity  very  soon  felt  a 


compelling  nee<l  for  clear  knowledge  of  the  Savior 
(Luke  i.  4).  The  period  when  the  Gospels  appeared 
is  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
(68?-95?).  The  Christian  communities  were  rap- 
idly becoming  self-conscious;  Judaism  pressed 
upon  them  from  the  one  side,  from  the  other  the 
Roman  empire.  The  persecutions  under  Nero  and 
under  Domitian  forced  them  into  close  coherence. 
The  Christian  conmiunity,  under  pressing,  needed 
to  know  the  reason  for  its  being.  A  clear  and  con- 
tinuous view  of  Christ  became  a  necessity.  The 
publication  of  the  Gospels  corresponds  in  part  to 
that  need  in  the  life  of  nations  which  leads  to  the 
writing  of  histories  and  still  more  closely  to  those 
crises  in  the  existence  of  great  communities  which 
bring  about  the  publication  and  codification  of  law. 
Mark  begins  the  series.  The  priority  of  Mark  is 
a  strong  probabihty.  The  evidence  is  not  merely 
the  hvely  coloring  which  is  said  to  indicate  the  eye- 
witness. That  might  be  otherwise  explained,  e.g., 
as  due  to  the  temperament  and  ability  of  the  re- 
porter. Nor  is  the  primary  evidence  found  in 
Mark's  possession  of  inside  knowledge,  which  might 
in  fact  be  secondary.    The  primary  evidence  is 

found,  first,  in  the  Uteraiy  relationship 

7.  Mark's   between    the    Synoptics.     Practically 

GospeL      the  entire  text  of  Mark  is  found  in 

Matthew  and  Luke.  The  theory 
broached  long  ago  by  Augustine  that  Mark  is  an 
epitomator  becomes,  in  the  Ught  of  the  mental  and 
hterary  conditions  of  the  Apostohc  Age,  a  sheer  im- 
possibility. The  only  alternative  seems  to  be  the 
use  of  Mark  by  Luke  and  Matthew.  Secondly,  the 
primary  evidence  is  found  in  the  way  the  story  fits 
into  the  times  and  in  its  contrast  at  this  point  with 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Mark  gives  the  picture  of 
Christ  in  his  time  and  place.  Jesus'  primary 
question  is  his  relation  to  the  popular  Messianism 
of  Galilee.  He  is  the  Messiah,  yet  he  avoids  Mes- 
sianic titles.  At  a  very  early  day  he  adopts  a  pol- 
icy of  silence  regarding  his  claims  (Mark  i.  34),  and 
consistently  pursues  it  to  its  end.  His  primary  re- 
lations are  with  the  crowd.  He  walks  across  Pales- 
tine a  man  of  his  time  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  whereas  in  Matthew  and  Luke  other  and  later 
motives  come  into  the  portrait.  The  Hterary  and 
historical  arguments  together  give  a  very  strong 
probability  of  priority.  The  story  of  Mark  is  char- 
acterized by  fine  narrative  qualities.  The  story 
is  not  delayed  by  the  massing  of  Logia  as  in  Mat- 
thew, nor  is  its  continuity  ever  threatened  as  in 
Luke  by  detailed  accounts  of  Jesus'  relations  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  The  story  goes 
steadily  forward  and  is  a  narrative  of  noble  simpUc- 
ity  and  movement  befitting  its  supreme  object. 
There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  tradition  that 
it  was  published  in  Rome.  Mark  satisfied  the  Gen- 
tile Christians'  craving  for  an  enkindUng  story  of 
the  Savior's  life.  It  was  probably  published  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion (66-68?).  As  T^ith  the  Logia,  so  with  Mark, 
its  pubUcation  was  in  close  connection  with  the  in- 
tense fife  of  a  great  congregation.  To  the  Roman 
Church,  as  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  pressure  and 
persecution  had  given  superior  coherence  and  deep- 
ened its  conscious  needs.     In  the  Gospel  of  Mark  U 
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found  a  reason  for  its  existence  and  a  ground  for  its 
motives  and  aims. 

Luke  opens  with  a  prologue  of  large  interest  and 
value.    "Die  dedication  to  Theophilus  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  writer  is  an  educated  Gentile;  the 
st^e  of  it  is  thoroughly  Greek,  the 
8.  Luke's    sentence  being  highly  articulated  and 
•  Go^eL      rhetorically  developed    (contrast  the 
Aramaic  type  of  sentence  in  the  other 
Gospels).    The  writer  knows  of  other  attempts  to 
write  the  life  of  Christ  and  they  do  not  content  him. 
He  tells  his  readers  that  he  has  gone  to  first  sources 
and  consulted  the  eye-witnesses.    In  every  way  he 
bears  himself  as  an  educated  Gentile,  consciously 
devoting  himself  in  a  literary  way  to  the  historian's 
task.    Yet  he  is  not  an  apologete  (contrast  Mat- 
thew).   He  betrays  no  dogmatic  motive.    Hence 
be  exercises  far  less  control  than  Matthew  over  the 
materials.    Coming  from  the  Greek  world  into  Pal- 
estine, he  cares  little  for  local  coloring.    While  he 
is  careful  to  make  connections  with  the  chronology 
of  the  Empire  (ill.  1),  he  is  careless  of  the  connec- 
tions in  the  Savior's  Ufe,  following  Mark  less  care- 
fully than  does  Blatthew.    Like  Mark,  his  Gospel 
is,  in  the  best  sense,  unconstrained,  neglecting  what 
it  does  not  need.    Thus  Jesus'  relations  to  popular 
Messianism  are  neglected  or  casually  treated.    The 
"  Herodians,"  more  than  once  in  evidence  in  Mark 
(Mark  iii.  6,  xii.  13),  are  not  in  evidence.    The  Sa- 
vior's policy  of  silence  is  not  consistently  developed. 
Luke's  Goe^  was  for  a  long  time  called  Pauline,  a 
term  which  does  not  do  justice  to  its  breadth.    His 
mind  is  controlled  by  forces  deeper  than  a  conscious 
Paulinism.    He  represents  the  emotional  needs  of 
the  Gentile  churches  recruited  for  the  most  part 
among  the  lower  classes  and  the  socially  disin- 
herited.   The  Savior,  in  Luke's  story,  is  in  saving 
touch  with  women  and  with  the  folk  outside  the 
pale  of  rigorous  Judaism.    Luke's  sources  seem  to 
be  Mark,  the  Logia,  and  springs  of  tradition  still  flow- 
ing among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine.  There 
are  distinct  veinings  in  his  Gospel  (Jesus'  dealings 
with  women,  vii.  37  sqq.,  viii.  2^-3, 19  sqq.,  43sqq., 
X.  38  sqq.,  xi.  27,  xxiii.  49-55,  xxiv.  22  sqq. ;  a  lean- 
ing toward  Ebionism,  vi.  20,  xiv.  13-21,  xvi.  20 sqq., 
xxi.  sqq.).    Some  of  his  sources  are  thoroughly 
localized  (the  "  Perean  Gospel,"  containing  much 
material  found  elsewhere  in  B^rk  and  Matthew, 
but  some  original  and  local  matter:  the  Jerusalem- 
itic  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection;  contrast  the  Gali- 
lean Gospel  in  Mark  and  Matthew).    Evidently  he 
kept  the  promise  made  in  his  prologue;    original 
sources  deeply  color  his  report  of  the  Savior's  life 
and  words  and  are  reflected  much  more  clearly  than 
in  Matthew.    The  person  of  Christ  stands  out  more 
distinctly  than  in  Mark.    Forgiveness  of  sins  is 
^»8ed  upon  love  of  his  person  (vii.  47).     Luke 
shares  with  Blatthew  the  great  Logion  "  No  man 
fawweth  the  Father  "  (Luke  x.  22;    Matthew  xi. 
^).  Though  it  be  true  that  he  tak^  this  from  the 
^^*Pa  (or  Q),  yet  his  choice  of  it  is  significant.  None 
J*f  our  Goepels  is  shaped  by  a  process  of  mechan- 
ical incorporation;  all  keep  close  to  vital  motives 
*Dd  corporate  needs.    The  outstanding  person  of 
^^xnsl  (cf .  the  persistent  use  of  Kurios  as  a  title  for 
^«U8)  answers  the  demand  of  Gentile  Christians 


for  a  clear  statement  of  the  law  of  their  life.  The 
date  of  the  Gospel  can  not  be  definitely  fixed.  It 
may  fall  anywhere  between  70  and  85,  probably 
nearer  the  later  date  than  the  earlier,  and  possibly 
at  Antioch.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  that  the  Gospels  were  published 
to  meet  the  pressiue  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Christian  consciousness  at  the  great  centers  of  mis- 
sionary opportimity  and  interest. 

In  Mark  unity  is  gained  through  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  the  eventa.  In  Luke  there  is  a  certain  loss 
of  unity.  But  in  Matthew  unity  of  a  high  order  is 
secured  through  conscious  purpose.  The  first  Gos- 
pel is  intensely  apologetic,  and  con- 
Q.  Matthew's  trols  its  material  in  this  interest  which 
GospeL  is  its  first  main  object.  It  steadily 
employs  the  argument  from  prophecy 
to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ("  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  "  occurs  in  Matthew  twelve  times,  in 
Mark  twice,  and  in  Luke  twice).  The  other  main 
purpose  is  a  clear  view  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
and  this  is  obtained  by  massing  the  Logia  in  im- 
pressive groups  (sermon  on  Mount,  parables  in 
chap,  xiii.,  and  elsewhere).  Through  adherence  to 
purpose  Matthew  becomes  in  a  sense  a  creative 
writer,  having  more  initiative  and  a  larger  influ- 
ence than  Luke.  The  apologetic  is  Jewish-Chris- 
tian in  type.  The  book  springs  from  the  heart  of 
Jewish  Christianity  straining  to  convert  Israel  to 
Jesus,  and  is  built  into  Jewish  Christianity  and  its 
needs.  There  are  some  evidences  that  the  Logia, 
having  been  constantly  used  in  debate,  have  been 
more  or  less  adapted  (Matt.  v.  3,  cf.  Luke  vi.  20; 
Matthew  adds  "  in  spirit ";  v.  32,  xix.  9,  divorce 
on  ground  of  fornication,  Mark  and  Luke  being  si- 
lent on  divorce).  The  apocalypse  of  Jesus  (chaps, 
xxiv.-xxv.)  seems  to  be  a  literary  unit  which  had 
passed  through  several  editions  before  being  in- 
corporated in  Matthew's  text  (contrast  Mark 
and  Luke).  In  Matt.  xvi.  18  the  explanation  of 
Matthew's  addition  is  found  not,  as  Harnack  and 
others  have  urged,  in  a  second-century  Roman 
molding  of  the  text,  but  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
Christianity  in  the  first  century.  Christ's  criticism 
of  the  Law  (v.  21-47)  along  with  his  insistence  on 
its  binding  force  (v.  17  sqq.)  clearly  indicates  this. 
The  Gospel  stands  close  to  Judaism,  while  superior 
to  it.  The  capital  relation  of  Jesus  is  not,  as  in 
Mark,  with  the  popular  Messianism  (the  policy  of 
silence  is  not  steadily  presented),  but  with  Phari- 
seeism  (xv.  1  sqq.,  xvi.  1-6,  xxiii.  2-27).  In  close 
opposition  to  Judaism  as  a  teaching  force  the  per- 
son and  mind  of  the  Savior  stand  out  as  in  no  other 
Gospel  except  the  Fourth.  Christ  lays  hands  on 
the  Torah  and  corrects  it  (v.  21-47).  His  personal 
consciousness  stands  out  in  spiritual  sublimity  (ser- 
mon on  Mount;  xi.  28  sqq.,  absent  from  Luke). 
Thus  the  first  Gospel  marks  the  way  in  which  the 
deeper  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  the  self-consciousness 
of  Christ,  came  to  be  written.  It  was  probably 
published  between  75  and  90,  when  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity was  under  severe  strain.  Judaism,  as  the 
result  of  the  great  war,  was  drawing  in  its  lines  and 
becoming  increasingly  hostile  to  Christianity.  The 
author  of  our  Matthew  published  the  Law  for  Jew- 
ish Christianity  under  the  form  of  a  Scriptural  apol- 
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ogetic.  That  his  arrangement  of  the  Logia  satis- 
fied a  deep  need  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Matthean  text  of  our  Lord's  words  is  the  text  gen- 
erally followed  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  beginning 
with  Clement.  The  likeliest  place  of  publication  is 
North  Syria,  possibly  Damascus. 

The  building  and  publishing  of  the  Gospels  was  a 

process  inherent  in  the  growth  of  the  Apostolic 

Church.     It  was  wider  than  our  canonical  Gospels. 

There  is  one  Gospel,  the  Gospel  ac- 

10.  Gospel  cording  to  the  Hebrews,  which  prob- 
According  ably  falls  within  the  first  century.  The 

to  the  scanty  fragments  of  it  remaining  make 
Hebrews,  a  constructive  hypothesis  of  any  sort 
extremely  hazardous.  In  its  account 
of  the  conversion  of  James  it  places  itself  on  solid 
ground  (cf .  I  Cor.  xv.  7).  The  silence  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  and  of  Acts  forcibly  recall  their  limitations 
as  histories.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  story  of 
James  had  already  become  a  Jewish-Christian  legend. 
And  possibly  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
at  this  point  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  Clemen- 
tine legend.  There  are  other  elements  (account  of 
the  temptation,  "  My  Mother  the  Holy  Spirit  took 
me  by  one  of  the  hairs  of  my  head  and  carried  me 
off  to  the  great  mountain,  Thabor  ")  that  suggest 
a  movement  toward  extravagant  mysticism.  This 
may  have  been  a  growing  tendency  in  the  depressed 
and  disheartened  congregation  of  Jerusalem,  which 
in  the  last  years  of  the  first  century  had  lost  its 
hold  on  great  affairs.  The  possible  relations  of 
this  Gospel  to  the  canonical  Matthew  or  to  the 
Logia  are  questions  upon  which  no  opinion  may 
safely  be  ventured.  The  hazy  and  heterogeneous 
opinions  of  the  Fathers  yield  no  solid  data. 

The  foregoing  discussion  shows  that  the  Gospels 
were  not  written  as  scientific  histories  were  writ- 
ten, but  that  they  constitute  a  religious  literature 
springing  from  corporate  religious  need.  The 
choice  and  presentation  of  the  saving  words  of 
Jesus   was   determined    by   practical, 

11.  Back-  not  by  systematic  or  historical,  mo- 
ground  of  tives  (John  xx.  30-31).     In  Matthew 

Fourth  there  are  clear  indications  that  inter- 
GospeL  pretation  has  to  some  extent  fused 
with  the  Logia  held  in  the  living  mem- 
ory and  applied  to  imperious  practical  needs.  The 
habit  of  quotation  has  a  long  history.  Nothing 
like  the  modem  standard  of  quotation  was  reached 
in  antiquity,  not  even  in  Greek  learning,  and  most 
certainly  not  in  first-century  Christianity,  where 
the  corporate  need  of  law  gave  the  main  motive  for 
gospel-building.  Christians  did  not  dream  that 
they  were  guilty  of  irreverence  when  they  adapted 
the  words  of  Jesus  even  as  they  adapted  the  sa- 
ving words  of  the  Old  Testament  (cf .  Paul  in  Rom. 
X.  6  sqq.).  This  study  of  the  Gospels  illumines  the 
problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  To  place  the  book 
fairly,  the  history  of  Christian  prophetism  must  be 
remembered.  The  Apostolic,  or  more  concretely 
the  prophetic,  age  of  Christianity  was  the  creative 
and  constructive  period  of  our  religion.  It  founded 
a  new  type  of  community  and,  as  a  part  of  that 
work,  created  a  new  literary  type,  the  Gospeb.  By 
the  year  100  Christian  prophetism  was  in  rapid  de- 
cline.   The  Pastoral  Epistles,  II  Peter,  I  Clement, 


and  the  Didache  are  convincing  evidence.  The 
{)eriod  of  decline  lasted  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  The  labored  apocalypse  of  Hennas 
indicates  its  close.  The  publication  of  the  Diates- 
saron  (see  Harmony  of  the  Gospeus,  I.,  §§  2-4)  pro- 
claims its  close.  Then  follows  quickly  the  attempted 
revival  of  Christian  prophetism  in  Montanism,  and 
the  period  of  the  Catholic  Qiurch.  Much  hasty 
work  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel through  a  disregard  of  certain  fundamental 
facts  involved  in  this  history  of  Ghristian  proph- 
etism. 

The  quality  of  thought  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
not  metaphysical  but  prophetic.  The  abeenoe  of 
the  pictured  parousia  has  been  given  excessive 
weight.  The  quality  of  the  thought  is  the  real 
criterion.  The  Gospel  is  inseparable  from  I  John, 
where  there  is  a  lively  expectation  of 

12.  Charac-  the  '*  last  times."    There  is  no  emo- 
ter  of       tional  gulf  between  the  eschatologies. 

Fourth  The  "  last  day  "  plays  a  not  inconsid- 
GospeL  erable  part  in  the  Gospel  (vi.  39,  40, 
44,  xi.  23,  xii.  48).  The  monotheism 
is  intense.  The  conception  of  the  "  world  "  (ko9- 
mos)  has  been  cast  in  the  apocalyptic  mold.  It  is 
true  that  the  presence  of  the  word  Loffoa  (i,  1,  14) 
carries  great  weight.  But  i.  1-5,  by  its  brevity, 
indicates  the  author's  eagerness  to  get  into  history, 
his  indisposition  for  metaphysics.  The  funda- 
mental quality  of  thought  is  intensely  prophetic 
and  of  itself  places  the  core  of  the  book  well  within 
the  first  century.  The  parallel  with  Matthew  may 
be  pressed.  Here  as  there  the  opposition  of  Christ 
to  Judaism  is  the  determining  element  (the  dis- 
placing of  the  purification  of  the  Temple  from  the 
end  of  the  ministry  to  the  beginning  to  indicate 
the  irrepressible  conflict  between  Jesus  and  Juda- 
ism; the  dialogue  with  Nicodemus,  iii.  1-10;  the 
important  part  taken  by  the  Sabbath  questions;  the 
constant  phrase  "  your  law  ";  the  title  "  the  Jews  " 
constantly  used  to  describe  the  dark  figures  in  the 
picture).  Here  as  there,  though  far  more  deci- 
sively, the  self-consciousness  of  Christ  stands  out  in 
opposition  to  Judaism.  The  self-consciousness  of 
the  Savior  is  the  Gospel  (the  "  kingdom  of  God  " 
is  absorbed  into  the  person  of  the  Idng,  the  phrase 
occurs  only  in  iii.  3,  5;  the  parabolic  form  of  teach- 
ing disappears  with  the  "  kingdom  of  God  ";  the 
style  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics  is  in  striking  contrast). 
It  is  evident  that  the  mold  of  the  Gospel  was  shaped 
in  the  mind  of  a  first  century  Jewish  Christian. 

The  occasioning  cause  of  publication  is  found  in 
Gnosticism    in    its    first    period    of   development. 
There  is  a  truth  in  the  legend  that  connects  the 
author  of  the  Gospel   with  Cerinthus.    The  sub- 
stance of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  shaped 

13.  Author-  by  the  same  causes  that  shaped  the 
ship,  Date,  Synoptists,  the  corporate  need  of  the 
and  Place  of  Christian  community,  fighting  at  close 

Fourth  quarters  with  the  world.  The  per- 
GospeL  spective  and  emphasis  and  main  terms 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  found  also  in 
the  First  Epistle.  The  person  of  Christ  becomes 
the  outstanding  and  all-controlling  principle.  The 
conception  of  the  Logos  is  used  to  lay  in  conscious- 
ness the  final  foundation  for  the  fact  and  mystery 
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of  Christian  fellowship.  These  conclusions  are  the 
secure  results  of  exegesis.  They  prepare  for  the 
patient  study  of  the  Johannean  Problem.  The  Jo- 
hannean  literature  as  a  whole  decisively  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  a  "  John  ''  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  Johannean  organism  of  literature  together  with 
the  exegesis  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  places  its  author 
deep  within  the  Jewish  Christianity  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Confusion  begins  when  Papias  is  brought 
into  court.  Does  he  attest  the  existence  of  two 
"  Johns/'  one  of  them  the  apostle,  and  both  of 
them  the  disciples,  the  personal  followers  of  Jesus? 
Prolonged  study  of  Papias  has  possibly  thrown  our 
minds  slightly  out  of  bearing.  Papias  being  in 
court  with  the  results  of  exegesis,  the  controversy 
over  the  two  Johns  loses  much  of  its  importance. 
The  mind  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  requires  a  personal 
disciple  of  Jesus  for  its  author.  The  Gospel  or  its 
first  text  (possibly  worked  over  by  the  Johannean 
"  School '')  was  published  in  Ephesus  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  first  century.  The  law  that  applies 
to  the  other  Gospels,  namely,  that  they  were  shaped 
under  pressure  at  the  strategic  points  of  a  militant 
Christianity,  applies  in  full  force  here.  Ephesus 
and  its  region  were  the  critical  point  in  the  religious 
movements  of  the  Empire  during  the  first  century. 
It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the 
Fourtli  Gospel  became  the  speculative  platform  of 
the  Church  Catholic. 

The  Gospels  taken  together  furnish  a  life  of  Christ 
as  the  subjective  and  corporate  needs  of  the  apos- 
tc^c  or  prophetic  age  shaped  it.  It  is  not  a  life 
of  Christ  in  the  scientific  sense.  Beyond  question 
the  vital  interpretation  of  the  Chris- 
14.  Conclu-  tian  consciousness  has  fused  itself,  in 
sion.  varying  degrees,  with  the  facts  and 
words  reported.  But  the  modem 
cntic  is  in  serious  danger  of  confounding  the  sub- 
jectivity of  academic  individuahsm  with  the  pro- 
phetic subjectivity  of  an  age  controlled  by  corpo- 
rate consciousness  and  corporate  aims.  The  fact 
that  the  Gospels  were  so  largely  shaped  and  pub- 
lished as  law,  and  the  fact  that  the  publication  of 
the  canonical  Gospels  falls  within  a  period  of  thirty 
rears  (66-96?),  a  period,  moreover,  distant  but  a 
single  generation  from  the  original  words  and  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Savior,  are  sufiicient  security  to 
Christians  for  the  conviction  that  the  first  cause 
and  the  primary  reality  of  the  Gospels  is  the  per- 
son and  mind  of  Jesus.  See  the  articles  on  the 
separate  Gospels.  Henrt  S.  Nash. 

Bibuographt:  The  reader  should  ooiuult  the  literature 
under  the  separate  articles  on  the  individual  Gospels, 
abo  the  works  on  N.  T.  Introduction,  those  on  the  life  of 
Christ  and  on  the  Apostolic  Age.  Not  to  be  overlooked 
are  the  introduction  and  prefaora  to  works  named  in  and 
onder  Uarmont  op  the  Go6pel«,  e.g.,  A.  Wright,  Sj/n^ 
opeis,  London,  1003.  Consult  further:  C.  Weiss&cker, 
Uniftrntchunoen  Qber  die  evangeliache  OeBchichU,  Tdbing- 
en,  1001;  P.  Ewald,  Dtu  Hauptproblem  der  Evangelien- 
fraffg^  Leipsic,  1800;  A.  Wright,  Compontion  of  the  Four 
Gvtpeis,  London,  1800;  idem.  Some  N.  T.  Probleme,  ib. 
1896;  F.  P.  Badham.  Tfie  Formation  of  the  OoapeU,  ib. 
1802:  A.  J.  Jolley,  The  Synoptic  Problem,  ib.  1803;  B. 
F.  Westcott.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ooap^U,  ib. 
1895;  E.Roehrich,  Zxi  Composition  </ss^van(KiM.  Paris.  1807; 
J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horee  eynoptica,  London.  1800;  P.  Wemle. 
Die  eynaptuuhe  Frage.  Freibuig.  1800;  W.  Wrede,  Dae  Mee- 
eiaegeheimnia  in  den  ^Mm^'en.  Gdttingen,  1001;  J.  Well- 


hausen,  EinLeitung  in  die  drei  ereten  Evangelien,  Berlin, 
1005;  T.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Goapel  Hiet.  and  ite  Tranemie- 
aion,  Edinburgh,  1006;  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The  Firet  Three 
Ooepela,  their  Ohrigin  and  Relatione,  London,  1006;  G. 
Salmon,  The  Human  Element  in  the  Ooepele,  ed.  N.  J.  D. 
White,  ib.  1006;  A.  JOlicher,  Neue  Linien  in  der  Kritik 
der  evangeliechen  Ueberlieferung,  Giessen,  1006  (a  criti- 
cism of  the  late  works  of  Wrede,  Wellhauaen,  and  Har- 
nack,  giving  the  present  situation  of  the  problem);  F. 
Blass,  Die  Entetehung  und  der  Charakter  unaerer  Evan- 
gelien,  Leipsic,  1007;  A.  Hamack,  SprOche  und  Reden 
Jeeu,  ib.  1007;  Eng.  transl.,  T/ie  Sayinga  of  Jeaua, 
London,  1008 ;  H.  Loriaux,  L'AiUoriU  dea  ivangilea, 
Paris,  1007;  C.  T.  Ward.  Ooapel  Development,  Brooklyn. 
1007;  P.  Wemle,  The  Sourcea  of  our  Knowledge  of  the 
Life  of  Jeaua,  London,  1007;  A.  Loisy,  Lea  Evangilea  ay- 
noptiquea,  vols,  i.-ii.,  Paris,  1007-08;  T.  Niool,  The  Four 
OoapeU  in  the  Earlieat  Church  Hiatory,  Edinburgh,  1008; 
B.  Weiss,  Die  Qu^len  der  aynoptiad%en  Ueberiieferung^ 
Leipsic,  1008;  DB,  ii.  234-240,  supplementary  vol..  pp. 
338-343;  EB,  ii.  1761-1808  (elaborate,  important,  with  a 
classified  literature). 

GOSS,  CHARLES  FREDERIC:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Meridian,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1852,  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Hamilton  College  (B.A.,  1873)  and  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1876.  After  several  years  as  a  home 
missionary,  he  was  called  in  1885  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Moody  Church,  Chicago,  but  was  forced  by 
ill  health  to  resign  five  years  later.  He  then  re- 
sided for  two  years  at  Kettle  Falls,  Wash.,  after 
which  he  was  assistant  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  for 
a  year.  Since  1894  he  has  been  pastor  of  Avondale 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati.  Theologically  he 
is  in  general  sympathy  with  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  the  historico-critical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  accepts  the  "  Brief  Statement "  of  the 
Westminster  Creed.  Besides  several  novels,  he  has 
written  Ldje  of  D.  L.  Moody  (Hartford,  Conn., 
1900);  Just  a  Minute  (Philadelphia,  1904);  and 
Husband,  Wife,  and  Home  (1905). 

GOSSNER,  JOHANNES  EVANGELISTA:  German 
minister;  b.  at  Hausen  bei  Ober-Walst&tt  (near 
Augsburg)  Dec.  14,  1773;  d.  at  Berlin  Mar.  20, 
1858.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Dillingen 
and  at  the  seminary  of  Ingolstadt,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1796.  After  officiating  at  Dillin- 
gen, Seeg,  and  Augsburg  from  1797  to  1804,  he  was 
appointed  parish  priest  at  Dirlewang,  where  he  re- 
mained for  seven  years.  He  had  long  entertained 
pronounced  Evangelical  convictions  which  at  length 
made  him  consider  the  advisability  of  leaving  the 
Roman  Chureh.  Despite  the  advice  of  his  mystical 
Lutheran  friend,  Schdner  of  Nuremberg,  he  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Dirlewang,  and  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  also  accepting  a  small  benefice  at 
Mimich.  The  Roman  Catholic  party  unfrocked 
Gossner  for  his  views  in  1817,  and  two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  religious  instructor  at  the  gym- 
nasium at  Diisseldorf.  From  1820  to  1824  he  of- 
ficiated as  pastor  of  a  German  congregation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  his  attacks  on  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  forced  him  to  resign,  and  in  1826  he  openly 
joined  the  Evangelical  Church.  In  1829  he  was 
appointed  pastor  at  the  Bethlehem  Church  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  officiated  for  seventeen  years.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Berlin  he  developed  a  great  and 
beneficial  activity,  foundin|^  schools  and  asylums, 
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and  estAablishing  a  missionary  society  which  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  sent  out  more  than  140  mission- 
aries, especially  among  the  Khols  of  East  India. 
After  his  resignation  from  his  pastorate  in  1846, 
he  devoted  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
ministerial  work  in  the  hospital  which  he  had 
founded  while  still  at  the  Bethlehem  Church. 

Gossner  made  a  highly  popular  and  very  faithful 
translation  of  the  New  Testament;  and  published 
numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets.  Among  his  more 
important  works  may  be  mentioned  his  Schatzk&st- 
lein  (Leipsic,  1825),  Af.  Boos,  der  Prediger  der 
Gerechtigkeit  (1826),  and  Goldk&mer  (Berlin,  1859). 
In  1834  he  founded  a  missionary  journal.  Die  Biene 
auf  dem  Mismonsfeldef  which  he  edited  for  several 
years.  (W.  HALLENBERGf.) 

Biblioorapht:  M.  A.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  Johannea 
OoBtner,  Berlin,  1858;  J.  D.  Prochnow,  Johannea  Evan- 
oeliata  Ooaaner,  ib.  1859;  H.  Dalton,  Johannea  Goaaner, 
ib.  1878. 

GOTHS. 

Origin  and  History  (S  1). 

First  Contact  with  Christianity.     Ulfilaa  (S  2). 

Alaric.     Settlement  in  the  Roman  Empire  (fi  3). 

Relations  to  the  Romans  and  the  Church  (S  4). 

The  Gothic  Kings  (S  5). 

The  Visigoths  (fi  6). 

The  Goths  were  a  people  of  Germanic  stock  who 

erected    powerful    Christian    kingdoms    upon    the 

ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.     Their 

original  home  seems  to  have  been  in 

I.  Origin  Scandinavia  and  in  the  lands  south  of 
and         the  Baltic  Sea  corresponding  to  the 

History,  modem  Prussia  and  Posen.  About 
the  year  150  the  Scandinavian  Goths 
migrated  southward  into  Silesia,  whence  they 
pressed  on  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 
There  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  decaying 
strength  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  a  series  of 
devastating  campaigns  overran  Thrace,  Greece, 
and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Emperor  Aurelian 
(270-275)  relinquished  to  them  the  region  north  of 
the  Danube,  where  for  a  century  they  remained  in 
peaceful  possession. 

The  Goths  met  with  Christianity  as  a  result  of 

their    frequent    marauding    expeditions    into    the 

Empire.     In  276   they  carried   off  a  number  of 

Christian    captives    from   Cappadocia 

2,  First      and  soon  after  we  hear  of  a  Syrian 

Contact  priest  Audius  who  founded  a  number 
with  Chris-  of  small  churches  among  them.    The 

tianity.  new  faith  made  appreciable  progress 
Ulfilas.  owing  to  the  tolerant  character  of  the 
people  but,  while  the  numbers  of  con- 
verts grew  rapidly,  Christian  teachings  exercised  but 
little  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  warlike  nation  till 
the  advent  of  Ulfilas  (q.v.).  The  latter,  a  descendant 
of  the  captive  Cappadocian  Christians  of  276,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  Goths  by  Eusebius,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Nicomedia  at  Antioch  in  341 ,  and  so 
the  heretical  form  of  Christianity  was  introduced.  In 
the  same  year,  however,  the  storms  of  persecution 
broke  on  the  Christian  converts.  In  348  Ulfilas  re- 
moved his  followers  across  the  Danube  into  Moesia 
where  they  followed  a  peaceful  pastoral  life.  Ulfilas 
did  not  abandon,  however,  his  missionary  labors 


among  the  Goths  north  of  the  Danube,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  reduced  the  Gothic  language  to  writing, 
as  embodied  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  (see  Bible 
Versions,  A,  X.).  The  complete  conversion  of  the 
Goths  to  Christianity  was  effected  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Hun  invasion  induced  them  to  cross  the 
Danube  and  seek  a  settlement  within  the  borders 
of  the  empire.  This  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
under  the  leadership  of  Fritigem,  accomplished  in 
376  with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  authorities. 
A  portion  of  the  nation  under  Athanaric  remained 
north  of  the  Danube.  The  Ostrogoths  had  been 
conquered  and  to  a  certain  degree  incorporated  by 
the  Huns. 

The  perfidy  of  the  Roman  officials  drove  the 
Goths  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  empire  and  in 

the  battle  of  Adrianople  (Aug.  9,  378) 

3.  Alaric.   they    overwhelmed    an    army    com- 

Settlement  manded  by  Valens,  Emperor  of  the 

in  the  Ro-  East,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  slaughter. 

man  Empire.  It  was  under  Alaric,  who  first  appeared 

c.  395,  that  the  Goths  became  thor- 
oughly Christianized  and  united;  their  creed  was 
the  Arian,  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  its  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  future  Gothic 
kingdoms.  Alaric's  ambition  was  to  obtain  for  his 
people  a  legally  assured  home  within  the  confines  of 
the  empire  and  it  was  with  such  views  in  mind  that, 
after  ravaging  the  Peloponnesus,  he  turned,  in  400, 
against  Italy.  Repulsed  by  Stilicho  at  Pollen tia 
and  Verona,  he  made  a  second  attempt  in  408  to 
overrun  the  provinces  of  Noricum,  Illyria,  and 
Pannonia,  and  failed  again.  In  410  he  invaded 
Italy  and  spread  abroad  the  terror  of  the  Gothic 
name  by  plimdering  Rome,  revealing  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  of  moderation  which  may  be  taken  as 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  Christian  faith  (see 
Innocent  I.).  Alaric  died  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Under  his  successor,  Athaulf ,  the  Goths  left 
Italy  for  Gaul,  but  it  was  only  under  the  next  ruler, 
Wallia,  that  the  object  for  which  Alaric  had  strug- 
gled was  obtained.  Aquitania  Secunda,  the  land 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  was  granted 
to  the  Goths  and  as  foBderati  of  the  Empire  they 
ruled  it,  in  nominal  subjection  to  Rome  till  the  fall 
of  Augustulus  (476),  in  complete  independence  after 
that.  The  Ostrogoths,  meanwhile,  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Huns  after  the  death  of  Attila; 
united  under  Theodoric,  they  entered  Italy  in  489, 
overthrew  Odoacer,  captured  Ravenna  in  493  and 
erected  a  barbarian  kingdom  in  the  peninsula. 

Both  among  the  Visigoths  of  France  and  the 
Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  a  sharp  line  of  division  ran 
between  the  conquerors  and  their  Roman  subjects. 

The  Goths  retained  their  military  or- 

4.  Relations  ganization,  and  as  an   armed   estate 

to  the  Ro-  dwelt    almost   entirely  in    the    open 

mans  and  country,  leaving  the  cities  to  the  Ro- 

the  Church,  mans.    In  the  cities  a  new  aristocracy 

arose  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
Catholic  bishop  to  whom  with  time  an  increasing 
measure  of  authority  fell.  The  Church  succeeded 
to  the  prestige  of  the  empire  and  assumed  the  r61e 
of  protector  of  the  Romans  against  their  alien 'mas- 
ters, while  at  the  same  time  the  preeminence  of 
Rome  as  the  capital  of  Catholic  Christianity  was 
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being  successfully  upheld.  The  Arian  Goths  ap- 
pear in  sharp  contrast  to  the  splendid  organization 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Their  spiritual  life  was 
perhaps  higher  than  that  of  their  opponents,  and 
their  moral  standards  were  admittedly  superior. 
They  were  more  tolerant  and  their  theology  was 
simple  and  based  on  the  Scriptures.  As  a  young 
nation  they  rejected  asceticism  and  monasticism. 
But  on  the  other  hand  their  clergy,  cut  off,  as  they 
were,  from  the  learning  of  the  ancient  world,  were 
inferior  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  showed  with 
time  actual  degeneration.  More  than  this,  the 
Arian  Church  had  no  unity  inasmuch  as  each  Gothic 
kingdom  possessed  its  national  Church. 

Over  both  churches  the  Gothic  kings  asserted 
sovereign  powers.  Thus  Theodoric  intervened  in 
contested  papal  elections  and  exercised  the  right  of 
deposition  over  bishops;  among  the  Visigoths  of 
France  and  Spain  the  decision  of  the  national 
synods  needed  the  royal  confirmation. 
5-  The  But  whereas  the  relations  between  the 
Gothic  king  and  his  Arian  followers  were 
Kings,  simplified  by  the  immediate  depend- 
ence of  the  latter  upon  their  sovereign, 
his  policy  toward  the  Catholics  was  made  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  the  justifiable  exercise  of  authority 
might  be  denounced  as  persecution  and  lead  to 
difficulties  with  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Byzantines 
or  Franks  to  whom  the  subjects  of  Arian  rulers 
looked  for  protection.  Indeed,  however  tolerant 
the  Arian  ruler  may  have  been,  his  Catholic  bishops 
were  sure  to  be  engaged  in  chronic  conspiracy  with 
outside  powers,  forcing  their  sovereign  finally  to 
acts  of  violence.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Theodoric.  who,  an  Arian,  ruled  impartially  over 
Arians  and  Catholics  during  the  early  part  of  his 
reign.  The  persecution  of  Arians  by  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors  Justin  and  Justinian  led  Theodoric 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  to  intercede 
for  his  fellow  believers.  The  mission  met  with 
failure  but  the  bishop  of  Rome,  John,  who  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors,  was  received  with  conspicuous 
honors.  The  fact  aroused  Theodoric's  resentment, 
John  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  a  number  of  the 
leading  Roman  senators  were  put  to  death,  among 
them  Boethius  and  Synmiachus.  The  feud  be- 
tween Goths  and  Romans  which  thus  broke  out 
prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  Byzantines  imder  Belisarius  and  Narses. 

In  the  Visigothic  kingdom  the  relations  between 
the  two  sects  were  more  friendly  in  the  beginning, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Goths  had  arrived  in 
Gaul  as  defenders  of  the  provinces  against  foreign 
invasion.      Dissension   first   appears   under   Euric 
(460-485)  who  was  driven  by  political 
6.  The  Visi-  need    to   violent   measures.      Danger 
goths.      appeared    when   Clovis,   king   of   the 
Franks,  a  convert  to  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity, after  overthrowing  the  Romans  in  Gaul 
under  Syagrius  (486),  began  his  attack  on  the  Visi- 
gothic kingdom.     Alaric  II.   (485-507)  sought  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  his  Catholic  subjects  by  a 
policy  of  mildness  and  concession,  but  was  impelled 
to  persecution  by  the  traitorous  negotiations  be- 
tween his  bishops  and  the  Franks.    In  the  battle 
of  Voug!^  he  lost  life  and  kmgdom,  and,  though  the 
v.— 3 


intervention  of  Theodoric  saved  some  remnant  of 
the  Visigothic  power  in  France  for  the  time,  the 
end  came  under  Amalric  (531)  when  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  was  restricted  to  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
In  Spain  there  ensued  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet  during  which  the  Catholic  Church  profited  by 
the  full  toleration  it  enjoyed  to  extend  and  confirm 
its  power  while  the  Gothic  kingship  grew  weaker  in 
the  strife  between  the  rulers  and  the  rebellious 
nobility.  After  the  fall  of  the  Vandal  and  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdoms  and  the  conversion  of  the  Suevi 
and  the  Burgundians  the  Visigoths  were  the  only 
Germanic  people  of  Arian  faith.  Leovigild  (569- 
586)  restored  the  old  splendor  of  the  kingdom  by 
bringing  the  entire  Iberian  peninsula  under  his 
sway,  but  his  son  Reccared  (586-601)  embraced  the 
Catholic  creed  and  thereby  initiated  a  process  of 
rapid  assimilation  between  Goths  and  Romans 
which  was  to  result  in  the  development  of  the  Span- 
ish people.  Church  and  State  were  brought  closely 
together  and  the  ascendency  of  one  over  the  other 
depended  entirely  upon  the  personality  of  the  kings. 
These,  however,  showed  little  ability  to  check  the 
forces  of  disorder  and  dissolution.  Seventeen  kings 
ruled  during  the  last  century  of  Visigothic  power 
and  the  end  came  in  711  when  the  Gothic  army  under 
Roderic  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Arabs  under 
Tarik  at  the  Wady  Bekka. 

(G.    UHLHORNf.) 

Biblioorapht:  Amonfs  the  souroes  may  be  mentioned: 
Lex  Wutioothorum,  in  Bouquet,  Rectteil,  vol.  xiv.;  Jor- 
dania,  De  origine  et  aciibu9  Oetarum,  ed.  T.  Mommsen  in 
MGH,  Auct.  ant.,  v.  1  (1882).  53-138.  For  the  history 
consult:  F.  Dahn,  Die  KOnige  der  Oermanen,  partA  2-6, 
Munich,  1861-71;  C.  Kingsley,  T^^e  Roman  and  the  Teu- 
ton, Cambridge,  1864;  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Inva- 
ders, 4  vols..  Oxford,  1880-85;  G.  Kaufmann,  Deutsche 
Geachichte,  \.  238  sqq.,  ii.  47.  Leipsio.  1881;  H.  Bradley, 
The  Ooths,  London,  1888;  W.  M.  and  C.  D.  Ramsay.  The 
Gothic  Compendium,  ib.  1889  (deald  with  history  and 
language);  B.  Rappaport,  Die  EinfUlle  der  Qothen  in  doe 
r&miache  Reich,  Leipsic,  1899;  P.  Villari,  Le  Invaeioni 
barbariche  in  Italia,  Milan.  1900;  and  especially,  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  consult  Index. 

On  the  relations  with  Christianity  consult:  W.  Bes- 
sell,  Ueber  dae  Uhen  dee  Ulfilae  und  die  Bekekrung  der 
Qothen  zum  Chrietenthum,  Gdttingen,  1860;  A.  HelfTe- 
rich,  Der  weatgothiache  Arianiamua,  Berlin.  1860;  J.  G. 
W.  Uhlhom,  The  Conflict  of  Chrietianity  with  Heathenism, 
New  York,  1879;  G6rres.  in  TSK,  Ixvi  (1893),  708-734; 
F.  KauflFmann.  in  ZeiUchrift  fUr  deuteche  PhUologie,  xxx 
(1897).  93-112;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  ii.  passim, 
iii.  149-160  et  passim. 

On  Alaric  consult:  A.  S.  D.  Tierry,  Rfcits  de  I'hist. 
romaine  au  6.  si^de;  Alaric,  Paris,  1880;  Neander,  Chria- 
tian  Church,  ii.  160.  On  Ulfilas:  G.  Wait«,  Ld)en  und 
Lehre  des  Ulfilas.  Hanover.  1840;  I.  Gaugengigl.  Ulfilas, 
2  vols..  Passau.  1853;  C.  A.  Scott,  Ulfilas,  AposOe  of  the 
Goths.  Cambridge,  1885;  Neander.  Christian  Chur*^.  ii. 
150-159,  472-473  On  Theodoric:  T.  Hodgkin,  Theo- 
doric the  Goth,  London,  1891. 

On  the  Gothic  Literature:  W.  Braune,  Gotische  Gram^ 
matik,  Halle,  1887,  Eng.  transl.,  New  York.  1883;  T.  L. 
M.  Douse.  Introduction  .  .  .  to  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas,  Lon- 
don, 1886;  G.  H.  Balg.  Comparative  Glossary  of  the  Gothic 
Language,  Mayville,  1887;  idem,  The  First  Germanic 
Bible.  New  York.  1891;  E.  Sievcrs.  Genchichte  der  gothi- 
schen  Litteratur,  vol.  ii.,  part  1.  Strafburg,  1890;  J. 
Wright,  A  Primer  of  the  Gothic  Ixinguage.  London,  1899. 

GOTTESKASTEN,  LUTHERISCHER  ("Lutheran 
Poor-box*'):  The  name  of  a  number  of  societies 
of  Lutherans  in  Germany  aiming  to  help  and  sup- 
port in  church  matters  Lutherans  living  abroad 
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(see  Diaspora).  The  German  Lutheran  Church 
has  ever  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  breth- 
ren. In  the  hundred  years  between 
Beginning  1677  and  1777  the  churches  in  Ham- 
of  burg  made  eighty  collections  for  for- 
Movement.  eign  congregations.  Through  G.  A. 
Francke  and  others,  ministers  were  sent 
to  America,  among  them  H.  M.  Mfihlenberg  (q.v.), 
in  1742.  Tobias  Kissling,  a  merchant  of  Nurem- 
berg, beginning  in  1763,  made  106  personal  visits 
to  the  scattered  congregations  in  Upper  Austria, 
Styria,  and  Cannthia  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune  in  the  effort  to  provide  them  with  church 
buildings,  schools,  preachers,  and  teachers.  The 
work  first  found  a  special  organization,  however, 
in  the  Gustav-Adolf-Verein  (q.v.).  But  this  society 
was  limited  by  its  constitution  to  the  help  of  Evan- 
gelicals living  among  Roman  Catholics,  and  many 
strict  Lutherans  held  themselves  aloof.  Such  found 
an  abundant  field  for  their  labor  by  responding  to 
an  appeal  from  America  brought  by  Fritz  Wy- 
necken.  Wilhelm  L6he  (q.v.),  pastor  in  Neuendet- 
telsau,  gave  a  practical  direction  to  the  work  by 
organizing  efforts  to  educate  and  send  ministers  to 
America.  The  name  "  Gotteskasten  "  was  adopted 
by  three  Hanoverians,  Pastor  L.  A.  Petri,  General 
Superintendent  Steinmetz,  and  Consistorial  Mem- 
ber A.  F.  O.  Miinchmeyer  (qq.v.),  who  published  a 
statement  of  their  purpose  in  the  ZeitblaU  fiir  die 
Angelegenheiten  der  hUherischen  Kirche  for  Oct.  31, 
1853.  They  expressed  approval  of  the  aim  of  the 
Gustav-Adolf-Verein,  but  took  exception  to  some  of 
its  ecclesiastical  principles,  and  solicited  voluntary 
contributions  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Got- 
teskasten were  estabUshcd  in  Mecklenburg  (1854), 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  (1856),  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg  (1858),  and  in  Bavaria  (1863). 
The  society  in  Mecklenburg  developed  the  great^^t 
activity.  All  were  actuated  by  opposition  to  the 
Gustav-Adolf-Verein  because  it  extended  aid  to  the 
Reformed  and  so-called  United  Church  as  well  as  to 
Lutherans,  and  because  it  Umited  its  field  to  local- 
ities where  Roman  Catholicism  predominated. 

After  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  the 
movement  received  new  life.     In  1876  the  original 
Hanover  society  resolved  to  employ 
Progress    agents,  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  and 
after        issue  an  annual  report,  and  to  unite 
1 871.       with  similar  societies.    General  con- 
ferences were  held  in  1878  and  1879, 
and  in  the  latter  year  the  Bavarian  Gotteskasten  was 
reinstituted.    Gotteskasten  were  then  established 
in  Wiirttemberg,  Reuss,  Sleswick-Holstein,  Ham- 
burg, Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  Thuringia. 
The   "  Lutherische    Hilfsverein "   was  founded   in 
Lippe-Detmold,   and   in   1889  the  "  Evangelisch- 
lutherische     Gesellschaft    in     Elsass-Lothringen " 
joined  the  union  of  Gotteskasten,  which  had  been 
perfected  at  Hanover  in  1880.    The  rules  adopted 
at  that  time  are  in  the  main  still  authoritative. 
A  certain  society,  selected  for  five  years,  acts  as  the 
head  and  arranges  for  an  annual  conference.    A 
special  branch  of  the  work — the  administration  of 
the  T-»utherstift  in  K5niggr&tz,  the  work  in  Austria, 
in  Brazil,  etc. — ^is  assigned  to  each  society.    Since 
1880  a  periodical,  Der  lutherische  Gotteskasten,  has 


been  published  quarteriy  by  the  Bavarian  society. 
The  annual  income  is  from  110,000  to  120,000  marks. 
A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Gotteskasten  may 
be  divided  into  three  heads:  (1)  Aid  to  Lutherans 
among  Roman  Catholics — ^in  Bavaria,  the  greater 
part  of  Hanover,  Paris,  the  Austrian 
Summary  Empire,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  The  first 
of  Work,  minister  was  sent  to  Brazil  in  1897; 
in  1905  thirteen  ministers  were  at  work 
there,  preaching  was  carried  on  at  thirty-eight 
places  in  three  States,  and  the  formation  of  a  synod 
was  contemplated.  In  Peru  the  Hanover  Gottes- 
kasten foimded  the  imited  congregation  of  Callao- 
Lima  in  1897-98.  In  Austria-Hungary  the  most 
work  has  been  done  for  the  Lutheran  Czechs.  Con- 
gregations have  been  formed  among  them  and 
preaching  stations  established,  and  they  have  been 
helped  to  maintain  their  parochial  schools.  The 
"  Lutherstift "  has  been  founded  at  KdniggrStz  to 
provide  Christian  family  life,  religious  instruction, 
and  Sunday  ser\dces  for  Lutheran  students  in  the 
schools.  Promising  students  of  theology  are  aided 
to  continue  their  training  at  German  imiversities, 
and  help  has  also  been  given  to  Lutheran  students 
at  Vienna.  (2)  Aid  to  Lutherans  among  Reformed 
and  other  Evangelical  confessions — ^in  certain  Ger- 
man cities  (Metz,  where  a  self-supporting  congre- 
gation was  established  in  nine  years;  Mdhlhausen; 
Borkum;  Blumenthal;  etc.),  some  Austrian  con- 
gregations, Lippe-Detmold,  Switzerland,  North 
America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  work 
here  has  been  to  supply  ministers,  help  students,  and 
support  weak  congregations.  The  Lutheran  Elmi- 
grants'  Mission  (see  Emigrants  and  Immigrants, 
Mission  Work  among)  also  receives  support  from 
the  Gotteskasten  as  a  part  of  their  work.  (3) 
Aid  to  Lutherans  among  the  United — Bremerhafen, 
three  congregations  in  Baden,  the  Breslau  synod 
and  the  Immanuel  synod,  now  imited  with  it. 
According  to  the  order  of  the  sovereign,  dated 
Sept.  27,  1817,  the  Lutheran  Church  exists  no 
longer  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Prussia.  Re- 
formed ministers  can  be  appointed  for  so-called 
Lutheran  congregations  and  vice  versa,  not  to  men- 
tion the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Neverthe- 
less, some  refused  to  join  the  union  and  such  are 
entitled  to  the  support  of  strict  Lutherans.  The 
matter,  however,  is  beset  with  difficulties. 

W.  FUNKB. 

Bibuoobapht:  W.  Funke,  Daa  Werk  der  hUherud^en  Oot- 
te$ka»ten,  Hanover.  1883;  C.  Hofst&tter.  Oustav-Adotf- 
Verein  und  lutherische  OoUeakaaten,  £rlaQ«eQ,  1881 ;  G.  C. 
Ndltingk,  Der  Gustav-Adolf-Verein  und  der  lutheriaehe  Got- 
tetkaeten,  Bemburg,  1884;  J.  Hieronymufl,  Aue  der  lu- 
theriachen  Diaepora,  Bischofswald,  1897;  M.  Ahner,  Der 
lutheriaehe  Ootieakaaten,  Leipsic,  1898;  idem,  Outta'»- 
Adolf-Verein  und  GoUeekaaten^  Leipsic,  1898. 

GOTTHARD  (GODEHARD),  SAINT:  Bishop  of 
Hildesheim;  b.  at  Ritenbach  in  Bavaria,  near  the 
monastery  of  Nieder-Altaich  (Altaha),  c.  961;  d. 
at  Hildesheim  May  5,  1038.  His  father  was  a 
servant  of  the  monastery  of  Niedet-Altaich  and  he 
received  his  education  in  the  monastery  school  and 
the  court  of  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Salzburg. 
He  was  received  into  the  monastery  by  Abbot 
Erkambert  in  his  thirty-first  year,  and  succeeded 
him  in  997.    The  emperor  Henry  II.  summoned  him 
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to  TEfoim  the  decayed  roonastery  of  Hersfeld  in 
H««,  uwi  later  that  of  Tegemsee,  In  1012  he 
WBA  ible  to  return  to  Aliaich,  but  was  often  called 
apott  for  counsel  by  the  emperor,  who  nomkmt-ed 
Mm  to  tiie  bishopric  of  Hildeeheim  in  1022.  He 
maintmoed  the  conditioti  of  the  diocese  at  the 
hfilht  at  which  his  predecessor  Bern  ward  (q-v.) 
haJ  left  it,  and  even  improved  it  in  aonie  regards. 
He  comecrsted  more  than  thirty  new  churches 
duiim  his  episcopate,  and  partly  restored  the  cathe- 
dral; be  promoted  the  cause  of  education,  and 
leconitructed  the  system  of  the  Hildraheim  school. 
He  moifliDed  a  monk  at  lieart,  and  kept  hh  clergy 
imdfir  itrict  diBcipline.  At  the  request  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, \m  was  canonized  by  Innocent  II L  in  a  coun- 
cO  ftt  Reims,  IVSl;  and  Bernartl  founded  in  Im 
hoDor  a  monastery  at  Hildesheim,  to  which  his 
remaina  irara  translated  from  the  cathedral. 

(G.  UnLHORNtO 

BnuoQiAFsr:  The  two  fmsly  Uye*  *nd  other  documenta* 
iSd,  G  H.  Pterti.  are  in  MGH.  Script.,  xi  <1SS-1),  162-218; 
oneof  the»  }irw9  and  other  document^  »re  in  A  SB,  Hay, 
1.502-530,  d.  Wittenbftuh,  DGQ.  ii  (1S0^),  18-26,  Con- 
wJt:  J.  M.  Knti*  Dv  Bom  tu  HUdeaheim,  vol.  Hi..  Hil- 
dfilmm,  IMO;  H.  A.  LOntiel,  Ge^chickte  dm'  DiiKtBe  uiid 
StadtHiMaheim,  2  vats.,  ib.  1868;   F.  X.  Sulibflck,  L^en 

Kriak  Hiidakeimer  GeKkichttqvtUen  dtt  it.  JahrhMn- 
*fc^.  PP.  1-24.  TObinjBiir  1878:  I  J-  BrraaUu.  in  Jahr- 
^^^  da  diutashen  Rmeh*  unier  Konrad  IL,  L  353-360 
I^pNC  IS79  (asai&9i  Leiui«Bi)). 

GOTTEEIL,  got'hoil,  GOSTAV:    American  Jew- 
isb  isbbi;    b,  at    Pinne   (30  m.  n.w.  of  Posen), 
F^iiaaa,  May  28,  1827;   d.  in  New  York  City  Apr, 
l^t  190S.    He  was  educated  in  hia  native  city  and 
8t  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Bretilau  (Ph»D*, 
1SS3}.    In  1855  he  became  the  assistant  of  Sam- 
wi  HoJdbeim  at  the  Berlin  Rtformgenomenschuft^ 
*lffiiB  he  remained  until  1860,     In  the  latter  year 
b  accepted  a  call  to  Mancheaterf  England,  as  rabbi 
to  the  Conp«gation  of  British  Jews  (Reformed)  in 
that  dty,  being  also  teacher  of  German  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester*     In  1873  he  left  Manchester 
/or  Kew  York  City  to  be  the  assistant  of  Samuel 
Adl^r,  senior  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-0,  of  which 
be  became  rabbi  eighteen  montlis  later  on  Adler's 
retirement.    lie  himself  retired  aa  rabbi  emeritus 
in  ISd9.     During  his  rabbinate  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  Jewish  theological  seminary  in  New 
York   Qty.    He   Ukei^ise  established   the   Sister- 
hood of  Personal  Service,  founded  the  Association 
of  Eastem  Rabbis   (later  amalgamated   with   the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis)^  and  was 
also  a  founder  of  the  (American)  Jewish  Fyblication 
Society  C^f  which  he  was  elected  president),  and  of 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Religions,  vice- 
president  of  the  Fedenttion  of  American  Zionists, 
and  chaiiman  of  the  Ee\-ision  Committee  of  the 
Union  Ptayer-Book.    In  honor  of  bis  eeventy-fifth 
l»rthdaj    the    Gustav    Gottbeil    fjectureship    in 
Semitic   Languages   was  established   at  Columbia 
University.     His  theological  position  was  that  of 
Reformed  Judaism,     He   lectured    repeatedly   on 
Jewisli  flubjects  In    Protestant    Churclies,  and  in 
addition   to  numjeroiis  lectures  and  contributions 
to  periodicals,  wrote  Svn  and  Shield  (New  York, 
1896 )j  besides  editing  Hymns  and  Ardhemt  (1SS7). 


GOTTHEEL,  RICHARD  JAMES  HORATIO;  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Oriental  list,  son  of  the  preceditjgj  b.  at 
Manchester,  England,  Oct.  13, 1862.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Columbia  College  ( A.B,,  1881),  the  unlverairies 
of  Berlin,  Ttibingen  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1886),  the 
Lehranstalt  fur  die  Wissenscfaaft  des  Judenthums, 
Berlio,  and  the  Veitel  Ephraim  Beth  Hamidrash  in 
the  (same  city.  He  haa  been  professor  of  rabbinic 
literature  and  Semitic  languages  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity since  1SS7,  and  was  also  president  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Zionists  from  1898  to  1904. 
Sin(^  1903  be  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Historical  Society,  and  is  also  vice- 
president  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Judffians. 
He  is  likewise  president  of  the  Jewish  Religious 
School  Union,  wliich  he  estahtished,  and  is  head  of 
the  Oriental  department  of  the  New  York  Pubhc 
Library,  He  is  e^litor  of  the  Columbia  UnimriUy 
Orient^  Series  and  (together  with  Morris  Jastrow) 
of  the  Semilic  Slud^  Scries ^  and  was  editor  of  the 
departments  of  Jewish  hia^tory  from  E^ra  to  1492 
and  of  the  history  of  poet-Tahnudic  Uterature  on 
the  Jewish  Enc^hpedia  (12  vols.,  New  York,  1901- 
1906).  In  addition  to  numerous  eontributions  to 
Oriental  and  popular  periodicals,  and  beside  many 
articles  in  standard  works  of  referencej  he  ha« 
edited  A  Lut  of  Plants  and  their  Properiiei  from  Uw 
MenAToi  K^dltsM  of  Gregorivs  bar  Ebkrdy4  (Berlin, 
1886};  A  TrealiMe  on  Syriac  Grammat  by  Mar  Eli4 
of  S^kd  (BerUn,  1SS7);  and  SeUdiona  fr&m  ifte 
Sjfriac  Julian  Romatice  (Leydcn,  1906). 

GOm,  GmOLAMO  MARIA;  Cardinal  priest; 
b.  at  Genoa,  Italy,  Mar.  29,  1834.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  Diucalccd  Carmel* 
itcs  in  his  nariv'e  city,  and  after  completing  his 
education  there,  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  the  same  monastery,  as 
well  as  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  royal 
school  for  naval  cadets  at  Genoa.  In  1870  he 
was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  General  of  his 
Order  to  act  as  his  adviser  at  the  Vatican  Counci!, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  Procnrator-Ceneml 
of  the  Discalced  CarmeHtes.  In  188 1  he  was  chosen 
General,  and  in  this  capacity  traveled  both  in 
Europe  and  Palestine.  He  was  consecrated  titular 
archbishop  of  Fetra  in  1392  and  sent  to  Brazil  as 
papal  internuncio,  and  in  1S95  was  created  car- 
dinal priest  of  8anta  Maria  del  la  Seala.  He  was 
hkewise  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of 
Indulgences  and  Relies,  holding  this  office  until 
1S99,  when  ho  became  Prefect  of  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  lo  1902  he  suceeeded 
C^jrdinal  Ledochowski  as  Prefect  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propaganda,  and  la  likewi^  a  member 
of  several  other  Roman  Congregations. 

GOTTSCHALK:  1>  A  monk  who  started  a 
famous  controversy  concerning  predestination  in 
the  ninth  century;  b.  c.  805;  d.  at  the  monastery 
of  HautviUiers,  near  Reims,  868  or  860,  He  was 
the  son  of  Bemo,  a  Saxon  count,  and  was  sent  lo 
the  abbey  of  Fulda  in  early  youth,  but  later  felt 
little  inclination  toward  the  spiritual  calling.  A 
synod  at  Mainz  in  829  declared  in  favor  of  releasing 
him  from  his  vow;  but  lus  abbot,  Rabanus  Maiirus 
(q,v.},  refused  to  do  sOj  and  Gottachalk  was  sent  to 
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tbft  mrnaatery  of  Orbais.  in  the  diocese  of  Soiasoris. 
when^  he  remained  a  mook.  He  studied  ^ith  pa»- 
sonate  enerzj.  especially  Augusrine.  wbop«  doctrixie 
of  predesTination  he  carried  to  its  extreme  logical 
cocci. wi^rw.  Everything  he  believed — evil  as  well 
AA  Z'vyi,  condemnation  as  well  as  salvation — is  fore- 
oriained  of  C,r^i.  From  S37  to  839  he  \dsited  Italy. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  preached  his  doctrine  ^ith 
fervent  enthusiasm  and  gained  a  con^derable  num- 
ber of  aiiherenti.  Chi  his  return  he  was  ordained 
prie?»t.  and  then  undertook  a  second  vL<it  to  Italy, 
frr>m  S4.5  to  S4S.  There  he  enjo\-ed  for  two  years 
the  hospitality  of  the  fount  of  Friuli:  but  Rabanus. 
now  archbUhop  of  Mainz,  wameii  the  count  against 
the  heresies  of  the  subtle  monk,  (iottschalk  then 
wandered,  preaching,  through  Dalmatia.  Pannonia. 
and  styria.  and  finally  returned  to  Germany.  He 
arrived  in  Mainz  while  the  general  dit-t  was  sitting 
there  in  S4S.  and  laiii  his  affirmation  of  the  twofold 
prFrilesti nation  before  a  «jti(j<1  of  German  bishops 
convenf^l  by  Rahanus.  accusing  the  hitter  of  Somi- 
Pelazianiam.  His  doctrines  were  condemned  as 
heretical,  and  he  was  sent  to  Hincmar(q.v.\  arch- 
bishop of  Reims  and  his  metroiK>litan  superior,  to 
be  imprisoned  and  punished.  In  the  spring  of  S49 
Hincmar  convene*!  a  sjTiod  of  French  bishops  at 
C^^iiercy:  the  doctrines  of  Gottschalk  were  con- 
demned, he  was  compelled  to  throw  his  pajx?rs  into 
the  fire  and  was  imprisoneii  in  the  dumnn^n  of  the 
monastery  of  Hautvilliers.  where  he  remained  until 
hi-  death,  becoming  insane  in  the  latter  rears  of  his 
Ufe. 

The  contro\"ersy  by  no  means  reacheii  an  end 
with  the  imprisonment  of  Gottschalk.  Powerful 
men.  like  the  learned  Ratramnus  of  Corbie.  Bishop 
Prufientius  of  Troves,  .\bbot  Lupus  of  Ferrit^res. 
and  .\rchbL5hop  Remigiiis  of  Lyons  (qq.v.)  took 
his  part  and  advocated  with  him  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine.  Gottschalk  himself  found  opportunity 
now  and  then  to  take  part  in  the  contrv.n-ersy; 
he  addresseii  a  letter  to  Amolo.  archbishop  of  Lyons 
(q.v.  ^ .  in  Sol  and  appealed  to  the  pofx>  in  Sr>0.  Hinc^ 
mar  wrote  asrainst  Gottschalk  A'i  rvdustts  ft  fim- 
plirei  in  Remensi  parochia,  and  Rabanus  Maurus. 
Amalarius  of  Metz,  and  Johannes  Scotus  Krigi^na 
supported  him.  A  synod  at  Quiercy  iS.v^'^  decideil 
for  Hincmar:  synods  at  Paris  cSoS'i.  Valence  ^,S,^o\ 
and  l-aneres  (So9).  for  the  .Augustinian  teaching. 
Futile  attempts  at  a  settlement  were  made  at 
Savonni^res  (S.>9)  and  Toucy  (^^60^.  In  the  eml 
both  sides  became  tin»d  of  the  unprofitable  strife, 
and  Hincmar  had  the  last  word  in  his  De  prirdes- 
tinaiione  Dei  et  libcro  arbitrio. 

In  purity,  knowledge,  and  natural  endowments 
Gottschalk  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time, 
but  the  monastery  was  not  the  pn^]vr  sphere  for 
his  activity.  In  his  doctrine  he  startinl  fnmi  the 
conception  of  the  unchangeableness  of  Gini.  who 
frrjm  eternity  has  ordered  all  his  decnn^s  in  virtue 
of  his  prescience.  Christ  did  not  die  for  all.  but 
only  for  the  elect,  and  the  true  Church  consists 
only  of  the  elect.  Gottschalk  carrieti  on  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  the  most  pn."»minont  men 
of  hi'  time.  Of  his  writings  there  is  still  extant  a 
letter  to  Ratranmus.  a  number  of  poems,  two  con- 
feadonB  of  his  faith  (cf.  MPL,  cxxi.  346  Siiq.),  and 


his  Schedula^  which  he  wrote  in  853,  attadq|J 
Hincmar  3  doctrine  conoeming  the  Trinity. 

(Albert  FBEYSTEDrf.) 
Bibuocrapht:    Early  materia]  is  found  in  J.  Usher,  ft  j 

G.  Mancuin,  \  eterum  audorum  qui  ix.  Moeuh  dt  prtim-  \ 
tinatiime  .  .  .  aeripaerunt  opera,  2  vob..  Puis,  lOB^ 
L.  CeUoC.  HiMaria  Gotheaealei  prtBdeatinaHani,  ib.  ICH; 
Hiataire  littiraire  de  la  France,  vols,  iv.-v.  Modnn  Iml* 
taenti  are:  F.  Monnier.  De  Gotheaealci  et  Jokanmt  SaA 
Eri^enae  tontrarereia,  Paris,  1853;  V.  BoRiidi.  Jk 
M'.ntk  Gottachalk  ran  Orbaie,  Thorn.  1860;  £.  Dflmah^ 
in  .V.4.  IV  .1879>.  pp.  320-321;  idem.  Geaekidde  dm  ti- 
frdnkiecJien  Reieka.  i.  327-336,  4O5-4O0.  Beriio.  IW, 
.\.  Ebert.  AUijemeine  Geaehiekte  der  LOeratur  d»$  MM' 
altera,  ii.  Iri6-160.  Leipnc.  1880;  Neander.  OruHii 
C^urtA.  iii.  472-492;  Schaff.  CkriaHan  CkurA,  it.  IB 
•Hq.,  530  «qq. 

2.  Ruler  of  the  Wendish  tribes  on  the  Elbeml 
champion  of  Christi.inity  in  that  region;  d.  June 7, 
1«j06.    The  son  of  the  Wendish  Prince  Tto,  he  mi 
educate«i  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  inLftOB- 
burg.     l'iH-»n  the  assassination  of  hia  father  by  i 
Saxon.  Gottschalk  abjure*!  his  faith,  and  placing  Urn- 
self  at  the  head  of  the  Wendish  forces,  engaged  in  a 
sanguinary  st niggle  \«ith  the  Saxon  Duke  Bennxd, 
by  whom  he  was  tinally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Restored  to  liberty  after  some  years,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  court  of  King  Canute  in  Elngjand,  where 
he  became  once  more  a  Christian.     As  apostle  of 
that  faith  and  as  claimant  also  to  the  royal  pover, 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  and,  with  the  aid  oC 
the  Danish  King  Magnus  and  Ailalbert,  the  powerful 
archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen  (q.v.),  he  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  modem  Mecklen- 
burg  and    parts    of    Pommerania.    Holstein,  and 
tlie  Mark.     The  intnxiuction  of  the  new  faith  wu 
zealously  prosecuted:  priests  were  summoned  from 
abn.>ad:  churches  and  mon.asteries  were  founded  at 
T^iib(.'ck.  Oldenbiu^.  Lenzen,  and  Ratzebui^;   and 
the  liierarchy  of  the  Cliurch  was  perfected  by  Adal- 
bert.   Gottschalk  preached  the  Gospel  in  person 
and  effected  the  conversion  of  a  third  of  his  sub- 
jtots,  but  no  so<»ner  had  the  fall  of  Adalbert  deprived 
Iiiin  of  foreign  help  than  a  pagan  reaction  ensued 
and  Gotts(*h:ilk  was  assassinated  at  Lenzen  with 
many   Cluistian   priests   and   la^'men.    Within   a 
V.Mr  Christianitv  had  been  extirpated  in  the  region. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
rtHLfo-;R-\pirr:  S«?ur«s  are:  Adam  of  Rrpmen.  Geata  Ham' 
runhurtj^naia  eccleai<r  pontificum.  ii.  64.  75,  iii.  18-21,  41>- 
50.  «Hi.  IVrti,  in  MGll.  Script.,  \ii  ( 1S46).  280-389;  Hel- 
mitld.  rAr».>'t»\-a  SUiiorum.  i.  19-22.  in  MGH,  Script, 
xxi..  IS^  vnot  nearly  so  valuable  aj»  Aiiam  of  Bremen). 
Consult:  L.  Gie-«ebrecht.  Wentiiaeke  Geackickte,  ii.  66,  85. 
Berlin.  1S43:  W.  Giesebrecht.  Geackickte  der  deutaeken 
Kaiaerzeit.  ii.  4f4)  :«qq..  iii.  130-131.  Leipsic.  1888-90; 
ADB.  ix.  4S9:    Hauck,  KD.  iii.  654-657,  735. 

GOTTSCfflCK,  J0HA5NES:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Rochau  ^a  village  near  .\ltenburg,  26  m.  s.  of 
Leipsic)  Nov.  23.  IS47;  d.  at  Tubingen  Jan.  3. 
HK>7.  He  was  eilucated  at  the  universities  of 
Frlangi>n  and  H;Ule  from  1S65  to  ISCS.  and  was  a 
toai*lier  in  gj-mnasia  successively  at  Ilalle  (1871- 
1^73>.  Weniigerode  (1S7.V70\  and  Torgau  (1S76- 
lv^7S\  lie  was  then  religious  inspector  at  the 
Mvm;ister>*  of  the  Virgin  at  Magi.ieburg  with  the 
title  of  professor  in  lS7S-^2.  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  apiHMntetl  professor  of  practical  theology  at 
the  University  of  Giessen.    Ten  years  Liter  he  was 
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tdkd  in  the  same  capacity  to  Tfibingen,  where  he 
nm&ined  until  his  death.  In  theology  he  was  an 
idberent  of  the  school  of  Ritschl.  He  wrote,  be- 
■des  many  minor  contributions,  Die  Kirchlichkeit 
Iff  togenannten  h'rchlichen  Theologie  (Freiburg, 
UBO);  and  Abschiedspredigten  (Ttibingen,  1901). 

60UCHER,gau'cher,  JOHN  FRANKLIN:  Meth- 
odist Episcopalian;  b.  at  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  June  7, 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College 
(BA.,1868)  and  entered  the  ministry  of  hisdenomi- 
ntkn  in  1869,  holding  successive  pastorates  in  the 
Biltimoie  circuit  (1869-72),  Caton8\alle,  Md.  (1872- 
W75),  Huntingdon  Ave.,  Baltimore  (1875-78), 
Htikm  Park,  Baltimore  (1878-81),  Strawbridge, 
Mtimore  (1881-82),  and  City  Station,  Baltimore 
(18S2-90).  Since  1890  he  has  been  president  of 
Tl»  Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  pro- 
jected the  Princess  Anne  Training  School  and  the 
An^JoJapaneso  College,  Tokyo,  and  founded  the 
Wot  diina  Biission  and  the  Korean  Mission  of  the 
MethodiBt  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  appointment 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  his  denomination,  he 
oqxeted  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in 
Itily  (1886),  Mexico  (1892),  and  India  (1897-98), 
md  took  an  active  part  in  founding  and  supporting 
pnmtry  and  secondary  vernacular  schools  in  the 
btter  country.  He  was  a  delegate  to  several  gen- 
cnl  conferences  of  his  church,  and  is  president  of  the 
American  Methodist  Historical  Society. 

GOUDIMEL,  gQ"di"mel',  CLAUDE:  Church 
inaiidan;  b.  at  Besan^on  or  Vaison  near  Avignon, 
c  1505;  killed  at  Lyons,  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1572.  He  was  attracted  to 
Rooe,  which  at  that  time  was  the  center  of  musical 
life,  and  in  1534  was  a  singer  in  the  papal  chapel. 
In  1540  he  founded  a  school  for  music.  His  music 
fonned  an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
daaacal  style  of  Roman  Catholic  church  music.  For 
'nknown  reasons  Goudimel  went  to  Paris  before 
1549.  It  is  imcertain  at  what  time  he  embraced 
ftotestantism,  but  he  must  have  been  a  member 
<rf  the  Reformed  Church  when  his  first  compilation 
of  the  complete  Psalter  appeared  in  1564.  By  his 
niajeatically  clear  harmonization  of  the  melodies  to 
the  translations  of  the  Psalms  by  Marot  and  Beza, 
Goudimel  has  largely  influenced  Protestant  church 
jnusic,  where  they  were  only  in  part  replaced,  even 
in  the  Refonned  churches  of  Germany  and  German 
Switaerland,  by  the  tunes  of  the  Basel  cantor, 
fiMDud  MarachaU.  (E.  F.  Karl  MCliJer.) 

^»«»tAPHT:  E.  and  6.  Haag,  La  France  protettarUe,  v. 
^  >qq.,  Paris.  1855;  G.  Becker,  in  Bulletin  hietorique 
«  k  toeiHS  <U  Vhietoire  du  proteatanHame  franeaia,  1885, 
PP-  337  sqq.;  O.  Douen,  CUment  Marot  at  le  paautier 
**9mot,  2  vols..  Paris,  1878-79;  P.  Wolfnim,  Die  Ent- 
'''^""ff  .  .  .  dea  deutaehen  evangeliachen  Kirchenliedea^ 
^  123  sqq..  Leipsic.  1890;  H.  A.  KOstlin,  OeachickU  der 
f  ««*.  pp.  145-146,  155.  BerUn.  1899;  Lichtenberger. 
««,T.(J36-<J38. 

GOUGE,  gauge,  THOMAS:  English  non-conformist 
<*™e  and  philanthropist;  b.  in  London  Sept.  29, 
i^;  d.  there  Oct.  29,  1681.  He  studied  at  Eton 
*nd  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
fellow  in  1828;  took  orders,  and  accepted  the 
WoiDtment  to  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  1635;    became 


vicar  of  St.  Sepulcher's,  London,  1638,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  catechetical  instruction, 
and  also  by  a  system  of  relief  of  the  poor  by  pro- 
viding work  instead  of  giving  alms.  By  the  Uni- 
formity Act  of  1662  (see  Uniformity,  Acts  op)  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  living,  and  his  charitable 
endeavors  were  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  neces- 
sities of  ejected  London  clergymen,  giving  laigely 
of  his  own  means  to  this  and  other  charities  and 
reserving  a  mere  pittance  for  his  own  support. 
In  1672  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  and 
evangelization  in  Wales,  including  the  translation, 
publishing,  and  distribution  of  the  Bible,  catechism, 
and  other  religious  works.  His  own  writings,  several 
of  which  were  translated  into  Welsh,  include:  The 
Christian  Householder  (London,  1663);  Christian 
Directions  (1664);  The  Principles  of  Christian 
Religion  Explained  (1675);  and  Tfie  Surest  and 
Safest  Way  of  Thriving  (1676);  and  many  tracts 
which  continued  to  be  reproduced  past  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  Works  were  collected 
with  an  Account  of  His  Life  by  Archbishop  J.  Tillot- 
son  (1706). 

Biblxographt:  Besides  the  Life  by  J.  Tillotson,  ut  sup., 
consult:  Samuel  Clarke,  Livea  of  Sundry  Eminent  Peraona, 
i.  202-203.  London.  1683;  T.  Rees.  Hiat.  of  Preteatant  Non- 
conformity in  Walea,  pp.  196-197.  203-204.  ib.,  1883; 
DNB.  jodi.  269-271. 

GOUGE,  WILLIAM  :  Puritan  and  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Stratford  Bow  (4  m.  e.n.e.  of  London) 
Nov.  1,  1575  (so  his  son  states,  but  others  say 
Dec.  25,  1578);  d.  in  London  Dec.  12,  1653.  He 
was  educated  in  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and 
at  Eton,  and  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1595,  where  he  became  fellow  in  three  years,  and 
subsequently  lectured  on  logic  and  philosophy  and 
taught  Hebrew,  which  he  had  learned  from  a  Jew. 
During  his  nine  years  at  Cambridge  he  was  so  strict 
and  careful  in  all  his  life  and  studies  as  to  earn  the 
title  *'  an  arch-Puritan."  Reluctantly  he  withdrew 
from  his  studies  to  enter  upon  the  active  work  of 
the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  in  June,  1608,  in 
the  parish  of  Blackfriars,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death,  accounted  "  the  father  of  the  London 
divines,  and  the  oracle  of  his  time."  In  his  early 
ministry  he  was  brought  into  trouble  with  the  gov- 
ernment by  his  publication  of  Sir  Henry  Finch  on 
The  World's  Great  Restauration^  or  Calling  of  the 
JewSy  and  with  them  of  All  Nations  and  Kingdoms 
of  the  EaHh  to  the  Faith  of  Christ  (1621),  and  was 
thrown  into  prison  because  Finch's  speculation  that 
the  Jews  would  soon  set  up  a  world-wide  empire 
was  considered  treasonable  by  King  James.  After 
nine  weeks  he  was  released,  having  given  a  state- 
ment of  his  own  opinions,  which  were  entirely 
orthodox.  Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  were 
issued:  The  Whole  Armour  of  Ood  (1616);  Domes- 
tic Duties  (1622,  3d  ed.,  1634);  Guide  to  Go  to 
God  (1626);  God's  Three  Arrows:  Plague,  Famine 
and  Sword  (1631);  The  Saint's  Sacrifice  (1632)  and 
others.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  method 
of  catechizing,  which  was  first  published  without 
his  knowledge,  but  afterward  revised  and  edited  by 
himself  in  many  editions;  the  eighth  (1637)  con- 
taining a  larger  and  lesser  catechism,  with  prayers. 
In  1643  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
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ABsemhly  and  t<x>k  an  active  pmrt  in  the  proeeed- 
ings,  in  1647  becoming  one  of  the  oAsessora.  He 
was  on  the  eomniitt«e  for  the  examinatiDa  of  min- 
isters ^  on  thnt  for  drafting  a  confession  of  faith, 
and  was  chosen  with  others  to  write  the  Assembly's 
annotations  on  the  Bible,  hts  ptart  beinj^  from 
I  Kings  to  Job.  He  assisted  in  the  conflict  with  the 
Separatists  of  the  day.  He  was  chosen  prolocutor 
of  the  fiiist  Provincial  Assembly  of  Ijondon,  May  3, 
1647,  and  wan  a  recognised  leader  of  the  London 
miniatem,  uniting  i^ith  6hem  in  protesting  against 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  actions  of  Crom- 
well. His  last  work  was  liis  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  t^3  the  Hebrews ,  which  ha  barely  lived  to 
finish,  and  which  was  published  after  his  death^  by 
Ms  son,  in  1655  (2  vols.),  C.  A.  Briqqs. 

BiBLiooRAPHy:  HJft  Life,  by  his  Hon,  in  prefixed  to  the  1665 
edition  of  hi  a  Cammentary,  and  in  H.  Clark '^  Live*  of 
Thirtjf'two  Engiish  Divinem,  pp.  234  eqq.,  London.  1577. 
Con»ult  further:  A.  h  Wood,  AtfieniE  Oi^nim*m,  L  gOT, 
ib,  1601;  J.  Eeid,  M^moir»  of  thm  Wc*iminMter  JKHnft, 
P^flby.  1811:  B.  Brook.  L^ves  of  the  Pariian;  iii.  16fi, 
Londun,  1813;    DNB,  xmL  27 1-273. 

GOUGH,  gof,  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW:  Con- 
gregational layman  and  temperance  advocate;  b.  at 
Sandgate  (14  m.  s.  of  Canterbury),  Kent,  England, 
Aug.  22,  1817;  d.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  18, 
1886.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he  enwgrated  to 
the  United  States  and  worked  on  a  farm  in  Oneida 
County,  N*  Y.,  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
New  York  City;  where  he  secured  employment  in 
the  bookbindery  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
Ho  ultimately  saved  enough  to  bring  his  mother 
and  sister  to  the  United  States,  The  family  l^- 
catne  reduced  to  poverty,  however,  and  after  the 
death  of  ^his  mother  in  1834  Gougb  began  to  drink 
heavily.  In  1842  be  was  induced  to  sign  the 
pledge,  and  quickly  gained  pniminence  as  an  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence.  Within  two  years  be 
twice  violated  iiis  pledge,  but  his  earnest  endeavors 
to  keep  it  retained  public  confidence,  and  he  be- 
came widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  temperance 
lecturer.  Jn  1853-^5  and  again  in  1857^0  he 
lectured  In  Great  Britain  under  the  auPinceH  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  Association  and  (he  British 
Temperance  Association.  After  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  lectured  on  other  than  temperance 
topics,  although  he  retjiined  to  the  last  his  keen 
interest  in  the  cause  of  tot^il  abstinence  and  fre- 
quently spoke  in  its  iKihalf,  He  wrote  Autobwg- 
rapky  (London,  1846);  Orations  (1S54);  Auiobiog- 
Taphy  and  Persondl  RecoUedions  (Springfieldi  Mass., 
1869)  J  Temperance  JUdure^  (New  York,  1879); 
Sunlight  and  Shadow  :  or,  Gleanings  from  my  Life- 
iFo^rJt  (London,  1881);  and  Flalform  Echoes  (Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1886;  edited  in  the  following  year  by 
Lyman  Abbott,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author). 

GOULAUT,  gu^aor^,  SIMOIf:  French  Reformed 
theologian  and  poet;  b.  at  Senlis  (32  m.  n.n.e,  of 
Paris)  Oct.  20,  1543;  d.  at  Geneva  Feb.  3,  1628. 
He  first  studied  law,  then  adopted  the  Reformed 
faith  and  became  one  of  the  pastors  at  Geneva 
(1566),  He  wag  called  to  Antwerp,  to  Orange,  to 
Montpellier,  and  NImes  as  minister,  and  to  Lau- 
sanne as  professor,  but  the  Genevese  ma^trates 
always  refused  to  part  with  him.     In  159S  he  spoke 


violently  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^a,  the  favorite  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  a  sermon  and  was  therefore  put  in 

prison  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Geneva,  but  after 
eight  days  h©  was  released,  although  the  French  am- 
bassador had  required  a  more  severe  punishment. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  history  and  theol- 
ogy (for  full  list  cf.  Lichtenberger,  ESH,  v.  63^ 
641),  the  moat  important  being  his  additions  to 
Creapin's  Histmre  des  Mart^E  (Geneva,  1608); 
Hecmit  conienant  fei  chme»  ks  pitta  m£morixblet 
adi^nites  sous  la  Ligue  (6  vols.,  1590-99);  Recueil 
d€9  cfwaes  m^crables  sum  le  rkfne  de  Henri  //, 
( 1 59S) ,  Ettoi^NE  CHomr . 

BiblioqrjLpht:  P,  E,  Godet,  /Tiif.  liO^ratre*  tk  la  Suimm 
/mn^WMS.  Paris,  1889;  V.  Bosael,  Hiti,  li£tirair€  de  la 
JSuitK  rmttande^  2  vah,,  GcDevm,  l&S&-il;  E.  Cbot«y, 
Uitat  chrHim  h  G^nive,  ib.  1902. 

GOULBURIT,  EDWARB  MEYItlCK:    Church  of 

England;  b,  at  Chelsea  (a  suburb  of  London)  Feb, 
11,  1818;  d.  at  Tunbridge  Welk  (30  m,  s.e,  of 
London),  Kent,  May  3,  1897,  He  w^as  educated  at 
Eton  College  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B„A*, 
1839).  From  1839  to  1846  he  was  fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  tutor  and  dean  from  1843  to 
1845.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1842  and  priested 
in  1843.  He  was  successively  perpetual  curate  of 
HolyweU,  Oxford  (1844-50),  head  master  of  Rugby 
(1850-^8),  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  now  the 
Chureh  of  the  Annunciation,  St.  Maiylebone^  Lon- 
don (1858-59),  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Paddington, 
London  (1S59-66),  and  dean  of  Norwich  (1866-89), 
He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (1847- 
1S49),  and  prebendary  of  Brownswood  in  St,  Faults 
Cathedral  and  chaplain  to  the  queen  (1 859^-66 ). 
Jn  theology  he  advanced  gradually  from  the  Evan- 
pilieal  to  the  Higb-ehureh  position,  although  he  was 
never  a  ritualist.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  lat- 
itudinarianism  and  rationalism.  Of  his  voluminous 
wTitings  the  more  important  are:  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  (Bampton  Lee- 
tures;  London,  1851);  An  Introdudimi  ta  theDevo-^ 
iumal  Study  of  Holy  Scripture  (1854)j  A  Manual  of 
ConfiTmati&n  (3  parts,  1865);  Tlimigfits  on  Personal 
Retigwn  (2  vols.,  1862);  The  Pursuit  of  HolinesA 
(1869);  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  (1873);  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (1875);  Everlasting  Funishmeni 
(1880);  Three  Counsels  of  the  Divine  Master  for  the 
Conduct  of  (he  SpirUual  Life  (2  vols,,  1S88);  and 
John  WiUiam  Burgonj  late  Dean  of  Chichester  (2 
vols.,  1892). 
Bibuograput;    B.    Cbiapton,  Edward  Mej/ridc  QauHmm, 

GOULD,  GEORGE  PIERCE:  English  Baptist; 
b,  at  Exeter,  England,  July  13,  1848.  He  waa 
educated  at  London  University  (1865-67),  Glas- 
gow irniversity  (M.A*,  1871),  Glasgow  University 
Divinity  Hall  (1871-73),  and  the  universitiea  of 
Berlin,  G^ttingen,  and  Leipsic  (1S73-76).  After 
his  return  to  England  he  was  pastor  of  Baptist 
cbapela  at  Bournemouth  and  Boscombe  (1876-80)^ 
and  at  Gotham  Grove,  Bristol  (lSSO-85).  He  was 
then  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew,  Old  Testament 
exegesis,  and  chureh  hist<ity  in  Regent ^s  Park  Col* 
lege,  London,  holding  this  po.^ition  until  he  was 
chosen  principal,  substituting  systematic  theology 
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for    church    history,   but    retaining    his    chair  of 
Hebrew. 

GOVERIIOR:  The  title  of  an  administrative  polit- 
ical d£oer.    In  the  Old  Testament  the  term  "  gover- 
nor'' is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the 
Biblical     Hebrew  peJiah,   though   the    Hebrew 
Use  of      word    is    not    always    translated    by 


Term* 


'  governor/ 


'  Governor  "  is  found  in 


the  books  of  Ezra  (v.  3-14,  vi.  6,  13, 
viii.  36),  Nehemiah  (ii.  7,  9,  iii.  7  etc.),  Esther  (iii. 
12)  etc.;  but  in  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment pehah  is  rendered  "  captain  "  (Jer.  li.  23,  28; 
Eiek.  xxiii.  6,  23;  Dan.  iii.  27,  etc.),  or  "  deputy  " 
(Esther  viii.  9,  ix.  3).  The  Hebrew  term  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  Assyrian  bel  pihdtUy  "  ruler  of  a 
district,"  and  denotes  the  civil  ruler  of  a  district 
who  is  dependent  upon  the  sovereign  and  is  en- 
trusted with  the  chief  military  conunand.  The  term 
is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  Israelitic,  Syriac, 
Assyrian,  Chaldean,  and  Persian  governors.  Above 
the  pehah  stood,  according  to  Ezra  viii.  36,  Esther 
iii.  12,  the  "  king's  lieutenants,"  but  their  mutual 
relation  is  not  entirely  clear;  lower  in  rank  stood  the 
seganim,  "  rulere  "  (Dan.  iii.  2, 27;  Jer.  li.  23,  28, 57; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23).  The  corresponding  term 
hegemHn,  hegemoneuOn,  in  the  New  Testament  is 
rendered  throughout  by  "  governor,"  whether  it 
refers  to  an  imperial  legate  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  2),  or 
a  procurator  of  Judea  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  11,  14  etc.; 
Luke  iii.  1 ;  Acts  xxiii.  24,  26),  or  a  Roman  governor 
in  general  (Matt.  x.  18;  I  Peter  ii.  14).  The  Greek 
an/^pato9,  which  corresponds  to  the  Roman  title 
"  proconsul,"  is  translated  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion by  "  deputy,"  in  the  Revised  Version  by  "  pro- 
consuL" 

Tlie  official  position  and  authority  which  these 
three    classes    of    Roman    governors — ^proconsuls, 
legates,  and  procurators — exercised  in 
Appoint-     New  Testament  times  rested  upon  the 
ment  and    regulations  of  Augustus  for  the  admin- 
Duties  of    istration  of  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
Roman      provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
Goremors.  divided  into  consular  and   pretorian, 
and  were  entrusted  to  men  of  pro- 
eonsular  rank  with  the  chief  conmiand  of  an  army 
or  to  propretors    without   such  a  command;    but 
the  office  carried  with  it  almost  sovereign  power. 
After  Augustus,   through  the  victory  of  Actium, 
31  B.C.,  had  become  ruler,  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  chief  militaiy  conmiand,  and  in  this  way 
he  controlled  all  provinces  that  were  endangered 
by  external  attacks  or  internal  disturbances,  while 
the  peaceful  provinces,  i.e.,  mostly  those  nearest 
to  Italy,  remained  under  the  direction  of  the  senate; 
but  even  these  were  dependent  upon  the  emperor 
in  virtue  of  his  dignity  as  general  governor  of  all 
provinces.    For  the  appointment  of  governors  in 
the  senatorial  provinces,  such   as  Bsetica,  Sicily, 
Africa,  Crete,  and   Cyrene,  the  republican  forms 
wBre  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  especially  election 
by  lot,  duration  of  office  one  year,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  proconsular  and  pretorian  provinces; 
but  the  distinction  of  title  was  removed — the  gover- 
DOf8  of  all  senatorial  provinces,  whether  of  consular 
or  pretorian  rank,  were  without  exception  called 
proconsuls.    In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the 


New  Testament  designates  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  of  C^rus  and  Achaia,  Sergius  Paulus 
(Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12)  and  Gallio,  the  brother  of  Seneca 
(Acts  xviii.  12),  proconsuls  (A.V.  "  deputies "). 
The  governors  in  the  organized  and  independent 
imperial  provinces,  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Upper  and 
Lower  Germany,  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Moesia,  Cilicia, 
Syria,  Numidia,  Arabia,  and  Assyria  were  appointed 
by  the  emperor  himself,  not  for  one  year,  but  for 
an  indefinite  time;  he  could  therefore  recall  them 
at  will.  Like  the  proconsuls  of  the  senatorial  prov- 
inces, they  were  chosen  from  former  consuls  and 
pretors,  but  in  their  office  they  had  only  pretorian 
rank,  and  were  called  not  proconsuls,  but  as  mere 
mandatories  of  the  emperor,  legates,  more  com- 
pletely kgati  Coesaris.  There  was,  however,  a 
distinction  between  legati  consularea  and  legati 
prcetorii ;  as  compared  with  proconsuls  of  the  sen- 
atorial provinces,  they  possessed  considerably  greater 
power  because  they  were  entrusted  with  full  military 
command.  From  these  two  kinds  of  provincial 
governors  in  the  proper  sense  are  to  be  distinguished 
the  Roman  officers  in  dependencies  which,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  had  not  yet^been  included  within  the 
legal  and  administrative  organization  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  governors  in  such  territories  were  not 
so  much  state  officers  as  administrators  of  the 
imperial  court,  and  therefore  they  were  chosen  by 
the  emperor  himself,  not  from  the  senators,  but  from 
the  nobility,  and  received  subordinate  titles.  In  a 
few  districts  they  were  called  prefects,  but  in  most 
of  the  territories  belonging  in  this  category,  such 
as  Mauretania,  Rhaetia,  Vindilecia,  Noricum,  Thra- 
cia,  Corsica,  and  Judea,  the  official  title  was  procu- 
rator. 

The  relation  of  the  procurators  of  Judea  to  the 
legates  of  Syria  can  not  be  accurately  defined.  After 
Pompey,  in  64  b.c,  had  made  Syria 
Governors  proper  a  Roman  province,  he  subjected 
of  Judea.  Palestine  to  Roman  supremacy,  incor- 
porating a  part  in  the  province  of  Syria 
and  subjecting  the  remainder  to  the  supervision  of 
the  legate  of  Syria.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  subjection  to  Syria  was  still  in  force  when  the 
territory  of  Archelaus,  in  the  year  6  a.d.,  was  sub- 
jected to  immediate  Roman  rule  under  the  admin- 
istration of  procurators.  In  the  interior  the  power 
of  the  procurator  of  Judea  was  not  much  restricted 
by  the  Jewish  administration  which  the  Romans 
left  in  force  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practise. 
The  Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  or  college  of  elders  at  Jeru- 
salem was  allowed  to  continue  the  exercise  of  its 
administrative  and  legal  functions  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  or  Judea  proper,  but  in  all  its 
activity  it  remained  dependent  upon  the  consent  of 
the  procurator,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Jesus.  But  Roman  citizens  living 
in  Judea  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
curator (Acts  xxiii.  24);  they  might  even  contest 
the  judgment  of  the  procurator  and  appeal  their 
cause  to  the  imperial  court  in  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  10). 
The  procurator  of  Judea,  it  is  true,  had  conunand 
over  the  troops  in  the  province,  but  this  was  of 
little  importance  since  only  a  few  cohorts  were  at 
his  disposal.  The  seat  of  government  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  procurator  were  at    Csesarea   (Acts 
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xxiii.  23-24,  zxv.  1).  At  least  once  a  year  it  was 
his  duty  to  travel  through  the  whole  province  to 
execute  the  law,  and  he  was  usually  accompanied 
by  several  councilors  and  assessors.  The  taxes  and 
other  duties  from  the  province  were  strictly  regu- 
lated, and  the  procurators  were  forbidden  to  increase 
them,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  accept  presents, 
though  there  were  not  wanting  instances  both  of 
cruelty  and  corruption.  Incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  i>eculiarities  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  pro- 
curator often  excited  Jewish  hatred  of  Roman  rule, 
and  this  finally  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Judeo-Roman  war.  Of  the  procurators  who,  in 
the  time  from  6  to  41  a.d.,  administered  the  territory 
of  Archelaus,  only  Pilate  (q.v.)  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  During  41-52  a.d.  all  parts  of 
Palestine  were  once  more  brought  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Herod  Agrippa.  After  his  death  the  kingdom 
was  again  subjected  to  the  administration  of  pro- 
curators, who  governed  from  44-66  a.d.,  among 
them  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  24  sqq.,  xxiv.  1,  10)  and 
Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  See  Census;  Felix  and 
Festus;   Publican;  Taxation. 

(F.  SlBPFERT.) 
Bxblzoqbapht:  For  the  governors  during  the  pre-Roman 
period  consult  the  works  on  the  history  of  Israel  given 
under  Ahab  and  Issael,  Hibtobt  of.  For  the  Roman 
period  consult:  H.  Gerlach,  Die  rdmitchen  StaUhalter  in 
Syrien  und  Jud&a,  pp.  44  sqq.,  Berlin,  1865;  £.  Kuhn, 
Die  atddtiache  und  bUrgerliche  Verfaeeung  dee  rdmiechen 
Reicha,  ii.  161  sqq.,  363  sqq.,  Leipsio.  1865;  W.  T.  Arnold, 
The  Roman  Syatem  of  Provincial  AdminietroHon,  London, 
1879;  £.  Marx,  Easai  eur  lea  pouvoira  du  gouvemeur  de 
province,  Paris,  1880;  J.  Marquardt,  Rdmiache  Staata- 
vervxUtung,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1881 ;  T.  Mommsen,  Rdmiachea 
Staatarecht,  II.,  i.-ii.,  Berlin,  1887;  idem,  in  ZNTW,  ii. 
2  (1901),  81  sqq.;  A.  Edersheim,  Life  and  Timet  of  Jeeua, 
i.  182.  London,  1884;  Kellner,  in  ZKT,  1888,  630  sqq.; 
J.  B.  Bury,  Hiat.  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  vi.,  Lon- 
don, 1893;  H.  F.  Pelham,  OiUlinea  of  Roman  Hiat., 
book  v.,  chaix  iii.,  ib.  1893;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Church  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  41  sqq.,  358-359,  362,  ib.  1893; 
W.  Liebenam,  StddteveneaUung  dea  r&miadum  Kaiaer- 
reicha,  Leipsic,  1900;  A.  J.  H.  Greenidge,  Roman  Public 
Life,  chap,  xi.,  London,  1901;  SchQrer,  Geachiehte,  i.  454- 
507,  564-585,  Eng.  transl.,  I.,  ii.  43  sqq.;  DB,  ii.  253; 
EB,  ii.  1910-16;  JE,  vi.  59,  x.  206-209  (list  of  the  procu- 
rators is  given);  DCG,  i.  685-686. 

GOZAN :  The  name  of  a  country  mentioned  five 
times  in  the  Old  Testament  (II  Kings  xvii.  6,  x\uii. 
11,  xix.  12;  I  Chron.  v.  26;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12).  The 
passage  in  Chronicles  refers  to  the  deportation  of  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naphtali  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  IV.,  but  the  parallel  passage  (II  Kings  xv. 
29)  makes  no  definite  statement  as  to  the  portion  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  to  which  they  were  taken.  The 
more  definite  statement  in  Chronicles  must  have 
come  from  II  Kings  xvii.  6.  It  has  suffered 
in  transmission,  and  contains  the  uninteUigible 
word  hara  (E.V.  "Hara"),  which  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  expressions  "  cities  of  the  Medes  " 
or  "  mountains  of  the  Medes  "  (so  the  Septuagint). 
The  first  two  passages  in  Kings  refer  to  the  fall  of 
Samaria  and  the  deportation  of  a  part  of  its  in- 
habitants by  Sargon  II.  in  722  b.c.  and  following 
years.  In  the  A.V.  an  error  in  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  makes  the  passages  read  "  in  Habor 
by  the  river  of  Gozan,"  which  is  corrected  by  the 
American  edition  of  the  R.V.  so  that  "  Habor  "  is 
seen  to  be  the  name  of  the  river  of  Gozan.  The 
Septuagint  reads  erroneously  "  rivers  "  of  Gozan. 


The  remaining  two  passages  are  parallel  (II  Kings 
xix.  12=Isa.  xxxvii.  12)  and  enumerate  Gozan. 
with  Haran  and  Rezeph,  among  the  conquests  of 
the  Assyrians. 

As  early  as  Bochart  (Gegraphica  SacrOf  Caen, 
1646)  Gozan  was  correctly  identified  with  the  Gau- 
zanitis  of  Ptolemy,  situated  between  the  Chaboras 
(the  modem  Khabur,  Bibhcal  "  Habor  ")  and  the 
Saocoras,  which  can  no  longer  be  identified.  The 
modem  name  of  Gauzanitis  is  Kaushan.  The 
Assyrian  h'terature  gives  numerous  references  to  a 
city  Guzana,  which  w£ls  first  attacked  in  809  b.c. 
by  Adad-nirari  III.  From  that  time  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Assyria,  for  it  supplied  epo- 
nyms  to  the  realm,  though  it  had  to  be  reduced  to 
subjection  by  Asshur-dan  III.  in  759-758  b.c.  An 
Assyrian  geographical  list  mentions  Guzana  and 
Nasibina  side  by  side  (II  Rawlinson,  53,  43a)  and 
it  has  been  inferred  (by  Alfred  Jeremias,  Das  AUe 
Testament  im  Lichte  dcs  aJten  Orients,  Leipsic,  1906, 
p.  545,  note  1)  that  Guzana  and  Nasibina  (i.e., 
Nisibis)  are  the  same  place.  It  is  extremely  in- 
teresting to  find  Samaria  and  Guzana  named  to- 
gether in  an  Assyrian  letter  or  report  (K.  1366;  cf. 
Bezold's  catalogue  and  Jeremias  in  Hauck-Herzog, 
RE,  vi.  767).  All  the  allusions  to  Guzana  as  a  city 
and  a  district  in  Assyrian  texts  are  satisfied  by  the 
location  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  between  the 
Khabur  and  the  Balikh,  and  this  location  also 
exiictly  fits  the  requirements  of  the  Biblical  pas- 
sages. The  country  was  well  watered,  and  in 
ancient  times  doubtless  fertile  and  well  tilled. 
Robert  W.  Rogers. 

Biblioorapht:  Besides  the  literature  named  in  the  text, 
consult:  F.  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  daa  Paradieaf  p.  184,  Leip- 
sic. 1881;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  48,  168,  269,  273;  DB, 
ii.  253;    EB,  ii.  1916. 

GRABAU,JOHANN  ANDREAS  AUGUSTUS.  See 
Lutherans,  United  States,  Buffalo  Synod. 

GRABE,gra'be,  JOHANNES  ERNST:  Septuagint 
editor  and  patristic  scholar;  b.  at  Konigsberg 
July  10,  1666;  d.  at  Oxford  Nov.  3,  1711  He  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  at  KOnigsberg  in  1685, 
and  then  visited  several  other  universities.  At  the 
close  of  1687  he  lectured  on  church  history  in  K6- 
nigsberg  with  great  acceptance,  but  declined  the 
olTer  of  a  theological  chair  because  of  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  Lutheranism.  After  1694,  with  other 
Konigsberg  teachers  and  students,  Grabe  became 
involved  in  charges  of  leanings  toward  Romanism; 
and  in  the  course  of  investigations  which  followed 
he  accused  Luther  and  the  "  EvangeUcals "  of 
apostasy  from  the  true  Church.  For  a  time  he  was 
confined  to  his  house,  under  arrest,  but  in  May, 
1695,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Konigsberg  and  went 
to  Breslau.  On  the  way  he  received  tracts  com- 
posed against  him  by  electoral  mandate  by  Baier, 
Spener,  and  Sandcn.  The  last  one  prompted  a 
defense  (Abgenothigte  Ehrenrettung),  but  Spener, 
by  his  gentleness,  won  his  confidence  and  dissuaded 
liim  from  the  step  of  transition  to  Rome.  In  1697 
he  emigrated  to  England,  where  he  foimd  liis  ideal 
realized  in  the  Anghcan  Church.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Oxford,  and  a  royal  pension  and  the 
income  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  afforded  him 
leisure  for  the  scientific  works  that  have  rendered  his 
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name  famous  (cf .  P.  de  Lagarde,  MitthtUungen,  ii., 
Gottingen,  1887,  p.  190). 

He  first  published  the  incompleted  SpicUegium 
patrum  et  hareticorum  scBCulorum  t.-iii.  (2  vols., 
Oxford,  1698-99),  issued  Justin's  Apologia  (1700) 
and  Irenffius's  Liber  adversua  hcereaes  (1702),  and 
then  proceeded  to  his  most  celebrated  work,  an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  on  the  basis  of  the  Codex 
AkxandrinuSf  which  was  preserved  in  England. 
Volumes  i.  and  iv.  were  published  by  Grabe  him- 
self in  1707  and  1709;  volumes  ii.  and  iii.,  after  his 
death,  edited  from  his  manuscript  by  F.  Lee  and 
G.Wigan  respectively,  in  1719  and  1720;  the  Anno- 
tatimes  designed  in  conclusion  of  the  work  remained 
unprinted.  Grabe's  comprehensive  acquaintance 
wth  patristic  writings  proved  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage. He  sought  to  verify  the  three  recensions  of 
the  Septuagint  (Hesychius,  Lucian,  Origen)  in  the 
manibcripts  of  his  acquaintance,  and  in  this  way 
marked  out  the  course  and  aim  of  modem  Septua- 
gint researches.  In  his  last  years  he  felt  a  great 
longing  for  his  home,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  significant  factor  in  the  contemporary  efforts 
to  introduce  there  the  Anglican  hierarchy  and  lit- 
urgy (cf.  G.  J.  Planck,  Geschichte  der  protestan- 
lichen  Theologie,  Gottingen,  1831,  p.  355).  His 
manuscript  remains  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
i.ibrary.  J.  Erdmann. 

Bjbuographt:  P.  J.  Spener,  Der  etfanoeliachen  Kirchen 
Rettung,  Frankfort,  1605;  B.  von  Sanden,  BeatUuDortung 
der  dvbiorum  M.  Graben,  Kdnigsberg,  1695;  8.  Schelwig, 
De  erudxtionU  gloria  in  Anglia  per  advenaa  propagata  in 
memoriam  T.  K.  Grabii,  1712;  Ada  Boruaaica,  vol.  i., 
Konijcsbcrg,  1730;  ADB,  ix.  536-537;  DNB,  xxii.  306- 
307;  H.  B.  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.  in  Greek,  pp. 
125-126,  183  sqq..  Cambridge.  1900. 

GRACE. 

Biblical  Teaching  (S  1).         Medieval  Doctrine  (S  3). 
The  Church  Fathers  (§  2).     Luther  and  Melanchthon  (S  4). 
The  Reformed  Church  (S  5). 

In  the  language  of  religion  grace  is  the  sponta- 
neous, unmerited  manifestation  of  divine  love  upon 
which  rests  the  redemption  of  the  sinner.  Of  the 
respective  Hebrew  expressions,  Tien  has  the  general 
meaning  of  favor,  while  hesedh  belongs  specially  to 
the  sphere  of  religion  and  ethics,  and  denotes  divine 
as  well  as  human  love.  The  term  charia  in  the 
New  Testament  represents  both  conceptions,  but  is 
used  preponderatingly  of  God's  disposition.  Mani- 
festation of  love  is  mercy  (Heb.  rahamim,  Gk.  eleos) 
in  so  far  as  it  reheves  need  and  misery;  grace,  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  consider  the  unworthiness  of  the 
receiver  as  an  obstacle. 

The  people  of  Israel  founded  their  election  upon 
Cjod's  grace,  which  has  no  end   (Isa.  liv.  8-10). 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  a  testimony  of  the  pardoning 
and  saving  love  of  God,  although  the  word  "  grace  " 
is  not  used.    The  time  of  grace,  promised  by  Isaiah, 
was  fulfilled  in  Jeeus,  who  manifested 
I.  Biblical  himself  as  the  mediator  of  saving  grace. 
Teaching.  Salvation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
represented  by  Jesus  repeatedly  as  the 
reward  of  corresponding  conduct  (Luke  vi.  35,  xvi. 
9;  Matt.  v.  11  sqq.,  xix.  29);  although  at  the  same 
time  every  legal  claim  of  man  upon  God  (Luke 
x\'ii-  10)  and  all  proportion  between  human  achieve- 
ment and  divine  gift  are  denied  (Matt.  xx.  1-16). 


John  attests  the  fulness  of  grace  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Jesus  (John  i.  14,  16)  and  places  charU  in  an- 
tithesis to  nomos  (verse  17);  but  for  him  the  con- 
ception of  love  preponderates.  For  Paul,  however, 
grace  is  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  Gospel  It 
is  God's  free  favor  toward  sinners,  effecting  their 
salvation  in  Christ.  It  is  entirely  spontaneous,  and 
excludes  all  relation  of  debt  or  merit.  It  is  mediated 
by  redemption;  its  result  is  righteousness  (Rom. 
V.  21)  or  forgiveness  of  sins  (Eph.  i.  7),  and  its  aim 
is  eternal  life  (Rom.  v.  21).  For  Paul,  grace  is  in 
the  first  place  God's  personal  disposition;  but  it  is 
also  God's  effective  activity  in  Christ  as  it  realizes 
itself  in  actual  deeds  (Eph.  ii.  5;  Titus  ii.  11);  and, 
finally,  he  understands  by  it  the  share  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  salvation  as  it  is  seized  in  faith  (Rom.  xii. 
3;  II  Cor.  xii.  9).  Paul  never  regards  grace  as  a 
general  power  separable  from  the  person  of  Christ 
and  his  historical  activity;  it  is  always  a  "  grace  in 
Christ  "  (II  Tim.  ii.  1). 

The  Greek  Church  Fathers  regarded  freedom  of 
choice  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  moral 

life.  Sin,  according  to  them,  is  only 
2.  The  an  instantaneous  decision  of  the  will. 
Church  Grace  can  not,  therefore,  abolish  man's 
Fathers,     freedom,    but    only   supplements    his 

spontaneous  activity.  For  Pelagius, 
liberty  of  will  is  an  endowment  of  nature  that  can 
not  be  lost.  According  to  Augustine,  man  has  lost 
the  will  to  do  good  by  his  fall.  Grace  is,  therefore, 
the  power  which  frees  man  from  evil  concupiscence 
and  creates  in  him  the  will  to  do  good.  The  will  to 
do  good  is  conditioned  by  grace  not  only  in  its 
incipiency,  but  also  in  its  continuance.  Thus  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  human  merit;  yet  Augus- 
tine can  think  of  good  action  only  in  the  form  of 
good  works.  Therefore  he  makes  them  dependent 
upon  grace  and  regards  them  as  gifts  of  God  {dei 
munera),  as  phenomena  of  an  inner  change.  Thus 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace  agrees  with  that  of 
Paul  in  so  far  as  he  traces  salvation  exclusively  to 
God;  but  it  differs  from  Paul  in  so  far  as  it  brings 
grace  only  into  a  loose  connection  with  the  person 
of  Christ  and  as  it  sees  its  essence  not  so  much  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  as  in  the  conmiunication  of  moral 
powers. 

The  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages  retained  es- 
sential elements  of  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace; 
Thomas  Aquinas  especially  followed  closely  in  his 
steps.  According  to  the  scholastics,  the  original 
communication    of    grace    is    entirely    unmerited. 

Grace  is  here  also  a  communication  of 

3.  Medieval  power,  a  quality  that  is  infused  into 

Doctrine,    the  soul.    With  the  infusion  of  a  new 

moral  life  there  is  also  brought  to  us 
the  remission  of  guilt,  though  the  latter  is  dependent 
upon  the  former.  Like  Augustine,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas upholds  the  necessity  of  good  works  which  are 
made  possible  on  the  basis  of  received  grace,  al- 
though he  infers  the  necessity  of  grace  not  from  the 
radical  nature  of  sinful  corruption,  but  from  the 
transcendent  character  of  the  religious  gift  which 
is  obtainable  only  by  a  transcendent  power.  More- 
over, his  statement  that  God  is  the  "  first  cause  "  is 
for  him  only  an  abstract  metaphysical  sentence ;  in 
practise  he  gives  room  to  free  will  in  the  preparation 
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for  grace.  Finally  he  deepened  the  distinction 
between  operating  and  cooperating  grace.  The 
beginning  and  continuance  of  salvation  are  not 
dependent  upon  grace  in  an  equal  degree;  the  fact 
that  after  conversion  will  is  not  only  caused,  but 
causes,  justifies  a  special  consideration  of  the  share 
which  it  has  in  good  works.  The  meritorious  work 
of  the  converted  is  merUum  de  congruo  in  so  far  as 
it  proceeds  from  his  free  will,  meritum  de  condigno 
in  so  far  as  it  originates  from  grace.  According  to 
Dims  Scotus,  man  is  the  sovereign  ruler  of  his  will 
and  the  sole  cause  of  the  individual  acts  of  will. 
Grace  does  not  create  the  good,  it  only  increases  it. 
Luther  began  as  a  disciple  of  Augustine.  With 
him  he  taught  the  total  incapacity  of  the  natural 
man  for  the  truly  good.  All  good  is  a  work  of  grace. 
There  is  no  preparation  for  its  recep- 
4.  Luther  tion  on  the  part  of  man.  The  scho- 
and  Me-  lastic  conception  of  the  infusion  of 
lanchthon.  grace  was  at  first  accepted  by  Luther, 
but  even  then  the  idea  of  Paul  began 
to  take  possession  of  him  that  the  real  blessing  is 
not  moral  transformation,  but  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  The  grace  of  forgiveness  depends  upon  Christ 
and  his  work,  which  must  be  seized  as  the  power  of 
God  that  effects  redemption.  The  means  by  which 
God  bestows  grace  is  the  Word.  The  Evangelical 
thought  that  grace  is  not  an  infused  quality,  but  the 
personal  favor  of  God,  first  appears  in  the  works  of 
Melanchthon,  who  explains  gratia  by  "  favor."  It 
is  only  from  God's  benevolence  that  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  follows.  The  same  interpretations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
Thus  the  personal  character  of  grace,  as  found  in 
Paul,  was  restored,  and  the  merits  of  man  vanished 
behind  the  one  merit  of  ChriRt.  In  his  treatise  De 
servo  arbitrio  (1525)  Luther  tried  to  build  the  neces- 
sity of  grace  and  the  certainty  of  salvation  through 
faith  upon  metaphysical  ideas  of  determinism  and 
predestination.  But  the  influence  of  these  thoughts 
upon  the  Lutheran  Church  has  been  slight.  Be- 
side Luther's  religious  determinism,  there  appeared 
after  1527  Melanchthon 's  doctrine  of  liberty.  Both 
tendencies  culminated  in  the  synergistic  contro- 
versy (see  Synergism).  The  opponents  of  Philip- 
pism  upheld  the  sole  causality  of  God  in  conversion, 
but  they  did  not  approve  the  doctrine  of  a  grace 
that  acts  irresistibly  and  can  not  be  lost.  The 
Formula  of  Concord  concluded  that  there  is  no 
cooperation  of  man  in  conversion,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  restricted  predestination  to  the  eternal  will 
of  God  to  save  those  who  beUeve  in  Christ  (art.  xi.). 
Thus,  by  putting  into  the  background  metaphysical 
questions,  it  tried  to  uphold  the  religious  position 
of  Luther. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  doctrine  of  grace 

is  closely  connected   with  that  of   predestination. 

With  Calvin  as  well  as  with  Zwingli  it 

5.  The      originated  imdoubtedly  in  the  relig- 

Reformed   ious  interest  of  the  certainty  of  salva- 

Church.     tion,  but  it  follows  from  the  doctrine 

of  salvation  only  under  the  condition 

that  there  is  a  concurrent  attempt  at  a  metaphysical 

explanation  of  the  general  divine  world-rule.    But 

if  thought  be  concentrated  upon  the  fact  that  God's 

grace  is  not  his  all-effective  will  in  general,  but  that 


will  which  is  manifest  and  effective  in  Christ  and 
directed  toward  salvation,  there  is  no  need  of  ex- 
plaining the  reality  and  power  of  grace  by  meta- 
physical constructions  and  of  representing  its 
effectiveness  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  manifes- 
tation of  will,  which  changes  and  influences  another 
personal  will.  (O.  Kirn.) 

Bibliogbapht:  On  the  Biblical  conception  consult:  W. 
Beyschlas,  New  Tutament  Theology,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1895;  H.  Schults,  Old  Testament  Theology,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1895;  DB,  ii.  254-257;  Lichtenbeiirer,  ESR,  v.  645-«53. 
On  the  dogmatic  conception,  besides  the  works  on  8y»- 
tematio  theology,  consult:  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre 
vom  freien  Willen  und  aeinem  VerhdUnxM  tur  Onade,  Leip- 
sio,  1863;  F.  W5rter.  Die  chrietliche  Lehre  von  Onade  und 
Freiheit,  vol.  i.,  Freiburg,  1856;  idem,  BeHr&ge  xur  Doo- 
mengeedhichte  dee  Semipelaoianiemue,  Paderbom,  1888; 
H.  Renter,  Auffuetiniache  Studien,  Gotha.  1887;  H. 
Schults,  Der  aitUiche  Beoriff  dee  Verdienetee  und  eeine 
Anwendung  auf  doe  Veret&ndniee  dee  Werkee  Chrieti,  in 
TSK,  Izvii  (1894).  1-50,  245-314.  554-614. 

GRACE,  MEANS  OF:  In  Protestant  theology 
the  Word  and  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  considered  as  means  divinely  or- 
dained by  which  God  offers  through  his  grace  to  all 
sinners  the  salvation  won  by  Christ  the  mediator, 
and  gives  and  preserves  in  them  a  true  faith.  These 
means  were  those  given  by  Christ  for  the  continual 
propagation  of  his  Church,  and  received  by  the 
apostles  as  having  this  specific  content  and  pur- 
pose. What  they  thought  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  may  be  seen  in  such  passages  as  I  Cor.  ii. 
1,  4,  5;  I  Thess.  i.  5,  ii.  13;  and  as  in  it  the  pres- 
ence of  God  is  felt  (I  Cor.  xiv.  25),  so  from  it  pro- 
ceed definite  divine  workings,  faith  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  moral  nature  (Acts  xviii.  8;  Rom.  i.  16; 
I  Pet.  i.  23;  James  i.  18).  In  Hke  manner  baptism 
is  regarded  as  a  means  for  imparting  communion 
with  Christ  and  moral  renovation  (Acts  ii.  38;  £ph. 
V.  26;  Heb.  x.  22;  Rom.  vi.  3  sqq.;  Col.  ii.  11; 
Gal.  iii.  27;  Titus  iii.  5;  I  Pet.  iii.  21);  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  new  covenant  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  remission  of  sins,  excepted  from  the 
recurrent  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  two  sacraments  are  thus  connected  by  Paid  in 
I  Cor.  X.  l-«5,  as  a  parallel  to  the  great  works  of 
salvation  wrought  by  God  for  the  children  of  Israel 
under  the  old  covenant. 

In  the  early  Church  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  at  first  entrusted  to 
persons  specially  endowed  with  charismata  ("  apos- 
tles, teachers,  prophets  "),  and  then  becoming  part 
of  the  regular  official  functions  of  the 
The  Word  Church.     In  spite  of  all  developments 
and  Sacra-  in  a  formal  direction,  many  citations 
ments.      might  be  adduced  to  show  how  long 
the  primitive   relation   of  Word   and 
sacraments,  of   baptism  and  communion,  was  in- 
sisted on  in  the  ancient  sense.     Medieval  theology 
raised  the  sacraments  as  means  of  grace  above  the 
Word;  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  taught  the  East  to 
seek  grace  in  the  "  mysteries,"  and  Abelard  revised 
the  Augustinian  arrangement  of  faith,  love,  hope, 
replacing  hope  by  a  developed  sacramental  doc- 
trine with  a  keen  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  his 
age.     From  his  day  and  that  of  Peter  Lombard,  the 
sacramental  system  formed  an  important  separate 
section  of  medieval  dogmatics.    The  absence  of  a 
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siimlar  stress  laid  on  the  preaching  of  the  Word  was 
felt,  and  supplied  by  the  preaching  orders.  It  was 
one  of  their  members,  the  Franciscan  Duns  Scotus, 
wbo  worked  out  the  thought  (in  his  treatise  De 
perfeclidne  «ta/iitim,  Paris  ed.  of  his  Opera,  1895,  vol. 
zzvi.)  that  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  personal 
influence  is  a  higher  thing  than  mere  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  so  that  monks  who  preach  and 
represent  a  life  of  moral  perfection  are  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  Church  than  the  priests  who  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.  Along  this  line  it  was 
possible  to  return  to  a  position  which  restored  to 
pteaching  its  primitive  significance  as  a  means  of 
grace;  and  Luther  did  so  fully.  Through  "  the 
Word  and  sacraments  "  the  Spirit  comes  to  men, 
and  CSirist  performs  his  miracles  in  the  soul. 
Precedence  is  given  to  the  Word,  and  the  sacra- 
ments are  reduced  once  more  to  two;  the  Scriptural 
conception  is  recovered  by  this  and  by  the  attri- 
bution of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  the 
religious  faith  awakened  by  the  words  of  institu- 
tion. The  Calvinistic  theology  laid  equal  emphasis 
on  Word  and  sacraments  both  as  vehicles  of  grace 
and  as  notes  of  the  true  Church,  but  considered 
them  to  be  effective  only  in  the  predestinate,  for 
whom  the  work  of  Christ  was  performed.  This 
led  to  the  view  that  they  were  not  indispensable  or 
necessarily  coimected  with  the  saving  divine  opera- 
tions. The  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  seven- 
teenth centiuy  worked  out  systematically  the  ideas 
promulgated  in  the  sixteenth,  without  reaching  any 
essentially  new  conclusions.  The  Pietistic  con- 
ception of  an  "  inner  word  "  as  an  immediate 
revelation  of  the  Spirit,  while  it  was  to  some  extent 
anticipated  by  Anabaptist  tenets,  had  its  impor- 
tance as  leading  up  to  the  rationalist  idea  that  the 
true  revelation  of  God  consists  in  innate  religious 
and  moral  concepts.  The  more  modem  develop- 
ment formally  recognizes  Word  and  sacraments  as 
the  means  of  grace,  but  is  inclined  to  empty  them 
ci  their  force  by  imderstanding  the  sacraments  in 
a  Zwinglian  sense  as  mere  commemorative  symbols, 
and  failing  to  realize  the  present  and  operative 
divine  power  of  the  Word. 

A  survey  of  the  primitive  development  of  the 
Dieans  of  grace,  with  their  relation  to  the  work  of 
Christ  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  continuing  that 
work,  leads  to  certain  logical  conclusions  wlich  it 
will  be  useful  to  state.     (1)  Since  the 
CoodnsionB.  corporate  life  proceeding  from  Christ 
is  a  historic  life,  the  means  to  be  used 
for  transmitting  and  preserving  it  will  be  along  the 
line  of  human  and  historic  tradition.  (2)  Since  mem- 
bership in  the  body  depends  on  recognition  of  Christ's 
authority,  the  means   of   grace  and  the   method 
of  their  administration  must  be  those  ordained  by 
him.     (3)  Since  the  life  created  and  preserved  by 
the  means  of  grace  can  be  understood  only  as  the 
result  of  a  supernatural  causality,  it  follows  that 
the  actual  effect  of  them  can  not  be  produced  with- 
out the  presence  of  God,  i.e.,  the  direction  of  the 
almighty  Will  to  the  hearer  or  recipient.     (4)  Since 
the  means  of  grace,  as  the  historic  form  of  the  econ- 
omy of   the  ^irit,  can,  on  account  of  his  relation 
to  Christ,  have  no  other  purpose  than  Christ's  pur- 
pose, no  other  operation  can  be  attributed  to  them 


than  the  saving  of  souls.  (5)  An  essentially  similar 
operation  must  be  attributed  to  Word  and  sacra- 
ments, but  this  does  not  exclude  a  **  difference  of 
operations ''  according  to  the  different  manner  of 
the  administration,  baptism  and  the  communion 
having  each  its  own  special  purpose  and  the  Word 
being  distinguished  as  either  Law  or  Gospel.  (6) 
Since  revelation  is  intended  to  produce  faith,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  means  of  grace  must  be  the 
awakening  and  preservation  of  faith;  thus  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  is  inconceivable 
without  the  presupposition  of  the  Word  and  with- 
ovt  strict  relation  of  their  purpose  to  it. 

(R.  Seebero.) 

Bibuogbapbt:  The  subject  is  treated  in  most  of  the  works 
given  under  Dooma,  DoGifATics,  and  in  the  literature 
under  the  articles  on  the  sacraments.  Consult,  for  ex- 
ample. Hamack,  Dogma,  ii.  133  sqq.,  iii.  163  sqq..  iv.  306 
sqq.,  V.  84  sqq..  155-168.  205  sqq.;  R.  M.  Stanbrough. 
Scriptural  Vieio  of  Divine  Grace,  New  York,  1890;  J. 
Watson.  Doctrinee  of  Ortice,  ib.  1900. 

GRACE,  TERM  OF.     See  Terminism. 

GRADUAL :  1 .  In  the  canon  of  the  mass  (no.  ix.) 
the  chant  of  two  verses  (occasionally  more)  taken, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  Psalms  and  sung  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  Epistle;  properly  as  a  responsory  by  one 
or  several  voices,  or  by  a  portion  of  the  choir;  then 
repeated  by  another  voice,  or  by  the  choir  collec- 
tively. In  the  stricter  sense,  "gradual"  in  the 
Roman  missal  denotes  only  the  first  couplet  of 
verses,  the  second  member  being  termed  *'  verse." 
The  name  is  from  the  gradua,  or  steps,  on  which  the 
precentor  stood.  The  gradual  originated  from  the 
singing  of  entire  Psalms  occurring,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  between  the  lessons. 

Luther,  in  his  Formula  misstB,  permitted  the  use 
of  the  gradual,  but  preferred  to  assign  the  longer 
graduaLs  of  the  lenten  season  to  family  worship. 
Accordingly  he  substituted,  in  the  German  mass,  a 
German  hymn,  to  be  sung  by  the  full  choir.  Al- 
though the  gradual  is  mentioned  by  some  liturgies 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  soon  lapsed  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Latterly,  however,  it  is  coming 
to  be  restored,  or  at  least,  favored,  especially  on 
festivals,  either  in  the  forms  of  a  congregational 
hymn,  or  choral  song,  or  the  two  combined. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Church,  '*  gradual  "  also  sig- 
nifies the  book  containing  all  the  chants  of  the  mass, 
in  distinction  from  the  Antiphonariuntf  which  con- 
tains the  chants  proper  to  the  ofiices  of  prayer.  As 
first  uniformly  arranged  by  Palestrina  and  Gio- 
vanni Guidetti,  it  appeared  in  1614-15;  subse- 
quently, as  revised  and  enlarged  in  an  edition 
pronounced  authentic,  in  1872  (folio)  and  1877 
(octavo).  Georq  Rietbchel. 

Bibliography:  E.  Mart^ne,  De  antique  eccleeics  riiibue, 
I.,  iv.  12.  SI.  Antwerp,  1736-37;  M.  Gerbert.  DecarUu  ei 
mueica  eacra,  i.  398  sqq.,  San  Bias,  1774;  W.  Maskell. 
Monumenta  ritualia  eceleaia  Anglicance,  i.  39,  London. 
1846;  L.  Schdberlein,  Schatz  dee  liturgiechen  Chor-  und 
Gemeindeoeeanga,  i.  198  sqq.,  GdttinRen.  1865;  V.  Thai- 
hofer,  HatuUmch  der  katholiechen  Liturgik,  ii.  9  sqq.,  Frei- 
burg, 1893;   DCA,  i.  746-748;   KL,  v.  981-983. 

GRAFE,  grfl'fe,  EDUARD:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Elberfeld  (16  m.  e.n.e.  of  Diisseldorf)  Mar.  12, 
1855.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Bonn 
(1873-74),  Leipsic   (1874-76,   1878-79),  TQbingen 
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(I87e-77;  Ph.D.,  IS80),  and  Berlin  (1877-78),  and 
became  privalxlocent  at  the  last-named  university 
in  1SS4.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  aaeo- 
ciate  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  at  HaUe, 
whence  he  went  to  Kiel  in  1 888  as  full  professor  of 
the  same  subject.  Since  1890  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor at  Bonn^  and  has  written  f/e6cr  VetantoBmng 
und  Zweck  de^  Rdmerbriefs  (Freiburgi  ISSl);  Die 
pauliniBche  Lehre  vom  Gt^dz  (1884);  and  Die  Sid- 
lung  und  Bedeutung  dea  Jakobusbnf/e€  in  der  Erd- 
wicklung  des  UrchristeniumB  (Tiibingen,  1904), 

GRAFTON*  CHARLES  CHAPMAU:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac;  b.  at  Boston 
Apr*  12,  1830.  He  studied  theology  ynder  Bishop 
W.  It,  Whittingham  of  Maryland,  and  was  ordered 
deacon  In  1856  and  ordained  priest  three  years 
later.  He  wns  assistant  at  Rebteratown^  Md.^  and 
a  city  missionary  in  Baltimore,  Md.j  from  1855  to 
1858,  ai^d  curate  of  St,  Paul's,  Baltimore,  as  well  as 
chaplain  of  the  Maryland  Deaconesses,  from  1858 
to  1SC5.  He  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent*  Boston,  from  1872  to  1888,  and  in  the 
following  year  waa  consecrated  bishop  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  While  in  England  from  1865  to  1872  he 
helped  to  establish  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Bap* 
tist,  popularly  kno^'n  as  Cowley  Fathers,  and  also 
founded  a  community  of  the  Englisli  St,  Margaret's 
Sisterhood  in  Boston  in  1888,  in  addition  to  estab- 
lishing the  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Nativity  at  Providence,  R,  L,  m  the  same  year. 
He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  High-church  school 
in  America,  and  has  written  Vocaiimi,  or  Call  of  the 
Divine  Master  to  a  Sister^s  Life  (New  York,  1889); 
Plain  SitggeBiiQ^  for  a  Revereni  Celebratum  of  ike 
Holy  Communion  (1897);  Ckrvslian  and  Caihalic 
(1905);  and  A  Catholic  Ailaa,  or,  Digest  of  Catkolic 
Theology  (1908), 

GRAMAITIf  (GRATJBIANN),  JOHAKN.     See  Pou- 

GRAMMOST,  gra"ra6n'  (GRAITDMOKT), ORDER 

OF  (known  also  as  Boni  Homines ,  q.v.):  One  of  the 
chief  orflerg  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Its  founder,  Stephan,  was  bom  in  Auvergne  in 
1046.  He  was  educated  for  the  religious  life  by 
his  kinsman,  Bishop  Milo  of  Benevento,  and  from 
1070  to  1074  resided  in  Rome,  His  petition  to  be 
permitted  to  establish  a  reli^ous  order  was  refused 
by  Alexander  XL  on  account  of  Slephan's  youth.  In 
1073,  however,  Gregory  VII.  granted  his  request^ 
and  Stephan  returned  to  France,  where  he  buijt  a 
little  hut  of  boughs  in  Muret,  a  desolate  spot  in 
Auvergne,  near  Limoges  where  he  Hved  according 
to  the  strict  Calabrian  rule.  For  several  years  his 
asceticism  found  few  imitatorfl,  but  gradually  the 
fame  of  his  sanctity  led  many  to  submit  to  his 
guidance,  although,  he  refused  the  title  of  master  or 
abbot  and  cjilled  himself  simply  "corrector,"  After 
his  death,  Feb.  8,  1124,  the  home  of  the  community 
was  fi.ted  on  the  mountain  Gm^ndmont  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  LimogeSp  to  which  Stephan  used  to  re- 
tire for  prayer.  Hence  the  name  was  given  to  the 
order. 

The  bull  of  Gregoiy  VII .  empowered  Steptian 
only  to  establish  an  order  on  the  Benedictine  rule, 
yet  he  seeme  to  have  made  certain  additions  from 


other  monflstic  institutions  in  so  far  as  he  considered 
them  advisable.  In  U43  Stepban  de  Lisiac,  the 
third  successor  of  the  founder,  reduced  to  writing 
the  regulations  which  hitherto  had  been  trans- 
mitted only  by  word  of  mouth.  Utider  him  the 
order  had  more  than  sixty  houses,  especially  in 
Aquitaine^  Anjou,  and  Normandy.  The  eighth  prior^ 
Ademar  de  Friac^  drew  up  a  new  rule  of  ^streme 
severity  which  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  III. 
It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  tlie 
forty-second  prior,  G,  Bary,  miti^ted  thia  rtde, 
but  after  that  time  a  strict  Observantine  divkion 
separated  from  the  main  order  under  the  leaderaliip 
of  Charles  Fremont.  From  its  very  beginning  tbe 
order  contained  more  lay  brothera  than  reguLars, 
and  thus  fell  a  prey  to  internal  schljsm  and  decay. 
Limited  throughout  its  history  to  France,  it  suc- 
cumbed to  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  The 
habit  was  a  black  cassock  with  a  scapular  and  a 
pointed  hood.  Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  order  also  comprised  three  nunneries;, 

(O.  Zflc£i£tit ) 
Biduck3rapht:  The  "  Rule  "  v^s  puhliahed  at  Iloiieiu 
1671,  Souroett  an?:  J.  Levdqufl,  Annals*  ordinU  Grandi- 
ffwnXmuM,  Troyta,  1602;  the  Viia  of  the  founder,  by 
GenUd  Ithcrii.  witb  comDEkcnt.  i«  id  ASB,  Feb.,  iL  169* 
212,  and  fa  MPL,  cciv.  1005-4fl.  CooauU;  C  Fre- 
mont, La  Vie,  la  mori  ei  l&t  miradea  de  S.  £tienm,  Diioa, 
1647;  H<  de  In  MArche  da  Para&D,  Li^  Vh  dtt  B.  Eiiennm, 
Paris,  1704:  Helyot,  Ordre*  maruuHQueo,  vii.  406  aqq.,  47Ch 
493 j  HeimbuebeFj  Orrfen  und  i^onfrrrcafidneii,  i^  4t5H|17| 
KL,  T.  99Chfl«3-  CuiTier,  Rel^fiaus  Orden,  pp.  150-152, 

GRAHABA,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:    An  ancient 

metropolitim  see  in  Spain.  The  city  is  identical 
with  the  ancient  Illiberris  or  Elvira,  which  waa 
early  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  is  best  known  for  the 
^nofl  held  there  early  in  the  fourth  century  (see 
Elvira  J  Syptod  op).  It  was  occupied  by  the  Moora 
in  the  eighth  century  and  later  became  the  capital 
of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  bishops  of  Elvim  or 
Granada  for  a  long  time  after  the  Moorish  conquest 
were  merely  titular.  After  the  capture  of  Granada 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1492,  an  archiepisoo- 
pal  see  was  founded  there,  with  Isabella's  confe^or 
Fernando  Mendoza  de  Tala^'em,  then  bishop  of 
A  Vila,  as  its  firet  incumbent.  Alexander  VI.  gave 
the  sees  of  Guadix  and  Almeria  to  the  new  prov- 
ince ^  and  added  that  of  Malaga  in  1493.  Binc^e  tbe 
Concordat  of  1S5I  the  suiTmgan  sees  have  been 
Almeria,  Cartagena  or  Murcia,  Gaudiac,  Jaen,  and 
Malaga-  Notable  archbishops  were  Caspar  de 
Avaios  (1529-45),  who  established  the  univeraity 
and  under  whom  John  of  God  founded  the  Brothem 
of  Charity  (see  Charity,  BROTHEFta  of),  and  Pedro 
Guerrero  (1546-76),  one  of  the  most  learned  theo- 
logians at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  population 
of  the  diocese  is  about  230,000, 

BiBLto<3iiAF«Tt  H,  Flore«,  Erpa^a  Sayrtuda.  Vol  xii.,  51 
Tolfl.,  Madrid^  17^4  sqq.;  J,  Hidalgo  Marak^,,  Iliberui  o 
OruTiada,  Oransdn,  1842:  P.  B.  Oama,  Ktrchengemfhichte 
von  Spanitn^  vols,  L-u,,  3  voLs^^  Re^rtiftbitr;^,  lf^2^7e;  J* 
P.  Kinsch  and  V.  L^kseh.  lUwtrierte  Ge^chidite  dtr  kaihoti-^ 
tchen  Kirchi,  pp.  SD6,  402  Miq.,  Mimich,  1905;  KL,  t. 
1013-10. 

GRAlfBERY,  JOHlf  COWPER:  Methodifit  Epis- 
copal hiBhop;  b.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1829.  Hg 
w^fia  eflucatefl  at  Randolph,  Macon  College.  Boydton, 
Va.  (A3,,  IB4H),  and  entered  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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oopal  ministry  in  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1848. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  Eastville  Circuit,  Va.  (1848- 
1849),  Farmville,  Va.   (1849-50),  Lynchburg,  Va. 
(1850-61),  Loudoun  Circuit,  Va.  (1853),  Randolph, 
Macon  CJoUege^  Va.  (1854-55),  Charlottesville,  Va. 
(1856),  Washington  (1857-58),  University  of  Vir- 
ginia (1869-00),  Market  Street,   Petersburg,   Va. 
(1865-68),  Centenary  Church,  Richmond,  Va.  (1868- 
1872),   and    Broad    Street    Church,    Richmond, 
Va.  (1872-75),  interrupted  only  by  illness  in  1852 
and  by  his  duties  as  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  1861  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.    In  1875  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  held  this  position  until  1882, 
when  be  was  elected  bishop.     He  was  retired  from 
active  service  in  1902.     In  theology  he  is  an  ortho- 
dox member  of  his  denomination  and  is  an  Evan- 
gelical Arminian .     He  has  written  A  Bible  Dictionary 
/or  Sunday  Schools  and  Families  (Nashville,  Tenn., 
1885);  Twdve  Sermons  (1896);   and  Experience  the 
Crowning  Evidence  of  Christianity  (1900). 

GRAUT,  ABRAHAM:  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Lake  City,  Fla.,  Aug.  25,  1848. 
He  was  bom  a  slave,  and  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  acquired  an  education  in  missionary  and  night- 
schools.  He  joined  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1868  and  for  five  years  was  a  class 
leader  and  steward.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1873  and  became  an  elder  three  years  later,  and  in 
1888  he  was  elected  bishop. 

GRAFT,  ASAHEL:  American  physician  and 
missionary;  b.  at  Marshall,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  17, 1807;  d.  at  Mosul,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Apr.  24, 
1844.  He  studied  medicine  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  was  practising  his  profession  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
when,  in  1824,  he  first  became  interested  in  missions. 
In  1835  he  went  to  Urumiah  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Persian  officials,  and  of  the  Nestorian  priests  and 
bishops,  founded  schools  and  did  much  to  allevi- 
ate the  sufferings  of  the  Nestorians  in  the  war  with 
the  Kurds.  After  the  massacres  of  1843  he  settled 
at  Mosul.  He  published  The  Nestorians^  or  the  Lost 
Tribes  (London  and  Boston,  1841). 

Bxbuogkapht:  A.  C.  Lathrop,  Memoir  cf  Aaahel  Orant^ 
New  York.  1844;  T.  Lawrie,  Dr.  Grant  and  ths  Moun- 
tain Ntttoriofu,  Boston,  1856. 

GRAUT,  SIR  ROBERT:  Governor  of  Bengal, 
India;  b.  in  Bengal  in  1779;  d.  at  Dalpoorie,  West- 
em  India,  July  9,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1801;  M.A.,  1804), 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1807.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Bengal  in  1834  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  fifteen  years,  in  which  body 
he  championed  the  movement  for  repealing  the 
dvil  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  He  published  three 
works  dealing  with  Indian  affairs  and  a  number  of 
hyinns.  Twelve  of  these,  most  of  which  were  orig- 
inally contributed  to  the  Christian  Observer^  were 
collected  by  his  brother  Charles,  Lord  Glenelg, 
under  the  title  Sacred  Poems  (London,  1839). 
Two  of  them,  "When  gathering  clouds  around  I 


view,"  and  "Savior,  when  in  dust  to  thee,"  rank 

with  the  best  of  modem  hymns. 

Bibliography:    DNB,  xxii.  402;    S.  W.  Duffield,  Engliah 

Hymns,  p.  27  et  passim,  New  York,  1886;    Julian,  //ym- 

nology,  pp.  449-450. 

GRAPHEUS  (De  Schryver,  Scnbonius),  COR- 
NELIUS: Humanist;  b.  at  Aalst  (Alost,  15  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Brussels),  in  Flanders,  1482;  d.  at  Ant- 
werp, Dec.  19, 1558.  While  town  clerk  of  Antwerp, 
he  published  the  two  works  of  Johann  von  Goch, 
EpisttUa  apologetica  contra  Dominicanum  quendam 
and  De  libertate  Christiana,  accompanying  them  with 
caustic  prefaces  dated  respectively  Aug.  23,  1520, 
and  Mar.  29,  1521.  In  both  prefaces  he  complains 
of  the  clergy's  forgetfulness  of  duty,  and  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  soon 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  and  early  in  Feb.,  1522, 
he  was  taken  to  Brussels,  being  obliged  to  make  a 
formal  recantation  both  there  and  at  Antwerp. 
He  was  not  reinstated  in  office,  however,  until  1540. 

Otto  Clemen. 
Biblioorapht:  A.  J.  van  der  Aa,  Biographiach  tooordenr- 
boek  der  Nederlanden,  Haarlem,  1852  sqq.;  C.  UUmann, 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  i.  18,  136-142,  397,  402- 
416,  Edinburgh,  1877;  O.  Clemen,  Johann  Pupper  von 
Goch,  Leipsic,  1896;  P.  Kalkoff,  Die  Anf&nge  der  Gegen- 
reformation  in  den  Niederlanden,  i.  57;  ii.  70-71,  Halle, 
1903;  souroea  may  be  found  in  P.  Fredericq,  Corpus  docu- 
merUorum  inquisUionis  hcrreticae  pravitatis  Neederlandicce, 
iii..  no8.  50,  64,  74,  77,  83,  85,  90,  107,  108,  129,  The  Hague. 
1889  sqq. 

GRATIS,  GRATIOSA  RESCRIPTA:  Technical 
terms  applied  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
rescripts  by  which  the  pope,  as  a  grace  or  favor, 
generally  in  response  to  a  request,  confers  a  dis- 
pensation, an  indulgence,  a  privilege,  an  exemption, 
a  benefice,  or  an  expectancy.  The  usual  formula 
"Fiat  ut  petitur"  or  "Concessum,"  involves  the 
tacit  condition  that  the  grounds  adduced  in  the 
request  are  truthfully  stated.  If  the  grace  is  given 
in  the  form  "  Placet  motu  proprio,"  it  is  independent 
of  the  grounds  stated  and  operative  even  if  they 
should  prove  invalid.  (P.  HiNscHiusf.) 

GRATIAN,  gr^'shi-on:  1.  Roman  emperor,  375- 
383;  b.  at  Sirmium,  359;  killed  at  Lyons  Aug  25, 
383.  He  followed  his  father,  Valentinian  I.,  on  the 
throne  of  the  West  in  375,  while  his  uncle,  Valens 
(q.v.),  governed  the  East  until  his  death  in  378, 
when  Theodosius  succeeded  him.  In  383  Gratian 
was  murdered  in  Gaul  by  his  general  Maximus,  who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  and  made  war 
upon  him. 

The  policy  which  Gratian  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  Church,  and  which  was  carried  still  farther  by 
Theodosius  (q.v.),  was  of  decisive  consequences. 
Religious  liberty  had  reigned,  at  least  nominally, 
since  the  Edict  of  Milan  (313;  see  Constantine  the 
Great  and  his  Sons,  I.,  §4), but  none  of  the  powerful 
ecclesiastical  parties  in  the  empire  was  satisfied  with 
it,  while  an  equal  tolerance  of  all  parties  would  have 
entailed  unceasing  religious  wars  and  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  pagan- 
ism had  already  received  such  a  blow  by  the  most 
far-reaching  laws  that  a  serious  and  lasting  resistance 
was  not  expected  from  it.  Thus  the  time  had  come 
in  which  the  rulers  of  the  State,  by  elevating  the 
confession  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  parties  to  the 
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state  religion  and  suppressing  all  others,  could  bring 
about  the  only  kind  of  peace  either  attainable  or 
desirable,  if  the  empire  and  civilization  were  to  be 
maintained.  Gratian  accordingly  established  the 
orthodox  State  Church,  while  Theodosius  began 
with  the  systematic  suppression  of  paganism.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  far  Gratian  was  influenced  by 
the  Christian  bishops  in  his  work,  but  his  attachment 
to  the  Nicene  faith  was  without  doubt  due  largely  to 
the  personal  influence  of  Ambrose.  In  376  Gratian 
forbade  all  heretics  to  assemble  for  any  religious 
purpose,  confiscated  the  property  belonging  to  their 
chmxihes,  and  transferred  the  buildings  to  the  ortho- 
dox, whom  he  favored  at  the  same  time  by  a  series  of 
laws.  In  the  same  year  (376)  he  issued  an  edict 
concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  377  he 
exempted  all  officers  of  the  orthodox  Church,  down 
to  the  ostiarii,  from  municipal  services  and  per- 
sonal taxes,  and  in  379  he  even  made  the  retail 
trade  which  the  lower  clergy  carried  on  in  lllyria, 
Italy,  and  Gaul  free  of  duty.  In  the  Roman  schism 
Gratian  took  the  part  of  Damasus  (see  Damabus  I.), 
whom  he  appointed  judge  of  appeal  over  all  Occi- 
dental bishops.  Nevertheless,  he  rejected  the 
demand  of  the  Roman  synod  of  378  to  free  the 
bishops  of  the  cities  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  In  381  the  Council  of  Cionstantinople  pro- 
noimced  the  anathema  against  all  non-Nicenc  par- 
ties. 

After  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  paganism  was 
treated  with  the  same  severity  as  heretical  Christi- 
anity.    According  to  his  edict  of  381,  apostates 
from  Christianity  to  paganism  lost  their  right  to 
make  a  will,  this  being  only  the  beginning  of  a 
number  of  special  edicts.     Gratian  does  not  seem  to 
have  attacked  paganism  with  the  same  severity  as 
Theodosius;  but  he,  too,  beginning  in  382,  issued  a 
number  of  edicts  for  his  provinces  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  Ambrose.     All  sacerdotal  privi- 
leges and  all  state  support  were  withdrawn  from 
paganism,  and  real  estate  belonging  to  the  pagan 
temples  was  confiscated.     The  altar  of  victory  in 
the  hall  of  the  senate  was  removed;    and  Gratian 
declined  to  accept  the  emblems  of  the  office  of 
pontifex  maximns.    Shortly  before  his  downfall,  he 
issued  a  law  punishing  apostasy  to  paganism  and 
Judaism  with  the  loss  of  citizenship.     Thus   the 
orthodox  State  Church  came  into  existence,  but 
neither  Gratian  nor  Theodosius  created  it;  it  was  no 
act  of  deep  political  insight,  but  the  necessary  result 
of  historical  development.      (Adolf  Harnack.) 
Biblioorapht:    Sources  from  the  Christian  side  are  the 
histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret.   Rufinus  and 
Sulpioius  Severus,  with  which  cf.  Ammianus  Maroellinus, 
Roman   History,   in   Bohn's   Classical    Library,    London. 
1887.     Consult:   J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  Church  History,  cd.  H. 
B.  Smith,  i.  282-283,  New  York,  1868;    C.  Wordsworth. 
Church  Hiat.  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  vol.  lii..  ib.  1885; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,    chaps,  xxv.-xxvii.;    Neander; 
Chriatian    Church,    vol.    ii.    passim;      Schaff.     Christian 
Church,  iii.  61-62;    W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  ii.  301-303,   London, 
1890. 

2.  Compiler  of  the  Decretum  Gratiani.  Pie  was 
a  Camaldolensian  monk,  teacher  of  canon  law  in  tlie 
monastery  of  St.  Felix  at  Bologna,  and  prepareti 
his  work  between  1139  and  1142.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  his  life.    See  Canon  Law,  II. 


GRATRY,  gra^rl,  AUGUSTE  JOSEPH  AL- 
PHONSE:  French  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Lille  Biar. 
30, 1805;  d.  at  Montieux  (14  m.  s.e.  of  Lausanne)  Feb. 
6, 1872.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  his  native 
city,  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and  at  the  College 
Stanislas,  Paris.  Entering  the  priesthood  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  was  successively  professor  at  the  Catholic 
seminary  there  (1832-42),  director  of  the  College 
Stanislas  (1842-47),  and  almoner  of  the  £cole  Nor- 
male  (1847-52).  He  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1845.  In  1852,  with 
Abb4  Petetot,  he  established  anew  the  Oratory  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  devoted  hinoself 
chiefly  to  the  education  of  Parisian  youth  till  1869, 
when  his  connection  with  P^re  Hyacinthe  and  the 
International  League  of  Peace  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  Oratory.  He  was  appointed  vicar-general 
to  the  bishop  of  Orleans  in  1861,  and  professor  of 
morals  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1863,  and  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  in  1867.  During  the  Vatican 
Council  he  published  four  letters  against  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infaUibility,  but  accepted  the  dogma 
when  it  w^as  promulgated.  His  principal  worics 
are:  Coura  de  phUosophie  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1855-57); 
Les  Sources,  conseils  pour  la  conduiie  de  Vesprit  (2 
vols.,  1861-62);  La  PhUosophie'  du  credo  (1861); 
La  Paix  (1861);  CommerUaire  sur  V&oangile  selon 
saint  MaUhieu  (2  vols.,  1863-65);  Les  Sophistes  et 
la  critique  (1864);  J^sus-Christ,  lUponse  A  M. 
Renan  (1864:  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1868);  and 
La  Morale  et  la  hide  Vhistoire  (2  vols.,  1868). 
Biblioorapht:  Besides  Gratry's  CEuvres  posthumes,  «m- 
venira  de  ma  jeuneaae,  Paris,  1874,  consult:  B.  Ch*uveIot, 
Le  Ptre  Gratry,  Paris,  1862;  A.  L.  A.  Perraud.  Le  Phra 
Gratry;  aea  derniera  joura,  Paris,  1872,  Eng.  trans!., 
Last  Days  of  Pire  Gratry,  London,  1872;  E.  Peyrat,  Le 
Phre  Gratry,  Paris.  1890;  A.  Chauvin,  Le  Pkre  Gratry,  ib. 
1901;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  665-674. 

GRAU,  RUDOLF  FRIEDRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran;  b.  at  Heringen-on-the-Werra  (4  m.  s.e.  of 
Nordhausen),  Hesse,  Apr.  20,  1835;  d.  at  Kdnigs- 
berg  Aug.  5,  1893.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  under 
Liebuer  and  Kahnis,  under  Hofmann  at  Erlangen, 
and  under  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar  at  Marburg.  After  being 
a  private  tutor  from  1857  to  1860,  he  returned  to 
Marburg,  first  as  lecturer  and  then  (1861)  as  privat- 
docent.  In  1865  he  was  made  professor  extraor- 
dinary, but  in  1866  was  called  to  Kdnigsberg  as 
ordinary  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis. 
He  ako  lectured  occasionally  on  dogmatics  and 
apologetics,  and  was  an  admirable  speaker  upon 
subjects  outside  his  ofhcial  sphere. 

In  harmony  with  the  influence  of  Hofmann  and 
Vilmar,  Grau's  theological  position  was  decidedly 
Lutheran,  and  he  emphasized  it  by  entering  the 
Lutheran  Union  of  his  province  and  by  his  active 
association,  both  personally  and  by  correspondence, 
with  the  leading  Lutheran  theologians  of  his  day. 
In  this  same  spirit  he  took  a  warm  interest  in 
American  Lutheranism,  although  he  was  not  in  entire 
sympathy  with  the  conservatism  of  the  latter  body. 
His  Lutheranism  was  far  more  practical  than  dog- 
matic in  character,  and  throughout  his  activity  the 
apologetic  defense  of  Christian  belief  against  the 
hostile  tendencies  of  the  period  found  frequent 
presentation  in  his  writings. 

Grau's  writings  fall  into  two  categories,  apolo- 
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getic  and  exegetic,  the  former  being  both  the  more 
Duneious  and  the  more  important.  Here  belongs 
his  Semitm  imd  Indogermanen,  eine  Apologie  des 
ChridaUuma  vom  Standpunkte  der  Vdkerpsycho- 
logie  (Stuttgart,  1864),  in  which  he  assailed  Kenan's 
view  that  the  Semites  were  an  inferior  race,  and 
emphasixed  the  Biblical  presentation  of  the  mono- 
thdsm  of  the  Semitic  stock.  This  work  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  continued  and  supplemented  in  his 
Unphinge  und  Ziele  tmserer  KuUurentwicklung 
(GQteraloh,  1875;  Eng.  transl.,  by  Sir  M.  Williams 
under  the  title  of  Goal  of  the  Human  Race,  London, 
1S92), which  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Ham- 
ites  as  a  leading  factor  in  the  ancient  culture-his- 
tory of  mankind,  while  at  the  same  time  the  "Ham- 
itizationof  Rome  and  the  Roman  spirit  **  at  the  end 
of  the  republic  and  during  the  empire  was  empha- 
aaed  as  a  warning  precedent  for  certain  tendencies  of 
modem  times.  He  likewise  wrote  numerous  minor 
apologetic  essays,  chiefly  in  the  Beweis  dea  Glau- 
6en«,  of  which  he  became  associate  editor  at  its 
estaUishment  in  1865.  Among  these  essays  spe- 
cial mention  may  be  made  of  his  l/e&er  den  Glavben 
aU  die  hochsU  Vemunft  (1865);  Der  Glaube  ah  die 
wakn  Lel>ensphilo8ophie  (1881);  Da8  Geheimnia  der 
Judrnfrage  (1881);  Ueber  J.  G.  Hamanna  Stellung 
gu  Rdigion  und  Chriatentum  (1888);  and  Einem 
wbekmnten  GoU  (1889).  Many  of  his  later  essays 
express  considerable  bitterness  against  modem  theol- 
ogy, especially  of  Ritschl's  school. 

Grau's  first  exegetical  work  was  his  Zur  Einfahr' 
vngin  daa  Sckri/Uum  deaNeuen  Teatamenta  (Stutt- 
gart, 1868),  which  was  fully  developed  in  his  Ent- 
vnddungageachichte  dea  neuieatamerUlichen  Schriftr 
ftoM  (2  vols.,  1871).  These  were  followed  by  his 
BUw)^  Theologie  dea  Neuen  Testamenta  (Ndrd- 
lingen,  1883;  3d  ed.,  1889)  and  Daa  SeWatbe- 
vwtiKin  Jeau  (1887).  During  the  final  years  of  his 
life  Grau  began  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  a  frag- 
ment appeared  after  his  death  under  the  title  of 
Da»  VoUc  Gottea  und  aein  Geaetz  (GQtersloh,  1894). 
He  likewise  wrote  several  briefer  monographs  on 
Old  Testament  themes,  and  prepared  two  works  for 
a  more  general  circle  of  readers.  In  collaboration 
vith  other  scholars,  he  edited  a  New  Testament 
BMoerk  fur  die  Gemeinde  (2  vols.,  Bielefeld,  1887- 
1®0;  2d  ed.,  1889-90),  to  which  he  himself  contribu- 
ted the  exegesis  of  Matthew,  John,  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  Revelation.  Two  years 
before  his  death  appeared  Luihera  Katechiamua 
trki^auahibliacher  Theologie  (Glitersloh,  1891). 

(O.  ZftCKLERt.) 
BiBLKHauFHT:    C.   W.   von   KOgelgen,   Riuiolf  Orau,   ein 
'^t^miadier  Zeuge  der  luihertBchen  Kirehe,  Munich.  1894; 
0.  ZfieUer,  in  Beweia  <Us  Glattbena,  1893.  pp.  357-370. 

6RAUL,  KARL:    German  Lutheran  missionary; 
b.  at  Wdriitz  (9  m.  e.  of  Dessau)  Feb.  6,  1814;  d. 
it  Eriangen  Nov.  10, 1864.    In  1836  he  entered  the 
Univeiatyof  Leipsic,  and  after  the  completion  of 
his  theological  studies  spent  two  years  in  Italy  as  a 
private  tutor.    Returning  to  Germany  he  became 
a  teacher  at  Dessau  and  pubUsh^d  Hammerachl&ge 
in  DreizeUem  (I^ipsic,  1843)  against  the  lax  tend- 
ency ol  the  times.    Meanwhile  the  missionary  com- 
jnittee  at  Dxeeden  called  him  as  their  director  in 


1842.  Graul  entered  his  new  position  in  1844,  at 
the  time  when  the  question  of  creeds  in  missionary 
work  was  being  agitated.  He  labored  in  the  spirit 
of  his  predecessor  Wermelskirch,  looking  upon  the 
missionary  society  as  a  distinctive  outgrowth  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  its  creed,  in  opposition  to 
the  ideas  of  the  missionary  institute  at  Basel;  and 
the  Dresden  society  soon  became  the  bond  of  union 
between  most  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  not  only 
of  Germany,  but  also  of  foreign  countries.  At  the 
same  time  Graul  developed  an  important  literary 
activity.  It  was  his  idea  from  the  beginning  to 
bring  missions  into  close  touch  with  scientific  the- 
ology by  eradicating  the  prejudice  between  mis- 
sionaries and  theologians,  and  thus  both  to  assign 
to  missionary  work  its  important  place  in  the  sphere 
of  the  theological  science,  and  to  lay  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  it.  He  accordingly  required  of  missionaries 
a  thorough  education  in  scientific  theology,  and  to 
attain  this  he  removed  the  institute  from  Dresden 
to  liCipsic,  the  seat  of  the  university  (1848).  It 
was  an  early  desire  of  Graul  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  mission  fields  of  India,  and  in 
1849  he  undertook  a  journey  thither,  returning  in 
1853  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Tamil  language  and  Hterature.  Henceforth 
the  main  efforts  of  his  life  were  directed  toward  a 
thorough  instruction  of  his  pupils  in  Tamil.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  collected  in  India  a  large  Tamil 
library,  and  the  principal  literary  work  of  his  life 
was  the  Bibliotheca  tamvlica  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1854- 
1856). 

Graul  desired  to  Christianize  the  Tamil  people  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  to  convert  individuals.  He 
accordingly  advocated  a  considerate  treatment  of 
the  distinctions  of  caste  among  the  Hindus,  dis- 
tinguishing a  civil  and  a  religious  aspect  of  caste. 
The  question  engendered  many  controversies,  most 
of  the  other  missionary  societies  in  India,  espe- 
cially the  English,  holding  different  views  on  the 
subject.  Graul  had  occasion,  while  in  India,  to 
defend  the  principles  of  his  society  in  an  English 
polemical  treatise.  As  the  dispute  was  continued  in 
Germany  Graul  thoroughly  discussed  the  question 
in  Die  Stellung  der  evangelischrlutherischen  Misaion  in 
Leipzig  zur  oatindiachen  Kaatenfrage  (Leipsic,  1861). 
He  admits  that  caste,  although  originally  a  distinc- 
tion of  purely  national  and  social  significance,  shows 
in  its  present  form  a  reUgious  character,  and  that  as 
such  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. But,  he  continues,  the  practise  of  caste  loses 
its  force  in  native  congregations  of  Christians  be- 
cause they  all  without  distinction  partake  of  the 
cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  express  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture  concerning  the  common  origin  of 
human  society  deprives  the  institution  of  caste  of 
its  pagan  basis.  In  1860  Graul  retired  as  director 
of  the  missionary  institute  of  Leipsic,  because  of  the 
continuance  of  violent  attacks  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  health;  and  in  1861  he  removed  to  Eriangen, 
intending  to  establish  himself  as  teacher  in  the  uni- 
versity; but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  his 
plan. 

During  his  activity  at  Dresden  he  wrote  Un- 
teracheidungalehren  der  verachiedenen  chriatlichen 
Bekenntniaae  (Leipsic,  1845);  Die  evangeliach4utheri- 
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8ch£  MissiofmiTiBiaU  zu  Dretdtti  an  di&  emngdintJi' 
luihfriBche  Kirche  aUer  Lande;  VorwdrU  oder  Ruck- 
wdrts  f  (1845);  Die  chri^tlichen  Missi^nspldtze  auf  d&r' 
gaTaen  EnU  (1847).  A  fruit  of  his  studiea  on  I  renins 
was  Die  cMristliche  Kirche  an  der  Schwdh  des  irendi- 
schm  Zeitalters  ( 1 860) ,  His  Udier  Slellung  und  Bed^- 
tuTig  der  chriMlichen  Muvvon  im  Ganzen  der  Univerfi- 
idlmjd$8Gmchafl^n  (Erlangen,  1864)  is  an  exposition  of 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  Ufe.  His  last  work  was 
IndiacheSinnpflaTizen  und  Blumenzur Kenmeichnung 
cte»  ijiduchen,  VQtmhmlich  tamuluchen  Geist^s  (1S64). 

BtSLiDOKAPBT:    G.  Hermann,  Dr.  Oraul  und  tein$   Bfdeu- 

tttnij  fur  tfur  lutherUchi  Jlfi«tion,    H&Ue,    186S;     Liehtea* 
ber^er.  BSR,  v,  674-676. 

GRAVASniTA  (Lat.,  =  " Grievances'*):  In  his- 
torical terminology  the  official  compilation  of  the 
grievances  of  the  German  nation  agamst  the  Papal 
Court.  Such  formal  complaints  became  moro  and 
more  frequent,  especially  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  course  of  time  developed 
into  a  constantly  recurring  subject  of  consideration 
or  menace  in  the  German  dieta  far  into  the  period  of 
the  Reformation*  Their  origin  may  be  traced  to  the 
complaints  or  propositions  of  reform  which  the  Ger- 
man net  ion,  like  other  nations,  laid  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  and  the  Council  of  Basel  (qq,v.). 
Efforts  at  an  ecclesiastical  reformation  accom- 
panied those  directed  against  abuses  in  the  empire, 
and  it  i^  to  be  noted  that  the  prime  source 
of  complaint,  as  well  as  of  opposition,  was 
the  higher  clergy.  The  general  desire  received  a 
more  tangible  form  in  the  Gravamina  AtemanuE  na- 
tionis  which  were  laid  before  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  in 
Aug.,  1456,  in  which  the  unfulfilled  hopes  of  the  pre- 
ceding councils  again  found  expression;  but  condi- 
tions did  not  change.  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
centufy,  under  the  influence  of  Berthold  of  Mainz  ^ 
oomplainta  about  the  investiture  of  foreignera  with 
German  prebends  became  more  urgent.  Another 
chief  point  of  complaint  was  directed  against  ques- 
tionaries  and  men<licant  friars.  While  thua  far 
spiritual  princes  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, so  thai  secular  princes  and  their  desires  came 
into  consideration  only  secondarily,  a  change  took 
place  m  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Maximilian  L 
(d.  1514);  but  it  was  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  151B 
that  the  Gravamina  first  received  t^eal  official  form, 
when  a  memorial  was  prepared  stating  reasons  for 
the  refusal  to  pay  ecclesiastical  tithes.  The  move- 
ment reached  its  culmination  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
( 152 1 ) ,  where  it  was  advocated  even  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic princes,  like  George  of  Saxony,  who  disavowed 
Luther,  but  favored  a  reformation  after  the  concep- 
tion of  Emsmus.  A  commission,  composed  of  spirit- 
ual and  secular  members,  was  immedbtely  entrusted 
with  the  compilation  of  the  complaints.  Their  dij*- 
cusaions  resulted  in  the  famous  "One  hundred  [more 
precisely  one  hundred  and  two]  Gravamina  of  the 
German  Nation/'  Detdschs  EeichMagsakien,  2d  eer*, 
ii.,  Gotha,  1S9G,  no.  96,  which  attack  not  only  papal 
encroachments,  but  abuser  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  Immoral  life  of  the  clergy  in  general* 
Nevertheless,  they  remained  only  a  provisional  draft, 
and  no  result  followed  from  them  even  though  they 
were  repeated  in  another  form  at  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg {1522-23;  cf .  O.  Eedlicb,  Der  Rwichstoif  m  NUm'  \ 


herg  l§Si-i3,  Leipsic,  1887,  pp,  120, 144;  Gebhardt, 

pp.  133  sqq.);  but,  as  an  official  accusation  of  the 
German  nation,  they  form  an  important  historical 
document  coneeming  the  conditions  of  the  time. 

(T.  KOLDE.) 
BiBLtoQiiAPar:  J.  F.  Georsi,  imper&iatum  impemUrmt 
pritidpum  ac  prtwerum  iQiivtqvt  nationit  G&Tnanica  frruco' 
inina  ad-ttrEUS  curiam  R&manam  Uittmqiie  ^ccLenaaiicum 
onlinum.  FraDkfort,  1725^  G.  M.  Wtbcr.  Dit  hundtrt  B^ 
MchweriUn  drr  peiammfrn  dcuU^hm  Nation,  ErlftogeQ.  1829 
(text  &lDtie);  W,  HoiHinaEm,  BttradUutnten  iil6er  dtu  Zdi- 
alter  der  Heforif^iion  mi*  aTdAiraiiftcAen  Bvilagen,  Jena^ 
ISoS^  DciiUfihB  ReijchalagtakUn,  new  writs.,  voL  ii,.  ed, 
A.  Wretic,  Goths,  1896^  B.  Gebtmrdt,  Di*  Gravamina  der 
deut4£heti  Natwn  gegtn  d^n  ri/mitdien  Hof^  Breml&u.  1S05. 

GRAVATT,  WILLIAM  LOYALL:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  West  Virginia;  b.  at  Port  Royal, 
Va.,  Dec.  15,  1858.  He  studied  at  the  Virginia 
Military  College,  Blaeksburg,  Va.,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  1884.  He 
became  curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Richmond,  Va.,  1884; 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1887;  of  Zion 
Chnreh,  Chariest© wn,  \V.  Va.»  1893^  and  was  conse^ 
crated  bishop  coadjutor  of  West  Virginia  1899. 

GRAVES,  AMSOH  ROGERS;  Protectant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  Laramie;  b.  at  Wells,  Vt« , 
Apr.  13,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart  College 
(B.A.,  1866)  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
(1870).  He  was  then  curate  of  Grace,  Brooklyn, 
and  of  Gethaemane,  Minneapolis,  and  rector  of  St. 
Luke's,  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  All  Saints',  Northfield, 
Minn.,  All  Saints',  Littleton,  N.  H.,  St.  Peter's,  Ben- 
nington,  Vt.,  and  Gethsemane,  Minneapolis.  In 
1890  he  was  consecmted  missionary  bishop  of  The 
Platte,  the  name  of  his  diocese  later  beging  cbaog^ed 
to  Laramie. 

GRAVES.  FREDERICK  ROGERS:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Shanghai,  China;  b.  at  Aubiim, 
N.  ¥.,  Oct.  24,  185S.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart 
College  (B.A.,  1S7S)  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  (1881).  Since  1881  he  has  been  stationed 
in  ChinEj  being  at  Wu-Chang  1SS1-S5,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  School  of  St.  John's  Colle^, 
Shanghai,  1885^7.  He  was  professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical School  at  Wu^Chang,  1SS7-93,  and  io  the 
latter  year  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of 
Shanghai.  He  ha^  translated  a  number  of  thec^ 
logical  works  into  Chinese,  aoaong  which  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  eight  books  of  Joseph 
Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Churdi  and 
commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms. 

GRAY  FRIARS:  A  popular  Engliah  name  for 
the  Franciscans,  from  the  color  of  their  dress. 

GRAY  IfUHS.     See  Charity,  Sisteks  op,  1. 

GRAY  SISTERS  {Smurs  grimes).  See  EuzABirrH, 
Saint,  Bistkhs  of. 

GRAY,  GEORGE  BUCHANAH:  EngUsh  Coa- 
gregationalist;  b,  at  Blandford  (45  m.  a.c.  of  Bris- 
tol), Dorsetshire,  Jan.  13, 1865,  He  was  educated  at 
New  College  and  University  College,  London  (B.A., 
1886),  and  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  He  entered 
the  Independent  ministry  in  1803  and  was  fellow  and 
tutor  in  Mansfield  College  from  1S91  to  190C.  SinGt 
1900  he  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa^ 
ment  exegesis  in  the  same  institution,  and  was 
likewise    lecturer  on   the  Old  Testament   to    the 
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Frieadi^Sumnjer  School  in  1897-1899.  He  has  been 
t  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Oriental 
Iftnguafes  in  Oxford  University  since  1806,  and  of 
tbe  genenil  and  executive  committeea  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  since  1905.  In  theology  he 
is&iibemi  Evangelical.  He  has  written  Stndiea  in 
HdfmD  proper  Names  (London,  1896);  The  DiviTie 
DimpiiM  of  Isnid  (1900);  Numbers  in  The  Temple 
5tMfi{1902);  and  Criiiad  and  Exegetiail  Commen- 
tsry  on  Nimtben  (Edinburgh,  1903). 

GIA?,  GEORGE  ZABRISKIE:  Protectant  EpiB- 
eopalian;  b.  in  New  York  City  July  14,  IS38;  d,  at 
Sharofl  Springs ^  N.  Y. ,  Aug,  4 ,  18S9.     He  was  educa- 
ted at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (A,B., 
1SS8),  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Alexandria,  Va*, 
iui  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School,   Philadelphia 
(18©).    After  being  rector  of  St.  PauFa,  Kinder- 
hoot,  N.Y,,  in  1863-65,  and  at  Trinity,  Bergen  Point, 
N.  J.,  tn  ISSS-'TG,  he  was  dean  and   professor  of 
•fstanatic  divinity  at  the    Episcopal   Theological 
Seheal,  Cambridge,  Mass.     He  wrote  The  Children's 
Cmrndi:  An    EpiMode  of    the    Thirieenlh    Century 
(Bcwtoo,  1S72)  which  made  his  literary  reputation 
and  atiU  holds  its  place;  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
RicognUian  in  ihe  World  to  Come  (New  York,  1875); 
Hiaband  and  Wife :  or.  The  Theory  o/  Marriage  and 
iU  CtmmpAencex  (Boston,  1885);   and  The  Church's 
Cennin  Faith  (New  York,  1890), 

GHAY,  WILLIAM  CRAHE:     Protestant  Episeo- 
pal  missionary  bishop  of  Southern  Florida;   h,  at 
Lambert ville,  N.  J.,  Sept.  6, 1835.     He  was  educated 
at  Kenyon  CoUege,  where  he  took  the  cwllege  and  the 
theoIogi<^l  courses  simultaneously,  being  graduated 
in  1^9.     From  I860  to  1881  he  was  rector  of  St. 
James's,  Bolivar,  Tenn, ,  where,  soon  after  the  dose  of 
the  Civil  War>be  established  St.  Jana^^'s  Girls' School 
(now  called  St-  Katharine's  School).     He  was  then 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Nashville,  Tenn,, 
from  1381  to  189 2 » and  in  the  latter  year  was  conse- 
crated missLonary  bishop  of  southern  Florida,     In 
theology  be  holds  firmly  to  the  fundamental  doc* 
trines  of  the  Church — the  Scriptures,  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  three- 
fold mimstry  with  apostolic  succession— but  lays  less 
atiess  on  details  of  ritual  and  matters  of  opinion 
not  eonoemed  with  these  essential  tenets. 

GRAY,  WILLIAM  CUITOINGHAM:  Presbyte- 
rian lajTnan-  b,  at  Pleasant  Run,  O.,  Oct  17,  1830; 
d.  at  Oak  Park,  111.,  Sept.  29,  190 L  He  was  edu- 
cated at  F&rmerfl'  College,  College  Hill,  O.  (A.  B., 
1850),  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852 
was  a  political  editor  until  1870.  From  the  latter 
year  until  hii  death  he  was  editor  of  the  InterioT,  a 
Presbyterian  organ ,  which  he  made  one  of  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  of  the  denoirunation.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  Camp- Fire  Mumngs  :  Life  and  Good 
Time*  in  the  Woods  (New  York.  1894). 

GREAT  BIBLE,   Sec  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV.,  §4. 

GREECE. 

I.  In  tlw  Apostolic  Age.  Paul  at  Athen*  K  2). 

Goveimaieat  under  the  Coritith  (|  3). 

RoBUJu.      Ttm  Pro-  Nicopoli«  Cf  4). 

oiDsu]     G»JU0  tl  n.  II.  Modem  Gr^feflB. 

L  In  the  Apostolic  Age :    The  name  Hellas  (E. V. 
"  Greece  **)  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Acts 
V.-4 


XX.  2.  From  the  connection  the  province  of  Achaia 
e:c elusive  of  Macedonia  is  evidently  meant,  especially 
Corinth,  though  the  city  is  not  mentioned.  With 
the  destruction  of  Corinth  and  the  over- 
ly Govern-  throw  of  the  Acheaa  league  under 
meat  under  ^lunumus  in  146  ax.,  Greece  became  a 
the  Romans.  Roman  province,  administered  by  the 
The  Procon-  consul,  proconsul,  or  pre  tor  of  Maoe- 
sul  Gallio>  donia.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  {31 
B.C.)  Augustus  made  Ach^a  an  inde- 
pendent proving  comprising,  besides  the  southern 
part  of  Greece,  Euboea  and  most  of  the  Cyclades,  the 
latter  remaining  so  attached  till  the  third  century 
when  they  were  connected  with  the  newly  eetab- 
lisbed  'Maknd  eparchy."  When  the  provinces  were 
divided  into  senatorial  and  imperial,  Greece  was  al- 
lotted to  the  senate.  Tiberius  united  it  again  with 
Macedonia,  but  under  Claudius  in  44  a.o.  the  former 
order  was  reestablished.  During  the  period  44-^7 
A.D.,  when  Christianity  took  root  in  Achiea,  it  was  a 
senatorial  province  and  was  governed  by  procoosuls, 
assisted  by  a  legate  and  questor.  They  liad  the  com- 
mand of  the  provincial  army  and  jurisdiction  in  crim- 
inal and  civil  affairs.  One  of  the  best^known  pro- 
coneula  was  Galllo  (Acts  xviii.  12)  or  Lucius  Annteus 
Novatus,  son  of  Marcus  Annscus  Seneca  the  elder  and 
elder  brother  of  the  famous  Seneca,  Having  been 
adopted  by  Luciias  Junius  GalUo,  he  took  the  name 
Junius  Galllo.  The  date  of  GaUio^s  proconsulate  in 
Achfea  is  very  doubtful  and  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  mention  of  him  as  a  basis  for  the  chronol- 
ogy of  Paul's  life.  More  important,  however,  is  his 
attitude  toward  the  tumults  caused  by  Paurs 
prea  chin  g.  The  Jews  of  C<j  rinth  accused  Pa  ul  not  of 
political  offense,  as  did  those  of  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xviL  7),  but  of  preaching  a  new  religion  "  contrary  to 
the  law  "  (Acts  xviii.  13) — ^no  doubt  the  Mosatc  law, 
cot  the  Roman.  GaUio  was  free  to  interfere  or  let 
the  matter  drop;  the  important  point  was  whether 
the  apostasy  from  Judaism  was  proven  and  the  new 
religion  appeared  important  or  dangerous.  Since 
the  Jews  were  divided  among  themselves,  Gallic 
considered  the  whole  matter  a  quarrel  of  the  Jews 
especially  as  there  was  no  question  of  "wrong  or 
wicked  lewdness"  (Acts  xviii.  14-16).  Gallic's 
disposition  to  heiir  the  Jews  in  case  of  a  wrong 
indicates  that  at  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jews 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters.  As  a  whole 
the  Greek  cities  had  certain  liberties  under  the 
Roman  administration.  Some  enjoyed  an  espe- 
cially favored  pcsitionj  being  treated  as  eimialee 
/mierai€s. 

The  condition  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  Strabo's 

visit  in  29  B.C.  was  deplorable.     Under  Roman  sway 

the  situation  gradually  improved,  but  even  in  the 

Apostolic  Age  the  condition  was  unfortunate.     It  is 

especially  suggestive  that  in  his  mis- 

2.  pEttl  at    sionary   journey   between   Berea   and 

Athens.      Athens    Paul    found    no    opportunity 

for  a   longer  stay  or  for  missionary 

eJTort.     At  all  events,  Athens  was  the   first  point 

which  he  considered  promising  as  a  missionary  field. 

In  Paul's  time  Athens  had  risen  in  importance.     In 

spite  of  Its  decay t  it  was  revered  by  the  Romans  and 

the  entire   Hellenistic  world,  and  had  a  powerful 

attraction  for  the  educated.      Many  cultivated  Ro- 
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mans  were  settled  there  at  that  time  (cf.  Acts  xvii. 
21);  and  there  were  also  Jews  there  (Acts  xvii.  17). 
Paul  may  have  been  interested  in  the  votive  offer- 
ings of  Herod  (Josephus,  War,  I.,  xxi.  11)  and  while 
walking  through  the  city  (Acts  xvii.  23)  must  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  profusion  of  sanc- 
tuaries. Of  the  many  altars  one  especially  attracted 
his  attention,  that  devoted  to  "the  unknown  god" 
(Acts  xvii.  23).  He  disputed  in  the  synagogue,  and 
appeared  daily  in  the  market  and  held  discussions 
with  those  who  chanced  to  be  there  (Acts  xvii.  17), 
including  Epicureans  and  Stoics.  He  was  brought 
before  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  19), 
which  met  in  the  market  before  the  royal  colonnade 
(Pausanias  I.,  iii.  1),  no  doubt  to  determine  whether 
he  and  his  preaching  should  be  tolerated  in  Athens. 
That "  Areopagus  "  in  the  narrative  means  the  court, 
not  merely  the  locality  where  it  met,  is  shown  by 
the  mention  of  "Dionysius  the  Areopagite"  (Acts 
xvii.  34.) 

Not  being  successful  at  Athens,  Paul  went  to 
Corinth,  which  became  the  center  of  his  missionary 
work  in  Greece.  There  he  wrote  his  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  to  the  Romans,  perhaps  also  to  the 
Galatians.  To  the  Corinthians  he  wrote  several, 
perhaps  four,  epistles  (see  Paul  the  Apostle), 
since  the  Christians  of  Achaea  caused 
3.  Corinth,  him  much  trouble.  For  Paul's  mis- 
sionary method,  for  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  for  the  typical  experiences  in  the  Uves 
of  the  congregations,  there  is  nothing  more  instruc- 
tive and  characteristic  than  what  may  be  learned 
from  all  sources  with  regard  to  the  Corinthian 
Church.  At  Corinth  was  to  be  found  a  mixture 
of  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Orientals,  a  cosmo- 
politan syncretistic  "heathenism."  That  many 
Jews  liv^  there  is  a  matter  of  course  (Acts 
xviii.  4,  7). 

The  city  of  Corinth  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
conunercial  cities  of  antiquity,  and  its  situation 
between  two  seas  made  it  the  natural  emporium  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  Naturally  it 
had  two  ports.  The  western,  Lectseum,  north  of 
Corinth,  was  formerly  connected  with  the  city  by 
walls;  the  eastern  seaport  was  Cenchrea  (Rom.  xvi. 
1;  Acts  xviii.  18),  with  a  Christian  congregation  of 
its  own.  In  the  city  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis;  in  the  market  a  statue  of  Athene  and  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Capitoline  Zeus.  On  a  rock  which 
afforded  a  beautiful  view  stood  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite. There  were  also  two  sanctuaries  of  Isis,  two  of 
Serapis,  altars  to  Helios,  a  temple  of  Anangke  and  Bia, 
and  one  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  It  can  easily  be 
imagined  that  in  such  a  city  inmiorality  abounded; 
the  catalogue  of  vices  in  Rom.  i.  18-32  was  written 
at  Corinth,  as  was  I  Thess.  iv.  1-12;  and  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  show  that  Paul  had  to  oppose 
there  the  base  viciousness  of  heathenism.  A  great 
attraction  for  Greeks  and  Romans  and  for  the  rabble 
were  the  Isthmian  games,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  acci- 
dental that  Paul  betrays  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  stadium  (cf.  I  Cor.  ix.  24-27).  The  congregation 
in  Corinth  was  composed  of  members  belonging  to 
the  lower  class  of  the  population  (I  Cor.  i.  26  sqq.), 
so  that,  since  it  was  there  less  possible  than  else- 
where to  speak  to  people  of  the  lower  and  higher 


ranks  at  the  same  time,  Paul  there  preached  to  the 
people.  According  to  his  own  statement  (I  Cor.  iL 
1  sqq.),  he  pursued  there  k  method  different  from 
that  followed  in  Athens.  Like  a  popular  speaker  he 
relied  entirely  upon  convincing,  flpiritual  preaching, 
laying  aside  philosophic  refinements.  But  this  did 
not  exclude  the  well-considered  rhetorical  form 
which  he  used  in  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  rhetoric  employed  by  him  was  the  kind  used  by 
the  popular  orators  among  the  Cynics,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  diatribes  of  Epictetus  and  the  much 
earlier  Teles.  About  the  time  of  Paul,  or  a  little 
later,  the  cynic  Demetrius,  the  friend  of  Seneca, 
labored  at  Corinth,  and  no  doubt  the  apostle  in- 
tentionally adopted  the  method  of  these  popular 
orators. 

A  word  may  be  added  about  Nioopolis  (the  mod- 
ern Prevesa,  situated  in  Albania,  the  old  Epirus,  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta).  2<ahn 
4.  Nicopolis.  {Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  TedamerUf  i., 
Leipsic,  1900,  pp.  434-435)  has  proved 
that  Titus  iii.  12  refers  to  this  city.  This  Roman 
colony  {Actia  Nicopolis)  was  established  by  Augus- 
tus in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  Tacitus 
(Annalea,  ii.  53)  speaks  of  it  as  belonging  to  Achsea. 
Its  special  attractions  were  the  sanctuaiy  of  ApoDo 
and  the  Actian  games  indroduoed  by  Augustus. 
Here  again  it  was  a  modem,  flourishing  dty  that 
Paul  selected  for  a  longer  residence.  Nicopolis  was 
afterward  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  Stoic  Epic- 
tetus. (Johannes  Weiss.) 

XL  Modem  Greece:  The  present  kingdom  oi 
Greece  dates  from  1832.  It  comprises  a  continental 
portion,  the  ^gean  Archipelago,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  with  an  area  of  25,014  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  2,600,000,  which  belongs  almost 
solidly  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  confession.  Its 
Church  (the  "Church  in  Greece")  is  autonomous, 
having  no  hierarchical  connection  with  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  has  been  so,  essentially,  since 
1833,  although  the  separation  was  formally  made  by 
the  constitution  of  1852.  The  dignity  of  archbishop 
was  abolished,  save  that  a  priority  was  reserved  for 
the  metropolitan  of  Athens,  and  the  Church  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  State  Church  in  the  national  constitu- 
tion. Since  1852  the  highest  authority  in  all  affairs 
of  church  government  has  been  exercised  by  the 
"  Holy  Synod,"  which  is  composed  of  the  metropoli- 
tan and  four  other  bishops,  the  latter  being  called  in 
tum  to  officiate  thus  at  Athens  for  the  term  of  one 
year.  The  government  convenes  the  synod,  pays  the 
salaries  of  these  officers,  and  guarantees  the  validity 
of  the  synod's  enactments  by  countei^signature  of 
the  state  commissioner.  Further  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  bishops  and  qualified  abbots  may  be  con- 
vened as  supreme  tribunal.  The  Holy  Synod  elects 
and  ordains  bishops,  who,  however,  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  government.  In  like  manner  the  Holy 
Synod  examines  and  appoints  the  remaining  clergy. 
In  case  of  an  ecclesiastical  assignment,  in  respect  to 
educational  institutions,  the  erection  of  a  convent, 
and  the  alteration  of  feast-days,  the  government's 
consent  is  required.  The  church  administration  is 
vested  in  thirty-two  bishops  (besides  the  metropoli- 
tan), twenty-two  of  whom  are  stationed  on  the  main- 
land.   There  are  also  many  monasteries;    in  1898 
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the  number  wns  198,  including  nine  nunnerieB; 
tbotigh^  all  told,  they  sheltered  only  some  1,500 
jBoob  and  nimjs.  The  number  of  pastoral  cures  was 
4^,  with  5,670  clergy,  only  242  of  whom  were  un- 
married* Most  of  them  were  without  higher  scholaa- 
ticducation,  the  number  with  only  eommon-echool 
imimng  being  4,116.  The  clerical  »tipetjds  are  mea- 
gpf,  usually  being  derived  solely  from  voluotary  gifts 
md  ftuplice-feea.  Besides  three  so-called  clerical 
idiDab  {^i  TripoUa,  Ctmlcis,  and  Syra),  which  have 
Kvnt  attendaDi^e,  there  Is  a  theological  seminary  &t 

Of  other  Christian  confessions,  only  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  baa  an  appreciable  following,  with  a 
Tsemberaiup  of  about  22,000-  The  hierarchical  es- 
taijlkhment  indi<^tes  a  propagandist  attitude  of  this 
Gburth  in  Greece,  there  being  (sruoe  1S75)  three 
provinces,  Athena,  Corfu,  and  Naxos.  The  latter 
eompriees  five  suffragan  sees,  Andros,  Syra,  Tino, 
Santorii2,  and  Milo.  The  archbishop  of  Corfu  liaa 
ak)  jurtsdiction  over  the  diocesee  of  Zante  and 
Gcphaloiiia;  these  two  sees  have  but  little  over 
7,000  wlherents,  a  number  surpassed  by  the  single 
dicciw  of  Syra,  The  number  of  secular  and  cJoia- 
tered  clergy  Is  considerable;  bIji:  male  and  seven 
female  orders  or  congregations ,  mainly  from  Fmnce, 
m  active  in  the  country. 

The  number  and  Bignificance  of  the  Protestants  is 
■tight,  there  being  only  four  small  congregations, 
three  ui  the  capital  and  one  at  Pir^ua.  The  so- 
eaUed  court  congregation  includes  Protestant  Ger- 
maaa,  Swiss,  and  French;  it  ia  in  charge  of  the 
eitrgftiuin  whom  the  Protestant  king  (a  prince  of 
D^mDark)  maintains  as  preacher.  The  Anglican 
coogpegntion  numbers  about  120.  It  is  diificiilt  to 
estimate  the  number  of  Greek  Protestanta,  since 
iKti  a  few  of  them  do  not  formally  separate  from  the 
old  Orthodox  congregstioDs.  The  congregation  at 
Kr»ua  has  grown  slowly.  A  popular  tumult,  incited 
ti?  at  tempts  at  proselyting,  led  to  the  destruction  of 
iti  house  of  worahip  in  18S8.  Occasional  Protestant 
«rrioesare  held  in  other  places,  e.g,,  io  Patras  and 
Vdo.  There  are  some  6,000  Jews,  more  than  half  of 
rhom  belong  to  the  Sephardim;  and,  notwithstaiid- 
kg  copious  emigration,  there  are  sttU  about  24,000 
Ifohammedana,  mostly  in  Thessaly. 

Popular  education  has  been  considembly  pro^ 
moted  by  compulsory  schooling  from  the  age  of  six 
to  thirteen^  though  in  many  districts  attendance  is 
not  enforced.  There  are  3,263  common  schools,  285 
public  high  schools,  39  state  ^mrmasia,  ten  normal 
sdioola  for  men  and  three  for  women,  and  a  number 
of  privaie  and  technical  schools.  The  University 
of  Athens  La  a  collective  center  for  modem  Greek 
•dxitarahip  and  culture,  with  some  2,600  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  Levant.  It  embmces  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  science,  and  theology. 

WlLHELKl    GOETTE. 

BiBiLvooaAt«Tr  On  T.  the  ihj^i»  books  Indiftpeufliible  are: 
G.  Finlax,  Aut.  ^  Ortea.  vol.  L,  LondoOp  liT7;  G.  Herltt- 
hrrw^  jyit  Q^aehieku  GriecJirnlandt  unUr  der  HvtTBchaft  der 
Ri'mv,  vok  i.-ii.,  Halle,  IStifi;  T.  Momm?wQ»  Romi^he 
Qmekidkii^  ii.  42-dO,  v,  230-2&4,  BeriJn,  I9t^-<J4,  Con^ 
iuit  aim:  W.  M.  H^nuAy,  Hmtorical  Qto^^aphj/  of  Aitia 
Minot.  London,  ISOG:  idetn,  Th«  Chvrch  in  ih*  Roman 
Bmpin,  New  York^  1893;  idem,  ^L  Faui  the  Tm^lJ^, 
ib.  ISMI;    m&d  Literature  uockr  Loa£^   Paul;  aod  ivork^ 


on  th«  Church  hi  stair  of  the  AptHtdio  Arp;  abo  DB,  ii. 
2fl0"2fi3;  KL,  V.  1200-27. 

On  11.:  Ficilay,  ut  aup.*  voU.,  vi.-vii,;  T,  G.  Clark, 
ChrUtiamtu  EnAt  and  We»t,  London*  18S9;  R.  Curion, 
V'iriU  Ut  the  MormattrU*  of  th*  l^^ant,  ib.  1S07;  R.  B.  C, 
Sberidon.  Th^  GtwJt  Cathatic  Church,  Oxford.  1901;  C. 
Berth,  Dit  orientalUche  Chittenhmt  der  M  iittetme^tAndet, 
Berlin.  1902*  1.  Silbemjiet,  VerfoMMung  und  gfgenw^tioef 
Btsktnd  tQmtlicher  KirtAen  dtx  OrUnii^  Re^nabura,  1004, 

GREEK  CHURCH.     See  Eastern  Church. 

GREElf,    A5HBEL:      American     Presbyterian, 

president  of  Princeton  College;  b.  at  Hanover,  Mor- 
ris County,  N.  J.,  July  6,  1762;  d.  in  Philadelphia 
May  19,  1848.  He  served  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  till  the  spring  of  1782,  when  he  entered 
Princeton  (B.A.,  1783),  He  was  a  tutor  at  Prince- 
ton (1783-S5),  professor  of  mat  hematics  and  natural 
philomjphy  (1785-87),  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia  (17S7-1S12),  chaplain  to 
Congress  (1792-1800).  and  president  of  Princeton 
College  (1812-22).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  president  of 
its  board  of  directors  1812-^8.  On  resigning  the 
presidency  of  Princeton  in  1822  he  returned  to  Pbila- 
delphLa  and  alited  the  Christian  Advocaie  1S22-34, 
and  also  The  Assembly's  Magazine  during  a  part  of 
this  time.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1824,  and  a  member  of  that  body  in  1S37, 1838, 
and  1839.  He  fielded  great  influence  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  took  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  the  Old 
School  party,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  disruption  of  1837.  His  principal 
works  are:  Sermarm  on  the  Asttemhly^s  CafeehiMH 
(1818);  Hidary  of  FreJtbylenan  Missiitns  (1820); 
and  Discourses  Delivtred  in  the  College  of  New 
Ji?r*et/,  Including  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  CoU^e 
(1822). 

BiitLiQURAPRT:  A  volutne  of  Afemmrt,  begun  by  h]ini)«U, 
wnjs  csompkted  by  J.  11.  Jones,  New  Yark,  1B49.  Con- 
sult W.  B.  Sprague.  Annai*  of  ih^  Amerwan  P%ilpit,  iiL 
479-496.  Mew  York.  1S5S;  R.  E.  ThpmpAon.  in  American 
Church  Hiwtory  Sfriet,  vol.  vi.,  pEsaim,  ib.  180S. 

GREElf,  EDMDlfD  TYRRELL:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Westminster  Mar.  19*  IS64.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B,A.,  1886). 
From  1887  to  1890  hn  was  curate  of  St-  Barnabas, 
Oaeford*  and  was  then  appointed  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
and  theology  in  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter^ Wales, 
Six  years  later  ho  became  professor  of  the  same  sub- 
jects, a  position  which  he  still  retains,  in  addition  to 
being  lecturer  in  parochalia  since  1896.  He  was  lec- 
turer in  architecture  in  1902*  Besidea  Ms  profes- 
jsorial  duties,  he  lias  held  many  parochial  oiissions 
and  in  1904  delivered  a  course  of  apologetic  lectures 
at  Southampton,  In  theology  be  belongs  to  the  An- 
glo-Cfttholic  school  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
has  written  Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  Si.  Paul  (Lon- 
don, 1893);  The  ThiHy-Nine  Artidea  and  th&  Age  of 
the  Heformaiion  (1890);  The  Sinner's  ReMijraii4}n 
(1899);  The  Church  of  ChHsi  (1902);  and  How  t^ 
Preaeh  (1905).  He  has  also  edited  Jeremiah 
and  Lamentations  in  The  Tefnple  Bible  (London, 
1902). 

GREEN,  JOSEPH  HEimY:  English  Burgeon 
and  student  of  philosophy;  b.  in  London  Nov. I, 
1791;  d.  at  The  Mount,  HadJey,  near  Bamet  (11  m. 
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n.n.w.  of  London),  Dec.  13,  1863.  He  received  his 
medical  education  in  German  universities,  and  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  London  (M.D.,  1815),  where 
he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  1824.  He  was 
also  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  (1820-52), 
professor  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  (1825- 
1852),  professor  of  surgery  at  King's  College  (1830- 
1837),  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  (1835-63),  a  member  of  the  court  of  ex- 
aminers (1846-63),  president  of  the  college  (1849- 
1850, 1858-59),  and  president  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  (1860-63).  He  was  a  personal  friend  and 
disciple  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  became  his 
literary  executor.  In  1836  he  retired  to  the  country 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  philosophical  and 
linguistic  study  with  a  view  to  publishing  a  monu- 
mental exposition  of  Coleridge's  system.  He  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  philosophical  studies  in 
Vital  Dynamics  (London,  1840);  Mental  Dynamics 
(1847);  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge's Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit  (1849); 
and  particularly  in  the  posthumous  Spiritual 
Philosophy:  Founded  on  the  Teaming  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  Green, 
by  John  Simon  (2  vols.,  1865),  the  best  expo- 
sition of  Coleridge's  philosophy  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Biblioorapht:    Consult,   besideii  the  Memoir  prefixed  to 
Spiritual  Philoaophy,  ut  sup.,  DNB,  xxii.  49-51. 

GREEN,  SAMUEL  GOSNELL:  English  Baptist; 
b.  at  Falmouth  (66  m.  w.s.w.  of  Pljrmouth),  Corn- 
wall, Dec,  20,  1822;  d.  in  London  Sept.  15,  1905. 
He  was  educated  at  Stepney  (now  Regent's  Park) 
College  (B.A.,  University  of  London,  1844).  He 
was  successively  pastor  at  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
(1844-47),  and  Taunton  (1847-51),  then  classical 
tutor  (1851-63)  and  president  (1863-76)  of  Horton 
College,  Bradford,  which  was  removed  to  Rawdon 
in  1859.  In  1876  he  was  chosen  book  editor  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  London,  of  which  he  sub- 
sequently became  secretary,  retiring  from  active 
Ufe  in  1899.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  theology  he 
was  a  liberal  Evangelical.  His  principal  works  are: 
Addresses  to  Children  (London,  1849);  The  Working 
Classes  of  Great  Britain  (1850);  Lectures  to  Children 
on  the  Bible  (1856);  Lectures  to  Children  on  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  (1856);  Bible  Sketches  for  Young 
People  (2  vols.,  1865-70);  Handbook  to  the  Grammar 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (1870);  The  WriUcn 
Word;  or,  the  Contents  and  Interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture  briefly  considered  (1871);  Life  and  Letters 
of  tiie  Apostle  Peter  (1873);  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  (1876);  Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures  (4  vols., 
1876-«3);  What  do  I  believe  f  (1880);  Christian 
Ministry  to  the  Young  (1883);  Wycliffe  Anecdotes 
(1884);  The  Christian  Creed  and  the  Creed  of  Chris- 
tendom (1898);  The  Story  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  (1899);  Handbook  of  Old  Testament  Hebrew 
(1901);  and  Handbook  of  Church  History  (1904). 
He  edited  a  new  edition  of  P.  Lorimer's  translation 
of  G.  V.  Lechler's  Wiclif  (London,  1884);  an 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible 
(1894) ;  and  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  J.  Angus' 
Bible  Handbook  (1904);   besides  being  chairman  of 


the  editorial  oonmiittee  of  a  New  Baptist  Chard 
Hymnal. 

GREEN,  THOMAS  HILL:  EngUah  phiksophtt; 
b.  at  Birkin  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Leeds),  Yorkshire,  Apr.  7, 
1836;  d.  at  Oxford  Mar.  26,  1882.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (BA., 
1859;  M.A.,  1862),  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in 
1860.  His  life  henceforth  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
teaching  in  the  university,  first  as  tutor,  after  1878 
as  Whyte  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Certain 
scruples  prevented  him  from  entering  the  ministiy, 
though  on  taking  his  M.A.  degree  he  signed  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  but  by  his  independent  treatment  of  philo- 
sophical problems  he  won,  and  still  holds,  extremely 
high  rank  as  an  original  thinker.  By  his  trenchant 
criticism  of  Hume,  from  the  idealistic  viewpoint,  be 
broke  the  sway  of  empiricism  in  Eln^and  and  after- 
ward became  the  founder  of  the  so-called  Neo-Hege- 
lian  school,  which  is  now  practically  dominant  in 
English  and  American  speculation.  Briefly,  his 
view  is,  that  only  the  experienced  is  real,  and  that 
finite  experience  forms  a  system  of  relations  whidi 
are  caught  up  in  one  eternal  self-conscious  whole, 
viz.,  the  Absolute  or  God.  While  for  God  the  worid 
is,  for  man  it  becomes;  and  human  experience  is  only 
God  partially  and  gradually  revealing  himself  in 
man.  Green's  ethics  is  based  on  his  idealistic  meta- 
physics. The  ethical  ideal,  the  end  in  which  the  ef- 
fort of  a  moral  agent  "can  really  find  rest,"  is  re- 
vealed to  the  self-conscious  subject  by  the  reason; 
and  the  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad 
man  is,  that  while  the  one  wills  what  the  eternal  and 
divine  intelligence  reproduced  in  him  demands,  the 
other  wills  contrary  to  reason,  and  therefore  in  vio- 
lation of  di\'ine  law.  Green's  character  is  described 
in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Robert  Elsmere,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gray.  His  principal  works  are,  the 
famous  Introduction  to  Hume's  TreaJtise  of  Human 
Nature  (i.  1-310,  London,  1874);  his  posthiunous 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (ed.  A.  C.  Bradley,  Oxford, 
1883),  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  con- 
structive philosophy  ever  made  by  an  Englishman; 
and  The  Witness  of  God,  and  Faith  (London,  1883), 
two  lay  sermons  delivered  to  his  pupils  at  Oxford. 
His  Works,  exclusive  of  the  Prolegomena,  were 
edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship  (3  vols.,  London, 
1885-88). 

Biblioorapht:  A  Life,  by  R.  L.  Nettleship,  was  prefixed  to 
vol.  iii.  of  the  Works,  reprinted  separately,  London,  1008. 
Consult:  DNB,  xxii.  55-66:  W.  H.  Fairbrother,  The 
Philosophy  of  Thomas  Hill  Green,  New  York,  1896;  full 
bibliography  in  Baldwin,  Dictionary,  III.,  i.  22S. 

GREEN  THURSDAY.  See  Holy  Week,  §4. 

GREEN,  WILLIAM  HENRY:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Groveville,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27,  1825;  d.  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  May  4,  1896.  He  was  educated  at  Lafayette 
College  (A.B.,  1840)  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1846).  He  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  from  1846  to  1849 
and  was  also  stated  supply  at  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  there  in  1847.  From  1849  to  1851  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  from  the  latter  year  until  his 
death  was  a  professor  in   Princeton  Theological 
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Seminary,  first  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  literature 
(1851^)  and  later  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament 
Uterature  (1859-96).  He  was  chairman  of  the 
American  Old  Testament  Company  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee,  and  in  1868 
declined  the  proffered  presidency  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. In  Biblical  criticism  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  conservative  school,  and 
firmly  impressed  his  individuaUty  on  the  seminary. 
Besides  editing  the  Song  of  Solomon  for  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  the  Biblical  conmientary  of  J.  P. 
Lange  (New  York,  1870),  he  wrote  A  Grammar  of 
theHtbrew  Language  (New  York,  1861);  A  Hebrew 
CkruUmathy  (1863);  The  Pentateuch  Vindicated 
from  the  Aspersions  of  Bishop  Colenso  (1863);  The 
ArgumtrU  of  the  Book  of  Job  Unfolded  (1874);  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  (1883);  The  Hebrew  Feasts  in  their 
Rdation  to  Recent  Critical  Hypotheses  concerning  the 
Pentateuch  (1885);  Prophets  and  Prophecy  (Prince- 
ton, 1888);  The  Old  Testament  Canon  (1889);  Higher 
Critidm  of  the  Pentateuch  (New  York,  1895); 
The  UnUy  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (1895);  and  the 
posthumous  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(2  vob.,  189^-99). 

GREENE,  RICHARD  GLEASON:  Congrega- 
tioDalist;  b.  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  June  29, 1829. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  but  left  before 
graduation  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  received  his  theological  training  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (1853),  becoming  immediately 
acting  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Springfield,  O.,  after  which  he  held  successive  pas- 
torates at  the  Eastern  Congregational  Church,  New 
York  City  (1854-56),  Pljrmouth  Congregational 
(^urch,  Adrian,  Mich.  (1856-57),  East  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (1858-60),  First  Congregational  Church, 
firightoD,  Mass.  (1860-62),  Bedford  Congregational 
Church,  Bnx)klyn,  N.  Y.  (1862-65),  Orange  Valley 
Congregational  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.  (1865-66), 
North  Church,  Springlfield,  Mass.  (1866-74),  and 
Trinity  Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  (1875-89).  He 
waseditor-in-chief  of  the  Library  of  Universal  Knowl- 
edge (15  vols.,  New  York,  1882);  the  first  edition  of 
itid  International  EncydopoBdia  (16  vols.,  1887);  and 
the  Columbian  Cyclopedia  (32  vols.,  1890).  In 
theology  he  is  an  Evangelical,  placing  more  stress  on 
the  feUowship  of  faith  in  Christ  than  on  any  similar- 
ity either  of  doctrinal  belief  or  of  church  government. 
In  addition  to  numerous  reviews  he  has  written 
GHmpses  of  the  Coming  (New  York,  1877). 

GREEKE,  WILLIAM  BRENTON,  JR.:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  16,  1854.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (A.B., 
1876)  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1880). 
He  then  held  successive  pastorates  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  1880-83,  and  at 
the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  city, 
1883-93.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  apologetics  and  Christian  ethics  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  In  theology  he  is  a  strict  conservative, 
believing  firmly  in  the  supernatural  character  of 
Christianity  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible. 
He  has  written  Christian  Doctrine  (Philadelphia, 
1905). 


GREENFIELD,  WILLIAM:  Linguist  and  Bib- 
lical scholar;  b.  in  London  Apr.  1,  1799;  d.  there 
Nov.  5,  1831.  He  studied  under  two  maternal 
uncles,  business  men  in  London,  and  afterward 
received  instruction  in  Hebrew  from  a  Jew  in  the 
employ  of  a  bookbinder  to  whom  Greenfield  had 
been  apprenticed  in  1812.  In  1824  he  gave  up 
business  to  devote  himself  to  languages  and  Biblical 
criticism,  and  in  1830  he  became  editor  of  foreign 
versions  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
During  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Society  he  wrote  on  more  than  twenty  lan- 
guages. His  principal  publications  were:  The 
Comprehensive  Bible  .  .  .  with  ...  a  General  In- 
troduction .  .  .  Notes.etc.  (London,  IS27);  The  Poly- 
micrian  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (1829; 
new  revised  ed.,  1885);  A  Defense  of  the  Serampore 
Mahraita  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (1830); 
Novi  Testamenti  Greed  Tafieiov  .  .  .  ex  opera  E. 
Schmidii  (1830);  The  New  Testament,  Greek  and 
Hdirew  (1831);  and  The  Pillar  of  Divine  Truth  Inv- 
moveably  Fixed  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Prophets  (1831),  an  abridgment  from  the  Com- 
prehensive  Bible. 
Bibuographt:  DNB,  xxii.  76-77. 

GREEIfHILL,  WILLIAM :  English  non-conform- 
ist; b.  probably  in  Oxfordshire  1591;  d.  in  London 
Sept.  27,  1671.  He  studied  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1609;  M.A.,  1612)  and  held  the  Mag- 
dalen College  living  of  New  Shoreham,  Sussex,  from 
1615  to  1633.  After  officiating  for  a  time  in  Nor- 
wich he  removed  to  London  and  became  afternoon 
preacher  at  Stepney.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  and  one  of  the  so-called 
'dissenting  brethren."  In  1644  he  became  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Stepney, 
in  1649  chaplain  to  the  children  of  Charles  I.,  in 
1654  one  of  the  commissioners  for  approbation  of 
public  preachers,  and  about  the  same  time  vicar  of 
St.  DunstanVin-the-East.  He  lost  this  post  at  the 
Restoration  in  1660,  but  retained  his  independent 
pastorate  at  Stepney  till  his  death.  His  principal 
works  are:  The  Axe  at  the  Root  (London,  1643),  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  Apr.  16, 
1643;  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  (5  vols., 
1645-62;  ed.  J.  Sherman,  1839),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Puritan  commentaries,  of  which  the  first  vol- 
ume was  dedicated  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Charles  I..;  Sermons  of  Christ,  His  Discovery  of 
Himself  (1656);  and  The  Sound-Hearted  Christian 
(1670). 

Bibliographt:  J.  Kennedy,  in  Evanoelical  Magaxine  and 
Miasionary  Chronicle,  July,  1862;  D.  Lyson,  Environa  of 
London,  volfl.  i.,  iii.,  4  vols.,  London,  1792-06;  A.  k  Wood, 
AthencB  Oxonienaea,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii.  1145.  4  vols.,  London, 
1813-20;  S.  Palmer.  NonconformUt'a  Memorial,  ii.  468, 
2  vols.,  London,  1775-78,  3  vols.,  1802-03. 

GREENLAND,  MISSIONS  IN.     See  Egede,  Hans. 

GREENUP,  ALBERT  WILLIAM:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  June  5,  1866.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1890; 
M.A.,  1893).  He  has  been  chaplam  to  the  earl  of 
Cadogan  since  1893,  and  was  rector  of  Alburgh, 
Norfolk,  from  1897  to  1899,  when  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  London  College  of  Divinity,  St. 
John's  Hall,  Highbury,  becoming  also  Macneil  pro- 
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fessor  of  Biblical  cxegeais  jd  the  following  year. 
He  was  public  examiner  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1898--99,  and  has  been  prodean  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of  London 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  theological  studies 
since  1901  j^  as  well  as  examiner  in  Hebrew,  Greek 
Testament,  and  Amniftic  sinee  1903  and  in  eecle- 
fliastical  history  since  1905.  In  theologj-^  he  belongs 
to  the  Evangelical  school  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  has  written  Short  Comnientanf  on  Lantienlaimn^ 
(Hertford,  1893);  Marginal  References  to  the  Re- 
vised Version  (Oxford,  1898);  Forms  of  AbsdtUum 
(London^  1901);  and  C&mmeniary  mt  Micah  (1903), 
in  addition  to  translating  the  Targum  on  Lamenla^ 
tions  (Sheffield,  1893)  and  editing  the  eommentary 
of  Tobiah  ben  Elieier  on  the  same  book  (Hertford, 
1S96). 

GREEKWOOD,  JOH!?:  English  Sepamtiet;  he 
studied  at  Corpus  Chrisli  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A,,  1581),  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land* but  in  1586  was  arrested  for  holding  a  private 
eonventide  in  London*  He  was  released,  again 
arrested,  and  held  in  prison  for  more  than  four  years. 
In  1592*  with  Francis  Johnson  (q,v.),  he  organized 
the  first  society  of  the  Separatists  in  London  and 
became  its  "teacher."  He  was  arrested  Dec., 
1522 f  tried  and  condemned  with  his  friend,  Henry 
Barrow  (q.v*),  for  publishing  seditious  books,  and 
the  two  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  Apr.  6,  1593.  He 
wrote  several  works,  most  of  them  in  collaboration 
with  Barrow, 

BrBLiooRAPBT:  H.  M.  Dtxtcr.  Cimffreastvmalitm  of  the 
Latt  rAr«  Hundred  Ymta.  New  York,  ISSO;  W.  WaJkcn 
Cresdt  and  Pl&tfm-ma  of  ronffrcoolierMiJitm,  p.  30*  n.  1, 
New  York,  189^:   DNB,  ixiii,  S4-S&, 

6IIEER,  DAVIB  HtJMMlLL:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  New  Y'ork;  b.  at  Wheel ing*  W-  Va. , 
Mar.  20 1  184 4.  He  was  educated  at  Washing- 
ton CoDege,  Pa,  (A.E.,  1862),  and  the  Garabier 
Theological  Seminary,  Gambier*  O,  (186G).  He  was 
rector  of  Griioe  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1S71-88, 
and  of  St,  Bartholomew's,  New  York  City,  188S- 
1004.  In  1904  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor 
of  New  York*  becoming  bishop  in  1908,  He  has 
written  Tfm  Nislonc  Christ  (New  Y'ork,  1890); 
From  Things  to  God  (1893)-  The  Preacher  and  hi» 
Place  (1895);  and  Vimons  (1898). 

GREGG,  DAVID :  Presl^yterian;  b.  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Mar.  25,  1S46,  He  was  educated  at  Washing- 
ton and  JefTeraon  College  (A.B.,  1865}  and  the  Theo- 
logit^l  Seminary  at  Alleghany,  Pa,  (1868) ,  after 
which  he  held  p&st-orates  at  the  Third  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City  (1870-87). 
Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  Boston  (1887- 
1890),  and  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn  {1890-1904).  Since  1904  he  has  been 
president  of  Western  Tlieologieal  Seminary ^  Alle- 
ghany, Pa.  He  has  written:  Fr^m  Solomon  to  the 
Captimtif  (New  York,  1 890);  Studies  in  John  ( 1 80 1 ) ; 
Our  BeU  Moods  (1893);  The  Hmvmt  Life  (189S); 
The  TtMimany  of  the  Law  to  the  Book  (1S95);  Makers 
of  the  American  Reptihlic  (1896);  Ideal  Young  Men 
and  Women  (1897);  Fads  that  call  for  Faiih  (1898); 
Things  of  Northfwld  and  other  Things  (1899);  NeiO 
EpMet  from  Old  Lands  (1899);    The  Dieium  of 


Reason  on  Man's  Immmialiiy  (1902);  Individual 
Prayer  as  a  Working  Farce  (Chicago,  1903);  ajid  Be- 
Iweenths  Testanwrds  (1907). 

GREGOERE,  gT^"gwar^  HENRI :  Freneb  eccle- 
fliastic;  b,  at  Veho  (a  village  just  e,  of  Lun^vUle) 
Dec.  4,  1750;  d.  at  Auteuil,  Paris,  Dec,  28,  1831. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Jesuit  coUege  at  Nancy, 
taught  for  a  while  in  the  Jesuit  school  at  Pont-au- 
Mousson,  and  was  then  vi(^r  and  finally  pHest  at 
Emberm^il  (3  m.  n.  of  Veho)  until  1789  or  1791. 
The  clergy  of  the  district  of  Nancy  sent  him  to  the 
Assembly  of  1789,  and  until  1814,  with  trifling  in- 
terruptions, he  was  a  member  of  various  legislative 
bodies,  being  at  the  satne  time  bishop  of  Blois  from 
1791  until  ISOL  After  1814  be  busied  himself  with 
learned  researches. 

Aa  a  priest  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  oath  de- 
manded by  the  Ck>nstituent  Assembly  (Etec.  27, 
1790),  Out  of  two  bishoprics  to  which  he  was 
elected  he  chose  Loire-e^-Cher  or  Blois  and  served 
faithfully  there  for  ten  years,  but,  on  the  signing  of 
the  Concordat  (q.v.)  in  1801,  was  forced  by  the 
Ultramontanes  to  leave.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
all  attacks  he  continued  to  wear  his  bishop  ^s  robe 
in  the  Convention  and  on  the  street,  and  read  m&SA 
at  home  daily. 

As  a  statesman  he  was  at  timea  secretary  or 
president  of  the  asaembUes,  or  chairman  of  impor- 
tant committees.  The  Legialative  Body  which  had 
made  him  its  president  chose  him  senator  three 
times  ♦  thus  forcing  Napoleon  to  confirm  him.  In 
1819  France  was  roused  by  hii  election  as  rcpte- 
sentative  of  the  department  of  Islre,  but  the  Cham- 
ber refused  to  let  him  take  his  aeat. 

Aa  a  philanthropist  he  stood  ahead  of  hia  d^y. 
His  book  on  the  Jews  took  a  prize  in  1788,  and  to- 
day the  Jews  hold  his  name  in  honor.  He  com- 
bated slavery  with  vigor.  In  the  (invention  he 
did  much  for  commerce  and  trade,  and  for  echoolj 
and  libraries.  His  report  on  bibliography  was  often 
reprinted  (at  late  as  1873).  The  French  Instituta 
waa  his  creation. 

As  a  writer  he  treated  of  the  Jews  (Paris,  1789), 
Port  Royal  (1801),  theophilanthropy  (1806),  negro 
literature  (1808),  history  of  religious  sects  (2  vok., 
1814;  6  vols.,  1823),  Gallican  liberties  (1818), Christi- 
anity and  women  (1821),  history  of  confe^ors  of 
emperors  (1824),  marriage  of  priests  in  France 
(182§S),  M^mmres  (1S37).  Many  of  his  books  were 
translated  into  foreign  languages. 

The  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  him  extreme 
unction,  because  Gr^goire  refused  to  retract  his 
oath  of  Dec,  27,  1790;  but  Abbd  Guillon  served 
him  as  confessor  and  gave  him  the  last  rites. 

Cabfak  Ren^  Greqort. 

BiBLiaaiiAFRT;  Fill  dwd  M^moittt^  #d«  H.  CpJtiot  nrlth  ft 
bicigrtLphical  DoticOr  appeared  in  2  toIa.,  Fans,  1830. 
Consult:  G.  Krtif^er,  Hrinru^  Grfgoire.  Bifdwf  von  Bhii^ 
Leipdci  1638;  P.  B6h ringer,  QtSffiiire,  Hn  Ij^t^raXfiid^ 
Basel,  ISTS;  A.  Debidour,  L'Abbi  Grigmn,  Nantes,  ISSl; 
H.  Comot.  tt^de  tur  Vahb4  QtiOQirt,  Paris,  l&82i  Lich- 
tenbtrger.  EiSB.  v.  72S-731;  W,  H.  Jervii,  The  OaUiettn 
Church  and  ^e  RmndvtiQn,  passim,  LoudotL,  18&2  (««U 
worth  coDauItinf). 

GREGORIAN  CHAKT.     See  Mdbic,  Sacbzd,  II  „ 
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GREGORY:  The  name  of  sixteen  popes. 
Gngory  L,  the  Great:  Pope  Sept.  3,  590-Mar. 
11,  604.  He  was  bom  in  Rome  about  540.  His 
father,  Gordianus,  was  an  ecclesiastical  Regio- 
nariua  (q.v.).  After  her  husband's 
life  Before  death  his  mother  devoted  herself  to 
hii  Cooflfr-  the  cloistral  life.  Brought  up  "as  a 
cntioii  as  saint  in  the  midst  of  saints/'  Gregory 
Pope.  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  granunar 
and  rhetoric,  and  read  the  Latin  Fa- 
Uttrs  lealously,  especially  Augustine,  Jerome,  and 
Ambrose.  He  so  distinguished  himself,  moreover, 
in  his  legal  studies  that  Emperor  Justin  II.  ad- 
Tanoed  him  to  the  rank  of  prefect  of  the  city  (be- 
fore 573).  Nevertheless,  his  religious  devotion  ul- 
timately led  him  to  renounce  the  life  of  the  world; 
and  after  his  father's  death  he  devoted  his  wealth  to 
good  works.  He  built  six  cloisters  in  Sicily  and 
endowed  them  with  landed  estates,  as  well  as  a 
seventh  in  his  own  house  at  Rome.  The  latter — 
St  Andrew's — he  himself  entered  about  576.  It  is 
uncertain  under  what  rule  he  lived  as  monk;  but  he 
extolled  the  Benedictine  rule  in  his  Dialogus  (ii. 
26)  and  sooner  or  later  he  introduced  it  into  the 
doisters  of  his  foimdation.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
Gregory  evinced  a  special  predilection  for  raonas- 
tidsrn,  desiring  to  promote  the  purely  contempla- 
tive life  as  the  most  perfect,  and  to  secure  it  from 
perturbations. 

Pope  Benedict  I.  constrained  Gregory  to  return 
to  the  world,  and  ordained  him  one  of  the  seven 
Roman  deacons  (577).  When  Benedict's  succes- 
sor, Pelagius  II.,  had  been  consecrated  before  im- 
perial confirmation  of  his  election  had  been  received, 
he  sent  Gregory  as  his  delegate  to  Constantinople 
in  579,  to  justify  this  irregular  procedure,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  entreat  aid  against  the  Lombards, 
then  menacing  Rome.  The  first  object  succeeded, 
but  not  the  second.  It  is  probable  that  Gregory 
^1^  allowed  to  return  to  Rome  and  his  cloister  in 
585.  In  590  he  was  unanimously  elected  pope  by 
<^te,  clergy,  and  people.  He  hesitated  to  accept 
this  hig^  dignity,  owing  not  only  to  his  predilection 
for  the  contemplative  life,  but  also  to  his  conviction 
that  the  office  should  be  conferred  only  on  one  who 
^  from  it  in  humility;  but  he  was  consecrated  on 
Sept.  3. 

His  first  care  was  the  security  of  Rome  against 
the  Lombards.    Efforts  to  this  end,  however,  were 
obstructed  by  the  factional  struggle  in   Ravenna, 
the  imperial  capital  of  Italy,  for  the  independence 
of  its  Church  from  Rome,  which  cre- 
Stmggle     ated  difficulties  for  the  Roman  bishop 
Against  the  in  the  political  sphere  and  sought  to 
Lombards,  influence  the  imperial  exarch  against 
him  (see  Ravenna).    In  591  Gregory 
despatched  soldiers  to  support  the  imperial  com- 
mander against  the  Lombard  duke,  Ariulf  of  Spo- 
leto;  and  likewise  sent  a  reenforoement  to  the  im- 
periled border-post  of  Nepi,  and  a  tribune  to  Naples, 
wo  that  that  city  was  able  to  hold  out.    Neverthe- 
less the  exarch  sent  no  help  and  refused  his  consent 
to  a  peace.    Gregory,  therefore,  of  his  own  accord 
eooduded  peace  with  Ariulf  in  592.     Next,  how- 
ever,  the  Lombard  King  Agilulf  moved    against 
Rome,  to  chastise  the  pope  as  his  most  zealous  an- 


tagonist. He  invested  the  city  in  June.  The  stress 
of  famine  that  shortly  set  in  compelled  Gregory  to 
send  a  liberal  ransom  and  bind  himself  to  an  an- 
nual tribute.  He  then  again  zealously  endeavored 
to  bring  about  a  general  peace  between  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  imperial  party.  But  the  emperor, 
Mauritius,  sided  with  his  exarch,  whereupon,  Greg- 
ory's efforts  for  peace  remaining  fruitless,  the  Spo- 
letans  and  Beneventans  again  broke  forth  in  596, 
devastating  Campania  and  the  southwest  of  the 
peninsula.  With  a  view  to  mitigate  the  misery 
thus  occasioned,  Gregory  sent  funds  for  the  ransom 
of  the  captives,  and  even  authorized  the  bishop  of 
Naples  to  apply  the  sacred  utentils  to  this  object. 
He  then  sought  to  defend  Corsica  and  Sardinia  from 
the  threatening  danger.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of 
599,  it  was  practicable  to  conclude  peace. 

The  means  for  so  sweeping  a  political  activity 
were  secured  to  the  pope  by  the  jxUrimonium  Petri 
— the  rich  possessions  of  the  Roman  Church  in  all 
Italy,  Dalmatia,  Gaul,  and  North  Africa.  Gregory 
now  strove  to  consolidate  this  property  into  an  or- 
ganized whole,  and  to  enhance  its  productiveness. 

To  this  end,  he  sought  to  make  prao- 
Administra-  tical  application  of  the  principle  that 
tion  of      the  Church  must  not  farm  out  her  es- 
Church      tates,  but  administer  them  herself,  as 
Property,    far  as  possible  through  the  clergy  ex- 
Benevolent  clusively.    At  the  same  time,  he  ex- 
Activity,     ercised  a  careful  personal  supervision 

over  these  officials,  requiring  of  them 
the  most  scrupulous  accountability  in  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  supplying  them  with  minute  in- 
structions as  to  the  best  management  of  the  estates. 
The  revenues  which  accrued  were  applied  not  only 
to  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes,  but  also  toward 
provision  for  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  orphans;  to 
the  maintenance  of  almshouses  and  pilgrims'  hos- 
telries;  to  the  support  of  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions at  home  and  abroad;  to  the  ransoming  of  cap- 
tives and  slaves;  toward  fighting  or  conciliating 
the  Lombards.  This  political  and  social  activity 
which  the  conditions  of  the  time  forced  Gregory  to 
undertake  on  so  large  a  scale  obtained  for  him  in 
the  sight  of  all  Italy,  which  looked  in  vain  for  pro- 
tection and  help  from  the  emperor,  so  high  a  regard 
that  .-J  Central  Italy  he  was  honored  like  a  sovereign 
prince.  In  a  woixi,  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  papacy  then  had  its  beginning  (see  Papal 
States). 

Gregory  entertained  a  noble  conception  of  his 
position  as  Roman  bishop,  yet,  while  he  regarded 
every  office  in  the  Church  as  a  service,  in  another 

light  Peter  must  have  been  charged 
Gregory's  — and  likewise  his  successors — with 
Conception  the  duty  of  strengthening  his  breth- 
of  the  Pa-  ren;  and  every  bishop  should  be  will- 
pacy.  ing  freely  to  receive  service  from 
Relations  Peter's  successor.  It  was  Gregory's 
with  Con-  indefatigable  endeavor  gradually  to 
stantinople.  gain  groimd  for  this  theory,  though 

in  every  concrete  instance  he  brought 
only  so  much  pressure  to  bear  as  would  secure  the 
recognition  of  his  tenets.  His  views  were  destined  to 
encounter  opposition,  especially  in  Constantinople. 
When   the  patriarch  at  that  see,  Johannes   IV., 
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Jejunator  (q.v.),  kept  assuming  the  title  "Ecu- 
menical/* Gregory  made  earnest  remonstrances  to 
him,  and  forbade  his  envoy  to  attend  the  patri- 
arch's mass  so  long  as  he  retained  that  title.  The 
emperor  addressing  Gregory  a  written  admonition 
to  keep  the  peace,  he  answered  both  emperor  and 
patriarch  in  the  sharpest  terms.  Not  even  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  he  said,  though  to  him  was  "  com- 
mitted the  primacy  and  the  care  of  the  entire 
Church,"  called  himself  "Universal  Bishop";  and 
last  of  all  might  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  so 
style  himself,  since  it  was  notorious  that  many 
bishops  of  that  Church  had  fallen  into  the  abyss  of 
erroneous  doctrine.  The  dispute  continued  under 
the  new  patriarch,  Cyriacus  (see  Cyriacus,  2). 
Finally,  Gregory  believed  himself  permitted  to  hope 
for  victory  in  this  contest,  when  (Nov.,  602)  the 
patriarch's  defender,  Emperor  Mauritius,  was  de- 
throned and  executed  by  Phocas.  In  confidence  of 
the  new  emperor's  assistance,  he  again  admonished 
the  patriarch  "to  put  far  from  the  Church  the 
scandal  of  that  impious  and  proud  title."  His  will 
was  attained  after  his  death,  in  that  Phocas  ac- 
knowledged Rome  as  "head  of  all  the  churches." 
Gregory  had  likewise  to  contend  with  John,  the 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  been  loyally  de- 
voted to  him  at  the  outset.  When  the  pope,  how- 
ever, forbade  him  to  wear  the  pallium 
Relations  except  during  mass,  he  would  not  com- 
withRa-  ply.  After  his  death  (595),  Gregory 
venna  and  rejected  the  candidates  proposed  in 
Other  Bish-  Ravenna,  and  nominated  his  friends 
oprics.  the  Roman  presbyter  Marinianus,  yet 
even  he  soon  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  decisive  tribunal  in  the 
affairs  of  distant  churches.  Gregory  encountered 
similar  opposition  in  lUyria  and  Aquileia.  In 
Africa,  the  Church  still  suffered  grievously  from  the 
Donatist  schism  (see  Donatism).  Gregory  deemed 
it  his  official  duty  to  exhort  the  bishops  as  well  as 
the  exarch  and  the  emperor  to  combat  this  heresy, 
and  to  express  his  censure  if  this  were  not  done 
in  the  way  by  him  judged  proper.  When,  how- 
ever, he  desired  that  in  future  the  primate  of  each 
ecclesiastical  province  should  no  longer  be  ap- 
pointed according  to  seniority,  but  by  election,  the 
bishops  declined  to  approve  this  infringement  of 
their  ancient  consuetudinea;  and  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  yield.  In  other  instances  he  regarded 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  North  African  Church; 
but,  though  he  had  the  gratification  of  appeals 
from  this  church  to  Rome,  he  never  required  the 
case  to  be  decided  by  himself  at  Rome,  but  stop|>ed 
short  with  allowing  the  matter  to  be  settled  on  the 
spot.  He  was  able  to  commit  the  Spanish  Church 
unreservedly  to  the  care  of  his  friend,  Bishop  Lean- 
der  of  Seville. 

Peculiarly  difficult  was  Gregory's  position  in  re- 
spect to  the  Prankish  Church,  which  was  already 
accustomed    to    independence,    while 
The         Gregory   was  so  entirely  unprovided 
Prankish    with  practical  means  to  confront  the 
Church,     situation    aggressively    that    here    he 
must  show  forth,  in  special  measure, 
a  wise   "humility  in  service."     No  vicar  of  the 
pope  had  held  office  in  Gaul  from  586  onward,  until 


Bishop  Virgilius  of  Aries,  in  harmony  with  King 
Childebert,  besought  Gregory,  in  595,  to  appoint 
him  his  vicar,  and  to  confer  the  pallium  on  him. 
Gregory  forthwith  made  efforts  to  abolish  simony 
and  the  promotion  of  laymen  to  bishoprics.  He 
also  encouraged  the  holding  of  synods  imder  the 
presidency  of  his  vicar,  along  with  obedience  to 
their  enactments,  reserving  for  the  Apostolic  See 
the  decision  of  disputes  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
other  difficult  questions.  When  nothing  resulted 
from  all  these  beginnings,  Gregory  attempted  to 
gain  influence  over  this  "extra-Roman"  Church 
through  a  special  legate,  Candidus,  as  well  as 
through  frequent  written  communications  to  the 
princes  and  a  number  of  the  Prankish  bishops.  The 
task  was  aggravated  because  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
mend himself  and  his  wishes  to  the  favor  of  Brun- 
hilda;  but  infamous  as  her  deeds  were  in  all  else, 
at  least  she  befriended  the  Church,  so  that  Greg- 
ory deemed  it  his  duty  to  ignore  the  darker  sides 
of  her  life,  and  by  laudatory  recognition  of  what 
she  did  for  the  Church  to  render  her  disposed  to- 
ward still  further  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  This 
policy  was  not  simply  diplomacy.  Gregory  was  en- 
tirely persuaded  that  what  the  good  Brunhilda  had 
wrought  for  the  Church  was  in  itself  well-pleasing 
to  God,  meritorious,  and  available  to  cancel  sin. 
However,  the  irregular  appointment  of  bishops 
was  not  abated,  nor  did  the  synod,  from  which 
Gregory  hoped  for  important  reforms,  come  to  pass 
in  his  lifetime.  Nevertheless  his  endeavors  with 
reference  to  the  Prankish  Church  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  fruitful  seeds  which  at  last  sprang  up 
and  grew. 

Of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  the  future 
was  Gregory's  missionary  activity,  of  which  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (see  Anglo-Saxons, 
Conversion  op  the  ;  Augustine,  Saint,  of 
Canterbury)    was   the   most   conspicuous   result. 

He  sought  also  to  win  the  Jews  for 

Gregory's    Christendom,     forbidding    herein    all 

Missionary  manner    of    coercive    procedure,    but 

Activity,     holding  it  allowable  to  promote  their 

conversion  by  pecuniary  rewards. 
When  he  learned  that  in  Sardinia  there  were  still 
many  heathen,  he  commanded  the  bishop  to  resort 
to  flogging  and  imprisonment.  Here  the  Church 
possessed  power,  and  so  needed  not  to  exercise  the 
patience  that  was  still  requisite  in  England. 

Among  the  writings  of  Gregory,  his  Exposilio  in 
heatum  Job  seu  moralium  libri  XXXV.  was  utilized 
and  highly  esteemed  as  a  compendium   of  ethics 

during  all  the  Middle  Ages.     He  was 
Writings,    moved  to  compose  his  second  work, 

Regvla  pastoralis,  by  the  reproaches 
of  Archbishop  John  of  Ravenna  for  his  attempt  to 
avoid  by  flight  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne. 
In  the  first  part  he  shows  how  the  highest  govern- 
ment is  to  be  attained;  in  the  second,  how  a  pastor 
should  live;  in  the  third,  how  he  should  teach;  in 
the  fourth,  that  good  conduct  of  office  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lead  one  astray  through  pride.  This 
book  was  early  so  renowned  that  in  602  the  Em- 
peror Mauritius  had  it  translated  into  Greek,  while 
Alfred  the  Great  (q.v.)  rendered  it  into  Anglo- 
Saxon.     At  several  synods  (for  instance,  those  of 
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813  at  MaiiLz  and  Reims)  it  was  read  aloud  to  the 
priests  for  a  standard  of  conduct.  According  to 
Hinemar  of  Reims,  a  priest  at  his  consecration  had 
to  bold  it  in  his  hand  and  swear  that  he  would  dis- 
charge his  office  accordingly.  In  the  form  of  con- 
versations with  his  friend  Peter,  Gregory  composed 
in  593-594,  his  Libri  IV.  dialogorum  de  vita  et  mirac- 
xdis  patrum  Italicorum  et  de  CBtemiiale  animarum. 
The  first  and  third  books  tell  wondrous  stories  of 
various  persons,  to  which  the  third  appends  all 
sorts  of  instructive  digressions;  the  second  book 
relates  the  Ufe  of  Benedict;  the  fourth,  wonderful 
apparitions  intended  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death.  This  work  was  much  in  vogue 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  rendered  into  Greek 
by  Pope  Zacharias  (d.  752),  and  into  Anglo-Saxon 
under  Alfred's  direction.  Gregory  constantly  em- 
phasized his  conviction  that  one  of  the  pastor's 
main  duties  is  preaching,  and  industriously  prac- 
tised it  himself,  so  long  as  his  health  permitted. 
Twenty-two  homilies  by  him  on  Ezek.  i.  1-iv.  3 
and  zl.  are  preserved  as  well  as  forty  homilies  on 
passages  from  the  Gospels.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  Gregory's  letters  are  extant  and  have 
great  value  for  the  history  of  the  time.  Lastly  he 
composed  hymns.  Those  which  are  universally  at- 
tributed to  him  show  resemblance  in  both  substance 
and  form  to  the  hymns  of  Ambrose.* 

In  the  liturgical  sphere,  Gregory  was  certainly 
active,  but  the  evidence  does  not  altogether  con- 
firm the  traditional  view  that  "he  es- 
Reformof  tablished  a  strict  order  in  the  ordo 
the  liturgy.  Romanus  for  the  solemn  observance 
of  mass,  as  performed  in  Rome  on 
processional  days,   transcribing  from   the  Psalms 
into  the  liber  antiphonarius  the  portions  to  be  sung 
during  the  introit,  gradual,  haUelujah,  tract,  ofifer- 
tcry,  and  communion,  and  eliminating  from  the 
sacramentary  of  Gelasius  whatever  he  deemed  un- 
necessary;  but  adding  new  matter,  and  thus  be- 
coming the  author  of  the  sacramentary  still  known 
by  his  name,  besides  perhaps  compiling  the  liber 
TefpofualiSf  containing  the   responsories  usual   in 
the  mass,  and  the  hymns  of  the  canonical  book  of 
hours."    Nor  is  it  altogether  certain  whether  that 
Btyle  of  liturgical  chant  which  has  become  custom- 
ary in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  rightly  termed 
"Gregorian"  after  Gregory  I.  as  its  originator  (see 
ifusic.  Sacred,  II.,  1,  §  2).    Against  such  an  epoch- 
making  activity  on  Gregory's  part  in  the  musical 
sphere  J  it  is  especially  significant  that  no  indica- 
tions of  it  appear  either  in  his  versatile  correspond- 
ence, or  in  any  other  sources  in  all  the  seventh 
century;   although  it  is  certain  that  he  foimded  a 

*  Tbe  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works  attributes  eight 
hymns  to  him.  vis.  (1)  Prima  dierum  omnium^  several  Eng. 
tranjila.,  e.c.,  J.  M.  Neale.  "  On  this  the  day  that  saw  the 
earth";  D.  T.  Morgan,  "  Welcome!  Thou  chiefest  of  all 
ciasrs":  (2)  Node  ttirgeniea  vigiUmu*  omnet,  by  Cardinal 
Newman.  "  Let  us  arise  and  watch  by  night";  (3)  Ecce  jam 
twcUm  tentuitwr  umbra,  by  Cardinal  Newman,  "  Paler  have 
CTown  the  shades  of  night";  (4)  Clarum  decua  jejunii,  by 
R.  F.  Littledale,  "  The  shining  glory  of  the  fast";  (5)  Audi, 
bemgne  eondiior,  by  J.  M.  Neale,  "  O  Maker  of  the  world, 
ipiTe  ear";  (6)  Rex  Chriate,  factor  omnium,  by  Ray  Palmer. 
**  O  Christ!  our  King";  (7)  Lucia  creator  optima,  by  Cardinal 
Newman,  '*  Father  of  lights,  by  whom  each  day";  and  (8) 
Maono  aaluHa  gaudio,    Cf.  Julian,  Hymnology,  passim. 


chorister  school  in  Rome  to  improve  the  church 
singing. 

Gregory's  importance  in  the  history  of  dogmatics 
is  great.  During  the  Middle  Ages  no  Christian 
writer  of  the  past  was  studied  so  much  as  he. 
Though  he  furnished  no  original  thoughts,  this  very 

defect  made  his  writings  es{>eciaUy 
Gregory's  useful  for  an  era  wherein  the  only  valid 
Theology,    rule  was  to  transfer  what  was  old  into 

the  new  ecclesiastical  forms  which 
grew  out  of  national  readjustments.  Furthermore, 
he  was  commended  by  the  fact  that  he  appeared  to 
lean  entirely  upon  the  great  Augustine,  and  was 
even  able  to  replace  the  latter,  reproducing  his 
thoughts  in  such  a  form  that  they  were  no  longer 
too  difficult  for  the  uneducated  multitudes.  The 
impression  is  not  infrequently  given  that  Gregory 
may  have  possessed  more  Christianity  than  he 
offered  to  others;  the  fact  is  that  the  same  regard 
for  the  attainable  as  is  traceable  in  all  his  pol- 
icies caused  him,  as  a  teacher,  to  say  only  so  much, 
and  that  only  in  such  guise,  as,  in  his  opinion, 
could  find  acceptance  and  exert  practical  influence 
amid  the  ecclesiastical  conditions  then  prevalent. 
As  thus  viewed,  Gregory's  contribution  may  be 
termed  an  abridged  and  materialized  Augustinian- 
ism.  Stiff  necks  are  to  bend  under  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  Holy  Church.  The  former 
is  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  outside  the  latter 
one  can  "absolutely  not  be  saved."  That  is  to 
say,  none  but  the  officiating  "regents"  in  this 
Church  administer  the  necessary  "boons"  to  the 
attainment  of  salvation.  True,  Christ  "appeased 
by  his  death  the  judge's  wrath";  but  his  sacrifice 
undergoes  its  effectual  repetition  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  provided  by  the  Church.  Consequently 
the  Church,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  is  possessed 
of  a  means  for  influencing  God.  Again,  this  "good 
work"  dispensed  by  the  Church  also  profits  the 
dead  in  Purgatory,  while  it  sometimes  helps  even 
the  living  in  earthly  tribulation.  In  like  manner, 
Gregory  sharply  defined  and  incorporated  into  the 
church  doctrinal  plan  certain  theories  which  had 
long  been  in  vogue  in  a  supplementary  way,  but 
which  Augustine  had  admitted  to  be  only  "per- 
haps" true,  or  "not  incredible";  and  he  likewise 
keenly  appreciated  the  value  of  the  marvelous  in 
impressing  a  people  still  half-pagan.  His  doctrine 
of  sin  and  grace  is  so  far  Augustinian  that  he 
teaches  the  damnation  of  children  dying  without 
baptism,  and  seems  to  assume  the  irresistibility  of 
grace  {Moralia,  IX.,  ix.  13);  even  though  he  speaks 
of  a  "monstrous  great  weakness"  in  fallen  man,  of 
our  "voluntary  accord  with  the  grace  which  frees 
us,"  and  of  the  cooperation  of  man's  will  in  good 
works.  In  this  light  "it  can  be  said  of  us  that  we 
free  ourselves";  and  therefore  "the  good  that  we 
do  is  both  God's  and  our  own  doing,"  and  becomes 
our  "merit."  In  a  similar  vein  he  sp)eaks  of  the 
"hidden  decree  of  predestination";  but  "the  de- 
termined number  of  the  elect,"  rests  on  "  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God."  Gregory  indeed  appears  to 
hold  the  necessity  of  an  inward  transformation  of 
man,  in  that  according  to  him  the  voice  of  the  bpirit 
which  speaks  in  man  by  process  of  the  Word  in- 
spires love  toward  the  invisible  Creator,  and,  con- 
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sequently,  th^  will  of  what  is  good.  In  reality, 
however,  whenever  he  aims  to  inBure  the  doing  of 
what  is  good,  he  virtually  assumes  that  his  readers 
or  liearerB  do  not  do  so  out  of  love,  the  predomina- 
ting motive  being  "  the  fear  of  eternal  pain.^*  He 
is  always  guarding  against  the  contingency  that  the 
acceptance  of  forgiveness  may  result  in  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  light  against  sin;  so  that  he  not  only 
requires  the  Church  to  intermingle  hope  and  fear 
for  its  believers;  biit  also  stresses  his  conviction 
that  *^no  sin  is  forgiven  without  punishment.'*  If 
man  will  not  punkh  himself,  God  will  punish.  On 
one  occasion,  to  be  sure,  he  can  say:  ** Certainly 
God  has  no  joy  in  our  suffering;  he  simply  cures 
our  sin-flicknesa  by  means  of  correspond  itig  reme- 
dies/' But  if  he  then  declares  that  ^'upon  sinful 
pleasure  there  must  follow  the  bitterness  of  toars; 
upon  unrestraint  in  what  is  disallowed,  restraint 
from  what  is  allowed '^  thia,  in  tum^  he  can  call 
"a  satisfaction  for  the  Creator,"  a  "sacrifice  to 
cancel  guilt.'*  If  Gpegoty'a  exaltation  of  the  con- 
templative life  above  the  secular  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  if  to  all  this  there  be  added  the  consideration 
that  the  idea  of  intercession  is  already  so  great 
a  factx^r  in  his  life,  while  not  only  Christ  but  also 
the  angels  and  saints  are  recommended  as  inter- 
ceding protectors;  it  becomes  clear  that  the  type 
of  Christianity  which  fi^nds  expression  in  Greg- 
ory's writings  became  the  religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  underwent  but  little  further  develop- 
ment. 

Gregory  died  on  Mar.  11 ,  604.    The  Chureh  re- 
ceived him  into  the  number  of  her  saints,  and  hon- 
ored him  by  the  title  of  ''the  Great,"    His  earnest 
monastic  ptety;   his  restless  toiling  for 
Gregory's    the  extension  and  strengthening  of  the 
Character    faith,  for  the  elevation  of  morals,  for 
and  Influ-    union   of    the   various   churches   with 
ence*        the  see  of  Rome^  and  the  justice  and 
gentleness,  energy  and  patience  tljat 
he  showed— all  this  makes  him  one  of  the  noblest 
representatives  of  the  papacy.     If^  notwithstand- 
ing his  defects  of  actual  scholarship  and  original 
thoughts,  he  has  been   reckoned  one  of  the  four 
great  doctors  of  the  Western  Churchy  the  explana- 
tion is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  comparative  power  of 
even  a  dim  light  in  a  dark  age;   on  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  age  sue<^^ing  him  found  the 
dwarfed  type  of  Christianity  which  he  transmitted 
fuUy  satisfactory.  Wilbelm  Walt  her. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Liita  of  literature  wilt  be  found  in  Pottfaaat, 
W^weiM^,  pp.  53&-540,  1349^50,  The  Opera  are  col- 
)«oted  in  MFL,  Ixxv.-lxxix.  Hit  Di^agorum  ^ifrri 
Qwaiuar,  ed.  W.  F()fitt*r^  appeared  Halle*  1870  (the  b«at). 
The  tnoBt  worthy  edition  of  hin  Epistles  ii  by  P.  Ewald 
and  L.  HarfmRnn,  2  vqla.,  Betbn,  1887-99.  His  Decretal 
ara  in  the  Butlarium  moQnufft  Romanum^  ed.  A.  Tomaa- 
Mttt,  ].  159-160.  Turin.  18f>7;  and  his  Bymaw  in  H.  A. 
n&tijet  The§auruM  A^tniwlo^runit,  i,  175  SQq.,  HaUe,  1841; 
King  Alfred' t  Vernon  of  GrttQmTf'a  Paatend  Care,  cd.  H. 
Sweet,  appeared  Londoii,  187L  P&rtm  of  the  Workt, 
Iranfll.  by  J.  BiLrmby,  are  in  Fathers  for  EngHth  Rmdirt, 
London,  1878,  and  by  the  Marac^  pereon  his  Pasiortil  RuU 
atid  StL^t^  EpistLpi,  vdUt  InttoducioT-u  Notes  and  Indiset^ 
in  NPNF,  2d  Her.,  voh  xii.  laterE^tiruf  issuer  nre:  The 
JWoioffiJ*!  of  S.  Qrtaarie,  Paria,  1608.  ed.  H.  J.  Cbleridge, 
London,  1^72:  and  Ths  Life  and  Miraelea  of  S.  Benedid, 
frowi  an  uH  Vrreion  fry  P.  H\,  ParU,  1808,  ed,  F.  J.  Luek, 
ib.  ISSO.  Afi  Enji.  transl  of  the  Mi/rnbt  on  the  Book  of 
Jobf  3  voU.,  ed.  E.  6.  Puaey,  app^sared  in  the  Live*  of  the 


Fathen,  London^  18BB,  and  Belectlon  tiom  the  Dialogtim, 
ih  1001. 

The  aouroes  for  a  life  are:  Liber  poniiStxiliM,  «d-  Dtlr 
chemf,  L  14:3  miq.,  Paria,  1880,  and  ed.  MommwD  in 
MQH,  Gett.  potU.  Rirm..  i  (1808),  160-162;  the  VUa  by 
FauluB  Di&eotiUs^  in  MPL^  bucv.  41  Riq..  and  tkat  b^^ 
Johannei  EKaconuj,  ib.  pp.  63  aqq-j  PiiuJne  Diaooattt, 
Hiti,  Lanoobtjrdorum,  iii.  24-2S.  HJid  it.  S,  ed,  Waiti  in 
MOB,  ScHpL  rrr.  Lanffoh.,  j  11878),  12-187;  Gn^oc^f 
of  Toura.  Iliat  Francorum,  x.  1-2.  ed.  Wsjti  in  MGB, 
Script,  rer.  Afer&v.,  i  <1885)*  i-150:  Bede.  Hiei.  eccL,  i. 
32-23.  ii,  1-3,  y.  25:  JafTi^,  Regeeta.  L  443  aqq.:  P.  Ewald. 
Die  AUe»te  Bioffraphie  Gregorw  /.,  in  G.  WaitJ»  Hietarim-ke 
4vf«4ii¥,  Hanover,  iSSft. 

Modern  tres tinea  on  the  subject  are:  G.  Lau,  Gregcr  /,, 
Leipsic,  1S45;  E.  ClaiiEier,  S.  GrSgoiTe,  3  vol  a..  Parin,  1889- 
ISOO:  T*  Bopamaim,  Gre^or  /.  der  Groete,  Paderbom,  18S0; 
A.  Snow,  St  Gregory,  hie  Worke  and  hie  Spirit.  Lopdon, 
1802;  F.  Gregoroviufl.  Hiet.  of  the  CUy  of  Rome,  ii.  Sfi- 
99,  ib.  ia&4j  C.  WnlfBgruber,  Ortgar  der  Qroe^e.  Saul^ratl, 
1897;  F.  H,  Duddon,  Gregory  the  Great,  2  vols..  Ijondon, 
1006  (enticaj  and  independent);  Maon.  Popee^  i.  1-250 
(hjB  btten  to  Leoiitia  and  Phoco^,  pp,  41f^-424);  C«iLUen 
Avteure  MerSa^  xi.  429-587.  of-  lodex;  Neander,  Chri*' 
Han  Church,  ill.  112-110,  141-151  et  pAAaJcn,  cotimitt  la- 
dex  (very  full  and  v&ried  diflcuMion);  Schaff,  CArialiait 
Church,  iv.  211-229;  Bower,  P&pet,  I  390-424:  Milman, 
Laiin  Ckriatianity,  ii.  42-88;  Ueimbucher,  Orden  und 
KGngregaUonen,  i.  104  iqq.;  Eeitherf,  KD,  iL5M:  Hauck, 
KD,  i.  426  Kjq.  et  pa^m;  DCS,  Ii.  779-701;  much  of 
the  literature  given  under  AiracsTtNe  {AverriH}^  Bjunt, 
beari  on  tbia  Rubjeet^ 

For  treatment  of  various  phases  of  Gregory V  aetlvitiM 
oonauU:  P.  Gams.  Kir^engtechi^hte  non  Epanien^  ii.,  ptt 
2,  Rjeeensburg,  1862;  L.  Finland,  J^  Politique  de  S.  Qr4^ 
gfAre.  Paris,  1872;  Griaar,  in  ZKT,  i  (1877),  321  sqq., 
52(i  m^,  ^v,,  1890:  T.  Wollschack,  Die  VerhAUmam 
Italiene  .  ,  .  nach  dem  Briefweckul  Qrtgfjr*  /.,  fioim, 
1888;  W.  WeisbBum,  Dw  wichtigeten  RifMun^en.  und 
Ziele  der  ThMigkrit  dee  Papttea  GrrgoT,  Bonn,  1SS4:  F* 
GOrrei.  in  ZfVT.  s^cixdSSQ),  3S  sqq.;  H,  GelMr,  in  JPr, 
idii  {1S87],  649  Bqg.;  L.  M.  H&rtmanD,  Unietttu^unQ  rvr 
Geschichie  der  byMantiniedten  VerwattuTig  in  itaHen.  Leiptae; 
1889:  F.  W.  Keliett.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  and  Mm  fl#* 
fttHone  with  Gaul^  Cambridjce,  1889;  E.  Basaenge.  Di« 
i^mdung  A^gualina  mtr  Bekehrung  der  Angilxirkeen.  Leip- 
sio,  1800:  R.  Heinrich»,  jn  KatholUe.  1894.  pp.  12  aqq.; 
The  Jidiaaion  of  St.  Auguetine  to  Engla^  acexwding  to  the 
Oriffiruii  D&eumenta,  Cambrid^,  1897;  F.  II.  I>tjdd«a, 
Ore^wy  the  Oreoi,  hie  Place  in  Hiet,  and  ThousM*  Londoo, 
10O6, 

On  hiy  writings t  A.  Ebert,  Oe^dtid^te  der  chniClid^ 
[ateiniach^n  iJieraiur^  pp.  516  sqq..  Leip&ie,  1874*  On  bia 
liturifica!  influenoe:  W.  Hohane,  IHe  Bedeutunff  Gn^ort 
.  .  .  ala  Htwgiadur  Sckrifteteller,  Glatt,  1889;  F.  A.  G«- 
vaert.  Lea  Originea  da  cAanI  titurgiquM  de  C^gliae  la- 
tine,  Ghent,  1890;  G.  Morin,  Lee  VeritabUe  Originee  du 
rhant  Qrfgorien.  Abbaye  de  Mared^uue,  ISOO;  Grinr.  in 
ZKT,  xiv  USOO),  377  aqq.;  JuUan,  Hymnoiogy,  PP^  *«&- 
470.  Oil  bis  eigniGcance  aa  a  theoloipaii^  G.  F.  Wiggera. 
in  ZHT,  1S54,  pp.  7-42:  C,  E.  Luthardt,  Die  L^re  «ni» 
freien  WUien.  p.  S3.  Leipsie,  1863;  J.  Nirsehl.  I^Mwdk 
der  Pattoiogi^i  und  PatriatiM.  iii.  633  sqq..  Maim,  188S; 
F.  Looffi.  Leitfaden  rum  Studium  der  DogmengeeeikidUle, 
pp,  244  Bqri.,  Halle.  1893:  E.  Seebez^,  Lehrbueh  det  D^ 
mengeaehiehte,  ii.  1  6cm„  Leipdc^  1808;  Hamack,  Dogma^ 
iJL-vi.  passim^ 

Gregory  IL :     Pope  715-731 .     A  Roman  by  birth, 

he  waa  destmed  from  chUdhood  for  the  ecdesiAa- 
tical  state.  Under  Sergius  I,  (6S7-701)  he  became 
a.  subdeacon^  and  was  made  treasurer  and  Ubm^rian 
of  the  Roman  Church,  He  accompanied  CooetAn- 
tine  L  (q.v.)  on  his  journey  (709--711)  to  the  By- 
zantine court,  and  is  said  to  have  made  bia  mark 
in  tbe  discnsaiona  there.  He  was  electa  P^P^ 
May  19 1  7  IB.  Hia  pontificate  waa  marked  by  the 
beginning  of  the  great  conBict  between  the  Homan 
see  and  the  Lombards,  which  euded  in  the  downfall 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom;  by  his  contrijversy  with 
the  iconoclastic  Emperor  Leo  III.;  and  by  hk  rela- 
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tion  to  Boniface  and  the  nascent  Germanic  na- 
tkuul  churches  of  central  and  northern  Europe.  In 
regard  to  the  first  point,  Gregory  recognized  from 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  the  danger  offered 
by  the  Lombard  kingdom  to  Rome  and  the  Church; 
but  for  some  time  he  contrived  to  maintain  friendly 
idations  with  the  coiui^  of  Pavia,  succeeding  in 
gaining  from  Liutprand  in  715  or  716  the  restora- 
tkm  of  a  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter  near 
Genoa,  and  in  728  the  city  and  district  of  Sutri. 
The  first  outbreak  of  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
iooQocIastic  edict  of  Leo  III.,  which  caused  all  Italy 
to  rise  against  the  Byzantine  overlordship.  Even 
Ravenna  opened  its  gates  to  the  Lombards.  But 
Gregory  was  forced  to  proceed  against  the  emperor, 
and  solenmly  condemned  the  iconoclasts  in  a  synod 
held  about  729.  The  east  coast  from  Venice  to 
Osimo  threw  off  the  Byzantine  rule,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  an  Italian  emperor  was  even  discussed. 
Gregonr,  however,  rightly  perceived  a  greater  dan- 
ger in  Liutprand  than  in  Leo.  When  the  eunuch 
Eutyehius  was  sent  as  exarch  of  Ravenna  about 
790,  he  made  conunon  cause  with  the  Lombards 
against  the  pope,  whose  opposition  to  the  emperor 
was  on  purely  ecclesiastical  grounds,  and  even  on 
those  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  In 
these  difficulties  Gregory  was  comforted  by  the 
sobmiasive  reverence  of  the  Western  peoples,  greater 
than  they  had  shown  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 
King  Ina  of  Wessex  founded  the  8chola  Saxonum  at 
Rome  and  established  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence 
in  his  kingdom  for  its  support.  Theodo  of  Bavaria 
came  to  Rome  in  716  to  consult  the  pope  about  the 
eedesiaBtical  organization  of  his  dominions,  and  a 
few  years  later  Gregory  came  into  relations  with 
Bonifaoe,  sending  him  to  Thuringia  in  719  and  con- 
Koating  him  bishop  in  722  that  he  might  go  to 
the  north  as  an  ecclesiastical  organizer  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Holy  See  (see  Boniface,  Saint; 
Papal  States).  No  pope  since  Gregory  the  Great 
had  done  so  much  for  the  increase  of  the  papal 
territory,  for  the  elevation  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
Rome,  or  for  the  promotion  of  monasticism,  and 
none  had  followed  with  such  intelligent  force  the 
path  of  development  marked  out  by  the  first  of 
his  name.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

Bduoqbapht:  His  BpUtola  et  eanonea  are  in  MPL,  Ixxxix. 
CoosoH:  lAber  ponUfiaUi$,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  249-257, 
I^t,  1886;  Pauluii  Diaconus,  Hiat.  Langobardontm,  vi. 
40.«i  Waitx  in  MOH,  Script,  rer.  Lanoob.,  i  (1878),  12- 
1S7;  J%Si,  Bto^ata,  i.  249-257;  F.  Kunstmann.  Die  la- 
1*i**»dmP6niienHaIbiieher  der  AngeUachaen,  Maim,  1844; 
A.  TOD  Reumont,  GethiekU  der  Stadi  Rom,  ii.  213  sqq., 
Berlin,  1867;  R.  Baxnuum,  Die  Politik  der  P&pete,  i. 
185-20Q.  Elberfeld,  1868;  J.  Langen.  GeechichU  der  r6mi- 
•*^Kinhe,  i.  602-618.  Bonn,  1885;  F.  Gregorovius, 
HitLffftiit  CUy  of  Rome,  ii.  215.  231-241,  London,  1894; 
Scbtff.  CkriOian  Church,  iv.  231;  Neander,  ChriHian 
^^^^onft,  iii.  47-48  (his  letter  to  Leo  is  on  pp.  210-212); 
Maan,  Popes,  i.  141-202,  and  the  letters  to  Leo.  pp.  498- 
502,  Bawtr,  Popee,  ii.  20-69;  Milman,  Latin  Chriatianitv, 
a.  31M17  et  passim;  Hauck,  KD,  i.  364-366  et  passim; 
X>CB,U.m-796. 

Gfegory  m. :  Pope  731-741.  He  was  of  Syrian 
origin,  and  was  elected  Mar.  18,  731,  succeeding 
Gref^Tf  II.  His  first  care  was  to  establish  better 
rdatioDs  with  Constantinople,  and  to  induce  Leo 
m.  to  abandon  his  iconoclastic  position,  though 
without  success.     The  stubbonmees  of  the  em- 


peror and  the  danger  from  the  Lombards  ultimately 
forced  Gregory  to  widen  the  breach  between  new 
and  old  Rome.  Of  the  measures  which  he  took  to 
strengthen  himself  against  the  Lombards,  his  alli- 
ance with  the  dukes  of  Benev(ento  and  Spoleto 
brought  him  into  direct  conflict  with  Liutprand, 
who  appeared  before  Rome  in  the  summer  of  739. 
Gregory  twice  urgently  besought  the  aid  of  Charles 
Martel;  and  although  this  was  refused,  and  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  delivered  him  from  the 
Lombard  attack,  it  was  clear  that  only  in  alliance 
with  the  Franks  could  the  papal  see  maintain 
its  independence  (see  Papal  ^ates).  He  was 
more  successful  in  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration. He  maintained  the  relations  of  his 
predecessor  with  Boniface,  whom  he  made  arch- 
bishop in  732  with  the  right  to  organize  new  dio- 
ceses as  he  saw  fit  in  Germany,  and  in  738-739  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  his  Saxon  missionary  plans 
and  devote  himself  as  papal  vicar  to  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  Bavarian  and  Alemannic  churches  (see 
Boniface,  Saint).  In  the  same  spirit  he  at- 
tempted to  draw  closer  the  ties  between  himself 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  to  attach  the 
North  Italian  bishops  more  firmly  to  Rome,  and 
generally  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction.  After  Gregory  II.,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  pope  of  the  eighth  century. 

(H.  BOhmer.) 

Biblioorapht:  His  Scripta  are  in  MPL,  Ixxxix.,  and  hia 
EpietoloB  in  MPL,  xcviii.  Consult:  Liber  porUificalie,  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  415-425,  Paris,  1886;  Paulus  Diaoonus, 
Hist.  Langcbardorum,  vi.  54-56,  ed.  Waits  in  MOH, 
Script,  rer.  Langcb.,  i  (1878),  12-187;  Fredegar,  Chroni- 
con,  Coniinuationee,  xxii.,  ed.  Knisoh  in  MOH,  Script,  rer. 
Merov.,  ii  (1888),  168-193;  Jaff«,  Regeata,  i.  257-262; 
R.  Baxnuuin,  Die  Politik  der  P&pete,  i.  209-218,  Elber- 
feld, 1868;  J.  Langen,  Geachichte  der  rOmieehen  Ktrehe, 
i.  618-628,  Bonn,  1885;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiet.  of  the  City 
of  Rome,  ii.  241-254,  London,  1894;  Neander,  Chrietian 
Church,  iii.  50-67;  Schaflf,  Christian  Chur(^,  iv.  231-232; 
Mann,  Popes,  i.  203-224;  Bower,  Popes,  ii.  69-76;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  ii.  323,  382-386;  Hauck,  KD,  i. 
468-169  et  passim;   DCB,  ii.  796-798. 

Gregory  IV. :  Pope  827-844.  He  was  a  Roman 
of  noble  birth  and  had  been  priest  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Mark.  His  election  was  the  first  at  which 
the  ConstUtUio  Lotharii  was  carried  out,  the  Roman 
proceres  acting  as  electors,  and  an  imperial  missu8 
confirming  the  choice  before  his  consecration,  to 
which  another  preliminary  was  the  taking  of  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor.  This  dependence 
on  the  Prankish  power  lasted  through  the  first 
years  of  his  pontificate,  and  was  only  mitigated  by 
the  conflicts  in  the  imperial  family.  Early  in  833 
he  went  to  Germany  at  the  summons  of  the  yoimg 
Lothair  to  work  for  peace  in  the  imperial  house  and 
for  the  unity  of  the  empire.  But  after  efforts  in 
which  he  was  misunderstood  by  both  parties  his 
intervention  proved  fruitless,  and  he  went  back  to 
Rome  feeling  that  he  had  been  tricked,  and  remained 
friendly  to  Louis  as  long  as  the  latter  lived,  at- 
tempting again  to  work  for  peace  upon  his  death, 
but  with  what  success  is  not  known.  He  labored 
with  great  liberality  for  the  building  and  furnish-, 
ing  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  erected  a 
strong  fortress  against  the  Saracens  in  the  ruins 
of  Ostia.    He  died  in  Jan.,  844.        (H.  BOhmer.) 
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BiBLionnA^ttr:  Hia  EpiMt£>lm  are  in  AfPL,  cvi.  Coniult: 
LUier  pontittmii*,  ed.  Du«?he*na,  ii.  73-^6,  Faiie,  1802; 
Eiiibaf.i.  .4nriaif*.  ed.  Pert  a  in  MOH,  S^pt.,  i  il%m* 
135-21 H;  TheKanm,  Vittt  Hitid&wiei^  pKapi.  xli.,  xlVJiL, 
K-i.,  ed.  Pert*  in  AWtS,  Script.,  ii  {1829>*  5S5-fl03;  R. 
BftxniAnn,  iMe  Politik  der  Piiptte,  i.  33^34t,  Elberfeid, 
18§S;  B.  SlmHcm.  JakrbOck^r  dt*  dmUch^n  Rtidut  untxr 
Ludwig  dfm  Frommen,  i.  2S5-2S6,  ii.  32-^1,  164  «]q., 
L«ipHiCi  1876;  J.  L&iMren,  Getdtichte  der  rtnnitch^n  Kv'cJu, 
I  816-B22,  l^nn*  18S5;  M,  Helmbuchtr,  J'aprhtaAl™ 
ttft&r  <rfen  Kamhnffern^  pp.  144^148,  Augsburg.  1889;  F= 
Gre£DftJviu#.  Hut  of  the  Citff  of  Bome^  iiU  65-81 » London, 
1805;  Heuider,  Christian  Chureh,  iii.  277  et  pauim; 
Bo  weft  Fo|»i,  ii.  209-314;  Milm&n,  Latin  ChHaHaniiv^ 
il  54^Ml:   RvlhqK  KB,  ii.  45S-470. 

Gregory  V.  (Bruno  of  Carinthia) :  Pope  996-999. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Otto  the  Great  and 
uncle  of  the  later  emperor,  ConiBd  ILj  and  thia  re- 
lationship, together  with  hi^  German  education, 
accounts  for  his  partial  subaerviency  to  the  views 
then  prevalent  at  the  imperial  court.  Under  the 
inflnence,  however,  of  the  old  curial  tradittona,  ho 
took  the  papal  standpoint  in  the  strife  about  the 
see  of  Reims  (see  Sylvester  II.,  Pope),  and  at  a 
synod  at  PUvia  in  the  spring  of  997  suspended  all 
the  French  bishops  who  had  taken  a  part  in  Ar- 
nulf^s  deposition,  and  declared  energetically  in 
favor  of  his  restoration.  He  took  strong  moral 
ground  also  ag^iinst  the  uncanonical  marrkge  of 
Robert  of  France  and  against  simony.  Toward 
the  end  of  996  he  was  driven  from  Rome  hy  Cres- 
centius,  the  leader  of  the  Roman  nobles,  who  the 
next  year  set  up  John,  archbishop  of  Piacema,  fof^ 
merly  the  tutor  of  Otto  IIL.  as  antipope  (see  John 
XVl.).  In  Feb.,  998,  Gregory  was  forcibly  re- 
stored by  Otto,  after  which  he  was  wholly  depiend- 
ent  upon  the  imperial  power.  At  his  death  (Fob. 
18,  999)  the  papacy  Tvas  more  dependent  on  the 
crown  than  at  any  time  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire  by  Otto  the  Great*  (H.  B5hmbr*) 

BiBuooRApaT;  Libar  v^ntifieali^^  ed*  Duchesne,  ii*  261, 
Paris,  lfi02;  ViUg  Niti,  in  ASB,  Sept.,  vii.  336;  JafT^, 
RtQe9tx^,  i.  480—405;  Anmtleii  H ildei^ieimetmet,  ed.  Pej-tx 
In  Mail.  Scripi.,  in.  (1830)  18-22,  42-70,  00-112;  An- 
nalea  Quedtinburff^TimMt  in  the  eanip,  jjp.  22-^,  72-90; 
Ttkdtniar,  Chronimn,  IV.  xxvii.,  xxx..  xliii.-xliv*.  cd. 
Pert!  in  MUff.  5cn>/.,  lii.  (1839)  723-78J;  R.  BaimAnn. 
iHn  PolUik  der  PtptU.  ii,  147- 15&,  Etberfeld  ISfjO; 
J.  Langen,  G^f^hi^le.  d^r  ritmisdntn  Kirdnt,  IL  3SI-3S7, 
Bnnn,  1802^  Hauck,  KD,  iii.  250-264,  559;  F.  Ore^^oroviuii, 
Hitt.  &f  ths  Citu  of  Rmne,  iii.  410-402,  Ixindon,  1895; 
&cbaff.  Christian  Church,  iv.  202,  294-296;  Neander. 
Chriitmn  Church,  iii.  374;  Bower,  P&peB,  ii,  329-331; 
J.  Bryw*,  Naty  kmrtan  Empire,  pp,  235-236  et  pAflfliin, 
New  York,  1904. 

Gregory  VI,:  Antipope  1012.  He  was  set  up 
by  the  Crescentian  party  as  antipope  to  Benedict 
Vni.  (q.v.),  who  was  elevated  by  the  Tusculan 
party  in  1012.  Being  comixjll^  to  flee  from  Rome, 
he  betook  himself  to  Germany,  t<i  King  Henry  II., 
but  was  by  htm  constrained  to  lay  dowTi  the  papal 
dignity.    What  became  of  him  is  not  knoini. 

CaHL  MlftBT, 

BtBL.TrK3RA.7HT*  Thietmu*  Cknmicon,  vi.  61,  0d.  Perti  in 
MGH.  Script,  iii.  (1830);  Jaffi^.  Etgetto.  i.  S14;  S.  HirAcb, 
Jaltrb^hrr  dct  deuUehMn  Reicha  unirr  firinrieh  //.,  ti. 
3S5,  390^391;  F.  Gi^oniviu/i,  Hiitt.  of  ih&  City  iff  Rama, 
iv,  14,  London,  1806;  P.  G.  Wsppler,  Pap$i  Benedict 
VIII..  pp.  15,  10,  22.  Leipftie,  1S07* 

Gregory  VI.  ( Johannes  G rat ianus):  Pope  1045-46. 
While  archpriest  of  Ban  Giovanm  a  Porta  Lattna^ 


he  bought  the  papal  di^ty  from  Pope  Benedict  IX, 
by  a  written  eontraet  dated  May  1,  1045,  for  the 
sum  of  1 ,000  (or  2,000)  pounds  silver.  It  is  probable 
that  this  downright  simony  was  not  publicly  known 
at  the  outset,  for  Peter  Damian  (q,vO  entliu^ias- 
tically  congratubted  Gregory  on  his  elevation. 
Gregory's  personal  reputation  in  Rome  was  good 
and  he  also  secured  recognition  abroad.  However^ 
when  it  became  not<>rioua  in  what  way  he  had  risen 
to  the  papacy,  his  continuance  in  the  office  was 
impossible.  Benedict  had  reaffirmed  his  claim  to 
the  papacy  and  John,  bishop  of  SabinSp  was  also 
trying  to  reign  as  Sylvester  III.  To  remove  the 
scandal  of  three  popes  and  terminate  the  impossible 
situation,  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1046.  Gregory  was 
deposed  at  a  synod  at  Sutri,  Dec,  20,  1046^  or  per- 
haps, for  the  sake  of  form,  he  was  forced  to  depose 
himself.  He  was  exiled  as  state  prisoner  to  Ger* 
many^probably  to  Cologne,  where  he  appcjars  to 
have  died  about  the  beginning  of  1048.  See  Benis- 
nicT  IX.  CAJii«MmeT. 

BisLtMiiAPKT:  Jftff^,  R€Q€Mta.  u  524-fi2fi,  iL  709:  K,  B«k- 
nwan,  Uit  Palitik  der  PaptU,  ii.  199  &qq.,  Elberfelcf.  tW&; 
E.  BtPindorn^,  JahritUcher  dta  deutKhtn  Reuka  unter  2/ riff 
rich  tii.i  VoJa*  i.-ii.,  Leipsic,  1S74-SI ;  J.  Langtn,  (?*• 
aehidite  der  rfimiwA^ii  Kirche.  vd.  iii*,  Bonti,  1892;  C. 
Mifbt,  Die  Publitiatik  im  ZeitoUa-  Gregory  ¥IL,  pp.  Ml, 
361,  571  fiqq.,  Lcipnic,  1804;  F.  GjnBgon>vio«,  ifiMt.  of  tkt 
Ciiy  nf  J^ome,  iV,  50-56  H  London,  lft96;  Hefele,  Cowdliem-' 
OeachichU,  iv.  707  »qq*;  Hauck,  KD,  570-570.  583-590; 
Nciuider,  ChriMiian  Chureh,  iii.  377,  3S0;  Bower,  J^^rpe*, 
ii,  341;    Milmnn^  lAxHn  ChriMtmniiu,  iji,  331-233, 

Gregory  Vn.    {Hildebrand):    Pope  I073-S5jonB 
of  the  greatest  of  popes  and  preeminently  the  rep- 
reaentativa  of  their  claims  to  temporal  power.    He 
was  bom  in  Tuscany  probably  near  the  beginning 
of  the  third  decide  of  the  eleventh  century,    Rao- 
vacum    (Rovacum)  is  given  as  tbe  place  of  his 
birth.      His   father   (Bunicus   or   Bo- 
Education*  niao)  appears  to  have  been  of  humble 
Services     station.     The   son   went  to  Rome   in 
to  Leo  IX.,  his  early  years  and  received  his  educa- 
Victor  IL,   tion  at  a  school  of  the  iateran.    When 
and  Stephen  Henry  IIL  of  Germany  ^  after  the  synod 
IX.,  1048-  of  Sutri  (1046),  took  Gregory  VI.  to 
J05S.        Germany  with  him  (see  Grecjoiit  VI*). 
Hildebrand    attended    Gregory    into 
exOe,  and  thus  by  personal  observation  learned  to 
know  tbe  land  which  was  destined  more  than  any 
other  to   influence   his  future  policy.     Thanks  to 
Bishop  Bruno  of  Toult  who  in  1048  succeeded  Pope 
Damasvis  II.  as  Leo  IX.,  Hildebrand  was  brougbt 
back  to  Home;   although  at  that  time  he  intended 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  monk.    He  ap- 
pearSf  indeed,  to  have  made  profession  in  Rome, 
whether  before  or  after  the  visit  to  Germany  must 
be  left  an  unsettled  tiueetion,     Leo  IX*  ordained 
Hildebrand     subdencon     (1049),     appointed     him 
"oeconomus"  of  the  Roman  Chureh,  assigned   to 
him  the  direction  of  St*  Paul's  monastery  at  Rome, 
and  in   1054  employed  him  as  legate  in  France. 
Victor  II.  also  showed  appreciation  of  him,  both 
admitting  him  to  the  papal  chancery  and  also  send^ 
ing  him  as  envoy  to  France.     When  Stephen  IX. 
found  it  desirable  to  have  the  acquiesoenee  of  tbe 
Empress  Agues  in  his  election,  he  committed  thia 
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difficult  mission  to  Bishop  Anselm  of  Lucca  and  to 
Hildebrand.  Nor  did  the  result  fail  to  justify  this 
mark  of  confidence.  How  highly  this  pope  es- 
teemed Hildebrand  appears  further  from  the  fact 
Uiat  when  seized  with  forebodings  of  death,  he 
solemnly  bound  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  to 
institute  no  new  papal  election  before  Hildebrand 
had  returned  from  Germany.  The  pope's  appre- 
henaoDs  proved,  after  his  sudden  death  (Mar.  29, 
1058),  to  be  well  founded.  Bishop  John  of  Villetri 
ma  immediately  made  pope  (Benedict  X.)  by  the 
Roman  nobility.  But  he  was  imable  to  maintain 
his  position,  and  this  was  Hildebrand 's  work  (see 
Benedict  X.).  He  heard  the  news  of  the  occur- 
rences in  Rome  at  Florence  on  his  way  back  from 
Gemumy,  and  he  at  once  effected  an  understanding 
with  Duke  Godfrey  concerning  an  opposition  candi- 
date; then  he  alienated  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
people  from  Benedict,  and  won  the  German  court 
to  his  plans.  After  the  preliminaries.  Bishop  Ger- 
hard of  Florence  was  elected  pope  by  the  cardinals 
in  conclave  at  Sienna,  and  enthroned  in  Rome  as 
Nicholas  U.  on  Jan.  24,  1059. 

Hildebrand 's  influence  during  the  administration 
of  Nicholas  is  unmistakable;    and  he  had  his  full 
share  in  the  great  events  which  mark  this  pontifi- 
cate (the  law  as  to  pap>al  election,  1059;    alliance 
of  the   papacy   with   the   Patarenes; 
Ficholas  n.  treaty  with  the  Normans;   see  Nicho- 
and  Alez-  las  II.).     He  became  archdeacon  in 
andern.    1059.    When  the  pope's  death  (1061) 
Hildebrand  imperiled  the  hardly  won  independ- 
Chosen     enoe  of  the  papacy  from  the  Roman 
I^  1073.  nobility  and  the  German  kingdom,  it 
was  Hildebrand  again  who  knew  how 
to  act  with  promptness  and  success.    The  fact  that 
Alexander  II.  (Anselm  of  Lucca)  was  elected,  and 
finaOy  asserted  himself  in  opposition  to  Bishop 
Oadalus  of  Parma  (Honorius  II.),  was  made  possi- 
ble through  Hildebrand 's  energy  (see  Alexander 
n.,  Pope;  Honorius  II.,  Antipope).    After  Alex- 
ander's death  (Apr.  21,  1073),  Hildebrand's  time 
had  oome.    During  the  funeral  solenmities  in  the 
Church  of  the  Lateran,  the  shout  went  up:   "Hil- 
debrand for  bishop!"  and  amid  the  tumiilt  Hilde- 
brand was  hurried  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula  and  enthroned.    It  took  place  in  direct  con- 
tfBdiction  to  the  election  law  of  1059;    but  at- 
tacks against  the  validity  of  the  election  were  not 
brought  forward  till  after  1076. 

By  far  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  history 

of  Gregory's  policy  deals  with   his   relations   to 

Gennany.    After  the  death  of  Henry  III.  (1056), 

the  power  of  the  kingdom  became  greatly  weakened 

under  the  regency  of  the  Empress  Agnes  and  the 

princes.    In  1073  Henry  IV.  (b.  1050) 

Relatioitt    was  still  inexperienced  in  statecraft, 

with        and  was  so  preoccupied  with  affairs 

Gemuuiy.    of  home  government  that  he  could  not 

Qnarrel     maintain  his  father's  attitude  toward 

with        the    Curia.      The    situation,    accord- 

Heniy  IV.  in^y,  was  imcommonly  favorable  for 

Gregory.     In  107^74  Henry  was  in 

such  straits  by  reason  of  the  insurgent  Saxons  that 

be  was  compelled  to  seek  the  pope's  support.    In 

Maj,  1074,  he  laid  certain  declarations  before  the 


pope's  legate  in  Nuremberg,  which  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  Gregory  that  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
plans  for  a  crusade  and  purposed,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  commit  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  Henry.  In  the  summer  of  1075,  how- 
ever, the  situation  of  the  German  king  changed 
completely  by  his  victory  over  the  Saxons  near 
Homburg  on  the  Unstrut,  thus  gaining  a  free  hand 
in  Germany,  with  corresponding  changes  in  his 
status  toward  the  pope.  Henry  despatched  his 
trusted  servant,  Count  Eberhard,  to  Lombardy  to 
restore  the  imperial  prestige  shattered  by  the  Pat- 
arene  movement.  He  appointed  Teobald  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Normans.  These  steps  on  the  king's  part  were  at 
variance  with  the  pope's  policy,  and  Gregory  ad- 
dressed him  an  ultimatum,  at  the  same  time  refer- 
ring to  alleged  crimes  of  the  king  for  which  he 
might  be  excommunicated  and  deposed.  Henry 
forthwith  convened  a  council  at  Worms  on  Jan. 
24,  1076.  The  attending  prelates  sided  with  the 
king  and  the  excitement  was  intensified  by  the  at- 
tacks of  Candidus  upon  the  pope,  with  the  result 
that  the  bishops  declared  Gregory  deposed,  while 
Henry  summoned  the  Romans  to  elect  a  new  pope. 
The  docimients  were  hurriedly  despatched  to  north- 
em  Italy,  and  the  episcopate  of  Lombardy  in- 
dorsed them  at  the  Synod  of  Piacenza. 

The  pap>ers  were  now  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Parma  contrived  to  have  them  read 
aloud  before  the  Lenten  synod  just  then  in  session. 
Gregory  retorted  by  excommunicating 
Heniy  Ex-  the  king,  declaring  him  deposed,  and 
communi-  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
Gated,  1076.  of  fealty.  Nevertheless,  the  political 
Canossa,  effect  of  the  papal  measures  was  con- 
Jan.,  1077.  tingent  upon  whether  the  German 
princes  would  remain  loyal  to  the 
king.  However,  the  pope's  calculation  proved  cor- 
rect; the  princes  fell  away  from  the  king.  The 
Saxons  found  the  moment  opportune  for  a  new  up- 
rising, and  in  Oct.,  1076,  the  princes  assembled  at 
Tribur  on  the  Rhine  to  confer  about  the  election  of 
a  new  king.  Although  they  disagreed  in  the  mat- 
ter, Henry  was  obliged  to  promise  the  pope  obedi- 
ence and  satisfaction,  but  even  so  his  crown  gained 
little  security.  The  rebellious  princes  agreed  to 
deprive  him  of  the  crown,  unless  the  ban  were  re- 
moved within  a  year,  and  also  resolved  to  invite 
the  pope  to  a  diet  of  the  princes  at  Augsburg,  set 
for  Feb.  2,  1077.  Henry  clearly  discerned  his 
predicament;  he  could  save  his  kingdom  only  by 
obtaining  release  from  the  ban.  Straightway  he  des- 
patched messengers  to  the  pope,  and  declared  him- 
self ready  to  make  fuU  satisfaction;  but  Gregory 
refused  to  release  him.  Henry  now  hurried  in  per- 
son to  Italy  and  put  upon  the  pope  the  moral  ob- 
ligation of  absolving  him  before  going  to  Germany. 
The  Alpine  passes  being  held  by  the  South  German 
princes,  he  traveled  through  Burgundy,  setting  out 
from  Speyer  shortly  before  Christmas,  and  reach- 
ing northern  Italy  in  good  season.  Gregory  had 
already  started  on  his  journey  to  Germany,  but 
was  awaiting  the  promised  escort  of  the  German 
princes.  Upon  tidings  of  the  king's  arrival  in 
Lombardy,  he  fled  to  Canossa  (11  m.  s.w.  of  Reggio), 
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the  castle  of  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  Henry 
appeared  before  the  gate  of  this  castle,  a  penitent, 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  Gregory  to  release  him, 
though  not  without  reservation;  for  he  did  not 
revoke  the  sentence  of  deposition. 

Only  a  transient  peace  ensued  between  Henry 
and  Gregory  upon  this  basis.  When,  several  weeks 
later,  on  motion  of  some  of  the  German  princes, 
Rudolph  of  Swabia  was  elected  oppo- 
Second  Ex-  sition  king  at  Forchheim,  Gregory  did 
communi-  not  declare  against  him.  He  treated 
cation  of  the  matter  of  Henry's  or  Rudolph's 
Henry  ,io8o.  legitimacy  rather  as  an  open  question, 
Henry's  Tri-  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  decide  the  dis- 
umph,  1084.  pute  as  judge.  Finally,  when  Ru- 
dolph, on  Jan.  27,  1080,  won  a  great 
victory — so  the  report  went — ^near  Flarchheim, 
Gregory  again  placed  Henry  under  the  ban  and  sen- 
tence of  deposition.  But  this  time  public  opinion 
was  against  him,  whereas  in  1076  it  had  sided  with 
him;  furthermore,  on  Oct.  15,  1080,  Rudolph  died, 
and  Hermann  of  Luxemburg,  later  elected  in  his 
stead,  could  not  materially  strengthen  the  papal 
position  in  Germany.  Henry  IV.  was  now  able  to 
take  the  offensive  against  Gregory.  At  Brixen 
(June  25,  1080),  Gregory  was  solemnly  repudiated, 
and  Guibert  of  Ravenna  (q.v.)  was  made  counter- 
pope.  In  the  following  year,  Henry  marched  to 
Italy,  since  Gregory  was  to  be  conquered  only  in 
Rome.  This  was  accomplished  in  1084.  A  faction  of 
the  clergy  fell  away  from  Gregory,  thirteen  car- 
dinals turned  their  backs  on  him,  and  the  Roman 
people,  weary  of  the  war,  delivered  the  city  to  the 
German  king.  Guibert  of  Ravenna  was  now  en- 
throned (Mar.  24)  as  Clement  III.  and  Heniy  IV. 
was  crowned  emperor  by  him  on  Mar.  31.  Not 
until  May  did  the  Norman  prince  Robert  Guiscard 
march  to  Gregory's  aid.  He  forced  Henry  to  re- 
treat, but  by  his  plundering  of  Rome  the  cause  of 
Gregory,  who  was  held  responsible  therefor,  was 
lost  forever.  Gregory  lived  a  year  longer  in  exile 
at  Salerno,  forsaken  by  his  friends  but  unbroken  in 
spirit.    He  died  May  25, 1085. 

The  concentration  of  his  strength  upon  Germany 
prevented  Gregory  from  acting  with  similar  energy 
in    other    countries.      He    projected 
Gregory's    great  things  in  the  Orient;  but  he  did 
Policy  and  not  succeed  in  abolishing  the  schism 
Achieve-    between  East  and  West,  nor  could  he 
ments  out-  institute  a  crusade  or  form  a  union 
side  of      with  the  Armenians.     He  made  good 
Germany,    some    political    claims   on    Dalmatia, 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia;    and  he  cher- 
ished the  vain  hope  of  founding  a  papal  feudal  king- 
dom in  Spain.    He  once  threatened  excommunica- 
tion and  interdict,  and  even  deposition,  against 
Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  aroused  his  ill-will  by 
reason  of    simony  and  ecclesiastical    oppressions; 
but  he  did  not  enforce  these  penalties — although 
the  king  showed  no  improvement — because  he  was 
unwilling  to  provide  Henry  IV.  with  a  confeder- 
ate.    William  I.  of  England  also  derived  advan- 
tage from  the  conflicts  in  Germany.    For,  in  spite 
of  his  marital  relations,  in  spite  of  his  appointment 
of  bishops  and  abbots,  in  spite  of  his  forbidding 
the  bishops  to  visit  Rome,  and  of  many  other 


things,  he  was  spared  the  Roman  censures.  Greg- 
ory maintained  favorable  relations  with  Denmark, 
whose  King  Svend  11.,  Estridsen,  was  summoned 
— without  practical  result — to  tnuisform  his  king- 
dom into  a  feudal  dependency  upon  the  apostolic 
prince.  He  directed  like  hop>es  toward  Russia;  and 
he  affirmed  that  the  Roman  Church  had  long 
held  a  right  of  possession  in  respect  to  Hungary. 
He  also  kept  Poland  and  Bohemia  in  view;  even 
as  his  provident  care  was  likewise  engaged  by  north 
Africa,  oppressed  by  the  Saracens. 

Gregory's  administrative  activity  thus  enoomr 

passed  the  entire  Christian  world,  operating  along 

definite   lines,   and    clearly   pursuing   wellndefined 

aims.      Of    fundamental    significance 

The  Aims    were  his  ideas  as  to  the  essence  of  the 

and  Means.  State.    The  Augustinian  theory  that 

The  Inves-  the  State  is  a  product  of  sin  was  shared 

titure  Con-  by  him;  only,  inasmuch  as  the  logical 

troversy.  sequel  of  a  permanent  conflict  with 
the  State  as  such  was  not  within  prac- 
tical realization,  he  recognized  the  coexistence  of 
State  and  Church  as  of  divine  ordination,  at  the 
same  time  vigorously  affirming  the  obligation  to 
subordinate  the  State  to  the  Church.  From  these 
premises  he  deduced  the  right  of  excommunicating 
and  deposing  incompetent  rulers  and  of  confirming 
the  status  of  a  German  king.  The  attempts  to  per- 
suade particular  States  into  a  relation  of  spiritual 
dependency  on  the  Roman  see  show  that  he  had 
consciously  in  view  the  goal  of  subjecting  temporal 
States  to  the  Church;  that  is,  to  found  a  theocracy 
or  to  create  an  ecumenical  papal  dominion.  He 
endeavored  to  apply  these  principles  in  filling  spir- 
itual vacancies,  and  in  this  way  the  dispute  as  to 
Investiture  (q.v.)  came  about.  Inaugurated  by  a  law 
promulgated  in  1049,  under  Leo  IX.,  it  filled  West- 
em  Christendom  down  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms 
in  1122.  It  is  manifest  from  the  laws  enacted  un- 
der Gregory  in  1075,  1078,  and  1080  that  he  pur- 
posed to  withdraw  appointments  to  spiritual  posi- 
tions from  the  influence  of  the  king  for  the  sake  of 
securing  this  influence  for  himself,  and  so  to  sub- 
stitute papal  nomination  for  the  previous  royal 
nomination.  But  even  had  this  goal  been  attained, 
Gregory  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  a^irations; 
for  even  if  the  king  no  longer  had  influence  on  epis- 
copal nominations,  the  bishops  were  expected  to 
retain  all  the  sovereign  rights,  allodia,  and  fiefs 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  them  as  princes  of  the 
realm.  By  this  process,  however,  the  king's  ri^t 
to  church  property  of  the  realm  would  have  been 
annulled,  and  the  pope,  as  feudal  suzerain,  would 
have  acquired  the  right  of  administration  over  the 
goods  of  the  Church. 

In  the  internal  direction  of  the  Church,  Greg- 
ory's efforts  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
and  to  extirpate  simony  took  front  rank  at  the 
outset.  The  legislation  of  Leo  IX. 
The  Internal  on  celibacy  was  energetically  sustained 
Administra- by  Gregory,  and  the  *'Nicolaitan  her- 
tion  of  the  esy"  was  combated  in  all  countries, 

Church.     — though  with  spirited  protests  on  the 

part    of   many   married   ecclesiastics. 

The  difficulty  of  abolishing  simony  was  increased 

by  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  practise 
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had  assumed  very  subtle  fonns,  having  grown  to  be 
an  established  custom,  and  finding  a  certain  support 
in  eodeoastical  usage  itself.  Lastly,  it  is  significant 
in  respect  to  Gregory's  administrative  policy  that 
he  sought  to  centraHze  the  entire  government  of 
the  Church  in  Rome.  The  power  of  the  bishops 
was  restricted,  and  the  metropolitans  were  kept  in 
submission  by  oaths  of  obedience  and  the  bestowal 
of  the  pallium. 

Prominent  among  Gregory's  partizans  and  aux- 
iliaries were  the  Countess  Beatrix  of  Tuscany,  her 
daughter  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  the  Empress 
Agnes.  Among  the  high  clergy,  he  was  supported 
preeminently  by  Bishop  Altmann  of  Passau,  and 
by  Archbishops  Gebhard  of  Salzburg,  Hugo  of  Die, 
and  Lanf ranc  of  Canterbury. 

The  importance  of  Gregory  VII.  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  elaborated 

and   realized,   with  logical  acuteness 
Gregoty'b   and  consistency,  the  ideal  of  the  pa- 
Importance,  pacy  as  a  political  power.    He  exerted 

radical  influence  on  the  canon  law  in 
its  foimative  period,  both  by  virtue  of  his  own 
legislative  activity  and  also  through  the  digests 
that  were  compiled  at  his  instigation.  Further- 
more, he  brou^t  it  about  that  thenceforward  the 
eontinenoe  of  priests  occupies  front  rank  among 
the  obligations  of  their  vocation.  Not  one  of  the 
requirements  emphasized  by  Gregory  was  abso- 
hitdy  new;  but  he  has  the  merit  of  having  given 
the  papal  ideal  its  classic  definition,  and  of  having 
made  the  catholic  Church  of  the  West,  Roman 
Catholic  His  name  was  admitted  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  in  15S4,  into  the  Martyrologium  Ramanum; 
tnd  Paul  V.  canonized  him  in  1606.  The  passage 
eonoeming  him  in  the  Breviarium  Romanum  under 
May  25  contains  a  glorification  of  the  papal  power 
over  princes  and  countries,  which,  during  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries,  led  to  prohibitive 
measures  in  several  Roman  Catholic  States. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Bhuooupht:  Lists  of  literature  may  be  found  in  F.  Ger- 
roti.  BibtiogruAa  di  Rama,  i.  295-303,  Rome,  1803;  U. 
Chevalier,  R&perUrire  det  90urcM  hiatorique9  du  moyen  Age, 
PP-924  sqq.,  Paris,  1877  and  Supplement,  2621-22,  ib. 
1S88;  Potthast,  Wefpoeiaer,  pp.  641-642,  1360-62; 
Hudc-Henos.  RE,  vii.  96-00. 

Sources  for  a  history  are  Gregory's  Reoittrum  and 
ijitklm  eoUeeUB,  best  given  by  Jaffd  in  Bibliotheca  rtrum 
^'tnMineamm,  vol.  ii.,  Monumenta  Greooriana,  Berlin, 
1865,  ef.  JnS4,  Regetta,  i.  604-640,  ii.  761;  Berthold,  An^ 
^okt,  Bemold,  Chronican^  Lambert  Hersfeldensis,  Anr- 
w'f.  Bnmo,  Dt  beOo  Saxonieo,  all  ed.  Perts,  in  Af G//, 
SoifL,  ToL  v.,  1844;  Sigebert,  Chronographia,  ib.,  vol. 
^>  1844;  Hugo  Flaviniaoensis,  Chronicon,  ib.,  vol.  viii., 
1848;  Psul  von  Bemried,  Vita  Or^orii  VII.,  in  J.  M. 
Wstteridi,  Ramanorum  pontifleum  vUce,  i.  174-176.  Leip- 
■C  1862  (cf.  on  it  J.  Qreving,  PauU  von  Bemried  ViUi 
Grtgorii  VII.,  MOnster.  1803);  and  the  polemical  Utera- 
ten  eoUeeted  in  MOH,  Lib.  de  lite,  vols,  i.-iii.,  1800-07 
(d  on  its  value  O.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  in  Theologiecke 
Ztikdinll  aua  der  Schweiz,  xiv.,  1807,  pp.  130-130).  A 
■no  of  doeuments  of  the  first  importance  for  the  period 
are  ghnen  in  C.  Mirbt,  QueOen  tur  Oeschichte  dee  Papal- 
lMM,pp.  100-113.  TQbingen,  1001;  Thatcherand  McNeal. 
Same  Book,  pp.  134-160;  Henderson,  DoeumerUe,  pp.  208- 
211.375-404;  Reich,  DoeumenU,  pp.  166-161,  300-301; 
andenisalt  Robinson,  European  Hietory,  pp.  266-203. 

For  his  life  and  activity  in  general  consult:  J.  W.  Bow- 
deo,  Lift  and  PonHfieale  of  Oregory  VII.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1840;  J.  Voigt.  HUdebrand  ale  Papet  .  .  ,  und  oein  Zeit- 
dtbw,  Wdmar,  1840;   A.  F.  Qfrdrer,  PapeX  Qregariue  VII. 


und  oein  ZeiiaUer,  8  vols.,  SchaflFhausen,  1850-64;  R. 
Baxmann,  Die  Politik  der  Pdpete,  vol.  ii.,  Elberfeld,  1860; 
A.  V.  Viliemain,  Life  of  Oregory  VII.,  3  vols.,  London, 
1874;  E.  SteindoHT,  JahrbUcher  dea  deutachen  Reiche  un- 
let Heinrich  III.,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1874-81;  W.  Martens, 
Oregor  VII.,  aein  Leben  und  Wirken,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1804; 
O.  Delarc,  S.  Origoire  et  la  rSforme  de  I'Sgliee  au  xi.  ei^cle, 
3  vols.,  Paris,  1880-00;  O.  Meyer  von  Knonau.  Jahr- 
bUcher dee  deutechen  Reiche  unter  Heinrich  IV.  und  Hein- 
rich v.,  i.  1066-50,  ii.  1070-77.  Leipsic,  1800-04;  J. 
von  Ddllinger,  Daa  Papetihum,  ed.  J.  Friedrich,  Mimich, 
1802;  J.  Langen,  Oeediiehte  der  rdmiechen  Kirche,  vols, 
iii.-iv.,  Bonn,  1802-03;  B.  Platina,  Livee  of  the  Popee 
from  Gregory  VII.  to  .  ,  .  Paul  II.,  ed.  W.  Benham, 
London,  1803;  E.  Emerton,  MedimwU  Europe,  814-1300, 
pp.  232-260,  Boston.  1804;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Publieietik  im 
Zeitalter  Qregore  VII.,  Leipsic.  1804;  F.  Gregorovius, 
Hiai.  of  ihe  CUy  of  Rome,  iv.  171-256,  London,  1806;  M. 
R.  Vincent,  The  Age  of  HiUMmind,  New  York.  1806; 
E.  F.  Henderson,  Short  Hiet.  of  Oermany,  pp.  68-76,  183- 
227,  New  York,  1002;  J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, passim.  New  York,  1004;  Hefele,  Conciliengeechidite, 
vol.  v.;  Neander,  Chrietian  Church,  iii.  370-300,  iv.  82- 
100  et  passim;  Schaff,  Chrietian  Church,  iv.  303  et  pas- 
sim, v.  1,  pp.  7-64;  Hauck,  KD,  iii.  763-838  et  passim; 
Hamack,  Dogma,  vi.  4  et  passim;  Bower,  Popee,  ii.  377- 
410;    Milman,  Latin  Chrietianity,  iii.  363-406. 

On  Gregory's  earlier  life:  W.  Martens,  War  Gregor 
VII.  Mdncht  Danxig,  1801;  idem,  in  Hietoriachee  Johr- 
budi  der  Gfirreegeaellachaft,  xvi  (1805),  274-282;  U.  Ber- 
li^re,  in  Revue  BSnidictine^  x  (1803),  337-347. 

On  the  administration  of  church  affairs  consult:  G. 
Waits,  Deuteche  VerfaaeungageachichU,  vol.  vii.,  Kiel, 
1876;  O.  Meltser,  Papal  Oregor  VII,  und  die  Biechofa- 
vxthien,  Dresden,  1876;  P.  Krollick,  Die  Kloaterchronik 
von  St.  Hubert  und  der  Inveatiturkampf  im  Biatum  LUt- 
tich,  Berlin,  1884;  F.  O.  Voigt.  Die  KloeterpolUik  der 
ealiachen  Kaiaer  und  Kdnige,  Leipsic,  1888;  A.  Gauohie, 
La  QuereUe  dee  inveetilurea  tlana  lea  diockaee  de  Liige  et  de 
Cambrai,  Ix>uvain,  1800-01;  P.  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Lee 
Sleetione  ^pieeopalee  dane  ligliee  de  France  du  x.  au  xii. 
eihde,  Paris,  1804;  J.  H.  Ramsay,  The  Foundationa  of 
England,  ii.  100  sqq.,  London.  1808.  And  on  fundamen- 
tals of  church  policy:  O.  Gierke,  Daa  deuteche  Oenoaaen- 
aehaflerecht,  vol.  iii..  Berlin,  1881;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  SUllung 
Augueline  in  der  Publieietik  dee  gregorianiechen  Kirchen- 
etreiU,  Leipsic,  1888;  J.  B.  Sagmailer,  in  TQ,  Ixxviii 
(1806),  677-613. 

On  Gregory's  relations  to  the  states  of  Europe:  E. 
Engelmann,  Der  Anepruch  der  P&pale  an  Konfirmation 
und  Approbation  bei  den  deutechen  Kdnigeuxihlen,  Bres- 
lau,  1886;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  WaM  Gregora  VII.,  Marburg, 
1802;  P.  Sander.  Der  Kampf  Heinricha  IV.  und  Gregora 
VII.,  Berlin,  1803;  A.  Pannenborg,  Studien  zur  OeachichU 
der  Herzogin  Mathilde  von  Canoeaa,  Gottingen,  1872; 
C.  Hegel,  Geachichte  der  Stddteverfaeeung  von  Italien,  vol. 
ii..  Leipsic,  1847;  G.  Hoffmann,  Dae  VerfuUtniaa  Gregora 
VII,  zu  Frankreich,  Breslau,  1877;  F.  Liebermann,  An- 
eeim  von  Canterbury  und  Hugo  von  Lyon,  pp.  166  sqq., 
Hanover.  1886;  W.  LQhe,  Hugo  von  Die  und  Lyon,  Le- 
gal von  Oallien,  Breslau.  1808;  A.  Huber.  Geechichte 
Oeaterreicha,  i.  205,  223  sqq.,  CSotha,  1886;  E.  Freeman, 
Hiat.  of  the  Norman  Conqueat  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  Oxford, 
1871. 

Gregory  Vin.  (Mauritius  Burdinus):  Antipope 
1118-21.  He  was  archbishop  of  Braga  in  Portu- 
gal, and,  having  joined  the  cause  of  Henry  V.  of 
Germany,  was  put  under  the  ban  by  Pope  Paschal 
II.  at  the  Synod  of  Benevento,  in  Apr.,  1117  (see 
Paschal  II.).  He  was  then  set  up  as  pope  by 
Henry,  when  Gelasius  II.,  successor  elect  to  Pas- 
chal, took  flight  from  Rome  before  receiving  con- 
secration, and  was  proclaimed  as  Gregory  VIII., 
on  Mar.  8,  1118,  being  ordained  priest  on  the 
9th  and  consecrated  bishop  on  the  10th.  He 
was  unable  to  assert  himself  in  Rome,  was  im- 
prisoned by  Calixtus  II.,  and  also  continued  in 
duress  under  Honorius  II.    He  died  after  1137. 

Carl  Mirbt. 
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Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  Annate*  Romani,  in  MQH, 
Script.,  V  (1844).  468-480;  LandulfuB.  HUtoria  Medio- 
lanaia,  ib.  xx  (1868).  17-49;  Ecoehard,  Chronieon,  ib.  vi. 
(1844)  33-265;  Jaff^.  Reoeata,  i.  821-822.  Ck)D8ult:  J. 
Langen.  Geschiehte  der  rOmiacKen  Kirche,  vol.  iv..  Bonn, 
1893;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hut.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  372- 
374,  384-387.  394-396.  London,  1896;  Uefele,  ConcUien- 
ffeachichte,  v.  327  et  passim. 

Gregory  VIEL  (Albertus  de  Mora):  Pope  1187. 
He  was  bom  in  Benevento  between  1105  and  1110, 
was  a  Benedictine  and  cardinal,  and  after  the  death 
of  Urban  III.  was  ahnost  unanimously  chosen  pope 
on  Oct.  21,  1187.  He  was  imbued  with  the  ideal 
of  strict  asceticism,  which  he  sought  to  apply  both 
in  the  curia  and  among  the  clergy.  He  had  the 
plan  of  a  crusade  particularly  at  heart,  and  to  this 
end  he  strove  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.,  and  attempted  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  In  the  midst 
of  his  projects  he  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  death, 
on  Dec.  17.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Biblioorapht:  Three  of  his  Epiatola  are  in  Bouquet,  A»- 
cueil,  xix.  330-331;  twenty-seven  Epiatola  et  privileoia 
are  in  MPL,  ccii.  1537-64.  Ck>nsult:  Jaff6,  Regeeta, 
ii.  628-635.  770;  J.  M.  Watterich.  Pontificum  Romano- 
rum  vita,  ii.  683-692.  Leipsic.  1862;  P.  Nadig,  Oregore 
VIII.  67'tOgioee  Pontifikat,  Basel,  1890;  J.  Langen.  Oe- 
echichte  der  romiechen  Kirche,  iv.  670  sqq.,  Bonn.  1893; 
F.  Gregorovius.  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  614-615, 
London.  1896;  Hauck.  KD,  pp.  912,  919;  Bower.  Popee, 
ii.  628-629;    Milman.  Latin  Chrietianity^  iv.  444-445. 

Gregory  IX.  (Count  Hugo — Ugolino — of  Segni): 
Pope  1227-41.  He  was  bom  at  Anagni  perhaps 
about  1145,  and  began  his  spiritual  career  under 
Innocent  III.,  his  imcle,  who  created  him  cardinal 
deacon  and  afterward  appointed  him  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia.  Honorius  III.  (1216-27)  honored 
him  with  important  commissions.  His  name  is  like- 
wise intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  Franciscan  order,  while  Dominic,  the 
founder  of  the  Dominican  order,  likewise  had  his 
support.  After  the  death  of  Honorius  III.,  Cardinal 
Ugolino  was  elected  as  Pope  Gregory  IX. 

Gregory  quickly  came  into  strained  relations 
with  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  although  they  had 
previously  been  on  good  terms.  The  causes  of  es- 
trangement lay  in  the  general  trend 

Gregory  of  the  imperial  policy.  At  the  Diet 
and  Fred-  of  Frankfort,  1220,  Frederick  had  had 
erick  n.  of  his  son  Henry  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 

Germany.  mans;  the  administration  of  Sicily  had 
been  ceded  to  Frederick  by  Honorius 
III.;  and,  after  putting  affairs  in  order  there,  he  had 
undertaken  to  win  back  the  German  imperial  rights 
in  northern  Italy,  where  the  Lombards  had  cur- 
tailed them.  In  this  enlargement  of  the  imperial 
power,  Gregory  perceived  a  danger  for  the  Roman 
see.  His  distrust  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
Frederick  had  postponed  the  fulfilment  of  his  prom- 
ise to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  the  appointed 
term  (Aug.,  1227)  he  had  indeed  stationed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  crusiiders,  assembled  at  Brin- 
disi;  but  the  epidemic  which  carried  off  thousands 
of  pilgrims  seized  him  as  well,  and  compelled  him 
to  remain  in  Otranto.  Gregory,  not  making  a  full 
examination  of  the  circumstances,  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor  (Sept.  27,  1227),  and  justified 
this   condemnation   in   an   encyclical.     Frederick, 


too,  made  public  defense  of  himself,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  actually  began  the  crusade — againii 
the  pope's  protest  and  under  difficult  conditiocu. 
Despite  all  this,  he  succeeded,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
sultan  Kamil  of  Egypt  (Feb.  18,  1229),  in  achiev- 
ing more  than  the  other  crusaders  before  him.   The 
main  gain  was  that  Jerusalem   was  again  turned 
over  to  the  Christians,  with  the  right  of  fortification. 
But  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  after  Frederick 
had  put  on  the  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem, covered  the  sacred  sites  with  a  sentence  of  in- 
terdict.   In  view  of  this  hostility,  and  upon  receipt 
of  tidings  of  the  pope's  encroachment  on  Sicfly, 
Frederick  resolved  on  a  speedy  return.     He  soon 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  papal  soldiers;    and  in 
the  year  following,  by  the  Peace  of  Ceperano  (Aug. 
28,  1230),  after  great  concessions  he  was  released 
from  the  ban. 

There  now  followed  nine  years  of  peace,  but  the 
fundamental  conflict  of  papal  and  imperial  inter- 
ests continued,  and  finally  led  to  another  open 
rupture.  Gregory  allied  himself  with  Frederick's 
adversaries,  the  Lombards,  and  on  Mar.  20,  1239, 
put  the  emperor  under  the  ban  for  the  second  time. 
Both  pope  and  emi>eror  vindicated  their  cause  in 
public,  but  Gregory,  not  disposed  to  peace,  formed 
the  design,  in  1241,  of  having  Frederick  sentenced 
in  Rome  by  an  ecumenical  council.  The  plan 
failed,  however,  since  the  imperial  and  Pisan  fleet 
defeated  the  Genoese  fleet  southeastward  of  Elba, 
and  the  extra-Italian  prelates  happened  to  be 
aboard  the  vanquished  squadron.  Gregory  was 
not  even  turned  from  his  bitter  opposition  to  the 
emperor  by  the  great  surging  of  the  Tatars  toward 
Central  Europe  in  1241,  until  the  battle  near  Lieg- 
nitz  (Apr.  9,  1241)  checked  their  progress. 

Gregory's   relations  with   other  countries  quite 

receded  into  the  background  in  contrast  with  his 

struggle  with  Germany.    Under  his  contemporary, 

St.  Louis  of  France  (1226-70),   that 

Relations     country    was     consolidated     into     a 

with  Other   strong  hereditary  kingdom.    In  Eng- 

Countries.    land,    the   clergy    vigorously   reacted 

Gregory's     against    the    curia's    practise  of    be- 

Importance  stowing  the  lucrative  benefices  upon 

and  foreigners.     Gregory  also  gave  atten- 

Character.    tion    to    crusading    plans,    and   was 

occupied  with  thoughts  of   missions. 

His  early  relations  with  the  mendicant  orders  proved 

to  their  advantage,  though  the  division  among  the 

Franciscans  began  even  in  his  time.    His  converting 

the  battle  against  heresy,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 

Albigensian  wars,  into  a  permanent  institution  of 

the  Church  came  to  be  of  epoch-making  significance 

for  the  medieval  Church,   for  the   laws  affecting 

heresy,    as    developed    in    his    time,    maintained 

themselves  (see  iNQUismoN).    His  importance  for 

medieval  philosophy  and  theology  was  due  to  the 

fact    that    he    approved    the    study    of    Aristotle. 

Finally,  Gregory's  pontificate  was  of  the  utmost 

imix)rtance    in    the    sphere    of    canon    law,    since 

through  his  chaplain,  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  he 

had  a  collection  of  decretals  compiled  which  gained 

universal  recognition  as  a  codification  of  canon  law 

(see  Canon  Law,  II.)  and  thus  contributed  to  the 

victory  of  the  pope's  legislative  authority.     Greg- 
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oiy  died  Aug.  22,  1241.  He  may  be  called  great 
in  his  xeal  for  the  Church.  That  he  was  blinded  by 
his  hatred  of  Frederick  and  unscrupulous  in  his 
choice  of  aggressive  measures  is  the  blot  on  his 
reputation.  Carl  Mirbt. 

BnuoGiAnrr:  Souroes  for  a  history  are:  The  Epislola,  in 
MOB,  EpitL  Bctc,  rtit.,  i  (1883).  261-739;  MGH,  Leg., 
il  1  (1837).  274-276.  299-300;  his  treaty  of  peace  with 
Frederick  II..  in  MGH,  Leg.,  i.  1  (1837).  334-337;  Lee 
Regittnt  de  Oregoire  IX.  Reeueil  de9  InUlea  de  ce  pape 
.  . .  ed.  L.  Auvray,  Paris,  1890-99;  A.  Huillard-Bre- 
hoQea,  Hutoria  diplomatica  Fnderici  II.,  6  vols..  Paris, 
1852-61  (a  collection  of  documents,  letters,  etc.);  A. 
Potthsrt.  Regeata  poniifieum  Romanorum,  i.  680-939,  ii. 
21W-2110,  2136-37,  Berlin,  1874-76;  Vita  Oregorii 
JX.,  in  L.  A.  Muratori,  Script,  rer.  Ital.,  iii.  1,  pp.  575- 
587.  25  vols.,  Milan,  1723-51,  also  ed.  J.  Marx,  Berlin, 
1889.  Pertinent  documents  are  to  be  found  in  Thatcher 
and  McNeal.  Source  Book,  pp.  240-259.  590-591,  and  in 
Bddi.  DoeumenU,  pp.  266-270.  308-318.  Consult:  £. 
Winkelmann.  Gesditdite  Kaiaer  Frxedridia  II.  und  eeiner 
Reidu,  2  vols..  Berlin,  1863-65;  A.  Pichler,  GeachiehU 
dtr  hnhUehen  Trennung  MVfiachen  dem  Orient  und  Occi- 
dent, 1 323  sqq..  Munich,  1864;  B.  Haur^u,  Grfgoire  IX. 
d  k  vhUo$ophie  d^Ariatote,  Paris,  1872;  P.  Balan,  Storia 
diOngorioIX.  e  dei  euoi  tempi,  Modena,  1872;  H.  Renter, 
GtkkidUe  der  rdigi6aen  AufklArung  im  MittelaUer,  vol.  ii., 
Berlin,  1877;  W.  Felten,  Papat  Oregor  IX.,  Freiburg, 
1880;  C.  Rodenberg,  Kaiaer  Friedrich  II.  und  die  deutache 
KirAe,  in  Hiatoriadie  Aufa6tze  turn  Andenken  an  G. 
Waib,  pp.  228-248,  Hanover.  1886;  idem.  Die  Vorver- 
iiMibm(fen  turn  Frieden  von  San  Germano,  1MM9-1M30,  in 
A'il.xviU  (1892),  177-205;  E.  Michael,  in  ZKT,  ii  (1888), 
290-301;  F.  Gregorovius.  Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  v. 
142-217,  London,  1897;  M.  Halbe,  Friedrich  II.  und  der 
apoitoliadu  Stuhl,  Berlin,  1896;  R.  Rdhricht,  Geachichte 
da  Kdmgreicha  Jeruaaiem  1100-1291,  pp.  757-796,  Inns- 
brack.  lgQ8;  J.  Bryoe,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp.  102, 
200,  218.  New  York.  1904;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeachichU, 
▼.  055  sqq.;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  iv.  178-183; 
Bover.  Popes,  li.  552-559;  Milman,  Latin  Chriatianity, 
▼.  321-452. 

For  his  relation  to  the  crusades  consult:  J.  I.  Mom- 
bert.  Short  Hiat.  of  the  Cruaadea,  pp.  246  et  passim.  New 
York,  1894;  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsford,  The  Cru- 
Mdn,  pp.  380-383.  386,  428.  ib.  1895;  J.  M.  Ludlow,  The 
Age  of  the  Cruaadea,  p.  300  et  passim,  ib.  1896. 

Gregory  X.  (Teobaldo  Visconti):     Pope  1271-76. 
He  was  bora  in  Piacenza  in  1210  and  was  archdea- 
con of  Li^ge  when  he  was  chosen  pope  on  Sept.  1, 
1271.   The  Roman  see  had  been  unoccupied  for 
Marly  three  years  (since  the  death  of  Clement  IV., 
Nov.  29, 1268),  the  cardinals  in  session  at  Viterbo, 
divided  into  a  French  and  an  Italian  party,  being 
unable  to  agree  until  finally  they  reached  a  com- 
promise in  the  election  of  Teobaldo  Visconti.    At 
the  time  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land  as  a  crusader. 
Upon  the  news  of  his  elevation,  he  set  out  from 
Acre  Nov.  19,  arrived  at  Brindisi  Jan.  1,  1272,  and, 
after  stopping  awhile  at  Viterbo,  entered  Rome  on 
Mar.  13;  he  was  ordained  priest  on  Mar.  19  and  on 
M*r.  27  received   consecration    in    St.   Peter's  as 
Gregory  X.     On  Mar.   31   he  ordered  a  general 
council  on  May  1,  1274,  for  the  aboli- 
The        tion  of  the  Greek  schism,  and  to  abate 
Conndl  of  the  oppression  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the 
I^OM,  1274.  Saracens  and  the  corruption  of  morals 
among  clergy  and  laity.    It  was  form- 
ally decided,  on  Apr.    13,   1273,  that  the  coun- 
eH  chould  convene  at  Lyons.     Of  the  princes  in- 
vited only  James  I.  of  Aragon  attended  in  person; 
but  many  ambassadors  were  present,  and  about 
BOteen  hundred  prelates,  among  whom  were  five 
lumdred  bishops.    The  first  session  of  the  council, 
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which  is  usually  designated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  the  Fourteenth  Ecumenical  Coimcil,  was 
opened  on  May  7,  1274;  the  sixth  and  last  session 
was  held  on  July  17. 

Gregory  cherished  peculiar  interest  for  the  Holy 
Land  and  large  resources  were  obtained  from 
France  and  England,  which  enabled 
A  Crusade  the  new  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  whom 
Attempted.  Gregory  had  installed  (Archbishop 
Thomas  of  Cosenza)  to  afford  suste- 
nance to  the  Christian  army.  Moreover,  on  the  in- 
itiative of  King  Charles  of  Sicily,  a  ten  years'  truce 
had  been  concluded  in  Csssarea  between  Sultan  Bi- 
bars  and  King  Hugo  of  Cyprus — at  least  as  far  as 
Ptolemais  and  Nazareth  were  concerned.  There 
shortly  ensued,  however,  all  kinds  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. Prince  Edward  of  England  left  the 
Holy  Land;  the  new  patriarch  proved  incompe- 
tent; and  the  strife  between  Hugo  of  Cyprus  and 
Maria  of  Antioch  over  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  con- 
tinued. The  coimcil  failed  to  support  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East.  The  pope  contrived,  indeed, 
to  have  a  tithe  of  the  church  revenues  appropri- 
ated for  six  years  to  the  prospective  crusade;  but 
no  great  or  adequate  action  was  taken. 

Emperor  Michael  Pakeologus  of  Byzantium  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Lyons;  and  to  gain  Gregory's 
assistance  against  the  aggressive  designs  of  Charles 
of  Sicily,  he  evinced  great  cordiality  toward  the 
pope's  ecclesiastical  plans.  The  Byzantine  dele- 
gates accepted  the  filioque  clause  in 
Union       the  creed;    the  primacy  of  Rome  was 

with  the     acknowledged    in    an    imperial    com- 

Eastem     munication  that  was  read  in  public; 

Chtirch.  and  the  logothete  took  the  oath  in  the 
emperor's  name  that  he  solemnly  ab- 
jured all  schism.  In  short,  the  submission  to  the 
Roman  see  was  complete. 

The  Council  of  Lyons  was  also  important  for 

Gregory's  relations  with  Germany.     When,  after 

the  death  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  (Apr.  2,  1272), 

the   surviving  pretender,   Alfonso   of 

Relations  Castile,  demanded  imperial  corona- 
with        tion,  the  pope  held  aloof;    as  he  did 

Germany,  with  respect  to  the  demand  of  Philip 
of  France,  which  was  backed  by 
Charles  of  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  close 
of  July,  1273,  he  addressed  to  the  German  electors 
the  mandate  to  hold  a  new  election  promptly,  and 
threatened,  were  this  avoided,  himself  to  appoint 
a  king.  Count  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  was  accord- 
ingly elected  at  Frankfort,  Oct.  1,  1273.  King 
Ottocar  of  Bohemia  lodging  a  protest  against  the 
election  it  was  only  after  receiving  extensive  con- 
cessions that  Gregory  gave  an  affirmative  decision 
in  behalf  of  Rudolph's  petition  for  imperial  corona- 
tion. The  pope  had  no  success  in  his  attempt  to 
move  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  to  submit  to  Rudolph; 
but  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  renunciation  by 
Alfonso  of  Castile  of  all  claims  to  the  German  em- 
pire. Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  was  recognized  by 
Gregory  in  a  written  proclamation  dated  Sept.  26, 
1274.  After  further  concessions  at  Lausanne  (Oct. 
21,  1275),  the  day  for  the  imperial  coronation  was 
set  for  Feb.  2,  1276. 

At  least  some  attempt  was  also  made,  although 
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no  fundamental  reform  was  attained,  to  remedy  the 
moral  corruption  of  the  time.    The  most  important 
of  the  laws  passed  was  the  one  touch- 
Ecclesiasti-  ing  papal  election;    by  its  terms  the 
cal  Reform,  cardinals,  when  a  vacancy  occurred, 
were  to  hold  the  new  election  in  con- 
clave.   FinaUy,  while  the  council  was  in  progress, 
negotiations    were    concluded    through    Philip    of 
France  for  the  cession  to  the  curia  of  the  County 
Venaissin,  which  remained  a  papal  possession  until 
1791. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  Gregory  X. 
could  point  to  great  results,  but  they  were  not  en- 
during. The  union  with  the  Greeks  soon  proved 
a  great  delusion;  and  the  time  of  the  crusades  was 
past.  Gregory  was  spared  disappointment,  how- 
ever, for  he  died  on  Jan.  10,  1276. 

Carl  Mirbt. 
Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  Le«  ReoUtres  de  Origoire  X. 
Recueil  des  btUlea  de  ee  pape,  .  .  .  ed.  J.  Guiraud,  Paris, 
1892  sqq.;  O.  Raynaldus,  AnncUet  eecUnaatici,  xiv.  188- 
246,  Cologne,  1692;  J.  F.  Bohmer,  Ada  imperii  aelecta, 
Innsbruck,  1870;  A.  Potthast,  RMeata  pontifieum  Romor- 
norum,  ii.  1661-1703,  2131,  2138,  BerUn.  1875. 

Lives  by  three  authors  are  collected  in  L.  A.  Muratori, 
Rer.  lua.  acript,  iii.  1,  pp.  597-605,  iii.  2,  424-425.  25 
vols..  Milan,  1723-51.  Consult:  A.  Pichler,  OeechicKte 
der  kirchlichen  Trennung  twiechen  Orient  und  Occident,  i. 
342  sqq.,  Munich,  1864;  H.  Finke,  KomUienatudien  zur 
Oeechic/Ue  dee  IS.  JahrhunderU,  pp.  1-18,  MOnster,  1891; 
F.  Walter,  Die  Politik  der  Kurie  unter  Oregor  X.,  Berlin, 
1894  ;  H.  Otto,  Die  Beziehun^tn  Rudolf  a  von  Hapeburg  zu 
Papet  Oregor  X.,  Innsbruck,  1895;  J.  Loaerth,  in  NA, 
xxi  (1895),  309-310;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiat.  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  V.  465-173,  London,  1897;  O.  Redlich,  Rudolf  von 
Hababurg,  Innsbruck,  1903;  Hefele.  Conciliengeadtichte, 
vi.  119  sqq.;  related  documents  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal, 
Source  Book,  pp.  260-262;  Neander,  Chriatian  Chtarch, 
V.  71-77;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  15-23;  Milman,  Latin  Chria- 
tianily,  vi.  123-133. 

On  his  relations  to  the  crusades  consult:  F.  Wilken, 
Oeachichte  der  Kreuzziige,  vol.  vii.,  Leipaic,  1832;  G.  W. 
Cox,  The  Cruaadea,  p.  217,  New  York,  1875;  J.  I.  Mom- 
bert.  Short  Hiat.  of  the  Cruaadea,  p.  283,  ib.  1894;  A.  von 
Hirsch-Gereuth,  Studien  zur  Oeachichte  der  Kreuzzugaidee 
nach  den  KreuzzQgen,  vol.  i.,  Munich,  1896;  R.  Rdhricht, 
Oeachichte  dea  KOnigreicha  JeruacUem,  1100-1291,  chap, 
xxxviii.,  Innsbruck,  1898. 

Gregory  XI.  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort):  Pope 
1370-78.  He  was  of  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  and 
was  chosen  pope  at  Avignon  Dec.  30,  1370.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Clement  VI.  and  was  made  a  car- 
dinal in  his  seventeenth  year.  As  pope  he  made 
fruitless  efforts  at  a  reunion  with  the  East  and 
against  the  Turks,  and  attacked  the  teachings  of 
Wyclif  with  vehemence.  In  response  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Romans,  and  possibly  influenced  by 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  he  determined  to  return  to 
Rome  and  entered  the  city  on  Jan.  27,  1377.  He 
died  Mar.  27, 1378.  Paul  Tschackert. 

Bibliographt:  £.  Baluzius,  Vitce  paparum  Avenionenaium, 
i.  425-486,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1693  (contains  a  collection  of 
five  early  lives);  A.  Ciacconius.  Vita:  el  rea  geatce  Roma- 
norum  pontifieum,  ed.  A.  Aldoinus,  4  vols.,  Rome,  1677; 
J.  B.  Christoph,  Hiat.  du  papauti  pendant  le  xiv.  aii-cXe,  3 
vols.,  Paris,  1853;  F.  Gregorovius,  Oeachichte  der  Stadt 
Rom,  vi.  442  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1879;  Pastor,  Popea,  i.  100- 
116;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  116-124;  Milman,  Latin  Chriatian- 
ity,  vii.  219-226;    KL,  v.  113fr-39. 

Gregory  XIL  (Angelo  Corrario):  Pope  1406-15. 
He  was  of  a  noble  Venetian  family  and  was  chosen 
pope  by  the  Roman  cardinals  Dec.  2,  1406;  but 
even  the  cardinals  who  had  voted  for  him  forsook 


him.  The  Council  of  Pisa  deposed  him  on  June  5, 
1409,  whereupon  he,  like  his  rival  Benedict  XIH 
(q.v.)  at  Avignon,  protested  against  the  oompe- 
tency  of  the  coundl  and  threatened  exoommimieik- 
tion.  Finally,  on  July  4,  1415,  he  resigned  sod 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  cardinal  bishc^  of  Porta 
He  died  Oct.  18,  1417.  Paul  Tbchackkbt. 


Biblioorapht:    A.  Ciacconius,   Viim  el  rw   geatea 

norum  pontifieum,  ed.  A.  AlckunuB,  4  vols.,  Rome,  1677; 
A.  L.  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  aaripL,  iii.  2,  pp.  837-«38,  Ml, 
1118-1119,  25  vols..  Bfilan.  172a-61;  J.  B.  Ghriffeoph. 
Hiat.  du  papauiS  pendant  le  xiv.  eiMe,  3  Tola.,  Paris,  186S: 
Pastor,  Popea,  i.  175-201;  Bower.  Popea,  iii.  157-187; 
Bfilman.  Latin  Chriatianity,  vii.  296-^17;  KL,  v.  lia»- 
1142. 

Gregory  XIIL  (Ugo  Buoncompagni):  Pope  1572- 
1585.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1502  and  for 
eight  years  taught  canon  law  at  his  birthplace. 
His  learning  and  his  services  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
procured  him  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1564,  and  ^Miniflh 
influence  made  him  pope  six  years  later.  Gregory 
celebrated  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572) 
by  a  service  of  thanksgiving  and  a  commemorative 
medal.  Twenty-three  Jesuit  colleges  were  founded 
by  him  and  he  sent  the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevino 
(q.v.)  to  Russia  to  work  for  a  union  with  the  East, 
besides  promoting  the  missions  in  India  and  Japan. 
He  adorned  Rome  with  magnificent  churches.  In 
1582  he  received  the  completed  new  edition  of  the 
Corpus  juris  canonid  (see  Canon  Law,  HI.),  at 
which  he  had  himself  worked  while  cardinal,  and  by 
the  buU  of  Feb.  13  of  the  same  year  he  was  able  to 
announce  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission he  had  appointed  to  reform  the  calendar 
(see  Calendar,  The  Christian,  §§  8-9).  The  ex- 
penses of  all  his  undertakings  brought  the  papal 
finances  into  disorder  and  the  procedure  of  his 
courts  incited  the  barons  of  the  Papal  States  (q.v.) 
to  acts  of  brigandage  which  he  was  unable  to  re- 
strain.   He  died  Apr.  10,  1585.       K.  Benrath. 

Bibliography:  The  best  reference  is  Ranke,  Popes,  i.  310 
sqq.,  185  sqq.  Consult  further:  H.  M.  Baird,  Hiat  cf 
the  Riae  of  the  Huguenota,  ii.  500.  630-534.  564.  London, 
1880;  idem.  The  Huguenota  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  L  28 
et  passim,  New  York,  1886;  M.  Broach,  OeaehidUe  dea 
Kirchenataatea,  i.  247  sqq..  Gotha,  1880;  Philippson.  in 
Deutache  Zeitachrift  fOr  OeachidUawiaaenaduMft,  voL  viL. 
1892;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  321-322;  KL,  v.  1142-45; 
J.  Janssen,  Hiat,  of  the  Oerman  People,  p.  112  et  ptMrnim. 
London,  1905. 

Gregory  XIV.  (Niciolo  Sfondrati):  Pope  1590- 
1591.  He  was  bom  in  Cremona  1535,  and  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Urban  VII.  Dec.  5,  1590.  He 
was  pious  and  upright,  but  was  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spanish  party  and  the  League  in 
France.  By  excommunicating  Henry  IV.  of  France 
he  contributed  much  toward  mak^g  Henry's  re- 
turn to  the  Roman  Church  a  political  necessity. 
He  died  Oct.  15,  1591.  K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Vita  by  Cicarella  is  in  the  later  editions 
of  B.  Sacchi  de  Platina,  Le  Vite  ds'  pontifiei,  e.g.,  4  vols.. 
Venice,  1760-65.  Consult:  Ranke,  Popea,  ii.  32-38; 
H.  M.  Baird,  The  Huguenota  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  ii. 
247.  308,  New  York.  1886;  M.  Brosch.  Oeachichte  dm 
Kirchenataatea,  i.  300  sqq.,  Gotha,  1880;  Bower.  Popee, 
iii.  325;   KL,  v.  1145-46. 

Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  Ludovisi):  Pope 
1621-23.  He  was  bom  in  Bologna  1554,  and  was 
chosen   to  succeed   Riul   V.   Feb.   9,    1621.     His 
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nephew  Ludovico  acted  for  him  and  continued  with 
energy  the  policy  of  Gregory  XIII.  The  Counter- 
refonnation  prevailed  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 
Hungvy.  Ferdinand  II.  and  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia were  surrounded  with  Jesuit  influences.  In 
France,  and  even  in  the  Netherlands  and  at  the 
EngUflh  court,  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  Church  made  progress.  A  permanent  basis  for 
miflsioDS  outside  of  Europe  was  provided  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide, 
and  the  conclave  was  organized  in  its  present  form 
by  a  constitution  of  Gregory.    He  died  July  8, 1623. 

K.  Benrath. 

Boliooeapht:  Banke,  Pope9,  ii.  202  sqq.,  iii.  333-334; 
M.  Broech.  OttdiidUe  dea  Kirchenataatea,  i.  370  pqq., 
Gotha,  1880;  H.  M.  Baird,  The  Huguenots  and  the  Revo- 
eatiimaftKe  Edict  of  Nanlea,  i.  194-196.  New  York.  1895; 
Bower.  Popea,  iii.  328;   KL,  v.  1146-48. 

Gregory  XVL  (Bartolommeo  Alberto  Cappellari): 
Pope  1831-46.  He  was  bom  at  Belluno  (51  m.  n. 
of  Venice)  Sept.  15,  1765,  and  at  eighteen  entered 
the  order  of  Camaldoli.  He  became  increasingly 
prominent  in  its  affairs,  and  in  1805 
Early  Life,  was  made  abbot  of  the  large  monastery 
Election  of  San  Gregorio  in  Rome.  After  the 
as  Pope,  breach  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napo- 
Feb.  2, 1831.  leon  he  was  forced  to  find  shelter  in  his 
first  monastic  home  at  Murano,  just 
outside  of  Venice,  where  he  conducted  a  school  for 
the  sona  of  the  upper  classes.  This  he  was  obliged 
later  to  transfer  to  Padua;  but  in  1814  he  was  able 
to  return  to  San  Gregorio,  and  presently  rose  to  be 
piocurator-general  and  vicar-general  of  his  order. 
In  1825  Leo  XII.  made  him  a  cardinal  and  prefect  of 
the  Propaganda.  On  the  death  of  Pius  VIII.  (Dec. 
H,  1830),  the  conclave  was  divided  between  Cardi- 
nals P&oca  and  di  Gregorio,  and  only  when  the 
friends  of  the  latter  showed  signs  of  going  over  to 
the  reactionary  Giustiniani  did  Pacca's  principal 
supporter  Albani  turn  to  Cappellari.  Nevertheless, 
be  did  not  reach  the  requisite  number  of  votes  until 
F^.  2,  after  the  duke  of  Modena  had  plainly  sig- 
nified the  desire  of  Austria  that  a  choice  should  be 
speedily  ooade,  in  order  that  pope  and  emperor 
mi^t  work  together  to  counteract  the  threatened 
rcvohition  in  central  Italy. 

Cappellari  was  hardly  crowned  as  Gregory  XVI. 
before  the  revolution  broke  out.     Louis  Philippe 
had  declared  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
The  Italian  non-intervention    in    the    autumn    of 
Keiolntion  1830,  and  the  small  states  of  Italy 
of  1831  and  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  regulate  their 
Iti  Come-  own  affairs.     Francis  IV.  of  Modena, 
^oencei.     perhaps  in  the  Austrian  interest,  had 
affected  to  coquet   with   the  revolu- 
^^oouy  movement.    On  the  day  after  the  election 
<rf  Gregory  he  thought  the  time  had  come  to  act 
<lcciBvdy  against  it.    But  the  next  day  a  formi- 
dable rising  at  Reggio  and  elsewhere  forced  him  to 
tftke  refuge  i&  Mantua;  at  the  same  time  a  similar 
nwvement  showed  itself  in  Bologna,  and  by  Feb.  8 
the  Italian  tricolor  had  generally  replaced  the  papal 
Aigin  that  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church.    An 
Attempted  rising  in  Rome  on  the  night  of  Feb.  12-13 
m  easily  suppressed;  but  outside  the  city  the  flood 
of  revolution  roae,  and  Bemetti,  the  secretary  of 


state,  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  summon  Austria  to 
his  aid.  By  Feb.  25  a  strong  Austrian  force  was 
marching  on  Bologna;  the  provisional  govenunent 
fled  to  Ancona,  and  it  was  not  long  before  most  of 
the  conspirators  (among  whom  was  Louis  Napo- 
leon) had  taken  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Aus- 
tria felt  entitled  to  make  certain  demands  of  the 
pope,  and  Bemetti  at  once  promised  considerable 
reforms.  When  these  were  not  carried  out,  the  five 
great  powers  in  a  joint  note  of  May  21,  1831,  de- 
manded the  admission  of  laymen  to  administrative 
and  judicial  ofl^ices,  the  establishment  of  communal 
and  provincial  councils,  and  a  giunia  or  assembly  of 
notables  which  should  be  a  guaranty  for  continuity 
in  the  government.  Gregory  appointed  commis- 
sions to  report  on  these  proposals,  in  order  to  gain 
time.  The  year  1831  was  one  of  great  financial 
distress  in  the  Papal  States,  and  the  public  debt  rose 
alarmingly,  reaching  sixty  million  scudi  by  the 
death  of  Gregory.  Such  reforms  as  were  introduced 
failed  to  content  the  populace,  and  when  the  Aus- 
trian army  departed  in  July,  a  new  revolution  was 
already  in  contemplation.  Deputations  from  the 
provinces  came  to  Rome,  hoping,  with  the  aid  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors  to  compel  the  execution  of  the 
reforms  demanded  by  the  powers.  Bemetti  still 
temporized  and  made  slight  concessions;  but  in 
Jan.,  1832,  Austrian  troops  had  to  be  summoned 
once  more  into  the  legations.  France  had  already 
warned  Bemetti  that  this  step  would  be  followed 
by  a  French  occupation  of  Ancona,  which  was 
carried  out,  in  spite  of  papal  protests,  on  Mar.  21. 
Casimii^P^rier  announced  that  this  was  done  with  a 
view  to  comi>elling  liberal  reforms;  but  its  effect 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  influence  of  Austria. 
The  universities  had  been  closed  the  year  before 
and  many  students  had  to  leave  their  homes,  em- 
bittered against  the  Church.  A  good  idea  of  the 
spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  curia  may  be  gained 
from  the  encyclical  Mirari  voa  of  Aug.  15,  1832 — 
a  link  in  the  series  of  declarations  which  culminated 
in  the  encyclical  and  syllabus  of  1864;  it  was  direct- 
ed especially  against  Lamennais  (q.v.)  and  against 
Belgium,  which  had  shortly  before  adopted  a  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  liberty  of  conscience.  Con- 
siderable excitement  was  also  caused  in  Germany  by 
the  encyclical  Dum  acerbissimaa  of  Sept.  26,  1835, 
condenming  Hermesianism  (see  Hermes,  Georg). 

An  indiscreet  note  of  Bemetti 's  which  came  into 

Mettemich's  hands  caused  his  downfall.     He  was 

replaced  by  the  Genoese  Lambmschini, 

Lambrus-    who  had  been  nuncio  in  Paris  during 

chini        the  July  Revolution,  and  as  a  diplomat 

Secretary    was  a  pupil  of  Consalvi's,  though  with 

of  State,     more  churchly  feeling.    He  soon  made 

The  Jesuits  himself    feared,    and    the    pope    was 

Suppressed  wholly  led  by  him.     The  Austrians 

in  France,   evacuated   Bologna   and   the   French 

Ancona  in   1838,  and   things  seemed 

quiet;    but  the  revolutionary  party  was  pursuing 

its  work  in  secret.    Mazzini  had  formed  the  "  Young 

Italy*'  party,   which,  while  it  did  not   share   the 

religious  belief  of  the  populace,  still  coupled  the 

name  of  God  with  that  of  the  people  in  its  appeals. 

The  neo-Guelph  party  which  arose  in  the  forties. 

under  tha  V-"*-*— Wn  of  Gbberti  and  Count  Cesare 
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Balbo,  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and 
could  have  no  concord  with  a  liberalism  hostile  to 
the  Holy  See.  Lambmschini,  however,  had  no 
greater  sympathy  for  the  neo-Guelphs  than  for 
Young  Italy;  and  relations  began  to  be  strained 
between  Rome  and  France.  Gregory  XVI.  caused 
imeasiness  in  Paris  by  his  frank  sympathy  with  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Legitimist  cause.  The 
government  began  to  be  suspicious  of  French 
Ultramontanism,  and  the  students  in  the  Colldge  de 
France  applauded  Michelet  and  Quinet  when  they 
attacked  the  Jesuits.  Guizot  sent  Pellegrino  Rossi 
to  Rome  to  induce  the  pope  to  withdraw  his  support 
from  the  order.  At  first  it  seemed  a  hopeless  task; 
but  the  curia  gradually  came  to  see  that  the  Jesuits 
must  be  less  prominent.  Louis  Philippe  frankly 
told  the  nuncio  in  Paris  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
risk  his  crown  for  the  sake  of  the  order,  and  Lam- 
bruschini  finally  yielded.  In  July,  1845,  the  order 
was  suppressed  in  France  and  its  houses  closed. 

Meantime  the  revolution  had  lifted  its  head  once 

more  at  Bologna  and  Rimini  in  1843.    Luigi  Carlo 

Farini  issued  a  manifesto  which  called 

Later       for  an  amnesty,  juster  penal  laws,  and 

Events  in  a  share  in  the  government;  Massimo 
Italy.       d'Azeglio  and  Gino  Capponi  published 

Gregory's  notable  appeals.  Lambruschini's  an- 
Merits.  swer  was  the  exercise  of  still  greater 
severity,  and  d'Azeglio  was  banished 
from  Tuscany  at  his  request.  The  Jesuit  question 
came  up  in  Italy  also.  Some  expressions  of  Gio- 
berti  in  his  ProUgomeni  <d  Primato  (1845)  called 
forth  a  defense  of  the  order  from  Francesco,  brother 
of  Silvio  Pellico,  and  Curci;  Gioberti  was  not 
silenced,  but  began  to  collect  material  for  his 
thoroughgoing  work  II  OesuitdL  modemo  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1846-47).  Before  it  was  published,  however, 
Gregory  XVI.,  already  failing  in  health,  died  June 
1,  1846.  He  was  a  friend  of  all  the  monastic  orders, 
and  did  much  to  prepare  for  the  definition  of  the 
immaculate  conception.  Stiff  and  unyielding  in 
his  ecclesiastical  policy,  he  came  into  serious  con- 
flict with  Prussia  over  the  mixed  marriage  question 
(see  Droste-Vischerinq),  and  by  the  encyclical 
Inter  prceciputu  of  May  8,  1844,  condemned  the 
Bible  societies  and  the  newly  formed  Evangelical 
Allicance.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  let- 
ters; he  established  the  Etruscan  and  Egyptian 
collections  of  the  Vatican,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Lateran  museum  of  Christian  antiquities. 

(F.  NlEUJENf.) 
Bibliographt:  M.  N.  Masmard,  Jacquet  CriHneau-Joly, 
Paris,  1875;  M.  Broach,  Oe^chichte  dea  Kirchenataatea,  ii. 
337  aqq.,  Gotha,  1882;  C.  Sylvain,  Chrfgoire  XVI.  et  9on 
ponHfiaU,  Paria,  1889;  J.  J.  1.  von  Ddllinger,  Kirdie  und 
Kirchen,  pp.  561  aqq.,  Munich,  1861;  idem,  Daa  Papat- 
tutn^  pp.  234  sqq.,  ib.  1892;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  preuaaUche  Oe- 
aandtachaft  am  Hofe  dea  PapaUa,  pp.  28  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1899;  F.  Nippold,  The  Papacy  in  the  19th  Century,  pp. 
82.  93,  95,  112.  New  York,  1900;  F.  Nielsen.  HUt.  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  19th  Century,  2  vol!*.,  ib.  1906;  Bower. 
Popea,  iii.  470-472;  KL,  v.  1148-56.  For  the  Encyc- 
licals of  Gregory  consult  the  Eng.  transls.  which  appeared 
Dublin.  1833.  London,  1838;  The  Encyclical  Letter  of  .  .  . 
Pope  Qregory  XVI.  .  .  .  iaaued  May  8th,  18JU.  Lat.  text. 
Ital.  transl.,  London,  1844;  A  Voice  from  Rome  Anawered 
by  an  American  Citizen.  A  Review  of  the  Encyclical, 
Philadelphia,  1844  (with  the  text);  L.  Rupert.  La  Li- 
berU  modeme  jug^  par  Vigliae.  Encyclique  ,  ,  ,  de  Or6- 
goire  XVI.,  Paris,  1862. 


GREOORT  (Gk.  Origorios):  The  name  of  sev- 
eral patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  following: 

Gregory  m.:  Patriarch  1445-48;  d.  at  Rcnne 
1459.  Hetwas  a  Cretan  by  origin,  and  bore  the 
epithets  of  Mamas,  Melissenus,  and  Strategopulus. 
As  protoeyncellus  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  confessor  of  the  Emperor  John  VIII.,  Palsol- 
ogus,  he  attended  the  council  held  at  Florence  for 
a  miion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  (see  Fsa- 
rara-Florence,  Council  of).  Originally  ortho- 
dox, he  now  became  an  adherent  of  the  Roman 
party,  and  after  his  return  was  appointed  patriarch. 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  1448,  however,  he 
was  forced  to  resign,  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Rome.  In  defense  of  the  union  he  wrote  his 
three  works,  "Apology  for  the  Confession  of  E^he- 
sus";  "Apology  for  the  Epistle  of  Ephesus";  and 
"To  the  King  of  Trebizond."  His  sole  argument 
for  imion  was  its  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  Fathers. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  three  works  are  in  MPO,  clz.  13-248. 
Consult  FabriduB-Harles,  Bibliotheca  (Trcreo,  xi.  303- 
394,  Hamburg,  1808;   Knimbacher.  Oeadiiehte,  p.  119. 

Gregory  V.:  Patriarch  1797-98,  1806-08,1818- 
1821;  b.  at  Dimitzana  (40  m.  n.w.  of  Sparta)  1745; 
d.  at  Constantinople  Apr.  22,  1821.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Patmos,  and  in  1785 
was  consecrated  metropolitan  of  Smyrna,  becoming 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  twelve  years  later.  In 
the  following  year  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy  forced 
him  to  resign,  although  he  ruled  again  from  1806 
to  1808.  His  third  patriarchate  lasted  from  1818 
to  his  strangulation  by  the  order  of  the  Sultan. 
The  manner  of  his  death  has  caused  Gregory  to  be 
regarded  as  the  martyr  of  Greek  freedom,  althou^ 
he  took  no  part  in  the  uprising  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  his  attitude  toward  the  Greek  movonent 
for  independence  was  unsympathetic.  As  patri- 
arch, he  promoted  the  welfare  of  his  Church  in  all 
ways,  and  particularly  by  education.  He  made 
Romaic  translations  of  the  nine  homilies  of  Basil  on 
the  hexaemeron  (Constantinople,  1807),  as  well  as 
the  addresses  of  Chrysostom  on  the  priesthood  (new 
edition  by  J.  Papadopulos,  Smyrna,  1879),  and  he 
is  also  said  to  have  edited  the  "Ethics"  of  BasQ 
in  1807. 
Bibliographt:   Aeoounts  of  his  life,  in7Greek,  appeared  At 

Athens  in  1853  and,  in  2  vols.,  1865. 

Gregory  VI.:    Patriarch  1835-40,   1867-71;    b. 

Mar.  13,  1798;  d.  at  Constantinople  June  20,  1881. 

His  entire  tendency  was  reactionary  and  devoted  to 

the  purification  of  the  Greek  Church  from  all  foreign 

elements.    In  this  spirit  he  waged  an  imoeasing  war 

against  the  Occidental  churches,  both  Protestant 

and  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  against  every  liberal 

movement  within  his  own  conmiunion,  so  that  be 

may  almost  be  said  to  have  given  his  impression  to 

the  present  Greek  Orthodox  Church.     Important 

factors  in  this  struggle  were  his  decrees,  which  have 

been  collected  by  Gedeon  and  partially  translated 

into  German  by  Wenger.  (Philipp  Metkr.) 

Bibliography:    J.  Wenger,  Beitr&ge  xvr  Kenniniaa  dee  0*- 

genionrtigen  Geiatea  und  Zuatandea  der  grie€hiaifi»en  Kvrekt 

in  Oriechenland  und  der  Turkey,  Berlin,  1830;    M.  I.  Qe- 

deon,    narptopx^oiv^Fcuccv,  Constantinople,     ii.d.;     id 

Kavovutai  5iar^«c(,  2  vols.,  ib.  1888-^. 
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GREGORY  OF  ELVIRA:  Bishop  of  Elvira,  in 
Spain  (henoe  called  Bceticua,  the  ''Andalusian"); 
fl.  c  357-384.  He  was  one  of  the  stanchest  western 
adherents  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  He  rigorously  op- 
posed Hosius  of  Cordova  (q.v.)  when  the  latter 
returned  from  exile;  and  stood  firmly  in  relation 
to  the  Homoian  party  at  the  synod  of  Ariminimi, 
359.  Afterward  he  joined  Lucifer  of  Calaris  (q.v.), 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Luciferians. 
It  fleems  probable  that  Gregory  composed  the  so- 
called  TraclaJtus  Origenis  (ed.  P.  Batiffol,  Paris, 
1900),  and  ''Five  Homilies  on  Canticles"  (ed.  G. 
Heine,  in  BMiotheca  anecdotorum,  Leipsic,  1848). 
He  is  the  probable  source,  besides,  of  a  brief  tract, 
Defidef  generally  attributed  to  Ambrose  (Vigilius 
of  Thapsus,  Phcebordius  of  Agennum,  MPL,  xx.  31; 
cf.  Jerome,  De  vir,  tU.j  cv.).  Moreover,  Katten- 
busch  holds  that  to  Gregory  should  be  credited 
Eikriatio  Bancti  Ambrosii  episcapi  ad  neophyto8 
de  tynbolo  (cf .  C.  P.  Caspari,  QueUen  zttr  Oe^ichU 
da  TaufsymboU,  ii.  128-182,  Christiania,  1869). 

G.   KRtJOBR. 

BnuoGBAPHT:  F.  KAttenbuich,  Da»  apostoliaAe  Symbol,  2 
Tob,  Ldpsic,  1884-1900  (oonault  Index);  G.  Morin,  in 
Bona  de  VhUtcire  et  de  litUrature  rdigieuaes,  1000.  pp. 
14^-161;  A.  WUmaert.  in  BvUeHn  de  la  literature  ecdi- 
•ioKigiie,  1906.  pp.  239-299;  DCB,  ii.  739-740. 

GRSGORTOFHEIMBURG:  German  popular  re- 
former; b.atSchweinfurt  (22  m.  n.n.e.  of  WUrzburg) 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  at 
DTe8deDl472.  His  importance  has  been  overestima* 
ted;  he  was  no  "  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,"  still 
leas  "a  dvil  Luther."  As  a  youth  he  devoted  him- 
ftlf  to  legal  and  humanistic  studies  and  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  Padua 
about  1430.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany  he  prac- 
tised law,  and  was  present  at  Basel  during  the  ses- 
noiu  of  the  Coimdl,  becoming  acquainted  there 
with  ^eas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (afterward  Pope 
Pius  II.).  In  1435  he  was  elected  syndic  of  Nurem- 
berg and  held  this  influential  position  till  1461.  He 
often  had  an  opportimity  to  play  a  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  to  work  for  the  diminution  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Italian  papacy  in  Germany.  In  1446 
be  headed  a  delegation  which  the  German  electors 
sent  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Angered  by  the  ill 
luoeess  of  his  mission,  he  wrote  against  the  curia, 
after  his  return,  his  AdmonUio  de  infustia  usurpor 
tiowlm  paparum.  When  .£nea8  Sylvius  was 
deeted  pope  in  1458,  his  antipapal  spirit  became 
even  more  aggressive.  The  new  pope  convoked  a 
oweting  of  the  German  princes  at  Mantua  in  1459, 
at  whidi  Gregory  was  present  as  the  representative 
of  Sigismund  of  Austria  to  oppose  the  crusade  pro- 
jected by  Pius  against  the  Turks,  and  where  he  even 
delivered  a  mocking  discourse  against  the  pope. 
Pius  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  take  vengeance. 
When  Duke  Sigismimd  of  the  Tyrol  had  fallen  out 
with  Kichobui  of  Cusa,  cardinal  bishop  of  Brixen, 
^  had  been  excommimicated  by  the  pope  (June 
If  1460),  Gregory  pleaded  his  cause.  Pius  II.  now 
ezeommunicated  Gregory  also,  and,  in  a  brief  dated 
Oct.  18, 1460,  requested  the  city  council  of  Nurem- 
berg  to  expel  the  offender  and  to  confiscate  his 
property.  Gregory  replied  in  a  stem  appeal  to  a 
future  coundL    In  1464  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  Pius 


II.  died.  Sigismund  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
pope  shortly  before  and  had  obtained  absolution, 
but  Gregory  remained  under  the  ban,  which  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Austria.  He 
went  to  Bohemia  to  King  George  Podiebrad,  in 
whose  interest  he  continued  to  oppose  the  papacy  in 
controversial  writings.  The  death  of  his  protector 
drove  Gregory  from  Bohemia,  and  he  now  fixed 
his  residence  in  Saxony,  whose  dukes  had  asked  his 
advice  on  former  occasions.  When  Sixtus  lY. 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  he  obtained  absolution, 
and  died  in  the  same  year.  His  polemical  works 
were  published  under  the  title  Scripta  nervosa  Justin 
tioBque  plena  (Frankfort,  1608). 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  M.  Dflx,  Nieolaua  von  Ciua,  espeeially 
book  iv.,  2  vols.,  Regensburg,  1848;  C.  Brockhaus.  Oregor 
von  Heimburg,  Leipaic,  1861;  A.  J&ger,  Der  Streit  dee  ,  .  , 
Nieolaua  von  Cuea  mil  dem  Hertog  Sigmund  von  Oeeter- 
reicK,  2  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1861;  G.  Voigt,  /Enea  Silvio  de* 
Piceolomini,  ii.  349-351,  Berlin,  1862;  C.  Uhlmann,  Re- 
formera  before  the  Reformation,  i.  195-202,  Edinburgh, 
1874;  Lorens,  DGQ,  i.  226,  ii.  382-384;  P.  Joachimson, 
Qregor  Heimburg,  Bamberg,  1891;  Pastor,  Popee,  iii.  184- 
192  et  iMMsim;  Creighton,  Papacy,  iii.  32,  76-Bl,  256- 
265  et  passim;   KL,  v.  1648-52;   ADB,  xi.  327. 

GREGORY  THE  ILLUMINATOR.  See  Armenia, 
III.,  §  2. 

GREGORT  OF  MONTELONGO:  Patriarch  of 
Aquileja;  d.  at  Cividale  (70  m.  n.e.  of  Venice),  in 
Friuli,  Italy,  Aug.  31,  1269.  He  is  mentioned  first 
in  1213  as  canon  of  the  church  of  Vercelli,  then  in 
1231  as  subdeacon  in  the  March  of  Ancona.  In 
1238  he  appears  as  a  Roman  notary  and  subdeacon, 
first  as  papal  nuncio,  then  as  apostolic  legate  for 
Lombardy,  Romagna,  and  Treviso.  Montelongo 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of 
Frederick  II.  and  his  partizans.  After  Frederick 
was  excommimicated  in  1239,  Montelongo  frus- 
trated his  attack  upon  the  city  of  Milan,  and  here 
laid  the  foimdation  of  his  military  fame.  The  cap- 
ture of  Ferrara  in  the  following  year  was  also 
essentially  the  work  of  Montelongo.  He  alienated 
the  city  of  Vercelli  in  1243  from  the  margrave  of 
Montferrat,  and  later  the  neighboring  Novara  from 
the  emperor.  In  1247  he  captured  Parma,  led  its 
defense  with  great  ability,  and  by  a  sudden  attack 
dispersed  the  imperial  army.  By  this  victory  the 
supremacy  of  the  papal  party  in  Lombardy  was 
restored.  In  1251  Montelongo  was  appointed 
patriarch  of  Aquileja,  and  it  became  his  task  to 
defend  his  extensive  diocese  against  the  Hohen- 
staufens,  the  counts  of  GOrz,  Tyrol,  and  Carinthia, 
against  Eccelino  II.  of  Romano,  and  the  Venetians, 
though  his  expeditions  against  them  were  not  always 
successful.  At  the  same  time  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  Lombardy.  In  1252  he  aided  Parma  against 
XJberto  Pellavicini;  in  1256,  with  the  archbishop  of 
Havenna,  he  took  possession  of  Padua,  which  thus 
far  had  been  under  the  sway  of  Eccelino.  After  the 
death  of  Eccelino  in  1259,  Treviso,  Vioenza,  and 
Bassano  joined  the  papal  party  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Montelongo,  and  the  adherents  of  Eccelino  in  his 
patriarchate  also  submitted  to  his  rule.  The  latter 
years  of  Montelongo's  life  were  darkened  by  con- 
tinual dissensions  with  the  counts  of  G6rz,  the  bai- 
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liffs  of  the  chapter  of  Aquileja.  In  1267  Count  Albert 
of  Gorz,  the  bishop  of  P'eltre,  and  the  citizens  of 
Capo  d'lstria  conspired  against  him,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Gorz.  After  his  release, 
hostilities  were  continued  imtil  his  death. 

Hermann  Frankfurth. 

Biblioorapht:  The  sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  An^ 
nalea  Parmenaet,  Annalea  Placentini  Gibellini,  Annalea  S. 
Jualina  Patavini,  and  the  AnnaleB  Foroiulineaes,  all  in 
MGH,  Script.,  xviii.-xix.  (1863-66);  in  the  Vita  patri- 
archarum  Aquileoiennum  in  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital. 
Bcript,,  vol.  xvi.;  also  Salimbene,  in  Monumenta  hiatorica 
ad  provincias  P(xnnen»em  et  Placentinam  pertinentia,  vol. 
iii.,  12  vols.,  Parma,  1866-69.  Consult:  H.  Frankfurth, 
Gregoritut  de  Montetongo,  ein  Beitrag  tur  Geachichte  Ober- 
italiena  1238-1269,  Marburg,  1898. 

GREGORY  NAZIANZEN. 

Early  Life  (§  1).  Works  (§  3). 

Episcopate  (§  2).  Theological  Attitude  ({  4). 

Christological  Attitude  (S  6). 

Gregory  Nazianzen  or  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (in 
s.w.  Cappadocia,  24  m.  s.e.  of  Archelais,  perhaps  the 
modem  Nenizi,  six  hours  east  of  Ak  Serai),  one  of 
the  leading  theologians  of  the  Eastern  Church,  was 

bom    at    Arianzus,    near    Nazianzus, 

I.  Early     probably  in  329;   d.  there  probably  in 

Life.        389  or  at  least  390.     His  father,  also 

called  Gregory,  was  a  man  of  some  im- 
portance. Even  before  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was 
an  upholder  of  a  monotheistic  morality,  and  a 
member  of  the  sect  known  as  Hypsistarians  (q.v.). 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  his  wife,  Nonna, 
who  came  of  Christian  stock,  and  was  baptized  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Nicffia  by 
the  Bishop  of  Nazianzus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his 
office  in  328  or  329.  Nothing  positive  is  known  of  his 
attitude  in  the  first  generation  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy; in  the  sixties  he  may  be  reckoned,  with  most 
of  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  among  the  Homoiou- 
sians,  but  later,  with  his  son  and  the  latter*s  friend 
Basil  (see  Basil  the  Great),  whom  he  helped  to 
raise  to  the  see  of  Cajsarea,  he  accepted  the  homo- 
0118108,  He  and  his  wife  had  long  wished  for  off- 
spring; and  Gregory  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest 
of  the  three  children  who  were  bom  to  them  when 
they  were  already  advancing  in  years.  The  foun- 
dations of  his  education  were  laid  at  Nazianzus; 
but  his  higher  training  in  literature  and  rhetoric  he 
probably  received  with  his  brother  (^sesarius,  in 
the  Cappadocian  Csesarea,  where  his  friendship 
with  Basil  began.  To  pursue  his  studies  he  then 
went  to  Palestine,  to  Alexandria,  and  finally  to 
Athens,  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  some  years 
in  close  association  with  Basil.  Leaving  -Athens, 
probably  in  357,  and  passing  through  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  brother  had  already  begun  a  suc- 
cessful worldly  career  from  which  Gregory  tried  in 
vain  to  turn  him  to  the  ascetic  life,  he  returned  home 
on  account  of  his  duty  to  his  parents,  and  spent 
some  time  there,  partly  in  meditation  and  partly  in 
the  administration  of  the  family  property.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  seems  to  have  been  baptized. 
After  the  retum  of  Basil  from  his  journey  through 
the  monastic  settlements  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  in 
358  or  359,  Gregory  joined  him  in  his  retreat  on  the 
River  Iris  in  Pontus.  By  360,  however,  he  must 
bave  been  once  more  with  his  parents.    During  the 


next  five  years  he  was  ordained  priest  against  his 
own  will  but  at  the  request  of  the  faitl^;  after 
trying  to  escape  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  returned 
and  delivered  the  orations  numbered  i.  and  ii.  in 
his  works;  after  Julian's  death  (363)  he  wrote, 
apparently  on  Basil's  advice,  the  two  invectives 
directed  against  Julian  (iv.  and  v.);  when  court 
pressure  had  forced  his  father  to  sign  a  formula  which 
the  monks  of  Nazianzus  considered  heretical,  and 
they  broke  off  communion  with  both  father  and  son, 
he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them  to  their  bishop 
(oration  vi.,  De  pace);  when  Basil  and  his  monks  had 
fallen  out  with  Eusebius,  chosen  Bishop  of  Csesarea 
in  the  summer  of  362,  he  took  Basil  to  Pontus  with 
him,  and  then  effected  a  reconciliation  (probably 
in  365).  During  the  next  seven  years  Gregory 
assisted  his  father,  cooperated  with  him  in  370  in 
procuring  the  elevation  of  Basil  to  the  bishopric 
of  Csesarea,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  new  bishop 
in  his  struggle  with  Valens  in  the  beginning  of  372. 
The  old  friendship  seems,  however,  to  have 
grown  less  warm  after  Basil  was  promoted  to  the 

metropolitan  see,  and  suffered  a  harder 

2.  Episco-  blow  when  Basil,  apparently  soon  after 

pate.        Easter,  372,  forced  Gregory  to  accept 

the  bishopric  of  Sasima,  an  insignifi- 
cant place  between  Nazianzus  and  Tyana,  in  order 
to  hold  it  against  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  who 
infringed  upon  Basil's  dignity  by  claiming  and  ac- 
tually exercising  metropolitan  rights  over  a  portion 
of  Cappadocia.  Gregory  retired  from  his  bishopric 
to  the  solitude  of  the  mountains  before  he  had  en- 
tered upon  its  duties,  declining  to  take  up  the  strug- 
gle with  Anthimus.  He  rejected  his  father's  en- 
treaties that  he  should  retum  to  his  post;  but  when 
he  was  asked  to  come  and  help  at  Nazianzus,  filial 
duty  and  appreciation  of  a  larger  field  prevailed 
upon  him  in  the  seune  sunmier  of  372.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  continued  to  officiate  there,  but 
only  as  his  father's  representative.  When,  how- 
ever, the  neighboring  bishops  showed  no  signs  of 
appointing  another  incumbent,  he  again  fied  in 
375,  this  tune  to  Seleucia.  There  he  seems  to  have 
remained  until,  after  the  death  of  Basil  (Jan.  1, 
379),  he  was  called  to  imdertake  a  task  sufficiently 
important  to  tempt  him  from  his  retirement.  This 
was  no  less  than  to  represent  the  Nicene  faith  in 
Constantinople,  heretofore  abandoned  to  Arian- 
ism.  When  in  the  spring  of  379  he  began  to  preach 
in  the  capital,  he  was  undoubtedly  considered  as  an 
aspirant  for  the  bishop's  throne;  but  his  natural 
wavering  between  the  attraction  of  usefulness  in 
the  world  and  that  of  the  hermit  life  hindered  him 
from  considering  himself  consistently  in  that  light. 
Still,  it  would  appear  from  the  whole  history  of  his 
conflict  with  Maximus,  a  false  friend  who  now 
came  forward  as  a  rival,  and  of  the  coimdl  of  381 
that  he  had  definitely  put  forward  his  candidacy. 
He  was  pmctically  bishop  there  from  the  time 
(Nov.  26,  380)  when  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
Apostles  was  placed  in  his  charge;  officially  he  held 
the  position  only  for  a  short  time  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  council  in  the  following  year.  After 
his  renunciation  of  the  office  he  left  the  capital, 
probably  in  June,  before  the  dose  of  the  oouncU, 
and  retired  to  Cappadocia.    His  interest  in  the  dio- 
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oese  of  Nazianzus,  then  troubled  by  the  Apolli- 
naiians,  induced  him  to  give  some  measure  of  at- 
tention to  its  needs;  but  after  he  had  succeeded 
(probably  in  383)  in  procuring  the  appointment  of 
his  Ifingman  Eulalius  as  bishop,  he  lived  in  seclu- 
sion, apparently  at  Arianzus.  When  Jerome  wrote 
his  Caidogus  in  392,  he  had  been  dead  nearly  three 
years,  and  so  must  have  passed  away  in  389  or  at 
latest  390. 

The  works  of  Gregory  fall  into  three  groups— 45 
orations,  243  letters,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
poems.  The  orations  seem  all  to  have  been  actu- 
ally delivered  except  the  two  invectives  against 
Julian,  and  the  second  oration,  at  least  in  its  present 
fonn.  The  most  famous  are  the  five  "Theological 
Orations"  (xxvii. — xxxi.)  delivered  in  Constanti- 
nople. Of  historical  interest  are  several  of  the 
memorial  orations,  especiaUy  those  on  Basil  (xliii.) 
and  on  his  father  (xviii.).  Among 
3.  Works,  those  written  for  festivals,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  Easter  sermon  of 
363  (commonly  assigned  to  362),  and  three  (xxxviii,- 
il.)  preached  in  Constantinople  on  Dec.  25,  379. 
and  Jan.  6  and  7,  380;  the  first  of  these  three  is 
the  eariiest  Christmas  sermon  known  to  have  been 
preached  in  Constantinople,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
the  East.  Only  one  (xxxvii.)  has  the  nature  of  a 
homily;  in  fact,  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  or  in 
^eral  what  is  usually  meant  by  preaching,  is  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  rhetorical  declamation.  The 
lettera,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  of  Gregory's  life,  are  as  a  rule  short 
and  not  to  be  compared  for  interest  or  historical 
importance  to  those  of  Basil.  Of  dogmatic  value 
are  the  two  anti-Apollinarian  epistles  to  the  pres- 
byter Cledonius  (ci.,  cii.)  and  the  last  of  those  ad- 
dressed to  Gregory's  successor  at  Constantinople, 
NectariuB  (ccii.).  The  concluding  letter,  or  rather 
treatise,  "To  the  Monk  Evagrius  on  Divinity," 
whidi  is  ascribed  by  the  manuscript  variously  to 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  to  the  other  Gregories,  Thauma- 
turgus  and  of  Nyssa,  and  to  Basil,  can  scarcely  be- 
long to  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  poems  are  good 
examples  of  the  artificial  poetry  of  the  rhetori- 
cal school,  but  to  a  modem  mind  most  of  them 
have  very  little  that  is  poetical.  The  autobiograph- 
ical poems  (book  ii.,  section  1)  comprise  about  a 
third  of  the  whole.  The  drama  known  as  "The 
Suffering  Christ"  has  long  been  known  to  be  not 
Gregory's,  but  a  Byzantine  production  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

'Though  Gr^ory  Nazianzen  is  called  ''the  Theo- 
kigian"  by  the  Greek  writers,  he  has  given  no  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  Christian  faith;    and  an 
examination  of  the  doctrinal  positions 
4*  Utto-    taken  by  him  in  his  orations  would  be 
logicil      profitable  only  if  it  were  connected 
^ttitade.    with  an  investigation,  here  impossi- 
ble, of  the  question  how  far  he  dis- 
playB  the  result  of  the  process  of  giving  an  ecclesi- 
•'tioal  forai  to  the  thoughts  of  Origen;  though  the 
Oriffxugtk  tradition  has  certainly  not  in  him  come 
down  to  the  level  of  the  popular  Catholicism  of  his 
dij,  as  is  clearly  evidenced  by  his  views  on  sin, 
tlie  Call  of  man.  Paradise,  inequality  on  earth  as  a 
lanlt  of  the  fall,  the  doctrine  of  angels,  and  escha- 


tology.  His  general  doctrine  of  God  is  Platonic 
metaphysics  rather  than  Christian  teaching.  It  is 
noteworthy  what  a  contrast  there  is  between  the 
way  in  which,  against  Eimomius,  he  maintains  the 
imknowableness  of  God  and  the  certainty  with 
which  he  develops  the  details  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  In  this  latter  field  he  is  not,  indeed,  the 
founder  of  the  school  known  as  sub-Nicene,  for  be- 
fore he  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  discussion, 
during  the  reign  of  Julian,  the  transition  from  the 
?iomoiu8io8  to  the  homoousios  had  taken  place  in 
the  Meletian  group  at  Antioch  (see  Meletius  op 
Antioch);  and  the  analogous  development  in  many 
homoiousians  of  Asia  Minor,  at  least  in  regaid 
to  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  main  independent  of  Gregory's  influ- 
ence. Still,  Gregory  was  the  oldest  of  the  theo- 
logicaUy  important  representatives  of  that  school, 
and  its  special  teaching  comes  out  clearly  in  him 
at  a  time  when  Basil  was  yet  on  friendly  terms  with 
Eustathius  and  when  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  a  lay- 
man. This  is  true  even  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  although  Gregory  was  aU  his  life  a  little  cau- 
tious about  defining  the  consubstantiality,  from  a 
feeling  that  the  consequences  would  lead  beyond 
what  was  contained  in  Scripture,  even  though  he 
never  excluded  the  necessity  of  these  consequences. 
To  state  his  doctrine  in  its  technical  terms,  it 
is  based  upon  the  distinction  between  the  One 
Godhead,  Substance,  or  Nature  (mta  theoUa,  oimOf 
or  physia)  and  the  Three  Persons  (Jtreia  hypostaseia 
or  idiotUea).  The  term  otma  means  more  than  the 
generic  essence  of  several  individuals;  but  none  the 
less  the  treU  hypostaseis  are  numerically  three, 
and  the  One  God  is  one  because  the  mia  theoUa 
is  common  to  the  three,  because  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  have  their  origin  in  the  Father  outside  of 
time,  and  because  the  will  of  the  three  is  the  same. 
The  things  which  distinguish  the  three — "that  the 
Father  is  unbegotten,  that  the  Son  is  begotten, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent  forth"  (oration  xxv.) 
— are  not,  therefore,  differences  of  substance,  but 
expressions  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  hypoa- 
iaseis.  That  the  reproach  of  tritheism  might  be 
brought  against  this  teaching  with  more  justice  than 
that  of  Sabellianism  against  Athanasius  is  obvious. 
Gregory  was  fully  conscious  of  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  Nicene  theology,  but  he 
considered  it  purely  one  of  terminology. 

That  Gregory  should  have  been  able  to  coin 
standard  formulas  in  Christology  also  (the  Coimcil 
of  Ephesus  and  that  of  Chaloedon  cite  his  first 
epistle  to  Cledonius,  and  imder  Justinian  he  was 

one  of  the  principal  witnesses  to  the 

5.  Christo-  orthodox  view  on  this  question)  was 

logical      due  to  the  process  through  which  he 

Attitude,     passed  in  his  last  years.    The  casual 

expressions  of  his  orations  are  the  ob- 
scure utterances  of  a  curtailed  Origenistic  tradi- 
tion. His  terminology  did  not  become  clear  and 
precise  until  after  he  had  taken  his  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  Apollinarianism,  and  felt  the  need  of  re- 
jecting the  Antiochene  tradition  (opposed  also  by 
ApoUinaris)  of  the  existence  of  two  subjects  in  the 
historic  Christ.  He  is  now  dear  on  the  point  of  the 
completeness   of   the   human   Datum   «» 
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though  he  holds  firmly  that  the  historic  Christ  is 
nothing  but  the  Logoa-subject  made  man.  His 
formulas,  though  even  then  they  were  perhaps  not 
fully  thought  out,  suited  the  needs  of  later  ortho- 
doxy; and  in  fact  to  some  extent  he  anticipated 
the  differentiation  which  took  place  in  Christology 
also  between  the  terms  physis  and  hypostasis.  The 
orthodoxy  of  Justinian's  reign  needed  but  to  point 
to  his  assertion  that  the  trinitarian  formula  was  the 
converse  of  the  Christological — that  where  in  the 
former  there  were  three  hypostases  and  one  nature, 
in  the  latter  there  were  two  natures  and  but  one 
hypostasis. 

In  the  matter  of  Christology,  Gregory  owes  his 
reputation  as  "the  Theologian"  for  the  greater 
part  to  chance.  His  position  is  somewhat  better 
merited  in  regard  to  theology  in  the  narrower  sense 
— though  even  here  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he 
who  complained  at  unnecessary  length  in  his  life- 
time of  misconception  and  ingratitude  has  since 
his  death,  and  especially  since  the  sixth  century, 
been  more  richly  indenmified  than  he  really  de- 
served. (F.   LooFS.) 

Biblioqraprt:  The  edition  of  the  Opera  by  Clemenoet  (vol. 
i..  Paris,  1778)  and  Caillau  (vol  ii.,  ib.  1840).  supenedes 
all  earlier  coUectionfl,  and  was  reproduced  in  MPO,  xxxv- 
xxxviii.  Worthy  of  notice,  beaidee  that  edition,  are 
Opera  .  .  .  Greece  et  Laiine,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1609,  and  3 
vols.,  ib.  1638;  cf.  Fabridus-Harles.  Bibliotheca  Qrceea, 
viii.  392-403.  Hamburg,  1802.  Editions  of  separate 
works  are:  Carmina  eelecta,  ed.  E.  Dronke,  G^ttinicen. 
1840;  Opera  doomaUca  eelecta,  ed.  C.  Thilo.  2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  18M;  Oratio  eecunda  apologelica,  ed.  J.  Alsog.  Frei- 
burg, 1858-68;  Oratio  eepHma  in  laudem  Cteearii,  ed. 
E.  Sommer,  Paris,  1891;  Oratio  in  laudem  MachabcBorum, 
ed.  E.  Sommer,  Paris,  1891.  Some  of  his  poems  are  in 
Anthologia  Oraca  carminum  ChrieUanorum,  by  W.  Christ 
and  M.  Paranikas,  Leipsic,  1871,  and  other  poems  by  W. 
Meyer,  in  AMA^  j^iloaophiacK-philologiache  Klaaee,  xvii. 
2  (1885),  265  sqq.,  Beilage  i.  400-409;  Five  Theological 
Oraiuma,  ed.  A.  J.  Masson,  London,  1899;  an  Eng.  transl. 
of  selected  orations  and  letters,  with  Ufe  and  prolegomena, 
are  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vol.  vii. 

Sources  for  a  Life  are  his  own  Carmina  de  ee  ipeo  and 
Carmina  de  vita  sua;  a  Vita  Qregarii  by  Gregory  the 
Presbyter,  in  MPO,  xxxv.  243-304;  and  the  church  his- 
torians of  the  fifth  century.  The  two  later  biographies 
which  are  essential  are  C.  UUmann,  Gregoriua  von  Natianz, 
der  Theologe^  Darmstadt,  1825,  Eng.  transl.,  Ix>ndon, 
1851,  and  A.  Benoit,  S.  Orfgoire  de  Naxiame,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1885.  (Consult,  ASB,  May,  ii.  373-128;  Tillemont, 
Mfmoirea,  ix.  305-360.  692-731;  W.  Cave,  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,  iii.  1-90,  Oxford,  1840;  A.  Grenier,  La  Vie  et  les 
poisies  de  S.  Origoire  de  Ncuiame,  Paris,  1858;  J.  H. 
Newman,  Church  of  the  Fathers,  London,  1868;  idem. 
Historical  Sketches,  vol.  iii..  chaps,  iii.-iv..  ib.  1873;  H. 
Weiss.  Die  grossen  Kappadocier  Basilius,  Gregor  von  Na- 
tians  .  .  .  als  Exegeten,  Leipsic,  1872;  L.  Montaut,  Re- 
vue critique  de  quelques  questions  historiques  se  rapporiant 
A  S.  Origoire  .  .  .  et  h  son  sikde,  Paris,  1878;  C.  Ca- 
vailUer.  S.  GrSgoiredeNasiame,  par  VabUA.  Benoit.  itude 
bibliographique,  Montpellier.  1886;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Lives 
of  the  Fathers,  i.  491-582.  New  York.  1889;  J.  Drftseke, 
in  TSK,  Ixv  (1892).  473-512;  J.  R.  Asmus,  in  TSK, 
Ixvii  (1894),  314-339;  O.  Bardenhewer.  Patrologie,  Frei- 
burg. 1901;  Ceillier.  Auteurs  sacris,  v.  172-363,  cf.  iv. 
passim;  Neander.  Christian  Church,  ii.  462-466  et  passim; 
Schaff.  Christian  Church,  iii.  908-921;  Gibbon.  Decline 
and  FaU,  chap,  xvii.;  DCB,  ii.  741-761  (elaborate);  KL, 
V.  1160-66. 

From  the  standpoint  of  dogma,  consult:  J.  Hergen- 
rOther,  Die  Lehre  von  der  gOttlichen  Dreieinigkeit  nach  dem 
heiligen  Oregor  von  Nazians,  Regensburg.  1860;  H.  Weiss, 
ut  sup.;  F.  K.  HQmmer,  Des  heiligen  Oregor  .  .  .  Lehre 
von  der  Onade,  Kempten,  1890;  Hamack,  Dogma,  vols, 
iii.-iv. 


GREGORY  OF  NYSSA:  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
a  leading  Greek  theologian  of  the  fourth  century 
and  yoimger  brother  of  Basil  the  Great  (q.v.), 
died  after  394.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known, as  are  the  details  of  his  early  life, 
except  that  he  attended  pagan   schools.     That 

he  seems  for  a  while  in  his  youth  to 
Life.       have  officiated  as  a  lector  makes  it 

probable  that  he  was  baptized  at  an 
early  age;   but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  was  always  destined  for  a  clerical  career.    Later, 
perhaps  between  360  and  365,  he  was  apparently 
devoting  himself  to  secular  business  to  an  extent 
that  gave  scandal  to  some.    He  certainly  married; 
the  Theosebia  on  whose  death  Gr^ory  Nazianzen 
condoles  with  him  (after  381)  was  evidently  his 
wife,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  conti- 
nence after  he  became  a  bishop.    The  assertion  fre- 
quently made  that  he  gave  up  his  calling  as  a  rhet- 
orician and  retired  to  a  contemplative  life  is  possible 
but  not  demonstrable;    nor  are  the  circumstances 
known  imder  which  he  became  bishop  of  the  small 
Cappadocian  town  of  Nyssa,  on  the  river  Halys 
and  the  road  from  Csesarea  to  Ancyra.    This  oc- 
curred, indeed,  before  Gregory  Nazianzen  became 
bishop  of  Sasima,  and  thus  before  Easter,  372; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  episcopal  office 
imder  pressure.    As  a  bishop,  he  was  one  of  the 
Homoousians  who  had  to  imdergo  personal  un- 
pleasantness in  that  difficult  time — ^probably  be- 
cause his  orthodoxy  gave  the  court  party  a  handle 
against  him  which  they  used  in  order  to  get  posses- 
sion of  his  see  for  one  of  their  own  kind.    When 
Demosthenes,  the  imperial  vicar  of  the  province  of 
Pontus,  came  to  Cappadocia  in  the  winter  of  375, 
an  obscure  person  appeared  before  him  with  charges 
against  Gregory  of  malversation  of  church  prop- 
erty, coupled  with  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
appointment.     Gregory  was  arrested  and  ordered 
to  be  brought  before  Demosthenes;  but  his  suffer- 
ings on  the  way  were  so  great  that  he  decided  to 
escape.    He  was  condenmed  in  absence  by  a  synod 
of  Pontic  and  Galatian  bishops  in  the  following 
spring,  and  was  unable  to  return  to  Nyssa  until 
after  the  death  of  Valens  (Aug.  9,  378).     In  the 
autumn  of  379  he  was  present  at  a  synod  in  An- 
tioch,  and  in  381  at  the  Coimcil  of  Constantinople, 
where  he  preached  at  the  enthronization  of  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  as  bishop  of  that  see,  and  also  at 
the  funeral  of  Meletius  of  Antioch.     His  promi- 
nence among  the  members  of  the  coimcil  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  imperial  edict  of  Jidy  30, 
381,  names  him  among  the  bishops  with  whom 
others  must  be  in  commimion  if  they  wish  to  be 
left   imdisturbed    in   the   administration   of   their 
churches.     This   position   of  importance  entailed 
difficulties  and  struggles,  and  probably  led  to  the 
journey  to  Arabia  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in  order 
the  ecclesiastical  conditions  there.     He  was  most 
likely  present  at  the  conferences  of  383  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  the  autumn  of  385  or  386  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  the  little  princess  Pulcheiia  and 
shortly  after  at  that  of  the  Empress  FlacQla.    He 
was  present  once  more  at  the  s3modal  discussion  of 
an  Arabian  matter  in  Constantinople  in  394;   but 
no  further  facts  of  his  life  can  be  traced. 
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No  final  discussion  of  Gregory's  works  is  possible 
until  more  critical  labor  has  been  expended  upon 
them  than  they  have  yet  received.  References  to 
the  personal  history  of  the  author  demonstrate  the 
authenticity  of  a  considerable  number 
Works,  of  them,  including,  besides  several  let- 
ters, the  " Hexaemeron,"  the  "Ma- 
king of  Man,"  the  "Life  of  Moses,"  "Against  Usu- 
rers," "Against  Eunomius,"  "On  the  Soul  and  the 
Resurrection,"  "Eulogy  of  BasU,"  "Letter  to 
Peter,"  and  the  "Life  of  the  Holy  Macrina."  An- 
cient external  testimony  comes  to  the  support  of 
internal  evidence  in  the  cases  of  others,  such  as  "On 
the  Song  of  Songs,"  "On  Prayer"  (five  homilies, 
the  last  four  a  careful  exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer),  "On  the  Beatitudes,"  the  "Great  Cate- 
cheUcal  Oration,"  "Against  Apollinaris,"  and  the 
"Antirrhetic  against  Apollinares."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  works  either  omitted  or  marked  as 
doubtful  by  Migne  are  by  no  means  all  the  spurious 
ones  which  have  passed  imder  Gregory's  name. 

Among  his  dogmatic  works  special  attention  is 
deserved  by  the  "Great  Cathechism,"  an  apologetic- 
dogmatic  treatise  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion with  instructions  on  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper;    the  "Soul  and  the  Resurrection";   the 
treatise  against  Eunomius,  his  most  extensive  work; 
and  the  "Antirrhetic,"  the  most  important  of  the 
extant  anti-ApoUinarian  treatises.    Of  the  exeget- 
ical  writings,  the  "Hexaemeron"  and  the  "Making 
oC  Man"  are  the  most  sober  and  valuable;    in 
the  ethically  interesting  "Life  of'Moses"  and  "On 
the  Superscriptions  of  the  Psalms"  the  allegorizing 
tendency  runs  riot.    Among  the  sermons,  those  on 
the  lives  of  Basil  and  Macrina  are  the  most  inter- 


The  personality  of  the  man  Gregory  is  difficult 
to  grasp;  his  works  are  too  rhetorical  and  too  little 
individual  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  it.     As 
tar,  however,  as  is  determinable,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  more  harmonious,  calm,  and 
Poion-     self-controUed     character     than     his 
a%and    brother  or  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  to 
Teaching,   have  been  less  forceful  but  more  amia- 
ble than  either  of  them.     His  theo- 
logical position  stands  out  more  clearly  than  his 
peraonal  character,  though  it,  too,  is  lacking  in  dis- 
tinction.  He  has  few  new  thoughts,  and  the  form 
whidi  he  gives  to  the  old  bears  little  mark  of  ge- 
nius. But  he  was  an  accomplished  theologian,  who 
succeeded  in  reconciling  to  a  certain  extent  the  Ori- 
S^iustic  traditions  with  the  demands  of  a  theology 
^'hich  had  grown  narrower  and  more  realistic.    He 
hAd  sufficient  acuteness  to  work  among  his  formulas 
with  technical  correctness  while  satisfying  the  tend- 
encies of  a  mystical  nature  by  avoiding  precise 
definition  at  the  right  time  and  rising  above  the 
tenninology  in  which  the  dogmatic  controversies 
of  his  a^  expressed  themselves.    His  teaching  on 
the  Trinity  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Basil  and  Greg- 
07  Xasianzen  that  in  the  case  of  three  works  it  is 
tt/e  to  predicate  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  three 
men,  but  impossible  to  determine  which.    For  his 
doeCnoe  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  see  Lord's  Supper, 
II.    His  Christology  also  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  reached  by  Gregory  Nazianzciki  in  his  later 


life.  A  fuller  investigation  of  his  whole  Christo- 
logical  doctrine  would  need  to  go  deeply  into  the 
connection  of  his  thought  with  those  of  Origen  and 
Athanasius.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  he  held 
the  Origenistic  belief  in  the  final  restoration  of  all 
things,  so  that  the  patriarch  Germanus  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  eighth  century  imagined  his  "Soul 
and  the  Resurrection"  to  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  heretics,  instead  of  containing,  as  it  does, 
genuine  Origenism;  and  here,  as  with  Origen,  the 
foundation  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  sought  not  in 
the  "generic"  conception  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ  but  in  his  idea  of  God.  (F.  Loofs.) 

Biblzoorapht:  The  earlier  Latin  editions  of  the  Opera  were 
Cologne.  1537.  Basel.  1562  and  1571.  Paris.  1573.  all  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Paris,  2  vols..  1603.  The  Greek  text, 
with  Lat.  transl..  appeared  2  vols..  Paris.  1615,  with  ap- 
pendix, 1618,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1638.  the  2d  edition  inferior, 
however,  to  the  first  in  many  respects  (contents  are  given 
in  Hauck-Heriog,  RE,  vii.  146-147).  New  material  was 
discovered  and  included  in  the  collection  in  A.  Qallandi, 
Bibliotheca  veterum  pairum,  vi.  515-716,  Venice,  1770. 
MPO,  xliv.-xlvi.  included  all  that  had  then  been  dis- 
covered except  what  the  editor  rejected  as  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  An  excellent  edition,  with  critical  appa- 
ratus, was  begun  by  G.  H.  Forbes,  but  only  two  parts  ap- 
peared, Burntisland.  185&-61.  A  selection  of  the  works 
has  been  edited  by  F.  Oehler.  with  Germ,  transl.,  Halle, 
1864.  and  in  the  Bibliot?uk  der  /JCtrcAenvOter.*  vols,  i.-iv., 
Leipsic,  1858-59.  An  Eng.  transl.  of  selected  treatises 
and  letters,  ^ith  a  sketch  of  the  life,  activities  and  char- 
acteristics, is  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vol.  v.,  and  the  Ctxie- 
chetical  Oration,  ed.  J.  H.  Srawley,  appeared  London,  1003. 
Consult:  J.  Rupp,  Oregort  de*  BUehoft  von  Nyta  Le- 
ben  und  Meinungen,  Leipsic,  1834;  E.  W.  MdUer.  Oreoorii 
Nyeeeni  dodrinam  de  hominia  naiura,  Halle,  1854;  J.  N. 
Stigler.  Die  Peychologie  dee  heiligen  Oregor  von  Nyeea, 
Regensburg.  1857;  J.  Huber.  Die  PhUoeophie  der  Kir- 
chenv&ter,  Munich,  1850;  L.  Kleinheidt.  SancH  Oreoorii 
.  .  .  doctrina  de  angelie  expoeita,  Freiburg,  1860;  P. 
Bouedron,  Docirinee  pej/cholooiquee  de  8.  Qrigovre,  Paris, 
1861;  F.  Bahringer,  Die  Kirche  CkrUH  und  ihre  Zeugen, 
vol.  viii.,  Stuttgart,  1876;  8.  P.  Heyns,  Dieputatio  .  .  . 
de  Oreoorio  Nyseeno,  Leyden,  1885;  F.  W.  Farrar.  Livee 
of  the  Fathere,  ii.  57-82.  New  York.  1889;  A.  Krampf.  Der 
Ureuetand  dee  Menechen  nach  der  Lehre  dee  .  .  .  Gregor 
von  Nyeea,  WOrsburg.  1889;  F.  Hilt.  Dee  .  .  .  Oregor 
von  Nyaea  Lehre  vom  Menechen,  Cologne,  1890;  W.  Meyer, 
Die  Ootteelehre  dee  Oregor  von  Nyeea,  Leipsic,  1894;  F. 
Diekamp.  Die  Ootteelehre  dee  .  .  .  Oregor  von  Nyeea, 
Manster,  1896;  F.  Preger,  Die  Orundlagen  der  Ethik  dee 
Oregor  von  Nyeea,  Leipsic,  1897;  W.  Vollert,  Die  Lehre 
Oregore  von  Nyeea  vom  Outen  und  Bdeen,  ib.  1897;  F. 
Loofs,  Exietathiue,  Halle,  1898;  Ceillier,  Auteure  eaerie, 
vi.  119-258.  cf.  iv.  passim  and  v.  passim;  DCB,  ii.  761- 
768;  Neander,  Chrietian  Church,  vol.  ii.  passim,  of.  In- 
dex; Schaff,  Chrietian  Church,  iii.  903-908  et  passim. 

GREGORY  THAUMATURGUS  ("the  Wonder- 
Worker"):  Bishop  of  Neocffisarea  in  Pontus  and 
an  important  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  Eastern 
Church;  d.  about  270.  His  name  was  originally 
Theodore,  and  he  came  of  a  prominent  heathen 
family  in  Neocsesarea,  becoming  acquainted  with 
Christianity  only  after  his  father's  death,  when  he 
was  fourteen.  With  his  brother  Athenodorus,  he 
studied  law  in  the  famous  school  at  Berytus,  but  on 
a  visit  to  Csesarea  he  came  under  the  spell  of  Ori- 
gen, who  had  arrived  there  a  short  time  before,  and 
became  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  first  in  philosophy 
and  then  in  theology.  The  oration  in  which  he 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  his  teacher  is  valuable  as 
afiPording  an  insight  into  Origen's  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  Christian  autobio- 
graphy.    Eetuming  to  N-*-— -»"^  with  the  in- 
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tention  of  pursuing  the  legal  career  for  which  he 
had  been  educated,  Gregory  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  his  native  city  about  240  by  Bishop  Phsedimus 
of  Amasia.  According  to  tradition,  there  were 
then  only  seventeen  Christians  in  the  town,  and 
Gregory  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  Church 
there.  Of  the  marvels  which  were  believed  to  have 
accompanied  his  labors,  there  are  three  or,  it 
may  be  said  four,  accounts.  These  are  the  ''Life 
and  Eulogy"  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (MPG,  xlvi.); 
Rufinus'  accoimt  of  the  miracles  (Hist,  ecd.,  vii. 
25);  and  the  Syrian  "Narrative  of  the  Glorious 
Deeds  of  the  Blessed  Gregory,"  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  sixth  century,  besides  the  account 
contained  in  Basil,  De  Spiritu  mndo,  Ixxiv.  The 
differences  seem  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a 
common  written  source,  as  the  similarities  make 
for  that  of  a  common  oral  tradition.  The  personal 
and  local  knowledge  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  makes  his 
version  apparently  the  most  trustworthy;  but  the 
legendary  element  is  strong  in  all  of  them.  Greg- 
ory governed  his  diocese  for  thirty  years,  took  part 
in  the  first,  and  probably  the  second,  coimcil  held 
against  Paul  of  Antioch,  and,  according  to  Suidas, 
died  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  leaving,  it  is  said, 
only  as  many  pagans  in  Neocsesarea  as  he  had 
found  Christians. 

A  memorial  of  his  work  is  found  in  his  Epistola 
canonica,  on  the  regulation  of  church  life  in  Pontus 
after  it  had  been  troubled  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths.  Apparently,  however,  the  demands  of 
practical  life  left  hhn  Httle  time  for  literary  activ- 
ity. His  "Exposition  of  the  Faith"  was  evidently 
written  to  meet  practical  needs.  A  "Metaphrase 
of  Ecclesiastes"  is  attributed  by  some  manuscripts 
to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  most  famous  Eastern 
bearer  of  the  name;  but  Jerome  (De  vir,  lU.,  Ixv.; 
In  Ecd.y  iv.)  definitely  ascribes  it  to  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus.  It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  in  the  case  of  two  treatises 
ascribed  to  him  in  their  Syriac  translation,  "To 
Theopompus  on  the  Impassibility  of  God"  and 
"To  Philagrius  on  Consubstantiality."  The  for- 
mer offers  striking  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
undoubted  works  of  Methodius,  both  in  general 
structure  and  in  detail.  The  Greek  original  of  the 
latter  is  found  among  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen, and  also  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  "To 
Tatian  on  the  Soul,"  a  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  found  also  in  the  Syriac, 
is  ascribed  to  Gregory  in  a  passage  of  Nicholas 
of  Methone.  The  treatise  commonly  known  as 
AnathemaHsmoi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  certainly  not 
his,  whether  it  belongs  to  Vitalis  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  is  an  anti-ApoUinarian  work  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  Caspari  has  proved  the 
Kata  meros  pistis  to  be  a  work  of  Apollinaris;  and 
the  complaint  is  made  as  early  as  500  that  such 
works  were  interpolated  among  the  genuine  wri- 
tings of  Gregory.  Of  the  fragments  found  in  the 
Greek,  Syriac,  and  Armenian  catense,  some  are  gen- 
uine and  some  spurious.  (N.  Bonwetsch.) 
Bibliography:  Lists  of  literature  are  given  in  ANF,  bib- 
liography, pp.  65-66;  Fabricius-Harlea,  Bibliotheca  Ortxca, 
vii.  249  sqq..  Hamburg,  1801;  KrOger,  History,  pp.  226 
sqq.;  P.  Batiffol,  Anciennea  lii&aturea  chr^tiennea,  pp. 
180-181,  Paris,  1897.     Editions  of  the  Opera  were  pub- 


lished in  Latin,  ed.  F.  Zinus,  Venice,  1574,  Rome,  1594; 
ed.  G.  Vossius,  Mains,  1604;  in  Greek,  ed.  F.  Ducaeus, 
Paris,  1622;  and  in  MPO,  x.  Works  were  published 
separately,  the  Epistola  ootumioa,  in  Routh,  Rdiquim 
sacra,  iii.  251-283,  5  vols.,  Oxford,  1846-48;  the  Mslo' 
phrasis,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  A.  Schott,  Antwerp,  1613; 
the  ExposiHo  fidei,  in  Greek  and  English,  in  W.  Cave, 
Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  ii.  267,  London,  1683.  cf. 
C.  P.  Caspari,  Alte  und  neue  QueUen  mr  Oeschichte  des 
Taufsymbols,  pp.  10  sqq.,  Christiania,  1879;  F.  Katten- 
busch.  Das  apoatolische  Symbol,  i.  338  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1804; 
A.  and  G.  L.  Hahn,  Bibliothek  der  Symbols  und  Olaubens- 
regdn,  pp.  253  sqq.,  Breslau,  1897;  a  Syriac  trand.  of 
one  of  his  works  is  in  A.  8.  Lewis,  Studio.  SinaiHoa,  pp. 
19  sqq.,  London,  1894;  Eng.  transl.  of  the  works  is  in 
ANF,  vi.  7-74. 

Consult:  V.  Ryssel,  Gregor  Thaumaturgus,  sein  Leben 
und  seine  Schriften,  Leipdo,  1880;  idem,  in  Theolooisehe 
Zeitschrift  aus  der  Schtoeiz,  1894,  pp.  228-254;  F.  W. 
Farrar,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  i.  32&-330,  New  York.  1889; 
J.  Drftseke,  in  JPT,  vii  (1881),  379  sqq..  724;  E.  Nestle, 
Bengd  als  Oelehrter,  pp.  21  sqq.,  Tabingen,  1893;  O. 
Bardenhewer,  Pairologie,  pp.  167  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1894; 
F.  X.  Funk,  in  TQS,  1898.  pp.  81  sqq.;  P.  Kdtschau.  in 
ZWT,  1898,  pp.  211  sqq.;  Neander.  Christian  ChvrOi,  i. 
716-720;  Schaflf.  Christian  Church,  ii.  796-800;  Hamack, 
Dogma,  ii.-iv.  passim;  DCB,  ii.  730-737;  Krfiger,  His- 
tory, pp.  226  sqq.;  KL,  v.  1184-88. 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS:  Prankish  bishop  and 
historian;  b.  at  Arvema,  the  present  Clermont- 
Ferrand  (250  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris),  538  or  539;  d.  at 
Tours  Nov.  17,  693  or  594.  He  came  of  a  noble 
Roman  family,  and  originally  bore  the  name 
Georgius  Florentius,  which  he  changed  afterward 
out  of  veneration  for  his  great-grandfather,  Greg- 
ory, bishop  of  Langres.  A  dangerous  illness  in  563 
induced  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  his  recovery  fixed  the 
religious  tendency  of  his  earlier  years.  On  the 
death  of  Bishop  Euphronius  of  Tours,  in  573,  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  obliged  by  Sigi- 
bert  I.,  at  whose  court  he  had  been  living,  to 
accept.  He  devoted  himself  zealously  to  his  episco- 
pal duties,  and  also  looked  after  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Tours.  Tours  had  belonged 
to  Charibert,  on  whose  death  (567)  it  came  into 
Sigibert's  possession,  though  it  was  incessantly  con- 
tested by  Chilperich,  who,  after  Sigibert's  murder 
in  576,  ruled  it  until  his  own  death  in  584.  Greg- 
ory took  no  active  part  in  this  conflict;  but  Chil- 
perich and  his  partizans  hated  him,  until  his  firm 
and  wise  behavior,  when  brought  to  trial  on  a  false 
charge  of  having  slandered  Queen  Fredegunde, 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  king  that  he  main- 
tained more  friendly  relations  with  him.  These 
were  continued  by  his  successors,  Guntchranmus 
and  Childebert  II.,  imder  whom  he  was  frequently 
consulted  on  affairs  of  state.  His  literary  activity 
began  with  a  book  (never  completed)  on  the  mira- 
cles of  St.  Martin  in  575.  Next  came  the  histoiy 
of  Julian,  a  local  saint.  The  Liber  in  gloria  mar- 
tyrum  was  written  after  587;  it,  as  well  as  the  In 
gloria  confessorum,  celebrates  by  choice  the  deeds  of 
Gallic  saints.  More  important  is  the  Liber  vita 
patrumj  which  gives  information  concerning  a  num- 
ber of  Gallic  leaders  of  the  period  following  the  fall 
of  the  empire  and  the  foundation  of  the  Geimanic 
states.  But  his  best-known  work  is  his  Historia 
Francorumf  which  he  began  not  long  after  his  con- 
secration and  continued  down  to  591,  with  some 
fragmentary  additions  in  his  later  years.     It  be- 
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gini  with  a  Hynopais  of  tbe  history  of  the  world, 
^  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  comes  down  to  the 
begjimiDg  of  the  Frankiab  eonqueat  and  the  death 
of  St,  Martin.  The  treatment  grows  more  ex- 
teoM  as  it  comes  down,  the  last  seven  years  alone 
ElliDi  four  books.  From  the  fifth  book  on  it  has 
tbe  cbataeter  of  contemporary  memoirs.  Without 
ptijm  of  style,  it  has  accuracy  of  statement  and 
wie&mest  endeavor  to  be  impartial,  though  theo- 
iogidJ  and  moralizing  tendencies  are  sometimes 
obtruded  on  the  reader-  Gregory  wrote  also  a 
rommetttaTy  on  the  Psalms^  of  which  only  a  few 
f moments  remain,  and  De  cursu  MeUamm^  which 
SETV^  tJie  pmctical  purpoae  of  helping  to  fix  the 
time  for  the  night  offices  by  the  position  of  tlie 
sUn  (A.  Hauck.) 

BluuiaKAi'gir:  The  Hiitona  Francorum  and  olher  writingE 
wm  firtt  publjjb^  at  Paris.  1511-12,  th«n  at  Baecl. 
\m;  the  Opem  were  edited  by  T.  Ruiuart.  Paiii,  1609; 
1  WW  critical  ed.  by  W.  Arndt.  with  tbe  Af  irfurwio  by  B. 
Knwh  it  in  MOJi,  Script  rtr.  MennK,  i  USSS),  450-878; 
tbe  Hitlma,  ed.  11.  Omcirit,  appeared  Fan  8.  1883,  and  by 
G,  Colbn,  ib.  1S93.  Ruj3tj*rt*fl  «*!.  ia  ain  in  MPL,  latati. 
lod  in  BouuqiUigt.  A«m^f»  vot  ii.  Mentian  should  also  be 
made  ef  tbe  Ereat  «didoa  by  H.  L.  Bordier,  4  voja,,  Paris^ 
LS5T-6I,  eiiiit&iiut^  th«  Vitoi  by  Odo  and  Jetm  GiLle»,  th« 
ytB  qI  fimall  value. 

TTie  Fila  by  Odo  foUows  the  prefaoe  ift  Ruinart's  ed*, 
ntn|i..iiid  it  in  MPL.  Lcxii.  Ufi-12A;  d.  CeiLli«r,  ^uj«urit 
«irf^  I,  §09,  11.  365-109.  CoMuH:  J.  W.  LfibeU.  Cre- 
^  nw  fwirt  uful  iriia*  Zeil,  Leipsic,  lffil9;  A»  Thierry, 
&*akdakmjm  mirovinffien*,  Pim»*  IS40;  A,  Dupuy.  Vie 
^  S,  QHgoin,  ib.  1354;  A,  Jacdbs^  G^'i^^mpkw  de  Qri~ 
pm  U  fmfTK  ib.  1858:  L.  B.  Des  Fmnca,  ^lT*de*  *ur 
O^psvi^  Ttryr*,  ib.  ISOl;  G»  CbevaUer,  L«  Orioin^  de 
t¥iMd*  Timra,  Touiv,  1871;  L.  F.  J^han,  Liu  LiQtndes 
^*Vfn,^  5.  Or^iKvie  <*<r  Tourt,  tb.  187!:  Holder-EgKer, 
in  ^AJ  {1B76),  26S-276:  A,  Ebert,  vlWfjeiM^M  Omchichie 
^  LUmtur  <l»  AfiUelaltera,  i.  606-679,  L**ipsic,  18S9; 
IJ'  A.  BonuHi,  Le  /-rfitin  d^e  Ori^oire  de  TaurA,  Paris^  1890; 
Bybm  lUt^raire  dt  Fntrvee,  iii,  372-307:  Keander,  CArw- 
(*ni  CItunA,  consult  the  Index;  Scbaff,  CAriifian  Churth, 
iii(i5S-B6l:   DCB,  ii*  771-7T6. 

GRE<K)RY  OF  UTRECHT:    An  early  Frankbh 

miaaomjy;  b.  707  or  70S;   d.  at  Utrecht  Aug.  25, 

775  or  776.    He  was  educated  at  the  court  school 

iiid  b  the  monastery  of  Pfahl  (diocese  of  Treves)^ 

irfsit  in  722  he  met  Boniface,  whose  constant  com- 

^mm.  be  became.    Toward  tbe  end  of  his  life  he 

flpj>aara  aa  a  priest  and  bead  of  the  minster  echool 

of  St,  Martin's  in    Utrecht.     After   the   death  of 

Boniface*  he  ^waa  charged  by  Pope  Stephen  III. 

and  King  Pepin   with  the  evangetLsatbn  of  the 

Frinana,     His  own  work  was  mostly  confined  to 

oentml   Friaia^    with    his   h^dquarters   either   at 

Utrecht  or  at  Wijk,  though  his  influence  extended 

mucb  further  through   his  scholars.     He   refused 

promotion  to  the  episcopate,  but  in  his  later  years 

had  tbe  asstatanoe  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Aluberht, 

who  waa  consecrated  bishop  at  hia  request  by  tbe 

arefabishop  ofYorkin767,  (A.  Hau  ck  . ) 

BiatJoaiu.psT:  The  Vila  by  Liiidger  ii  in  ASB^  Aug:.,  v. 
241-^4  {d.  Juoe,  I.  483^87  Kin  MPL,  xdx.  762-770, 
aod.  ed.  UtMsf^E^ss^*  in  MGH,  SiripLt  xy  (1887),  63- 
79.1  Cuntult:  A^  Ebert,  AUffBmti¥is  GfUtehichtt  dm"  lA^ra- 
iur  dm  MmdaUen,  vL  106^108,  Leif^ie.  1889;  G.  F, 
Madeaf.  ApowHet  of  Mtdii^ml  Europe,  LoudoD,  1888; 
BattbeiE.  KD,  \L  531;  Hauek,  KD,  il.  344  «Qq.;  Moelkr, 

GRUK^RT,  CASPAR  REHE:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  6  ♦  1846.  He  waa  educated 
at   the  Univemity  of  Pennsylvania   (A3.,   1864), 


the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia  (1865-67),  Princeton 
Theologiciif  Seminary  (1867-73),  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  (Ph,  D,p  1876).  After  the  completion 
of  bis  studies  in  Geniiany«  ho  was  appointed 
iubeditor  of  the  Theologisehe  LiteraturzmtuTigj  and 
held  this  position  nntU  1884,  being  also  pastor  of 
the  American  Chapel  at  Leipsic  in  1878-79.  In 
1884  be  became  privat-docent  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic  and  was  appointed  associate 
professor  three  years  later,  being  promoted  full 
professor  in  1889,  after  having  declined  an  appoints 
ment  as  professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  at 
Johns  Hopkina  University  in  IS85,  He  has 
written  the  pTokgomena  (3  parts)  to  the  eighth 
major  edition  of  K.  von  Tbchendorf's  Novum 
Teslamtmium  Grwce  (Leipsic,  1884-94);  Te^kriHk 
des  Neuen  Te«tament4^s  (2  vols.,  1900-02);  Canon 
and  TeM  of  the  N.  T.  (New  York,  1907);  and  Dag 
Fre^T  Logum  (1908).  He  has  also  tmnalatod  C.  E. 
Luthardt^H  Das  joHanTimsche  Evangelium  under  the 
title  SL  John  the  Auiiw^  of  the  Fourth  Gospd 
(Edinburgh,  1875)  and  the  same  scholar's  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  John  (3  vols.,  1876- 
1878),  m  addition  to  assisting  Charles  Hodge  in  the 
preparation  of  his  SyMemaiic  Theohgy  (3  vols..  New 
York,  1871-73). 

GREGORY,  DANIEL  SEELYE:  Presbjrterian; 
b.  at  Cannel,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1832.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (A.B.,  1857) 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1860),  He 
was  instructor  in  rhetoric  in  the  CoUege  of  New 
Jersey  (1858-60),  and  held  pastorates  at  the  South 
Church,  Galena,  HL  (1860-^3),  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (186;j-66),  Third  Congre- 
galioiml  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn,  (1866-69), 
and  South  Salem,  N,  Y*  (1869-71).  He  w^as  then 
professor  of  metaphysics,  logic,  and  Engli.-^h  litera- 
ture in  Wooster  University,  Woostcr,  O.  (1871-78), 
and  president  of  Lake  Forest  University,  lU.,  (1878- 
1886).  He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Standard 
Didianary  from  1890  to  1894,  and  from  1895  to 
1904  was  editor  of  The  Homildtic  Betnmo,  Since 
1904  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
League  and  nmnaging  editor  of  the  Bibh  Student 
and  Teacher,  He  has  written  ChrtMmn  Ethics 
(Pbiladelphia,  1875)  j  Key  to  the  Gaapets  (New 
York,  1877);  Practical  Logic  (Phikdelpbta,  18S1J; 
Christ's  TTwnpei  Ca^l  to  the  Afinistry  (New  York, 
1896);  The  Chutdi  in  ATnetica  and  its  Baptisms  of 
Fire  (in  collaboration  with  S.  B.  Halliday,  1896); 
and  The  Crime  of  Christendom  (Philadelphia,  1900). 

GREGORY,  OLD^THUS  GILBERT:  English 
mathematician;  b.  at  Yaxley  (13  m,  n.  of  Hun  ting- 
don)  ^  Htmtingdon shire,  Jan.  29,  1774;  d.  at  Wool- 
wich (7  m.  c.s,e,  of  St,  Paul's,  London)  Feb.  2, 
1341,  He  received  his  training  under  Richard 
Weston,  tbe  Leicester  botanist,  and  in  1796  settled 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
tutorial  work.  In  1802  he  became  mathematical 
master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
and  in  1807  professor  of  mathematics  there,  a 
position  which  he  held  till  1838,  He  vfBA  editor 
of  the  Gentlefnan'B  Diary  1802-19,  and  of  tbe 
Ladies*  Diary  1819-40,    He  published  a  number  of 
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bookfi  on  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  meetian- 
ics,  and  three  noteworthy  works  of  religious  inter- 
est, vi*.,  Lexers  to  a  Friend  en  the  Evidences,  Doty 
irineaj  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion  (2  vols., 
London,  1811;  9th  ed.  in  Bohn^s  Standard  Library, 
1851);  Mem&ira  of  .  ,  ,  John  Mason  Good  (1828); 
and  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Robmi.  Hall  (pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  Haira  Works,  1832;  plinth 
Beparately,  1833). 

BiBLioanAPErr:   C.  Knight,  Enffluh  Cjfclopirtiia:  Bwfpraj^y^ 
iii.  1»3-104,  27  vole.,  London,  JSM-70;  DNB,ie^I  103. 

GRELLET,  greV'ir,  STEPHEN  (EtieEnede  GreUet 
duMabiKii^r):  Misaionaiy  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
b.  at  Limoges  (88  m.  w.  of  Clermont),  France,  Nov, 
2,  1773;  d.  at  Burlingrtcm,  N.  J.,  Nov,  16,  1855. 
The  son  of  a  wealthy  French  nobleman*  he  attended 
the  military  oollegie  at  Lyons  and  at  seventeen  en- 
tered the  body-guard  of  Louia  XVL  During  the 
Revolution  he  and  his  brothers  were  captured  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  He  escaped  tt>  Demerara  in 
1793,  came  to  New  York  in  1795,  and  joined  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  preached  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  also  in  Haiti,  and  made 
four  visita  to  Europe,  preaching  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden*  Russia,  Greera?,  and 
Italy.  He  enlisted  the  friendahip  of  Alexander  I. 
of  Russia  and  induced  hijii  to  introduce  into  the 
Russian  schools  Biblical  selections  prepared  by 
himself  and  Ilia  friend,  W,  Allen.  He  also  preached 
before  Pope  Pius  Vll,  and  urged  Protestantism 
upon  him.  In  1834,  on  his  return  from  a  three 
years'  tour  of  Europe,  he  retired  to  Burlington, 
On  hie  miaaionary  journeys  he  scrupulously  de- 
frayed all  his  ejcpenseSf  being  enabled  to  do  so 
through  successful  business  ventures  in  New  York 
City. 
BiBLioGRAFirr:    B.  Seebohm,  Jfemotrt  of  Sfepften  Ordieif 

GRENFELL,  BERNARD  PTNE:  Church  of  Eng- 
land byman;  b.  at  Birmingham  Dec.  16,  1869. 
He  was  educated  at  Clifton  College  and  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  has  been  fellow  since 
1894,  having  already  been  Cmven  Fellow  in  1893- 
1894.  Sin(»  1895  he  1ms  been  excavator  and  joint 
editor  to  the  Greco- Roman  branch  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund  (q.v.),  and  in  this  capacity  has  dis^ 
covered  papyri  of  the  utmost  importance,  including 
the  famous  Logia  Jetu.  He  has  edited  Revenue  Laws 
of  Ptolemy  Philaddpkun  (Oxford,  1896);  An  Alci:- 
andrian  Erotic  Fragment  and  other  Oretk  Faji/yri, 
chiefly  Ptolemaic  (1896);  Uncanonical  Gospel  (1907) 
and,  in  collaboration  with  A.  S.  Hunt,  New  Classiail 
FragmenU  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  Papjri  (Ox- 
ford, 1897);  Sayings  of  GurL&rd{\mi)i  Menander's 
Georges  (1897);  The  GxyrhynchuM  Papyri  {5  parts, 
London ,  1898^  1907) ;  Fayum  TownM  and  their  Papyri 
(1900);  The  Arnherst  Papyri  (2  parts,  1899-1900); 
The  Tehtunis  Papyri  (2  parts,  1902-07);  Greek 
Papyri  in  the  Cairo  Museum  (Cairo,  1903);  New 
Sayings  of  Jesus  and  a  Fragment  of  a  Lost  Gospel 
(London,  1904);   The  Hitch  Papyri,  x,  (imS). 

GRESSMAim,grfe'mfln,  HUGO:  German  Frotea- 
tant;  b.  at  Malln  (17  m.  s.  of  Lflbeck)  Mar.  21, 1877. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Gtieifswald, 
GQttingen,  Marburg,  and  Kiel  (Ph.D.,  G5ttingen, 
19CX)),    and  sinoe  1902  has  been  privat-docent  for 


Old  Testament  exegesis  and  Syriac  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel.     He  has  written  Ueber  die  in  Jesaia 

§6-66  vorau^eseizten  zei^eschichilichen  Verhattnisae 
(Gottingen,  1899);  Studien  zu  Eusd>B  Theophanie 
(Leipsic,  1903):  Ursprung  der  israeliiischpidischen 
Eadmlologie  (GOttingen,  1905);  and  Das  Evangel- 
ium  Markus  (1907;  in  collaboration  with  E.  Kloe- 
termann). 

GRESWELL,  EDWARD:  English  chronologiat 
and  Imrmonist;  b.  at  I>enton  (5  m,  e.s.e.  of  Man- 
chester), Jjancashire,  Aug.  3,  1797;  d.  at  Oxford 
June  29,  1869.  He  wae  educated  at  Braeenos© 
College  and  Corpus  Christ i  College,  Oxford  (BA., 
1819;  M.A.,  1822;  B,D.,  1830),  and  was  a  fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College  1823-69  and  viee-preai- 
dent  of  the  college  1840-69.  He  took  part  La  the 
controversy  precipitated  by  the  appointment,  in 
1836,  of  Rexm  Dickson  Hampden  to  the  regius  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  at  Oxford;  but  otherwise  his 
life  at  Oxford  was  uneventful.  Some  of  his  works 
are  of  high  value,  the  most  important  being:  Dis- 
sertations upon  Die  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1S30;  2d 
ed.,  4  vols,  in  5,  1837);  Heffmnmica  evangcliea  {1830; 
5th  ed.,  18.55);  An  Expomtimi  of  the  Parables  (5 
vols,  m  6,  1834-35);  Prolegomena  ad  harmoniam 
exmngelimm  (1S40);  FaMi  temporia  oathotiei  and 
origines  katendarue  (4  vols.,  1852),  folio wied  by  two 
volumes  of  Fables  (1852);  Ortgines  Kalendaria 
Itatiete  (4  vols,,  1854);  Origines  Kalendaria  Hel- 
leniexE  (6  vols,,  1862);  and  The  Three  WUtiesses, 
ami  the  Threefold  Cord  (London,  1862)* 
BiBLioaRAFHT:  DNS,  xxii.  150. 

GRETER,  grf'ter  (GRETTER,  GRAETER),KAS- 
PAR:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Gundelsheim  (30  tn. 
s.s.w.  of  Heidelberg)  c*  1501 ;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Apr.  21, 
1557.  In  1519-20  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  where 
he  t-ook  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1522,  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  Die- 
trich von  Gemmingen.  After  the  latter*s  death  in 
1526  he  went  to  Brena  at  Hall,  and  was  reoom- 
mended  by  him  in  1527  to  the  town  council  of 
Heilbronn  as  a  teacher.  Here  Johann  Laehmann 
(q.v.)  entmsted  to  him  the  spiritual  instruction  of 
the  children,  and  Greter  accordingly  prepared  in 
1528  his  Caleehems  oder  underriehi  der  Kinder  (en- 
larged ed.,  1530).  Against  the  conservative  and 
libertinist  party  in  Heilbronn  he  wrote  Dae  der 
Christiich  Glaub  der  einieh  getechi  und  wakrhaftig  sey 
(Nuremberg,  1530).  He  also  pubUshed  Drei  aehoen 
Psidmen  (Ettlingen,  1531),  and  tmnslated  into  Latiii 
the  work  of  Bren^  on  matrimonial  questions,  under 
the  title  Tradatus  casuum  matrimonitdium  (Ett- 
lingen, 1536). 

On  Dec.  8,  1531,  Greter  was  commisaioiied  to 
treat  with  the  Carmelites  on  the  question  of  accept- 
ing the  Reformation,  but,  feeling  the  need  of  more 
knowledge,  he  went  in  Oct.,  1533,  to  Heidelberg^ 
where  he  took  his  master's  degree  on  Feb.  10, 1534. 
He  intended  at  this  time  to  study  law,  but  the 
Reformation  in  W(lrtt«mberg  (1534)  gave  his  life 
a  new  turn.  In  the  fall  he  w^as  called  to  the  Her- 
renberg  pariah,  where,  in  1536,  he  prepared  a  cate- 
chism which  attempted  to  reconcile  those  of  Luthef 
and  Brenz.    Together  with  other  prominent  theo- 
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logisnSp  he  was  Bummoned  to  Umch  {Sept.  I0» 
I537)j  to  discuss  the  abolition  of  imagefl,  in  regard 
to  whi^  he  took  a  moderate  line.  Boon  after  he 
TiSdHed  to  Cannstadt  and  had  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
rimimy  eoiiri  and  in  the  theological  examinatiang 
in  Stutt^tt,  where  he  was  made  court  preaeher  In 
1540.  A  iennon  which  he  delivered  in  the  spring 
of  1512  so  eiaaperated  Diake  Ulrich  that  Greter  had 
to  flee.  He  went  to  bis  former  pupil,  Philip  von 
Gemmitiien,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Neckar- 
ffiiihlbach.  The  town  of  Wimpfen  called  him  slb 
pBftor,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  was  reeommended 
to  the  Mai^giave  George  of  Brandenburg  for  the 
vicancy  at  the  collegiate  church  of  Ansbach. 
Hf^wMle,  however,  he  was  recalled  by  Ulrich, 
Ee  now  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  duke* 
iki  sought  his  advice  in  all  important  questions 
pertMLiDg  to  the  Church  of  Wtirtfcemberg.  It  was 
dM  to  bii  quick  inSuenoe  that  the  period  of  the 
Interim  in  Warttemberg  did  little  harm,  and  that 
the  (kke  took  care  of  the  victims  of  the  imperial 
policy,  euch  as  Alber  and  Brenz,  Greter  rendered 
ftmlieT  asdstanc©  to  the  latter  by  publiBhing  in 
154S  the  ETpHcatw  pBolmorum  ^civ,  d  cxxx.^  which 
Brem  had  written  in  the  fortress  of  Wittlingen, 
under  the  name  of  Gamaliel  Gratius,  and  in  1552 
the  CokdiismuM  pia  et  utili  explicaiione  iUustratuSf 
■compoaed  by  Brenz  for  the  private  use  of  his  friends. 
After  the  death  of  Ulrich  (Nov.  6,  1550)  Greter 
had  the  full  confidence  of  the  next  duke,  Christo- 
pb«T,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Tiibingen  from  1551 
to  1553,  and  whom  he  no  doubt  advised  to  appoint 
BtQB  to  the  highest  eccleaiaatical  office  in  his  gift. 
He  warmly  def^ided  Brenz  in  the  answer  of  the 
SiT^bia&s  to  the  Thunngians  for  his  position  in  the 
Oflandrian  c»>atroven^.  G,  Bobseht. 

BiMJoGiJiHrr-  L.  M.  Fiscliyn,  Memoria  tleo^i^omm  Wit- 
^af>&i7iKfttttuii,  i,  3«ici.,  40  sqq.,  261  B<iq.,  313  Hqq.,  Uim, 
iW;  C,  F.  Bc^mumsr,  Erlauierunotifi  der  wtri^rrUmrgiMchen 
K^dan-Rtfarmationa  und  Otlehrten-Geachichle,  pp.  1S3  »qq,t 
Tflbingtu,  17ftS;  C,  J&f^et,  MiWuiluT^Qen  dcr  mchw^ihitchen 
•nJ  H^ikiKhen.  Rfft^matiotUfQ^tchicht^,  pp,  80  aqq,,  2/>fl» 
Stutti^,  ig2S;  J.  Bre>fk%,  Afiecdaia  Brcniiana ,  pp.  306, 
m.m,4M  sqq.,  Tabtoffen.  ISOS;  ADB,  ix.  699;  Bs- 
'^ftf^bujyBdimfHtmmia  H^Uhronn.  2  VoIb.»  Btuttftart,  1901- 
IVR;  Umaan&Ua  Ocnnaniae  pagdagoffitat  vol.  3cxi.,  Bfir« 
Bn,  1900;  X  M.  Eeu.  Qu^Uen  tur  Getchickte  dm  kit^idhm 
l/Afcrndi£i,  Gat^^uh,  1001 

GIETSCHER,  grdt'sber  (GRETSERira),  JACOB: 

Jesuit  controversialist i  b.  at  Markdorf  (11  m.  e,n,e. 
of  C-onstance)  1562;  d.  at  Ingolstadt  Jan.  2S,  1625, 
He  jobcd  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1578,  and  became 
pnofeasor  in  the  University  of  Ingolstadt.    Here  he 
poieiabed  indefatigably  in  all  departments  of  the- 
ofei^  and  hiiStory  against  Protestantism.     In  his 
nMMt  important  work^  D«  m^u^  criicf,  he  treats  of 
the  cross  in  its  historical  and  Uturgieal  aspects. 
On  sfootmt  of  his  polemic  steal  he  ^tib  highly  es- 
teemed by  Roman  Catholic  princes  and  ecclesias- 
tical    dignitaries.      Constant    fighting    made    his 
mftnner  of  i$peaking  decidedly   unpolished.      His 
eollected  works   (229  separate  volumes  in  print) 
B]jpear^  in  17  voK,  Regensbur]E,  1734-39;  the  firat 
mohiTiie  oontains  a  biography;    Bee  Flaokli^tion^ 

FLAGELLAJrrSf  IL^  \  6.  PaOL  TeCHACKUKT. 

BlBLiOGaAPfiY:    Bibiiiftheque  dem  ieripain§  de  la  eompoffnit 
dti  JimitM,  wfL  C  SamizisivtiKel,  vol.  i..  Bnimcbit  1890;   KL, 


GREYING  gr^'ving,  KARL  MARU  NIKOLAS  JO- 
SEF: German  Roman  C^thohc;  b.  at  Aachen  (40  rai, 
w.  of  Cologne)  Dec,  24,  1858.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Munich  (D.D.,  1893), 
and  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Cologne  (1893- 
1894).  He  was  then  chaplain  successively  at  Essen 
(1S94-96)  and  Cologne  {1896-99),  and  since  1899 
has  been  privat-doeent  for  church  history  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  He  has  written  Faids  v^n 
Bemried  Vii^  Grtgmii  VtL  Papz  (Miinster,  1S93), 

GRIBALDI,  MATTED:  Italian  anti-Trinitarian 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  at  Farges,  not  far  from 
Geneva,  Sept,,  1564,  He  studied  law  at  Padua, 
and  when  visiting  Geneva  gave  offense  by  anti- 
Trinitarian  utterances  made  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Italian  community.  He  was  persecuted  in  Padua, 
and  began  a  restless,  vagrant  life.  In  1555  he  was 
in  Zurichi  in  TObingen  {where  he  was  appoint^ 
teacher  at  the  recommendation  of  Vergerio),  then 
at  Farges,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Bern,  A  par- 
tially satisfactory  confession  of  faith  assured  him 
permission  to  reside  on  his  estate  at  Farges,  in  spite 
of  the  objections  of  the  Geneva  theologians  to  his 
orthodoxy.  K.  Ben  rath. 

BiBLtooaAf^T:    J.  M.  Troctuwl,  Dw  pro^ttarOucAen  Anii- 

tFinUaritT^  l\,  277  aqq.,  Heidelberfl;,   1^44;  Faiy,  In  MS- 

minrr*  rfc  Vinttitut   Qtjytvoit,    vol,   3dV.*    1878-7B;    J.    H. 

Allen,  HUt.  o/  the  Unitarmn*,  p,  61,  New  York.  1894, 

GRIESBACH,  gris'ban.  JOHANN  JAKOB:  Ger- 
man New  Testament  scholar;  b,  at  But^bach  (11 
m.  B.  of  Gieisen)  Jan.  4^  1745;  d.  at  Jena  Mar  24, 
1813,  He  was  educated  at  Ttlbingen,  Halle,  and 
Leipsie,  and  after  a  tour  through  Germany  and 
Holland  to  London,  Oxford  ^  Cambridge,  and  Paris, 
he  entered  the  theological  faculty  of  Halle  as  privat- 
doocnt  in  1771.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
professor,  but  in  1775  was  called  to  Jena,  where  he 
taught  until  his  death.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the 
diet,  and  took  a  keen  interest  both  in  political  and 
in  aaidemLC  affairs.  As  a  textual  critic  Griesbseh 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  this  department  of  study. 
He  commenced  his  investigations  by  collecting  and 
sifting  variant  readings,  devoting  special  attention 
to  the  citations  of  the  Greek  Church  Fathers  and  to 
various  versions  which  had  hitherto  been  little 
studied,  such  as  the  Philoxenian,  the  Armenian, 
and  the  Gothic.  He  then  investigated  the  history 
of  the  text  in  antiquity,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
history  he  constructed  his  theory  of  criticism  which 
was  intended  to  determine  the  choice  and  value  of 
each  individual  reading,  and  which  rested  essentially 
on  a  combination  of  historic  fact  and  logical  prin- 
ciple. He  was  the  first  to  print  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  as  modified  by  the  results  of  his 
criticism.  Before  him  ther^  had  been  but  two 
forms  of  the  text,  both  products  of  the  sixteenth 
century  J  the  so-called  Textus  Teceplus  of  Stephens 
and  Ehevir,  which  represented  unimpeachable  or^ 
thodoxy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lutherans ,  and  that  of 
the  Comptutensian  Polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Polt- 
QLOTt  L)  and  Plantin,  which  had  been  adoptetl  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  and,  in  part,  by  the  Reformed. 
Griesbaeh*s  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
aroused  conservative  opposition,  appeared  in  the 
following  order:   LQni  Noivi  TeMamenii  hi^iorid  (2 
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parts,  Halle,  1774;  the  first  three  Goepels  s^mopti- 
cally^  arranged);  Epidolm  omnes  el  Apoaiiypsis 
(1775;  containing  also  a  second,  non-aynoptic, 
edition  of  the  historical  books).  The  synoptic  edi» 
tion  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  chief  edition 
of  the  entire  work  is  that  published  at  Halle 
in  two  volumes  in  17&6-1806  with  a  complete 
critical  apparatus  and  important  prolegomena.  The 
text  in  all  editions,  however,  is  Dot  identicaL  See 
Bible  Text,  IL,  2,  5  4. 

The  other  critical  works  of  Griesbach  are  as  fol- 
lows: De  codidbuB  qualitar  Evartgdutarum  Orige- 
niaTua  (Halle,  1771);  Curce  in  Awsfon'^jm  te^^uji  Epi»- 
tolarum  Paulinarum  (Jena,  1777);  Symbot/E  criti^eE 
ad  supplendas  €t  corr^endas  varies  Novt  Teslmnjtnti 
tedione^  (2  parts,  Halle,  1785-93);  aad  Commen- 
tarius  criticus  in  texium  GnEcum  Novi  TestumenH  (2 
parts,  Jena,  1793-1811;  also  containing  his  Mele- 
temaia  de  t^etuMis  Nom  Tesiamcnli  re^enaion^tms). 
His  other  writings  are  of  minor  importance,  being 
chiefly  academic  addresses  collected  by  J.  P,  Ga- 
bler  under  the  title  Opuscula  academica  (2  vols., 
Jeoa,  1824-25).  As  a  theologian,  Griesbacb  as- 
sumed an  intermediate  position,  conservative  at 
heart,  yet  gradually  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Her©  his  moit  important  work  was  his 
Anleitung  zum  Sindium  der  pojmldren  Dogmatit 
(Jena,  1779),  while  his  VorlemiTigen  fiber  Hermen€u^ 
Hk  dea  Neuen  TeskimentSf  edited  after  his  death 
by  J.  C.  S.  8teiner  (Nuremberg,  1815),  is  a  product 
of  the  grammatieo-historical  school  which  w&& 
in  vogue  during  its  author^s  lifetime. 

(E.  REUSsf  0 

BiBUOOtUPHr;  J.  C.  Qk  AUEiteti,  I7*t«r  J,  J.  GrUthmch* 
Verdientt^  BiviiJau,  1813.  Consult  oho:  P.  Bch^fT,  Com- 
panion to  tha  Grtxk  T^iamtnL,  pp.  S2.  260-2S2.  New  York, 
ISSS;  H.  D&vJdMiii,  Int^iudi&n  to  the  Study  of  tkn  N.  T., 
i,  649,  ii.  248.  London.  1SS2:  B.  Weiw,  Mamtal  of  Intro- 
du^ti&n  to  lAe  U.  T.,  IL  410.  New  York,  imBl  H.  J.  HdU«- 
mann,  EinUitung  in  da»  H.  T.,  pp.  60-01,  343.  346,  354, 
Freiburg,  18t2:  A.  JQOcher.  Intrtiduitluin  ta  tha  N,  T., 
pp.  325,  34a,  030*  New  York,  1^04. 

GRIFFm,  EDWARD  DORB;  American  Pres- 
byterian, pr^ident  of  Williamii  College;  b.  at  East 
Haddon,  Conn,,  Jan.  6,  1770;  d.  at  Neftiirk,  N,  J., 
Nov,  8,  1837.  He  waa  graduated  at  Yale  In  1790, 
studied  theology  under  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
begao  to  preach  at  New  Salem,  Conn.,  in  Jan., 
1793.  In  1795  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  New  Hartford,  in  ISOl  associate 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark, 
and  pastor  in  1807,  He  was  prof  caster  of  rhetoric 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  from  1809  to 
18  U.  In  1811  he  became  pastor  of  the  Park  8 tree t 
Church,  Boston,  but  returned  to  hia  former  pas- 
torate in  Newark  in  1815.  In  1821  he  w^aa  elected 
president  of  WiUiams  CoUege.  On  resigning  thia 
office  in  1836  he  returned  to  Newark,  He  achieved 
fiuccesa  and  distinction  as  preacher,  educator,  and 
author.  His  principal  works  are:  Lectures  De- 
h'lJcred  in  Dte  Park  Street  Church  (Boston,  1813); 
The  EsierU  of  the  Atonement  (New  York,  1819);  and 
The  Dodrim  of  Divine  Efficterwy  Defended  {1833). 

B]:BLiaoRAPiTTt  W.  B.  Sprague  prefixed  ^  Memoir  to  the 
HrrmoijM,  2  vub.,  Albaay,  183B,  cl,  idem,  Annais  &f  tht 
Amffimn  Pulpit,  iv.  2fr-43,  New  York,  1858;  R.  E, 
Thampeon,  io  Amerimn  CAur^A.  HiMtory  Seriea,  vol,  vi. 
pmnitPt  Now  York,  1805. 


GRIFFIS,  WILLIAM  ELLIOT:  Congregation- 
aliat;  h.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  Rut^ra  CoUege  (A.B.,  1869),  after 
serving  in  the  Civil  War  with  the  Forty-Fourth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  during  Lae*s  invaaion  of 
his  native  State.  In  1870  he  went  to  Japan  for  the 
purpo^  of  organizing  schoola^  and  was  sueoessively 
superintendent  of  edy cation  in  the  provmce  of 
Echizen  (1871)  and  professor  of  physics  in  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo  (1S72-74).  Retiiming 
to  the  Uniiad  States  in  1874,  he  waa  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (1877),  and  served  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Reform^  Church,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  (1877-86),  Shawmut  Congregational  Church, 
Boston  (1886-^3),  and  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (1893-1903),  but  in  1903  he 
resigned  from  the  active  ministry  to  devote  huneelf 
to  authorstiip  and  lecturing.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Boston  Congregational  Club 
to  erect  a  Pilgrim  memorial  at  Delfshaven,  Hol- 
land, and  has  traveM  extensively  in  that  country. 
In  theology  he  is  libeml,  aad  distinctly  iubordi- 
nates  doctrine  to  personal  belief  in  Christ,  He 
has  written  The  Mikado's  Empire  (New  York, 
1876);  Japane^  Fairy  World  (Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
1880);  Amaiic  History;  China,  Carta,  and  Japan 
(New  York,  1881);  C&rea,  ih^  Hermit  Natiem  (1882); 
Corea,  Wiihmit  and  Within  (Philadelphia,  1885); 
Mat^iew  Calbraith  Perry  (Boston,  1887);  The  L% 
among  Tfiorm  (1889);  Htrnda  the  Samurai  (1890); 
Sir  WiUiam  Johnson  ami  the  Six  Nations  (New 
York.  1891);  Japan  inHistcmjt  Fdh-LcrSf  and  AH 
(Boston,  1892);  Brave  LiUk  HoUand  and  Whid 
ehe  TavgH  us  (1894);  The  Religions  of  Japan 
(1895);  Toumeend  Harris,  First  American  Envoy 
in  Japan  (1895);  Romance  of  Discovery  (1897); 
Romance  of  American  Colonizatimi  (1898);  The 
PiigHwis  in  their  Thrm  Homes  (1898);  The  Siur- 
dent's  Motleij  {New  York,  1898);  The  Romance  of 
Conquest  (Boston,  1899);  The  American  in  Hid- 
t4ind  (1899);  America  in  the  East  (New  York,  1899); 
Verbeck  of  Japan  (Chicago,  1900);  The  Pathfinders 
of  the  Revolution  (Boston,  1900);  In  the  Mikado's 
Service  (1001);  A  Maker  of  the  New  Orieni  (Chi- 
cago, 1902):  Young  People^s  History  of  Holland 
(Boston,  190H);  Sunny  Memoriea  of  Three  Pastor- 
Gies  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1903);  Dux  ChriMus:  An  Out- 
line  Study  of  Japan  (New  York,  1904);  Japan  in 
Historif,  Folk-lore  and  Art  (1906);  Japanese  NoHon 
in  Ei)olulion  (1907);  aod  The  Fire-fly* s  Lovers  and 
Other  Fairy  Tales  of  Old  Japan  (1908). 

GFOLL,    JULIUS    VOIT:    German    Protestant; 

b,  at  Gaildorf  (32  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  July  10, 
1840.  He  ^*as  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Tiibtngen  (1858-62;  Ph.D.,  1873)  and  Heidelberg 
(186 5-^) I  and  visited  London,  Oxford,  and  Faria 
for  purposes  of  study  (1865-^).  He  was  leeturer 
at  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen  (J  867-70), 
deacon  in  Calw  (1870-70),  and  a  deputy  mecnber 
of  the  Halle  conference  for  the  revlsioD  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  (1871),  In  1876 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  aemjnaiy  of 
Maulhronn,  and  four  years  later  waa  made  ephor 
of  the  same  institution.  Since  1888  he  has  been 
professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  Ttlbin|pBti. 
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He  has  written  Der  achlundBechzigste  Psalm  erkldri 
(TabiiigeiiT  1883);  Urdersttdiungen  wder  die  EntMe- 
hung  dis  merten  Em  ngdium^,  i.  ( 1 902 ) ;  Die  perwV Atf 
MyiUnmrdigiLon  im  rdmi^cJ^n  Eeieh  und  das 
Ckixtei^um  (1903)^  and  Das  Pfimal  des  PHrus 
(1904);  and  has  edited  tbe  Sanskrit  drama  of  Na- 
raytna  Bhatt-a^  entitled  Venlsamhdra  (Leipsic, 
1S71)  and  translat-ed  Humkri  'Lieder  des  Atharvor- 
Vsk  {Stuttgart,  18S9), 

GRIHtf,  JOSEPH:  Gernmn  Roman  Catholic; 
b  at  Freising  (20  m,  n.e,  of  Munich)  Jan.  23,  1827; 
d.  at  Wiiriburig  Jan*  1,  1896.  He  studied  at  tbe 
Umvenjty  of  Munich,  became  a  teacher  in  1S52, 
iod  a  ehaplain  two  years  later.  In  1856  he  was 
tppornted  professor  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
«ie|eaia  in  the  royal  lyoeum  at  Regenabuiig,  but  in 
lSr9  was  called  to  Wiiraburg  as  professor  of  New 
Testameiit  exegesis.  He  was  the  author  of  Die 
Smnariiit  und  ihre  SUilung  m  der  WdigesehicMe 
(R^eoibuxig,  IS54);  Die  Einkeit  des  Liikasevan- 
sdiumM  (1863);  Die  EiiOmi  der  mer  Evangelt^n 
(18S8);  Das  Leben  Jemi  nach  den  vier  Evaf^elteti. 
(Svok,  1876-85);  and  Das  aUe  Israel  und  die  hil* 
detidm  Kansie  (1889). 

Buuo^turST-    H.  Bchelt  and  A.  Ehrhiu-d,  Gedenk-Blatter 
fH  Ehrtn  ik*  Dr.  J&aepk  Grimin,  ViHiibmrSt  1397. 

CRIMM,  KARL  LUDWIG  WTLIBALD:  Pro- 
few0r of  theology  at  Jena;  b.  at  Jena  Nov.  1,  1807; 
A.  there  Feb.  22,  1891,  He  studied  from  1827  to 
1S31  at  Jena,  where  he  became  privat-dooent  in 
1133.  He  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor 
Iq  1837,  and  honorary  professor  in  1S44,  Mo^t  of 
his  life  luH  speat  at  Jena,  where  he  labored  (church 
CWffidior  from  lS7i|  privy  church  councilor  1885) 
^til,  in  ISSS,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he  loat  his 
eywiihk  His  was  the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar,  never- 
sfieed  by  his  many  pupils  aa  prascepUfr  Thurin^us. 

Grimm's  6eld  of  labor  was  the  New  Teatament, 
■Ithougb  he  also  treated  in  bis  lectures  theological 
«n«ydopedia  (cf.  ZWT,  xxv.,  1882,  pp.  1-24), 
^bolks,  and  dogmatics — the  latter  on  the  basb 
ot  hk  InMiiuHa  theologus  dogmaticm  (Jena,  1848; 
^  ed.j  1869),  which  was  composed  in  exoellent 
ktiti.  Grimm  broke  his  work  up  into  various  es^ 
mp^  wliich  he  pubHslied  in  periodicala,  treating,  in 
put,  hiMorical  and  critit^l  questions  of  isagogic^, 
■D  part,  a^tn,  in  an  exegetieal  way,  detached  Bib- 
lial  pumgea^  His  two  principal  works  are  the 
Sv^Jbnies  exegetisches  Handbuch  zu  den  Apo- 
^TAai  des  Alten  TesiaTnenls^  in  collaboration  with 
0*  F.  f  ritjsche,  for  which  he  prepare  the  Books  of 
^  Haanabeea  (Leipsic,  1S53-57)  and  Wisdom 
(I860;  cf.  ZWT,  xvii.,  1874,  pp.  231-238;  xix., 
1876,  pp,  121-132;  xxiv.p  1881,  pp.  38-56);  and 
hk  irawtm  gnE€0-latinum  in  libroe  Nt^m  Tesktmenli 
(Leijwc,  1867,  1878,  1888),  which  be  prepared  on 
the^kai  of  Wilke's  Clavis  Novi  TesUtmenii  philo- 
%^  (Eng.  transl.,  with  vaJuable  additions  ^  by 
J.  E  Thayer,  New  Tork,  1SS6,  1889).  What  the 
«d^  philological  labor  bad  achieved  for  the  New 
TeikisQit  b  here  coordinated;  and  although  the 
prppesiof  modem  times  calls  for  a  New  Testament 
hxkaa  upon  totally  new  foundations,  Grimm's 
wofi  win  always  retain  sji  honorable  place  in 
the  li]sti>iy  of  fincred  philology  (cf«  Grimm^g  Kri- 


tisch-historische  UdferstcM  d&r  neutestajnenilichen 
VerbaikTim  sett  rier  Refmrfr^ion,  in  TSK,  1875,  pp. 
479-515,  aiui  1S77,  pp.  512-513;  also  his  review  , 
of  Wahrs  Clams,  TSK,  1858,  pp.  368  sqq.,  aod  of 
Cremer'a  Biblisch^tkeoUjgisches  Wdrterituchj  TSK^ 
1884,  pp,  581-589).  Grimm  abo  took  part  in  the 
revision  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  (cf.  his 
Lviherbibel  vnd  ihre  TeM^srevision,  Berlin,  1874; 
Kurzge/^a^sl€  Gesckichte  der  Ltiiherisehen  B^etUber- 
setiung,  Jena,  1884;  ZWT,  x\\,  1872,  pp,  521-528; 
TSK,  1883,  pp.  375-400).  His  theological  stand- 
point was  one  of  circnmapcct  eupematuralism, 
while  all  his  works  were  chnracterLEed  by  great 
painstaking,  breadth  of  schobrahip,  and  ra^re  philo- 
logical acumen.  E.  VON  DOBSCHtSTI. 

BiBLioatiAFiiir:  ProUstaniUche  Kin^iemeituna^  1SS3,  nofl. 
Jft-20,  1891,  noft.  0  10;  H.  J.  HDltEmaon,  EinUituno  in 
doM  jV.  T.,  pa^im,  Freibiu^,  1892. 

GRIMME,  HtTBERT:  Swiss  lay  Orientalkt;  b. 
at  Paderbom  (75  m.  n.e.  of  Elberfeld),  Germany, 
Jan.  24,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Beriin  (Ph.  D.,  1S87),  and,  after  teaching  at  the 
real-school  of  Lippstadt  in  18SS-89,  accepted  a  call 
to  the  newly  founded  University  of  Freiburg  as 
privat-docent.  Since  1892  he  haa  been  full  prt>- 
fessor  of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures  in  tbe 
same  institution.  He  has  written  Mohammed  (2 
vols.,  Milnster,  1892-95);  Grujids^ge  der  hebra- 
ischen  Akteni-^  und  Voktilkhre  (Freiburg,  1896); 
Ps&lmenprobleme  (1902);  Die  weUgesehichtliche  Be- 
detdung  Arabiens  (Munich,  1904);  and  Das  israel- 
iii^che  PfingM/est  und  der  PtejadenkuU^  Paderbom, 
1907. 

GRDfDAL,  EDMtJUD:  Archbiahop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  near  St.  Bees  (26  m.  s.w.  of  Carlide), 
Cumberland,  c.  1519;  d.  at  Croydon  (10  m.  s,  of 
London  Bridge)  July  6,  1583.  He  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Christ^a  College,  and  Pern* 
broke  Hall;  Cambridge  (B.A-,  1538;  M.A.,  1541, 
D.D.,  1564),  w^here  he  was  nvade  a  fellow  in  1538, 
proctor  of  tbe  university  in  1548,  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet's preacher  in  1549,  He  was  selected  to  argue 
on  the  Protestant  side  in  one  of  the  disputations 
held  at  Cambridge  in  1549  and  was  afterward  em- 
ployed in  such  disputations  elsewhere.  In  1850  he 
berauu©  chaplain  to  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of 
London,  in  1551  precentor  of  St.  Paul's  and  chap- 
lain to  Edward  VL,  and  in  1552  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
he  abandoned  his  preferments  and  took  refuge  in 
Germany^  spending  his  exile  at  Strasburg,  Wassel- 
heim,  Speyer,  and  Frankfort.  He  return^  to 
London  in  Jan.,  1559,  took  pari  in  revising  the  lit- 
urgy, and  also  in  the  disputation  held  at  West- 
minster to  silence  the  Roman  divines.  In  July, 
1559,  he  was  elected  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and 
in  the  same  month  bishop  of  London.  His  sym- 
pathy for  the  Puritans  unfitted  him  for  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  diocese  of  London,  the  main  stFonghold 
of  Puritanism,  and  in  1570,  through  the  influence  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
York,  Early  in  1576,  when  Queen  Eli^al^eth  vfas 
temporarily  leaning  toward  Puritanism,  Grindal 
succeeded  Parker  as  archbiabop  of  O^terbuiy; 
but  immediately  after  his  elevatiop  ~^ 
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had  now  begun  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  powers,  found  him  in  her  way  and  sought 
to  get  rid  of  him.     For   refusing   to   put   down 
"prophesyings,"  meetings  of  the  clergy  to  discuss 
the  Scriptures,  he  was  sequestered  for  six  months  in 
June,  1577,  by  order  of  the  Star  Chamber.     His 
sequestration  was  subsequently  prolonged  to  sev- 
eral years,  and  he  was  not  fully  restored  to  his  office 
till  1582.    His  writings  will  be  found  in  The  Remains 
of  Edmund  Qrindal  (ed.  for  the  Parker  Society  by 
W.  Nicholson,  Cambridge,  1843). 
Biblioorapht:    J.  Strype,  Life  and  AcU  of  ,  ,  ,  Edmund 
Qrindal,  2  parts,  London,  1710;  idem,  AnnaU  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, 4  voIb.,  Oxford,  1824;   W.  Nicholson's  Preface 
to  the  Remaine,  ut  sup.;    C.  H.  Cooper,  Athena  Canta- 
brHKenses.  i.  470-480,  London,  1858;   W.  F.  Hook,  Livea 
of  the  Archbiahope  of  Canterbury,  new  ser.,  vol.  v.,  12  vols., 
ib.  1860-76;    W.  Clark,   The  Anglican  Reformation,  pp. 
315-324  et  passim,  New  York.  1897;   J.  H.  Overton,  The 
Church  in  England,  i.  448-472,  London.   1897;    W.  H. 
Frere,   The  English  Church  .  .  .  1668-1626,  passim,  ib. 
1904  (very  full);  DNB,  rxii.  261-264. 

GRISWOLD,  SHELDON  HUVSON:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Salina,  Kan.;  b.  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Union  College  (A.B.,  1882)  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1885.  He  was  then  rector  at  Union,  N.  Y. 
(1885-88),  Emmanuel,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  (1888-^), 
and  Christ  Church,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  (1890-1903), 
being  also  archdeacon  of  Albany  (1898-1902).  In 
1903  he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Salina. 

GROEN,  grtm,  VAN  PRINSTERER,  GUILLAUME : 

Conservative  Dutch  statesman  and  religious  leader; 
b.  at  Voorburg,  an  eastern  suburb  of  The  Hague, 
Aug.  21, 1801;  d.  at  The  Hague  May  19,  1876.  He 
studied  classical  philology  and  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  where  he  belonged  to  the  circle 
which  gathered  around  the  poet  Bilderdijk,  from 
whom  he  received  an  impulse  that  led  him  to  break 
with  liberalism;  but  while  Bilderdijk  was  a  pro- 
nounced reactionary,  Groen  became  the  father  and 
leader  of  the  "antirevolutionary"  party.  In  1827 
the  king  appointed  him  reTerendary  of  the  cabinet; 
in  1829  he  became  secretary.  In  1828  he  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  learned  to  know  the  Revolution, 
and  also,  through  the  "awakening''  under  the 
influence  of  Merle  d'Aubign^,  the  Gospel.  His 
watch- word  now  became,  "against  revolution,  the 
Gospel  I"  A  severe  illness  forced  Groen  to  resign 
his  position  as  secretary,  but  in  1833  he  became 
director  of  the  royal  archives,  devoting  himself 
principally  to  historical  studies  and  the  edition  of 
the  Archives  ou  correspondance  inidite  de  la  maiaon 
d^Orange-Naasau  (14  vols.,  Leyden,  1855-62).  In 
1840  he  was  elected  member  of  the  "Double  Cham- 
ber, "  which  had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  constitution.  With  power  and  ability 
he  defended  and  recommended  his  antirevolutionary 
principles.  During  the  following  eight  years  he 
kept  aloof  from  practical  politics,  delivering  before 
a  select  audience  a  famous  course  of  historical  lec- 
tures, which  he  published  under  the  title  Ongeloof 
en  revoliUie  ("Unbelief  and  Revolution,"  Leyden, 
1847) — ^a  powerful  testimony  against  both  evils  and 
for  Groen  himself  a  confession  of  faith. 
The  period  of  his  most  vigorous  activity  now 


began.  In  1849  the  district  of  Harderwijk  sent  him 
to  the  Second  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
imtil  1857.  When  he  entered,  he  stood  alone  in  his 
views,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  Thoibecke,  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  party.  In  spite  of  his  strenuous  activity, 
he  foimd  time  from  1850  to  1855  to  edit  a  daily 
paper,  De  Nederlander,  for  the  propagation  of  his 
religious  and  political  principles  and  supported  it 
entirely  from  his  own  means.  But  everywhere  he 
met  either  open  or  underhand  resistance.  He  op- 
posed with  great  zeal  a  bill  advocating  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  school  from  the  Church,  and  when  it 
was  passed  in  spite  of  his  protests,  he  resigned  his 
position  as  member  of  the  Second  Chamber.  Later 
he  entered  it  again  for  a  short  time,  but  in  1865  he 
turned  his  back  on  parliamentary  life  forever. 
His  influence  was  still  potent,  however.  He  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  organization  of  the  "Association 
for  Christian-National  Instruction  in  Schools" 
(1861)  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  leadership. 
He  worked  for  his  conservative  principles  mitU  his 
death,  flrmly  believing  that  his  ideas  would  in  the 
end  prevail  among  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinual triumph  of  the  parties  opposed  to  him. 

Groen  was  a  faithful  Christian,  a  Calvinist,  and  a 
Netherlander  who  knew  and  imderstood  the  history 
of  his  people.  These  circumstances  explain  his 
principles  and  actions.  Faith  and  subjection  to 
God  were  to  him  the  highest  ideals.  Without  them, 
he  held,  there  is  no  salvation  for  a  people.  God's 
sovereignty  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  political 
sphere  as  well.  Reason  is  corrupted  by  sin.  Who- 
ever enthrones  the  principle  of  reason  is  "revo- 
lutionary." The  "revolutionary"  principle  in 
Church  and  State,  school  and  science,  must  be  op- 
posed by  the  Gospel.  He  stood  upon  the  ground  of 
Christian  history,  and  in  church  matters  advocated 
the  confessional  tendency,  being  a  decided  opponent 
of  the  liberty  of  doctrine  as  it  was  advocated  by 
the  School  of  Groningen  (q.v.).  The  influence  of 
Groen 's  ideas  is  perceptible  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  tendencies  in  the  Netherlands  of  the 
present,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  uniting  his  thoughts  in  a  compact  system,  there 
is  no  harmony  among  the  different  parties.  His 
most  important  works  not  already  mentioned  are: 
Handboek  der  Geschiedenis  van  het  Vaderland  (Am- 
sterdam, 1852),  Maurice  et  Bameveld,  dtude  ki^ 
torique  (1875),  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  canon 
law.  Beside  his  daily  paper  De  Nederlander,  he 
published  also  a  poUtical  journal  entitled  Neder- 
landsche  Gedachien.  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Biblioohaphy:  G.  J.  Vos,  Oroen  van  Prineterer  en  eijn  Htd, 
2  vols..  Dort,  1886-91;  M.  C.  Stuart,  In  memoriant,  OuU' 
laume  Groen  van  Prineterer,  Utrecht,  1876;  J.  T.  Buija, 
in  De  Gide,  1876,  ii.  540-546;  T.  WenBelburger,  in  Prtti*- 
eieche  Jahrbllcher,  xl  (1877).  203-224;  W.  H.  de  Beau- 
fort, in  De  Qide,  1883.  iii.  92-130.  The  ooirespondenoe 
of  Groen  van  Prinsterer  and  his  wife  are  coUeoted  in  the 
three  volumes:  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  Brieven  van  Tkm^ 
becke,  1830-1 832,  Amsterdam.  1873;  Brieven  van  leaae  da 
Coeta,  1830-60,  ib.  1872-76;  Brieven  van  J,  A,  Wormmr, 
1848-^2,  2  vols.,  ib.  74-76. 

GRONINGEN,  gren'ing-en,  SCHOOL:    A  school 

of  Dutch  theologians  and  scholars,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  university  town  of  Groningen,  where  its 
founders  and  principal  representatives  lived  and 
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woiked,  thou^  It  originated  at  the  sister  university 
of  Utrecht,  under  the  influence  of  Philip  WiUem 

van  Heusde,  a  Platonist,  who  was  pro- 
Origin,      fessor  there  of  history  and  Greek  from 

1804  to  his  death,  in  1839,  and  exerted 
much  influence.  He  studied  Christianity,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  by  reading  the  Bible  and 
"then  only  Plato."  Christianity  was  to  him  a 
doctrine  of  love,  "which  by  its  very  nature  is,  by 
the  fear  of  God,  to  reconcile  men  with  men  as  chil- 
dren of  the  same  Father."  A  number  of  disciples 
gathered  aroimd  Van  Heusde,  who  aU  aimed  at 
reachmg  a  deeper  and  independent  knowledge  of 
Christianity  and  the  truth  by  the  study  of  the  Gos- 
pel At  Groningen  there  existed  a  siinilar  circle  of 
students  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  The 
leading  spirit  of  this  circle  was  Petrus  Hofstede  de 
Groot  (q.v.).  They  pursued  before  everything  else 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  but  were  also 
greatly  influenced  by  German  theologians  like 
Usteri,  Twesten,  and  Ullmann.  They  too  began  to 
study  Plato  and  soon  became  acquainted  with  Van 
Heuade.  From  Benjamin  Constant's  De  la  religion 
(6  vols,,  Paris,  1824-32)  they  adopted  the  idea- 
te them  wholly  new  — "that  religion  has  its  source 
in  a  special  religious  feeling  which  is  innate,  nat- 
ural." The  two  circles  of  students  came  into  closer 
contact  when  certain  of  them  were  called  from 
Utrecht  to  Groningen  as  professors  (J.  F.  van  Oordt 
ml829;  L.  G.  Pareau,  1831;  W.  Muurling,  1840). 
Hofstede  de  Groot  became  professor  in  1829;  and 
his  friends,  C.  H.  van  Herwerden  and  M.  A.  Ams- 
hoff,  gained  wider  influence  as  pastors  in  Groningen. 
They  met  together  once  a  week  to  read  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  became  evident  to  them  that 
the  older  Reformed  theologians  had  understood 
the  Gospel  better  than  they.  In  1835  a 
theological  society  came  into  existence,  which 
met  once  every  month.  This  society,  called  Waar- 
M^in  Liefde  ("Truth  in  Love"),  in  1837  be- 
SU)  to  publish  a  magazine  which  bore  the  same 
name  and  q^read  the  fruit  of  the  studies  of  its  mem- 
hen  m  larger  circles.  The  "Groningen  School" 
then  began  to  be  talked  about,  and  while  violent 
opponents  arose,  its  influence  among  the  churches 
•pread  farther  and  farther. 

The  great  merit  of  the  Groningen  School  con- 
Bsted  m  the  fact  that  its  system  centered  in  the 
P«wnality,  work,  and  example  of  Christ.  In  this 
way  it  set  a  check  to  the  intellectualistic  orthodoxy 

which  overemphasized  the  teachings 
l^irtinctive  of  Christ.  According  to  the  school, 
^^octrines.  Christ  is  subordinated  to  God.    He  is 

not  God  and  man  at  the  same  time. 
He  has  in  his  heavenly  as  well  as  in  his  earthly  life 
ooly  one  nature,  namely  the  divine  or  spirituid  na- 
ture, which  is  possessed  by  both  God  and  man. 
God  has  given  his  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  in  order 
that  mankind  may  become  more  and  more  similar 
to  himself.    In  regard  to  its  form,  the  revelation  of 
Ood  in  Christ  was  new  and  peculiar,  and  accord- 
fflgly  was  confirmed  by  miracles;  but  in  regard  to  its 
eoDtent,  it  was  the  development  and  perfection  of 
what  God  granted  from  the  beginning.    It  must  be 
eoneeived  and  explained  as  a  historical  phenomenon 
V.-6 


that  was  prepared  by  everything  which  God  did 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  especially  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  in  Israel;  it  was  realized  by  the  sending  of 
Jesus,  by  his  activity  among  men,  and  the  end  to 
which  he  was  destined;  it  is  continued  by  his  rule 
of  the  faithful,  whose  head  he  is,  next  to  God. 
The  entire  theology  of  the  Groningen  School  was 
naturally  closely  connected  with  these  Christo- 
logical  views,  and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  School 
had  decisively  to  oppose  Reformed  dogmatics  and 
to  depart  from  the  confessional  standards.  The 
dogma  of  the  Trinity  was  rejected.  The  doctrine 
of  predestination  was  restricted  to  the  acceptance 
of  election,  while  reprobation  was  rejected  and  its 
sense  was  changed.  Christ  did  not  die  in  order  to 
satisfy  God's  justice  which  demands  pimishment; 
the  death  of  Christ  is  a  revelation  of  God's  love 
which  impels  and  guides  man  to  crucify  his  sensual 
life  and  rise  to  the  spiritual  life.  The  Groningen 
School  denied  the  infaUibility  of  the  Bible,  and 
attributed  higher  authority  to  the  New  Testament 
than  to  the  Old.  It  declared  itself  decisively  against 
restrictions  on  liberty  of  doctrine,  and  against  the 
obligation  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  to  agree 
with  the  confessional  standards. 

In  1835  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  approved  of  liberty  of  doctrine 
in  the  sense  of  the  representatives  of  the  Groningen 
School.  In  1842  a  new  dispute  arose  concerning 
ite  theology,  but  the  synod  adopted  no  measures 

against  the  school.    Although  the  op- 
Growth     position  to  the  new  tendency  did  not 
and        cease,  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Decline,     influence    of    the    Groningen    School 

would  continue  dominant.  Ite  ad- 
herente  filled  various  chairs  in  universities,  and  thus 
many  future  theologians  were  won  for  its  views. 
Among  ite  preachers  it  counted  many  adherente  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  scholarship  and  ability 
to  popularize  their  ideas — A.  Rutgers  van  der 
Loeff  of  Zutphen  and  Leyden,  L.  S.  P.  Meyboom  of 
Amsterdam  and  Groningen,  A.  T.  Reitsma  of  Gron- 
ingen, J.*  Donwes  of  Leens,  and  others.  The 
periodical  Waarheid  in  Liefde  lasted  many  years. 
In  1867  a  second  periodical,  Geloof  en  Vrijheid 
("Faith  and  Freedom")  was  sterted  and  is  still 
in  existence.  The  adherents  of  the  school  dis- 
tinguished themselves  also  by  their  practical  labors 
for  home  and  foreign  missions,  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  schools  for  children,  ete.  For  a  long  time 
they  constituted  the  majority  of  synods.  But  con- 
ditions have  changed.  In  the  judgment  of  many, 
the  Groningen  School  did  not  go  far  enough;  it  was 
not  sufficiently  negative  for  the  more  modem  tend- 
encies; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  satisfy 
others  because  it  was  not  positive  enough.  The 
older  Reformed  principles,  which  give  Christian 
life  a  firmer  basis,  revived.  The  founders  of  the 
school  are  dead,  and  their  successors  in  professorial 
chairs  represent  other  views.  Of  the  nineteen  mem- 
bers of  the  synod,  only  one  or  two  can  now  be 
classed  with  the  Groningen  School. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Biblioorapht:    P.  Hofstede  de  Groot.  De  Qroninoer  God- 
geleerden  in  hunne  eigenaardigkeidt  QroniDgen,  1855;  idem, 
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VijfUg  jaar  in  de  Theohgie,  ib.  1872;  G.  J.  Vos  Am, 
Oroen  van  PrinBterer  en  zijn  tijd,  i.  67-86,  paasim,  Dort, 
1886;  J.  H.  Gunnins,  Het  proUttanttche  Nederland  omer 
dagen,  pp.  25-30,  Groninicen,  1880.  The  teachings  of  the 
school  were  embodied  in  Series  eompendiorum  theologi' 
corutn  in  iMum  aiJiolarum  academiearum^  7  vols.,  1835-61, 
embracing  treatises  on  theological  encyclopedia,  herme- 
neutiau  church  history,  Christian  ethics,  practical  the- 
ology and  dogmatics,  and  apologetics. 

GROOTE  (Groot,  Groet,  Groete,  de  Groete), 
GEERT  (Gerrit,  Gerhard) :  Founder  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren 
OF  the);  b.  at  Deventer  (8  m.  n.  of  Zutphen), 
Holland,  Oct.,  1340;  d.  there  Aug.  20,  1384.  He 
was  educated  at  the  cathedral  school  of  his  native 
place,  after  which  he  studied  theology,  philosophy, 
medicine,  canon  law,  astronomy,  magic,  and  He- 
brew at  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
Life.  then  went  to  Cologne,  and  even  to 
Prague  (1360),  and  visited  the  papal 
court  of  Urban  V.  at  Avignon  in  1366.  Two  canon- 
ries  and  his  private  fortune  enabled  him  to  lead  a 
gay  and  luxurious  life,  but  while  seriously  ill  in  1374 
his  early  friend,  Henry  of  Kalkar  (q.v.),  became  the 
agent  of  his  sincere  and  deep  conversion.  Groote 
now  resigned  his  income,  retaining  only  as  much  as 
was  necessary  for  a  modest  living;  in  shabby  attire 
he  wandered  about  as  a  preacher  of  repentance, 
but  he  kept  his  books,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  study  and  prayer,  associating  only  with  his 
friends  of  like  sentiments,  Jan  Coele,  Henry  of  Kal- 
kar, and  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck,  whom  he  had  visited 
as  early  as  1377.  For  a  time  he  retired  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Mdnnikhuizen,  but  after  three  years  he 
came  forward  as  public  preacher  of  repentance. 
He  declined  ordination,  and  wished  only  to  labor 
as  a  missionary  preacher  with  episcopal  permission. 
Before  entering  upon  his  work,  he  devoted  the 
last  part  of  his  possessions  to  a  dwelling  for  virgins 
and  widows  without  monastic  profession. 

From  place  to  place  Groote  went,  preaching  in 
the  vernacular  at  Deventer,  Zwolle,  Kampen,  Amers- 
foort,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Gouda,  Leyden,  Delft, 
and  Zutphen.  The  churches  were  too 
His  small  to  hold  his  hearers,  on  whom  he 
Preaching,  impressed  the  vital  question  of  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul.  He  revealed  the 
iniquities  of  clergy  and  laity,  preaching  against 
avarice,  simony,  and  imchastity,  while  his  fiercest 
invectives  were  launched  against  "focaristse" 
(priests  living  in  concubinage)  and  against  here- 
tics (the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  q.v.).  His 
influence  upon  the  laity  and  clergy  was  profound 
and  lasting,  his  followers  including  Florentius 
Radewyns,  Johannes  Voss,  Johannes  a  Kempis 
(brother  of  Thomas),  Heinrich  Wilde,  Berthold 
ten  Have,  Johannes  Waater,  and  the  priests  Jo- 
hannes Scutken,  Johannes  Klingerbiel,  Werner 
Keyenkamp,  as  well  as  Hendrik  van  W^ilsen, 
burgomaster  of  Kampen,  and  the  physician  Ever- 
hard  of  Almelo  or  Eza.  Groote's  life  and  words 
influenced  his  auditors  deeply.  His  bishop  often 
invited  him  to  preach,  once  before  the  General 
Sjmod,  and  urged  him  especially  to  inveigh  against 
concubinage  (1383).  The  secular  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  attacked  him  for  his  castigation  of  their 
luxury,  simony,  and  usury,  while  the  monks  assailed 


him  on  account  of  his  diatribes  against  their 
idleness  and  assumed  poverty.  The  magistrates 
and  laymen  sided  with  them,  even  accusing  him  of 
heresy,  and  the  bishop  was  induced  to  forbid  preach- 
ing by  those  who  had  not  been  ordained,  this  pro- 
hibition naturally  including  Groote  with  the  rest. 
In  refutation  of  the  charge  of  heresy  he  wrote  his 
Pvblica  protestatio,  while  to  ofiPset  the  prohibition  of 
preaching  he  referred  unsuccessfully  to  the  canon 
law.  His  influence  was  not  diminished  by  these 
attacks,  however,  but  showed  itself  especially  in 
the  school  through  which  he  wished  to  educate  a 
better  and  wiser  clergy,  while  his  prestige  was  still 
more  evident  at  Deventer  and  Zwolle,  where  the 
houses  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Commcm 
Life  and  the  congregation  of  Windesheim  were 
founded. 

In  his  teaching,  Groote  was  in  fuU  accord  with 
his  Church,  though  his  mode  of  life  showed  a  certain 
legalistic  trait.  His  day's  work  was  strictly  regu- 
lated. He  slept  seven  hours,  ate  only  once,  and 
declined  every  invitation  from  outside.  Prayer, 
meditation,  and  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Fathers  filled  the  day.  He  heard  mass  each  day, 
and  also  ministered  constantly  to  his  feUow  men, 
besides  conducting  an  extensive  correspondence. 
His  control  of  the  school  was  exercised  chiefly 
through  his  devoted  teachers,  althou^  he  aided  the 
pupils,  whom  he  employed  to  copy  manuscripts, 
and  influenced  them  profoundly.  He  had  preached 
but  three  years  and  a  half  when  he  died  of  the 
plague. 

Groote's  literary  activity  was  essentially  prac- 
tical and  pastoral.  The  most  complete  lists  of  his 
writings,  some  of  which  are  still  unpublished,  are 
given  by  Bonet-Maury  (pp.  91  sqq.) 
His        and  Anger  (p.  272).    Among  his  ser- 

Sermons.  mons  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  foUowing:  De  focaristis  (reprinted 
in  the  Archie/ voor  kerkelijke  geachiedeniSf  i.,  Leyden, 
1829,  pp.  365-379);  Sermo  in  fesio  palmarum  de 
paupertate  (ed.  W.  Moll,  in  Studien  en  bijdragen  op 
H  gebied  der  historische  theologies  ii.,  Amsterdam, 
1872,  pp.  432-469);  an  informal  sermon  (ed.  J.  Van 
Vloten,  in  his  Versamding  van  nederland  prozastuh' 
ken,  Leyden,  1851,  and  again  in  the  Nieuw  archief 
voor  kerkelijke  geschiedenia  inaonderheid  van  Neder- 
land,  ii.,  Leyden,  1854,  pp.  299  sqq.);  De  vijfpoenU, 
die  Meester  G.  de  Groot  in  den  volke  V  Utrecht  predide, 
discovered  in  a  Vienna  manuscript  of  the  year  1393 
by  F.  Hellwald  (ed.  W.  Moll  in  Studien  en  bifdm- 
gen,  i.,  Amsterdam,  1870,  pp.  404-411);  Sermo  de 
septem  verbis  Domini  pendeniia  in  cruce  (not  yet 
published);  Sermo  de  nativitate  Christi,  mentioned 
by  J.  Foppens;  Pvblica  proteatatio  de  veridica  evan- 
gelii  prcedicatione,  written  before  he  was  forbiddoi 
to  preach  (ed.  J.  Clarisse  from  a  Utrecht  manu- 
script in  Archief  voor  kerkelijke  geachiedems,  i., 
Leyden,  1829,  p.  359);  Condusa  et  propoeiia,  non 
vota  in  nomine  Domini  a  Mag.  Qerardo  edita,  in  the 
Vita  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  comprising  rules  of 
life  and  admonitions,  often  with  slight  relevance; 
Consilium  cuidam  juveni  datum,  cut  coUata  fuU 
ecdesia  qumdam,  curala  ad  instantiam  sororis  eum 
(ed.  J.  Clarisse,  in  Archief,  iii.,  Leyden,  1831,  supple- 
ment 3,  pp.  13  sqq.);   TracUxtus  de  maJtrimonio  (ed. 
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J.  CUrisse,  in  Archief,  viii.,  1836,  pp.  129  sqq.), 
a  eulogy  of  oelibacy;  and  De  locaHone  ecdesiarum, 
a  diacuasion  on  leases  of  livings. 

Groote's  personality  is  reflected  in  his  epistles. 
Twelve  are  given  by  Jan  Busch  in  his  Chronicon 
Windeahemense  (ed.  K.  Grube,  Halle, 
His        1886;  ed.,  with  other  letters  of  Groote, 
Letters.     J.  Clarisse,  in   Archief,  iii.,  Leyden, 
1831,  supplement  2,  pp.  5  sqq.;    ed. 
J.  Aoquoy,  Gerardi  Magni  epistolcB  XIV.,  Amster- 
dam, 1857);    eight  were  edited  by  P.  de  Ram  in 
Comple  rendu  des  aiances  de  la  Commission  .  .  . 
lidqique  (Brussels,  1860),  pp.  66  sqq.;    seven  by 
Nolte  in  TQ,  1870;   one  in  German  addressed  to  a 
nun,  by  W.  Moll  in  Studien  en  bijdragen,  iii.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1876,  pp.  434  sqq.;    and  sixteen  by  W. 
Preger  in  AM  A,  iii.,  class  xxi.,  part  1  (Munich, 
1894).    Many  of  his  epistles  were  copied  as  inde- 
pendent treatises,  such  as  the  De  matrimonio  and 
De  inatUutione  noviciorum  (the  latter  ed.  L.  Schulze, 
inZKG,xi.  677). 

Groote  also  rendered  three  works  of  his  friend 
Ruysbroeck  from  Dutch  into  Latin:  Omatus 
tptrihia2tum  nuptiarum  ;  De  septem  gradibus  amoris  ; 
Ikdvodecim  virtutibus;  and  translated  from  Latin 
into  Gemian  for  the  sister  houses  several  brief 
treatises  (ed.  W.  Moll,  Geert  Groote*8  dietsche  ver- 
taUngen,  Amsterdam,  1880). 

The  theological  standpoint  of  Groote  was  that  of 
Tliomian.  Accepting  the  theological  teachings  of 
his  time,  he  rejected  the  mystic  concepts  of  Ruys- 
broeck,  althou^  he  shared  the  ascetic 
His  doctrine  of  renunciation  of  the  world, 
Theology,  even  while  opposing  it  since  the  new 
devotion  established  and  advocated 
by  him  was  to  be  promoted  and  spread  in  the  world. 
All  his  efforts  were  intended  to  lead  souls  to  God, 
but  he  can  be  called  a  Reformer  before  the  Reform- 
en  only  in  a  relative  sense.  He  sought  to  carry 
out  his  principles  in  the  commimity  of  brethren  and 
ostere,  by  the  conunon  life  of  clergy  and  laity,  by 
work  (eq)ec]ally  copying),  and  by  the  rejection  of 
mendicancy  and  monastic  vows.  He  never  opposed 
the  Church,  but  assailed  the  abuses  among  the  clergy 
Aodl&ity,  and  strongly  advocated  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture  in  the  monasteries  and  schools,  and  by  the 
OKmbers  of  his  communion,  also  urging  the  need 
of  a  tnnslation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  for 
the  ben^t  of  the  laity.  L.  Schulze. 

BiBUOGiArar:  Sources  of  knowledge  are  the  writings  of 
Hadolph  Dier  de  Muden,  in  G.  Dunbar,  Analecta,  Daven- 
^t  1719;  the  writings  of  Johimnes  Busch,  q.v.;  and 
tbe  vork  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  The  Founders  of  the  New 
^«w<ioa,  good  edition  in  English  by  J.  P.  Arthur,  Lon- 
«».  1905.  Consult:  C.  Ullmann.  Reformert  before  the 
^vmeHon,  ii.  6^-81,  Edinburgh,  1877;  G.  Bonet- 
l^Mvy.  Qermd  de  Oroote,  un  prSeuraeur  de  la  rijorme  au 
U  tikde,  Paris,  1878;  idem.  De  opera  echolasHca  fratrum 
^(mmmna  in  Nederlandia,  ib.  1889;  idem.  Lea  Pri- 
<*«••  de  la  riforme  .  .  .  danB  lea  pays  lalina,  Paris, 
1608;  A.  Anger,  in  Mhnoirea  .  .  .  publiia  par  I'acadimie 
Jjiwfc .  .  .  de  BOoique,   xlvi.   266  sqq.,   Brussels,    1892; 

.  W.  Pl«|er,  OeaehiekU  der  relioiOaen  Bewegung  in  den  Nie- 
dirlmdtn  im  .  .  .  14,  Jakrhundert,  Munich.  1894;  M. 
Miflmwi,  Die  Schule  in  ZtooUe,  vol.  i.,  Freiburg,  1898; 
KL,  T.  128<^-69;  and  the  literature  under  Common  Life, 
AuniEN  or  thk. 

6S0PPER,  JOHAITN:    Roman  Catholic  church 
poiitidan  of  the  Reformation  period;  b.  in  Soest 


(65  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Feb.  24,  1503;  d.  in  Rome 
Mar.  13,  1559.  After  being  made  keeper  of  the  seal 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  he  was  appointed 
scholasticus  of  St.  Gereon  in  1527.  Cropper  was 
an  adherent  of  Erasmus,  and  aided  the 
At  First  a  reform  efforts  of  Hermann  von  Wied, 

Follower  archbishop  of  Cologne  (see  Hermann 
of  Erasmus,  von  Wied).  This  led  him,  after  having 
completed  bis  legal  studies  at  Cologne 
in  1525,  to  devote  himself  to  theological  study.  He 
edited  the  Landrecht  of  Cologne,  and  also  the  canons 
of  the  provincial  council  at  Cologne  held  in  1536 
(both  published  in  1538,  together  with  a  detailed 
manual  of  Christian  doctrine  [Enchiridion]  which 
he  had  composed).  In  both  of  these  Cropper's 
Erasmian  tendency  showed  itself;  in  both  he  took 
pains  to  make  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers 
his  point  of  departure.  In  many  matters,  espe- 
cially in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  he  approxi- 
mated Protestant  views,  but  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  concerning  the  con- 
cept and  the  organization  of  the  Church.  He 
championed  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  venera- 
tion of  images  and  relics.  He  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  priesthood  of  believers,  he  defended  the  hier- 
archical order  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  primacy 
of  the  pope,  though  on  these  very  points  his  differ- 
ences with  the  representatives  of  the  papal  system 
were  apparent.  Protestant  and  Jesuit  writers  alike 
censured  the  book. 

Cropper  took  a  zealous  part  in  the  negotiations 

for  church  union  and  in  the  religious  colloquies  held 

in  1540  and  1541  in  Hagenau,  Worms, 

Later       and  Regensburg.    In  the  latter  place 

Opposes  the  be  secured  agreement  on  the  formu- 

Refonna-  lation  of  the  doctrine  of  justification; 
tion  in      but  he  and  his  sympathizers  could  not 

Cologne,  reach  an  understanding  with  the 
Protestants  about  the  organization  of 
the  Church.  When,  therefore.  Archbishop  Her- 
mann felt  himself  committed  to  a  far-reaching 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  his  archdiocese, 
and  invited  the  Strasburg  Reformer  Martin  Butzer 
for  that  purpose,  Cropper  came  forward  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  clergy  of  Cologne  in  opposition 
to  the  plans  for  Evangelical  reform  proposed  by  his 
former  patron;  as  a  representative  of  the  cathe- 
dral chapter  he  sought  in  the  Landtag  of  March  and 
July,  1543,  to  persuade  the  Estates  to  oppose  Her- 
mann and  Butzer.  As  he  was  unsuccessful,  he 
prepared  an  answer  to  the  memorial  for  reformation 
which  the  archbishop  laid  before  the  latter  Landtag. 
The  answer  was  approved  by  a  committee  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  and  was  published  in  1554  in  its 
name,  in  German  and  Latin.  When  even  this  docu- 
ment did  not  convert  the  archbishop.  Cropper  and 
the  members  of  his  party  lodged  complaints  against 
him  with  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  Cropper  now 
negotiated  eagerly  with  imperial  counselors,  tie 
addressed  to  the  emperor  his  Wahrhaftige  Antwori 
against  what  he  claimed  were  false  accusations  by 
Butzer,  but  the  latter  proved  the  falsehood  of 
Cropper's  allegations.  In  connection  with  this 
fight  against  the  heretics.  Cropper  came  to  favor 
the  settlement  of  the  Jesuits  in  Cologne.  Canisius, 
who  was  eflpecially  advanced  by  him,  praises  in  the 
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highest  terms  Cropper's  merits  in  saving  Roman- 
ism within  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne.  When  the 
victory  was  won,  and  in  place  of  Hermann  the 
previous  coadjutor,  Adolf  von  Schaimiburg,  had 
been  enthroned  with  his  assistance,  Cropper  re- 
ceived the  provostship  in  Bonn  formerly  held  by  a 
brother  of  Hermann.  Under  the  new  archbishop, 
Cropper  worked  by  word  and  pen  against  the 
Protestants;  he  likewise  acted  as  imperial  com- 
missioner for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Interim  in  his 
native  city  of  Soest. 

How  little  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  how- 
ever, ecclesiastical  affairs  developed  in  the  next 
years,  he  himself  states  in  a  letter  of  1556,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  he  did 
Disappoint-  not  wish  to  accept  the  dignity  of  the 
ment  of  cardinalate  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  Later  him.  A  letter  of  the  foUowing  year 
Years.  betrays  a  still  gloomier  mood;  he 
begged  Canisius  not  to  be  suspicious 
of  him  if  he  held  aloof  from  the  religious  colloquy 
soon  to  be  held  in  Worms.  In  1558  he  saw  new 
dangers  arise  for  those  near  him,  when  Johann 
Gebhard  von  Mansfeld  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  In  order  to  prevent  his  confirmation  by 
the  pope,  Cropper  decided  to  make  the  journey  to 
Rome,  whither  Paul  IV.  had  formerly  invited  him  in 
vain.  The  pope  received  him  with  honor  and 
demanded  his  opinion  in  weighty  matters;  never- 
theless not  only  did  he  not  accomplish  that  which 
he  wished  in  the  Cologne  affair,  but  he  was  de- 
nounced to  the  Inquisition  by  the  Venetian  Del- 
fino.  On  Mar.  13, 1559,  he  died  in  poverty,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Maria  dell'  Anima.  The 
pope,  probably  convinced  by  Cropper's  defense  that 
he  was  innocent,  spoke  before  a  consistory  on  Mar. 
15  in  praise  of  the  services  of  the  deceased  and 
transferred  his  benefices  to  his  brother  Kaspar. 
As  a  papal  nuncio  Kaspar  was  later  the  zealous 
servant  of  the  Counterreformation,  which  directed 
its  efforts  against  the  Erasmian  tendency  which 
Cropper  had  once  represented;  with  the  result 
that  in  1596  Cropper's  Enchiridion,  "the  most 
detailed  and  most  important  pre-Tridentine  dog- 
matic of  the  Reformation  period,"  was  put  upon 
the  Index.  K.  Varrentrapp. 

Bibliography:  The  writings  of  Cropper  and  the  literature 
on  him  are  recorded  in  a  careful  article  in  Ersch  and 
Gniber,  Encyclopedic,  section  I.,  vol.  xcii.,  1872.  For 
later  investigations  consult  ZKG,  xx  (1899),  37  sqq.; 
KL,  V.  1239  sqq.  Consult  also:  F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index 
der  verbotenen  BGcher,  i.  318,  468  et  passim,  Bonn.  1883; 
A.  Hasenclevcr,  Die  Politik  der Schmalkaldenervar  Atabrxuh 
dee  achmalkaldiechen  Kriega,  pp.  25  sqq.,  Berlin,  1901. 

GROSSETESTE,  grOs'test,  ROBERT:  Bishop  of 
Lincoln;  b.  in  Suffolk  c.  1175;  d.  at  Buckden  (4  m. 
s.w.  of  Huntingdon),  Huntingdonshire,  Oct.  9, 1253. 
He  was  of  humble  birth,  but  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  the 
service  of  William  de  Vere,  bishop  of  Hereford,  on 
whose  death  in  1199  he  went  to  Oxford  as  teacher, 
becoming  later  rector  scolarum,  and  in  1224  the  first 
rector  of  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford.  During  the 
Oxford  period  he  held  several  preferments,  in- 
cluding two  prebends  in  Lincoln,  and  the  arch- 
deaconries of  Wilts.,  Northampton,  and  Leicester. 

In  1235  he  became  bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  the 


most  extensive  see  in  England.  His  episcopal 
administration  was  marked  by  seal  in  advancing 
its  spiritual  interests,  and  not  seldom  by  the  use  of 
arbitrary  and  high-handed  measures.  He  attacked 
the  corruption  and  condemned  the  incompetency 
of  the  clergy,  and  instituted  a  ssrstematic  visitation 
of  his  diocese.  With  the  monastic  institutions  he 
was  especially  severe,  removing  in  the  first  year 
seven  abbots  and  four  priors.  His  vigorous  course 
aroused  such  opposition  that  in  1237  an  attempt 
was  made  to  poison  him.  In  1239  began  his  long 
quarrel  with  the  Lincoln  chapter,  which  denied  him 
the  right  of  visitation.  Finially  he  suspended  the 
dean,  excommimicated  the  prior,  and  went  to 
Lyons  to  secure  a  papal  decision  of  the  case,  which 
was  decided  entirely  in  his  favor  by  a  bull  of  Inno- 
cent IV.,  Aug.  25,  1245.  Grosseteste  returned  to 
England  as  an  obedient  agent  of  the  pope;  but  his 
attitude  toward  papal  claims  soon  imderwent  a 
complete  change.  In  1250  he  again  visited  the 
pope  at  Lyons.  Here  on  May  13  he  delivered  a 
celebrated  sermon,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
papal  court  was  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  in  the 
Church,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  appointing 
competent  pastors.  On  his  return  to  his  diocese 
he  assailed  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  who  were  flee- 
cing English  parishes.  He  foimd  by  computation 
that  the  annual  incomes  of  the  foreign  clerks  in 
England  appointed  by  Innocent  amoimted  to 
seventy  thousand  marks,  more  than  three  times 
the  clear  revenue  of  the  king.  For  refusing  to 
admit  an  Italian  ignorant  of  English  to  a  rich 
benefice  in  his  diocese  he  was  suspended  tempo- 
rarily in  1251.  Early  in  1253  he  refused  pointblank 
to  induct  Frederick  of  Lavagna  into  a  canonry 
at  Lincoln,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
his  uncle,  Innocent  IV.  In  a  plain  but  respectful 
letter  the  bishop  told  the  pontifiF  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  appointments  for  the  edification,  not 
for  the  destruction,  of  the  Church  (Epist,,  cxxviii.). 
This  letter  has  done  more  to  perpetuate  Grosse- 
teste's  fame  than  any  of  his  other  works. 

Grosseteste's  relation  to  the  state  was  one  of 
independence.  He  rebuked  ecclesiastics  for  hold- 
ing civil  offices,  and  asserted  that  to  St.  Peter 
belonged  both  swords,  and  that  a  bishop  did  not 
in  any  sense  derive  his  authority  from  the  dvfl 
power.  He  not  only  dared  to  refuse  to  execute 
the  royal  commands  in  his  diocese,  as  the  one  re- 
garding the  legitimization  of  children  bom  before 
wedlock,  but  told  the  king  the  plainest  truths,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  refused  to  install  his 
appointees  in  office,  threatening  even  to  excommu- 
nicate the  royal  offender. 

Like  Luther,  previous  to  the  Diet  of  Wonns, 
Grosseteste  had  trusted  in  the  pope,  and  hoped 
for  relief  from  Rome  for  the  ecclesiastical  corrup- 
tion of  England.  Once  undeceived,  he  was  drifting 
rapidly  away  from  aU  veneration  for  the  pontiff, 
when  death  overtook  him.  In  a  conversation  cm 
his  death-bed  with  the  scholarly  cleric  and  physi- 
cian, John  of  St.  Giles,  he  gave  a  definition  of  heresy, 
and  asked  whether  the  pope  did  not  fulfil  it.  "He 
was  the  open  rebuker  of  both  the  pope  and  the  king, 
censor  of  prelates,  corrector  of  monks,  instructor  of 
clerks,  and  imwearied  examiner  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
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tufie,  a  crusher  and  despiser  of  the  Romans/*  m- 
ports  th^  ^roEiicler  Matthew  Paris.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  at  Lincoln,  the  archbiijbop  of 
CftDterbury  and  several  bishops  being  present  at 
the  funeral.  This  seems  to  disprove  the  state-  i 
ment  that  the  pope  bad  excommunicated  him, 
Miradea  were  reported  at  his  gmve,  but  tu  vain  did 
prelat^«  and  King  Edward  L  (1307)  apply  for  his 
canonization. 

Groseeteste  ha^  been  called  a  '*  harbinger  of  the 

Reformation/*  and  he  was  the  first   link  in  the 

chain  of  the  Reformation  in  this  sense,  that  Wyclif 

appealed  to  him,  and  quoted  his  protest  against 

Home,  as.  later,  Luther  quoted  Huss,  and  Hus9 

kamed  from  Wyclif.    In  his  impetuous  and  fear- 

kss  temper  he  resembles  Luther.    Not  only  Wyclif, 

but  others,  like  Bishop  Hall,  delighted  to  find  in  the 

Bishop  of  Lincoln  a  support  for  their  Scriptural 

views,  or,   like  Richard   Field,  to   use   his  name 

ftpinat  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  supreme  authority 

in  the  Church  {0/the  Church,  iv.  384  acjq.). 

GroBseteste  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
Ms  time  and  a  voluminous  author.  Mis  writings 
vacliide  works  on  theology  ^  commentaries  on  A  rift* 
talk  and  BoStbius,  essays  on  physical  and  mental 
phBoflophy,  translations  from  Greek  authors,  also 
FifDch  poems,  and  even  works  on  husbandry.  A 
M  of  his  works  given  in  Pegge's  Life  covers  twenty- 
ive  doeely  printed  quarto  pages. 

D.   8.    SCHAFF. 

Bikmciiupiit:  llie  be«t  kutoiw  for  a  Life  are:  bii  own 
Bfimim.  ed.  H.  R.  Loard,  no.  24  of  Hollm  Seritm,  Lcmdon. 
IflfiL;  lb.ttb««  t>i  P&rit,  Chroniea  majiira,  and  AnnakM 
wmiliei,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard,  no.  36  of  RfMs  Smiet,  &  vciJs., 
hmdon.  Ig&l^-W.  Lives  have  been  writ  ten  by:  8. 
?^R  Loudon,  1793;  R.  PauU.  Tabingen,  l&d4;  G.  G. 
?ms,  London,  1871;  O.  V.  L«-.hkr,  Leipsic,  1884;  J. 
Fdlen.  Fftiburg*  1S87;  aod  F.  9.  Ste?enfioa,  Londun, 
IMk  Goiuult  rurtber  H.  Wharton^  Anglia  tacra^  it. 
33S-»18,  London,  1691;  J.  H.  Ovtrton.  Tke  CAweA  in 
Bufknd,  i.  ^1-243,  ib.  1897:  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  The 
Enttiak  Ckwxh  {fOeS-lBTi).  ib.  1901:  W.  C^lgbton.  tlw- 
Mfisl  Le€iur*a  ttnd  Addreaet,  pp.  1 10-149,  lb.  1903; 
mi,  tail.  275-278. 

GROSSMAKlf,      CHmSnAH      GOTTLOB      LE- 

BIRECHT:    German  Lutheran;    b.  at  Priessnit*, 

neax  Xaumburg  (17  m.  3.s,w.  of  Merseburg),  Nov. 

i  17S3;  d.  in  Leipsic  June  29,  1857.    He  was  edu- 

ttted  It  the  University  of  Jena,  and  was  appointed 

UMt&nt  nuniBter,  then  pastor,  and  in  1822,  teacher 

wd  de&eon  at  Schtilpforta.     In   1823  he  became 

f^ml  superintendent  of  AJtenburg,  in   1829  pas^ 

tof  at  St.  Thomas*  Churchy  superintendent,  eon- 

wtorial  assessor,  and  professor  of  practical  the- 

oJ'U'  at  Leipsic.    He  applied  himself  to  the  study 

of  PhOoand  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  was  active  in 

■ccotitmeting  the  oonstttutfon  and  reorganizing  the 

^bmiitration  of  the  State  Church  of  Saxony.    He 

wn  OQe  of  the  founders  of  the  Gustav- Adolf- Verein 

Cq.T,),   Od  occasion  of  the  bioentennial  commem- 

cntHn  of  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Nov. 

0, 1§32,  be  proposed  a  foundation  for  the  support  of 

poor  ETmgehca]  congregations,  and  after  the  main 

ncMty  was  established  he  belonged  to  its  governing 

boud  tod  presided  over  its  general  conventions. 

OeOBQ    MtLUER. 

F»   Blanekmeliter^    Voter  GtnoMmann,   der 
Qualav'Adolt'VereiM,    Barmflxi,    1889;     Q. 


M filler,  Fcrfcwtun^v-  und  Verwaliuns»gen^k-ht€  dfr  fSc^-^ 
siarhen  Landc^kirche.  I  306-208.  Leipaic,  1S04;  G.  Fuobi, 
C  G.  L^  Groaamanrt.  d^r  Leipsiffer  BuperinterMisnt,  LeipeLc, 
1907;  ADB.  ix.  7M-7fi2. 

GROSSMAITN,  LOUIS:  American  rabbi;  b*  at 
Vienna  Feb.  24,  1853.  He  came  to  the  United 
Slates  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  (B.A.,  1884)  and  the  He- 
brew Union  College  in  the  same  city,  receiving  his 
mbbinical  diploma  in  1884.  In  the  same  year  be 
was  called  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  rabbi  of  Temple 
Beth  El,  where  he  remained  until  1898,  when  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  I.  M.  Wise  as  mbbi  of  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  Yeshurun,  Cincinnati,  and  also  as  pro- 
fessor of  ethics,  theology,  and  p^agogics  in  the  He- 
brew Union  College.  In  theology  be  is  an  adherent 
of  Reformed  Judaism.  He  has  written  JudaiBm  and 
the  Scieni^  of  Religion  (New  York,  1889);  Mai- 
monidca  (1890);  Hj/mnHf  pTayetB,  and  Responses 
(Detroit,  Mich.,  1894);  The  Jtunsh  Puipit  (1894); 
and  an  edition  of  The  Selected  Writings  of  haac  M> 
Wise  (Cincinnati,    1900). 

GROTIUS,    gr6'shi-os    (DE    GROOT),    HUGOi 

Dutch  statesman,  lawyer,  and  theologian;  b.  at 
Delft  Apr.  10,  1583;  d.  in  Rostock  Aug.  28,  1645. 
He  owed  his  fir^t  instruction  to  his  learned  fa- 
ther and  to  the  minister  Jan  Uytenbogaert  (q.v.). 
When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  became  a  pupil 

of  Scaliger  at  the   Leyden  academy. 
Early  Life.  In  1598  he  accompaniecl  Oldenbame- 

velt  and  Justinus  van  Nassau  to  Paris 
where  the  fame  of  his  learning  was  already  publicly 
known.  On  his  return  he  was  pronxoted  doctor  in 
law  at  Ort^ns.  After  having  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer  at  The  Hague,  the  Stales  appointed  him 
advocate-gene  pal  at  the  Court  of  Holland  and 
charged  him  with  writing  the  history  of  the  rebel* 
lion  against  Spain,  which  was  not  published  till 
after  his  death.  Abroad  he  was  known  as  a  Latin 
poet  by  his  Adamus  cxid  and  his  ChrtstuR  paliens, 
and  aa  a  lawyer  by  his  Mare  Jtberum,  w^hicb  led  to 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  le^rtied  men 
of  bis  age. 

His  political  career  began  with  his  being  ap- 
pointed pensionary  of  Rotterdam  in  1013.  From 
this  time  he  attended  the  sessions  of  the  States  of 
Holland  and  the  States-General,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  entangled  in  the  quarrel  between  the 

Remonstrants  (q.v.)  and  Contra- Re- 
Political  monstrants.  He  was  the  defender  of 
Career,  Oldenbarnevelt's  ecclesiastical  policy, 
Theological  which  was  intended  to  prevent  a  nip* 
Contro-  ture  in  the  Church,  He  took  an  ac- 
vcrsicB.      tive  part  in  extraordinary  measures  to 

maintain  peace  in  di^erent  places  and 
was  opposed  to  the  convocation  of  a  National 
Synod.  During  the  revolution  of  1618  he  was  put 
in  prison  and  condemned  to  be  shut  up  for  life  at 
the  (^stle  of  Loevenstein.  Here  he  occupied  himself 
for  two  years  with  philological  and  theological 
studies,  then  escapeti  on  Mar.  23|  1621,  and  fled  to 
Paris.  There  he  lived  till  1631  with  his  wife  and 
chjldren. 

Under  the  mild  government  of  Frederik  Hen- 
drik  he  at  length  ventured  to  return  to  his  native 
countiy,  but  he  waa  diaappoiDted  in  his  e 
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tions  and  went  to  Hamburg.    Arrived  there  he  was 
invited  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  enter  the  Swedish 
service.     Before  the  matter  was  ar- 
Swedish     ranged,  the  prince  died  in  the  battle 
Ambassa-    of   Liitzen,   but   Oxenstiema   carried 
dor  in       on   the   negotiations  and   soon  after 
Paris.       Grotius  made  his  appearance  as  Swe- 
dish ambassador  at  Paris.    After  hav- 
ing occupied  this  post  for  ten  years,  he  went  to  Stock- 
holm, where  the  Queen  Christina  received  him  with 
much   distinction.     She   offered   him   a   place   of 
honor,  but  he  secured  release  from  further  service. 
On  his  return  he  was  shipwrecked  and  arrived  at 
Rostock  seriously  ill  and  died  there. 

Hugo  Grotius  was  also  an  excellent  theologian. 
His  natural  disposition  and  the  religious  agitation 
of  his  age  led  him  involuntarily  to 
Grotius  as  theological  studies.  Few  men  were  so 
Theologian,  well  versed  in  Christian  literature  of 
earlier  and  later  times.  At  Loeven- 
stein  as  well  as  in  Paris  he  occupied  himself  with 
writing  expositions  of  the  Bible,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  titles  Explicatio  trium  tUilisstmorum 
locorum  Novi  Testamentif  Amsterdam,  1640;  Com- 
mentaiio  ad  loca  Novi  Teatamenti  quas  de  Anti- 
christo  agunt,  1640;  Explicalio  Decahgi,  1642. 
His  writings  were  not  a  commeniariua  perpetuiLS 
but  annotationes,  explaining  difficult  passages  in  a 
few  words.  He  declared  that  the  Bible  had  nothing 
to  do  with  dogmatism,  and  dealt  with  the  books  of 
the  Bible  as  with  literary  writings  according  to 
grammatical  rules,  and  explained  the  words  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  by  quoting  paissages  from  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  According  to  his  opinion  the 
books  of  the  prophets  contained  real  prophecies, 
but  concerning  Israel  only.  He  was  the  first  to 
deny  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes.  His 
AnnotcUioneSt  afterward  also  incorporated  in  the 
London  Polyglot  and  Critici  aacri,  excelled  by  their 
impartiality.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  first 
having  applied  the  historical-philological  method 
to  the  explanation  of  the  Scripture.  He  was  the 
precursor  of  Emesti. 

Grotius's  book  De  Veritate  religionia  Christiance 
is  no  less  celebrated.  At  Loevenstein  he  wrote  a 
Dutch  didactic  poem  as  a  manual  for  sailors  to 
help  them  refute  pagans  and  Mohammedans;  later 
he  worked  it  over  in  Latin  prose  at  Paris  and  pub- 
lished it  there  1627.  This  book  was  published 
again  and  again,  and  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages, including  Arabic  and  Urdu.  It  shows  how 
little  Grotius  esteemed  the  dogmas  of  the  severe 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  caused  him  to  be 
considered  the  founder  of  the  scientific  apology  and 
gives  him  a  place  next  to  Pascal. 

In  more  than  one  writing  Grotius  has  shown  his 
irenic  tendency — e.g..  Via  ad  pacem  ecdesiasticanif 
Amsterdam,  1642 ;    Votum  pro   pace   ecclesiastica, 
1642.    He  wanted  peace  in  the  Church  and  a  Chris- 
tianity without  religious  discord.     He 
His  Irenic  would  admit  in  one  ecclesiastical  al- 
Tendency.   liance    not    only    Remonstrants    and 
ContrarRemonstrants,    but    also    Lu- 
therans and  Socinians,  even  Roman  Catholics.    In 
his  time,  however,  he  was  misunderstood.     With 
Arminius  he  believed  in  the  universality  of  divine 


grace,  but  he  did  not  want  to  be  taken  for  a 
Pela^an  (Diaquisitio  an  Pelagiana  nmt  ea  dogmata 
qua  nunc  mib  eo  nomine  iraducuntwr,  Paris,  1622). 
As  to  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  he  differed  from 
Augustine  and  Anselm,  but  in  his  Defensio  fidei 
caiholioB  de  eaHsfactione  CkrUU  adveraus  F.  SocC- 
num,  1614,  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
He  regretted  that  the  Reformation  had  brought  so 
much  quarreling  among  Christians.  It  was  his  con- 
viction that  the  English  Church  had  done  better 
than  Calvin,  taking  from  Catholicism  what  was 
not  repugnant  to  the  Gospel  and  suffering  the 
ancient  organization  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
remain.  His  Annalea  et  historic  de  rebus  Belgicis, 
1657,  and  his  Historia  Gothorum,  Vandalorum  et 
Longabardorum,  1655,  are  not  without  importance 
for  church  history.  His  Disaertatio  de  coena  ad- 
ministratione  ubi  paatoree  non  euntf  1638,  belongs  to 
liturgies.  His  De  imperio  summarum  potestalum 
circa  sacra,  Paris,  1647,  to  canon  law.  Although  he 
had  chosen  a  political  career,  he  deserves  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  theologians  of  his  age,  and  also 
among  the  world's  greatest  benefactors;  for  helaul 
the  foundations  of  the  modem  international  law  in 
his  great  book,  The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace, 

His  Opera  appeared,  4  vols.,  Basel,  1732.  In 
English  translation  there  have  appeared:  Two 
Tracts:  1.  Whether  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per May  be  Administered  Where  There  are  no  Pas- 
tors? 2,  Whether  U  be  Necessary  at  AU  Times  to 
Communicate  with  the  Symbols  f  (London,  1700); 
The  Mourner  Comforted  (1652);  A  Poem  on  the 
Holy  Sacrament  (Edinburgh,  1732);  Adamus  Exul; 
or,  the  Prototype  of  Paradise  Lost  (London,  1839); 
Annals  and  History  of  the  LouyCountrey  Wars 
(1665);  The  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  (1711); 
Christ*s  Passion,  a  Tragedie  (1640);  A  Treatise  of 
the  Antiquity  of  the  ComnumweaUh  of  the  Battavers 
(1649);  The  Right  of  Oie  State  in  the  Church  (1651); 
The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace  (1738;  abridged 
transL,  1853);  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(new  ed.,  1859);  A  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
Concerning  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  against  Faustus 
Socinus  (Andover,  Mass.,  1889);  Joseph,  a  Tragedy 
(London,  1652);  A  Letter  to  the  Slates  Ambassador 
(1675);   Politick,  Maxims  and  Observations  (1654). 

(H.  C.  ROGGUt.) 
Biblioorapht:  C.  Brandt  and  A.  van  Gattenburgh,  Hi^ 
torie  van  het  leven  van  H.  de  Qroot^  2  voIr.,  Amstordam, 
1727;  J.  Levesque  de  Burigny,  Fm  de  Qrotiu*,  avec  VhiML 
de  Bee  ouvragee,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1752,  Eng.  transl.,  London. 
1754;  H.  Luden,  H.  Qrotiue  nach  eeinen  Sckidcmden  und 
Schriften,  Berlin,  1806;  C.  Butler,  Life  of  Hugo  OntHus^ 
London,  1826;  G.  F.  Creuier,  Luther  und  Grotiue,  .  .  . 
Oder  Glaube  und  Witeenechaft,  Heidelberg,  1846;  J.  L. 
Motley,  John  of  Bamevetd,  vol.  i.,  chap,  xxii..  New  York, 
1874;  L.  Neumann,  Hugo  Qrotiue,  1689-16^6,  Berlin, 
1884;  D.  Nasmith,  Makere  of  Modem  ThouiM  2  Tola.. 
New  York,  1892. 


GROVES,  ANTHONT  NORRIS:  English 
sionary;  b.  at  Newton  (20  m.  n.  of  Winchester), 
Hampshire,  1795;  d.  at  Bristol  May  20,  1853.  £De 
studied  chemistry  in  London,  took  up  dentistiy 
under  his  uncle,  James  Thompson,  and  at  the  aame 
time  studied  surgery  in  the  London  hospitals.  In 
Feb.,  1813,  he  settled  as  a  dentist  at  Plymouth, 
but  removed  to  Exeter  in  1816,  and  in  1825  took 
charge  of  a  small  church  at  PoltimorCi  near  Exeter. 
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With  a  Tiew  to  taking  orders  he  studied  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  where  he  associated  with  John 
Nelson  Darfoy  and  other  early  Plymouth  Brethren 
(see  Darbt,  John  Neiaon;  and  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren). His  proposal  in  1828  that  Christians  meet 
together  in  brotherhood,  with  no  other  tenets  than 
faith  in  Christ,  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  this  sect.  In  1829  he  went  as 
an  independent  missionaiy  to  Bagdad,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Bombay  in  Apr.,  1833.  With  the 
exception  of  two  visits  to  England  to  secure  re- 
cruits for  the  missionaiy  cause,  he  spent  the  next 
nineteen  years  in  efifective  missionary  work  in  India. 
Of  interest  are  his  Journal  .  .  .  During  a  Journey 
from  London  to  Bagdad  (London,  1831);  and  his 
Journal  of  a  Residence  at  Bagdad  During  the  Years 
1830  and  1831  (1832). 

Bibuogbapht:  Memoir  and  ComtpontUnee  of  A.  N.  Orovea, 
by  his  widow,  London,  1855;  W.  B.  Neatby.  Hiat.  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  ib.  1902;  DNB,  xzii.  299-300. 

GROVES  AUD  trees,  SACRED:  In  all  stages 
of  religious  development  the  use  of  groves  as 
places  of  worship  is  attested.  These  groves  were 
not  the  result  of  deliberate  choice,  but  marked 
the  locality  in  which  some  superhiunan  being  was 
supposed  to  be  or  to  have  been  manifest.  It  is 
most  probable  that  sacred  groves  in  populated 
regions  and  in  historical  times  were  survivals  of 
parts  of  the  early  forest  around  the  spot  where  a 
divinity  had  revealed  itself,  since  the  area  thus 
honored  was  protected  by  taboo  (see  Comparative 
Reugion,  VI.,  1,  c).  It  often  happened,  however, 
that  these  groves  were  in  part  the  result  of  man's 
assistance  of  nature,  that  trees  were  planted  and 
carefully  reared  and  protected,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
great  sacred  park  at  Antioch;  but  where  this  was 
the  case  it  was  always  because  tradition,  generally 
a  very  ancient  one,  regarded  the  place  as  hallowed 
by  some  supposed  theophany  or  like  manifestation. 
Not  seldom  the  tradition  suggests  the  actual  divin- 
ity of  the  grove  itself  or  of  some  individual  tree  in 
it  (as  when  a  part  of  the  sacred  oak  was  built  into 
the  Argo  in  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece). 
The  progress  in  the  development  of  regard  for  a  sa- 
cred grove  may  be  stated  in  this  way:  in  the  ani- 
mistic period  the  tree  itself  was  divine  and  gave 
omens  or  warnings,  in  a  later  period  the  tree  was  the 
home  of  a  spirit  or  deity,  while  still  later  a  deity 
used  the  tree  to  indicate  his  will. 

Among  the  Semites  the  tree  cult  was  indigenous, 
so  that  the  Hebrews  on  coming  into  Canaan  found 
the  practise  established.  The  Semites  regarded 
certain  trees  as  connected  with  the  fructifying 
powers  of  nature,  and  in  many  cases  with  female 
deities — and  this  is  doubtless  one  cause  of  the  severe 
denunciations  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  (see  below). 
So  the  moon  was  brought  into  this  connection,  espe- 
daDy  as  giving  moisture  in  the  shape  of  dew  (see 
Ashxbah;  Abhtoreth;  and  Moon);  and  in  the 
Astarte-Aphrodite  circle  of  cult,  the  C3rpress,  myrtle, 
pahn,  and  pomegranate  were  sacred  to  this  deity. 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  great  region  inhabited 
by  the  Sonites  is  characterized  by  a  scarcity  of 
tfee  growth.  As  a  consequence,  among  Semites  it  is 
much  more  conunon  to  hear  of  the  sacred  tree  than 
of  the  grove.    Hence  the  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 


tament where  the  A.  V.  speaks  of  groves  the  R.V. 
either  changes  the  translation  or,  where  proper, 
correctly  transcribes  the  Hebrew  original  "Ash- 
erah"  (see  Asherah). 

Aside  from  the  Asherah,  which  was  probably 
a  survival  of  tree- worship  (cf.  G.  A.  Barton,  Semitic 
Origins f  pp.  87  sqq.,  New  York,  1902),  the  traces  of 
a  tree  cult  in  the  Old  Testament  are  quite  numerous. 
Abraham  built  an  altar  to  Yahweh  at  ''the  tree  of 
the  seer"  (Gen.  xii.  6-7,  Hebr.  *elon  moreh,  A.V. 
"plain  of  Moreh,"  R.V.  "oak  of  Moreh,"  margin, 
"terebinth";  cf.  Judges  iv.  5,  according  to  which 
Deborah  dwelt  under  "  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  "). 
Moreover,  Abraham  took  up  his  residence,  built  an 
altar,  and  witnessed  a  theophany  by  the  terebinths 
of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii.  1,  Hebr. 
'elonim,  Septuagint  tH  drux,  A.V.  "plain,"  R.V. 
"oaks,"  margin  "terebinths").  He  planted  a 
tamarisk  (Hebr.  ^eahel,  A.V.  "grove")  at  Beersheba 
and  "called  there  on  the  name  of  Yahweh"  (Gen. 
xxi.  33),  and  this  place  was  held  sacred  by  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  25)  and  by  Jacob  (xlvi.  1),  and  appar- 
ently by  Joshua,  who  set  up  the  stone  of  witness 
"under  the  oak  (Hebr.  *aUah)  that  was  by  (in)  the 
sanctuary"  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26);  but  cf. 
Judges  ix.  6,  where  the  terebinth  (Hebr.  *eUm) 
seems  to  have  been  sacred  to  Baal-berith,  while  in 
Judges  ix.  37  it  is  called  (R.V.  margin)  "the  au- 
gurs' terebinth,"  and  note  II  Sam.  v.  24,  where  the 
signal  for  marching  is  given  by  rustling  in  the  mul- 
berry-trees. Jacob  buried  the  rejected  idols  under 
the  terebinth  (Hebr.  ^elah)  which  was  by  Shechem; 
Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  buried  beneath 
"the  oak  of  weeping"  below  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  8), 
and  the  ashes  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  buried  under 
the  tamarisk  in  Jabesh  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  The 
theophany  of  Ex.  iii.  2  is  connected  with  a  bush. 
Gideon  witnessed  a  theophany  under  the  tere- 
binth at  Ophrah  (Judges  vi.  11  sqq.)  and  built 
an  altar  there.  Possibly  Saul's  place  of  encamp- 
ment under  "the  pomegranate"  (I  Sam.  xiv.  2) 
and  his  place  of  judgment  under  the  tamarisk 
on  the  height  (I  Sam.  xxii.  6;  cf.  Judges  iv.  6 
sqq.)  were  sacred  spots.  The  "green  tree"  as  a 
place  of  idolatry  is  noted  in  I  Kings  xiv.  23;  II 
Kings  xvi.  4;  II  Chron.  xxviii.  4.  In  later  times, 
just  as  the  worship  at  the  high  places  and  at  the 
numerous  altars  came  under  the  ban  of  the  prophets, 
though  these  altars  seem  to  have  existed  with  the 
approval  of  earlier  prophets  (cf.  I  Kings  xix.  14, 
"altars"  in  the  plural),  so  this  worship  under 
"oaks,  poplars,  and  terebinths"  was  regarded  as 
sinful  (Hos.  iv.  13;  cf.  Isa.  i.  29,  Ivii.  6,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi. 
17;  Deut.  xii.  2;  Jer.  ii.  20,  xvii.  2).  Ezek.  vi.  13 
(cf.  XX.  28)  is  quite  decisive  of  the  trees  as  places 
where  idolatry  was  practised.  Barton  (ut  sup.,  p. 
90)  thinks  that  the  story  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii.;  note  that  Hebr.  tamar  means  "palm") 
indicates  that  a  palm  clan  was  incorporated  into 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  palm  in  this  case  being  a 
totem  (cf.  the  place  name  Baal-tamar,  Judges  xx. 
33).  The  same  authority  sees  sanctity  in  the  men- 
tion (Ex.  XV.  27)  of  seventy  palm-trees  and  twelve 
springs  (possibly  a  combination  of  sacred  trees  and 
springs).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Jericho,  the  city 
of  palm-trees  (Deut.  zzxiv.  3;  Judges  i.  16,  iii.  13), 
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was  once  a  sacred  city.  It  la  noteworthy  that  the 
poraegranate  and  the  palm-tree  fomaed  part  of  the 
adomm<?nt  both  of  Solomon's  temple  (I  Kings  ^'i,- 
viiO  and  of  Ezekiel's  (E^ek.  xli.  18),  and  the  cheru- 
bim are  connected  with  both.  In  elucidation  of 
the  last  fact  Barton,  in  a  striking  passage  (ut  sup., 
pp.  91-92),  quotee  Tylor  as  suggesting  that  the 
cherubim  iR^re  personifications  of  the  wind  which 
was  so  important  in  fertilising  the  raale  date  palm. 
The  two  trees,  originally  perhaps  only  one^  in  Gen. 
ii.-iii.  were  explained  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (chap, 
xxiv,)  and  hy  the  rabbis  gene  rally  as  date  pnlms, 
and  the  tw^o  varieties  of  pahns,  male  and  female, 
were  associated  with  the  discovery  of  sexual  dis- 
tinction in  man.  Geo.  W.  Gil^more. 

BssuoaRA.psT:  W,  Bftudiamo,  Studien  rur  aemiiitch^n  /Je- 
liffionMQetchiiJite,  u.  143  iMig.,  Lieipiiic,  1R7&  (Liat  ui  older 
Uferature  on  p.  184);  B.  Stade,  Gem^icAU  de*  V«a«  Jtrael 
i.  4h&,  Berlin,  1SS7;  A,  von  Gall,  AUisraetitischm  Kutt- 
Mtaiien,  pp.  23-28,  Gieflften.  1898;  Smith,  R«l.  of  Sem..  pp. 
125.  189,  174-176.  IT^-ITO,  185-197;  EB,  iv.  4^92-93; 
nnd  the  work  of  Bartoii  dtcd  in  the  text.  On  the  geneml 
tre&^ull  the  moat  importimt  work  is  J.  O.  Fmwr.  Tfu 
Qoldtn  Bouah.  3  vols..  London,  1900;  idem,  Ad&nUr  AUim^ 
OaiHa,  London,  iSOfl;  St«rk,  in  B^idvte  der  kdniQlicA* 
t&chaUcheti  GtuelUchaft  der  W isxenM^haften  cu  i^pxiff, 
phil.-bist.  QaBBCJ.  viii  (ISSa),  32-120;  M.  Ohnefalitch- 
Richter,  Kypro»^  dit  Bihd  urui  Horn^,  pp.  32-227.  EVctrlin. 
1803;  H,  C.  Trumbull.  TArejAaid  Cmmant.  pp.  238  »qq., 
New  York,  1896;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ptulpot.  The  Sacred  Tree  or 
the  Tnx  in  Rdim^n  ami  Mpth,  London ^  1S97;  U.  P.  Smith, 
OM  Testament  Hi^torv.  p.  135,  New  Y'ork.  1©03;  Eirana,  in 
Journal  o{  HelUnic  Htudi^,  jcd.  106  BQfl.;  Fotk-Lore,  vi, 
20  »qq. 

0RUEHEISEIT,  grtin-ai'sen,  CARL:  Theolo^an, 
preacher,  art  patron,  and  poet;  b»  at  Stuttgart 
Jan.  17,  1802;  d.  there  Feb,  28,  1878,  His  parents 
educated  him  in  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  and  also 
that  of  genuine  artistic  tiheraUty.  He  studied  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Stuttgart  and  in  1819  entered 
the  University  of  Tilbingen,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology. In  1824  he  ^dsited  the  principal  cities  of 
Germany,  and  w&h  attracted  by  the  theology  of 
Schleiemiacher  in  Berlin ,  Then  he  traveled  to 
Italy  where  he  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  treas- 
ures of  ancient  and  medieval  art.  King  William 
I,  of  Wilrttemberg  appointed  him  court  chaplain 
and  field  chaptain  of  the  guards.  In  1833  he  en- 
tered the  consistory;  in  1846  he  became  court 
preacher.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  reforms  of 
liturgy,  hymn-book,  and  church  constitution,  and 
awakened  a  f^enee  for  art  in  the  Church.  In  1847 
with  Immanuet  Faisst  he  organized  a  '^  Society  for 
Clajisical  Church  Music,"  and  in  1857  a  '* Society 
for  Christian  Art  in  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Wiirttemberg/'  In  1846  the  king  sent  him  to  the 
first  German  Evangelical  Church  Coaference  in 
Berlin  which  !iad  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  closer  union  between  the  German 
state  churches,  from  which  sprang,  in  1832,  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  Grdneisen,  the  Church  Con- 
ference of  Eisenach  which  elected  him  ita  president 
regulady  from  1852  to  1868  (see  EiaE>4ACH  Con- 
FUttENCE).  On  account  of  his  Prussian  sentiments 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  King  Charles,  the 
successor  of  WiUiam.  In  1$6S  he  was  forced  to 
resign  his  position,  but  the  consistjory  appointed 
him  honorary  member^  In  1870  he  retired  alto- 
gether from  official  activity,  and  devoted  himself 


to  art,  chiefly  in  the  lervioe  of  the  Chur^.  He 
published  Predigten  fur  GdbMeie  in  der  Gemeind€ 
{anonymously,  Stuttgart,  ISSS);  Die  evangeltschen 
Goti^sdienstordnuTigen  in  den  aherdeutschen  Landen 
(1839)  J  Ch%&Uich€s  Hau^tnu^  in  Gtbeien  und  Lie- 
dem  OS46;  7th  ed,,  1883);  and  five  collections  of 
ChrisUiche  Bedm  (1856-63).  Id  the  sphere  of  Chria- 
tian  art  he  published:  Ut^er  bUdliche  Dar^Uun^ 
der  Goiihml  (1828);  Ueber  das  SiUtkhe  in  der  b(l- 
denden  Kunst  bei  den  Grieehen  (1835);  De  proie^ 
tanti^mo  arhlnt^  hand  infe^  (1830);  Ulma  Kun^^ 
ben  im  MiUclaUer  (with  E.  Mauch^  1846);  and  (his 
most  important  work)  Nikhus  Manml,  L^en  und 
Werke  mnes  Malers  und  Dicht^rs,  Kriegers^  Staals- 
manns  und  Reformator&  im  16.  Jahrhunderi  (1837), 
He  also  edited  an  art  journal^  ChTisUtdtts  Kunstblait 
Jut  Kirche^  Schide  und  Haus.         (H.  Mobapp.) 

BtBLtOGii/VPHt;  LuttuLrdt,  ia  AUgemei fus  evan^eiiMnA-tuthtTi- 
Khe  Kirrhtnaituno,  1S7S,  pp.  :i33  isqq.;  Gott^ddalk.  in 
Untrre  Zeit,  1878,  p.  62S;  W.  Ltibke,  iti  Kujutehtpmh, 
HuppLfiEoeat  to  ZeitM^rift  /fir  bUdende  Kuntt,  IWIBt  PP- 
386  sqq* 

GRUEITSLEDER,  griins-l#'der,  (GRUENLEDER, 
GRUENSLEDERER),  ULRICHi  German  Hussite; 
burned  as  a  heretic  at  Regensburg  Mar.  31,  1421. 
He  came  from  Vohenstrausa  (near  VVeiden,  32  m.  s.e* 
of  Baireuth)  iii  the  Upper  Palatinate^  was  educated 
at  Regensburg,  was  ordained  priest,  and,  about 
1420.  occupied  the  post  of  chapkin  in  ReTgensburg, 
The  Hussite  doctrines,  toward  which  a  portion  of 
the  Bavarian  clergy  just  then  inclined,  found  a 
zealous  adherent  in  Grtlnsleder.  He  transbted 
sundry  writings  of  Huss  into  German,  dissemimi- 
ting  the  same  in  lay  circles,  and  by  clandestine 
sermons  sought  to  gain  a  following  for  Hussite 
ideas.  In  May,  1420,  he  wfia  neii^ed  as  a  heretic. 
Notwithstanding  prolonged  custody  under  the  In- 
quisition j  he  could  not  be  induced  to  abjure  hia 
heretical  persuasion.  Gonaequentty  he  was  put  to 
death,  Keeman  Hatjpt, 

BtiiLtaonAfiTT;  Andrew  of  Hc^ecensburg,  Cn^nicts  dc  tiptdi- 
HtmihuM  in  Bohemian  atnira  HuMiilaa  haeretie&a,  «d.  K- 
Hi.ificr,  Qe«diwht»»chTmb^  rfer  husUifdktn  Btiwfninjr.  ia 
Funlea  rerum  Auttriacarum^  Divislan  I,  voL  vi.,  pfe.rt  2, 
pp.  427—150,  Vienna,  lSd6;  idem,  Ckroni-con  oKneralet  in 
B.  Pet,  The^mruB  an&xi&torum  mtt'iitnm&rum^  iv.  723> 
AuEsburg.  1723;  B.  Haupt,  in  HiM^iTUcht*  TotchmbuiA^ 
6  ler.  vii.  2+6-247 

GRUET2MACHER,  GEORG:  Germao  Protes- 
tant: b.  at  Beriin  Dec,  22,  1860,  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Lausanne,  Berlin,  and  Halle 
(Ph.  D.,  Heidelljerg,  1892),  and  in  1892  beisuwe 
privalniocent  for  church  history  and  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  has  been  as- 
sociate professor  of  church  history  since  1S96»  He 
has  written  Untersuchung  «6cr  den  UrBprung  der  tn 
Zacharja  9-14  voriiegefid^n  Prophctien  (Berlin  ^  1892); 
Die  Btdeulung  Benedikls  von  Nursia  und  aeiner 
Regel  in  der  Ge^chichie  ffcs  Mdnchiums  (1S92); 
Pachamius  und  das  dUe^te  Klosterlehen  (Leipsie, 
1896);  Die  emngdinche  Landeskirche  des  Orossker- 
zogiums  Baden  (Fretburg,  1S98),  and  Hieronymus : 
hiagraphinche  Studien  zur  alien  KiTch^nq^chichJU  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1901-06), 

GRUETZMACHER,  RICHARD  HEOIRICH:  OfLT- 

man  Protestant j  b*  at  Berlin  Dee.  3,  IS76.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  «uid 
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Berlin  (Ec.  theoL,  1901),  and  in  1902  became  private 
dooeat  at  Greifewald.  In  the  foUowing  year  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  associate 
professor  of  ^atematic  theology  at  Rostock.  He 
has  written  Wari  nnd  Geintf  ein&  hiMorische  und  dog- 
maiitehe  UfUersuchuTig  zum  Gnadenmdtel  dcs  WorUs 
(Leipdc,  1902);  Wdiweiiea  ChriUtnium  (Ham- 
burg, 1904);  Shtdien  zur  9ystcmaii&then  Thmlogie 
(2  parta,  Leipsie,  1905);  Modcme  positive  V^orir^ge 
(1906);  and  M  das  liSm-ak  Jesuabild  modem  f 
(1907). 

GRUNDEMAlfir,  PETER  REI5H0U):  Germaii 
Protestant;  b,  at  Biirwalde  {48  m,  n.e,  of  Berlin) 
Jan.  9,  1836-  He  was  educated  at  the  imiversitiea 
of  Ttlbingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (1S54-5S),  and  was 
aaaistant  pastor  at  Pouch,  near  Brtterfeld  (1861* 
1863).  He  was  then  prison  chaplain  at  Frankfort- 
OD-t  he-Oder  for  two  yeara,  after  which  he  was  a  ehar- 
tograpber  in  the  establishment  of  JuBtua  Parthee* 
Ootha^  for  four  years,  preparing  a  tnisaionaiy  atlas. 
Sinee  1869  he  haa  been  pastor  at  M5ri^  near  Bel- 
xig»  in  1SS2  he  founded  the  Brandenburg  mia- 
aionary  conference,  of  which  he  has  ainoe  been 
the  prudent.  In  addition  to  hia  work  as  ^itor 
of  G-  E.  Burkhardt's  Kleins  Mis^nsbibliotkek  (4 
Toli.,  Bielefeld,  1875-81)  and  of  the  Jahrbuch  der 
nofrdo3^dnd»chen  MUmins-Ktmfermtt  he  haa  pre- 
pared Ailgemtiwer  Missions- AUas  (Gotha,  1868- 
1871);  J,  F.  Riedd,  dn  Ltben^ild  (GUteraloh,  1S73); 
Kleiner  Mit»i&n»-AtiaM  (Calw,  1883);  Zur  Siaiisiik 
der  emngdi^hen  Miasion  (Gtiteralob,  1886);  Die 
deuUthen  Sdiulzgebide  in  Afnka  und  in  der  SUdiee 
(1S86);  Die  Entwicklung  der  evangelisehen  Mission 
im  i^Eien  JahrzehfU,  IS78-1888  (Bielefeld,  1890); 
MiMmeftm-S^udien  und  Kritiken  (2  vols,,  Gutereloh, 
1894-98);  Neuer  2\fismon»*AtUis  (Stuttgart,  1896); 
and  Kleine  Mismonsgeographie  und  SUdi^ik  (1901), 
He  &bo  contributed  ten  parts  to  the  Dortmn  und 
Aekrm^  vom  Mis»imsfeide  (Berlin,  1887-1904). 

GRtTHBTVIGj  grilntSig,  HICOLAI  FREDERIK 
SEVERHf :  Danish  bishop,  poet»  and  hymn-writer, 
was  bom  at  Udby,  near  Vordingborg  (ofi  the  s.  eoaat 
of  the  Ifland  of  Beeland,  52  m.  s.w.  of  CoF>enhageti), 
Sept.  8,  1783;  d.  at  Copenhagen  Sept.  2,  1872.  In 
1800  he  entered  the  University  of  Co- 
Early       penha^n  and  passed  hm  theologieal 

Life  and  examination  in  1803.  From  hia  mother 
Works*  he  inherited  an  inclination  to  history 
and  poetry,  and  hia  active  mind  took  a 
deep  Kiteiest  in  the  events  of  hia  own  time,  and  he 
became  interested  also  in  the  son^  of  the  Ed  da  and 
the  medieval  chronicles  of  Snorre  Bturl^on  and  Saxo 
Cr&mmaticus.  In  1805  he  became  private  tutor 
\ipcHi  the  small  island  of  Langeland.  Later  he  oc- 
Gipied  himself  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
SehiUer,  ScheUiog.  and  Fichte;  translated  some  of 
the  German  maaterworka  into  Danish;  and  pub- 
liahed  at  Copenhagen  in  periodicals  treatises  on  the 
fuikdamental  thought  of  northern  mythology^  ou 
tbe  leform  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  Danish  Church,  and 
OD  the  lack  of  solid  scientific  education  which  he 
fofmd  among  the  students  and  officials  of  the  coun- 
try- In  1808  he  went  to  C4:>penhEgen  as  school* 
tc*eher,  aod  published  the  same  year  a  peculiar 
poetieal   book,   Nordens   Mytholo^    ('' Mythology 


of  the  North  *'),  Other  literary  works  of  this 
period  were  a  dramatization  of  the  Icelandic  saga 
of  the  Jomsvikings  under  the  title,  Optrin  af  Rfsmr- 
ptltveU  Undergang  i  Nord  ("Scenes  from  the  De- 
cline of  North  Vikingism,"  Copenhagen,  1809),  and 
a  compilation  of  the  Walsuiigsaga^  Optrin  of  Nttr- 
ners  og  Aia-B  Kamp  (^*  Scenes  from  the  Struggle 
between  Noms  and  ^sir/'  1811), 

A  change  in  Grundtvig's  life  ensued  when  his 

aged  father  simimoned  him  to  become  hia  assistant 

at  Udby.    Hia  trial  sermon  treated  the  theme  that 

the  unity  of  history  must  be  sought  in 

Ordina-  the  effect  of  Christiajiity  upon  the  na- 
tion;   Con-  tions.     Shortly  after  it  was  published 

flict  and  in  1810,  six  influential  clergymen  of 
Mental      Copenhagen  addressed  a  complaint  to 

Struggles,  the  ministry  of  public  affairs,  alleging 
that  the  sermon  contained  a  series  of 
insulting  charges  against  the  whole  clergy.  Grundt- 
vig  was  reprimanded,  but  his  fsermon  spread  among 
the  laity  in  Denmark  and  foreign  countries.  About 
this  time  he  underwent  experiences  like  those  of 
Luther  in  the  monastery,  seriously  asking  iumself 
whether  he  was  a  Christian  and  whether  his  sins 
were  forgiven.  This  mental  suffering  was  aggra- 
vrate<l  by  physical  weakne;^  due  to  overexertion. 
In  June,  1811,  he  was  ordained  and  devoted  him- 
self with  great  aeal  to  his  duties  as  pastor.  But  he 
also  felt  that  the  gifts  which  he  possessed  as  poet 
and  historian  should  be  employed  for  the  renewal 
of  old  Lutheran  Christianity  in  his  vocation.  He 
asked  prominent  men  of  his  country  to  cooperate  in 
the  revival  of  the  Danish  State  Church,  but  re- 
pelled many  of  his  friends  by  his  admonitions.  In 
1812  appeared  his  Verdens  Kronike  {"World  His* 
tory  *^)  iti  which  he  openly  criticised  men  who  were 
stm  alive  and  active.  At  a  convention  of  ecclesi- 
astics in  1814  Grundtvig  offended  again  by  his  de« 
nunciations  of  the  clergy.  From  1813  he  had  lived 
in  Copenhagen  and  had  frequently  preached  there; 
but  after  this  offense  pastors  hesitated  to  admit 
him  to  their  pulpits.  Before  1811  he  had  broken 
with  that  part  of  the  educated  world  which  stood 
on  the  ordinary  ground  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Those  who  had  been  influence  by  Steffens  had 
almost  all  sepamted  from  him  between  1812  and 
18 1 4  -  Now  he  was  deprived  even  of  the  opportimity 
to  preach. 

To  occupy  his  time  and  energies  he  turned  to 

literary   work.      He   began   to   translate   Snorre'e 

history  of  Norway,  which  had  been  written  in  Ice- 

landiCj  and  Saxo's  Historia  Danica.    A 

Resump-  rich  Dane  induced  him  to  publish  a 
tion  of      Danish  translation  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 

Literaiy  on  poem  Beowulf.  For  seven  years 
Work,  (1815-21)  translations  filled  up  all  his 
titne,  Christianity  bad  taught  him  to 
see  a  brother  in  the  lowliest  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
he  intended  his  translations  principally  for  the  com- 
mon f>eople»  He  aimed  to  revive  the  northern 
heroic  spirit  for  the  performance  of  Christian  deeds 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  his  time.  For  this  purpose  he  considered  it  nec- 
essary to  adapt  his  written  word  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  plain  people  and  to  find  a  genuinely 
Danish  mode  of  expression  as  be  heard  it  among 
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peasants  and  read  it  in  the  old  rimed  chronicles 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  collections  of  popular 
proverbs  and  heroic  songs.  Many  found  his  new 
language  too  artificial  and  affected,  and  for  some 
years  Grundtvig's  activity  as  a  poet  ceased,  but 
when  he  resumed  his  pen,  he  hsA  mastered  his 
mother  tongue  as  never  before.  From  this  later 
period  of  his  life  principally  have  proceeded  the 
folk-songs  and  hymns  which  are  now  simg  in  Da- 
nish schools  and  churches  and  have  exercised  such 
a  strong  influence  upon  Danish  national  and  eccle- 
siastical life. 

In  1821  he  resumed  his  clerical  activity  as  pastor 
of  Prsestd,  a  small  town  in  southern  Seeland,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  called  to  the  chaplaincy  at 
the  Church  of  our  Savior  in  Copenhagen.  He  looked 
with  anxiety  at  the  growing  doubt  of  the  learned 
concerning  the  origin  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible, 

and  was  disturbed  by  assertions  that 

•    Later      the    fundamental    doctrines    of    the 

Clerical     Church — the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of 

Activity.     Christ,  and  the  Atonement — are  not  in 

the  Bible  at  all.  He  sought  for  a  sure, 
universal,  and  powerful  testimony,  valid  for  the 
layman  and  the  scholar  alike,  and  found  it  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  In  1825  he  became  involved  in 
a  controversy  with  H.  N.  Clausen,  professor  in 
Copenhagen,  the  representative  of  the  reigning 
rationalism,  in  which  his  violent  language  occa- 
sioned a  civil  suit  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine,  and  forbidden  to  publish  with- 
out permission  of  the  royal  censor.  From  that  day 
a  party  of  "Grundtvigians"  existed  in  the  Danii^ 
Church. 

In  1828  Grundtvig's  second  retirement  began. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  published  Kronike-Riim  til 
Bome-LcErdom  ("History  in  Rime  for  Children," 
Copenhagen,  1829),  and  Haandbog  i  Verdenshis- 
torien  ("Handbook  of  the  World's  History,"  3 
parts,  1833).     In  1829,  1830,  and  1831  he  visited 

England    to   study    the   Anglo-Saxon 

Second     manuscripts,  and  gave  a  powerful  im- 

Retirement  pulse   to   the  study   of  Anglo-Saxon 

Later       there.    The  individual  liberty  in  Eng- 

Work  and  land   made  a  deep   impression   upon 

Interests,    him,  and  after  his  return  to  Denmark 

he  worked  for  its  realization  in  his  own 
country  and  advocated  the  erection  of  schools  "for 
popular  scientific  training  and  civil  education."  He 
visited  England  again  in  1843,  and  his  travels 
deeply  influenced  his  views  concerning  the  Danish 
Church.  The  great  problem  for  him  became  to 
preserve  the  State  Church  and  yet  allow  the  life  of 
the  church  to  develop  as  fretly  as  possible.  He 
advocated  liberty  of  doctrine  and  rite  among  the 
pastors,  and  maintained  that  laymen  should  be  at 
liberty  to  sever  their  parochial  connection  and  join 
another  parish,  to  legalize  which  a  law  was  enacted 
in  1855  and  amplified  in  1868.  In  1839  Grundtvig 
was  made  chaplain  of  the  Vartov  (a  home  for  aged 
indigents)  in  Copenhagen.  It  was  essentially  a 
free  congregation  within  the  national  Church.  He 
translated  certain  Psalms  as  well  as  Greek,  Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon,  English,  and  German  hymns,  and 
also  made  slight  changes  in  the  expression  of  the 


Danish  hynms.  In  this  way  originated  his  Sang- 
Vcerk  tU  den  Danske  Kvrke  ("Hynm-Book  for  the 
Danish  Church,"  Copenhagen,  1837),  which  gave  to 
song  in  the  Danish  churches  a  new  and  veiy  orig- 
inal character.  Although  Grundtvig  never  had 
support  among  the  leading  bishops  of  Denmark, 
his  influence  upon  the  Church  increased  greatly 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  At  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  (1861)  the 
king  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  bishop  with 
the  rank  of  the  bishop  of  Seeland. 

(L.  Schroder.) 

Biblzogbapht:  J.  Kaftan,  OruncUvig,  der  Prophet  dn  Nor- 
dena,  Baael,  1876;  H.  Bnin,  Biakop  N.  F.  8.  Grundhnga 
LevneUlob,  2  vols.,  Kolding,  187^82. 

GRUSCHA,  gra'shO,  ANTON  JOSEF:  Roman 
Catholic  cardinal;  b.  at  Vienna,  Austria,  Nov.  3, 
1820.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  was  in 
charge  of  various  parishes  and  instructor  in  religion 
at  the  Theresianum  gynmasium  of  his  native  city. 
He  was  then  cathedral  preacher  and  for  many  years 
was  the  confessor  of  the  Archduchess  Sophie.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pastoral  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  fifteen  years 
later  was  made  apostolic  chaplain  of  the  Austrian 
army  and  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Carrhae. 
In  1890  he  was  enthroned  prince  archbishop  of 
Vienna,  and  in  the  following  year  was  created  car- 
dinal priest  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Through- 
out his  life  he  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
of  the  working  men,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Congregations  of  the  Propaganda,  Index,  Disci- 
pline, and  Indulgences. 

GRYNJEUS,  gri-ni'us  (GRYNER):  A  family  of 
Swabian  origin  which  produced  several  celebrated 
Reformed  theologians. 

1 .  Simon  Gryn  us  was  bom  at  Vehringen  (40  m. 
s.  of  Stuttgart),  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen,  1493; 
d.  at  Basel  Aug.  1,  1541.  He  studied  at  Pforz- 
heim and  at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  became 
professor  of  Latin  (1524)  and  of  Greek  (1526)  at 
Heidelberg.  In  1529  he  was  summoned  to  Basel 
to  succeed  Erasmus,  who  had  left  the  city  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation.  Delay  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  university,  which  was  not 
effected  till  1531,  afforded  him  opportunity  for  a 
journey  to  England,  where  he  was  entrusted  by 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  task  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  Reformed  theologians  to  the  king's  desired 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  This  favorable 
attitude  to  Henry's  plans,  which  he  shared  with  the 
majority  of  Swiss  theologians,  he  was  induced  to 
change  by  the  influence  of  Butzer.  After  the  death 
of  (Ecolampadius  in  1531  Grynsus  refused  to  con- 
tend with  Myconius  for  the  post  of  antistes  of  the 
church  in  Basel,  but  received  in  addition  to  his  chair 
in  Greek  the  appointment  of  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor in  theology,  in  which  capacity  he  d^veied 
lectures  on  New  Testament  exegesis.  In  1534  he 
was  entrusted  by  Duke  Ulrich  of  WUrttemberg  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  his  terri- 
tories and  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  In  1536  he  took  part  in  the  drawing  up 
of  the  so-called  First  Helvetic  (Second  Basel)  Gon- 
fession  and  in  1540  was  the  only  Swiss  reprenot- 
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ative  at  the  Conference  of  Worms.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  the  following  year.  Giynseus  was  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time;  in  Greek  espe- 
cially few  were  his  rivals.  As  a  theologian  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  broad  knowledge,  clear 
insist,  and  repugnance  for  controversy. 

2.  Johann  Jakob  Grynaeus,  grandnephew  of 
Simon,  was  bom  at  Bern  Oct.  1,  1540;  d.  at  Basel 
Aug.  13,  1617.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Basel  and  Tubingen,  and  in  1565  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  pastorate  at  Rotelen  near  Basel, 
whence  he  went  to  the  city,  in  1575,  as  professor  of 
the  Old  Testament  at  the  university.  At  this  time 
he  definitely  abandoned  his  Lutheran  views  on  the 
Eucharist.  In  1584  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Elector 
Palatine  John  Casimir  w^ith  the  reorganization  of 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  but  returned  to  Basel 
in  1586  as  successor  to  Sulzer  in  the  post  of  antistes 
of  the  church.  Connected  with  this  office  were  the 
duties  of  pastor  at  the  cathedral,  president  of  the 
city  clergy,  archdeacon  of  the  territory  of  Basel, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  the  university.  In 
the  internal  history  of  the  church  at  Basel  his  ad- 
ministration is  important  as  marking  the  downfall 
of  the  movement  toward  Lutheranism  fostered  by 
Sulzer  and  the  assimilation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Basel  with  that  of  the  other  Swiss 
churches.  The  Basel  Confession  of  1534,  set  aside 
by  Sulzer,  was  reissued  by  Grynaeus  in  1590. 
Blindness,  which  overtook  him  in  1612,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  continuing  his  duties  as  pastor  and 
professor. 

8.  Johann  Grynaeus  (1705-44)  was  an  Orientalist 
of  note  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Frey-Grynfiean 
Institute  at  Basel. 

4.  Simon  Grynaeus  (1725-99),  the  last  of  the 
name,  is  known  as  a  translator  of  antideistic  wri- 
tings from  French  and  English,  and  as  the  author 
of  a  Bible  version  in  the  taste  of  his  time  (Basel, 
1776).  (R.  &rAHELiNt.) 

BiaxJOoaAFHT:  1.  The  LUeree,  with  an  index  of  the  works 
of  Simon  Grynasua,  were  edited  by  G.  T.  Streuber,  Basel. 
1847.  who  in  the  B<uler  Taacheiibuch  for  1853  wrote  a 
■ketch  of  the  life.  Consult  also  R.  Thommen,  Oeschichte 
der  UnivtnitAt  BoBel  163^-1632,  Basel.  1889. 

2.  The  Epiatola  familiarea  of  J.  J.  Grsmeeus,  ed.  S.  A. 
Aptnna,  appeared  Frankfort,  1715;  a  Vita,  by  J.  J.  and 
H.  a  Bran,  gathered  from  his  own  writings,  was  published 
BaseU  1618.  Consult  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Kriti^ehe  Ge- 
mekichie  .  .  .  der  trwten  BoBler  Confe$9ion,  pp.  137-156, 
Baeel.  1827;  idem.  Die  theologitche  Schule  BateU,  pp.  16- 
17,  ib.  1860;   R.  Thommen.  ut  sup.,  pp.  117-131. 

GnALBERTO,gw(ll-b&r'to,GIOVANlVI:  Floren- 
tine nobleman,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Vallom- 
broaa;  b.  in  Florence  985;  d.  July  12,  1073.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  his  father  sent  him  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  a  kinsman,  and  on  Good  Friday  he 
found  the  assassin  in  a  defile.  The  murderer,  how- 
ever, in  his  prayer  for  mercy,  raised  his  arms  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  whereupon  his  life  was  spared. 
Gualberto  then  hastened  to  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dietine  monastery  of  San  Miniato  near  Florence, 
wliere  be  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  crucifix.  In 
leoogiiitiofi  of  his  act  of  mercy,  the  head  of  Jesus 
banwi  to  him,  and  he  then  resolved  to  consecrate 
*w«M^f  to  the  Church  and  the  service  of  God.  In 
1088  be  became  a  monk,  but  before  long  joined 
the  hermitfl  of  Camaldoli  (see  CamaIiDOLITEs},  oniky 


to  leave  them  shortly  afterward  with  the  intention 
of  founding  an  order  of  his  own  for  contemplative 
piety.  With  two  other  hermits,  he  began  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans  in  the  valley  of  Aquabella  or 
Vallombrosa  (whence  his  order  was  to  take  its  name) 
near  Camaldoli,  and  there  he  was  soon  joined  by 
others.  Gualberto's  order  won  such  approval  that 
it  soon  attained  considerable  strength,  and  was 
divided  by  its  founder  into  religious,  lay  brothers, 
and  laity,  the  second  class  being  apparently  first 
introduced  by  him.  At  the  time  of  the  founder's 
death,  the  order  possessed  seven  monasteries,  and 
when  he  was  canonized  by  Celestine  III.  in  1193 
they  had  increased  to  about  sixty,  all  in  Italy, 
except  the  French  abbey  of  ComeiUac  near  Or- 
li^ans.  A  reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  order, 
which  had  become  lax,  was  begun  by  Eugenius  IV. 
and  completed  by  Pius  II.  in  1463,  whUe  from  1662 
to  1680  the  monks  were  imited  with  the  Sylves- 
trians.  The  original  habit  of  the  monks  of  Vallom- 
brosa was  gray,  but  under  Abbot  Blasius  of  Milan 
they  assumed  a  brown  habit,  which  was  temporarily 
changed  to  black  during  their  union  with  the 
Sylvestrians.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Rosana 
Altimonte  (Sister  HumUitas;  d.  1310)  founded  at 
Faenza  a  female  branch  of  the  order  of  Vallombrosa, 
whose  last  cloister  of  San  Salvi  existed  in  Florence 
unta  1869.  (O.  Z6cKLERt.) 

Bxblioobapht:  The  early  Vitas,  with  the  Miracula  and 
commentary,  are  in  ASB,  July,  iii.  311-458.  Consult 
also:  F.  Ughelli.  Italia  9acra,  iii.  204,  10  vols.,  Venice, 
1717-22;  O.  Delarc,  in  Revue  dee  queatione  hiatoriquee, 
xliii  (1888),  6-60;  E.  Aoerbi,  Vita  di  S.  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto, Florence,  1880;  Neander,  Cfuriatian  Church,  iii. 
308-300.  On  the  order  consult:  Helyot,  Ordree  moruis- 
tiquee,  v.  208-321;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KongregO' 
lionen,  i.  408-414. 

GUALTHER,  gO-dltar  (WALTHER),  RUDOLF: 
Third  antistes  of  the  Church  of  Zurich;  b.  at  Zurich 
Nov.  9,  1519;  d.  there  Dec.  25,  1586.  From  1538 
to  1541  he  studied  at  Basel,  Strasburg,  Lausanne, 
and  Marburg,  and  in  1542  was  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Peter  in  Zurich  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  his  death.  His  sermons  represented  the  tran- 
sition from  the  free  homily  of  the  Reformers  to  the 
more  artistic  manner  of  later  times.  As  assistant 
of  Buliinger  he  rendered  great  services  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Zurich  Church  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
active  relations  with  the  Reformed  Churches  of  all 
countries.  In  1575  he  succeeded  Buliinger  as  an- 
tistes. Of  his  literary  works  may  be  mentioned 
especially  his  homilies  and  expositions  of  the  Bible, 
which  appeared  in  j^reat  number  and  many  editions, 
almost  yearly.  He  edited  vols,  i.-iii.  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  works  of  Zwingli  (his  father-in-law), 
translated  more  than  thirty  of  his  German  writings 
into  Latin,  and  prefixed  an  Apologia  pro  Zwinglio  et 
operum  eius  editione  (also  published  separately). 
Another  work  was  OiKirr}^  seu  aenms  ecdesiaslicua, 
de  officio  miniatrorum  ecdesiastico  orcUio  (1548).  He 
wrote  poems  on  Simon  Giynseus  and  Margaretha 
Blaurer  (qq.v.),  a  work  on  metrics  entitled  De 
syUabarum  et  carminum  ratione  liJbri  ii  (1542); 
Argumenta  omnium  tum  Veteria  turn  Novi  TestamerUi 
capUuMdegiaeoetirminectm9cripta(l543);  and  even 
attempted  a  Hv»*  '""•^^ciMi  mura  (1562). 

'^i^lfiL  Egli.) 
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BiBi^ioaitiiPfiT:  Hii  lett«ri  And  writings  »it»  ia  gmt  pari 
i»]Lect«d  in  J.  H.  Hot  linger,  Sehoba  Tiffurinorum  Caro' 
Htm,  pp.  115  Miq.,  Zurich,  1664.  Cqnault:  G.  R.  Ziin- 
iDermann,  DU  BurrAgr  Kirehe  1 51 8-1 8 19.  pp.  73-103. 
Zuric^li.  1873;  AD3.  %.  239;  B.  M.  J&ckM^ti,  Huldrtich 
Zwineti,  pp.  300-361,  New  YorL,  ItKKJ. 

GUARBIAN :  The  usual  title  of  the  euperior  of 
a  Franc  wean  convent. 

GUASTAlLOr^p  gwoanol-irni  or -n^.  See  An- 
gelic als. 

GUATEMALA.     Bee  Centilal  America. 

GUDEA.     See  BabylohiAp  VL,  3,  f  3, 

GUEDER,  ge'der^  EDUAIU):    Swiss   cleiigyinan 

and  thi-»Dlogical  writer;  b.  at  Walperswyl,  «ear  Nidjiu 
(16  m.  n,w.  of  Bern),  June  1,  1817;  d,  at  Bern  July 
14,  1882.  He  waa  educate  at  Bern  and  Berlin,  ami 
after  acting  as  vicar  and  paJ*tor  at  Bienne,  where  as 
a  representative  of  orthodox  dogma  and  practise  he 
eame  into  eonflict  with  the  prevalent  revolutionary 
ideala^  he  became  pastor  of  the  Nydeck  church  at 
Bern  and  attained  repute  as  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  an  active  participant  m  church  politics.  From 
1S5§  to  1S65  he  lectured  on  the  New  Testament  at 
the  univeraity,  assuming,  in  contrast  to  the  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues,  the  standpoint  of  dogmatic 
orthodoxy.  In  the  theological  controversies  that 
foUowed  the  publication  of  Langhana'  Heilige  Schnft 
in  1866,  GUder  showed  himself  consistently  the 
champion  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture,  and  was  success ful  in  winning  over  the 
synod  to  his  views.  The  law  of  1874  effecting  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  encountered  in  him 
an  uncompromising  opponent,  but  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  friends  and  opponents  alike 
induced  him  to  remain  in  the  service  of  a  church 
which,  crippled  as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  was  still 
dear  to  him.  Of  his  theological  publications  the 
principal  are  Die  Lehre  von  tier  Eracheinung  Christi 
unter  den  Toten  (Bern,  1853)  and  an  edition  of 
Schneekenburger*s  Vergleichende  Darsiejlung  des 
lutkerischen  und  reformierten  Lehrbegriffa  (Stuttgart  t 
1855).  (P,  GCnEBt.) 

BiDLiooR/ipnr:  P.  Qader,  E.  Gu4er^  «ein  LcZwn  und  Tl^irJken, 

Bfsrn,  18S6* 

GUEHEE,  g*'nf^  AMOIirE:  French  Roman 
Catholic  controversialist;  b.  at  foampes  (35  m. 
s,s,w.  of  Paris)  Nov.  23,  1717;  d.  at  Fontainebleau 
(37  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris)  Nov.  27,  1803.  He  studied  in 
Paris  and  for  twenty  years  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  the  College  du  Plesab  there.  To  learn  modern  lan- 
guages he  traveled  extensively  in  England,  Ger* 
many,  and  Italy.  He  tranfliated  several  works 
from  the  English  and  wrote  among  other  works  of 
teas  importance  J  LeUreM  de  qudqiees  Juifs  portugais, 
aUemand»  et  polonavt  ii  M.  de  VoUmre  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1769;  Eng,  tranKl.,  Letters  of  Certain  Jews  to  Mon- 
sieur de  VoUmret  2  vols.,  Dublin,  1777),  a  refu- 
tation of  Voltaire's  attack  on  the  Bible,  and  the  best 
book  produced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  against  the 
French  skepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  this  work  Gu^n<^  was  made  a  canon  in  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens  and  afterward  was  attached  to 
the  chapel  of  Versailleii  by  Cardinal  de  k  Roche- 
Ajmon. 


BiBLiooiiAPitT:  A  biocmpbieml  preftMM  bv  l>*cier  ii  to  ba 
found  in  tb«i  ed.  of  Pari*.  lBt5,  of.  Volture*  OHuvre*  oom- 
jti^ea,  vol.  X.,  Paris,  1S«3;  JUebtfinberiier,  ESR,  t.  766- 
758, 

GUElfTHER,  gwen'ter,  AlfTOlf :  Roman  Oatbollo 

philoisopher  and  theologian;  b.  at  Lindenau,  near 
Leitmeriti  (34  m.  n.n.w,  of  Prague),  Bohemia,  Nov. 
17,  1783;  d.  at  Vienna  Feb,  24,  1863,  He  studied 
philosophy  and  jurisprudence  at  Prague  and  the- 
ology in  the  academy  at  Eaab,  Hungary,  In  1820 
he  received  conseeration  as  a  priest  and  in  18!^ 
entered  the  Jesuit  cloister  of  Starawies,  in  Galicia. 
After  a  two  years'  noviciate  he  went  to  Viennap 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private  pri^t 
and  (till  1848)  censor  of  philosophical  and  juridical 
books.  When  his  own  works  were  placed  on  the 
Index  in  IS 57  he  submitted  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  As  a  philosopher  his  aim  w^^  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  knowledge  and  faith,  and 
place  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholie  Church 
on  a  firm  philosophical  foundation.  For  current 
pantheism  he  substituted  dualism,  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  sought  to  show  that  God  exists  outside  of 
the  world,  that  he  can  not  be  identified  with  his 
creation.  The  two  opposing  principles  in  the  world, 
which  is  objectified  by  God,  are  nature  and  spirit, 
and  man  is  the  synthesis  of  both  of  these.  Of  his 
works  the  more  important  are;  Var$ehtde  ziw  Apekn- 
l^iven  Thedogie  des  positiven  ChrisUntumg  (2  vols,, 
Vienna,  1828-29;  2d  ed.,  1848);  Fere^ns  GaMmahl 
{1830);  Sud-  und  Nortiikhter  am  Horit&nie  ^peku- 
lattver  Thtohgie  (1832);  Thomas  a  Scruputu. 
Zur  Tran^fiqundion  der  PersdnHchh^^Pantheis^ 
jnen  der  neuesten  Zeit  ( 1835) ;  and  Die  Jus^MUieu* 
in  derdeui^chen  Phihsaphie  gegcnv^rtiger  ZeU  (1838). 

BtBipiooaAfar:    P.  Knoodt,  Anian  GUnthgr^  2  toIa..  Vlenns, 

1121-1  12Sh  Boon.  1SS3, 

GtJERlCKE,  gCvn'ke,  HEDTRICH  ERI7ST  FER* 
Dm  AND:  German  Lutheran  theologian;  b,  at 
VVetliii  (15  m.  n.e.  of  Elbcrfeld)  Feb.  25,  1803;  d. 
HaUe  Feb.  4,  1S78,  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Halle  and  in  recognition  of  his  biography  of 
August  Hermann  Francke  (Halle,  1827),  and  his 
Btnirdge  zur  hi^tori^ch-kriiiscken  Einleilung  ins  Neue 
Testament  (1828-31)  he  was  appointed  associate 
professor  at  Halb  in  1829.  He  was  a  xealous 
student  of  the  history  of  theology ,  and  published  sev- 
eral works  which  attained  much  popularity.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned;  Ilandbueh  der  JCiVcAew- 
geschuhte  (Halle,  1833;  Eng,  transL,  A  Manual  of 
Church  Histjjty,  Andover,  1857);  Allgemeine  chriM- 
Hche  Sgmhotik  (Lelpsic,  1839);  fii^orisch'^kntuehe 
Einleilung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1843;  3d  ed,»  en- 
titled NeuleBtamentliehe  Isagogikt  1867);  and  Lehr* 
hich  der  ehriMlwh-kirehlichen  ArchAdogie  (1S4T; 
Eng,  transL,  Manual  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Church, 
London,  1851).  In  1834  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
a  small  congregation  at  Halle,  but  when  this  congre- 
gation emigrated  to  America  a  few  years  later  lie 
returned  to  his  professorship,  and  in  1840  he  founded, 
together  with  Dr.  Rudelbach,  the  ZeiUchrifi  fOr  die 
geMammte  biiheriache  Theologie  und  Kirehe,  of  which 
he  was  associate  editor  until  his  death.  His  life  of 
Francke  was  translated  into  Ei^lush,  London^  1837* 
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GX7ERRY,  ger'f,  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER:  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  bishop  of  South  Carolina;  b.  at 
Fulton,  S.  C,  July  7,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  (M.A., 
1884;  B.D.,  1888),  and  after  being  rector  of  St. 
John's,  Florence,  S.  C,  from  1888  to  1893,  was 
chapl^  and  professor  of  homilctics  and  pastoral 
theology  in  the  University  of  the  South  until  1907, 
when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1908,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
became  full  diocesan. 

GUETZLAFF,  gOts'lOf ,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AU- 
GUST: German  Protestant  missionary;  b.  at  Pyritz 
(24  m.  s.e.  of  Stettin),  Pomerania,  July  8, 1803;  d.  at 
Hongkong,  China,  Aug.  9,  1851.  In  1821  he  en- 
tered the  mission  established  in  Berlin  by  Johann 
Janike.  In  1823  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Nether- 
lands Missionary  Society.  During  1826-28  he  was 
located  at  Batavia  where  he  learned  the  commonest 
Chinese  dialects.  In  1828  he  went  to  Bangkok  as  an 
independent  missionary,  and  in  1831  he  proceeded  to 
China,  residing  first  at  Macao,  afterward  at  Hong- 
kong, whence  he  made  numerous  journeys  to  various 
ptLTts  of  the  Chinese  empire.  He  assisted  W.  H. 
Medhurst  and  Robert  Morrison  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Chinese,  wrote  in  Chinese  several  tracts 
of  useful  information,  edited  a  monthly  magazine 
in  Chinese,  and  in  1844  foimded  at  Hongkong  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  native  missionaries. 
After  1835  he  held  the  office  of  interpreter  and  secre- 
tary to  the  English  commission,  and  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  and  country  rendered  valuable 
aid  to  the  English  during  the  Opium  War.  He 
wrote:  Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast 
of  China  (London,  1834);  A  Sketch  of  Chinese 
History  (2  vols.,  1834);  China  Opened  (2  vob., 
1838);  Geschichte  des  chinesischen  Reichs  (Stuttgart, 
1847);  Die  Mission  in  China  (Berlin,  1850);  and 
The  Life  of  Taou  Kwang  (1851). 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  C.  Cosack,  Leben  und  Heimgano  C.  F.  A. 
GQidaf!,  Beriin,  1851. 

GUIAKA:  A  district  of  northeastern  South 
America  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Brazil,  and 
Venezuela.  Colonization  began  about  1620  by  the 
French  and  Dutch,  and,  more  permanently,  by 
the  English  in  1650.  The  present  division  into  the 
three  colonial  governments  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  Guiana  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of 
Breda  (1667)  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1815). 

Britiih  Guiana,  the  westernmost  of  the  three 
oolonieB,  was  organized  as  a  crown  colony  in  1831. 
The  area  is  90,277  square  miles;  population  (1904),, 
301,923,  chiefly  negroes.  East  Indian  coolies,  and 
half-breeds;  there  are  about  8,(XX)  Indians  living 
in  the  settled  regions.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
eolored  population  had  been  won  to  at  least  a 
noounal  Christianity  through  the  missionary  ac- 
tivity <rf  the  Anglican  Church,  which  early  adopted 
an  organized  mode  of  procedure,  though  the  bishop- 
rie  of  Guiana  was  not  created  till  1842.  The  see  is 
at  the  capital,  Georgetown,  or  Demerara,  and  the 
diooese  forms  part  of  the  province  of  the  West 
Indies,  having  as  metropolitan  the  archbishop  of 
Jamaica.    It  now  contains  120,000  souls.    There  is 


also  a  synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  fifteen 
ministers,  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  district  with 
twenty  preachers.  The  Congregationalists  have  a 
few  congregations,  and  the  Moravians  have  planted 
settlements  and  congregations  among  the  colored 
people  in  connection  with  their  activity  in  the  neigh- 
boring Dutch  colony.  The  Coolie  Mission  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Diocesan  Mission  Society  are  active 
in  missionary  work.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  about  24,0(X)  adherents,  Irish  immigrants  and 
converts  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  had  general  charge 
of  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  of  their  faith  in 
the  colony.  The  apostolic  vicariate  of  British 
Guiana  or  Demerara  was  created  in  1837. 

Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam^  east  of  British  Guiana, 
has  an  area  of  46,072  square  miles  and  a  population 
estimated  at  90,000,  about  half  of  whom  are 
descended  from  emancipated  negro  slaves.  The 
largest  number  of  adherents  is  accredited  to  the 
Moravians  who  settled  in  the  colony  as  early  as 
1739,  with  missionary  activity  among  the  slaves 
primarily  in  view.  They  consecrated  the  first 
church  for  these  Christians  in  1796.  At  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  1863,  some  20,000  of  the  33,000 
slaves  belonged  to  the  Brethren,  and  the  total  of 
their  converts  in  1902  amounted  to  29,3(X).  Next 
stands  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  with  seven 
congregations  and  about  5,(XX)  souls;  then  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  **  Society  for  Free  Evangel- 
ization," and  two  Presbyterian  bodies  with  4,(XX) 
followers  all  told.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
gained  a  footing  in  1787  by  opening  a  house  of  wor- 
ship in  the  capital,  Paramaribo,  but  closed  it  six 
years  later,  and  Roman  Catholic  worship  was  not 
permanently  reinstated  until  1810.  In  1842  the 
apostolic  vicariate  of  Dutch  Guiana  was  created 
for  some  13,(XX)  Catholics,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  colored.  They  have  pastors  of  the  Redemptorist 
Order.  There  are  upward  of  1,200  Jews,  mostly 
descendants  of  those  expelled  from  Brazil  in  1663; 
the  first  synagogue  was  built  in  1730.  Some- 
what more  numerous,  2,(XX)  to  2,1(X),  are  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  there  are  nearly  8,000  Brahmans 
who  have  come  from  India  and  supplanted  the 
negroes  on  the  plantations. 

French  Guiana  or  Cayenne,  the  easternmost  of  the 
three  colonies,  contains  27,027  square  miles,  with 
33,0(X)  inhabitants.  The  negro  slaves  (numbering 
at  the  time  upward  of  12,6(X))  were  emancipated 
in  1848.  At  the  same  time  there  were  about 
20,(XX)  Indians  in  the  sylvan  interior  of  the  country, 
about  half  of  whom  are  still  heathen.  The  Jesuits 
and  the  Capuchins  who  came  as  early  as  1643,  have 
labored  among  them,  with  but  indifferent  success 
Since  1816  this  missionary  activity  has  been  con- 
tinued by  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
apostolic  prefecture  of  French  Guiana  was  created 
in  1643.  There  are  two  Protestant  churches  be- 
longing respectively  to  the  French  Reformed  and  the 
Presbyterians.  Wilhelm  Goetz. 

Biblxoorapht:  On  British  Guiana:  T.  H.  Beman,  MU- 
nonary  Labour  among  the  Indian*  of  Britiak  Guiana,  Lon- 
don. 1847;  W.  H.  Brett.  Mxaaion  Work  among  the  Indian 
Tribe»  of  .  .  .  Guiana,  ib.  1881;  T.  Farrar.  Notes  on  the 
HiU,  of  the  Church  in  Gttiano,  Berbioe,  1892.  On  Dutch 
Guiana:  W.  G.  Palgrave,  Dutth  Ouiana^  London,  1876; 
A   Kappler.   HoWkndisd^^imMa,  Stattsart.   1881.    On 
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Ff«(ich  Ouiana:    F.  Bouyer*  L«  Gt^mn*  /m«4»i#e.  Parii, 
18^;    E.  Nib«ut.  Guuone    fran^aiiv.  ib.  18^2^  P.  Mury, 

GUIBERT,  gt1>ar',  OF  HOGENT:  Abbot  of  No- 
gent  (Nogeot-aouflHCoucy,  near  Laon,  75  m.  n*e*  of 
Paris);  b,  at  Clermont  {40  m,  n.  of  Paris)  1053; 
d.  at  Nogent  between  U21  and  1124,  At  tho  age  of 
twelve  be  entered  the  monastery  of  Flay,  where  be 
received  a  ctaasieal  and  theo]og:ieal  education,  and 
came  under  the  infiuenee  of  Anselm,  then  prior  of 
Bee.  In  1104  be  wo8  made  abbot  of  St.  Mary's 
monai8tery  at  Nogent  and  remained  there  the  rest 
of  bis  lite.  He  was  first  of  all  a  moralist,  and  hence 
cultivated  moralising  Scripture  exposition,  which 
aeemed  to  him  especiaUy  necessary  in  a  time  when 
faith  was  unshaken,  but  morals  were  much  on  tbe 
decline  {De  vUa  n«i,  J.  17,  p.  S76).  He  is  not  to  be 
counted,  however ^  among  the  enbghteaers,  but  is 
rather  a  true  child  of  his  time,  deeply  sunk  in  its 
superstition.  Of  interest  among  ld«  writings  is  tbe 
L^er  quo  ardiiw  sermo  fieri  df^teat  which  strenuously 
opposes  the  prevalent  repugnance  to  preaching, 
Guibert  advised  placing  the  moral  and  psychological 
elements  into  the  foreground  of  the  sermon,  and 
held  that  no  manner  of  preaching  was  more  salu- 
tary than  that  which  presented  man's  own  picture 
to  bis  mind.  Tbe  pretense  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Medard  that  they  had  a  tooth  of  Christ  induced  bim 
to  write  Z>e  pigfwribiw  ^nclomm.  Hej  by  no  means 
attacks  the  worship  of  relics,  but  demands  that  one 
should  first  be  convinced  of  the  genuinenesa  of  the 
relics  and  the  holiness  of  those  from  whom  they 
come.  He  disapproves  of  tbe  exhuming  of  the 
bocJies  of  the  saints  and  the  dismemberment  of  these 
bodies.  He  denies  entirely  the  exist4*nce  of  physi- 
cal parts  of  Christ,  since  his  earthly  body  has  been 
completely  transfigured.  In  the  second  book  he 
defends  most  energetically  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
star*tiation,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  in- 
tenti4)  of  the  priest  is  here  found,  Guibert  was  also 
the  first  to  write  an  extensive  history  of  tbe  first 
crusade — Hi^tarim  qi^ia;  dieitur  gesta  Dei  per  Fratwon 
sive  kistoria  llierosolifmHana,  from  1095  to  the  end 
of  1099,  written  about  1108;  it  was  founded  on  an 
earlier  narrative  by  a  cmsadcr,  which  Guibert 
enlarged  from  the  oral  communications  of  others 
and,  as  he  t bought ^  improved.  His  statements  are 
not  always  reliable,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  an 
important  historical  source.  Guibert  also  wrote  a 
kind  of  autobiography,  MQnodiartim  sivc  de  vit^i 
m*a  l^tri  tti.  The  first  book  only,  which  reaches  to 
his  election  as  abbot,  is  biographical;  it  is  written 
after  the  plan  of  Augustine^s  ^' Confessions,^^  and 
treats  of  his  errors  and  his  repentance  through  the 
divine  grace*  Tbe  second  book  contains  historical 
material  on  the  monae^tery  at  Nogent,  relates  Gui- 
bert's  election,  and  tells  monks'  stories.  The  mo^t 
interesting  part  is  the  third  book,  a  deseription  of 
the  doings  of  the  unw^orthy  bishop  Galderich  of 
Laon  and  of  the  controversies  between  him  and  the 
community  of  Laon,  B.  M.  DKtr'TicH. 

BiauoGRAPHT^  Guibeft^n  worka  were  edl!«d.  with  notes, 
by  L^  d'Ach^ry^  PiuiA,  IfiSl,  and  are  rcptial^  iheiipe  ia 
MPi't  clvj.  CdtisuU:  J.  M&billnn,  AnnaUf  orrfinif  S. 
Benmditti,  bookfl  Ix.-lxiv.^  J.  A,  FafariduBi  Bihlioihfca 
!jiHna  msdim  el  in^mif  trUUi$,  book  Vii.  3tJ2^3ttS;  IH9- 
tain  liiteraire  de  ia  Franee,  x,  433  tqq,;    It.  F.  Rcuter, 


Q0$chidU$  der  ndiffi^Mn  Avfkt^runtf  un  MitidaUer,  1.  143 
aqa.,  Berlin,  1876;  J.  Mioh*ud,  BikUothiqu*  det  tTinmide$, 
i.  122  «qq..  PariB,  1&29;  idem,  Histoire  da  ^oimdrt,  vi. 
SS  eqq..  Pari^,  1841:  H.  C  L.  voo  Sybel,  Get^idH*  dm 
trtten  Kr^^uxzuga,  pp.  33^  36,  Dtliaeldorf,  1841;  T.  A. 
Archer  and  C.  L.  Kinasford,  The  Cru»ade§,  pp.  2fl.  34- 
35.  440.  New  York,  1895;  Gibbon,  Dtrline  and  FaU,  tI, 
2«6.  2B2;  Moeller,  Chri^ian  €hvr^  ii.  323-024,  332,  373; 
Neaader,  ChrUtian  Chureh,  iv.  124  sqq.,  et  1 


GUIBERT  OF  RAVElfHA:  Archbishop  of  that 
city  an<l  antipo;>c  (Clement  III.)  lOSO-llOO;  b.  in 
Parma  c,  102J5-  d.  at  Civita  Castellana  (19  m,  s.e, 
of  Viterbo)  Sept.  8,  1100.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  a  noble  Italian  family^  and  entered  political  serv- 
ice as  chancellor  for  Italy,  officiating  from  1057- 
1063.  Aft^r  the  death  of  Nicholaa  II.  In  1061  he 
openly  separated  from  the  etn-iaJ  party  and  mduoed 
the  bishops  of  Lombardy  to  protest  against  tbe  elec- 
tion of  Alexander  II,  and  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  secular  court.  The  election  of  Bishop  Cadalui 
of  Parma  as  an ti pope  at  Basel,  Oct.  1061,  took 
place  probably  in  his  presence  and  corresponded  to 
his  conception  of  the  situation.  The  resolution  of 
tbe  Synod  of  .Augsburg  which  led  to  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  Alexander  II.  did  not  have  his  ^ynsent,  and 
probably  for  this  reason  he  resigned  his  chancellor- 
ship after  that  synod.  For  the  next  ten  years  he 
seema  to  have  U^^  in  Parma,  Though  hia  name 
was  not  prominent  during  this  period,  the  German 
court  did  not  lose  sight  of  him.  In  1072,  at  tbe  inter- 
cession of  the  empress,  Henry  IV.  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna.  In  tbe  beginning  of  the  pon* 
tifieate  of  Gregory  VII.  Guibert  seems  to  have 
cooperated  with  the  pope,  but  probably  as  early  sa 
1074  ha  took  the  side  of  the  opposition.  As  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  tho  synod  of  1075,  Gregory  VII. 
suspended  him  from  his  o^oe.  In  1060  the  impeKal 
party  elected  him  antipope,  but  it  was  not  till 
Mar.  24,  1084,  that  he  reached  Rome  and  was  en* 
throned  in  the  Lateran  Church.  The  German  epis- 
copate acknowledged  him  as  pope  at  tbe  Synod  of 
Mainz,  April,  10S5;  but  his  elevation  did  not  bring 
to  the  emperor  that  increase  of  power  which  he 
expected. 

Personally  Guibert  was  r&spected  by  friend  and 
foe,  but  he  lacked  the  initiative  necessary  for  a 
champion  of  the  imperial  cause.  He  remained  faitb- 
ful  to  Henry  IV.,  and  on  March  31,  1084,  crownai 
him  king,  but  was  never  able  to  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  oondition  of  the  Church, 

{A*  Hauck,) 
BrsLioGEiAPnT:  Jaff^,  IZe^^to,  1.  540-655;  O.  KAbTtek«» 
Wiberi  vtm  BaDrnrut,  Lei  pel  e*  JS98;  Schaff,  Chtislum 
ChuttA,  V.  i,  pp,  41,  61  sqq.,  73,  7fi;  MiUoan.  Latim 
CkritHamty,  vol.  iii.  paBaiDi.  it.  67 ^  Bower,  Pijp^^  ii, 
397-427, 

GDIDO,  gi'dSi   OF  AREZZO:     Benedictine;    b. 

at  Arei/,o  (55  m.  s.e.  of  Florence)  between  990  and 
1000;  d.  about  1050.  In  the  early  part  of  tho 
eleventh  century  he  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery 
of  Pompom,  but  the  suecess  of  his  method  of  teacb- 
ing  singing  aroused  such  jealousy  that  he  was  eic- 
petled.  He  found  refuge  with  the  bishop  of  ArexKO, 
and  at  tbe  invitat  ion  of  John  XIX,  went  to  Rome. 
His  abbot  then  urged  him  to  return  to  Pomposft, 
but  whether  he  did  so  or  whether  be  is  to  be  iden^ 
tified  with  the  Prior  Gnido  ivbo  died  at  the  Carnal- 
dolilc  monastery  of  Avellana  in  1050^  is  uncertain. 
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He  applied  the  famous  syllables  '^ut  re  mi  fa  sol 
la  "  to  the  notes  of  the  scale,  these  being  the  ini- 
tial syllables  of  the  hemistichs  of  a  hymn  on  John 
the  Baptist.  He  improved  the  system  which  al- 
ready existed  by  the  use  of  additional  lines  and  by 
availing  himself  of  the  spaces  between  them.  The 
signs  which  he  placed  on  and  between  the  lines  were 
not  notes,  but  the  old  neumes.  In  addition  to  the 
works  enumerated  in  the  bibliography,  he  was 
probably  the  author  of  a  letter  against  simony, 
addressed  to  Heribert,  arohbishop  of  Milan. 

(R.  SCHMID.) 
BxBuoaRAPHT:  Guido's  works  on  music,  genuine  and 
doubtful,  were  edited  by  Gerbert  in  Script,  ecd.  de  rmuica 
Mcro.  ToL  ii..  St.  Bias,  1784,  in  AfPL,  cxli..  and  in  C.  E. 
H.  de  Coussemaker,  Scriptorum  de  musica  .  .  .  novua 
•erism,  vol.  ii.,  Paris.  1865.  Consult:  R.  G.  Kiesewetter, 
Guido  von  AreMzo,  Leipsic,  1840;  H.  Niemann,  Studien 
zur  GfchidUe  der  Notenachrift,  ib.  1878;  idem,  Mrmk- 
lexikon,  ib.  1895. 

GUIDO  OF  CREMA.    See  Paschal  III. 
GUIDO  (GUY)  DE  BRAY  (BRES).    See  BRfes. 

GUIDONIS,  gwl-d5'nis,  BERNARDUS  (BER- 
NARD GUI) :  Dominican,  inquisitor  in  Toiilouse; 
b.  at  Roy^res  (department  of  Haute-Vienne,  arron- 
dissement  of  Saint- Yrieix,  27  m.  s.  of  Limoges)  about 
1261;  d.  at  Loddve  (33  m.  w.n.w.  of  Montpellier) 
Dec.  30,  1331.  He  entered  the  Dominican  Order 
in  1279.  From  1294  to  1305  he  served  as  prior  in 
convents  at  Albi,  Carcassonne,  Castres,  and  Limoges; 
in  1314  he  was  vicar  of  the  province  of  Toulouse; 
and  about  1316  became  procurator  general  of  his 
Order.  In  1307  he  was  appointed  inquisitor  of 
Toulouse,  where  for  nearly  eighteen  years  he  ad- 
ministered his  office  with  zeal  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  Catharist  heresy  (see  New 
Manicheanb,  II.).  A  fairly  exhaustive  narrative  of 
his  activity  is  supplied  in  the  Liber  serUentiarum  in- 
guisilionis  Tolosana,  published  by  P.  van  Limborch 
in  his  HisUnia  inquisitiania  (Amsterdam,  1692).  An 
official  manual  for  the  procedure  of  the  officers  of 
the  Inquisition  was  prepared  by  Guidonis  under 
the  titie:  Practica  inquiaiiwnia  (first  issued  by 
C.  Douais,  Paris,  1886),  a  volume  furnishing  val- 
uable elucidations  of  the  doctrines  and  peculiarities 
of  the  various  heretical  factions.  That  the  Curia 
appreciated  his  eminent  ability,  appears  from  his 
repeated  employment  in  the  papal  diplomatic  serv- 
ice. Thus  in  1317  he  was  despatched  to  Italy  in 
behalf  of  pacification  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  partizan 
strifes  at  Genoa;  and  in  1318  he  was  commissioned 
to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  Philip  V.  of 
France  and  Count  Robert  of  Flanders.  In  1233  he 
became  bishop  of  Tuy,  in  Spain;  whence,  in  1324, 
he  was  translated  to  the  diocese  of  Lod^ve. 

Along  with  his  official  activity,  Guidonis  ex- 
hibited a  remarkably  comprehensive  literary  indus- 
try. Of  his  historical  works,  the  best  known  are 
his  great  history  of  the  popes  (Flares  cronicorum 
9eu  eaialoffus  ponHficum  Romanorum);  his  com- 
peodioos  account  of  the  popes  and  emperors  (Cator 
loguM  brevis  ponHficum  Romanorum  et  imperatorum) ; 
and  his  annals  of  the  French  kings.  Of  importance, 
moceover,  is  the  great  work  on  the  history  of  the 
DominicaB  Order,   which  Guidonis  undertook  in 


1304;  only  parts  have  hitherto  been  published,  but 
C.  Douais  has  repeatedly  made  use  of  Guidonis' 
materials  for  the  history  of  that  Order.  Guidonis' 
digest  of  the  acts  of  the  original  chapter  general  of 
the  Dominican  Order  has  been  edited  by  B.  M. 
Reichert  (Monumenta  ordinis  fratrum  proedicaio- 
rum,  vol.  iii.,  Prague,  1898);  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
vincial chapter  of  the  Dominican  province  of  Pro- 
vence (down  to  1302)  were  made  known  by  Douais 
in  1894.  As  yet  unpublished  are  Guidonis'  Specu- 
lum aanctorale  (a  valuable  collection  of  legends  of  the 
saints)  and  De  temportbxis  et  annia  generalium  et 
provincialium  concUiorum.  Great  confusion  ensued 
formerly  from  the  designation  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  Guidonis:  "de  Castris  S.  Vincentii";  since 
his  writings  thus  came  to  be  partly  ascribed  to 
Bemardus  de  Castris  S.  Vincentii.  He  has  also  been 
confused  with  the  Dominican  Guido  de  Pileo  of 
Vincenza  (d.  1331),  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
his  elder  fellow  Dominican,  Bemardus  Guidonis  of 
B^ziers  (hence  BUerrensia)^  who  died  in  1273. 

(Herman  Haupt.) 
Biblioobaphy:  The  earlier  literature  is  given  in  U.  Cheva- 
lier, RSpertoire  des  sources  historiques  du  moyen-dge,  hi- 
bliograj^ie^  i.  1919,  Paris,  1905.  The  principal  modem 
work  is  L.  Delisle,  Notice  aur  lea  manuacrita  de  Bernard 
Qui,  in  Noticea  et  extraita  dea  MSS.  de  la  tnbliothique  na- 
tionaie,  xxvii.  169-455,  Paris,  1879.  Consult:  C.  Mo- 
linier,  L'lnquiaition  dana  le  midi  de  la  France,  pp.  5  9qq., 
197  sqq.,  ib.  1880;  idem,  in  Archivea  dea  miaaiona  aci- 
entifiquea  et  lUUrairea,  3  ser.,  xiv.  189  sqq.,  238  sqq.,  ib. 
1888;  O.  Lorena,  DGQ,  vol.  ii.  passim,  Berlin,  1887;  H. 
Sachsse,  in  Halle  waa  du  boat,  Berlin,  1891;  idem.  Bar- 
nardua  Ouidonia  und  die  Apaatelbrilder,  Rostock,  1891; 
Potthast,  Wegtoeiaer,  pp.  150-152  (indispensable  for  the 
sources);  F.  Arbellot,  Etude  biographique  et  bibliographique 
aur  Bernard  Ouidonia,  Limoges,  1896;  C.  Douais,  Docu- 
menta  pour  aervir  h  I'hiat.  de  I'inquiaition,  Paris,  1900. 

GUttLON,  g\yQh',  MARDE  NICOLAS  SYL- 
VESTRE:  French  Roman  Catholic,  Bishop  of 
Morocco  in  partibus  infidelium;  b.  in  Paris  Jan.  1, 
1760;  d.  at  Montfermeil  (19  m.  n.e.  of  Paris)  Oct. 
16,  1847.  He  studied  at  the  Colldge  du  Plessis  and 
at  the  College  Louis-le-Grand  and  acquired  great 
proficiency  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  theology.  He 
became  almoner  and  librarian  to  the  Princess  Lam- 
balle,  but  fled  to  Sceaux  after  her  execution  in 
1792  and  practised  medicine  there,  and  at  Meaux, 
for  several  years  imder  the  assumed  name  of  Pastel. 
After  the  Revolution  he  was  made  honorary  canon 
and  librarian  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  He  ac- 
companied Cardinal  Fesch  to  Rome,  and  on  his 
return  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Lyc^ 
Bonaparte,  and  shortly  afterward  professor  of 
sacred  eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  also  be- 
came almoner  of  the  College  Louis-le-Grand,  al- 
moner to  the  Princess  of  Orl^ns,  honorary  canon 
of  Saint  Denis,  bishop  of  Morocco  (1833),  dean  of 
the  theological  faculty  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  some  of  his  works  are  still  of  value, 
particularly  his  Collection  dea  brefa  du  Pope  Pie  VI, 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1798);  Bibliothhque  choiaie  dea  ph'ea 
greca  el  latina  (26  vols.,  1822);  and  his  excellent 
translation  of  Cyprian's  works  (2  vols.,  1837). 
Biblzoorapht:   Lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  792-793. 

GUILT:  The  state  resulting  from  the  violation 
of  law.  In  Christianity  the  presuppositions  of 
guilt  are  the  Christian  view  of  Sin  (q.v.),  personal 
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freedom  and  moral  law.  Originally  the  word  for 
guilt  signified  a  debt,  then  the  liability  for  debt, 
still  later  it  stood  for  crime  and  the  state  of  one  who 
had  violated  custom  or  law  without  reference  to 
the  ideal  nature  of  these,  as  liable  to  pimishment. 
With  reference  to  the  law  of  God,  guilt  was  the 
condition  of  one  who  having  transgressed  the  law 
was  liable  to  penalty.  In  the  Old  Testament  guilt- 
offerings  were  coupled  with  sin-offerings,  both  of 
which  assumed  violation  of  the  covenant  relations 
which  demanded  atonement.  It  involved  the  as- 
sumption that  legal  requirement,  not  so  much 
personal  as  arbitrary  and  external,  had  been  dis- 
turbed and  that  satisfaction  had  to  be  made. 
This  idea  has  its  ethnic  parallels.  In  Roman  law 
culpa  designates  the  transgression  of  law  where  no 
dolua  can  be  attributed  to  the  conscious  intention. 
Ailiaj  which  stood  for  cause,  meant  also  guilt; 
even  heroes  lay  under  a  burden  of  guilt  which  could 
not  be  ethicaUy  attributed  to  them;  hence  it  ap- 
pears as  a  fate — haimarmen^.  The  German  Skulda 
was  one  of  the  fates.  The  earliest  Christian  term 
for  guilt  was  not  at^ia  but  opheiUmaf  'Mebf  (cf. 
Matt.  vi.  12). 

Guilt  thus  appears  in  two  relations — civil  and 
personal.  In  civil  affairs  one  may  come  under 
obligations  to  compensate  for  an  action  legally 
defective,  by  the  payment  of  money  or  other  equiva- 
lent. By  a  criminal  act,  in  addit^'on  to  the  injury 
done,  the  criminal  has  violated  a  social  order  for 
which  the  only  satisfaction  is  punishment;  this, 
while  not  repaying  the  injured  party,  compels  a 
recognition  of  the  order  violated.  Here  the  relation 
is  no  longer  external,  involving  debt  and  things, 
but  persomal,  involving  crime  and  persons.  Thus 
the  necessity  of  punishment  cleaves  to  the  trans- 
gressor. According  to  the  New  Testament  guilt 
has  the  following  relations:  (I)  to  the  object  vio- 
lated by  the  sin  (I  Cor.  xi.  27;  Jas.  ii.  10);  (2)  to 
the  sin  with  which  it  is  connected  (Mark  iii.  29); 
(3)  to  the  penalty  to  which  the  evil-doer  is  liable 
(Matt.  xxvi.  66);  (4)  to  the  person  to  whose  juris- 
diction one  is  answerable  on  the  ground  of  violated 
obligation  (Rom.  iii.  19). 

Several  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  the  consciousness  of  guilt:  (1)  It  is  groimded  in 
part  in  the  participation  of  all  men  in  Adam's  sin, 
and  in  part  in  the  corruption  which  is  the  punish- 
ment of  that  sin.  (2)  A  blameworthy  deed  com- 
mitted by  each  individual  of  the  race  in  a  prenatal 
state  annoimces  itself  in  the  imiversal  consciousness 
of  guilt  (Julius  M tiller).  (3)  The  consciousness  of 
guilt  is  an  incident  of  human  development;  '^in 
his  direct  and  unformed  condition,  man  is  in  a  sit- 
uation in  which  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  he  must 
free  himself.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin."  This  condition  is  therefore  in- 
evitable, but  to  be  transcended,  and  with  its  dis- 
appearance guilt  will  also  disappear  (Hegel);  or 
through  the  painful — guilty — consciousness  of  nat- 
ural weakness  as  something  that  should  not  be,  one 
becomes  susceptible  to  redemption  by  which  he 
attains  perfection  (Schleiermacher).  (4)  Guilt  is 
a  social  phenomenon.  All  men  are  involved  in  the 
general  consequences  and  sufferings  caused  by  sin. 
This  is  the  truth  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  origi- 


nal sin.  Men  may  be  only  in  part  aware  of  this 
st^te  and  later  they  may  be  awakened  from  their 
indifference  and  lethargy  and  be  led  to  confess  and 
forsake  their  blameworthy  share  in  a  general  im- 
moral and  irreligious  condition.  So  far  at  least 
as  they  consent  to  those  social  conditions  which 
violate  the  ideal  moral  order  they  are  guilty.  But 
the  line  between  individual  and  social  guilt  is  hard 
to  define.  (5)  Guilt  attaches  only  to  those  actions 
and  to  that  character  which  are  self-originated  and 
for  which  one  is  therefore  responsible.  He  has 
freely  identified  himself  with  the  moral  conditions 
in  which  he  is  found.  Accordingly  he  is  out  of 
tune  with  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  society, 
and  his  own  better  self.  His  acts  become  habituiil, 
his  choice  cumulative,  registered  in  a  permanent 
alienation  from  God.  And  the  wrong  act  has  not 
only  its  outer,  but  its  inner  consequences,  and  these 
latter  cleave  to  the  sinner  and  he  is  answerable  to 
God.  This  constitutes  his  guilt.  The  prophets,  in 
their  revolt  from  the  earUer  Hebrew  notion  of  sin 
as  derived  from  social  solidarity,  carried  the  idea 
of  individual  sin  and  guilt  to  the  very  breaking- 
point  (Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30:  Ezek.  xviii.  2,4,  9,  xxxiii. 
12-20).  In  personal  life  there  may  be  guilt  where 
there  is  no  immediate  consciousness  of  it.  There  are 
degrees  of  guilt,  but  no  guilt  is  infinite.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  neither  inheritance  nor  transfer 
of  guilt.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuographt:  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  treatasee  on 
systematic  theology  (see  Dooica,  Doomatxcb);  in  the 
works  on  Biblical  Theology  (q.v.);  and  in  the  oom- 
mentaries  on  the  passages  cited  in  the  text.  Consult 
also  the  literature  under  Sin;  J.  MOUer,  Die  ehriatlieh* 
Lehre  von  der  SUnde,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1877,  EIng.  transL. 
Edinburgh,  1877;  DCG,  i.  096-e98. 

GUITMUND,  gwit'mund,  CHRISTIAN:  Bishop 
of  Aversa  (13  m.  n.n.w.  of  Naples);  b.  in  Nor- 
mandy, probably  c.  1020;  d.  about  1095.  He 
was  instructed  by  Lanfranc  at  Bee.  Later  he  was 
a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  La-Croix  Saint-Leufroi 
in  the  diocese  of  Evreux  (department  of  Eure,  be- 
tween GaiUon  and  Evreux).  Thence  William  the 
Conqueror  called  him  to  England  after  the  battle 
of  Senlac  (Oct.  14,  1066),  with  the  intention  of 
offering  him  later  an  English  bishopric,  but  he  could 
not  induce  Guitmund  to  remain.  At  the  beginning 
of  1077  he  was  in  Rome,  where  he  entered  a  monaa- 
tery  imder  the  name  of  Christianus.  He  soon  gained 
great  influence  at  the  papal  court.  In  an  account 
of  the  events  in  Rome  in  Dec,  1083,  he  appears  as 
the  leader  of  the  Gregorian  party.  After  the  death 
of  Gregory  he  vehemently  opposed  the  election  of 
Victor  III.  (pope  1086-87),  but  was  more  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  Urban  II.  (1088-99).  To  him 
he  owed  his  election  as  bishop  of  Aversa,  about 
July,  1088. 

(}uitmund's  fame  rests  upon  his  attack  on  Beren- 
gar  of  Tours  and  his  formulation  of  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  Libri  tres  de 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  veriiaie  in  eitcharisHa. 
The  work  originated  between  1073  and  1078,  prob- 
ably in  La-Croix-Saint-Leufroi,  and  aims  to  refute 
Berengar's  book  Des  acra  ccena,     Guitmimd  tries 

(1)  to  prove  from  the  conception  of  divine  onmipo- 
tence  the  possibility  of  the  "essential"  change; 

(2)  to  confute  the  esthetic  objection  to  the  idea  oi 
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a  "  chewing "  of  Christ.  In  this  connection  he 
argues  (3)  that  in  every  particle  of  the  elements  the 
whole  Christ  is  partaken,  and  (4)  that  the  special 
manner  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  corresponds  exactly  to  the  special 
maimer  of  generation  in  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  is 
as  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  intellect  as  it  is 
easy  to  be  grasped  by  faith.  In  the  second  book 
he  refutes  (5)  the  objection  of  Berengar  that  the 
incorruptible  body  of  the  heavenly  Christ  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  considered  sub- 
ject to  the  process  of  digestion,  and  tries  (6)  to 
invalidate  Berengar's  proofs  from  the  Fathers.  In 
the  third  book  he  attempts  (7)  to  prove  from  the 
Fathers  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
(8)  to  confute  three  similar  heterodox  views  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  that  had  originated  with  Berengar. 
Besides  his  principal  work,  Guitmund  wrote  also 
on  the  Trinity — ConfesHo  de  aancta  irinUatef  Christi 
humamtale  corporisgue  ac  Mnguinia  Domini  nostri 
veriiaU,  and  Epistola  ad  Erfastum  of  which  only  a 
fragment  is  preserved.  (H.  B^hmer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  ediHo  prineepi  of  his  work  on  the 
Eucharist  was  published  by  Erasmus,  Basel,  1530;  that 
and  the  Confetaio  were  issued  by  Ulimmier,  Ldwen,  1561; 
these  two  and  the  EpiHola  are  in  MPL,  cxlix.  His  life 
is  in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Hi9t,  eccl.,  iv.  8.  Consult:  Hi»- 
toire  litUrain  de  la  France,  viii.  553-572;  J.  Bach,  Doff- 
menge»ckiehte  dee  MittelaUere,  i.  586-587.  Vienna,  1873; 
R.  Seeberg,  Lehrhueh  der  Doomenoeeehichte,  ii.  60,  Leipsic, 
1898;  Hamaek,  Dogma,  vi.  52;  KL,  v.  1359-60;  Ceillier, 
AiUeun  eaeree,  iz.  759-760.  xiii.  131.  175,  516-525. 

GUIZOT,  gl"z6',  FRANCOIS  PIERRE  GUIL- 
LAUME:  French  historian  and  statesman;  b.  at 
Ntmes  (32  m.  w.s.w.  of  Avignon)  Oct.  4,  1787;  d. 
at  Val-Richer,  a  former  Augustinian  monastery 
near  Lisieux  (35  m.  e.  of  Caen),  Sept.  12,  1874.  He 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  Huguenot  pastors. 
His  father,  an  advocate  of  liberal  views,  having 
been  griillotined  diuing  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  was 
taken  by  his  mother  to  Geneva  and  educated  there 
under  her  care.  In  1805  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
law,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  in 
1812  became  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne. 
He  belonged  to  the  school  of  doctrinaires,  who 
sought  to  unite  liberalism  and  conservatism  and 
retain  under  a  limited  monarchy  the  liberties  won 
by  the  Revolution.  His  lectures  found  an  enthu- 
siastic reception;  but  for  this  very  reason  they  were 
soon  prohibited.  From  1830  to  1848  he  devoted  him- 
self to  politics  and  held  various  posts  including 
that  of  minister  of  public  instruction  (1832-34), 
and  that  of  premier  (1840-48).  He  reformed  the 
educational  system  of  France  from  top  to  bottom, 
introducing  particularly  valuable  improvements  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  schoob.  Diuing  the 
revolution  of  1848  the  popular  indignation  against 
him  was  so  great  that  he  sought  safety  in  England. 
After  his  political  fall  he  lived  mostly  in  retirement 
and  took  an  increasing  interest  in  religious  affairs. 
In  1852  be  became  president  of  the  consistory,  in 
wfaieh  capacity  he  fought  the  liberals  tooth  and 
naiL  Whether  in  the  consistory,  or  the  cabinet,  or 
the  professor's  chair,  he  showed  always  the  same 
firm  and  unyielding  disposition.  He  was  the  chief 
support  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Reformed  Church  in 
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France  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  division 
of  the  Church  which  occurred  at  and  after  the 
Synod  of  1872.  He  believed  strongly  in  the  neces- 
sity for  authority  and  had  no  patience  with  criti- 
cism, either  of  religion  or  politics.  For  him  religion 
was  above  all,  the  sanction  of  order  and  authority. 
Hence  his  great  admiration  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Guizot  was  thoroughly  unselfish  and  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  integrity.  Though  he  filled  the 
highest  political  offices  and  as  premier  had  the  en- 
tire power  of  France  in  his  hands,  he  died  a  poor 
man.  It  may  be  added  that  he  took  part  in  found- 
ing the  Soci^t^  Biblique  in  1826,  and  the  Soci^t^  de 
I'Histoire  du  Protestantisme,  1857.  A  few  of  his 
most  important  works  are:  Hisioire  g&n^ale  de  la 
civilisation  en  Europe  (Paris,  1828),  and  Hisioire  de 
la  civilisation  en  France  (5  vols.,  1829-32),  both 
translated  into  English  by  W.  Hazlitt  under  the 
title.  The  History  of  Civilisation  (3  vols.,  London, 
1856) ;  Histaire  de  la  Revolution  d'Angleterre  (2  vols., 
1826-27,  extended  to  6  vols.,  1850-56;  Eng.  transL, 
2  vols.,  Oxford,  1838;  also  transl.  by  W.  Hazlitt, 
London,  1856);  Vie,  correspondance  et  Merits  de 
Washington  (6  vob.,  1839-40,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1840) ;  Mimoires  pour  servir  b,  Vhistoire  de  man  temps 
(8  vols.,  1858-67;  Eng.  transl.  in  part,  Memoirs 
to  Illustrate  the  History  of  My  Time,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1858-61);  U6glise  et  la  sociiU  chritienne 
(1861;  Eng.  transl..  The  Christian  Church  and 
Society  in  1861,  London,  1861);  MMiiations  sur 
V essence  de  la  religion  chritienne  (1864;  Eng. 
transl..  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity, 
London,  1864),  subsequently  supplemented;  Les 
Vies  de  quartre  grands  ChrUiens  frarvgais  (vol.  i., 
1868;  Eng.  transl.,  Saird  Louis  and  Calvin,  London, 
1869);  and  L'Histoire  de  France  .  .  .  raamUe  d 
mes  petits-enfarUs  (7  vob.,  1870-79;  Eng.  transl., 
History  of  France  .  ,  ,  to  the  Year  1789,  8  vols., 
London,  1872-81).  Other  works  of  his  have  ap- 
peared under  English  titles,  and  illustrate  the 
range  of  his  activities,  e.g.:  Memoirs  of  George 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  (London,  1838);  Democ- 
racy and  its  Mission  (1848);  On  the  Causes  and 
Success  of  the  English  Revolution  of  I64O-I688 
(1850) ;  Essay  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Origin  of  Represent- 
ative Government  (1852);  The  Fine  Arts,  their  Na- 
ture and  Relations  (1853);  Hist,  of  England  (3  vols., 
1877-79).  His  Life  of  Oliver  CrommeU  (1854  and 
often)  is  an  extract  from  his  "  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution."  (C.  Pfbndbr.) 
Biblioobapht:    Henriette  de  Witt.  Ouizot  dana  aa  famiile 

et  avec  aee  amie,  Paris,  1880,    Eng.  tranal.,  Ouixot  in  Pri- 

vaie  Life,  London.   1880  (by  his  daughter);    D.  Clarke. 

The  Life  and  Writinga  of  M.  Ouiaot,  Boston,  1875;    J.  F. 

Simon.  Thiera,  Ouiaot,  Rhnaaat,  Paris.  1885;  C.  A.  Sainte- 

Beuve,  Eaaaya  on  Men  and  Women,  London.  1890;    A. 

Bardouz,  Guiaot,  Paris.  1894. 

GULICK,  ga'lik,  JOHN  THOMAS:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Waimea,  Kauai,  Hawaii,  March  13,  1832. 
He  was  educated  at  Williams  College  (A.B.,  1859) 
and  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1861).  He  then 
went  as  a  missionary  to  China  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  and  was  stationed  at  Peking  in  1864-65 
and  Kalgan  in  1865-75.  From  1876  to  1899  he 
was  a  missionary  in  Japan,  being  stationed  at  Kob6 
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in  1875-82  and  Osaka  in  1882-99,  but  in  1899  be 
returned  to  the  Uniteti  States  and  retired  fram  ac- 
tive life*  He  has  written  Evolution^  R^sdal  and 
HaMtudinal  (Washington,  1905)* 

GULICK,  LUTHER  HALSEY:  Congregation- 
alist  and  missionary;  b.  in  Hawaii,  of  missionary 
parents,  June  10,  1828;  d,  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
Apr.  8,  1S91.  He  was  educated  in  Hawaii,  and  in 
medicine  in  the  College  of  Phyiicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  1S51  went  as  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  to  Micronesia*  There  he 
labored  sucoessfuily  till  1860,  when  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire*  He  went  to  Hawaii^  and  from 
1863  till  1870  he  was  secretary  of  the  Hawaiian 
Evangelical  Assoisiation.  He  waa  then  employed 
by  the  American  Board  to  visit  Spain  and  Italy 
with  a  view  of  establishing  missions  there,  and  was 
also  under  consideration  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Board;  but  from  1875  till  1890  was  the  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  first  of  its  work 
in  both  Japan  and  China,  and  after  1881  for  China 
only;  later  Siam  was  added.  Ill  health  compelled 
him  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  1890,  and  he 
shortly  thereafter  resigned* 

GUTIDULF,  gfin'dulf:  1,  Heretical  teacher  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  About  1025 
a  numl>er  of  heretics  were  arrested  in  Arras  and 
committed  to  a  synod  convened  in  the  city  for  final 
sentence .  The  defendants  named  as  their  teacher 
an  Italian  called  Gundnlf,  who  had  escaped  pur* 
suit*  It  would  appear  that  he  had  acquainted  them 
with  the  precept*  of  the  Gospels  and  the  apostles, 
beside  which  no  other  source  of  faith  was  to  be 
regarded*  They  rejected  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  and  opposed  zealously  all  liturgical 
developments,  the  veneration  of  saints  (except  the 
martyrs  and  apostles),  and  prayers  for  the  dead* 
Ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was  supplanted  among  them 
by  sectarian  preachers  called  from  the  laity,  while 
the  ecclesiastical  means  of  grace  were  superseded  by 
individual  "  election  "  to  the  state  of  justification. 
Their  moral  ideal  consisted  in  forsaking  the  world, 
mortifying  the  flesh,  subsisting  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands,  and  showing  love  to  all;  the  married 
estate  appeared  to  them  sinful  On  declaring  them- 
selves ready  to  recant,  the  accused  were  allowed  to 
make  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  Undoubtedly 
Gundulf  and  his  adherents  may  be  classed  with  the 
Cathari,  who  were  then  spreading  from  northern 
Italy  into  the  districts  beyond  the  Alps. 

H^KMAff  HaUFT* 

BiBtioonAPHT:  L.  d'Aobdry,  Spicileffium.  L  600  qq..  Fsri?* 
1723  (oon tains  the  Acta  pf  tbje  Synod  i>f  Arraj  and  the 
]ett«ra  of  BiAhop  Gerhard  <il  Cambrai):  Manni^  Conntia^ 
XIX,  423  B(tq.*t  Pp  FrederLeq,  Corput  dommentorum  t'n-^ 
qiiitilioniM  NarUmdicff^  i,  l-5»  The  Hague,  ISSO.  Con- 
sult aleo;  C,  Bchmidti  Hitt,  ei  doetrin*  de  £a  tet-te  det 
CatAorsf,  i  35  eqq.,  Fads.  1849}  J.  J.  I.  von  DdlUnser, 
Btik'&Qe  Eur  S^ien.{}etchid\i0  d4$  MiUdaUetat  L  6fi  sqq,« 
Municb.  1S80. 

2,  Bishop  of  Eochefiter;  b*  near  Rouen,  France, 
c.  1024;  d.  at  Rochester  Mar.  7,  llOS.  He  received 
his  education  at  Ron  en  ^  became  a  clerk  of  the  cathe- 
dral there^  and  in  1059,  on  his  return  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  became  a  monk  in  the  mona^- 
teiy  at  Bee.    Here  he  met  Anselm  of  Canterbury 


in   1060v  with  whom  he  formed  a  lifelong  friend- 
ship.   LanfranCi  the  prior  at  Bee,  became  greatly 
attached  to  him,  took  him  to  Caen  in  1066,  and  od 
his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
in  1070,  he  made  Gundulf  his  proctor  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  estntes  of  the  archbishopric. 
Through   Lanfranc's   influence   Gundulf   was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Rochester,  being  consecrated  in 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  Mar.  19,  1077.     Gun- 
dulf, who  was  a  famous  architect,  at  once  rebuilt 
the  church  at   Rochester  and   made  bis  chapter 
monastic,   substituting  for  the  five  canons  iiity 
monks.     lie  also  built  the  White  Tower  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  a  castle  at  Rochester  for  William 
Rufus,  a  nunnery  at  Mailing,  and  the  so-called  St, 
Leonardos  tower  at  West  Mailing.      In   107S  be 
founded  a  hospital  for  lepera  at  Chatham.    He  waa 
well  liked  by  William  Rufus,  and  by  Henry  I, 
BieuoofijLPiiTi  Tbe  Vita  by  &  oontemporarF  is  in  H.  Wbsr- 
loo,  Anfflia  mcra.  ii.  273-292,  cf.  i.  335  aqq^^  Londan, 
1691.    and    Af  PL,  dii.  8l3-g36.     Consult;     T,    Wrigbl, 
Bioffraphia  BrUannic<i  Uteraria.  iu  41-43,  London.   1848; 
T.  D.  Hardy,  Descriptive  CaMhffue  a/  MaUriaU,  p.  lOa, 
no.  156.  in  RoliM  Serie*.  ib.  ISft2-7ll   Hi*i(fire  litt^rmrv 
ds  la   Franct,  ix.  36fl;   W.    R.  W.  Stephens.  Ttm  EmrHMk 
Church  .  ,  .  tme-tnt,  pp.  25. 3S.  1Q4.  275,  L&ndoo,  IWl; 
DNB,  ixilL  339-341. 

GimKEL,  gun'kl,  JOHAHK  FRUDRICH  HER- 
HAIIN:  German  Protestant;  b,  at  Springe  (14  m.s.w. 
of  Hanover)  May  23, 1862.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Gottingen,  Giessen,  and  Leipsic,  and 
in  1889-94  was  privat-docent  at  Halle.  Since  the 
latter  year  he  has  been  associate  professor  of  Old 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  Univereity  of  Berlin.  In 
addition  to  editing  the  For^xtngen  rav  Udxgum 
und  Literatur  des  AUen  und  Neiien  Te^atnenla  in 
collaboration  with  W.  Bousset  since  1903j  he  has 
written  Wirkung  tk»  heiligen  Gei^tes  CG^!>ttingen, 
1888);  Schopfung  und  Ckam  in  UrzeiL  und  EndxeU 
(1895);  Z)erPropAcfE#ra  (Tubingen,  1900);  Genesi$ 
ubersdM  und  erkMrt  (Gttttingen,  1900);  Die  Sagmi 
der  GeneBvn  <1901:  Eng.  tranal.  by  W.  H.  Camith, 
The  Legends  of  Genesis^  Chicago,  1901);  Israel  und 
Babylonien  (Gattingen,  1903j  Eng.transl.  by  E,  S.B., 
Israel  and  Babylon;  The  Influence  of  Babylon  on 
ike  RfJigion  of  Israel);  Zu.m  TeligionageschicfUlwhen 
Verstdndnis  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1903);  Auage^ 
wdhUe  Psalmen  (1904):  and  LUeraturgcsckicHie  litro' 
els  und  des  alien  Judentums  (Leipsic,  1906). 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT;  A  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  certain  Roman  Catholics  in  England  to  destroy 
the  king,  lorde,  and  commons  by  blowing  up  the 
parliament  house  at  the  opening  of  parliament  on 
Nov-  5,  160Sj  and  thus  overthrow  the  government 
In  the  interest  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  con- 
spiracy grew  out  of  the  resentment  felt  toward 
James  L  for  his  rigid  enforcement  of  the  old  penal 
laws  of  EU^abeth  against  Roman  Catholics^  In 
order  to  facilitate  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne  he  had  promised  a  number  of  prominent 
Roman  Catholics  that  fines  against  recuaanis  would 
no  longer  be  exacted.  Spanish  diplomacy  having 
been  tried  upon  James  in  vain,  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  was  hatched  by  Robert  Calesby,  John  Wright, 
and  Thomas  Winter  early  in  1604.  Thomas  Percy 
and  Guy  Fawkes  were  soon  awom  into  the  plot, 
aud  later  aeveral  others,  including  Everard  Digby, 
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Francis   Tresham,   and   AmbroBe   Rookwood,   all 
men  of  wealth  and  prominence.     A  building  ad- 
joining the  parliament  house  was  rented  in  Percy's 
name,  and  in  Dec.,  1604,  the  conspirators  began  to 
excavate  a  passage  from  their  cellar.    After  they 
had  bored  about  half  way  through  the  wall,  which 
was  nine  feet  thick,  they  were  able  the  following 
March  to  rent,  also  in  Percy's  name,  a  cellar  im- 
mediately imder  the  House  of  Lords.    Here  they 
stored  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder,  covering  them 
with  stones  and  bars  of  iron,  and  concealing  all 
beneath  lumber  and  fagots  of  various  kinds.     By 
May,  1605,  all  was  in  readiness;    but  parliament 
was  not  to  meet  till  Nov.  5.     While  he  did  not 
originate  the  plan,  Fawkes  was  the  leading  con- 
spirator in  all  these  preparations,  and  on  accoimt 
oif  his  coolness  and  courage  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  important  work  of  firing  the  powder  on  Nov.  5. 
Ten  days  before  the  plot  was  to  have  been  consum- 
mated, Lord  Monteagle,  a  Catholic  and  a  friend,  of 
several  of  the  conspirators,  received  an  anonymous 
letter  warning  him  not  to  attend  the  opening  session 
of  parliament.     He  at  once  showed  the  letter  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  communicated  the  matter  to 
the  king.    On  Nov.  4  the  lord  chamberlain,  while 
going  over  the  parliament  house,  noticed  a  suspi- 
dous  abundance  of  fuel  in  the  cellar  occupied  by 
Fawkes.    That  night  the  cellar  was  searched,  the 
powder  was  discovered,  and  Fawkes  was  arrested 
just  as  he  was  returning  from  a  midnight  conference 
with  Percy.     Under  severe  torture  Fawkes  made 
a  full  confession  on  Nov.  9;  and  on  Jan.  27,  1606, 
all  the  conspirators  were  condemned  to  be  drawn, 
hanged,  and  quartered.    Fawkes,  with  three  others, 
ascended  the  scafifold  on  Jan.  31,  1606.    Four  fel- 
low conspirators  had  been  executed  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.     What  part,  if  any,  the  Jesuits  took 
in  the  plot  is  still  a  mooted  question,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  Henry  Gamett,  the  head  of  the 
Older  in  England,  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  it. 
Be  was  executed  on  May  3,  1606.     On  Jan.  21, 
1606,  parliament  set  apart  Nov.  5  as  a  day  of  na- 
tional thanksgiving.    This  act  was  not  repealed  for 
two  hundred  years.     It  was  long  customary  on 
tliis  day  to  dress  up  in  rags  an  effigy  of  Fawkes, 
parade  it  through  the  street,  singing  rimes,  and 
finally  bum  the  effigy  at  night.    The  discovery  of 
tltt  plot  was  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England,  as  thereafter  the  laws  against 
them  were  enforced  more  rigidly  than  ever. 

BmuoGiAPBT:  D.  Jardine,  A  NarraHve  of  0^  Ounpowder 
i^  London.  1857;  J.  Gerard.  The  Condition  of  Catholica 
w*^  Jamu  I.  Father  Oeranfs  Narrative  of  the  Gun- 
AMBderPlot.  Ed.,  Vfith  hia  Life,  by  J.  Morris,  tb..  3d  ed.. 
W8J:  DNB,  ix.  283-284,  xviu.  266-268.  Irii.  218-219; 
8.  R.Qtfdiner,  What  Gunpowder  Plot  Wat,  London.  1897; 
J.  H.  Orwton.  The  Chvrch  in  England,  ii.  18,  26,  38.  ib. 
1897;  W.  H.  Frere.  The  Englieh  Chwrdi  .  .  .  1668-1626, 
PP-  334-827.  ib.  1904;  and  in  general  the  histories  of 
th*  period. 

GDRSAULUS,  FRANK  WAKELEY:  Congrega- 
tknaiiBt;  b.  at  Chesterville,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1856.  He 
was  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (A.B., 
1875)  aod  after  being  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
for  four  years  joined  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tioo.  He  held  pastorates  at  Eastwood  Congrega- 
taoual  Church,  Columbus,  O.  (1879-81),  Newtonville, 


Mass.  (1881-85),  Memorial  Congregational  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1885-87),  and  Plymouth  Church, 
Chicago  (1887-89).  After  a  few  months  as  pastor 
at  the  Central  Church  in  the  same  city  in  1889,  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  president 
of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  He  has 
written  Metamorphoses  of  a  Creed  (Chillicothe,  O., 
1879);  Trarw/i^ra/Mmo/CArw^  (Boston,  1886);  The 
Man  of  Galilee  (1899);  Paths  to  Power  (1905); 
Higher  Ministries  of  Recent  English  Poetry  (1907); 
and  Paths  to  the  City  of  God  (1907). 

GURK,  BISHOPRIC  OF :  An  Austrian  bishopric, 
named  from  the  town  of  Gurk  (49  m.  n.  of  Laibach) 
in  Carinthia,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  A  convent  for  seventy  nuns  and  twenty 
canons  was  founded  on  the  river  Gurk  by  Emma, 
wife  of  Count  William  of  Styria,  and  consecrated 
probably  in  1043.  It  soon  decayed,  however,  and 
the  idea  of  turning  it  into  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
was  suggested  by  the  great  extent  of  the  diocese 
of  Salzburg,  and  carried  out  by  Archbishop  Gebhard 
(1060-88),  who  gained  the  assent  of  Pope  Alexander 
II.  in  1070  and  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  m  1072. 
In  May  of  the  latter  year,  Gunter  of  Chraphelt  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Gurk.  The  boundaries  of 
the  small  diocese  were  first  settled  by  Archbishop 
Conrad  (1106-47).  Of  the  early  bishops  the  most 
important  were  Hieronymus  Balbus  (1522-35?), 
the  distinguished  himianist,  poet,  and  politician, 
and  Urban  "the  Austrian"  (1556-73).  From  the 
fifteenth  century  the  incumbents  of  the  see  have 
had  the  title  of  prince  bishop,  but  at  first  without 
a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Princes.  Since  1827  they 
have  resided  not  at  Salzbuig  but  at  Klagenfurt, 
the  capital  of  Carinthia. 

GURNALL,  WILLIAM:  English  clergyman;  b. 
at  Walpole  (8  m.  w.  of  Lynn),  Norfolk,  1617;  d. 
at  Lavenham  (16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Ispwich),  Suffolk, 
Oct.  12,  1679.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lynn  gram- 
mar-school and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1635;  M.A.,  1639).  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life  after  he  left  the  university  till  the  year  1644, 
when  the  living  of  Lavenham  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes.  On  Dec.  16  of  that 
year  parliament  ordered  that  the  "  learned  divine  " 
should  be  "  rector  for  life,  and  enjoy  the  rectory  and 
tithes  as  other  rectors  before  him."  At  the  Res- 
toration he  signed  the  declaration  required  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  and  continued  at  Lavenham  till 
his  death.  For  conforming  he  was  severely  attacked 
in  a  pamphlet,  Covenant^Renouncers  Desperate 
Apostates  (London,  1665).  He  is  known  chiefly  by 
his  work.  The  Christian  in  Complete  Armour: 
or  a  Treatise  of  the  Saint* s  War  against  the  DevU 
(3  vob.,  London,  1655-62;  new  ed.,  with  a  bio- 
graphical introduction,  by  J.  C.  Kyle,  2  vols.,  1864- 
1865),  a  series  of  sermons  on  Eph.  vi.  6-20,  charac- 
terized by  their  qiiaint  fancy,  epigrammatic  style, 
and  astonishing  application  of  Scripture.  The 
work  passed  through  six  editions  during  the  au- 
thor's lifetime  and  still  enjoys  a  measure  of  popu- 
larity. 

Biblioorapht:  Besides  the  biographical  introduction  to 
The  Christian  in  Complete  Armoiar,  ut  sup.,  there  is  avail- 
able H.  McKeon,  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  William  Gttmall, 
London,  1830. 
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GURHET,  JOSEPH  JOHN:  Philanthropist  and 
Friend;  b.  at  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  Aug.  2, 
1788;  d.  there  Jan.  4,  1847.  He  attended  lectures 
for  a  while  at  Oxford,  and  was  recognized  in  1818 
as  a  minister  by  the  Friends.  In  1837-40  he 
preached  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 
He  aided  his  sister  Elizabeth  Fry  (q.v.)  in  her 
measures  for  prison-reform,  and  was  the  associate 
with  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  in  their  efforts  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  He  was  also  a  prominent 
advocate  of  total  abstinence,  and  his  temperance 
tract.  Water  is  Bestf  has  been  widely  circulated. 
Among  Friends,  he  led  an  orthodox  movement 
both  in  England  and  America  which  profoundly 
affected  his  branch  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter country  produced  a  separation  (see  Friends, 
Society  of,  I.,  §  7;  Wilbur,  John). 

Gumey  issued  a  number  of  tracts  and  pamphlets, 
with  some  larger  works.  Of  these  the  principal  are, 
Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines  and  Practical 
Operations  of  Christianity  (London,  1827);  History, 
Authority,  and  Use  of  the  Sabbath  (1831),  and 
Puseyism  traced  to  its  Root  (1845). 

Isaac  Sharpless. 

Biblioobapht:  The  principal  Memoir  is  by  J.  B.  Braith- 
waite,  2  vols.,  Norwich,  1854.  3d  ed..  1902;  others  are  by 
J.  Alexander.  London,  1847;  and  B.  Barton,  ib.  1847. 
Consult  also  DNB,  xxiii.  363-364.  and  F.  8.  Turner,  The 
QiujkerM,  pp.  295-302  et  passim,  London,  1889. 

GURY,  gii"ri',  JEAN  PIERRE:  French  Roman 
Catholic  moralist;  b.  at  Mailleroncourt,  Franche- 
Comt4,  Jan.  23,  1801;  d.  at  Vals  (80  m.  s.  of  Lyons) 
Apr.  18,  1866.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1824,  studied  at  Rome  1828-32,  and  in  1833  became 
professor  of  morals  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Vals. 
In  1847  he  went  to  Rome  as  professor  at  the  Col- 
legium Romanum,  but  returned  to  Vals  in  1848  and 
taught  there  till  his  death.  Following  Alfonse 
Liguori  he  revived  the  old  Jesuit  casuistry  and 
probabilism.  His  teachings  are  embodied  in  Conv- 
pendium  theotogioi  moralis  (2  vob.,  Lyons  and  Paris, 
1850;  best  ed.,  Rome,  1882),  which  quickly  be- 
came a  favorite  text-book  of  ethics  among  Roman 
Catholics;  and  Casus  conscientice  in  proBcipuas  ques- 
tiones  theologioe  moralis  (2  vols.,  1864,  new  ed.,  1891). 
Both  works  have  been  variously  edited  and  revised 
in  numerous  editions. 

Biblioqrapht:  Vie  du  J.  P.  Owry,  Le  Puy,  1867;  C.  W. 
Linsa,  Dae  Handbttch  der  theologiechen  Moral  dee  Jeeuiten 
Gvry  und  die  chrieilidie  Ethik,  Freibiu^,  1869. 

GUSTAV-ADOLF-VEREIN  ("GUSTAVUS  ADOL- 
PHUS  ASSOCIATION  ") :  A  society  of  German  Prot- 
estants, aiming  to  give  aid  and  support  to  Protes- 
tant families  and  congregations  wherever  needed, 
especially  to  succor  the  "  Diaspora  "  (q.v.).    The 
idea  of  the  association  was  conceived  by  Dr.  C.  G. 
L.  Grossmann  of  Leipsic  in  1832  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  second  centennial  of  the 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (q.v.)  at 
Origin  and  Ldtzen.     An  association  was  formed 
Earlier     by  committees  in  Leipsic  and  Dresden, 
History,     and  on  Oct.  4,  1834,  its  statutes  were 
confirmed  by  the  Saxon  king.     Suc- 
cess was  slow;   contributions  were  scarce;   and  the 
foundation  was  hardly  known  outside  of  Saxony. 


But  it  gradually  developed  and  gained  the  acknowl- 
edgment and  support  of  King  Frederick  William 
III.  of  Prussia  and  of  King  Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden. 
Continual  appeals  for  assistance,  particularly  from 
Austria,  forced  upon  the  leaders  the  idea  of  so- 
liciting a  larger  participation  by  change  of  the 
statutes.  Before  this  was  done,  however,  a  pastor 
of  Basel  named  Legrand  suggested  at  a  conference 
of  preachers  an  association  to  support  poor  Evan- 
gelical congregations,  and  on  Oct.  31,  1841,  Karl 
Zimmermann,  court  preacher  at  Darmstadt,  pro- 
pounded a  similar  plan,  though  neither  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  Saxon  association.  Zimmermann 's 
proposal  was  eagerly  seized  everywhere  in  Evan- 
gelical Germany  and  Switzerland.  After  an  agree- 
ment with  the  leaders  of  the  Saxon  movement,  the 
older  and  younger  associations  imited.  Leipsic  re- 
mained the  center  of  administration,  and  the  asso- 
ciation was  now  called  Evangdischer  Verein  der 
Gustav-Adolf'Stiftung  (**  Evangelical  Association  of 
the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Foundation ").  At  the 
second  convention  in  1843  at  Frankfort,  new  stat- 
utes were  adopted,  twenty-nine  associations  being 
represented  by  delegates,  including  representatives 
of  countries  outside  of  Germany. 

Every  country,  every  larger  state,  and  every 
province  has  a  main  association  with  branch  asso- 
ciations. At  least  every  third  year  a  general  con- 
vention takes  place.  Since  the  general 
Later  convention  of  Frankfort,  the  associfr- 
History,  tion  has  developed  rapidly.  Only  Ba- 
varis.,  the  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  closed  its  doors,  the  introduction  of  the 
association  into  that  coimtry  being  prohibited  by 
royal  edict  of  1844.  A  controversy  arose  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  preachers  of  **  free  congrega- 
tions "  as  delegates,  and  the  majority  decided  that 
only  members  of  the  Evangelical  State  Churches 
should  be  admitted.  The  confessional  basis  was 
considered  necessary  for  the  sound  development  of 
the  association.  Owing  to  the  events  of  1848  and 
1849,  the  interest  in  the  movement  slackened,  and 
the  contributions  decreased  considerably;  but  the 
lost  ground  was  soon  recovered,  and  by  an  ordinance 
of  1849  Bavaria  was  also  open  to  the  work  of  the 
association.  In  1851  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jonas, 
preacher  in  Berlin,  a  new  branch  was  added  in  the 
organization  of  women's  associations.  After  1852 
associations  originated  also  in  Holland,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  in  1859  an 
association  for  supporting  Lutheran  congregations 
was  formed  in  Russia.  At  several  universities 
students'  associations  were  called  into  existence. 
Institutions  like  the  Evangelical  Society  for  Prot- 
estant Germans  in  North  America  at  Barmen  and 
Elberfeld,  the  Society  for  Pastoral  Assistance  in 
Berlin,  the  Rhenish  Institute  for  Pastoral  Assistance 
in  Dmsburg,  the  Jerusalem  Association  in  Berlin,  the 
LtUherischer  Gotteskasten  (q.v.),  all  originated  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gustav-Adolf- Verein.  Asso- 
ciations in  foreign  countries,  working  in  the  same 
spirit,  but  having  no  connection  with  the  original 
German  association,  have  been  established  in  Bel- 
gium, France,  Rumania,  and  Italy,  though  E^ng-* 
land,  Denmark,  and  America  do  not  possess  them. 
Since  its  beginning,  the  Gustav-Adolf- Verein  has 
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expended  33,094,06974  marka  and  supported  4,518 
coE^gF^atioDs  of  whieh  2,729  belonged  to  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  1,20S  to  the  Austrian  Monarchy^  and 
586  id  other  European  countries  and  countries 
outside  of  Europe.  To  this  sum  must  be  added 
424p334.33  marks  for  personal  support  and  con- 
inbutiooB  m  kind.  The  Association  has  built  1,972 
cburehes  and  houses  of  prayer,  SS2  sehoolhooses, 
Tfl8  piarBona^es  and  established  SO  cemeteries.  It 
b&s  paid  epecbl  attention  to  Evangelical  instruc- 
tion in  the  Diaspora,  and  baa  also  cared  for  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  ministers  and  teachers  and 
contributed  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
aaylums  and  teachers'  seminari^.  The  principal 
periodicals  published  in  the  interests  of  the  as- 
sociation are  the  Darmsiddter  BUe  (since  1843), 
Mdrkitcher  BoUj  Thuringer  Boie^  Rhmnisch-wesifdln 
ucAes  Ottdav-A  doy-Biati,  Oe^ierreu^ischer  ProteBianif 
GvMav-Ad&tf'BericMe  aus  Leiden,  and  others. 

(K.  ZlMMERMANN.) 
BisuoQftAFHr:  K.  ZimiaBrnmnUt  O^xchkhte  dt4  Guaiav- 
Adid}-V«mn»,  Dtimmmdt,  1877;  W.  Preasel,  Samttirui 
ntr  GetdkkAfff  dn  GuiUiv^Adoif-Vereins.  2  vols.,  FreieD- 
«aJd«^  IS7S:  Dtr  GuttAH-Adalf-ytn^in  unddaa  VoUt  itmel, 
Tabinean,  1879;  W.  Zftehimmer.  Eim  Ou^tav- Adolf  - 
Bm^,  Hftlle.  IS8S;  K.  tienratb.  Gr^ehicktt  df*  liaupt- 
9€ttin§  der  Gjitktv^AdoifStiUung.  1344-^4,  KSmgaberg. 
1904;  F.  BUuickmeUtfr,  Outtitv-Adalf-StMfukn^  Leipjsic, 
ISSH;     idem»   Fe4tMdiTif1en  fur   Gu»tav-Adolf-V^eine^   ib. 

GUSTAITDS  ADOLPSUS.    See   Thihtt   Years' 
Wam. 
G17STAVUS  VASA    See  Swedih, 

GUTHE,  gG'te,  HERMANN:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Westerhnde,  a  viUage  of  Brunswick, 
May  10,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  imiver- 
sitiea  of  Gottingen  (1S67-69)  and  Eriangen  (1869- 
1870;  1873),  and  after  being  a  private  tutor  in 
Livonia  from  187Q  to  1873  was  a  lecturer  at  Gottin- 
gen  from  1873  to  1877,  In  1S77  he  became  a  pri- 
vat-dooent  at  Leipsic,  and  seven  years  later  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  of  associate  pro- 
feuor  of  Old  Testament  ejce^sb.  In  1881  and  1904 
he  was  in  Palestine,  engaged  in  scientific  excava* 
tioD,  His  theological  standpoint  is  one  of  ethical 
supematuralkm  with  entire  freedom  in  historical 
i^pe&rch.  He  has  edited  the  Zmtschrifi  dea  detUsehen 
FaidMtina^Vereim  from  187S  to  1S96  and  its  Mittei- 
lungett  und  Nachrichien  since  1897,  and  has  also 
written:  De  fmieris  fwiwne  Jeremiana  (Leipaic, 
1877);  AuMgri^mngen  hei  Jerusalem  (18S3);  Palds- 
Hma  in  Biid  umd  Wort  (2  vols.,  Stui^rt,  1883-84; 
the  German  edition  of  Pi^ure»qus  Palestine  in 
etrflaboration  with  G.  Ebers);  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
iMtad  (Ffeibm^,  1899);  The  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Neh^miak  in  The  Polychrorw  Bible  (New  York, 
1901);  Juaia  (Tabtngen,  1907);  and  Paldslina 
(BldcEeldf  1908).  He  hkewtse  prepared  a  number 
of  mBpo  of  Paleatiiie  and  a  Kurtet  Bibelwiirterbuch 
wflh  the  aasistanoe  of  other  scholars  (Tilbingen, 
1903). 

GUTHLAC,  gtfth'lac,  SADIT:  Pieabyter  and  her- 
mit ol  Crowland  (40  tn,  s,s.e,  of  Lincoln,  Lincoln- 
dm} ;  b.  in  Mercia  e.  673 ;  d.  at  Crowland  Apr.  1 1 ,  714. 
H^  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Mercian  nobleman  and 
in  his  youth  came  under  the  influenoe  of  the  martial 
ipirit  of  the  time.    For  nine  year^  he  led  a  band  of 


his  feUow  noblemen  in  a  hfe  of  wild  guerriUa  warfare 
until  his  conversion  in  697.  He  then  became  a 
tonsured  monk  in  the  monastery  at  Repton  and  in 
the  next  two  years  learned  all  the  psalms,  canticles, 
hymns,  and  prayers  used  in  the  choir  service.  In 
699  lie  began  his  hfe  as  a  hermit  at  Crowland,  then 
a  dreary  island  of  the  Welbnd,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  fen.  Hero  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
religious  devotion,  subsisting  on  one  meal  a  day, 
composed  of  barley  bread  and  water,  which  he  took 
after  sunset.  Like  St.  Anthony  he  was  for  years 
tormented  by  visions  of  demons,  until  he  was 
rescued  from  them  by  his  patron  St.  Bartholomew^ 
His  fame  for  piety  spread  far  and  wide,  and  pil- 
grims of  all  classes  visited  him.  One  of  these  was 
Hcdda^  bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  ordained  him  priest. 
He  was  buried  in  his  oratory,  and  a  year  after  hia 
death  his  remains  were  placed  in  a  shrine,  which  at 
once  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  In  716 
Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  reared  over  his  relics  the 
building  which  afterward  grew  into  Crowland 
Abbey. 

BiBLiooaAPBT:  The  Vila  by  Felii  of  Croylnjid,  wjth  other 
matfirial,  w  itt  ASB,  April,  ii,  38-00;  also  id  R.  Gough, 
HUtoru  and  AnHQuilUf  &f  Croj/fandf  AiAtrt/f  PP>  131-153, 
I^ndon,  1783:  is  edited  by  W.  de  Gray  Birch.  Wisbeck* 
1831,  atid  ad  Eng.  IrauAl.  with  the  Aji^Io-SaitDa  Vernon 
wma  edited  by  C.  W.  GoodwiD,  London.  1848.  Consult: 
C.  F.  de  Th  Montalembort,  I^et  Moinea  d*occidentt  V.  US- 
129,  Paria,  1868;    DN&,  Edii.  373-374. 

GUTHBIE,  THOBfAS:  Free  Chureh  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Brechin  (fM)  m.  n.n.e.  of  Edinburgh),  Forfar- 
shire, Scotland,  July  12,  1803j  d,  at  St.  Leonards 
on  the  Sea  (now  a  part  of  Hasting),  SuJisex,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  23,  1S73.  He  entered  Ed  in  bnigh  Uni- 
versity  in   his   thirteenth   year;     w^as 

Life    and   liceniied    by    Brechin    Presbytery    in 

Ministry*  1825;  and  after  two  yejirs  of  further 
study  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris ^  fol- 
lowed  by  two  years  as  a  bank  agent  in  Brechin, 
l>ecame  parish  minister  of  Arbirlot^  Forfarshire,  in 
1H30.  His  Evangelical  preaching,  pastoral  zeal, 
and  strenuous  opposition  both  to  voluntaryism  and 
to  patronage  attracted  public  notice,  and  led,  in 
1837,  to  his  translation  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Old  Greyfriars,  Etlinburgh*  In  1840,  the  charge 
was  divided,  and  a  new  church  (St.  Jolm's)  was 
built,  of  which  Guthrie  became  minister^  with  the 
Cowgate  aa  his  territorial  sphere. 

Meanwhile  the  conflict  between  church  and  law 
coury  over  the  Veto  Act  had  culminated  in  1838^ 
when  the  Court  of  Session  enjoined  the  Church 
to  induct  a  quaUfled  but  unpopular  presentee 
to  Auchterarder.  Guthrie  w^ould  have  preferred 
agitation  for  the  aboHtion  of  patronage  to  a  Veto 
Act  of  disputed  legality;  but  he  attached  him- 
self cordially  to  the  non-intrusionists.  In  1840  he 
preached  in  Strathbogie  by  instruction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
He  itinerated  in  behalf  of  n on- intrusion  and  ''  epir^ 
itual  independence. '^  His  sagacity  and  tact  helped 
to  prevent  division  in  the  convocation  of  1842. 

After  the  Disruption,  Guthrie  became  minister  of 
Free  St,  John's,  Edinbut^h,  erected  fifty  yards  from 
his  former  church.  For  about  twenty  years  he 
ministered  to  a  large  and  inSuential  congregation, 
and  attracted  crowds  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
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the  world.  His  chief  service  to  the  Free  Church 
after  the  Disruption  was  the  raising  in  1845-46  of 
£115,000  as  a  manse  fund.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  Ill 
health,  brought  on  by  overwork,  constrained  him  to 
retire  from  the  pastorate  in  1864,  when  a  testimo- 
nial, including  a  gift  of  £5,000,  was  presented  to  him 
in  the  name  of  contributors  from  all  ranks  and  of 
many  churches  and  lands. 

Guthrie's  most  signal  philanthropic  service  was 
the    mstitution    of    '*  Ragged    Schools  **    for    the 
reclamation  of  juvenile  "  waifs,"  who 
His  Philan-  were  fed,  taught,  and  trained  for  in- 
thropic      dustrial    work.      His   e£Forts    in    this 
Efforts,      sphere,   along   with   those   of  Sheriff 
Watson  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  Dr.  W. 
Robertson  of  New  Greyfriara  Parish,  Edinburgh, 
awakened  public  interest,  and  resulted  in  various 
Industrial  Schools  Acts,  through  which  magistrates 
received   power   to   *'  commit "    to   such   schools 
vagrant  and  neglected,  even  though  not  criminal, 
children.    Guthrie  was  also  an  early  and  powerful 
advocate  of  total  abstinent^.    I^-work,  The  City: 
its  Sins  and  Sorrows  (London,'^1657),  and  three 
tracts  (1851-53)  on  the  sinful  foQy  of  New  Year 
drinking  customs,  were  widely  circulated  and  fruit- 
ful.   He  was  a  warm  friend  of  foreign  missions  and 
devoted  his  sermon  as  retiring  moderator  to  their 
advocacy.    He  was  still  more  notable  in  pleading 
for  the  Waldensian  Church  and  its  mission  work. 
Guthrie  was  an  ardent  but  not  aarrow  Presby- 
terian and  Free-churchman.     He  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  imion  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.    In  1843,  he  exerted  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  insertion  in  the  Free-church 
His  Broad-  standards    of    what    might    preclude 
mindedness.  union   with   the  Secession  Churches. 
His  Plea  for  Union  in  1867  and  some 
of  his  latest  letters  strongly  urged  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  union.     He  disapproved  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Free-church  schools  after  the  Disrup- 
tion, and  looked  forward  to  a  national  system  of 
education. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  ministry  Guthrie 
exerted  a  most  extensive  influence  by  his  pen. 
Literary  distinction  had  already  been 
Writings,    obtamed  through  his  Gospel  in  Ezekiel 
(Edinburgh,    1856),    Christ    and    the 
Inheritance  of  the  SairUs  (1858),  and  several  vol- 
imies  of  sermons.    He  now  became  editor  of  a  new 
periodical,  the  Sunday  Magazine^  in  which  appeared 
originally,  in  serial  form,  Man  and  the  Gospel,  The 
Angels*  Song,  The  Parables,  Our  Father^s  Business, 
Out  of  Harness,  Early  Piety,  Studies  of  Character, 
and  Sundays  Abroad.      All  his  works  were  repub- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  were  as  popular 
there  as  in  Great  Britain.  Henry  Cowan. 

Biblioorapht:  AiUobiography  of  Thomuu  Quthrie  .  .  .  and 
Memoir  by  hia  Sons  .  .  .  D.  K.  and  C.  J.  Guthrie,  2  vola., 
London,  1874-75;  O.  Sraeaton,  Tfumuu  Guthrie^  Edin- 
burgh. 1900;  DNB,  xsdii.  380-382. 

GUYON,  gi'Sn',  JEANNE  MARIE  BOUVIER  DE 
LA  MOTTE:  French  mystical  writer  of  the  Quietist 
school;  b.  at  Montargis  (38  m.  e.  of  Orleans)  Apr.  13, 
1648;  d.at  Blois  June  9,  1717.  Her  earliest  educa^ 
tion  was  received  in  convents.   As  a  yoimg  girl  of 


delicate  constitution,  she  displayed  an  enthusiastio 
tendency  toward  an  ascetic,  self-tormenting  mysti- 
cism, marked  especially  by  a  fervent 
Early  life,  devotion  to  the  name  of  Jesus.  She 
early  became  familiar  with  the  wri- 
tings of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Jane  Frances 
de  Chantal  (see  Visitation,  Order  op  thb)  and 
began  instinctively  to  make  all  the  vows  and  prac- 
tise all  the  good  works  she  found  recommended  in 
the  latter's  works. 

Her  great  desire  was  to  join  an  order,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Visitation  founded  by  her  model, 
but  her  mother  had  other  plans  for  her.  On  Jan. 
28, 1664,  she  was  married  to  a  rich  man 
Marriage,  twenty-two  years  her  senior,  Jacques 
Guyon,  Seigneur  de  Chesnay,  whom 
she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  two  or  three  days 
before.  She  was  exceedingly  unhappy  in  the  world- 
ly and  otherwise  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  her 
husband's  house,  and  her  only  consolation  was  to 
maintain  unbroken  communion  with  God;  but, 
insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  practises  of 
mysticism,  she  found  it  difficult  to  live  a  life  of 
prayer  imtil  a  young  Franciscan  whom  she  met  at 
her  father's  spoke  the  decisive  words  which  were  to 
direct  her  whole  life:  "  Your  trouble  comes  from 
seeking  externally  what  all  the  time  is  within  you. 
Accustom  yourself  to  seek  God  in  your  own  heart, 
and  you  will  find  him  there."" 

From  this  time  she  began  the  methodical  practise 
of  ascetic  usages,  scourging  herself  till  the  blood 
came,  wearing  nettles  next  to  her  skin  and  a  girdle 
set  with  sharp  nails,  drank  bitter  drafts  to  spoU 
the  taste  of  the  little  food  she  allowed  herself,  and 
broke  off  all  intercourse  with  the  world.  Not  long 
after  she  had  entered  on  this  course  of  life,  she  be- 
came acquainted  in  Paris  with  the  prioress  of  the 
Benedictine  nuns  there,  Genevieve  Granger,  who 
recommended  her  to  the  mystic  Bertot  as  her  di- 
rector. In  the  same  summer,  under  the  prioress' 
advice,  she  went  through  the  solemn  form  of  a 
mystical  espousal  with  Christ.  Four  years  later 
M.  Guyon  died.  His  wife  had  given  him  the  most 
devoted  care  during  his  illness;  but  she  felt  that 
now  her  chains  were  broken  and  she  was  free  to 
devote  her  whole  life  unreservedly  to  God.  The 
next  day  she  renewed  her  mystical  espousal  and 
vowed  never  to  take  another  earthly  husband,  on 
condition  that  her  director  approved  of  making  the 
vow  for  life. 

In  1680  she  went  to  Paris  for  a  time,  and  entered 

into  correspondence  with  P^re  la  Combe,  superior 

of  the  Bamabites  at  Thonon.    Moved 

Widow-     by  his  words  and  by  some  striking 

hood.    Re-  occurrences  at  the  time,  she  believed 

lations  with  herself  called  by  God  to  go  to  Geneva. 

Vhre  la      The  bishop  of  that  diocese  (d'Aran- 

Combe.      thon)  being  then  in  Paris,  she  sought 

an  interview  with  him  and  told  him 

it  was  her  intention  to  devote  her  property  to  the 

foundation  of  a  community  for  "  those  who  were 

willing  truly  to  turn  to  God  and  serve  him  without 

reserve."    The  bishop  told  her  of  an  association 

already  at  work  in  his  diocese  for  the  education  of 

the  daughters  of  Protestants  and  other  converts  to 

the  Catholic  faith,  which  was  planning  to  establidi 
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an  institution  at  Gez,  and  offered  her  the  headship 
of  this  community.  She  set  off  without  telling 
any  one  of  her  intention,  reached  Geneva  on  July  21, 
1681,  and  proceeded  to  Gex,  where  she  was  joined 
by  Pdre  la  Combe,  whom  she  now  (Bertot  having 
died  just  before)  adopted  as  her  spiritual  father. 
She  was  not  at  all  comfortable  in  the  house,  how- 
ever, so  that  it  was  not  long  before  she  gave  up  the 
project  and  took  refuge  with  the  Ursulines  of  Tho- 
non.  Here  her  life  began  to  be  a  continuous  series 
of  visions  and  revelations;  and  here,  at  la  Combe's 
instance,  she  entered  on  her  career  as  an  author. 
When  la  Combe  left  Thonon  to  take  up  a  position 
in  the  household  of  the  Bishop  of  VerceUi,  she 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Marquise  de  Prunai 
to  Turin  BO  as  to  be  near  him.  She  intended  to 
reside  there  permanently;  but  he  announced  to  her 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  at  once  to  Paris.  She 
3rielded,  and  went  as  far  as  Grenoble,  where  she 
began  her  conmientary  on  the  Scriptures  and  became 
an  object  of  general  attention  as  her  fame  had 
already  been  spread  abroad.  She  was  soon,  how- 
ever, denounced  as  a  dangerous  person,  in  fact  a 
sorceress  in  league  with  the  Evil  One,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  flight.  She  went  first  to  Marseilles, 
and  finally,  on  Good  Friday,  1685,  made  her  appear- 
ance at  Vercelli. 

Here  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  her  finding  at 

last  a  peaceful  retreat,  as  the  bishop  planned  to  use 

her  for  the  foundation  of  a  congregation 

Returns    of  women;    but  a  dangerous  illness 

to  Paris,  sent  her  back  to  Paris,  whither  la 
Her  Ideas  Combe  got  permission  to  accompany 
Condemned,  her.  She  had  hardly  reached  there 
before  she  found  that  her  own  brother, 
a  priest,  and  others  were  working  against  la  Combe; 
suspicion  of  his  relations  with  Madame  Guyon  and 
the  charige  of  being  a  follower  of  Molinos  led  to  his 
being  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  on  the  order  of  the 
ardibishop  (Oct.,  1687).  But  the  attack  was 
directed  not  merely  against  him.  It  was  reported 
to  the  king  that  M^ulam  Guyon  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Quietistic  mysticism,  and  that  she  held  meetings 
of  a  prohibited  sort.  By  royal  order  she  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  a  convent  of  the  Visita- 
tion  (Jan.  29,  1688);  but  she  was  fortimate  enough 
to  oilist  the  sympathy  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon, 
who  procured  her  release.  From  1688  to  1694  she 
lived  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  with  her  married 
dau^ter.  At  St.  C^r  she  came  into  contact  with 
Ftedon,  and  began  a  lively  interchange  of  relig- 
ions ideas  with  him.  Her  friends  brought  about  a 
meeting  also  with  Bossuet,  who  came  to  see  her 
and  looked  at  her  manuscripts  early  in  1694. 

New  trials  were,  however,  preparing.  Her  ideas 
had  found  entrance  into  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
fldiool  at  St.  Cyr,  and  the  confessor  of  Madame  de 
Ifaintenon  denounced  them  as  dangerous  and  heret- 
ical, which  led  to  her  visits  there  being  interdicted. 
Soon  it  was  reported  that  Bossuet  had  found  a 
nuniber  of  grave  errors  in  her  writings,  and  accu- 
flatioas  were  even  whispered  against  her  manner 
of  life.  She  besought  Madame  de  Maintenon  for 
an  investigation,  and  a  commission  was  named, 
eooaisting  of  Bossuet;  de  Noailles,  Bishop  of  ChA- 
b;  and  Tronson,  superior  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  friend 


of  F^nelon's.  The  final  result  of  their  meetings, 
at  the  latter  of  which  F^nelon,  now  archbishop  of 
Cambrai,  assisted,  was  made  known  on  Mar.  10, 
1695.  Thirty  propositions  collected  from  her  wri- 
tings were  condemned.  On  Apr.  15  she  signed  a 
revocation  of  these  propositions,  after  which 
Bossuet  gave  her  a  certificate  of  orthodoxy.  Re- 
turning to  Paris  from  Meaux,  where  she  had  spent 
some  time  for  convenience  of  examination,  she 
felt  fortified  by  her  rehabilitation  and  began  to 
hold  meetings  for  promoting  the  spiritual  life.  On 
Dec.  28  she  was  again  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
first  at  Vincennes  and  afterward  in  the  Bastille. 
She  remained  in  confinement  until  the  king  and 
Bossuet  had  obtained  from  the  pope  (Mar.,  1699) 
a  condemnation  of  her  Maximes  des  sainU^  and 
Bossuet  had  emerged  victorious  from  his  conflict 
with  F^nelon.  He  now  began  to  take  a  milder 
tone  with  her,  and  she  was  released  either  in  1700 
or  1702.  She  lived  fifteen  years  longer  in  retire- 
ment at  Diziers  near  Blois,  where  her  son  was, 
maintaining  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
admirers  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land. 

Madame  Guyon 's  influence  did  not  perish  with 
her,  but  spread  wider  throughout  France  and  the 

surrounding  coimtries,  where  her  fol- 

Her      lowers  regarded  as  Gospel  truths  her 

Influence    maxims — that  the  true  Christian  must 

and         strive  for  a  pure,  wholly  disinterested 

Writings,    love;   that  he  must  pray,  not  in  order 

to  gain  anything,  even  salvation,  from 
God,  but  as  an  act  of  submission  and  resignation 
without  any  will  of  his  own;  that  perfect  prayer  is 
mental  power,  the  resting  in  God  without  words 
and  without  will;  that  he  who  has  attained  this 
state  is  thenceforth  without  sin.  Since  this  kind 
of  "intemar*  religion,  without  dependence  on  the 
institutions  and  sacraments  of  the  Church,  was  ac- 
ceptable to  Protestants,  it  had  numerous  fol- 
lowers among  the  members  of  different  religious 
bodies  in  both  EngLnnd  and  Germany.  Among 
Madame  Guyon 's  works  the  following  are  note- 
worthy: her  autobiography  in  three  volumes 
(Cologne,  1720);  Moyen  court  et  trks  facile  pour 
Voraiaon  (Lyons,  1688);  Le  Cantique  des  cantiguea, 
irUerpr^  selon  le  sens  mystique  (Grenoble,  1685); 
and  her  version  of  the  Bible  with  notes  and  reflec- 
tions (Les  Torrens  spiriiuels,  30  vols.,  Cologne, 
17ia-15).  (C.  Ppender.) 

Bibliooraput:  A  number  of  Madame  Guyon's  works  are 
acoeiisible  in  English,  e.g..  her  Autobiography,  Bristol. 
1772,  Dublin,  1776,  Bristol.  1806.  and  a  full  transl.  by 
T.  T.  Allen,  2  vols.,  London,  1897;  many  of  her  Potm* 
were  translated  by  W.  Cowper,  London,  1811,  and  they 
4^peared,  edited  and  arranged,  with  a  short  life,  by  A. 
Saunders  Dyer,  Glasgow,  1887;  A  Method  of  Prayer,  An 
Analy»i$  .  .  .  by  T.  C.  Upham,  London,  1850;  A  Short 
and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer,  ib.  1867;  and  A  Method  of 
Prayer,  by  D.  MaoFadyen.  ib.  1902. 

On  her  life  consult:  J.  B.  Bossuet,  Quakeriam  h  la 
mode,  or  a  Hietory  of  Quietism,  partieularly  that  of  .  .  . 
Madame  Guyone,  Containing  her  Life,  Propheciee  and 
Vieiona,  London,  1698:  L.  M.  Francis,  The  Biographise 
of  Lady  Rueeell  and  Madame  Ouyon,  Boston,  1832;  C. 
Hermes,  ZUge  aue  dem  Leben  der  Frau  von  Guion,  Magde- 
burg, 1845:  T.  C.  Upham,  Life  and  Religioua  Opiniom 
and  Experience  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Ouyon,  2  vols.* 
New  York,  1847;  H.  Heppe,  Oeeehid^U  der  qui§li§HMtkem 
Myetik,  pp.  145  sqq.,  Berlin,  1875;    A.  Qnrmr 
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iur  la  condamnaiion  du  livrs  de^  Masime*  det  Smni*. 
l^UFiK,  IS7S;  L.  Guerrier,  Modame  Qupan,  m  eie^  ia  doc- 
trine &t  ton  iit/fiwncff,  Farin.  1881;  H.  T.  Chwver,  Corre- 
tpandtm-LtM  of  Faiik  and  Vttfuj  of  Modame  Ouyon,  New 
York,  ISSS:  H.  Delacroix*  Biudu  d'Mtkdre  H  d(J  pt^fchiA- 
offii  du  mjffticismet  Park.  190S, 

GWATKm,  HENRY  MBLVILL:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Bttrrow-on-Soar  (8  m.  n.  of  Leices- 
ter), Leicestershire,  July  30,  1844.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.  A.,1867), 
where  he  waft  fellow  m  1S6S-74  and  theological 
tutor  ill  1874^1.  Since  1891  he  has  been  Dixie 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  hifltory  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  and  fellow  of  Emuaanud  College. 
He  was  also  Gifford  lecturer  at  Edinburgh  in  IUOtS-^S 
and  has  written  Studies  of  Ariani'Sm  {Cambridge, 
1882);  The  Arian  Conitover^  (London,  1889); 
S^£(±ifjfm  frmn  Early  Christian  WriierB  (1893); 
The  Eye  for  SpirUual  Things  (Edinburgh,  1906); 
and  The  Knowledge  of  God  (Gifford  lectures,  1906), 

GWYHNj  JOHU :  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  at  Lame 
(18  m,  n.e.  of  Belfast),  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
Aug.  28,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  (B.A.,  1S50;  M.A.,  1854),  where  he 
was  fellow  in  1853-^4.  He  was  also  warden  of  St* 
Columba's  College,  Dublin,  from  1856  to  1864,  and 
from  1863  to  1SS2  was  rector  of  TuUyaughnish, 
County  Donegal  J  in  addition  to  being  dean  of 
Rap  hoe  ia  1 873-82 »  After  being  rector  of  Temple- 
more^  County  Derry  (1882-83),  he  waE  Archbishop 
King's  Lecturer  in  divinity  in  Dublin  University 
(1883-88)  and  since  18SS  has  been  regius  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  same  university.  He  has  written 
CommenlaTy  on  the  Episth  to  the  Epftemnns  in  The 
Speaker* a  Cominentary  (London,  1881),  besides  ed- 
iting The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  in  a  Syriac  Ver~ 
mon  hitherto  Unknomn  (DubUnt  1897)*  and  The  Book 
of  Armagh  (1905),  and  translating  Selections  from 
Ephraim  and  Aphrohai  in  The  Nicene  and  Post- 
Ntcene  Fathers,  second  seHea  (Edinburgh,  1898). 

GYROVAGI  ("CircuiVWanderers,"  almost  = 
"Tramps^'):  Vagrant  monks  who  subaiated  upon 
charity.  Benedict  of  Nursia  mentions  them  as 
being  worse  than  the  cenobites^  eremites*  or  Sara- 
baitcs  (q.v.),  and  desired  their  esctermtnation 
{R^pilat  i-)*  Taking  advantage  of  the  general  rule 
of  hospitaUtj  they  roved  from  one  ccU  to  another. 


refusing  to  adopt  the  community-life.  Even  prior 
to  Benedict's  day  they  were  common  in  the  Occi- 
dent. Augustine  calls  them  drcdlvom^^  or  Cir- 
cumcelliones  (q.v.),  and  relates  that  they  were  the 
first  monks  to  carry  on  a  brisk  traffic  in  spurious 
bones  of  martyrs*  Cassian  also  mentions  a  class  of 
monks  who  were  probably  identical  with  Benedict's 
gyro  vagi,  and  the  drcummUiimm  of  Augustine, 
They  were  notorious  gluttons,  ^rank  from  fasting 
and  even  beguiled  the  cloister  brethren  to  break 
fasts  of  obUgation*  The  earliest  report  of  such 
unstable  monks  in  the  Orient  ia  contained  in  a 
Greek  tract  on  ascetic  rules  (cf*  MPG^  sxxi.  84, 
119)*  Nilus  the  Sinaite  (d.  after  430)  complains 
of  these  "false  monks"  (bk,  iii.,  episi.  119),  and 
Johannea  Climacus  (d,  606)  warns  the  true  and 
settled  anchorites  to  beware  of  all  gyro  vagi  (Scala 
paradisi  grmiu^f   xjcvii*)- 

The  Church  soon  recognized  the  duty  of  rest  rain- 
ing the  excesses  of  these  vagrants.  The  Gallican 
synods  at  Angprs  in  453  (camion  viii*),  and  at  Vanncs 
in  465  (canons  vi.  and  vii.)  ruled  that  the  roving 
monks  should  be  debarred  from  coram xmi on  and 
on  occasion  should  be  strictly  disciplined;  the  two 
Spanish  synods  at  Toledo  in  633  (canon  liii.)  and 
646  (canon  v.)  demanded  that  the  relifioH  vaga- 
bundi  should  either  be  coordinated  with  the  elergf 
or  else  consigned  to  the  cloister.  The  monastic 
foundations  of  Ciesarius  of  Aries,  Benedict  of  Nur^ 
sia,  and  Cassiodonis  in  the  sixth  century  served  to 
repress  wandering  monks,  expressly  binding  their 
inmates  to  persevere  in  the  monastic  estate  until 
dea  th ,  and  to  remain  in  the  cloister  first  selected .  The 
triumph  of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  the  eighth  century 
brought  Western  monaslicism  under  the  fixed  oen- 
obite  form.  In  the  East  measures  to  suppress  ro- 
ving monks  were  taken  by  the  Council  of  Chaleedon 
in  451  (<^noniv.),also  by  Justinian* and  later  by  the 
Se<^nd  Trullan  Council  in  692  (canon  xlii.).  Not- 
withstanding these  enactments,  there  were  roving 
impostors  in  monks'  garb  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.  Later  the  terra  **  gyro  vagi"  was  sometimes 
appUed  to  unsettled  and  migratory  clerics. 

G.  GrOtkmacher* 

BiBLioaiiAFBT:  E.  Mart^ne,  Comm^ntariu*  in  rtffuiA  S. 
Btm^icti^  pp.  53  aqq.*  P&Hi.  1690;  A.  Calmet*  C^trnm^n- 
iaire  rur  h  ri^gU  de  S.  Benoit,  pp.  26  mm.,  ib.  1734;  Helm- 
by«ber»  Qrd^n  und  Konffr^gaiionen^  1. 110;  iCL,  vi,  1403-01. 
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HAAG,  EMILE:  French  Protestant;  b.  at  Mont- 
b^liard  (100  m.  n.e.  of  ChAlon)  Nov.  10,  1810; 
d.  at  Paris  May  11,  1865.  He  studied  law  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  after  being  a  tutor  in  Poland  for  two 
years,  was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy 
in  a  commercial  school  in  Leipsic.  In  1836  he  left 
Leipsic  together  with  his  brother  Eugene  (q.v.)  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  supported  himself  by  mis- 
cellaneous literary  work.  He  is  best  known  by  his  col- 
laboration with  his  brother  in  the  preparation  of 
La  France  protestante  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1846-59),  a 
biographical  dictionary  to  which  he  contributed 
the  articles  on  the  artists  and  poets.  He  likewise 
wrote  SaJbires  et  poesies  diver ses  (Paris,  1844). 


HAAG,  EUGENE:  French  Protestant;  brother 
of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Montb^liard  (100  m.  n.e. 
of  ChAlon)  Feb.  11,  1808;  d.  at  Paris  Mar.  5,  1868. 
After  studying  theology  at  Strasburg,  he  conducted 
a  boarding-school  at  Cemay,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed professor  of  literature  at  a  commercLEd 
school  in  Leipsic.  In  1836  he  went  with  his  brother 
to  Paris,  and  there  supported  himself  by  translating 
and  by  contributing  to  the  periodical  press.  He  also 
prepared  a  report  on  German  military  science  for 
the  Duke  of  Orl^ns,  assisted  in  A.  J.  Matter's 
revision  of  the  Bible  (Paris,  1850)  and  in  editing 
several  periodicals,  not  only  religious  but  even 
medical.     Among  his  works  special  mention  may 
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be  made  of  Mb  Vie  de  LtOher  (Valence,  1S40);  Vie 
tie  Colm-n  (Paris,  1840);  Hiskmrt  des  dogmm  ehrS^ 
titnM  {2  vols,,  Paris,  1B62);  and  the  posthumouB 
Thftdjogie  btblique  (1870).  His  chief  fame,  however, 
rests  upon  his  La  Fram^  prote^ante  {9  vols,,  Paris, 
IB46-S&),  to  which  he  contribut-ed  all  the  articles 
except  thoee  on  artista  and  poets.  Together  with 
C,  Weifis,  A,  Coquerel,  jr.^  and  C.  R^id  he  also 
founded  in  1S52  the  Soci^ti  d*histmre  du  iyrotestanr- 
tixmi  fran^aiSj  of  which  he  was  secretary  and  vice- 
president,  as  well  as  editor  of  the  journal  of  the 
soctetj. 

HAAS,  JOHir  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM :  Lutheran ; 
b.  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  31.  1862.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (A.B.,  1SS4), 
the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphm 
(1887),  and  the  Universtty  of  Leipaic  (1887-88). 
He  then  held  pastorates  at  Grace  Lutheran  Church, 
New  York  City,  in  1S88-96,  and  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  same  city  in  1896-1904.  Since  1904 
be  ha9  been  president  of  Muhlenberg  College^  AUen- 
towQ  Ra,y  where  he  is  also  profesaor  of  religion  and 
philoiBophy.  In  theology  his  position  is  consen^a- 
lively  Lutheran,  although  he  makes  allowance  for 
modem  positions,  especially  with  regard  to  Biblical 
resefircb  and  the  doctrine  of  inspimtion  and  atone- 
Qient.  He  has  written  Commerdary  an  the  Oospel  of 
Mark  (New  York,  1895);  Biblioj^  Cnii^mn  (Phila- 
deipbifl,  1902);  and  B^h  LUmdure  (1903),  and 
was  ^ao  a  ooeditor  and  contributor  of  the  L^heran 
Cifdapidia  (New  York,  1899). 

HAAS,  LOREKZ:  Gcmmn  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Hungenberg,  a  village  of  Germanyi  Dec.  18^ 
1844.  He  ims  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Munich  and  Wtirzbtirg,  after  wliich  be  was  vicar 
cd  Erlangen  (1868-71 )» teacher  of  religion  at  Bam- 
berg ( 1871-73),  and  a  member  of  the  fotindation  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Augsburigt  where  he  was  also  occu- 
pied at  the  lyceum  and  gymnasium  (1873-79). 
He  than  taught  at  Burghausen  (ISSD-^)  and  at 
Munich  for  a  portion  of  a  year  (1S88),  after  which 
be  was  a  professor  at  the  lyceum  in  Paesow  in  1888- 
I9Q0.  Since  1900  he  has  held  a  similar  position 
in  the  ly<%um  of  Bamberg.  He  has  written  Die 
fuiiwendige  IfUenlitm  des  Miniiiera  sur  guUigen  Ver- 
w^uftg  der  heSiigtn  Sakramtnie  (Bamberg,  1869); 
De  pfaloaopkoTum  seejfiicoTUjn  succession'^yu^  eorum- 
que  us^ue  ad  Sejdum  Empiricum  sctiptu  (Wurzburg, 
1875);  Ueber  Hypfwiismus  ujid  Su^estwn  (Augs- 
burg,  1893);  and  Die  immaleriellc  Substafmaliiat 
der  m^tnschlkhen  Seek  (Regensburg^  1903). 

MMBAKSJTK  (LXX.,  Ambakoum;  Vulgate, 
ffabiMaM:):  The  eighth  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
From  the  subacriptioo  to  the  third  chapter  it  haa 
been  inferred  that  the  author  was  a  Levite,  and  in 
the  mperscriptjon  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  Codex 
Cib&tiafitts  this  is  stated  as  a  fact.  The  mibserip' 
txfa  nientioned  suggests  personal  official  partici- 
patJOD  in  the  song  service  of  the  Temple.  While 
them  ia  no  cerl^in  knowledge  of  Habakkuk 's  life, 
m  T^jy  rich  body  of  legend  clusters  about  his  name 
(F.  1>el)txscb,  De  Habacuci  propheim  vita  aique 
oCote,  Leipiic,  1S42).  The  titles  of  ehaps.  i.  and 
liL  stiow  that  be  was  a  well-known  prophet  of  Judah. 


The  book  Is  east  in  the  form  of  dialogue.    Chap. 

i.  2-4  contains  the  prophet's  complaint  against  the 
corruption  among  his  people;  i.  5-11  is  the  di- 
vine answer  foretelling  the  impending  judgment 
through  the  Chaldeans;  i.  12-17  expresses  the 
prophet's  wonder  at  their  use  by  the  Almighty; 
the  divine  answer  follows  in  a  fivefold  "wo" 
presaging  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  (ii.  2-20); 
cliap.  ill.  is  the  answer  of  the  trusting  community 
to  this  double  revelation,  closing  with  an  expression 
of  perfect  confidence  in  God.  The  kernel  of  the 
book  is  in  the  second  announcement,  ii.  2-3. 

Against  the  early  and  persistent  interpretation 
that  in  i.  2-4  the  prophet  has  the  Chaldeana  in 
mind  are:  (1)  that  the  same  sins  are  denounced  by 
other  prophets  (e.g.,  Ezek.  xiii.  8);  (2)  that  aa  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  prophecy  appear  the  sin,  the 
punishment,  foi-giveness^  and  restoration;  (3)  the 
use  of  '*law"  in  i.  4,  which  must  mean  the  divine 
law.  Also  that  the  punisliment  of  the  Hebrews  by 
the  Chaldeans  involves  retribution  of  the  instru- 
ment also  is  an  integral  part  of  the  prophecy.  The 
interpretation  given  avoids  any  necessity  for  con- 
sidering i.  5-11  an  interpolation,  or  for  taking  ii. 
9-20  as  a  later  addition,  or  for  regarding  the  whole 
as  a  short  preejdlic  prophecy  worked  over  in  the 
Excite. 

There  ia  only  internal  evidence  upon  w^hich  to 
determine  the  date  either  of  the  prophet  or  of  his 
writing.  Delitssach's  date,  after  the  twelfth  regnal 
year  of  Josiah,  involving  the  assumption  that  Zepb. 
i.  7  depends  on  Hab.  ii.  20,  is  doubtful^  the  de- 
pendence may  be  the  other  way.  It  is  better  to  ac- 
cept the  verdict  of  most  of  the  later  critics  and  place 
it  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Carchemiah.  De- 
ll tsssch's  later  placing  of  Habakkuk  under  Manasseh 
is  against  i.  5  '*in  your  days/' 

The  diction  of  Habakkuk  is  classical,  the  words 
are  rare  and  often  pecnhar  to  himself,  the  style  is 
artistic  and  independent  of  earlier  models.  Chap, 
iii,,  an  example  of  the  highest  art  in  Hebrew  poetjy, 
pictures  Yahweh  coming  forth  from  Sinai  in  the- 
ophany  to  judge  the  foes  of  his  people.  All  Creation 
is  in  consternation  at  his  presence;  the  earth  is 
shaken  to  its  foimdations,  sun  and  moon  withdraw 
before  the  bright  glow  of  his  arrows  and  spear.  Even 
the  prophet,  to  whom  the  purpose  of  this  coming  is 
known,  is  stricken  with  terror  until  he  recovers  in 
^-iew  of  the  end  which  he  sees  and  breaks  off  in  a 
song  of  triumph.  There  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween parts  of  the  song  and  Pa.  Ixxvii*  16-20,  and 
betweeji  Jen  iv*  13,  v.  6^  and  Hab,  i,  8,  The  pas^ge 
ii.  4  is  used  by  Paul  in  Rom,  i.  17  and  Oal.  iii.  11; 
it  is  used  also  in  Heb.  x.  37-38,  but  in  much  altered 
form.  (W.  VoLCKf.) 

It  is  Bt^rcely  possible  to  regard  as  a  unit  the 
p rophecy  ascribed  to  Habakk uk.  At  any  rate 
chap,  iii.  gives  no  indication  of  a  close  relation  with 
the  first  two  cliapters.  The  inscription  (Ui.  1)  and 
the  musical  note  (iii,  19)  indicate  the  use  of  the 
chapter  in  the  second  temple ^  while  the  style  and 
contents  correspond  to  thoiie  of  some  of  the  latest 
psalms  (e.g,,  Ps.  Ixviii*).  The  Chaldeans  of  i*  6 
are  not  mentioned  or  suggested p  and  the  fact  that 
in  verse  13,  as  the  parallelism  shows,  it  ia  the 
people  of  Israel  that  is  called  the  "anointed"  indi- 
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c^tefl  that  the  feg&I  period  is  past  and  that  the 
community  has  taken  the  plaee  of  the  king  as  the 
theocratic  representative.  The  po«m  does  not  give 
information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  impending 
danger  which  is  to  bring  about  the  intervention  of 
Yahweh  (as  in  the  days  of  old).  This  danger  can 
hardly  be  a  drought  and  failure  of  the  crops ,  siich 
as  is  suggested  in  verses  17-19;  henoe  many  recent 
critics  assume  that  these  verses  constitute  an  addi- 
tional hymn,  also  by  an  unknown  late  author.  If 
this  be  the  case^  these  two  compositions  had  appar- 
ently been  written  on  the  anme  roll  and  thus  came 
to  be  used  as  a  single  liturgical  psalm.  Before  the 
canonical  limitation  of  the  Psalter  this  composite 
psalm  was  placed  alongside  the  prophecy  contained 
in  the  first  two  chapters  on  account  of  their  general 
internal  kinship. 

The  first  two  chapters  are  not  very  easily  ex- 
plained as  an  original  unit.  It  is  not  plain  how 
the  several  sections  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  related  to  one  another;  and  while  it  is  possible 
to  connect  them  as  is  done  in  the  text  above,  such 
an  explanation  seems  somewhat  forced  and  is  rather 
to  be  accepted  as  tentative  than  as  final.  On  the 
other  band  I  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  alternative 
view  of  the  composition  of  the  prophe^sy  has  as  yet 
met  general  appro vaL  J.  F*  McCijrdy. 

Biai.loafiAl'tfY;  F.  DeUtiaeh,  Dtr  Prophtt  Hahakkiik,  Leip- 
fliOp  1M3;  L.  Reiiike,  Da- Proj^et  Habakuk,  Brixep,  1S70 
(i^Dt«iiiB  full  list  of  earlier  warlu);  A.  G.  Baumgu-tsifir, 
Le  Pr&phtU  Hohakkuk,  Leipsic.  188Si  F.  W.  Farrar.  Tfyt 
Minor  Fropheis^  in  Men  of  £A*  Bifii*  Swif,  l/jncUm.  1890; 
F.  Gliesebrecht,  Beitmge  xur  Jeiaiakritik,  pp.  170  aqq., 
OattingBn,  1800:  E.  Siuker,  Th<f  Pmim  qJ  Hoff^kkuk, 
Cambrid^,  1890;  K,  Budde,  in  Bxpo*itor,  May.  18fl5; 
A.  E.  Davidwti,  in  Cambridfte  Bikle  far  SdhooU,  iSfifi; 
W,  Nowackp  Dis  kleimn  Propheten,  G^kttliiesii,  ISO?;  G. 
A.  Smith,  The  Book  &f  tha  Tu*etpe,  vol  ii.^  London,  186S; 
DB,  u.  209-273;  KB,  d.  1921-2S;  JE,  vi.  11 7-11 S^  B. 
Bubin,  DoM  Buch  Habakkuk,  Tilbincon,  1006;  F.  Nicolftf- 
d^i,  La  Composition  du  lii^e  d'Habacuc,  Paris,  ]Q08» 

EABEHK0R5,  ha'b&r-kem,  PETER:  Lutheran 
theolugian  and  eoatroversialist;  b.  at  Butzbach 
(24  m.n.  of  Frankfort),  Hesae^  May  9,  1604;  d,  at 
G lessen  Apr.  1676.  In  1625  he  went  to  Marburg, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  with  such  succesa  as  to 
win  the  approval  and  fnendship  of  Mentzer.  AtU^r 
passing  eome  time  at  Leipsic  and  8trasburg,  and  at 
Cologne  to  acquamt  himself  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic polemiCj  he  became  in  1632  professor  of  physics 
at  Marburg,  but  r&iigned  ia  the  following  year  to 
become  court  preacher  at  Giesaen,  where  in  1650 
he  was  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  reorgan- 
ised university.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  JuHtUfl  Feuerbom,  in  1658  he  held  the  rank  of 
senior  professor  in  theology  and  was  the  recognized 
head  of  the  faculty.  Hia  importance  resta  in  the 
fact  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen  and  with  it  Upper  Hesse  faithful  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  ism.  Most 
noteworthy  of  his  writings  agsinat  the  Roman 
Catholics  ia  the  Vindi&xtio  Lutheranm  fidet  cotdra 
lietferictim  Ulrieum  Hunnium  (Marburg,  1633). 
Against  the  Syncretiats  he  wrote:  Fidelia  contra 
Sifncretismum  instituin  ndmonitio  (Gieaaen,  1665); 
Bnodatio  errorum  Syncreti^icorum  (1665);  Vindi^^ 
Syncretisms  Casaelano  opposikB  de  S,  C(Ena  (1669), 

(F.  BossE.) 


Biiii,[c>Git  AFFiT :  F.  W.  Strieder,  Orundlaife  su  einer  htttimAen 
Gdehrttn-  und  SchrifUlelUr'O^MekiehU,  vol.  v.,  21  vob., 
G5ttincen.  1781-1868;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  KirdungeBchi^U 
heida-  Hmtivn,  vol.  ii.,  liarbuiv.  1878;  ADB,  voL  x. 

HABERMAim,  hd'b&r-man',  JOHAKIf  (JOHAII- 
HBS  AVEITAIUnS) :  German  Protestant  theologian; 
b.  at  Eger  (92  m.  w.  of  Prague)  Aug.  10,  1616;  d. 
at  ZeiU  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Leipsic)  Dec.  5,  1590.  He 
went  over  to  the  Evangelical  Church  about  1540, 
studied  theology,  and  fiUed  a  number  of  pastorates. 
After  a  brief  academic  activity  at  Jena  and  Witten- 
berg, in  1575,  he  accepted  a  call  as  superintendent 
of  Naumburg-Zeitz.  Though  praised  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  Old  Testament  exegete,  his  sig- 
nificance liea  in  the  practical  field.  He  published 
a  number  of  sermons,  a  TrodbUchleinf  a  life  of  Christ, 
and  above  all  the  prayer-book,  ChrisUiche  GebettfUr 
alkrhu  Not  und  Stende  der  gantzen  Ckridenheit 
(Wittenberg,  1567),  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
prayers  for  various  Christian  needs  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  days  of  the  week.  With 
a  few  exceptions  the  prayers  are  written  in  plain 
Biblical  language,  without  ornament.  The  work 
was  translated  into  Latin,  English  (The  Enimie 
of  HccurUiCj  London,  1580),  and  French,  and  was 
widely  circulated  in  Protestant  circles.  Despite  its 
occa^onal  crudities  of  expression  the  book  is  still 
used;  and  some  of  the  prayers  have  passed  into 
church  books.  Hermann  Beck. 

Bifii^iCKinAPEiT:  Sources  are  the  funeral  eennon  by  J.  Oer- 
t«U  LeipKic,  1601;  Zeuner,  Vita  profeMorum  Jenciwiimi, 
t  m  n^iQ^,  Jena,  1711.  ConBult:  H.  Beac«  Die  Erhau- 
una§liU(Tti.tvr  der  evanoeliaehen  Kircke  DeutadUande,  i.  270 
»qq.,  Ertan^n.  1883;  idem,  J.  Habermann,  ein  Oedenk" 
blutt,  Ffim-bauB,  1890. 

HABERT,  han)&r',  ISAAC:  Bishop  of  Vabres; 
b,  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy;  d. 
at  Pont  de  Salars,  near  Rodez  (230  m.  s.w.  of  Lyons) 
Sept,  15,  1668.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  and  in 
1626,  on  receiving  his  doctorate  in  theology  from 
the  Borbonne,  was  made  a  canon  in  the  cathedral 
at  Paris.  In  1641,  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
ELcheHeu,  he  started  the  attack  on  Jansenism  and 
subsequently  provoked  Antoine  Amauld  to  pub- 
lish his  two  apologies  for  the  doctrine,  which  led 
to  numerous  polemic  writings  pro  and  con.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  letter  sent  to  Pope  Innocent 
X.  in  1650,  dgned  by  eighty-five  bishops,  praying 
him  to  suppress  the  Jansenistic  heresy.  He  was 
bishop  of  Vabres  from  1645  till  his  death.  His 
principal  writings  are:  De  consensu  hierarchia  et 
mmmrchus  (Paris,  1640);  De  cathedru  eeu  primatu 
mncii  Pdri  (1645);  and  TheologuB  grcKorum  palrum 
vindicataf  drca  universam  materiam  gratia  perpetua 
collatione  Ecnpturce  concUiorum  .  .  .  libri  tree  (1646; 
reprinted,  Warzburg,  1863),  his  chief  work  against 
Jansenism. 

BiBLioaRAFHT :  J.  Beaoigne,  Hiat.  de  Vaibbaye  de  Port  Royals 
vqI.  vi,,  Cqlogne,  1753;  C.  Cl^menoet,  Hiat.  ginirale  de 
Port  R<nal,  vol  iii.,  10  voIb.,  Amsterdam.  1766-57;  W.  H, 
Jervis,  The  GaUican  Church,  London,  1872;  Uchtenbeicer, 
EBR.  ¥i.  56-57. 

RACKET^  J0H5:  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield;  b.  in  London  Sept.  1,  1592;  d.  at  Lich- 
field Oct.  28,  1670.  He  was  educated  at  West^ 
minster  School,  London,  and  at  Trinity  CoUegef 
Cambridge  (B.  A.,  1612;  M.A.,  1615),  where  he  was 
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elected  to  a  fellowship.  He  was  ordained  in  1618 
and  soon  afterward  became  chaplain  to  John 
Williams,  through  whose  patronage  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectories  of  Stoke  Hammond  (Buck- 
inghamshire) and  Kirkby  Underwood  in  1621. 
L:i  1623  he  became  proctor  for  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln, pTebendary  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  chaplain 
to  James  I.,  and  the  following  year  he  received  the 
livings  of  St.  Andrews,  Holbom,  and  Cheam  in 
Surrey.  In  1631  he  became  archdeacon  of  Bedford, 
and  in  1642  canon  residuaiy  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  religion  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Mar.,  1641,  to  reconcile 
the  Puritans  by  making  certain  concessions  regard- 
ing church  service  and  discipline,  and  in  May,  1641, 
at  the  request  of  this  committee,  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  so-called  ''  root  and 
branch  "  bill  for  the  abolition  of  all  offices  connected 
with  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government.  In 
1643  he  became  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  but,  with  other  episcopal  divines,  he 
soon  withdrew  from  that  body.  During  the  civil 
war  he  lost  all  of  his  preferments  except  his  small 
benefice  at  Cheam.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Dec.  22,  1661. 
He  restored  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield,  a  work  of 
eight  years,  and  contributed  largely  to  this  and 
other  causes.  His  only  important  book  is  his  life 
of  Archbishop  Williams,  Scrinia  reserata:  a  Me- 
morial Offered  to  the  Great  Deeervinga  of  John  Will- 
iams, D.D,  (London,  1693;  abridged  by  A.  Philips, 
1715),  an  excellent  biography,  which  S.  T.  Coleridge 
considered  invaluable  for  the  insight  it  gives  into 
the  times  preceding  the  civil  war. 

BmuooBAPHT:  T.  Plume,  An  Account  of  ihs  Life  and  Death 
ef  .  .  .  John  Racket,  ed.  vnih  .  .  .  Additiona  and  .  .  . 
NoUe,  by  M.  E.  C.  Walcott,  London.  1866;  John  Walker. 
Sufferinge  of  the  Clergy,  ib.  1714;  Diary  of  Scunuel  Pepy** 
VOL  ilL.  ib.  1858;  DNB,  xxiii.  418-i20. 

HACKETT,  HORATIO  BALCH:  Baptist;  b.  in 
Salisbuiy,  Mass.,  Dec.  27,  1808;  d.  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1875.  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst College  in  1830  and  studied  theology  at  An- 
dover  1830-31  and  1832-34,  having  been  tutor  at 
Amherst  during  the  year  1831-32.  Extended  studies 
on  infant  baptism  during  his  senior  year  in  the  semi- 
nary shook  his  confidence  in  his  denomination  and 
prevented  him  from  entering  on  the  work  of  the 
Congregational  ministry  immediately  after  grad- 
uation from  the  seminary.  He  was  instructor  in 
Mount  Hope  College,  Baltimore,  1834-35  and  was 
immersed  in  Baltimore  in  July,  1835.  The  same  year 
he  became  professor  of  languages  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1839  professor  of  Biblical  literature 
and  interpretation  in  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
Uiikm.  He  was  also  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1839.  During  1841-42  he  studied  at  Berlin  and 
Halle.  Pressure  of  literaiy  work  led  him  to  resign 
at  Newton  in  1868.  From  1870  till  his  death  he 
oeeupied  the  New  Testament  chair  in  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  His  first  publications  were 
translations  from  the  German.  In  1844  he  pub- 
lished an  annotated  edition  of  Plutarch's  De  sera 
mimumM  vindida  (Andover,  1844).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  translation,  with  improvements,  of 


Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee  Language  (1846); 
a  Hebrew  Grammar  (1847);  Commentary  on  Ads 
(Boston,  1851;  new  eds.,  1858  and  1877);  lUus- 
trations  of  Scripture;  Suggested  by  a  Tour  through 
the  Holy  Land  (1855;  also  1868  and  1882);  PhUe- 
mon  (1860);  Christian  Memorials  of  the  War  (1864); 
a  translation  with  additions  of  Van  Oosterzee's 
Philemon  (1868)  and  of  Braune's  PhUippiana  (1870) 
for  SchafT's  edition  of  Lange;  an  edition  of  Raw- 
linson's  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1873).  With  Ezra  Abbot,  he  edited  the  American 
edition  of  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1868-70). 
He  also  collaborated  in  the  Bible  version  of  the 
American  Bible  Union  (see  Bible  Societies,  III., 
2),  before  which  he  delivered  a  memorable  address 
on  Bible  revision  in  1859.  (A.  H.  Newman.) 

Biblioorapht:  G.  H.  Whittemore,  MemorxaU  of  H.  B, 
Haekett,  Roehester.  1876. 

HAD  AD:  An  Aramaic  and  possibly  an  Edomitic 
deity  (see  Hadadrimmon).  In  Hadadezer  and 
Benhadad  are  probably  traces  of  this  divine  name, 
which  is  certainly  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament 
name  Hadadrimmon.  Hadad  alone  is  the  name  of 
an  Edomite.  As  such  it  is  not  necessarily  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  god,  for  nothing  is  known  of 
a  god  Hadad  among  the  Edomites;  yet  its  com- 
bination with  the  name  of  the  god  is  very  natural. 
The  reading  in  the  versions  is  Hadad  and  HadoTf 
but  the  former  is  better  attested.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  following  are  mentioned  having  the  name 
of  Hadad :  (1)  an  Ekiomitic  king  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35, 36; 
I  Chron.  i.  46,  47),  who  smote  the  Midianites  in  the 
territory  of  Moab.  (2)  In  I  Chron  i.  50,  51,  a  later 
Edomitic  king  is  mentioned.  In  the  parallel  passage. 
Gen.  xxxvi.  39,  the  Massoretic  text  reads  Hadar 
(with  variants  Hadad,  LXX.  reads  Arath,  Arad), 
(3)  An  Edomite  of  royal  descent  (I  Kings  xi.  14-22). 
He  is  hardly  the  same  as  the  Hadad  mentioned  last. 
The  notices  concerning  the  wife  of  Hadad  in  (2) 
and  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Edom  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 
do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  Kings  passage.  This 
Hadad  might  rather  be  a  son  or  grandson  of  that 
one.  This  one,  who  was  of  royal  blood,  fled  in  child- 
hood to  Egypt  when  Joab  defeated  the  Edomites. 
Pharaoh  provided  for  him,  and  gave  him  land  and 
also  as  wife  the  sister  of  Queen  Tahpenes.  At 
David's  death  Hadad  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
conquer his  native  land.  The  Hebrew  text  breaks 
off  suddenly  at  verse  22,  and  verse  25  is  evidently 
out  of  place;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  conclusion  of  his  story  has,  by  a  copjrist's  error, 
been  inserted  in  the  wrong  place,  and  to  read  at 
verse  25  with  the  Septuagint,  "This  is  the  evil  that 
Hadad  did,  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned 
over  Edom."  He  is  not  to  be  confoimded  with 
the  Hadadezer  (I  Kings  xi.  23)  who  was  king  of 
Zobah.  From  the  Masoretic  text  I  Kings  xi.  25 
Josephus  (Ant,  VIII.,  vii.  6)  made  the  stoiy  of  a 
covenant  between  the  Edomite  Hadad  and  the 
Syrian  Rezon,  and  of  the  former's  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Syria. 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  whole  subject,  DB.  ii.  273;  EB,  ii. 
1029-1930:  JE,  vi.  130-131.  On  Hadad  as  a  divine  name 
E.  Nestle.  Dieiaraelilischen  Eiffennnmen.  114-1 16,  Haariem, 
1876;  E.  Scbrader,  Keilinechriften  und  Geechichtefor- 
echung.  pp.  371-395,  538.  Giessen,  1878;  idem,  KAT, 
pp.  42,  133,  147.  442  sqq.,  538;    C.  P.  Tiele,  Babyloniech- 
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anvrischeOewhickU.  p.  fi25.  GotW  1886-88:  H.  Winekkr. 
AtttitttafMnitiicht  FarMchuTiffen,  p.  W,  ht'tp^it,  l89Sf;  H,  V. 
Hilprecht,  At^tyriaca,  pp.  7&-78,  Bofltoo.  I§fi4p  and  iw 
under  H^pA&mtiMoM  and  Rimmon.  Oh  th«  kings  af  th&e 
wnn<f  tonsult;  P.  Ca^e^L  in  Sunem,  cin  Berlitur  TFocAen- 
Woa,  v^^L  vii..  ISSl;  H.  WinckJer.  ut  sup.,  pp.  I-IS;  F, 
Bub},  GisckujUe  der  EdomiteTy  pp.  57-61.  I«ipflj£^,  1893; 
A.  H.  S«yce,  The  Hioher  Criticum  and  the  Monummta. 
Iiondoii.  1894;  J,  hnry,  Qmichiditm  rfcr  EdomUer,  Bern, 
l«9a;  T.  K.  CbeyM,  in  JQR,  ii  (1S09>,  6B1-656;  SdiTader, 
KAT.vp.  240-241.450. 

HABABEZER:  An  Ammean  king  and  oppcH 
nent  of  David  (II  Sam.  viii.  3-12;  1  Kings  xL  23), 
The  name  meaDB  *'Hadad  helps."  A  variant  ia 
HadareKer^  to  which  the  forai  Hadadezer  is  sup«- 
rioFp  since  Hadad  (q.v.)  is  the  naoia  of  an  Aramaic 
deity,  and  **Hadadejeer"  is  foraxed  on  cxiBtomary 
lijies  {cf.  Hebr.  ElieEer,  Joezer;  and  Phenician 
Eahmunezer),  The  name  oceurs  on  a  seal  of  the 
seventh  century  in  which  the  letters  1  and  r  are 
dearly  distinguished  (Eutiog,  Siizungsberkhie  der 
Berliner  Akademie,  1885,  p-  679).  It  ia  probable 
that  Hadadezer  was  the  name  of  the  king  of  Da- 
mascus whom  the  Old  Testament  mentions  as  the 
second  Benbadad.  The  subject  of  this  article  was 
king  of  Zobah  (q.v,),  a  principahty  lying  south  of 
Mt.  Hermon  and  the  chief  of  a  group  of  Aramean 
states  extending  as  far  south  as  the  borders  of  Am- 
mon.  When  Da^'id  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Ammonites,  Hadadeiser  assisted  the  latter  and 
was  defeated  by  David ;  he  then  secured  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  Damascus,  and  again  met  defeat.  He 
finally  summonefi  all  the  remaining  Aramean  eta  tea 
to  the  south  of  Hermon  except  Hamath  (then  an 
ally  of  Israel),  only  to  be  beaten  again. 

Sucb  is  the  account  of  the  events  of  David's 
Ammean  wars  as  compiled  from  the  two  accounts 
in  II  Sam.  viii.  and  x.,  which  in  part  supplement 
each  other  and  in  part  are  different  versions  of  the 
same  event.  Confusion  has  been  introduced  by 
the  use  of  the  term  *^ river"  in  viii.  3  and  x.  16, 
which  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  Euphrates,  which 
indeed  some  nmnuscripts  read  in  viii.  3  and  as  the 
Septuagint  reads  in  the  parallel  I  Chron.  xix.  16. 
Probably^  however,  the  Jordan  im  meant,  and  the 
area  of  the  tmnsaetions  referred  to  in  the  context 
was  restricted  to  eastern  Palestine  and  its  northern 
Anamean  border.  J.  F.  McCuroy. 

BiBLjoaRAPffr:  H.  Ewald,  GeaeAieht*  dim  Va^ea  israet^  iij. 
202-212.  GdltiiiRsn.  1860.  Eng,  tmnsl.,  Londcin,  1871^ 
F.  Mitt\s,  GeMhithie  da  Votkee  lartul,  pp.  143-14d,  Lejp- 
no,  I86er  E.  3«brBderi  KeUinMdiriften  und  Qt^chicfOMfor- 
achung,  p.  SSO,  Gieutiii,  1878;  A.  Kobler.  Lehrbuch  der 
bibliKhen  Qetthichie,  It.  i.  232-285,  Stutteart.  1884; 
E.  Meyer,  Qe*iliichte  di'e  Altertkum*^  i.  363^64,  Erljuigcn, 
1884;  X  Eutini^K  FiUunffubericJUe  der  Berliner  Akademiet 
188.5,  p.  &79;  II  Btadc,  G€9chichte  dem  Volken  Itmel,  L  278. 
BerliQ,  18S7;  F,  BaetbBtia,  Beit-atut  *ur  temiHtdien  Re- 
iiffUitiMoet4:hi4^hie,  p.  67,  Berlia,  ISSO;  E,  Een&o,  HiaL  du 
peupie  Itrael  11.  37-41,  Paris.  1889,  Eng,  trftdel.,  Beaton. 
1889;  J.  Fh  MeCurdy^  IliJitory.  Prophecu  and  i^  Mghu- 
in*jil*,  i.  247-24a*  New  York.  1804:  R.  Kittel,  GetcAicfcte 
der  H^&rr,  u.  1 40-141,  GmtinKen.  1892.  Eng.  trajuil., 
London.  1890;  DB^  iL  273-274:  ^B,  ii,  1930;  JE.Ti.Ul; 
Bchrader.  KA  T,  pp,  231,  450. 

HADADRIUHOlf ;  Aecordiug  to  the  usual  inter- 
pretation, a  place  name  mentioned  in  Zecb.  xii.  11, 
The  word  is  the  union  of  two  names  of  the  same 
deity,  '^Hadad*'  and  "Rimmon"  (see  Rtmmon); 
hut  such  a  formation  is  renmrkable^  and  in  itaejf 


furnishes  a  difficult  problem,  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
planation being  that  it  is  an  abbreviation  for  Had- 
adhaal^Rimmon,  "Hadad,  lord  of  (the  place)  Rim- 
mon.''  The  passage,  which  is  one  of  untisual  diffi- 
culty, reads:  **In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  gp^t 
mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning  of  Hadad- 
rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon."  This  may  be 
construed  to  meaji  mourning  at  a  place  nanfted 
Hadadrimmon,  or  for  an  event  which  occurred  therej 
or  for  a  person  of  that  name.  The  ancient  and  most 
modem  commentators  accept  the  word  as  a  place 
name.  Thus  Jerome  stat-ea  in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage  that  Adadremmon  was  a  village  near 
Jezreel  to  which  the  name  Maxim  ianopoUa  (iden- 
tified with  the  Roman  Legio  and  the  modem 
Lejjyn)  had  been  given.  On  the  other  hand  the 
most  usual  identification  Is  with  Rummaneh  (n.w. 
of  Jen  in  and  near  Lejjun;  ef.  G.  A.  Smith,  HiMarical 
Geography  of  Ptiteiftint,  p.  3S9,  London,  JS07>* 
But  after  it  is  granted  that  the  word  is  a  place  namCj 
the  identification  of  the  event  referred  to  is  uncer- 
tain. Reference  has  been  seen  to  the  mourning  of 
Sisem's  mother  for  her  son  who  suffered  defeat  near- 
by (Judges  iv.-v.).  But  the  passage  seems  to  al- 
Inde  to  an  event  which  was  notable  for  the  grief  it 
caused,  and  the  reference  to  Sisera's  mother  seema 
exceedingly  far-fetched.  Othera  have  thought  of  a 
mourning  for  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  who  died  at  Megiddo 
(II  Kings  ix.  27);  but  Ahaziah  had  not  so  great 
importance  for  Judab  as  to  make  his  death  p&rticu- 
lariy  noteworthy,  and  was  also  overshadowed  by 
the  great  slaughter  of  princes  which  followed. 
The  favorite  hypothecs  has  been  to  refer  it  to  the 
mourning  for  Josiah,  who  also  died  at  Megiddo 
(II  Kings  xxiii.  29).  This  seems  best  for  two  rea* 
sons:  (1)  on  account  of  the  importance  for  the 
development  of  the  religion  of  the  king  in  whoee 
reign  the  Deuteronomie  reform  took  place,  the 
ruler  from  whom  so  much  was  hoped,  whose  death 
therefore  became  an  important  event  to  be  kept  in 
sorrowful  rememV> ranee;  (2)  it  falls  in  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Chronicler  (II  Chron.  xxxv.  25) ^ 
who  was  n€iarly  or  quite  a  contemporary  of  the 
author  of  Zech.  xii.,  to  an  established  custom  of 
mourning  for  Josiah  which  had  persisterl  to  his  own 
time.  The  objection  of  Cheyne  (EB,  ii.  1930)  that 
the  mourning  for  Josiah  (and,  of  course,  for  Ahaziab) 
would  be  at  Jerusalem,  not  at  Hadadrimmon,  has 
no  force  against  those  explanations  which  aee  a 
reference  not  to  a  mourning  which  took  place  in 
Hadadrimmon,  but  to  a  mourning  for  an  even  I 
which  occurred  there.  The  Targum  combines  a 
mourning  for  Ahab,  w*hom  it  deebres  a  Syrian 
named  Hadadrimmon  slew,  and  for  Josiah.  The 
critical  school  is  inclined  against  all  these  intei^ 
pretations,  sees  in  Hadadrimmon  a  divine  name^ 
brin^  the  passage  into  connection  with  Esek.  viii« 
14,  reads  in  an  identification  of  the  Phenician 
Adonic  (the  Babylonian  Tammuz)  with  the  Syrian- 
Aramean  deity  Hadad  (Rimmon)  or  a  confusion  of 
the  two,  and  refers  the  mourning  to  the  yearly 
lament  for  that  deity  on  the  waning  of  the  sun 
(ef.  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  399,  450).  In  that  case 
thia  is  the  only  reference  to  such  a  cult  and  ii 
against  all  that  is  known  of  the  worship  of  Hadad 
and  Rimmon.  Geo.  W.  GiUiORE. 
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Buuoobapht:  On  Hadadrimmon:  W.  W.  yon  Baudiasin, 
Studien  tur  aemitUchm  JUligiarugeaehiehiB,  i.  293-325, 
cl.  u.  215.  Leipmc.  1876-78;  DB,  ii.  274;  EB,  ii.  1030-31; 
JB,  ri.  130.  On  the  loeation  of  Megiddo  and  Mazi- 
mianopolb:  Reland,  PalaaUna,  pp.  873.  803-806,  Utrecht. 
1714:  Kobinaon.  Retearehe;  vol.  iii;  K.  von  Raumer. 
Pkildaeina.  pp.  44(^-448.  Leipeie.  1860;  C.  R.  Conder.  in 
FEF.  Quarterly  StaUment,  1877,  pp.  13-30.  cf.  100-102; 
F.  Buhl.  OeograjtkiB  dea  alien  PaUUHna,  pp.  208-200, 
TQbingen,  1806.  On  Rummane,  V.  Gu6rin,  DeecripHon 
Ofographique,  hiaiorique  .  ,  ,  de  la  PaleaHne,  II.  ii.  228- 
330.  Paris,  1875. 

HADDAN,  ARTHUR  WEST:  English  church 
historian;  b.  at  Woodford  (5  m.  n.n.e.  of  London), 
Essex,  Aug.  31,  1816;  d.  at  Barton-on-the-Heath 
(15  m.  s.s.e.  of  Stratford),  Warwickshire,  Feb.  8, 
1873.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  College  and 
Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1837;  M.A.,  1840; 
B.D.,  1847).  He  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College 
1835-40,  fellow  1840-58,  classical  tutor  and  dean 
1841,  and  vice-president  1848.  He  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  was 
particulariy  influenced  by  Isaac  Williams,  then  a 
tutor  at  Trinity  College,  and  also  by  J.  H.  Newman, 
whose  curate  he  was  in  1840  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford. 
Despite  his  eminent  attainments  the  only  prefer- 
ments he  ever  received  were  the  small  college  living 
of  Barton-on-the-Heath,  to  which  he  retired  in 
1857,  and  the  barren  title  of  honorary  canon  of 
Worcester,  which  he  received  in  1870.  In  1865  he 
was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer,  but  was  forced 
by  ill  health  to  resign  the  appointment.  He  was  a 
thorough  scholar,  and  all  his  writings  are  marked 
by  extreme  accuracy.  The  two  works  by  which  he 
win  be  remembered  are.  Apostolical  Succession  in  the 
Church  of  England  (London,  1869),  the  final  au- 
thority on  the  subject;  and  CouneUa  and  Ecclenas- 
Heal  Documents  Rdating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  collaboration  with  W.  Stubbs  (3  vols.,  Oxford, 
1869-78),  an  extremely  valuable  collection  of  sources 
for  the  early  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  England, 
based  upon  the  works  of  H.  Spelman  and  D.  Wilkins. 
J^s^t^fkn  wrote  much  for  the  Guardian  and  the 
Christian  Remembrancer,  contributed  to  the  various 
reviews,  wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  the  DC  A, 
edited  for  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology 
the  works  of  John  Bramhall  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1842- 
1845)  and  Herbert  Thomdike  (6  vols.,  1844-56), 
and  translated  for  NPNF  (1  ser.,  vol.  iii.)  St. 
Augustine's  De  trinitate.  His  Remains  were  edited 
by  A.  P.  Forbes  (London,  1876). 
BnuooEAPHT:    Article  by  R.  W.  Church  in  Remain$,  ut 

sop.;  DNB,  xxiii.  424-426. 

HADES:    The  abode  of  departed  spurits. 

The  Hebrew  name  for  the  abode  of  the  dead  is 
Sbeol,  and  from  the  Hebrew  the  word  passed  into 
the  Aramaic  and  Syriac  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meDt.  The  Septuagint  has  almost  always  trans- 
lated it  by  Hades,  registering  thereby  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead. 

The  laraelitic  conception  of  Sheol  rests  upon  the 
belief  that  the  decomposition  of  the  dead  body, 
by  means  of  which  dust  returns  to  dust  (Gen.  iii. 
19;  P».  cxlvi.  4;  Eccles.  xii.  7),  does  not  involve 
eompkie  annihilation,  only  that  in  death  the 
"shade"  of  the  living  man  separates  from  the 
body  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  Sheol.     Neither 


soul  (nephesh)  nor  spirit  (ruah)  dwells  in  Hades, 
only  the  rephaim,  "the  shades"  (Job  xxvi.  6;  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  11 ;  Isa.  xiv.  9),  who  lack  everything  which 
according  to  Hebrew  thought  could  be  called  life. 
The  care  taken  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
from  insult  or  injury  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
prompted  by  the  thought  that  the  shades  could 
suffer  thereby.  Sheol  is  a  land  of  forgetfulness 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  12),  where  nothing  is  known  of  what 
happens  in  the  upper  world  (Job  xiv.  21).  The 
only  instance  of  an  evocation  (I  Sam.  xxviii.)  im- 
plies that  a  man  gifted  with  supernatural  knowledge, 
as  was  Samuel,  did  not  lose  his  power  even  in  death. 
That  Sheol  was  located  beneath  the  earth's  surface 
is  clear  from  the  expression  "down  into  Sheol" 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  35;  Isa.  xiv.  11,  15;  Ezek.  xxxi.  15). 
It  lies  deeper  than  thought  can  reach,  and  to  it  no 
light  of  sun  penetrates.  Yet  it  is  compared  to  a 
house,  has  chambers,  and  gates  with  bars.  In 
poetiy  it  is  likened  to  an  insatiable  beast.  Yet  it  is 
subject  to  God's  power,  though  man  can  not  praise 
God  there  (Isa.  xxxviii.  18)  and  God's  reproof  does 
not  reach  it  (Ecclus.  xli.  4).  About  the  third  cen- 
tury before  (Christ  the  idea  of  Sheol  was  modified 
by  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a  return  of  all  or  a  part 
of  the  pious  dead  to  this  life  at  the  end  of  the  world- 
period  (Isa.  xxvi.  19:  Dan.  xii.  2;  Enoch;  xc.  33); 
and  also,  by  the  Essenic  doctrine  that  the  pious 
were,  like  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24),  taken  up  to  God  (Ps. 
Ixxiii.  24;  Wisd.  of  Sol.  iii.  1;  Enoch  xxxix.  5; 
see  Resurrection;  and  Gehenna).  When  the 
doctrine  of  a  punishment  immediately  after  death 
began  to  prevail,  the  idea  that  there  was  a  place  of 
punishment  and  a  place  of  bliss  superseded  the  old 
conception  of  Sheol.  Since,  however,  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to 
Sheol  could  be  applied  only  to  the  place  of  punish- 
ment, Sheol  and  Gehenna  came  to  mean  the  same 
thing. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  Hades  is  rarely 
used  (Matt.  xi.  23).  That  the  gates  of  Hades  would 
not  prevail  against  Christ's  community  (Matt.  xvi. 
18)  means  simply  that  death  can  not  harm  it.  In 
Luke  xvi.  23,  the  rich  man  while  in  torment  in 
Hades  beholds  thence  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
so  that  Hades  and  the  place  of  punishment  are  the 
same.  For  Paul,  "the  deep"  (Rom.  x.  7)  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  dead;  according  to  Eph.  iv. 
9,  Christ  descended  "into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth";  the  dead  are  inhabitants  of  the  under- 
world (Phil.  ii.  10).  To  Hades  all  men  must  go  to 
await  the  decision  of  their  lot.  Christians,  after 
their  death,  dwell  in  Hades  imtil  the  resurrection 
(I  Thess.  iv.  16;  I  Cor.  xv.  23),  but  cf.  Phil.  i.  23, 
where  believers  are  with  Christ  in  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Revelation  believers  who  have  departed  this 
life  are  in  heaven  (vi.  9,  vii.  9,  xv.  2),  and  at  the 
resurrection  their  souls  will  be  clothed  with  a  body 
(xx.  4,  5).  The  other  dead  dwell  in  Hades  (xx.  13). 
The  bottomless  pit  (ix.  1 , 2, 11,  xi.  7)  is  distinguished 
from  Hades  as  the  place  whence  came  the  evil 
spirits  under  their  leader  Abaddon  (ix.  11);  there 
Satan  will  be  chained  a  thousand  years.  At  the 
end  the  evil,  both  men  and  angels,  will  be  cast  into 
a  "lake  of  fire"  (xix.  20,  xx.  10).  The  Gospel  of 
John  lays  stress  upon  the  conception  that  believers 
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are  from  the  beginning  partakers  of  eternal  life 
[but  cf .  v.  28-29].  Death  and  resurrection  are  only 
phases  of  that  life.  I  Pet.  iii.  19  makes  mention 
of  the  ''prison"  in  which  the  dead  were  found  at 
Christ's  death. 

Christianity  did  not  so  much  modify  the  Jewish 
ideas  of  death  and  the  abode  of  the  dead  as  give  to 
them  a  new  foundation.  The  real  victory  of  life 
over  death  was  won  when  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead. 

(G.  Dalman.) 

Bibliographt:  B.  Stade,  Ueber  die  aUtettamenUichen  Vor- 
aiellungen  vom  Zuttande  nocA  dem  Tode,  Leipdo,  1877; 
idem,  BiblUcKs  Theolooie  dea  A.  T.,  pp.  183  sqq.,  TQbin- 
gen.  1906;  T.  Burnet,  Concerning  the  State  of  Departed 
SouU,  2  vols.,  London,  1738;  J.  R.  Oertel,  Hades,  Leip- 
sic  1863;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  London,  1878; 
idem,  Mercy  and  Judgment,  ib.  1882;  E.  White,  Life  in 
Christ,  ib.  1878;  H.  Oort,  in  ThT,  xv.  (1881),  360  sqq.; 
J.  A.  Beet.  The  Laet  Thing;  London,  1006;  F.  Schwally, 
Dae  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  Gieasen,  1892;  J.  Frey,  Tod, 
Seetenglaube  und  SedenkvU  im  aUen  Israel,  Leipsic,  1898; 
R.  H.  Charles,  Critical  HUt.  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life,  London,  1899;  A.  Bertholet,  Die  ieraelitiechen  Vor- 
tteUungen  vom  Zuetande  nach  dem  Tode,  Freiburg,  1899; 
DB,  ii.  274-276,  343-346;  EB,  ii.  1338-41,  iv.  4463-64; 
JE,  xi.  282-283;  DCG,  i.  627-528,  636-638;  the  lexicons 
under  the  words  Hades,  Sheol;  the  treatises  on  Biblical 
theology;  and  the  literature  under  Descent  of  Chbut 
INTO  Hell;   Ebchatoloot;  and  Gehenna. 

HADORAM:  ha-do'ram.  The  name  of  several 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  One  of  the  SODS  of  Joktan  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
27  (Septuagint  Odorra^  Lucian  Odarram)  and  I 
Chron.  i.  21  (Septuagint  Kedourarif  Lucian  Adoram). 
The  entire  context  points  to  an  Arabian  environ- 
ment, and  the  name  is  to  be  taken  as  the  name  of  an 
eponymous  progenitor  of  an  Arabian  tribe.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Arabs  claim  Joktan 
(Q[a(^tan)  as  their  progenitor  (see  Table  op  Na- 
tions). The  name  Hadoram  has  been  found  on  a 
Sabean  inscription  {CIS,  IV.  i.  1)  in  the  form 
Hdrwm,  Mtiller  and  Glaser  refer  to  Dauram  in 
Yemen  as  possibly  from  the  same  origin. 

2.  Sons  of  Toi  (Tou),  king  of  Hamath,  mentioned 
in  I  Chron.  xviii.  10.  as  sent  by  his  father  to  con- 
gratulate David  upon  his  conquest  of  Hadarezer,  a 
common  foe.  The  parallel  account  in  II  Sam.  viii. 
10  gives  Joram  instead  of  Hadoram — a  name  of  the 
same  formation  but  substituting  the  abbreviated 
form  of  Yahweh  for  Hado  (the  shorter  form  of 
Addu  in  the  Amama  Tablets).  The  form  in  Chron- 
icles is  regarded  as  probably  the  original  (cf.  Sep- 
tuagint leddouraUf  and  S.  R.  Driver,  Hebrew  Text 
of .  .  .  Samuel,  pp.  217,  267  "a  Hamathite  name"). 

3.  The  name  given  by  II  Chron.  to  the  officer  of 
tribute  sent  by  Rehoboam  to  collect  taxes  from  the 
people,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to  death.  The 
parallel  passage  in  I  Kings  xii.  8  gives  the  name  as 
Adoram;  possibly  the  text  in  both  should  be 
Adoniram.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibliographt:  1.  E.  Glaser,  Skizte  der  Oeechichte  und 
Geographie  Arabiene,  ii.  426-427,  435.  Berlin.  1890;  D.  H. 
MmcT,DieBurgenundSchld9eer8iidarabien8,  i.  360-361, 
Vienna,  1879.  On  2.-8:  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Babylonian 
ExpedUion,  ix.  27.  48.  Philadelphia,  1898;  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Early  Hitt.  of  the  Hebrew,  p.  423,  London,  1898. 

HADRACH,  had'rac:  A  place  name  occurring 
in  Zech.  ix.  1.  The  word  (Hebr.  Hadrak)  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  unless  Cheyne's  plausible 


conjecture  (EB,  ii.  1933)  be  correct  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  haderek  ("the  way")  of  Ezek.  xlvii. 
15.  The  place  was  almost  lost  to  knowledge  until 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  were  discovered  and  read. 
A  saying  is  preserved  in  the  Yalkup  Shinumi  on 
Zech.  ix.  1  by  a  rabbi  Jose  to  the  effect  that  his 
mother,  a  Damascene,  recognized  Hadrach  as  the 
name  of  a  place  near  Damascus;  and  David  ben- 
Abraham,  a  Jewish  lexicographer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, also  locates  it  there.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions the  name,  written  Hatarika,  occurs  sevenJ 
times  in  connection  with  the  western  campaigns  of 
Assur-Dan  III.  in  772,  765,  and  755  B.C.,  and  is 
mentioned  as  tributary  to  Assyria  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Tiglath-Pileser  dealing  with  the  western 
campaign  of  the  year  738  B.C.  (see  Asstria,  VI.,  3, 
§§  8-9).  The  Assyrian  mention  is  always  in  con- 
nection with  the  region  in  which  Damascus,  Arpad, 
and  Hamath  are  situated.  The  early  interpreta- 
tions, making  it  the  name  of  a  king  or  a  deity,  a 
symbolical  term  "strong-weak,"  a  name  of  Cile- 
Syria  or  of  the  Hauran,  or  as  referring  to  a  Chat- 
racharta  in  Assyria  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and 
Strabo  (cf.  W.  Baudissin  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE, 
viii.  300-301),  are  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
rendered  obsolete,  and  Hadrach  may  be  identified 
with  a  city  or  region  not  far  from  Dakinascus. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibliographt:  Gonmilt,  bendes  the  oommentariea  on  Zech- 
ariah,  Schrader,  KAT,  p.  33;  F.  Delitssch,  Oeneeie,  p. 
536,  Leipric,  1872;  F.  Delitisch,  Wo  lag  dae  Paradieef  p 
279.  ib.  1881;  H.  Winckler,  AltteelamentUehe  Untereyeh- 
ungen,  pp.  126-134,  ib.  1892. 

HADRIAN  (Popes).    See  Adrian. 

HADRIAN. 

Life  (Si).  The  Ueaeript  Concerning  the 

Character  (S  2).  Chriatians  (|  4). 

Hadrian  and  Christianity  Policy    Toward   the     Jews 

(§3).  (§6). 

Publius  ^lius  Hadrianus,  Roman  emperor  117- 
138,  was  bom  at  Italica,  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
BcBtica,  Jan.  24,  a.d.;  d.  at  Baiae  July  10,  138. 
After  the  early  death  of  his  father,  he  was  educated 
under  the  dare  of  his  kinsman,  the  subsequent  em- 
peror Trajan,  and  early  entered  the 
I.  Life,  service  of  the  State.  Upon  the  death 
of  Trajan,  in  Aug.,  117,  he  obtained 
the  imperial  dignity,  probably  on  the  ground  of  a 
simulated  adoption  by  the  empress  and  her  party. 
He  strove  effectually  to  raise  the  standard  of  offi- 
cial life,  to  procure  well-regulated  financial  conditions 
and  to  shape  the  laws  by  his  own  humane  spirit. 
One  dominant  object  of  his  government  was  the 
welfare  of  the  provinces.  In  120  or  121  he  began  a 
series  of  extensive  journeys,  which  led  him  into  all 
the  domains  of  his  empire,  and  were  prompted  alike 
by  the  deeply  felt  need  of  seeing  the  situation  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  by  a  very  marked  interest  on  his 
part  in  behalf  of  science,  archeology  in  particular. 
From  136,  a  grave  dropsical  affection  seriously  in- 
terrupted his  activity,  and  led  him,  unsuccessfully, 
to  attempt  to  put  a  violent  end  to  his  life.  The 
present  Castle  of  St.  ADgelo  or  the  Mole  of  Eladrian 
(molea  Hadriani)  in  Rome  became  his  impoeing 
mausoleum. 
The  effectiveness  of  Hadrian's  excellent  natural 
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endowments  was  seriously  impaired  by  abrupt  al- 
terations in  his  moods  and  conduct.     Especially, 
as  he  aged,  did  distrust  and  severity 

2.  Charac-  increasingly  come  to  the  surface.    Re- 

ter.  ligiously  he  lived  in  the  faith  and  forms 
of  antique  piety.  He  directed  many 
temples  to  be  built,  or  restored,  in  the  course  of  his 
journeys,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  dedicated  to 
him.  He  had  himself  solemnly  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries;  he  accepted,  with  faith  in 
its  operation,  the  voluntary  sacrificial  death  of 
Antinous,  instituting  an  elaborate  worship  for  his 
dead  favorite;  and  he  firmly  believed  in  magic. 
In  his  ethics,  the  influences  of  Stoic  philosophy, 
and  of  the  contemporary  philanthropy,  are  dis- 
tinctly apparent.  He  carried  forward,  on  a  larger 
plan,  the  benevolent  foundation  begun  by  Trajan 
for  dependent  boys  and  girls;  he  gladly  sought 
out  the  sick,  both  high  and  low,  and  strengthened 
them  with  comforting  words  and  good  advice.  Leg- 
islation affecting  slavery  underwent  at  his  hands 
momentous  reforms  in  a  more  humane  direction. 
He  kept  sharp  watch  on  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  its  instrumentalities. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  ruler  so  highly  interested  in 

all  the  issues  and  circiunstances  of  his  time,  could 

not  fail  to  take  account  of  Christi- 

3.  Hadrian  anity,  either  in  Rome  or  during  his 

and  journeys,  which  led  him  into  Chris- 
Christiamty.  tendom's  principal  districts  and  cen- 
ters (Ephesus,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Bithynia).  Among  his  inmiediate  attendants  his 
trusty  freedman  Phlegon  had  deemed  it  important 
enough  to  refer  to  its  history  in  his  writings  (cf. 
Hamack,  LiUeraiur,  i.  867-868).  On  the  other 
hand,  Hadrian's  much  quoted  letter  to  the  consul 
Servianus  (Vopiscus,  Viia  ScUumini,  viii.),  with  its 
utterances  concerning  Christendom  and  Christians, 
must  be  characterized  as  a  clumsy  counterfeit  of 
the  fourth  century  (cf.  Victor  Schultze,  Hadriani 
epislola  ad  Servianum,  TLB,  xviii.,  1897,  561-562). 
Events  in  Asia  Minor,  however,  elicited  a  momen- 
tous imperial  manifesto  concerning  the  Christians, 
which  is  still  extant.  When  Hadrian,  in  the  years 
123-124,  was  in  western  Asia,  a  native  Christian 
of  high  standing,  Quadratus  (others  transfer  the 
oocuirence  to  Athens,  and  date  it  about  125-126), 
presented  to  him  an  apology,  which  was  inspired 
by  an  undoubtedly  ominous  oppression  of  the  Chris- 
tiazis  at  the  hands  of  ''evil  men."  There  soon 
afterward  followed,  possibly  by  mandate  and  in 
consequence  of  this  letter,  an  official  report  to  the 
enaperor  by  the  proconsul,  Quintus  Licinius  Sil- 
iranus  Granianus.  By  the  time  the  imperial  deci- 
sioD  had  been  rendered,  the  proconsul  had  already 
found  a  successor  in  Caius  Minucius  (Minicius) 
Fundanus,  and  accordingly  the  rescript  was  issued 
to  the  latter.  Exact  chronological  data  are  lack- 
ing, but  it  is  customary  to  assign  the  proconsulship 
of  S^vanus  Granianus  to  the  years  123-124  and 
that  of  his  successor  to  125-126,  and  this  date  for 
the  apology  of  Quadratus  is  supported  by  both 
internal  and  external  reasons  (see  Quadratus). 

The  substance  of  the  rescript  is  as  follows:  the 
statutory  methods  of  proceeding  against  the  Chris- 
tiaiis  are  to  be  accorded  to  the  provincials;  if  any 


unlawful  act  be  ascertained  as  a  result  of  a  statutoiy 
judicial  investigation,  the  legal  penalty  is  to  be  im- 
posed.   But  all  compulsion  of  official 
4*  The  Re-  intervention  by  means  of  public  rioting, 
script  Con-  or  underhand  promotion  of  the  same 
ceming  the  by  self-seeking  denunciation,  is  to  be 
Christians,  repelled,  and,  if  need  be,  to  be  severely 
punished.    At  the  very  beginning  the 
emperor  declares  it  his  earnest  will,   that  there 
be  an  end  of  both  turbulence  and  sycophancy. 
The  sense  is  plain:    the  Christians  in  Proconsular 
Asia  are  exempted  from  uncertain  and  arbitraiy 
official  procedure,  and  committed,  when  calumnies 
are  charged  against  them,  to   the  due  course   of 
criminal   law.     Justin    Martyr   appends   this    re- 
script, in  its  original  Latin  text,  to  his  first  apology, 
either  because  it  became  known  to  him  only  after 
completing  his  work,  or  because  he  disdained  to 
derive  his  evidence  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  tol- 
erance elsewhere  than  from  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.y  iv.  9)  turned  it  into 
Greek,  and  this  translation  subsequently  took  the 
place  of  the  original  text,  and  caused  the  latter  to 
pass  out  of  use.    The  genuineness  of  this  rescript, 
important  in  its  eccesiastical  and   civil  bearings 
alike,  is  insured  beyond  doubt,  on  both  internal 
and  external  grounds.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
story  that  comes  to  light  in  a  later  author  (Lam- 
pridius.  Vita  AUxandriy  xliii.),  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  emperor's  purpose  to  have  Christ 
accepted  into  the  number  of  the  gods,  and  to  dedi- 
cate a  temple  to  him,  must  be  regarded  as  legendary. 
Very  different  was  Hadrian's  policy  with  the 
Jews.    The  prohibition   of  circumcision  and,  still 
more,  the  establishment,  from  130,  of  the  colony  of 
^lia   Capitolina,    together    with    the 
5.  Policy    erection  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter  upon 
Toward     the   ruins  of  Jerusalem,   fanned   the 
the  Jews,    religious  ardor  of  Judaism,  and  about 
132  it  burst  into  a  powerful  flame  of  in- 
surrection under  the  leadership  of  Bar  Kokba  (q.v.). 
Only  after  the  legate  Julius  Severus  had  been  sum- 
moned thither  from  Britain,  did  Rome  succeed, 
through   wearisome  and   sanguinary   conflicts,   in 
gradually  crushing  the  insurgents.    The  campaign 
ended  in  135;   hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  had 
perished  and  the  country  had  been  laid  desolate; 
and  now  a  heathen  colony  grew  up  in  the  environs 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  over  the  foundations  of  the 
destroyed  sanctuary  there  arose  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  Jews  being  even  forbidden  entrance  to  the  city 
under  penalty  of  death.  Victor  Schultze. 

Biblioorapht:  A.  Haiurath,  NeiUeBtamentliche  Zeitg^ 
9chichte,  vol.  iii.,  Heidelberg,  1874,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1895;  T.  Keim,  Rom  und  dot  ChrUtentum,  Berlin,  1881; 
H.  Schiller,  Geachichte  der  rOmiachen  KaiaeneU,  i.,  part  2, 
Gotha,  1883:  F.  Gregoroviiu,  Der  Kaiser  Hadrian,  Stutt- 
gart, 1884.  Eng.  transl..  London.  1898;  £.  G.  Hardy, 
Chriatianity  and  the  Roman  Empire,  London.  1894; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  i.  101-103  et  passim;  Schaff, 
ChrieHan  Churdt,  ii.  49-50;  Moeller,  Chriatian  Church,  i. 
95,  162. 

HAERING,  ha'ring,  THEODOR:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Stuttgart  Apr.  22,  1848.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Berlin 
(1866-71),  and  after  being  a  lecturer  in  the  Evan- 
gelical theological  seminary  at  Tdbingen  (1873-76), 
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was  pastor  at  Calw  (1876-81),  and  at  Stuttgart 
(1881-86).  In  1886  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Zurich,  whence  he  was  called,  three  years  later,  to 
G6ttingen,  as  Ritschl's  successor,  remaining  there 
until  1895.  Since  1895  he  has  been  professor  of 
New  Testament  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  ethics  at 
the  University  of  Tubingen.  In  theology  he  is  a 
conservative  of  the  Ritschlian  school.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Theologische  Studien  au8 
Wurttemberg  from  1880  to  1889,  and  has  written: 
Ud>er  d<i8  Bleibende  im  Glavben  an  Christie  (Stutt- 
gart, 1880;  Die  Theologxe  und  der  Vorwurfder  doppd- 
ten  Wahrheit  (Zurich,  1886);  Zu  Ritschls  Versohnunga- 
lehre  (1888);  Zur  Versdhnungslehre  (Gottingen,  1893); 
Unsere  peraordiche  SteUung  zum  geisUichen  Beruf 
(1893);  Die  Lebenafrage  der  systemaiischen  Theologie 
(TQbingen,  1895);  Das  chrisUiche  Leben  (Stuttgart, 
1902);  ZeUgeme88enePredigt(fl6ttmf5dn,1902);  and 
Der  chrisUiche  Glavbe  (Calw,  1906). 

HAERTER,  FRANZ  HEmRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Strasburg  Aug.  1, 1797;  d.  there  Aug. 
6, 1874.  He  studied  theology  in  Strasburg  from  1816 
to  1819  at  the  time  when  rationalism  flourished. 
Later  he  visited  France  and  Germany,  remained  for 
some  time  in  Halle,  and  there  became  startled  by 
the  consequences  of  rationalism.  After  his  return 
to  Strasburg  he  supported  himself  by  tutoring  until, 
in  1823,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  in  the  neighboring 
Ittenheim.  He  found  the  church  there  in  a  degen- 
erate condition,  but  by  his  zeal  succeeded  in  filling 
the  empty  pews,  while  his  skill  in  treating  the  sick 
won  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners.  In  1829  he 
went  to  the  New  Church  in  Strasburg,  and  inspired 
great  enthusiasm  there  by  his  oratory.  At  this 
time  he  passed  through  a  severe  crisis,  coming  to 
believe  that  his  former  piety  and  manner  of  preach- 
ing had  been  insincere,  and  becoming  a  new  man. 
His  new  views,  proclaimed  from  the  first  pulpit  of 
the  town,  caused  a  sensation,  and  won  the  con- 
tempt of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  filled  the 
church  building. 

Hftrter's  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  home  missions.  In  1834  certain  of  his 
friends  formed  an  association  to  advance  Christian 
life,  which  later  joined  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
France.  In  1839  it  was  constituted  anew  as  a 
society  for  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the 
pure  doctrine  of  ths  Gospel  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
confessional  writings  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
especially  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  1842 
Harter  realized  a  plan  he  had  long  cherished  by 
founding  an  institution  for  deaconesses  similar  to 
that  of  Fliedner  at  Kaiserswerth  (see  Fliedner, 
Theodor).  He  was  attacked,  and  his  work  was 
considered  a  relapse  into  Roman  monasticism,  but 
Harter  remained  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  in  1844 
a  new  and  larger  house  became  necessary,  and  soon 
branch  institutions  arose  in  Mi'ihlhausen,  Gebweiler, 
NeuchAtel,  Markirch,  Mompelgard,  and  elsewhere. 
He  aided  the  foreign  mission  in  Basel,  and  his 
Evangelical  Society  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Reformed,  though  such  affiliations  with  non-Lu- 
therans provoked  criticism.  About  sixty  of  his  ser- 
mons have  been  printed.  They  present  in  simple 
manner  the  Biblical  doctrine  concerning  the  natural 


corruption  of  man,  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and 
the  peace  of  a  soul  that  has  turned  from  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  they  attack  rationalism  in  the 
most  severe  manner.  They  appear  mediocre  when 
read,  but  when  delivered  were  effective  by  the 
weight  of  personal  conviction  and  by  the  penetra- 
ting earnestness  of  the  preacher's  manner. 

(K.  Hackenschmiot.) 

Bibliography:  C.  Hackenachmidt,  BUder  atu  dem  Ldiben 
van  F.  H,  H&rter,  Strasburg.  1888;  Im  Diensi  dm  Herm, 
Dob  StrcMburger  DiakoniBMenhatu,  ib.  1893;  Q.  H&rt«r, 
Zur  hundertj&hrioen  G^mrUfeier  von  F.  Hdrter,  ib.  1897; 
M.  Rei  chard,  Franz  H drier,  etn  Lebenabild  au9  dem  Blaau, 
ib.  1897;  T.  Todt,  Franx  Hdrter,  der  Straeaburger  Dia- 
konitaenpfarrer,  Berlin,  1901. 

HAETZER,  hfi'tzer  (HETZER),  LUDWIG:  Swiss 
Anabaptist;  b.  at  Bischofszell  (11m.  s.s.e.  of  Con- 
stance), Switzerland,  c.  1500;  d.  at  Constance  Feb. 
5,  1529.  He  was  educated  at  Freiburg,  where,  in 
addition  to  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  classic 
tongues  and  of  Hebrew,  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mysticism  of  Tauler  as  expounded  by 
Johann  Breisgauer  and  others.  He  was  chaplain 
at  Wadenschwyl  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Zurich 
at  the  time  when  Zwingli  entered  upon  his  active 
career  and  when  the  radical  faction  that  combated 
him,  arose.  In  his  Tutachen  BuMi  (Zurich,  1523) 
Haetzer  made  his  appearance  as  a  spokesman  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  the  repute  it  brought  him  led  to  his 
appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Second  Zurich  Con- 
ference in  October.  He  remained  in  Zurich  for 
some  time  engaged  in  literary  work,  meanwhile 
growing  more  discontented  with  the  policy  of  the 
moderate  Reformers.  His  dissatisfaction  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  introduction  to  his  German  version 
of  Bugenhagen's  exposition  of  the  Pauline  epistles. 
In  June,  1524,  he  left  Zurich  for  Augsburg,  furnished 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Zwingli  to 
the  well-known  preacher  Frosch.  Of  greater  con- 
sequence was  the  acquaintance  he  formed  with 
Urbanus  Rhegius.  He  also  gained  entrance  into 
the  patrician  house  of  Regel,  where  he  lived  in  close 
intimacy  with  its  members  until  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  Returning  to  Zurich,  he  came  into  dose 
contact  with  the  radicals  G rebel,  Manz,  Reublin,  and 
Br6dlein,  who  were  then  engaged  in  a  violent 
struggle  against  the  power  of  the  "tyrants  and 
popes"  and  especially  against  the  practise  of  in- 
fant baptism.  Though  Haetzer  was  no  advocate  of 
adult  baptism,  confining  himself  to  a  protest  against 
the  compulsory  baptism  of  children,  he  was  banished 
from  the  city  together  with  a  number  of  the  radicals 
in  Jan.,  1525.  Returning  to  Augsburg,  he  attained 
prominence  as  an  opponent  of  infant  baptism  and 
an  advocate  of  Carlstadt's  teachings  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Anabaptist  community.  His  exposition  of  faith, 
of  the  free  spirit,  of  love  and  sacrifice  even  to  the 
cross,  is  contained  in  his  Schrift  von  den  evange- 
lischen  Zechen  und  von  der  Christen  Red  (1525). 
His  capacity  for  intrigue,  his  duplicity,  his  talents 
for  slander  and  abuse  appeared  in  this  book,  as  well 
as  in  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Zwin^i  in 
September  of  the  sam^  ye^r.  This  depravity  of 
character  led  to  his  fall  from  his  high  position  at 
Augsburg.    Challenged  to  a  public  disputation  by 
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Hbegius  he  dedined  t^  aeoept  the  issue  and  was 
expelled  from  the  city  &b  a  man  of  bad  morala, 
an  instigator  of  sedition  and  an  enemy  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  In  his  hour  of  need  he  sought  to  make 
his  peace  with  Zwingli.  Traveling  to  Zurich  by 
way  of  Basel,  he  was  hospitably  received  by  CEeo- 
Umpadius,  who  rendered  him  aisistanee  in  the 
tmndation  of  hia  First  Epistle  on  the  Holy  Com- 
munion to  the  Swabians.  In  Feb.,  1526,  he  arrived 
in  Enrich  and  was  suceessful  in  effecting  a  recon- 
dilation  with  Zwingli.  But  soon  the  newly  formed 
Friendihip  ejcpired,  and  in  March  Ilaet^er  returned 
to  Basel  more  bitter  than  e%'er  against  Zwingli ♦ 
whom  he  attacked  in  the  mtroduction  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Makchi  (Zurich,  1526). 

Fram  Basel  Haet^er  went  to  Strasburg  where  he 
begaa  his  tmnslation  of  the  Prophets  of  which, 
btiidea  the  book  of  Makchi,  two  chapters  of  laaiah 
(ixivi.-Ki^vii.)  appeared  in  1526.  At  Strasburg 
be  fell  under  the  influence  of  Denk,  whose  %iewa  of 
the  inaer  word,  of  merit,  and  of  the  |ie»^on  of  Christ 
acted  as  a  stimuknt  to  the  development  of  Haetzer's 
own  beliefs.  Of  the  works  of  this  period  aside  from 
ih  translation  of  the  Prophets  none  has  sun-ived ; 
btil  from  the  fragments  that  have  been  preserved 
it  ia  tpparent  that  especially  in  his  teachings  of  the 
p^mn  of  Christ  he  goes  beyond  Denk  and  reveals  a 
feutean^a  and  freshness  of  spirit  that  is  charac- 
Wrirtic  of  the  man.  In  1526  Denk  was  expelled 
'roia  Stm^uTg  and  betook  himself  to  the  Pakt- 
miM,  Haetzer  followed  him  thither  in  the  spring  of 
1527  tnd  there  completed  his  transktion  of  the 
Propbets  from  the  Hebrew*,  a  work  of  permanent 
JEiportaaoe  and  the  6rst  of  the  Protestant  tranft- 
htioDs^  anticipating  the  Zurich  version  by  two 
Jrtan  ind  tha  t  of  Lu  the  r  by  fi  ve .  In  the  Palatinate , 
Denk  and  Haetzer  for  a  time  formed  a  successful 
ptitnerahip  for  purposes  of  agitation ,  in  which  the 
foTtoeriupplied  the  ideas  wiiile  the  ktter  had  cliarge 
^  the  itmtegy  of  the  campaign.  In  July,  how- 
^^r,  they  were  forced  to  flee,  and  Haetzer,  after 
hindering  for  nearly  a  year,  settled  down  In  Con- 
Btiooe.  There  he  was  arrested  toward  the  end  of 
I52S  on  the  charge  of  an  lUicit  connection  with  the 
^c  of  I^gel,  his  former  patron  at  Augsburg,  and 
on  Feb.  4,  1529 «  he  was  condemned  to  death  and 
decspitated  on  the  following  day;  His  memoiy  was 
beld  m  revemnoe  by  the  Anabaptists,    , 

(A,  HEai-ERt)  K.  Hoi*L* 
[The  translation  of  the  Prophets,  ftrst  published 
by  F.  Sehdffer  in  1527,  was  by  Hans  Denek  and 
Lydwig  H&tzer,  the  Anabaptist  schokra  and  re- 
formers.   It  pasaed  through  at  least  thirteen  di^er- 
fpl  editions*  was  extensively  used  by  the  Zurich 
tim&flk tom^  and  much  of  it  almost  copied,  without 
OFttlit,  by  Luther  in  his  version.    The  work  has  been 
highly  praised  for  its  schokrship  and  style   (cf, 
V.  fieOer,  Ein  Aposid  d,  Wifdertaitfetf  pp.  210  sqq.). 

A.  H.  N  ] 
Mtm-tooMArwr:   The  bevl  aecoimt  of  HA^Mf's  ]if&  is  by  T. 

^q.  C^oupuJt:  J.  Beck,  Die  Gttehv^tMbUdter  ife-  Wudtr- 
tb^,  in  FontM  ftrvm  Avstriaeantm,  xUii.  33-34,  Vienna, 
!»«;  A^  Bmr,  Zwinoli*  rh^eWv.  B»11#.  lS8fh^9:  C. 
Bnanl,    Ai/cma/um   in    thm   Bixteeft£k   Vtrthsry,    Loudtia 

V.-8 


HAEVERKICK,  HEIWRICH  AMDREAS  CHRIS- 
TOPH;  German  EvangeUcal  theologian;  b.  at 
Kropelin  (15  m,  w.  of  Rostock),  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Dec.  29,  1811  j  d.  there  July  19,  1845. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Halle, 
but  in  1830  migrated  to  the  University  of  Berlin » 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Hengatenbergp 
whose  theological  trend  be  adopted.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  instnictor  at  the  theological 
school  founded  at  Geneva  by  the  8oci^t4  Evangig- 
lique,  and  there  be  publiehedi  with  W.  Steiger,  the 
MilaTtges  de  ihioiogie  r^formit  (2  parts,  1S33-34). 
In  1834  be  settled  in  Roatock,  and  three  years  later 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  the  unversity 
there,  and  preacher  at  the  Klosterkirche,  In  1841 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  KSnigsberg. 
Hfivemiek  was  a  prolific  writer,  especially  on  the 
history  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testiiment;  and  he 
was  a  finn  believer  in  the  traditional  views  concern- 
ing their  origin.  Like  Hengstenberg,  be  believed 
in  the  unity  and  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
as  well  as  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Danieh 
His  most  important  works  were:  K&mmeniar  Uher 
das  Buck  Daniel  (Hamburg,  1832);  Handbuch  der 
hi^orisch-kriJiscken  Einleitung  in  du9  AUe  Testament 
(3  vols.,  Erkngen,  1836-^9;  Eng.  transl,  by  W, 
Alexander,  A  Generai  fi i$tmicfMmtwal  InJtrodudion 
to  the  O.  T.,  Edinburgh,  1852);  Nem  krUiscJw  Un- 
t^rsuchungen  Hbcr  das  BucJi  Daniel  (Hamburg, 
1838);  LueubrationeM  critiem  ad  apocalypsin  spec- 
tatUes  (Kdnigsberg,  1842);  Kammeniar  nbtr  den 
Prapheten  Eiethkl  (Erlangen,  1843);  and  Varlesun^ 
gen  uher  die  Thfxtlogie  de&  AUen  Testaments  (184S), 

(W.  VOLCRt-) 

bioU.    1846.    NoE).    3&-36:     Zei^iaU   fur  die   evQngeliadk^ 
iutheri*cke  Kirche  M eckleniiurffn.  184&,  No«l  24,  25»  28* 

HAFEHREFFER,    MATTHIAS:     Lutheran;      h. 

at  Kloster  Lorch  (25  m.  e.  of  Stuttgart)^  Wurt- 
temberg,  June  24,  1561;  d.  at  TObingen  Oct.  22. 
1619.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theolo^  at 
Tubingen,  became  pastor  at  Ehningen  in  15^  and 
in  1590  court  preacher  at  Stuttgart,  Two  years 
later  he  ^'as  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Tubingen.  Thoroughly  trained  in  Old  Testament 
learning  and  the  Church  Fathers  he  possessed  in 
addition  no  mean  knowledge  of  natural  science  and 
mathematics  and  added  to  his  wide  attainmenti 
the  charm  of  a  pious,  paci^c,  and  thoroughly  un- 
selfish character.  Keeping  aloof  as  far  as  possible 
from  theological  controversy  he  found  his  true 
mission  in  a  devotion  to  his  academic  duties  which 
gained  him  the  love  and  remembmnoe  of  many  of  his 
pupib,  among  them  the  astronomer  Kepler,  Johann 
Valentin  Andrea,  and  W.  Shickard.  Noteworthy  as 
casting  light  on  the  rectitude  of  bis  orthodojcy  as 
well  as  the  versatility  of  his  interests  is  his  corre- 
flpondenoe  with  Kepler,  who  was  accustomed  to 
send  hia  wti tings  to  Hafenreffer,  bis  "dearest  of 
preceptors,"  and  invit-ed  him  to  act  as  arbitrator 
in  his  dispute  with  the  church  authorities  at  Linz. 
Hafenreffer  is  best  known  for  his  Loci  Theologicif 
a  handbook  of  theological  science  composed  at  the 
request  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Wiirttemberg,  ptib- 
lished  at  Ttibingqn  in  1600  and  issued  in  re%nsed 
form  in  1603,    It  is  marked  by  a  simplicity  and 
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attractiveness  of  presentation  which,  in  connection 
with  its  undoubted  orthodoxy,  rendered  it  a  pop- 
ular text-book,  not  only  at  Tubingen  where  it  was 
used  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in 
the  Swedish  universities  where  it  was  made  the 
official  text-book  in  1612.  Still  more  admired  by 
Hafenreffer's  contemporaries  was  his  Templum 
Ezechidis  (1613),  a  commentary  on  Ezechiel  xl.- 
xlviii.,  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  accompanied  by  meditations  on  the 
principal  features  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
learned  dissertations  on  the  coinage,  weights,  and 
measures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(Johannes  Kunze.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Soiiroes  for  a  life  are  the  Leidienxtde  by 
L.  Oaiander,  TQbingen,  1620,  and  the  AmiciUcB  monu' 
mentam  of  T.  Lanidus,  ib.  1620.  On  his  writings  consult: 
W.  Qase,  Geachichte  der  proteBtantUchen  Dooimiiik,  i.  250, 
Berlin,  1854;  G.  Frank,  QeachiehU  der  protestanUachen 
Theologie,  i.  250.  On  his  part  in  the  Tfibingen-Giessen 
controversy  consult  J.  G.  Walch,  RelioionaBtreitiokeUen 
der  luUieriachen  Kirche.  iv.  560-561.  5  vols.,  Jena,  1733-36. 

HAGARyh^'gar:  The  bondservant  of  Sarah  whom 
she  gave  to  Abraham  as  a  concubine.  Hagar  is  men- 
tioned in  three  places  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen. 
xvi.,  xxi.  9  sqq.,  xxv.  12),  containing  narratives 
by  J,  E,  and  P.  P  gives  only  the  outline,  as  is  his 
custom.  J  narrates  that  Sarah,  who  was  barren, 
gave  her  Egyptian  slave  Hagar  to  Abraham  that  he 
might  have  children  by  her  and  so  remove  the  re- 
proach of  being  childless.  Hagar,  becoming  preg- 
nant, despised  her  mistress,  was  humiliated  by 
her,  and  fled  to  the  desert  in  the  south,  where  an 
angel  met  her  by  whose  command  she  returned; 
she  then  became  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xvi.).  According 
to  E,  it  was  Ishmael  himself  who,  after  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  aroused  Sarah's  anger.  Both  J  and  E  trace 
the  origin  of  the  Bedouins  to  Ishmael  and  from  a 
partly  Egyptian  stock.  Possibly  the  Hebrew  tra- 
dition has  mistaken  the  earlier  form  and  has  con- 
fused the  North  Arabian  Muzri  with  Mizrainit  the 
name  for  Egypt  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  2,  §  1).  The 
name  Hagar  meaning  ''flight"  (cf.  the  Arabic  Aa- 
jirah)f  has  an  etymological  bearing  upon  the  story, 
which  seems  to  have  risen  at  a  time  when  the 
Arabs  had  the  place  Lahai-roi  in  their  possession. 
The  Bedouins  still  point  out  a  spring  near  a  rock- 
dwelling  on  the  caravan  route  from  Beersheba  to 
Egypt  as  Hagar's  spring,  and  Jerome  knew  of  such 
a  spring  in  that  neighborhood.  The  later  Arabic 
tradition  makes  Hagar  Abraham's  wife  and  makes 
her  have  the  vision  of  the  angel  in  Mecca,  where  her 
grave  is  shown.  In  the  New  Testament  Paul  uses 
Hagar  allegorically  to  express  the  old  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant of  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  21  sqq.).  (R.  Kittel.) 
Bibltographt:  E.  Renan,  HUt.  of  Israel,  i.  81,  London, 
1808;  the  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  particularly  that  by 
Dillmann.  p.  315,  Leipaic,  1892,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh, 
1897;  H.  Winckler,  in  M ittheilungen  der  vordercLevaiischen 
Gesellschaft,  1896,  pp.  1  sqq.;  Tuch,  in  ZDMG,  i.  175- 
176;  Robinson,  Researches,  vol.  i.;  DB,  ii.  277-278;  EB, 
ii.  1933-34;   JE,  vi.  138-139. 

HAGARENES,  h^'gar-lnz,  HAGARITES,  h^'gar- 
aits  (R.V.,  Hagrites):  A  Bedouin  stock  of  North 
Arabia.  According  to  I  Chron.  v.  18  sqq.  they  were 
in  Saul's  time  defeated  by  the  Reubenites,  and  ac- 
Qording  to  verse  22  by  the  three  ti^i^s-Jordanic 


tribes,  which  occupied  their  territory.  I  Chron. 
xxvii.  31  makes  a  Hagrite  the  keeper  of  David's 
flocks  while  an  Ishmaelite  is  keeper  of  his  camels. 
Hagrites  and  Ishmaelites  are  associated  in  Pa. 
bcxxiii.  6.  From  these  items  it  appears  that  they 
were  Bedouins  like  the  Ishmaelites,  but  not  ci 
the  same  stock,  while  their  home  was  in  the  Syrian 
and  North  Arabian  desert.  In  spite  of  the  similarity 
in  name,  they  are  not  to  be  connected  with  Hagar, 
since  the  region  allotted  to  her  descendants  was  the 
region  of  Beersheba,  where  the  Hagrites  are  not 
found.  This  people  is  mentioned  by  both  Strabo 
and    Ptolemy.  (R.  Kittbl.) 

Biblioorapht:    T.   K.  Chesme.  Book  of  Pmibm,  p.   238, 

London,  1888;    idem,  Orioin  of  Paalier,  p.  07,  ib.  1891; 

E.  Glaser,  Skiize  der  OesehUhte  und  Oeographie  Arabien», 

ii.  402-407.  Berlin,  1890;   DB,  ii.  281-282;   SB,  1038-34; 

and  the  Hebrew  lexioons,  a.v. 

HAGEN,  JOHAim.    See  Bursfelde,   Conorb- 

GATION  OF. 

HAGENAU,  CONFERENCE  OF:  An  assembly 
summoned  by  Charles  V.  in  1540  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  at  issue  between  the  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany.  The  preliminary  nego- 
tiations were  prolonged  through  the  efforts  of  the 
emperor  to  have  himself  recognized  as  ari^itrator 
at  the  disputation,  while  the  Schmalkaldic  princes, 
through  Melanchthon  as  their  mouthpiece,  demand- 
ed that  the  debate  be  prosecuted  and  the  decision 
rendered  only  according  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
conference  was  called  for  the  sixth  of  June  at  Speyer, 
whither  the  emperor  sent  his  brother  Ferdinand  as 
his  representative.  By  the  latter  part  of  May  the 
Catholic  delegates  were  assembled  at  Speyer  but 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  that  city-  the 
sittings  were  removed  to  Hagenau.  The  papal  in- 
terests were  represented  by  the  legate  Cardinal 
Cervino,  who,  however,  remained  with  the  emperor 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  only  Morone  accompanied 
Ferdinand  to  Hagenau.  His  instructions  were  to 
enter  into  no  binding  agreements,  to  abstain  from 
participating  in  the  public  disputations,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  rendering  aid  to  the  Catholic  party 
by  advice;  in  case  the  conference  should  arrive  at 
the  discussion  of  vital  issues  other  legates  would  be 
sent,  and  if  affairs  took  a  turn  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  Curia  he  was  to  leave  the  city.  On  June  12, 
Ferdinand  was  first  in  a  position  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Catholic  representatives,  to  whom  he 
complained  of  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  Prot- 
estants and  extended  assurances  that  the  outcome 
of  the  conference  should  leave  the  Catholic  faith 
unimpaired.  Of  the  Protestant  theologians  who 
now  made  their  appearance  the  most  prominent 
were  Cruciger,  Myconius,  Butzer,  Link,  Capito, 
Osiander,  and  Pistorius;  Melanchthon  was  ill  at 
Weimar  and  Luther,  who  wished  to  go  in  his  place, 
was  not  permitted  to  attend  out  of  regard  for  his 
safety.  Cochlaeus,  Eck,  Faber,  and  Nausea  were 
the  leading  exponents  of  the  Catholic  position.  The 
latter  attempted  to  lay  down  as  a  basis  for  n^^ 
tiations  that  the  articles  debated  at  Augsburg  be 
regarded  as  definitely  settled  and  that  the  discus- 
sion proceed  with  the  articles  not  yet  considered. 
In  this  sense  Eck  and  Cochlieus  submitted  a 
progrrm  to  the  conference.     The  Protestants,  how- 
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ever,  denied  that  any  agreement  had  been  reached 
at  Augsburg,  rejected  the  submitted  program  as 
incorrect  and  demanded  a  full  and  free  discussion 
of  their  entire  confession.  It  was  evident  that  no 
common  action  was  possible  and  on  July  16  Fer- 
dinand proposed  that  the  negotiations  be  post- 
poned to  another  time  and  place  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  the  elector  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse.  On  July 
28  the  conference  dispersed  after  deciding  upon  a 
new  conference  at  Worms  in  October.  The  absolute 
failure  of  the  negotiations  served  to  emphasize  the 
fact  already  expressed  by  Cochlseus  that  no  discus- 
aon  as  to  particular  doctrines  could  be  of  any 
avail  80  long  as  the  two  parties  were  irreconcilably 
opposed  in  their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole.  (G.  Kawbrau.) 

Bulioorapht:  Sources  are:  CR,  iii.;  G.  Burckardk  (Georg 
Spalatin),  Annalet  Reformaiionu,  ed.  Cyprian,  pp.  381  sqq., 
1718.  Gonsolt:  R.  Moses,  Die  Relioionaverhandlunoen  zu 
Hogenau  und  Womu,  Jena,  1880;  J.  Janssen,  Chachidite 
4n  dtulKhen  Volka,  iu.  425  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1885;  F.  Dit- 
trich,  Reoeaien  und  Briefe  det  .  .  .  Gaaparo  CatUarini,  pp. 
604  sqq.,  Braunsberg,  1881;  M.  Spahn,  J.  CocM&ua,  pp. 
Zro  sqq.,  Berlin,  1808. 

HA6E1VBACH,  hd'gen-bdH,  KARL  RUDOLF: 
Church  historian;  b.  at  Basel  Mar.  4, 1801;  d.  there 
June  7,  1874.  He  studied  in  a  Pestalozzian  insti- 
tuUon  from  1808  to  1813  and  at  the  gymnasium  of 
bis  native  city.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  Her- 
der, and  learned  to  look  upon  Christ  as  the  perfect 
mao,  and  not  as  a  metaphysical  problem.  This 
ideal  rationalism  became  decisive  for  his  whole 
theological  tendency  although  it  was  balanced  by 
a  due  regard  for  history  and  historical  development. 
In  1819  he  began  his  theological  studies  at  Basel, 
tod  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin  from  1820  to  1823. 
Id  Boon  he  was  chiefly  attracted  by  LOcke,  and 
in  Berlin  he  was  under  the  influence  ot  Schleier- 
niaeher  and  Neander.  After  his  return  to  Basel  in 
1823,  De  Wette  persuaded  him  to  establish  himself 
u  priratdocent  at  the  university  where  he  soon 
became  professor  and  remained  about  fifty-one 
y«MB.  He  lectured  chiefly  on  church  history  and 
tbe  histoiy  of  dogmas,  and  it  was  owing  to  his,  as 
wefl  as  Dc  Wette's,  influence  that  the  university 
entered  again  into  closer  touch  and  a  more  living 
onion  wi^  German  Evangelical  theology.  At  the 
flame  time  Hagenbach  served  the  Church  of  his 
OAtive  dty  as  member  of  the  council  and  of  the 
board  of  higher  education.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Protectant  relief  society  for  Switzerland 
founded  by  him  and  De  Wette.  He  was  a  powerful 
preadier,  and  he  also  published  poems  marked  by 
tendemesB  of  feeling  and  Christian  earnestness. 

The  fundamental  views  of  Hagenbach's  theology 
are  baaed  upon  the  ideas  of  the  *' mediating  the- 
olqgr."    His  historical  studies  led  him  gradually 
aviy  from  the  subjective  position  of  Schleiermacher 
and  De  Wette  and  made  him  emphasize  more 
fltrangly  the  objective  realities  of  revelation.    His 
puUieations  originated  in  connection  with  his  aca- 
demic activity,  or  from  similar  occasions  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.    His  manuals  for  students  have  been 
vtry   popular,    esped&lfy    his    Encyklopddie    und 
Mdkodologie  der  theologischen  Wiaaenacfiaften  (Leip- 
flc,  1833;  12th  ed.  by  Reischle,  1889;  Eng.  transl. 


adapted  by  G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst,  Theo- 
logical Encydopcedta  and  Methodology,  New  York, 
1884);  Lehrbuch  der  DogmengeachichU  (lS40,Qthed. 
by  Benrath,  1888;  Eng.  transl.  History  of  Christian 
Doctrine f  by  Buch,  Edinburgh,  revised  and  en- 
larged by  H.  B.  Smith,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1861; 
new  ed.,  with  preface  by  Plumptre,  3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1880);  Leitfaden  zum  christlichen  Religions- 
unterricht  (1850,  9th  ed.  by  S.  M.  Deutsch,  1905); 
GrundzUge  der  Homiletik  und  Liturgik  (1863).  His 
chief  literary  work  iaKirchengeschichtevonderdltesien 
Zeit  bis  zum  neumehnten  Jahrhundert  (7  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1869-72;  partial  transl.  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  by  Miss  E.  Moore,  2  vols. ,  Edinburgh,  1878;  His- 
tory of  the  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries,  by  J.  F.  Hurst,  2  vols..  New  York,  1869). 
This  work  grew  from  lectures  at  Basel  fr^m  1833; 
published  at  first  in  single  parts  (Geschichte  der 
Reformation  und  des  Protestantismus,  1834-43, 
Geschichte  der  aUen  Kirche,  1853-55;  Geschichte  des 
MittelaUers  (1860-61).  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  work  is  not  so  much  originality  and  felicity 
of  scientific  results  as  its  clear  arrangement  and 
attractive  compilation,  and  especially  the  living 
connection  between  theology  and  life,  science  and 
practise,  past  and  present.  Of  other  works  may  be 
mentioned,  Kritische  Geschichte  der  Enlstehung  und 
der  Schicksale  der  ersten  Baslerkonfession  (Basel, 
1827),  Sermons  (1858,  1875),  Ueber  die  sogenannU 
Vermittlungstheologie  (1858),  Ud>er  Ziel  und  Richt- 
dunkte  der  hevtigen  Theologie  (1867),  Ud>er  Glauben 
und  Unglauben  (1872);  Mein  Glaubensbekenntnis 
und  meine  Stellung  in  den  theologischen  Parteien 
(1874);  TabeUarische  Uebersicht  der  DogmenrGe- 
schichte  bis  zur  Reformation  (new  ed.  Halle,  1887). 
Hagenbach  was  also  the  editor  of  the  Kirchenblatt 
fur  die  reformierte  Schweiz  (1845-65). 

(R.  STAHELINf.) 
Bxbuographt:  An  extenmye  autobiographic  sketch  re- 
mains unpublished;  a  shorter  sketch,  also  by  Hagenbach, 
appeared  with  other  matter  as  Erinnerung  an  K.  R. 
Hagenbach,  Basel,  1874,  cf.  O.  A.  Finsler,  Zur  Erinnerung 
an  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Zurich,  1874;  C.  F.  Eppler,  K.  R. 
Hagenbach,  OOtersloh,  1876.  Consult  also  P.  Schaff,  Oer- 
many,  iU  UniverHtie$,  Theology  and  Religion,  p.  403,  Phila- 
delphia. 1857. 

EAGER,  ha'ger,  KONRAD:  German  religious 
reformer  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Feb.,  1342, 
he  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  at  WOrzburg.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  opposed  the  collection  of 
offerings  for  masses,  and  also  the  holding  of  masses 
and  supplications  for  the  dead,  thus  alienating  many 
from  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  The  trial  ended 
with  his  recantation;  but  later  he  adopted  his 
former  heretical  views,  and,  it  is  said,  suffered  death 
at  the  stake.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  under 
the  mfluence  of  Waldensian  doctrines. 

Herman  Haupt. 
Bxbuoorapht:    Monumenta  Boica,  xl.  381,  386-396,  Mu- 
nich, 1870;    H.  Haupt,  Die  religidsen  Sekten  in  Franken 
vor  der  RefomuUion,  pp.  20-21,  WOrsburg,  1882. 

HAGGADAH.     See  Midrash. 

HAGGAI,  hag'ga-ai.  The  tenth  in  order  of  ar- 
rangement of  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  the  earliest 
of  the  post^xilic  prophets.  The  book  is  an  impor- 
tant source  for  early  postexilic  history.  The  con- 
tents are  in  brief  as  follows:  In  the  second  year  of 
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Darius  (520  B.C.),  Haggai  was  commanded  to  op- 
pose before  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the  current 
opinion  in  Judea  that  the  time  had  not  come  to 
rebuild  the  Temple;  the  result  was  a  commence- 
ment of  the  work  (i.  1-11).  A  second  oracle  rebuked 
the  faintheartedness  of  the  people  due  to  their 
lowly  condition  by  promising  a  stirring  among  the 
nations  which  should  pour  treasures  in  abundance 
into  it  (li.  1-9).  A  third  and  a  fourth  oracle,  a 
month  later,  promised  the  wakening  of  the  nations, 
the  overthrow  of  the  heathen  kingdoms,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  Zerubbabel  as  Yahweh's  signet 
(ii.  11-19,  20-23). 

The  contents  of  this  book  make  clear  that  the 
building  of  the  Temple  had  not  been  accomplished 
during  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  according  to  his  edict 
(Ezra  i.  3),  and  supplements  the  account  in  Ezra 
iv.  1-5;   though  there  is  no  trace  in  either  Haggai 
or  Zechaiiah  that  the  foundations  had  already  been 
laid  (Ezra  iii.  12).    Haggai  speaks  as  though  the 
fault  was  that  of  the  Jews  themselves,  but  he  shows 
also  that  they  had  suffered  from  drought  and  fail- 
ure of  crops  (i.  6,  9,  ii.  16),  and  the  people  were  few 
in  number,  so  that  they  had  tried  to  proselyte,  a 
process   which   had   brought   its   own   difficulties 
(Isa.  Ivi.-lxvi.).    The  course  of  events  stated  or 
implied  is  as  follows:   The  first  address  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  month,  520  B.C.;   a  further  en- 
couraging word  between  that  date  and  the  twenty- 
fourth;    discouragement  followed  the  first  efforts, 
hence  a  new  delivery  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  parallel   to   Isa.   Ix.;  to   remove 
evident  discouragement   came  a  new  stimulus  in 
the  address  delivered  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
ninth  month,  followed  by  an  address  later  on  the 
same  day  and  of  different  tenor,  in  which  Zerubbabel 
is  called  by  God  to  a  special  mission.    He  is  God's 
signet,  his  representative;   and  this  can  point  only 
to  the  reestablishment  of  the  kingdom.    And  with 
this  was  bound  up  also  the  realization  of  certain 
Messianic  hopes.     Doubtless  the  stimulus  to  this 
was  given  in  the  stormy  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
East,  which  looked  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire  and  seemed  favorable  to  the  erection 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  Judea.    (R.  Kittel.  ) 
Biblioorapht:    T.  K.  Cheyno,  Jewish  ReUffuniB  Life  after 
the  Exile,  New  York, '  1898;    A.   Kdhler,   WeiMogungen 
Haggaie,  Erlangen,  1860;    P.  H.  Hunter,  After  the  Exile, 
vol.  i.,  chap,  vii.,  Edinburgh,  1890;  J.  Wellhausen,  Skiz- 
Men  und  Vorarbeiten,  vol.  v.,  Berlin,  1893;    E.  Meyer,  Die 
Enietehung   dee    Judenthums,    Halle,    1896;     Bdhme.    in 
ZATW,  vii.   (1887),  pp.   215  eqq.;  W.  Nowack,  Kleine 
Propheten,  Gdttingen,   1897;    G.  A.  Smith,   The  Book  of 
the  Twelve,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1898;  DB,  ii.  279-281;  EB,  ii. 
193&-37;  JE,  vi.  146-149. 

HAGI6AH.    See  Talmud. 

HAGIOGRAPHA  ("  Holy  Writings  ") :  The  name 
given  to  the  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon.  See  Bible  Versions,  A,  V.,  §  5;  and  Canon 
OF  Scripture,  I.,  1,  §  4,  c. 

HAGUE  ASSOCIATION,  THE:  A  society  founded 
in  Oct.,  1785,  by  a  number  of  distinguished  Dutch 
theologians  for  the  defense  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  occasion  was  the  appearance,  in  a  Dutch 
translation  (Dort,  1784)  of  Priestley's  History  of 
tfie  Corruptions  of  Christianity ;  and  the  object  of 
the   society   was  to   take  a    firm    stand    against 


the  anti-Christian  tendencies  of  the  age.  During 
the  first  period  of  its  life  (1785-1810)  its  'standpoint 
was  strictly  orthodox  and  supematuralistic.  The 
doctrines  of  vicarious  atonement,  the  dlvini^  of 
Christ,  the  personality  of  the  Hcdy  ^irit,  etc., 
were  strongly  emphasized;  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  was  considered  an  indisputable  fact. 
During  the  second  period  (1810--35)  tl^  exegetical 
element  was  made  more  prominent,  and  the  stand- 
point may  be  characterized  as  Biblico-evangelical. 
The  character  of  the  third  period  (1835-60)  was 
principally  determined  by  the  writings  of  D.  F. 
Strauss  and  the  Tabingen  school.  The  contest 
raged  aroimd  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity; 
and  the  principles  which  the  society  fought  for  were 
strongly  conservative,  though  it  carried  on  the  fight 
in  a  free,  scientific  spirit.  But,  from  this  critico- 
historical  platform  the  society,  after  1860,  grad- 
ually glided  into  the  field  of  ethics  and  social  reform; 
slavery,  war,  capital  punishment,  woman's  eman- 
cipation and  questions  of  a  similar  nature  have 
received  particular  attention;  though  the  doctrinal 
history  of  Christianity  continued  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  research,  the  rigid  orthodoxy 
of  the  early  period  of  the  association  has  disap- 
peared. (J.  A.  Gebth  van  Wuxf.) 

HAHN,  AUGUST:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Grossoster- 
hausen  near  Querfurt  (18  m.  s.w.  of  Halle),  Prussian 
Saxony,  Mar.  27, 1792;  d.  at  Breslau  May  13, 1863. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child  and  he  was  taken 
under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  village  pastor. 
In  1807  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  E^sleben 
and  in  1810  he  went  to  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
While  studying  theology,  he  perfected  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  languages;  Rosenmtlller  guided 
him  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  Keil  in  Orientalia. 
In  1813  he  finished  his  theological  course  and  became 
private  tutor.  In  1817  he  entered  the  newly  founded 
theological  seminary  at  Wittenberg  where  the  two 
Nitzschs,  Schleusner  and  Heubner  were  his  teachers 
and  where  he  foimd  again  his  old  faith  temporarily 
lost  at  Leipsic.  In  1819  he  became  privat-dooent 
at  KOnigsberg  and  professor.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  preacher  and  superintend- 
ent of  one  of  the  K5nigsberg  churches,  but  be- 
cause of  his  health  had  to  resign  these  additional 
offices  in  1822.  In  1827  he  accepted  a  call  to  Leip- 
sic where  he  was  drawn  into  fierce  theological  battln. 
In  his  inaugural  dissertation  he  attacked  the  ration- 
alists by  declaring  rationalism  diametrically  op- 
posed to  Christianity.  The  rationalists,  such  as 
Schulthess,  R6hr,  and  others  replied,  and  in  the 
following  year  Hahn  published  his  Lehrbuch  de8 
christlichen  Glaubens.  It  breathes  the  Christian  and 
Biblical  spirit  which  animated  his  whole  personality. 
In  1833  Hahn  became  professor  and  councilor  of 
the  consistory  at  Breslau,  where  he  lectured  on 
dogmatics  and  historical  theology,  also  on  ethics, 
practical  theology  and  New  Testament  exegesis. 
Hahn  became  involved  in  the  occasional  fieroe 
struggles  in  the  consistory  and  faculty,  also  in  dis- 
sensions with  the  "  Old  Lutherans,"  who  would  not 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of 
Prussia.  His  activity  in  Silesia  became  still  more 
extensive  and  successful  after  the   accession    of 
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Frederick  WiDiam  IV.  In  1844  he  was  made  gen- 
end  superintendent; and  the  call  of  E.  F.  Gaupp  to 
the  university  and  consistory,  of  Oehler  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  of  Wachler  to  the  consistory  showed  the 
changed  conditions  which  he  brought  about.  In 
his  later  years  he  gave  up  his  lectures  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  ecclesiastical  office.  He 
expressed  his  later  dogmatic  convictions  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Lehrbuch  (1857)  where  he 
declared  the  confessional  writings  of  the  Chim;h  an 
entirely  justified  expression  of  Christian  truth.  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  writings  of  Ephraem 
Synis  (Leipsic,  1819),  several  dissertations  on 
Harcion  (1820-26),  a  Syriac  chrestomathy  (1825), 
and  edited  a  Hebrew  Bible  (1833)  and  Greek  New 
Testament  (1840-61).  (J.  K6sTLiNt.) 

Bduookapht:     K.   Kolbe,   in  AUgemeine  Kirchenzeitung, 
1863,  Doe.  75-77  (uses  an  unprinted  autobiography). 

HAHNy  HEINRICH  AUGUST:    Lutheran;   b.  at 
K5ni^berg  Jime  19,  1821;   d.  at  Greifswald  Dec.  1, 
1961.    He  was  the  son  of  August  Hahn  and  studied 
at  Breslau  and  Berlin.    He  lectiu^  on  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  theology,  first  as  privat-docent 
in  Breslau  (1845)  and  in  1846  at  Kdnigsberg  after 
the  death  of  H&vemick.    In  1851  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Greifswald.    He  published  a  niunber  of 
works,  characterized   by   conscientiousness,    care- 
fulness, and  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  representing 
the  orthodox  standpoint  against  a  criticism  that 
oontndicted    the    old    traditions.    &e    published 
H&vemick's  lectures  on  the  theology  of   the   Old 
Testament  (Erlangen,  1848),  a  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Job  (Berlin,  1850),  a  translation  of  the  Song 
of  SoD^  (Breslau,  1852),  an  exposition  of   Isaiah 
xL-4xvi.  as  the  third  volume  of  Drechsler's  commen- 
tary on  Isaiah  (Berlin,  1857)  and  a  commentary  on 
Eoelesiastes  (Leipsic,  1860).  (J.  EOsTLiNt.) 

Bolioqbafht:  AUgemeine  Kirchenzeitung,  1862,  no.  26. 

HAHH,  JOHANN  MICHAEL:    Founder  of  the 
net  of  the  Michelians;  b.  at  Altdorf  near  Boblingen 
(9  m.  n.  of  TQbingen)  Feb.  2,  1758;  d.  at  Sind- 
lingen  near  Herrenberg  (8  m.  n.w.  of    Tttbingen) 
Jan.  20, 1819.    The  son  of  a  peasant,  from  his  early 
youth  be  was  given  to  meditations  and  visions,  and 
to  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  works  of  Jakob 
Boehme,  Oetinger,  and  others.     As  he  attracted 
great  audiences  wherever  he  spoke  publicly,  he  was 
teytal  times  summoned  before  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar courts,  the  vexations  of  which  he  avoided  by 
extensive  travels,  by  abstaining  temporarily  from 
pahlic  activity  and  by  living  quietly  on  the  estate 
of  the   Duchess    Franzisca   at    Sindlingen.     The 
Scripture  was  for  Hahn  of  infallible  authority  in 
tOiUen  of  faith,  but  he  interpreted  it  according  to 
his  own  light.    Starting  from  the  cosmic  standpoint, 
he  regaixled  all  created  existence  as  the  evolution 
cf  divine  attributes,  mediated  by  the   Word    By 
the  fail  of  Lucifer  the  harmony  of  these  attributes 
was  disturbed,  and  the  wrath  of  God  awakened. 
There  occurred  a  double  fall,  in  the  first  place  by 
the  Awakening  of  sexual  decire  in  Adam  who  origi- 
nally eombined  within  himself  the  male  and  female 
qualities;   later  there  occurred  a  differentiation  of 
the  sexes  and  the  evolution  of  a  coarse  sensiial  body. 
The  fall  was  completed  by  Uie  eating  of  the  apple. 


The  work  of  redemption  by  Christ  was  thought  of 
in  a  physical  manner,  in  that  he  exuded  with  his 
blood  the  sensuality  that  had  invaded  man  through 
the  fall,  and  thus  transfigured  the  flesh  into  a 
spiritual  body.  Justification  is  conceived  not 
forensically,  but  effectively;  sanctification  is 
thought  of  almost  after  the  manner  of  a  chemical 
process  as  the  excretion  of  carnal  matter  from  the 
new  spiritual  body  of  man  acquired  by  conversion. 
Therefore  Hahn  advocated  an  ascetic  attitude  of 
life,  and  greatly  valued  celibacy.  His  attitude 
toward  the  Church  was  not  altogether  that  of  a 
separatist;  he  climg  to  the  rites  of  the  Chim;h,  but 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  weak.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  however,  he  was  intent  upon  the  organi- 
sation of  a  spiritual  congregation;  for  the  colony  of 
Komthal,  near  Stuttgart,  was  organized  after  a 
plan  of  Hahn.  He  wrote  more  than  two  thousand 
spiritual  hymns  which,  however,  are  of  little  poetical 
value;  three  of  them  have  been  embodied  in  the 
Wiirttemberg  hymn-book.  After  his  death  there 
appeared  a  collection  of  his  works  (15  vols.,  Tubin- 
gen, 1819  sqq.). 

After  Hahn,  J.  G.  Kolb,  schoolmaster  in  Dagers- 
heim,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  the  sect; 
he  knew  how  to  transform  Hahn's  theosophy  into 
practical  wisdom.  The  "  Michelians,"  as  the  ad- 
herents of  Hahn  are  called,  are  found  especially 
among  the  peasants  and  are  highly  respected  for 
their  moral  and  economic  efficiency.  Since  1876 
they  have  had  a  regular  organization  with  presby- 
terial  and  s3niodical  institutions.  The  congregational 
order  of  1876  divided  the  whole  territory  (beside 
Wflrttemberg,  especially  Baden)  with  several  hun- 
dred localities  into  twenty-six  districts.  The  num- 
ber of  members  is  about  15,000.  (C.  Kolb.) 

Biblxoorapht:  H.  Staudenmeyer,  Michael  Hahn,  eein 
Leben  und  aeine  L^ure,  Carlsruhe,  1893;  Haug,  in  Studien 
der  evangeli$dien  Oeittlichkeii  WOrttemberga,  vol.  xi.,  1839; 
W.  F.  Stroh,  Die  Lehre  dee  .  .  .  Theozophen  J.  W.  Hahn, 
Stuttgart,  1859;  C.  Palmer,  Oemeinechaften  und  Sekten 
WUrttemberga,  ed.  Jetter,  Tubingen,  1877. 

HAHN,PHILIPPMATTHA£US:  German  Pietist; 
b.  at'  Schamhausen  (6  m.  s.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Nov. 
26,  1739;  d.  at;  Echterdingen  (6  m.  s.  of  Stuttgart) 
May  2,  1790.  After  preparation  for  the  imiversity 
at  home,  he  studied  theology  in  Tubingen  (1756-60), 
and  became  preacher  at  Onstmettingen  (1764),  at 
Kornwestheim  (1770)  and  at  Echterdingen  (1781). 
He  used  his  leisure  in  mechanics,  for  which  he  had 
decided  genius.  In  theology  he  stood  midway  be- 
tween Bengel  and  Oetinger,  less  orthodox,  more  of  a 
theosophist  than  the  former,  but  not  following  the 
latter  in  his  alchemistic  views.  Like  Oetinger,  he  was 
intent  upon  a  living,  comprehensive,  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  divine  revelation  as  laid  down  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Hahn  considered  the  fundamental  idea 
from  which  everything  else  was  to  be  derived  to  be 
"  the  kingdom  of  Jesus."  He  held  a  dynamic  idea 
of  the  Trinity;  in  God  the  One  there  are  originally 
three  egos  or  sources  of  life,  analogous  to  the  co- 
existence of  the  bodily,  psychic,  and  spiritual  life  in 
man.  The  son  is  the  most  perfect  reflection  of  the 
Godhead  who  only  in  him  becomes  conscious,  but 
in  relation  to  the  world  he  is  called  the  flrst-bom. 
As  such,  he  is,  according  to  his  heavenly  humanity, 
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not  absolutely  eternal  and  absolutely  divine.  The 
creature  on  account  of  his  great  unlikeness  could  not 
be  united  with  God  without  a  mediator  who,  being 
the  first-bom,  is  the  fundamental  being  of  the  first 
angelic  world  of  which  one  part,  under  Lucifer, 
separated  itself  from  its  head.  Consequently  the 
world  of  the  fallen  angels  became  dark,  sensual,  and 
earthly,  and  out  of  its  disorderly  mass  the  earthly 
world  was  created.  The  first-bom  reestablished  the 
earth  as  a  dwelling-place  of  lower  creatures  and 
created  man  as  a  shadow  of  his  own  image.  Like 
the  other  theosophists,  Hahn  taught  a  double  fall;  for 
if  man  had  not  fallen,  the  first-bom  would  have  been 
united  with  man  as  he  was  with  Jesus,  and  thus  the 
connection  with  God  would  have  been  reestablished; 
but  now  the  earthly  must  again  become  heavenly 
and  the  flesh  must  become  spirit.  This  takes  place 
in  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  first-bom.  The 
earthly  life  of  Jesus,  who  was  sinless  but  subject  to 
temptation,  consisted  in  continually  mortifying  the 
flesh  by  means  of  the  spirit;  thus  he  realized  the 
reunion  of  humanity  with  God.  On  accoimt  of  his 
heterodoxy  Hahn  was  denounced  as  a  Socinian  be- 
fore the  consistory  and  compelled  to  recant,  and  his 
writings  were  publicly  forbidden  (March  7,  1781). 
He  translated  the  New  Testament  [Winterthur], 
(1777)  and  published  among  other  works:  Beirachl- 
ungen  und  Predigten  uher  die  Evangelien  (1774); 
Vermiachte  theologische  Schriften  (1779);  Erhauunga- 
atunden  uber  die  Offenbarung  (1795).  (C.  Kolb.) 
Biblioorapht:  PhUipp  MaWiAu9  Hahn,  Stuttgart,  1858; 
C.  G.  Barth,  SUddeutache  Originalien,  parts  2-4.  4  parts, 
Stuttgart,  1828-36;  W.  Glaus,  WQrttembergiaehe  Voter, 
ii.  146  sqq.,  Calw,  1888. 

HAIMO  (HAYMO,  ADIO):  Bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt;  d.  Mar.  27,  853.  He  was  a  schoolfellow  of 
Rabanus  Maurus  (q.v.),  and  lived  as  monk  in  Fulda 
and  Hersfeld.  In  840  Louis  the  German  made  him 
bishop  of  Halberstadt  (cf.  AnncUista  Saxo,  575), 
where  he  had  to  overcome  many  difficulties,  being 
on  the  outposts,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the 
Wends.  The  writings  ascribed  to  him,  mostly 
homilies  and  Biblical  commentaries,  are  attributed 
by  some  scholars  to  other  authors.  Hauck  thinks, 
on  account  of  their  imiform  method  and  views,  that 
they  are  the  work  of  one  author,  but  surmises  that 
he  was  a  certain  Haimo,  who  in  1091  became  suc- 
cessor of  the  Abbot  William  of  Hirschau  (cf .  Wat- 
tenbach  in  MGH,  Script.,  xii.,  1836,  209-210),  and 
whom  the  Histoire  liU&aire  (v.  122)  assumes  to  be 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  homilies  transmitted 
imder  the  name  of  Haimo  and  of  a  work  De  varietaU 
librorum.  The  matter  needs  to  be  examined  further, 
and  this  the  more  since  Abelard  uses  Haimo  in  a  way 
which  forbids  to  refer  his  works  to  a  man  of  the 
most  recent  past.  The  Epitome  historicB  sacrce  of 
Haimo  is  a  brief  compendium  from  the  church  his- 
tory of  Rufinus.  S.  M.  Deutsch. 
Biblioorapht:  Haimo's  works  are  collected  in  MPL,  cxvi. 
186  sqq.,  cxviii.  958  sqq.  Consult:  J.  Mabillon,  Acta  aanc- 
torurn  ordinia  Sancti  Benedicti,  iv.  1,  pp.  618-621;  Hia- 
toire  littiraire  de  la  France,  v.  11-126;  Annaliata  Saxo  in 
MOH,  Script.,  vi  (1844),  642-777;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.,  es- 
pecially p.  697,  note  3;  Wattenbach,  DGQ,  i.  (1886),  322, 
i  (1893),  344. 

HAIR  AND  BEARD  OF  THE  HEBREWS:    A 
full  growth  of  blacky  curly  hair  is  a  characteristic 


mark  of  the  Semitic  races  (Cant.  v.  11;  cf.  iv.  1). 
Reddish  hair  was  a  rarity  among  the  Isradites. 
Esau  is  described  as  red-haired  ((jen.  xxv.  25),  and 
in  the  case  of  David  it  is  remarked  as  a  special  qual- 
ity of  his  beauty  that  he  was  blond  (I  Sam.  xvi.  12). 

Long  hair  and  a  long  beard  were  considered  an 
adornment  for  a  man.  On  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments  Canaanites  and  Israelites 
always  wear  long  hair  and  beards  (cf .  for  example, 
the  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II.).  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians;  the  E^gjrptians, 
however,  shaved  their  beards,  the  priests  even  their 
heads.  A  bald  head  may  have  been  unconmion 
among  the  Israelites  and  therefore  the  more  likely 
to  lead  to  mockery  by  the  rude  and  insolent 
(II  Kings  ii.  23,  cf.  Isa.  iii.  17,  24).  To  shave 
the  beard  of  another  was  a  grave  insult  (II  Sam. 
X.  4-5;  cf.  Isa.  vii.  20,  1.  6).  Absalom,  who  was 
proud  of  his  luxuriant  hair,  allowed  it  to  be 
cut  only  once  a  year  (II  Sam.  xiv.  26).  On  re- 
ligious groimds  the  Nazirite  (q.v.),  during  the 
period  of  his  vow,  did  not  allow  a  razor  to  touch 
his  hair.  The  cutting  off  of  the  hair  and  beard  in 
time  of  mourning,  an  ancient  custom  followed  by 
the  Hebrews  and  still  practised  in  the  East,  had 
its  origin  in  religious  ideas  (the  offering  of  the 
hair  as  a  sacrifice;  and  cf.  Isa.  iii.  24;  Jer.  xvi.  6; 
Ezek.  vii.  18;  Amos  viii.  10;  see  MouBNiNa). 
The  custom  was  forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xix. 
27,  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1).  The  shaving  of  the  hair 
roundwise,  which  is  now  often  practised  by  the 
nomads  of  the  desert,  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites  (Lev.  xix.  27),  and  the  priests  were 
not  permitted  to  shave  a  bald  spot  on  their  heads 
(Lev.  xxi.  5;  Ezek.  xliv.  20).  Ezekiel  also  for- 
bids them  to  wear  the  hair  long.  As  to  the  hair- 
dressing  of  the  men,  which  was  veiy  elaborate 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  as  to  the  skill  of  the 
barbers  (Ezek.  v.  1),  no  details  have  survived. 
Samson,  as  one  dedicated  to  God,  wore  seven  care- 
fully arranged  locks  (Judges  xvi.  19). 

Women  never  cut  their  hair  (cf .  Jer.  vii.  29),  and 
long  hair  was  their  greatest  ornament  (Cant.  iv.  1; 
cf.  I  Cot.  xi.  15;  Cant.  vii.  5).  To  cut  off  a  woman's 
hair  and  so  expose  her  neck  was  the  greatest  con- 
tumely (cf.  Jer.  vii.  29;  I  0)r.  xi.  6).  Natmnally 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  care  of  the  hair, 
and  the  prophet's  mockery  shows  that  vain  women 
in  early  times  knew  well  how  to  twist  curls 
and  weave  artistic  braids  (Isa.  iii.  24;  cf.  Judith 
xvi.  8).  Fragrant  ointments  played  a  great  part 
in  the  dressing  of  the  head  (Ps.  xxiii.  5,  cxxxiii.  2; 
Matt.  vi.  17;  Luke  vii.  46).  Unfortunately  no 
picture  has  been  preserved  to  show  the  fashions  of 
women's  hair-dressing  in  ancient  times;  later  they 
copied  the  noble  Roman  dames.  So  Josephus 
notes  the  custom  of  sprinkling  the  hair  with  g(dd- 
dust  to  make  it  brilliant  (Ant,  VUI.,  vi.  3). 

I.  Benzinoer. 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Philippe,  Hiai.  phUoeophique,  poKtiquit 
et  religieuee  de  la  barbe,  Paris.  1845;  I.  Qoldsiber,  Mvtk- 
ology  among  the  HebrewB,  p.  137,  London,  1877;  J.  WeU- 
hausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiien,  iii.  117,  Berlin,  1887; 
Benzinjcer,  ArchOologie,  pp.  86-87,  362,  379;  Nowm^ 
Arch&ologie,  i.  134;  DB,  i.  260.  ii.  283-285;  EB,  i.  507, 
ii.  1938^1;  JE,  li.  611-616,  vi.  167-160. 

For  illustrations  from  other  rpsions  consult:  J. 
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lor.  Ainu  of  Japan,  pp.  149,  168.  New  York.  1892;  E.  S. 
HarilADd,  Ltgend  of  Peneua,  ii.  66  aqq..  215  sqq.,  I^n- 
don.  1896:  Zend-Avtata,  Vendidad,  Fargitrd  xvii.,  in  8BE, 
Am.  ed.,  iii.  190-192;  Mary  H.  Kingsley,  Wett  African 
StudiM,  pp.  163-165.  London.  1899;  J.  G.  Fraser.  Chlden 
Bouok,  3  yob..  London,  1900  (consult  Ind«x);  E.  Craw- 
ley. My0Uc  Rom,  pp.  107  aqq..  New  York.  1902;  W.  H. 
Furneas.  HeadhunUn  of  Borneo,  pp.  92-93.  London,  1902; 
Ew  B.  T^k>r.  Frtimlitia  CuUure,  ib.  1903. 

HAITL    See  West  Indies. 

HATTO  (HATTO):  Abbot  of  Reichenau  and 
Inahop  of  Basel;  b.  763 ;  d.  at  Reichenau  836.  He 
descended  from  the  Swabian  lineage  of  the  counts 
of  Saulgau.  In  his  fifth  year  with  his  brother  Wadil- 
eos  he  was  sent  to  the  monasteiy  of  Reichenau, 
where  he  remained  in  different  positions  imtil  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  group 
of  learned  men  who  established  the  scholarly  fame 
of  Reichenau  in  the  ninth  century  and  made  it  by 
the  side  of  St.  Gall  the  most  important  institution 
of  training  and  education  for  the  nobility  of  Swabia. 
He  became  principal  of  the  monastic  school  at 
Reichenau  and  later  abbot  of  Reichenau  and  bishop 
of  Basel.  Like  Waldo,  his  predecessor,  he  en- 
joy^ the  favor  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  complete  negotiations  of  peace 
with  the  emperor  of  the  East.  He  introduced  the 
Benedictine  rule  in  his  diocese,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Murbach  statutes,  twenty-seven  chapters  of  which 
appear  in  the  resolutions  of  a  s3niod  at  Aachen  in 
816,  concerning  monastic  reforms,  which  were 
received  into  the  CapUtUare  monasticum  of  817. 
He  is  certainly  the  author  of  twenty-five  chapters 
which  formed  the  rule  for  the  official  conduct  of  the 
dergy  of  Basel.  They  are  of  historical  importance, 
since  they  give  an  insight  into  the  low  state  of 
education  among  the  clergy  and  at  the  same  time 
show  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  elevate  the 
clergy  spiritually  and  morally  and  give  the  people 
a  Christian  education.  About  820  Haito  was  in 
Rome.  In  823  a  severe  illness  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  his  offices  and  retire  as  a  simple  monk  to 
Reichenau.  His  pupil  Erlebald  succeeded  him. 
(Friedrich  Wiegand.) 
Bnw.iomiAFHT:  The  Cajriiularia  are  in  MOH,  Leg.,  i  (1835). 
430-441.  and  ib..  Lep.,  Section  II..  Cajniularia,  i  (1883), 
302-300;  and  in  MPL,  cv. 

Sooreet  are:  Heriman,  Chronicon,  in  MOH,  Script., 
X  (1844).  67-133;  Walafrid  Strabo.  De  viaioniime  Wei- 
tUU,  in  MOH,  Poeia  LaUni  avi  Caroli,  ii  (1884).  267-275, 
425-430;  EInhard.  Vita  Caroli,  chap,  xxxiii.;  and  a  letter 
from  Frothar.  presumably  to  Haito.  is  in  MOH  Epiet., 
▼  (1896).  279.  (Consult:  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  OeadtiefUe 
dtr  Idltermiwr  dee  MittetaUere,  ii.  146-152,  Leipaic,  1880; 
Hiaiewre  Utliraire  de  la  France,  iv.  523  aqq.;  Ceillier, 
Awtevn  eaeria,  xii.  336-337.  396;  Rettberg,  KD,  ii.  93- 
90:  Wattenbaeh.  DQQ,  i  (1893).  268-280;  Hauck,  KD, 
iL 


HALAKAH  ("Norm"):  The  traditional  oral  law, 
embodied  in  sententious  form,  contained  in  the 

IfiHraah       See  MiDRASH. 

HALB£RSTADT,BISHOPRICOF:  Aseefounded, 
aeeoffding  to  Saxon  tradition,  by  Charlemagne, 
who  is  said  to  have  conferred  it  on  Hildigrim, 
brother  of  liudger  of  MOnster.  The  verification  of 
this  statement  depends  on  the  decision  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  a  document  of  Louis  the  Piotis 
leUting  to  Halberstadt,  which  Rettberg  and  Simson 


reject  as  forged,  while  MUhlbacher,  with  more 
probability,  considers  it  merely  interpolated.  If 
this  view  is  taken,  Halberstadt  was  not  then  an 
episcopal  see,  but  a  collegiate  church  whose  over- 
sight was  entrusted  to  a  Prankish  bishop.  Hildi- 
grim (d.  827)  could  hardly  have  been  bishop  at 
once  of  Ch&lons  and  of  Halberstadt,  and  his  brother's 
biography  is  against  such  a  supposition.  As  bishop 
of  Chdlons  (before  809)  he  exercised  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  missionary  work  in  eastern  Saxony,  for 
which  Halberstadt  formed  a  central  point.  The 
statement  of  the  Quedlinburg  annals,  under  the 
year  781,  that  the  church  was  originally  foimded  at 
Osterwiek  and  removed  later,  may  be  true.  The- 
otgrim  (827-840)  is  the  first  who  can  strictly  be 
called  bishop  of  Halberstadt.  His  jiuisdiction  was 
extensive,  embracing  eastern  Saxony  from  the 
Ocker  to  the  Elbe  and  Saale,  and  from  the  Unstrut 
and  the  Harz  to  the  Milde.  Its  area  was  consid- 
erably diminished  by  the  foimdation  of  new  sees 
by  Otto  I.,  especially  those  of  Magdeburg  and 
Merseburg,  established  at  the  instance  of  Bishop 
Hildiward  in  968.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  G.  Schmidt,  Urkunderdmeh 
dee  Hochetifte  Halberetadt,  4  vols..  Leipaic,  1883-89;  Oeeta 
epiecoporum  Halberetadeneium,  781-1209,  ed.  L.  Weiland, 
in  MOH,  Script.,  xxiii  (1874).  73-123;  Oeeta  AlberH  I!, 
epiacopi  Halber^adeneie,  lSi4-lS49,  ib.  i.  pp.  123-129;  iSe- 
ries epiecoporum  Halberetadeneium,  ib.  xv  (1888),  1311-12. 
Consult  Rettberg.  KD,  ii.  470  sqq.;  A.  Reinecke,  Die 
Einfahrung  dee  Chrietenthume  im  Hartagau  im  8.  JafW' 
hundert,  Osterwiek,  1888. 

HALDANE,  ROBERT,  and  his  brother  JAMES 
ALEXANDER:  Scottish  leaders  of  Evangelical 
views. 

1.  Robert:  b.  in  London  Feb.  28, 1764 ;  educated 
in  Dundee  and  Edinburgh,  entered  that  university; 
from  1780  to  1783  served  as  midshipman;  resigned, 
reentered  Edinbiu^h  University  for  a  year's  study, 
but  on  attaining  his  majority  left,  made  the  "  grand 
tour,''  married,  and  settled  down  on  his  ancestral 
estates. 

2.  James  Alexander:  b.  at  Dundee  July  14,  1768 ; 
had  a  similar  education,  and  in  1785  entered  the 
East  India  Company's  service  and  rose  to  be  cap- 
tain of  one  of  its  ships.  In  1794  both  brothers  were 
converted,  and  with  characteristic  directness  sought 
ways  of  serving  their  fellow  men.  Henceforth  they 
were  associated  and  prominent  in  original  schemes. 
James  left  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
with  Edinburgh  as  a  center,  went  upon  preaching 
tours,  which  at  the  time  was  a  novel  thing  for  a 
layman  to  do.  Robert  sold  his  estate  and  devoted 
his  large  means  to  missionary  purposes.  He  first 
proposed  to  found  a  mission  in  India  and  be  him- 
self a  missionary,  bearing  all  the  expenses,  but  the 
refusal  of  the  East  India  Company  to  give  him 
permission  for  such  work  led  him  to  abandon  the 
scheme.  He  finally  decided  to  opan  preaching  places 
throughout  Scotland  and  seminaries  for  the  training 
of  preachers,  all  at  his  expense.  James  became  a 
Congregational  minister  in  Edinburgh,  over  a  church 
which  Robert  had  built  for  him.  In  1808  he  an- 
nounced himself  a  Baptist.  In  1816  Robert  went 
to  Geneva,  and  later  to  Montauban  and  other  places, 
holding  parlor  meetings  on  religion  of  a  more  fervid 
type  than  was  'there  known.    His  Bible  views,  like 
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those  of  his  brother,  were  decidedly  different  from 
those  they  encountered,  as  he  maintained  the  in- 
fallibility and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  book. 
By  his  presentation  of  these  views  he  won  converts, 
among  whom  were  Merle  d'Aubign^,  Malan,  and 
Gaussen,  who  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  their 
countrymen,  and  introduced  Evangelical  theology 
in  rationalistic  circles.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  Dec. 
12, 1842,  and  his  brother  in  that  city  on  Feb.  8, 1851. 

Both  brothers  were  writers  upon  controversial 
topics.  But  the  books  of  Robert  were  much  more 
ambitious.  They  are  probably  not  read  at  all 
to-day,  and  present  views  that,  even  in  conservative 
circles,  are  now  not  held,  but  which  in  their  day  at- 
tracted attention.  The  titles  of  the  tracts,  pam- 
phlets and  volumes  of  these  brothers  constitute  a 
record  of  the  topics  which  interested  such  religious 
persons  as  Edward  Irving,  Thomas  Erskine  of  Lin- 
Ifithen,  and  John  McLeod  Campbell  of  Row.  Of 
a  less  personal  nature  was  the  strenuous  and  success- 
ful effort  to  exclude  the  Apocrypha  from  the  Bibles 
issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Such  were  the  controversies  in  which  these  brothers 
took  part,  always  on  the  side  of  the  narrowest 
Evangelical  position .  Robert's  Exposition  of  Romans 
(3  vols.,  London,  1852),  and  James's  Exposition  of 
Galatians  (Edinburgh,  1848)  give  their  views  in 
their  most  mature  forms. 
Bibliography:    A.   Haldane,   Memoira  of  Ihe  Livea  of  R. 

B aidant,  of  Airthrey,  and  of  fiia  Brother  James  Alexander 

Haldane,  London  and  New  York,  1852. 

HALE,  CHARLES  REUBEN:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Cairo,  111.;  b.  at  Lewiston,  Pa., 
Mar.  14,  1837;  d.  at  Cairo,  111.,  Dec.  25,  1900.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(A.B.,  1858),  was  ordered  deacon  in  1860,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  the  following  year. 
After  being  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  and  of  All  Saints',  Lower  Dublin,  Pa.  (1861-63), 
he  was  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy  until 
1870,  being  also  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  a  part  of  this 
time.  He  was  then  rector  of  St.  John's,  Aubiun, 
N.  Y.  (1871-73),  a  missionary  among  the  Italians 
of  New  York  City  (1873-75),  rector  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin's,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1875-76),  curate  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  same  city  (1877-85),  and  dean  of 
Grace  Cathedral,  Davenport,  la.  (188^92).  In 
1892  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cairo  (coad- 
jutor to  the  bishop  of  Springfield).  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  with  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  and  the  Old  CathoUcs.    He  wrote: 

List  of  the  Seee  and  Bisfiope  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church 
(Philadelphia,  1870);  List  of  all  the  Sees  and  Bishops  of  the 
Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  (New  York,  1872);  An 
Eastern  View  of  the  Bonn  Conference  (Utica,  N.  Y.,  1876); 
Ttie  Mozarabic  Liturgy  and  the  Mexican  Branch  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Militant  upon  Earth 
(Nbw  York,  1876);  Innocent  of  Moscow,  the  Apostle  of  Kam- 
chatka and  Alaska  (1877);  Russian  Missions  in  China  and 
Japan  (1878);  An  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion,  Arranged 
from  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  (Baltimore,  1879);  An  Office  for 
Holy  Baptism,  Arranged  from  the  Mozarabic  and  Cognate 
Sources  (1879);  Mozarabic  Collects,  Translated  and  Arranged 
from  the  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Church  (New  York. 
1881);  The  Universal  Episcopate:  A  List  of  the  Sees  and 
Bishops  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  World 
Baltimore,  1882);    The  Eucharistic  Office  of  the  Christian 


Catholic  Church  of  Switgerland,  Tran^ated,  and  Compared 
with  that  in  the  Missals  Romanum  (New  York,  1882);  A 
Visit  to  the  Eastern  Churdtes  in  the  Interest  of  Church  Unity 
(1886);  and  Missionary  RdaHona  between  ti^  AngUcan  and 
the  Eastern  Churches  (1894). 

Biblxographt:    W.  S.  Perry.  The  Episcopate  in  America, 
p.  339,  New  York,  1895. 

HALE,  EDWARD  EVERETT:  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Boston  Apr.  3,  1822;  d.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  June 
10,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College 
(A.B.,  1839),  studied  theology  privately  and  was 
ordained  to  the  Unitarian  ministry  in  1846.  From 
that  year  until  1856  he  was  minister  of  the  Church 
of  the  Unity,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  from  1856  to 
1899  was  minister  of  the  South  Congr^ational 
(Unitarian)  Church,  Boston,  retiring  as  pastor 
emeritus.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate  for  many  years,  and  also  prominent  in  gen- 
eral philanthropic  work.  He  edited  Library  of  Inr 
spiration  and  Achievement  (10  vols..  New  York, 
1905),  while  among  his  numerous  writings  particu- 
lar note  may  be  made  of  his  Man  rvithout  a  Country 
(Boston,  1861);  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  (1870);  In 
His  Name  (1874);  What  Career  f  (1878);  IfJemts 
came  to  Boston  (1895);  Memories  of  a  Hundred 
Years  (New  York,  1902);  and  Prayers  in  the  United 
States  Senate  (Boston,  1904).  He  wrote  also  sev- 
eral works  on  historical  subjects,  and  published  a 
number  of  volumes  of  sermons.  His  collected  works 
appeared  in  ten  volumes  at  Boston  in  1898-1900. 

HALE,  SIR  MATTHEW:  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England;  b.  at  Alderley  (15  m.  n.e.  of  Bristol), 
Gloucestershire,  Nov.l,  1609;  d.  there  Dec.  25, 1676. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Puritan  vicar  of  Wotton-under-Edge. 
In  1626  he  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
with  a  view  to  taking  orders,  but  soon  devoted  him- 
self to  law,  and  in  Sept.,  1628,  entered  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1636  and  quickly  attiuned 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  one  of  Laud's 
counsel  on  the  archbishop's  impeachment  in  1643. 
Having  adopted  Pomponius  Atticus  as  his  model  he 
sought  to  maintain  a  position  of  strict  neutrality 
during  the  civil  war,  but  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  conmion- 
wealth.  He  was  justice  of  common  pleas  1654-58, 
and  member  of  parliament  for  Gloucester  1654-55, 
and  for  the  University  of  Oxford  1659-60.  In 
the  convention  parUament,  which  met  in  Apr., 
1660,  he  sat  again  for  Gloucester  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted  Jan.  30,  1661.  He  was  lord  chief 
baron  1660-71,  and  lord  chief  justice  from  Biay  18, 
1671,  till  Feb.  20,  1676,  when,  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  he  surrendered  his  office  to  the  king  in 
person.  At  the  time  of  the  Savoy  Conference  be 
wished  to  see  the  Presbyterians  comprehended  in 
the  Church,  and  later  he  showed  his  sympathy  for 
dissenters  by  his  lenient  administration  of  the  Con- 
venticle Acts,  and  also  by  an  attempt  made  with 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  in  1668  to  bring  about  the 
comprehension  of  the  more  moderate.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Baxter,  Stillingfleet,  and  other 
celebrated  divines. 

Hale's  rank  as  a  lawyer  and  judge,  and  as  a 
Christian,  is  of  the  highest.    That  he  condemned 
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two  poor  women  to  death  for  witchcraft,  at  the 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  assizes,  Mar.  10,  1662,  has 
been  by  some  considered  a  blot  on  his  reputa- 
tion,  but,  though  a  deplorable  fact,  it  only  shows 
that  he  was  not  in  advance  of  his  times.  His 
principal  religious  works  are  Contemplationa,  Moral 
and  Divine  (London,  1676);  Of  the  Nature  of  True 
Religion  (ed.  from  MS.  by  R.  Baxter,  1684);  A 
Discourse  of  Religion  (1684);  and  A  Discourse  of 
the  Knowledge  of  God  and  Ourselves  (1688).  His 
Works,  Moral  and  Religious,  with  Burnet's  Ldfe 
and  R.  Baxter's  Notes  prefixed,  were  edited  by 
T.  Thiriwall  (2  vols.,  1805). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  sources  are:  G.  Burnet,  The  Life  and 
Death  <ff  Sir  Matthew  HaU,  London,  1682,  and  prefixed  to 
Hale'a  works,  ut  sup.;  A.  h  Wood,  Alhencs  Oxonieneee, 
ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii.  1090-96,  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20.  Consult: 
J.  B.  Williams,  Memoire  of  the  Life,  Character  and  Wri- 
Hnoe  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  ib.  1835  (careful  but  prag- 
matic); John  Campbell,  Livee  of  the  Chief  JusHcee,  3  vols., 
ib.  lg4»-57;  DNB,  xxiv.  18-24;  W.  H.  Button,  The 
Bngli^  Church  .  .  .  1626-1714,  PP.  204.  336-337,  Lon- 
don, 1903. 

HALES,  JOHN:  English  clerg3anan,  sumamed 
"  The  Ever-Memorable  ";  b.  at  Bath  Apr.  19, 1584; 
d.  at  Eton  May  19,  1656.  He  studied  at  Corpus 
Christ!  College  and  Merton  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1603;  M.A.,  1609),  became  a  fellow  of  Merton  in  1605, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  lecturer  in  Greek,  and 
shone  as  a  preacher.  In  1616  he  went  to  Holland 
as  chaplain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the  English 
ambassador,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort  in  1618  to  report  the  proceedings  of  that 
assembly.  In  1619  he  retired  to  his  feUowship  at 
Eton,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  1612,  and 
thereafter  spent  his  life  chiefly  among  his  books,  of 
which  he  had  a  noted  collection.  Once  or  twice  a 
year  he  visited  London,  where  his  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  ready  wit  made  his  company  much  desired 
in  the  brilliant  circle  of  literary  men  then  gathered 
there.  Through  Archbishop  Laud,  whose  friend 
and  chaplain  he  was,  he  was  made  canon  of  Windsor 
in  1639,  but  was  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1642.  He  was  a  man  of  beautiful  tolerance 
and  the  foe  of  religious  disputation,  holding  that 
mere  doctrinal  points  about  which  pride  and  passion 
rather  than  conscience  lead  men  to  dispute  have 
no  place  in  any  liturgy.  He  assisted  Sir  Henry 
SaviJe  in  the  preparation  of  his  edition  of  Chrysos- 
tom  and  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  tracts, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  the  Tract  Con- 
cerning Schism  and  Schismatics  (London,  1642). 
His  Golden  Remains,  containing  his  Letters  from  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  Acta  synodi,  etc.,  with  a  preface  by 
J.  Pearson,  were  edited  by  P.  Gimning  (1659).  His 
Works  were  edited  by  Sir  David  Dahymple  (3  vols., 
Gla^ow,  1765). 

Bibuookapht:  A.  h  Wood,  Athena  Oxonieneee,  ed.  P.  Bliss, 
iiL  40(H410,  4  vols.,  London,  1813-20;  idem.  Fasti,  ii. 
200,  334,  appended  to  the  Athena;  John  Walker,  Suffer- 
imom  of  Ote  Clergy,  ii.  87.  03-04,  ib.  1714;  DNB,  xxiv.  30- 
32,  where  further  literature  is  given;  W.  H.  Button,  The 
BngHek  Chvrdt  .  .  .  1626-1714,  P.  116.  London,  1903. 

HALES,  Wn«LIAM:  Irish  chronologist;  b.  at 
CSork  Apr.  8,  1747;  d.  at  Killashandra  (46  m.  w.  of 
Dundalk),  County  Cavan,  Jan.  30,  1831.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1768), 
and  was  for  twenty  years  a  teacher  in  that  institu- 


tion, first  tutor,  afterward  professor  of  Oriental 
languages.  In  1788  he  resigned  his  professorship 
for  the  rectory  of  Killashandra,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  hfe  in  scholarly  retirement.  He 
is  known  chiefly  for  his  New  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology (3  vols.,  London,  1809-12;  2d  ed.,  4  vols., 
1830),  which  deals  with  Biblical  chronology  and 
gives  a  portion  of  the  early  history  of  the  world. 
To  be  mentioned  also  is  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Purity  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  the  British  Isles 
(1819),  portions  of  which  were  edited  by  J.  Briggs 
imder  the  title,  A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Relations 
.  .  .  between  the  Church  and  St-ite  of  England  and 
Ireland  (1868). 
Bibligorapht:   J.  Nichols,  lUuetratione  of  the  Literary  HiaL 

of  the  18th  Century,  vii.  786,  viii.  317,  320,  678,  8  vote.. 

London.  1817-68;   DNB,  xxiv.  38-39. 

HALF-WAY  COVENANT :  An  expedient  adopted 
by  New  England  churches  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  allow  baptized  persons  of  moral  conduct 
and  orthodox  belief  to  have  their  children  baptized 
and  enjoy  themselves  all  privileges  of  church-mem- 
bership except  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  the  early  New  England  colonies  church  members 
included  (1)  Christians  who  had  entered  into  cov- 
enant with  a  local  church;  and  (2)  their  children, 
who  were  members  in  virtue  of  their  birth  in  a 
Christian  household.  There  was  thus  a  double 
basis  of  church  membership.  The  children  were, 
however,  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  only  after 
regeneration  and  taking  the  covenant  of  the  church. 
The  question  whether  such  as  were  church  members 
by  birth  only  were  entitled  to  have  their  children 
baptized  was  a  matter  of  controversy  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  when  a  synod  called  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1662  confirmed  the  de- 
cision of  a  ministerial  body  appointed  by  the  same 
Court  in  1657;  viz.,  that  non-regenerate  members 
who  "  owned  the  covenant,"  publicly  approved  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  lived  upright  lives,  and 
promised  to  promote  the  welfare  and  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  might  bring  their  children 
to  baptism;  but  they  themselves  might  not  come 
to  the  Lord's  table  nor  take  part  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Notwithstanding  much  opposition,  this 
became  the  general  practise  of  the  New  England 
churches.  Accordingly  many  persons  of  reputable 
life,  especially  in  times  of  religious  interest,  who 
could  make  no  full  profession  of  religion,  were 
admitted  to  Half-Way  Covenant  relations  in  the 
chmtjh  and  their  children  were  baptized.  Solo- 
mon Stoddard,  pastor  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
1669-1729,  initiated  a  further  modification  which 
was  widely  adopted:  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  his  view 
a  converting  ordinance,  was  to  be  participated  in 
by  "  all  adult  members  of  the  church  who  were  not 
scandalous."  The  Half-Way  Covenant  received 
its  death-blow  from  Jonathan  Edwards,  Stoddard's 
successor,  although  it  survived  for  many  years. 
The  last  instance  of  its  practise  was  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1828.  See  Ck)NGREOATiONALiSTS,  I.,  4, 
§  3.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibligorapht:  J.  B.  Felt,  Eccleeiaatical  Biat.  of  New  Eno- 
land,  ii.  passim,  Boston,  1862;  A.  E.  Dunning,  Congrega- 
tionaliats  in  America,  pp.  186-188  pasrim.  New  York, 
1894;    W.  Walker,  American  Church  Hiatory  Seriee,  iii. 
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170-182  et  paBsim.  ib.  1894;  idem,  Ten  New  EnoUtnd 
Uader*,  pp.  126-134,  ^44-247  et  passim,  ib.  1901;  L.  W. 
Bacon.  ConortffaHonaiisU.  pp.  76-112.  114»  ib.  1004. 

HALITGAE;  Bishop  of  Cambrai.  Little  is 
known  of  his  Hfe»  He  was  conaecmt^d  probably  in 
817.  In  822  he  was  designated  by  Pope  Pfischal  L 
to  a£(sist  Arehbiahop  £bo  of  ReimiE,  eent  as  papal 
lepreaentative  to  the  nortliera  rai&aion,  but  seems 
not  to  have  accompanied  him  on  his  viett  to  E>en- 
mark;  and  indeed  it  has  recently  beeci  doubted 
whether  the  HaUt^ar  mentioned  in  this  connection 
was  the  bishop  of  Cambrai  at  all.  Later  he  took 
part  in  several  Prankish  synods,  aad  in  828  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  as  ambassador  to  the  Byzan- 
tine court.  His  death  is  usually  placed  on  June 
25,  83  L  He  is  beat  knoisTi  as  the  author  of  a 
penitential  book  wliich  he  compiled  at  Ebo's 
request  (see  Penithntials).  It  is  matter  of  de- 
bate whether  books  iii.-v.  were  taken  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  Colkd.io  Dachsnana^  and 
whether  book  vi,  wa«  Halitgar's  work  or  that  of  a 
later  editor — though  in  the  time  of  Flodoard  (893- 
966)  it  already  consisted  of  six  books. 

(K.  MAURKHtO 
Bibucm3bapqt:  Consult  heside  the  LiteraCura  under  Pieni- 
TiMTiAi^p  Hauek.  KD,  Vu  731;  J.  C.  F.  Bfthr.  Getthichis 
(Ut  rdmiadium  lAieratur  im  karolingiadien  Zeiitdim-^  pp. 
377  Bqq,.  Carbruhe,  1840;  F.  W.  H,  WawenwhlebeD.  Dis 
BuiMtminufi{f£n  der  ahendUindischrn  Kv^dit,  ppn  S0-S2, 
HaLle.  ISfih  H.  J,  Schmitm.  Dk  But^biicher  und  die  Bum- 
di9ciplin  difr  Kieche,  pp.  719-733,  M^inis,  IS83. 

HALL,  ARTHUR  CHAWSHAYALLISTOH;  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Vermont;  b.  at  Bin- 
field  (6  m.  e.w.  of  Windsor),  Berkshire,  England, 
Apr.  12,  1847,  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford {B.A.J  1869),  joined  the  Society  of  St,  John  the 
Evangelbt  {the  Cowley  Fathers),  1870,  established 
a  branch  of  the  soeiety  in  the  diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1873;  and  later  became  provincial  supe- 
rior of  tlie  Cowley  Fathers  in  America.  He  became 
curate  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  1874, 
pries t-in-charge  of  the  Mission  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  in  the  same  city,  1882;  was  recalled 
to  England  by  his  Order,  1S92,  and  was  a  licensed 
preacher  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  for  a  year,  but  m 
1B&4,  being  released  from  his  vows  to  the  Cowley 
Fathers,  was  consecrated  third  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Vermont.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
High-church  school,  and  hi\B  written  CimfesMion  and 
the  Lamhefh  Conference  (Boston,  1879);  Example  of 
the  Pans  ion  :  Five  MedUatumji  (New  York,  1SS2); 
Notes  for  Afeditati^m  upon  the  Cotkcta  for  the  Sundays 
end  Holy  Day$,  i.  (Milwaukee,  1887);  Ths  Virgin 
Mother  (retreat  addresses;  New  York,  1894); 
ChHttt'a  Temptation  and  Ours  (Baldwin  lectures; 
1896);  The  Church' ft  Discipline  concerning  MarHitge 
and  Divorce  (1896);  Confirmaiion  (1900);  Marriage 
with  Relatives  (1901);  Instrudwns  and  Devotions 
on  the  Holy  Communion  (Milwaukee,  1902);  Com* 
panimi  to  (he  Prayer-Book  (New  Yorlj,  1902);  The 
Use  of  Holy  Scripiure  in  the  Public  Wm-nhip  of  the 
Church  (Paddock  lectures;  1903);  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Prayer  (Bohlen  lectures;  1904);  The 
Relations  of  Fadh  and  Life  (Bedell  lectures;  1905); 
The  Example  of  Our  Lord,  especmliy  for  His  Minis- 
tera  (1906);    The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Milwau- 


kee, 1907);  and  Forgivenesn  of  Sim  (New  York, 

1908). 

BtBUOOHAPQTt   W.  S.  Perry*  The  EpUcapoit  in  Ameriea,  p. 
363,  New  York,  18U5. 

HALL,  CHARLES  CUTHBERT;  Preebyterian; 
b,  in  New  York  City  Sept.  3,  1852;  died  there 
Mateh  26,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  WOliama  Col- 
lege (A.B.,  1872),  Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary 
(1872-74),  and  in  London  and  Edinburgh  (1875). 
He  filled  pastorates  at  the  Union  Presbyteriaa 
Church,  Ncwburgh,"  N.  Y.  (1875-77),  and  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1S77- 
97)  and  was  professor  of  bomiletics  in,  and  presi- 
dent of,  Union  Theological  Seminary  from  1897  till 
his  death.  He  was  Carew  Lecturer  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  (1890),  Barrows  Lecturer  to 
India  and  the  Far  East  under  the  auspices  of 
the  UniveiBity  of  Chicago  (1902-03,  1906-07), 
Haskell  lecturer  on  comparative  religion  at  the 
ITniversity  of  Chicago  (1903),  Cole  Lecturer  ^ 
Vanderbilt  University  (1905),  and  William  Belden 
Noble  Lecturer  at  Harvard  University  (1906).  The- 
ologicaUy  he  was  in  sympathy  with  liberal  scholai^ 
ship,  wlule  holding  firmly  the  Evangielical  position 
in  matters  of  Christian  belief.  His  elevated  tone 
and  deep  spirituality  drew  toward  him  those  of  all 
creeds  who  loved  purity  and  virtue.  His  courtly 
manners,  gentle  ways,  and  generous  sympathies 
made  him  a  model  pastor  and  presiding  ofitcer. 
He  was  the  author  oh  Into  His  Marwlhut  JJgM 
(Boston,  1892);  Does  God  Smd  Tr&ublet  (1894); 
The  Children,  the  Churchy  and  the  Communion  (1895); 
Qiial  ificat  ions  for  M  in  isterial  Power  (Hartford  ,€!omi. , 
1895);  TU  Gospel  of  the  Di%nne  Sacrifice  (New  York, 
1806);  Christian  Belief  Interpreted  by  ChrisHan 
Experience  (Barrows  lectures;  Chicago,  1905);  The 
Redeemed  Life  After  De<Uh  (1905);  The  Universal 
Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion  (the  Cole  lec- 
tures; 1905);  Christ  and  the  Human  iEac«  (Noble 
lectures;  Boston,  1906);  and  The  Witneu  of  ih^ 
Oriental  Consciousness  to  Jesus  Christ  (second 
series  of  the  Barrows  lectures;  Chicago,  1908). 

HALLp  CHRISTOPHER  NEWMAlf:  English 
OnigregationiiUst;  b.  at  Maidstone  (8  to.  e^.e.  of 
Rochester),  Kent,  May  22,  1816;  d.  at  London 
Feb.  18,  1902.  He  was  educated  at  Tottenridge 
and  Highbury  CkjUege  (B.A.,  London  University^ 
1841),  and  was  minister  of  Albion  Congregational 
Church,  Hull  (1842-54),  and  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
London  (1854-92),  the  chm^ih  being  moved  to  Lam- 
beth io  1875  and  its  name  changed  to  Christ  Church, 
From  1892  until  his  death  he  devoted  himiEielf  to 
evangelistic  work.  Wliile  still  at  Hull,  lie  became 
conspicuous  for  his  seal  in  the  cause  of  total  abati* 
ncnce;  and  during  the  American  Civil  War  he 
earnestly  sought  to  secure  English  sympathy  for 
the  North.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  Northern  United  States,  jseek- 
ing  to  allay  the  popular  bitterness  then  existing 
against  Great  Britain.  He  was  the  author  of  Come 
to  Jesus  (London,  1846;  a  tract  of  enormous  popu- 
larity, reaching  a  circulation  of  several  millions  and 
tramJatcd  into  forty  languages);  It  is  I  (IS4S: 
reaching  a  circulation  of  some  200,000);  AntitltM 
to  Fear  (1850);  The  Land  of  (he  Forum  and  the  Vati- 
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con  (18£2) ;  Sacrifice,  or  Pcrd&n  and  FurUy  through 
ih^  Croti  (1857);  Canflid  and  Vicl&ry  (1865;  a 
biogrmphy  of  his  father);  Homswatd  Bound,  and 
o^tmr  Sermtm*  (1868);  From  Li^>erpool  i^  St.  Louis 
(IBfiS);  Pilgrim  Songs  in  Cloud  and  Sunshine  (1871 ; 
poenui);  Prayer f  iU  R&ison<d>lensss  and  Efficaq/ 
(187S);  The  Lord's  Prayer,  a  Practical  Mt^iinti^n 
(1883);  Songs  of  Earth  and  Heaven  (18S5);  Gdh- 
9emanet  <^  Leaves  o/  Heeding  from  the  Garden  of 
Grief  (1891);  Divim  Brt^therhood  in  "  Th^  Man 
Chrut  Je*ua  '*  (1892);  Lyric*  of  a  Long  Life  (1804); 
ftQd  Auiobiography  (1898), 

HALL,  FRAHCIS  JOSEPH;  Protestant  Episco- 
paUan;  b.  at  Ashtabula,  O.,  Dee,  24,  1857.  He  was 
edtisited  at  Racine  College  (A.B.,  1SS2),  General 
Theological  Seminary  (1883-85),  and  Western 
Theological  Seminary  (1886).  He  'w'as  ordained 
prie«t  ia  1886  and  since  that  time  hm  been  professor 
0f  dogniatic  theolo^  in  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago;  he  was  also  president  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  in  1898-99.  In  theology  he 
ia  Anglo-Catholic.  He  has  written  Theological 
Otdlin^e  (3  vols.,  Milwaukee,  1892^95);  Historical 
Pogiiion  of  the  Epismpal  Church  (1896);  The  Ke- 
notie  Theory  (New  York,  189S);  The  Episcopate 
of  Bi^wp  Chase  (Chicago,  1902);  Theology  (vols. 
U-'E.,  New  York,  1907-08). 

HALL,  GORBOIf:  Congregational i^,  the  fimt 
American  missionary  to  Bombay;  b.  at  Tolland, 
Hampden  C^iunty,  Mass.,  Apr.  8,  1784;  d.  at  Dur- 
lidhapur,  Bombay ^  Ifar.  20,  1828.  He  received  his 
acadenuc  training  at  Williams  College  (B.A,,  1808), 
began  the  study  of  theology  under  Ebeneaer  Porter, 
and  in  1810  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary. After  taking  a  course  in  medicine  at  Phila- 
delphia he  received  ordination  in  1812  and  went  to 
India  aa  a  miasionaiy  of  the  American  Board.  He 
firs^  attempted  to  establish  a  mission  at  Calcutta, 
but  met  with  opposition  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
cmintiy.  In  1813  he  removed  to  Bombay,  where, 
in  «pite  of  the  petty  persecution  of  the  governor^ 
ge!2ieral«  he  prosecuted  his  labors  with  diligence  and 
Htieeeaa  till  his  ckath  by  cholera  while  ministering 
to  the  stricken  natives.  In  1817  he  was  joined  at 
Bombay  by  Bamuel  New^ell  (q.v.).  Hall  was  an 
eloquent  preacher  in  the  Marathi  language,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  among  the  Brahraans  for  his 
discussions  and  addresses.  Besides  a  few  pant- 
phfeto  he  wrote,  in  collaboration  nith  Newell,  The 
CcntPfrvvm  of  ike  World j  or  the  Claims  of  Sis  Hun- 
dred MiUums  (Andover,  1818),  which  waa  widely 
circulated  in  England  and  America.  He  also  trani- 
la  ted  the  New  Testament  into  Marathi  (Bombay, 
1826). 
BiBtJo<3aAPBT:    H.  BardwtLlH  Gordon  HaU,  Andover,  1B34; 

S^ii&n^  Csfdoptedia  of  Ajnerimn  Biognphy.  x.  246-24  7, 

Mmw  York,  ittOa 

BALL,  ISAAC  HOLLISTER:  Presbyterian  lay- 
man; b.  at  Norwalk,  Conn,,  Dec.  12,  1837;  d.  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1896.  He  was  educated 
ml  Hamilton  College  (A.B.,  1859),  and  after  being 
m  tutor  there  for  two  years  (1861-63),  entered  the 
law  school  of  Colimibia  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1865.    He  then  practised  law  in  New 


York  CJity  until  1875,  when  he  went  to  Beirut,  Syria, 
as  professor  in  the  Protestant  college  there.  Re^ 
turning  to  the  United  States  two  yciars  later,  he 
was  associate  editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times t 
Philadelphia  (1877-84).  From  1884  untU  his  death 
he  was  a  curator  in  the  MetropKjlitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  City,  as  weU  as  lecturer  on  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  in  Jolxns  Hopkins  University .  Fie  was 
one  of  the  original  decipherers  of  the  Cypriote  in- 
scriptions, and  Ukewisc  discovered,  whUe  at  Beirut, 
an  important  Syriac  Biblical  manuscript.  He  was 
a  pioneer  of  Syriac  Bcholarship  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies  in 
his  own  country  and  abroad.  Besiden  many  con- 
tributions to  Oriental  periodicals,  he  wrote  American 
Greek  Testaments  ;  A  Critical  Bibliography  of  the 
Greek  New  Teslammi  as  Published  in  Ameriai 
(Phikdelphia,  1883), 

HALL,  JOHH:    PresbyteriMi;    b.  at  Ballygot^ 

man,  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  July  31,  1829;  d. 
at  Bangor,  County  Down,  Ireland,  Sept.  17,  189S. 
He  was  graduated  at  Royal  College,  Bcilfost  (1846) 
and  the  General  Aa^mbly's  theological  college, 
Belfast  (1849).  He  was  a  "  students'  missionary  ** 
in  C^nnaught  (1849-52),  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Armagh  (1S52-&8),  and  of  Mary 'a 
Abbey  (now  Rutland  Square  Church),  Dubhn 
(1858-67).  In  1867  he  was  sent  as  delegate  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  to  the  General 
Assemblies  and  other  Reformed  bodies  in  the 
United  States,  and,  after  his  return  home,  accepted 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  call  to  the  Filth 
Avenue  Presbyt-erian  Church,  New  York  City,  He 
became  one  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  America  and  was  probably  equal  in  influence  to 
any  other  clergyman  in  the  country.  His  pastoral 
work  was  especially  effective.  He  was  president  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  chan- 
cellor (without  salary)  of  New  York  University 
18S1-9L  His  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  1875  were  published  under 
the  title  God's  Word  through  Preaching  (New  York, 
1875). 

B[&UCKitiAPt4T:   Thomas  C.  HatI  (hin  aon),  John  Hall,  Ftw 
tor  and  Freachtar^  New  York,  1901. 

HALL,   JOHIT   VIITE:    English   bookseUer   and 

religious  writer;  b.  at  Diss  (18  m,  s.s.w,  of  Nor- 
wich), Norfolk,  Mar.  14,  1774;  d,  at  Kentish  Town, 
London,  Sept.  22,  1800.  He  began  work  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  at  Maidstone  in  1786,  opened 
a  shop  of  his  own  at  Worcester  in  1804,  and 
in  1814  returned  to  Maidstone  as  proprietor  of  the 
shop  where  he  had  worked  as  a  boy.  He  retired 
from  business  in  1850  and  four  yean*  later  removed 
to  Kentish  To^n,  where  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  hia  life  to  religious  and  temperance  work.  In 
early  hfe  he  had  fallen  into  drunken  and  profligate 
habitSj  but  afterward  reformed  and  in  1818  be- 
came a  total  abstainer  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
teetotalism.  He  ia  remembered  as  the  author  of 
The  Sinner's  Friend  (1821),  which  was  translated 
into  thirty  languages,  passed  through  about  three 
hundred  editions,  and  reached  a  circulation  of  some 
three  milhon  copies.  The  first  edition  consisted  of 
selections    from    the    English    translation    of    the 
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Giddenes  Schatzkdstlein  der  Kinder  Gottes  of  Karl 
Heinrich  von  Bogatzky  (q.v.),  with  a  short  intro- 
duction by  Hall;  but  in  subsequent  editions  Hall 
gradually  substituted  passages  from  his  own  pen, 
imtil  in  the  end,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  ex- 
tract, the  work  was  entirely  his  own.  Christo- 
pher Newman  Hall  (q.v.)  was  his  son. 
Biblioorapht:    Conflict  and  Victory;   the  Autobiography  of 

the  AtUhor  of  the  Sinner' a  Friend^   ed.   Newman   Hall, 

London,  1874. 

HALL,  JOSEPH:  Bishop  of  Norwich;  b.  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (16  m.  n.w.  of  I^icester),  Leices- 
tershire, July  1, 1574;  d.  at  Higham,  near  Norwich, 
Sept.  8,  1656.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1592;  M.A.,  1596;  B.D.,  1603; 
D.D.,  1612),  and  began  his  career  as  a  poet  and 
satirist,  but  later  took  orders  and  in  1601  accepted 
the  living  of  Halsted  in  Suffolk.  In  1608  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and 
shortly  afterward  he  received  from  the  earl  of 
Norwich  the  donative  of  Waltham.  In  1616  he 
was  sent  to  France  as  chaplain  to  the  English  am- 
bassador, and  the  following  year  he  was  sununoned 
to  attend  James  I.  to  Scotland  to  aid  the  king  in 
his  attempt  to  introduce  there  the  ceremonial  and 
liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  made  dean 
of  Worcester  in  1617  and  was  sent  by  James  as  one 
of  his  commissioners  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618. 
A  Latin  sermon  preached  by  Hall  before  that 
assembly  has  been  preserved.  The  see  of  Glouces- 
ter having  been  declined  by  him  in  1624  he  was 
elevated  to  that  of  Exeter  in  1627,  and  translated 
to  Norwich  in  1641.  With  eleven  other  bishops  he 
was  accused  of  high  treason  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  in  Dec,  1641,  but  was  released  in  Jime,  1642. 
The  following  year  the  revenues  of  his  see  were 
sequestered,  though  an  allowance  of  £400  a  year 
was  granted  him  by  parliament.  Early  in  1647  he 
was  ejected  from  his  palace,  and  his  cathedral  was 
dismantled.  He  then  retired  to  a  small  estate  at 
Higham. 

Hall  was  a  man  of  broad  and  tolerant  sympathies, 
a  moderate  Calvinist,  and  sought  for  a  mean  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  His  Puritanical  lean- 
ings offended  Laud,  but,  like  many  other  Puritans, 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. As  a  pulpit  orator  he  has  had  few  equals 
among  English  preachers  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  was  a  prolific  author,  but  many  of  his  works 
were  purely  controversial  and  only  of  ephemeral  in- 
terest. To  be  mentioned  particularly  are :  his  satires , 
published  under  the  title,  Virgidemiarumy  Six  Books 
(2  vols.,  London,  1597-98;  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  in  The 
Complete  Poems  of  Joseph  Hall,  Manchester,  1879), 
which  are  among  the  best  in  the  language;  Medita- 
tions and  Vows,  Divine  and  Moral  (London,  1606;  en- 
larged ed.,  1621;  ed.  Charles  Sayle,  1902),  his  most 
popular  work;  Epistles  (3  vols.,  1608-11;  ed.  W. 
H.  Hale,  1840);  Contemplations  upon  the  Principal 
Passages  of  the  Holy  Story  (8  vols.,  1612-26;  ed., 
^ith  a  Memoir,  by  C.Wordsworth,  1871),  a  valuable 
devotional  work;  The  Old  Religion  (1628;  ed.  J. 
Brogden,  in  Catholic  Safeguards,  vol.  ii.,  1846),  an 
exposition  of  the  corruption  in  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church;  Explication  of  All  the  Hard  Texts  of  .  .  , 
Scripture  (Exeter,  1633;   new  ed.,  2  vols.,  London, 


1837);  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right  Asserted  (1640; 
new  ed.,  1838),  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Laud; 
An  Humble  Remonstrance  to  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament (1640),  a  skilful  vindication  of  liturgies  and 
episcopacy  which  called  forth  the  reply  from  the 
Puritans  "  written  by  Smectynmuus  "  and  led  to  a 
famous  controversy  (see  Smbcttmnuub);  and  the 
posthumous  Contemj:iation8  on  the  New  Testament 
(1662).  There  are  a  number  of  collected  editions  of 
his  works,  the  best  being  those  of  P.  Hall  (12  vob., 
Oxford,  1837-39)  and  P.  Wynter  (10  vols.,  Oxford, 
1863). 

Biblioorapht:  BeaideB  the  biographical  material  already 
mentioned,  consult:  G.  Lewis,  lAfe  of  Joteph  Hail,  Lon- 
don, 1886;  John  Jones,  Memoira  of  Biahop  HaU,  ib.  1826; 
T.  Fuller.  Hitt.  of  the  Worthier  of  Enoland,  ii.  230-231.  ed. 
P.  A.  Nuttall,  ib.  1840;  J.  H.  Overton.  The  Ch\Bnh  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  31,  73  et  passim,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Button,  The 
Englieh  Church  iet&-171A.  PP.  79  et  passim,  ib.  1903; 
DNB,  xxiv.  76-80. 

HALL,  RAITDALL  COOK:  Protestant  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Dec.  18,  1842. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  (A.B.,  1863) 
and  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (1866),  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1870.  He  was  instructor  in 
Hebrew  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  frran 
1869  to  1871,  and  from  1871  until  his  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1899  was  professor  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  in  the  same  institution.  Since 
1904  he  has  been  chaplain  of  the  House  of  the  Holy 
Comforter,  New  York  City.  He  has  written  Some 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar  (New  York,  1895). 

HALL,  ROBERT:  Baptist;  b.  at  Amesby  (7 
m.  s.s.e.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire,  May  2,  1764; 
d.  at  Bristol  Feb.  21,  1831.  His  father  was  Robert 
Hall  (d.  1791),  a  Particular  Baptist  minister  of  some 
eminence,  who  joined  Andrew  Fuller  and  John 
Ryland  (qq.v.)  in  opposing  hyper-Calvinistic  anti- 
nomianism  in  his  denomination.  The  son  was  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  fourteen  and  as  an  infant 
was  so  frail  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  At  the 
age  of  nine,  however,  he  delighted  to  read  the  woiks 
of  Jonathan  Edwards.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of 
classical  study  imder  Ryland  and  a  period  of  theo- 
logical study  under  his  father,  he  entered  Bristol 
College  in  1778,  and  accomplished  the  course  re- 
quired in  three  years.  He  then  entered  Aberdeen 
University  (M.A.,  1784).  In  1785  he  returned  to 
Bristol  to  assist  Dr.  Caleb  Evans  in  the  work  of 
instruction  in  the  college.  His  ministry  in  the 
Broadmead  Church  attracted  great  audiences;  but 
the  hberal  tone  of  his  teachings  alarmed  Dr.  Evans 
and  other  conservative  brethren,  and  Hall's  con- 
sciousness of  the  possession  of  superior  gifts  and 
attainments,  not  being  coupled  with  due  himiility 
of  spirit,  brought  about  such  strained  relations 
between  him  and  the  aged  principal  as  to  necessi- 
tate his  withdrawal  (1790).  He  had  greatly  of- 
fended his  conservative  brethren  by  expressing  the 
conviction  that  God  would  not  damn  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, the  Unitarian,  and  was  strongly  suspected  of 
Unitarian  leanings.  The  death  about  this  time  of 
Robert  Robinson  (q.v.)  of  Cambridge,  who  from 
being  a  Calvinist  had  become  Arminian  and  then 
Socinian,  left  vacant  a  church  that  was  glad  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  brilliant  yoimg  preacher. 
His  fifteen  years'  pastorate  in  Cambridge  was  hy 
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far  the  most  streiiuotis  period  of  his  life.  Hia  tend- 
ency towadi  excessive  libemlkm  soon  disappeared. 
The  tDembcrs  of  the  church  and  congregation  tliat 
weare  aggressively  Socinian  gradually  withdrew. 
Hit  ministry  was  thronged  by  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  uni verity  and  by  lovers  of  ptdpit 
eloquence  of  atl  denominations.  He  soon  gained 
recognitton  as  the  foremost  preacher  of  the  time, 
and  in  majesty  of  thought  and  exprespion  and  im- 
pFesdvenese  of  dehvery  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ha6  ever  heen  surpassed.  His  Apohgy  far  Freedom 
of  ihe  Pres*  (London,  1793)  increased  his  popularity 
with  lovers  of  liberty.  His  sermon  on  ^fodem  In- 
fidelity (Cambridge,  1800)  passed  through  many 
editions  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
antidote  to  current  skepticism  of  the  French  type. 
Successive  attaeks  of  extreme  nervous  prostration 
led  tx>  his  resignation  of  the  Cambridge  pastorate 
in  1 805,  After  a  year  of  rest  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  a  church  in  Leicester,  wliere  for  twenty  years  ho 
ministered  with  remarkable  power.  In  1S26  he 
accepted  an  often  repeated  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
Broadmead  Church,  Bristol,  and  spent  the  last  five 
y^Lfn  of  life  amid  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  ministfy. 
He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Robinson  in  his 
advocacy  of  open  communion.  His  Works  were 
collected  in  sijc  volumes  (London,  1832)  and  have 
been  republished  both  in  England  and  America. 

A.  H.  Newman. 

Btsuoc^KAFvr:  His  bioemphy  by  O.  G.  Gregory  i»  io  vol, 
Ti.  of  the  Works,  ut  syp.  Cotumlt  abo  the  Life  by  E.  P. 
Hood.  Lontltiiv,  1881.  ftEd  DNB,  xadv*  8&-^7. 

HAIL,  THOMAS  CUMIMG I  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Arma^,  Oounty  Armagh,  Ireland,  Sept.  2^,  1858. 
He  was  educated  at  Princeton  (A.B.,  1879)  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (18S2).  He  then 
studied  Id  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  after  which  he  was 
pastor  in  Omaha  (1883^^)  and  Chicago  (188fr-97). 
Since  1898  be  has  been  professor  of  ChriBtlan  ethics 
in  Umon  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  written 
The  Pmm-  &f  an  Endkss  Life  (Chicago,  1893)-  The 
Social  Significance  of  the  Evangelical  Reinval  in 
En^and  (New  York,  1899);  Ths  Synoptic  Gospels 
(1900);  and  John  Hail,  Pastor  and  Preacher:  A 
Biogriipk^  by  his  Son  (C^icago^  1901). 

HALL,  SECT  OF :  A  sect  which  appeared  in  1248 
at  Schwftbisch-Hall  (in  Wurttcmbefg^  35  m.  n.e.  of 
9tuttf:art).  Albert  of  Stade,  the  only  authority, 
gives  the  following  summary  of  its  tenets:  "  The 
pope  is  a  heietic*  and  all  bLshops  and  prelates  are 
ramoiniaea  and  heretics;  the  entire  clergy ,  taken  cap- 
tive in  vices  and  mortal  sins^  has  neither  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose  nor  to  celebrate  the  mass  nor  to 
impoee  an  interdict.  All  monks,  especially  Fran- 
awcax^  and  Dominicans, lead  a  bad  Hfe  and  seduce 
tt>e  people  by  their  preacliing.  Only  the  members 
of  tlie  sect  and  their  preachers  have  the  truth  and 
pfove  it  by  their  works.  The  pardon  of  sin  which 
tliey  offer  comes  therefore  not  from  men  but  from 
Qod.  One  should  pay  no  attention  to  the  pope,  but 
ibould  pray  for  Emperor  Frederick  and  his  son 
CoQi^d  who  are  perfect  and  righteous,"  Though 
it  m  saserted  that  Ck>nrad  favored  them,  they  had  to 
mlgrmte  to  Havana  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  the  clergy.    The  characteristic  belief  regarding 


the  clergy  shows  affinity  with  the  views  of  the 
Amoldists  and  Waldensians,  especially  the  Italian 
group  J  and  renders  it  probable  that  the  Hall  sect 
had  a  similar  character  if  not  origin,  VSltcr  has 
shown  a  probability  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
Epist4}la  fratris  Amoldi  and  the  Libellus  Anonymt 
de  Innocentia  IV.  ArUichrijito  refer  to  this  heretical 
movement.  In  both  of  these  writings  there  m 
an  apocalyptic  and  a  social  train  of  thought  closely 
akin  to  the  prevalent  Joachimistic  notions,  vis., 
the  expectation  of  a  judgment  upon  the  hierarchy 
and  the  demand  for  a  restoration  of  church  prop- 
erty to  the  poor.  Tlie  connection  of  the  Hall  sect 
with  Arnold's  ideas  is  not  demonstrated;  and  the 
questions  of  the  duration  of  the  movement  must 
remain  unsettled,  E,  LEMPr. 

BrBLioofiAPHT:  Sourcea  are  Anna^  Stadenaea,  in  MGH, 
Scripi.,  am  (1850).  371;  Arnold,  Be  ^trrtuHom  BccUtias 
wpiatola  €t  anonttmi  de  Inrutoentio  IV,,  ed,  E,  Winkelmana, 
Berlin.  1805.  Conjiult-  C.  JiHg^j.  Vtber  dU  reliGioav  Be- 
wt^ng  in  den  tchwabiithen  StOdten,  I\^.  i,  60-107;  V5l- 
ter,  in  ZKO.  iv  (iSSl),  380  aqq.;  Weller.  in  Vierifljakrt- 
fvtfte  far  Landeifftachi^te,  vi  (1897),  147  isqq.;  ct  Bn*- 
mrt  in  WUrtimi^eraiK^  Kirehmgfa^idiie^  pp.  170  aqq.* 
Stuttgmrt,  1S&3. 

HAXtLEL:  a  name  apphed  to  certain  psalms. 
It  is  derived  from  the  phrase  Halkluyah,  **  Praise 
ye  Yah  (weh),"  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  indi- 
vidual psalms  of  the  principal  group  ^  or  at  the  end, 
or  in  both  places.  It  is  commonly  given  to  the 
group  Ps,  cxIM.-cxviii.;  less  frequently  it  is  applied 
to  four  groups,  yiz.,  civ.-c%'ii.,  cxi.^xvii,  (cxviii.), 
cxxxv.-cxxxvi.,  cxivi.^,,  originally  placed  to- 
gether, but  later  separated  in  the  editing  of  the 
psalter.  In  later  usage  Ps.  cxix.  was  included 
among  the  Hallels.  The  name  *'  Great  Hallel  '* 
was  sometimes  given  to  Ps,  c?tiii,-cxviii,.  sometimes 
to  Ps.  cxix.-C3npc\d»,  eometiraca  to  Ps,  cxxxvi. 
alone.  To  Ps,  exiii.-cxviii.  was  also  given  the  name 
**  Egyptian  Hallel  "  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they 
were  chanted  in  the  temple  while  the  lambs  for  the 
Pa^over  were  being  slaughtered.  The  Egyptian 
Hallel  w^as  doubtless  originally  a  single  compo- 
sition,  according  to  internal  evidence  of  late  date, 
written  for  some  occasion  of  thanksgivdng  (accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Feast  of  Dedication)  and  sub- 
sequently divided  for  Uturgical  use.  The  ancient 
practise  was  to  recite  it  every  morning  during  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,  on  Pentecost,  at  the  Feast 
of  Booths,  and  on  the  night  of  i  he  Passo ver. 

BiBLioasAFSY:  C.  A.  Bde^  Ctftnmentaru  on  Pmlms,  i.,*pp. 
lativiii.-lxxix,,  New  York,  1907;  J.  W.  Thirtlo,  Oid  Tm- 
tatfunt  Pr^lmnM,  ib.  11KI7;  DB,  ii.  287:  EB,  ii.  1942-43; 
JE,  vi,  176-178. 

HALLELUJAH.     See  Lituecics,  III. 

HALLER,  ALBRECHT  VOH;  Swiss  botanist, 
physiologist,  and  poet;  b.  at  Bern  Oct,  16,  1 70S; 
d.  there  Dec.  12,  1777.  After  a  thorough  medical 
training,  first  with  a  physician  at  Biel  and  then  at 
Tubingen  and  Leyden,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city  in  1729  and  speedily  attracted  general  atten- 
tion both  by  bis  poems  and  by  his  scientific  attain* 
ments.  In  1736  he  acr^pted  a  caU  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  GGttingen,  but  returned  in  17r>3  to  Bern, 
whem  he  held  various  offices  of  state.  His  veree  is 
not  devoid  of  the  rationalism  of  bis  periodi  but  the 
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antireligious  attitude  of  the  French  freethinkers 
became  so  offensive  to  him  that  he  adhered  more 
and  more  closely  to  the  objective  facts  of  eccle- 
siastical creeds  and  institutions.  He  was  pro- 
foundly interested  in  foreign  missions,  and,  both  as 
a  poet  and  a  scientist,  was  impelled  to  set  forth  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity  and  the  necessity  of 
religious  convictions  in  moral  and  social  life.  In 
this  spirit  he  wrote  his  Briefe  aber  die  vomehmsten 
Wahrheiten  der  OJfenbarung  (Bern,  1772;  Eng. 
transl.,  Letters  from  Baron  HaUer  to  hie  Daughter  on 
the  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion,  London,  1780) 
and  his  Briefe  Ober  einige  EinwHrfe  noch  lebender 
Freigeister  wider  die  Offenbarung  (3  vols.,  1775-77), 
while  his  repeated  polemics  against  Voltaire  were 
comprised  in  the  AntivoUaire  ou  discours  sur  la  relig^ 
ton  (Bern,  1755).  His  Tagebuch  seiner  Beobachttmgen 
aber  Schriftsteller  und  Hber  sich  selbst  was  published 
posthumously  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1787),  and  reveals  the 
doubts  against  which  he  was  obliged  to  contend,  the 
struggle  finally  leading  to  religious  melancholy. 
Haller's  religion  was  moralistic  rather  than  dog- 
matic, so  that  his  faith  was  a  belief  in  God  and 
providence,  expressed  in  reverence  for  the  Bible  and 
the  Church,  instead^of  in  redemption  and  the  person 
of  Christ.  (E.  BLOBCHf.) 

Bibliography:  L.  Hiriel,  A,  von  HaUer**  Omtiehte,  mii  hio- 
graphia€her  EirUeitung,  Frauenfeld,  1882;  T.  Henry,  Mem- 
oir 9  of  A.  de  HaUer,  M.D„  Warrington,  1783;  C.  A.  R. 
Baggesen,  A.  von  HaUer  ale  Christ  und  Apoloffet,  Bonn, 
1866;  C.  G.  K6nig.  Feetrede  auf  A.von  HaUer,  Bern,  1877; 
Guder.  A,  von  HaUer  ale  Chriet,  Baael.  1878;  A.  Frey,  A. 
von  HaUer  und  eeine  BedetUung  fUr  die  deuUthe  Literature 
Leipflio,  1879. 

HALLER,  BERTHOLD:  Reformer  of  Bern;  b. 
at  Aldingen  (60  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart),  Wttrttemberg, 
1492;  d.  at  Bern  Feb.  25,  1536.  In  1510  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Cologne  to  study  theology, 
but  before  he  finished  his  studies,  he  took  a  position 
as  teacher  in  Rottweil,  and  when  Rubellus,  his  for- 
mer teacher,  was  called  to  a  school  in  Bern,  he 
accompanied  him  as  assistant.  Here  he  advanced 
rapidly.  In  1517  he  became  spiritual  notary,  and 
soon  an  assistant  of  Thomas  Wyttenbach  (q.v.)  at 
the  CSiurch  of  St.  Vincent.  The  daily  association 
with  this  man,  who  had  already  influenced  Zwingli 
and  Leo  Jud,  imdoubtedly  had  a  considerable  effect 
upon  Haller's  views.  Through  Myconius  he  became 
acquainted  with  Zwingli,  whom  he  visited  in  1521  and 
who  became  his  friend  and  teacher.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Wyttenbach  in  1520,  HaUer  received  his 
position  as  canon  and  secular  priest. 

His  chief  efforts  were  now  directed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Reformation  in  Bern,  and  in  union 
with  the  Franciscan  Sebastian  Meyer  he  succeeded 
in  gathering  a  small  circle  of  Evan- 
The  Refor-  gelically  inclined  men.    The  first  pub- 

mation  in  lie  attack  upon  the  Evangelicals  was 
Bern.  made  in  1522  when  the  chapter  of 
MUnsingen  accused  the  priest  of  Klein- 
hdchstetten,  Georg  Brunner,  of  blasphemy  against 
the  Church  and  the  clergy.  A  commission  insti- 
tuted by  the  government  acquitted  Brunner,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  Evangelicalism  as  to  check 
the  encroachments  of  the  clergy.  Evangelical 
preaching  was  also  permitted  until,  in  1523,  a  man- 
date was  issued  to  check  the  progress  of  heresy. 


HaUer  was  accused  of  heretical  teachings  on  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  and  on  monastic  vows  and  regu- 
lations, but  was  not  found  guilty.  His  clerical 
friends,  however,  were  compeUed  to  leave  the  city, 
so  that  HaUer  stood  altogether  alone,  and  the  whole 
work  of  the  Refonnation  rested  upon  his  shoulders. 
But  under  the  weight  of  responsibility  his  powers 
grew,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  position  gave  him 
a  sagacity  and  courage  which  would  haidly  have 
been  expected  from  his  natiuraUy  timid  nature. 
Under  the  influence  of  Zwin^,  he  ceased  reading 
mass  at  the  end  of  1525,  and  laid  the  whole  stress 
of  his  activity  upon  preaching.  But  in  1525  and 
1526  edicts  against  the  Evangelicab  were  issued, 
and  a  disputation  took  place  in  Baden  (see  Baden, 
(]!oNFERBNCB  of)  f  Or  the  suppression  of  the  heretical 
teachings  of  Zwingli,  where  Haller  defended  his 
cause  to  the  best  of  his  abiUty,  although  alone  he 
could  not  prevail  against  the  united  force  of  his 
opponents.  On  his  return  to  Bern  he  was  requested 
to  resume  the  reading  of  the  mass,  but  he  adhered 
to  his  former  decision,  and  his  firmness  waa  not 
without  effect  upon  the  town  council.  He  waa 
aUowed  to  remain  and  received  a  salary  as  preacher 
although  he  was  deprived  of  his  canonry.  He 
resumed  his  preaching  with  new  zeal  and  success, 
and  under  the  constant  encouragement  of  Zwin|^ 
the  Evangelical  cause  began  to  assume  larger  and 
larger  dimensions.  In  1527  HaUer  received  an 
important  aid  in  Franz  Eolb  (q.v.)  who  some  years 
before  had  left  Bern  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
prospects  of  the  EvangeHcal  cause,  but  returned  now 
when  the  tide  had  turned.  The  resentment  of  the 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  in- 
duced the  coimcU  to  make  more  and  more  conces- 
sions to  the  Evangelical  cause.  Most  of  the  Roman 
members  of  the  council  were  converted  to  the  new 
faith.  Freedom  of  preaching  was  aUowed,  and  a 
disputation  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  Bern  (see 
Bern,  Disputatign  op). 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  the 
proper  work  of  HaUer 's  Ufe  was  completed;  but  he 
was  prominently  connected  with  the  drawing  up  of 
the  reformatory  edict  of  Feb.  7,  1528,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  theologians  caUed  from  Zurich,  continued  his 
reformatory  work  through  sermons,  visitations,  and 
examinations.  He  also  held  lectures  for  ignorant 
clergymen.  A  catechism  which  he 
Later       wrote  at  the  request  of  the  council,  has 

Activity,  not  been  preserved.  HaUer's  refbrm- 
atory  efforts  in  Solothum  (1530) 
were  without  success.  In  the  time  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Kappel  wars  he  strove  for  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties,  and  thus  was  involved  in 
strained  relations  with  his  colleagues  Kolb  and 
Megander,  who  advocated  war.  In  1531  Haller 
disputed  successfuUy  with  Hans  Pfister  Meyer  of 
Aarau,  but  the  other  preachers  of  Bern  were  less 
successful  in  their  disputation  with  the  Anabaptists 
which  took  place  in  July,  1532,  at  Zofingen.  In 
1532  Haller  became  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Bern. 
His  last  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  dangerous 
position  of  Geneva,  which  was  the  aUy  of  Bern  and 
at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Haller  feared  a  new  war,  which  would  have  endan- 
I  gered  the  Evangelical  cause  in  both  cities,  but  he 
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IM  long  eoough  to  witness  the  deliverance  of 
GBoevt,  He  bua  kft  no  writingB.  (E.  BLOecHf.) 
BmucMOurBT:  Many  of  H*tltr*s  letter?  Mfe  in  vtila.  vii. 
lod  fiii^  of  Zvineli'fl  workit.  ^,  SchuJer  aad  SchulthesiiT 
d  A.  U  HermiQJafd,  CorreJtpi^ndancm  dts  r^ormatei^t,  0 
foil.,  fVis.  LS7S-e7  tcoD£<uJt  the  Ind«x«)^  Cooiiult: 
11  Kirdihofer^  B^  H^ilttr  odet  die  Rwformaii&n  vtm  Beri^ 
Enrich,  IS2§;  G.  J.  Kuha,  Die  Refifttiudoren  Bems,  Bern, 
1138;  a  PPrtabiii,  B.  Htdkr,  Elberfeld.  J  867;  8*  M. 
JvboQ,  Biddrach  Zmngii,  paamm.  New  Yc»rk,  19C3. 

HAILET,  ROBERT:  English  DDn-conformiBt;  b, 
itBkfkheath  (5  m.s.e.  of  St.  Paul's,  London)  Aug. 
13;^  1796;  d,  at  Bat  worth  Park,  near  Arundel  (50 
m.  iM,w,  of  Loncton)p  Sussex,  Aug.  IS,  1876.    He 
ngeducatad  at  the  Maze  Hill  Bchool,  Greenwich, 
aad  at  the  Hotnert^ju  Academy,  London,  and  on 
/line  11,  lS22p  was  ordamed  pastor  of  the  independ^ 
mt  c»aiigr^g;ation  at  St.  Neota,  Huntingdonshiro. 
He  was  classical  tutor  in  Highbury  College  during 
1S35-39*  returning  then  to  the  mimstty  as  pastor 
of  the  Modey  Street  Chapel,  ^lanchefiter.    He  was 
piindpal  and  professor  of  theolojqr  at  New  College, 
St.  John's  Wood,  London,  from  1857  to  1872,  when 
be  retired  to  Clapton,     Hig  principal  works  are: 
The  Imprtfvtd   Version   Trtdy  Designated  a  Creed 
(London,  1854),  a  reply  to  a  defense  by  James  Yatea 
(q.v.)  of  an  **  Improved  Version  '"  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment iBnied  by  Umtarians,  which  secured  Halley 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Princeton;  An  Inquiry  into 
the  A'^aiwre  of  the  ,  .  -  Sucramenia(2vd\M.flS4A-5l)t 
the  Congi^gational   Lecture  for  1S43  on  baptism, 
and  that  for  ISM)  on  the  Lord's  Supper;    Baptism 
the   De^igrutiion  of  the  Cetiechutnens   (1847);    aitd 
LancGskire  :  lis  Puriianism.  and  Noncon/onnUy  (2 
voK,  1860;  2d  ed.,  1S72). 

Bibuograpdt:  A  Sfurrt  Biography,  with  StJeet  Sarm&nMt  f^* 
R.  Hftlfey,  l^ndon,  1879;  DNB,  jtirir.  lOO-UO. 

HALLOCK,  GERARD  BEKJAMUT  FLEET:  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Holiday's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  28, 
1856-  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College 
(A.B,,  1882)  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminaty 
(1885).  He  was  then  pastor  of  the  Wheatland 
Presbj-terian  Church,  ScottsviUe,  N.  Y.,  until  1890, 
and  fdnce  1890  has  been  associate  pastor  of  the  Bnck 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N,  Y*  Theo- 
logiealiy  he  is  an  orthodox  member  of  hia  denomi- 
nation and  accepts  all  its  Scriptural  teachings.  He 
haa  written  Upward  Stefm  (Philadelphia,  1899); 
The  Model  Prayer  (New  York,  1900);  Serrmm  Seeds 
(Reading,  Pa.,  1900);  God'a  WhUpered  Secrets 
(New  York,  1901);  Bmuty  in  God's  Word  (Phila- 
delphia, 1902);  The  HomiUtic  Year  (Cleveland, 
19(J3);  Journeying  in  the  Land  where  Jes^us  Lived 
(New  York,  1903);  Grotving  Toward  God  (New 
York,  1904);  The  Teaching  of  Jems  concerning  the 
Christian  Life  (New  York,  1907), 

HALIOCK,  JOSEPH  IfEWTOH:  Congregation- 
aliat;  b.  at  Franklin vUle  (now  Laurel)^  N.  Y.»  July 
4,  1834,  He  was  educated  at  Yale  (A.B.,  1857) 
and  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  which  he  left  in  1859 
at  the  end  of  the  middle  year.  He  then  taught 
school  on  Long  Island  until  1865  when  he  became  a 
book  publisher  in  New  York  CJity-  Since  1880  he 
has  been  editor-in-chief  of  The  Christian  Work  and 
Evajigrli^i^  with  which  he  has  been  associated  edi- 
torially flijace  1876.     In  1897  be  declined  the  prof- 


fered presidency  of  West^ninster  Universityi  Denver, 
CoL  He  lias  written  i  The  Chrietian  Life  (New 
York,  1890);  Family  WorMp  (1892);  What  it 
Heresy  f  (1894);  Mormanism  (1890);  and  lAfe  of 
D,  L.  Moody  (1900), 

HALLOCK,  WHLIAm  ALLEH:  American  editor 
and  author;  b,  at  Plain&eld,  Mass.,  June  2,  1794; 
d,  in  New  York  City,  Oct  2,  1880.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Williams  in  1819,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminai-y  in  1822.  In  the  latter  year  he 
became  agent  for  the  New  England  Trtict  Society, 
In  1825  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  organising  (lie 
American  Tract  Society  and  became  its  first  corre- 
sponding secretary,  a  position  which  be  fillod  till 
1870,  Under  his  care  the  publications  of  the  so* 
ciety  increased  greatly  in  number  and  usefulness. 
He  edited  The  Amertcan  Mesttenger  for  forty  years, 
and  The  Child's  Paper  for  twenty-five  years.  His 
publications  include  a  Memmr  of  Harlan  Pfxge  (New 
York,  1835);  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev,  Justin 
Edumrda  (1856);  and  a  number  of  tracts.  Three 
of  these,  The  Only  Son,  The  Mountain  Miller ^  and 
The  Mother^ a  Last  Prayer,  together  reached  a  cix^ 
culation  of  over  a  million  copies. 
BivuCMiRAPnT:   MriL  H.  C.  Kmsht,  Mmmrrial  a/  Rmf,  IF.  A. 

HiiU&ek,  Bmioti,  1834. 

HAM*    See  Noah;  Table  op  the  Nations, 

HAMAITN,  hQ'mfln,  JOHAPTH  GEORG:    German 

author,  called  the  **  Magician  of  the  North,**  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  transition  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century;  b.  at  Kfinigsberg  Aug. 
27,  1730;  d,nt  MiinsterJuneSl,  1788.  He  received 
a  many-sided  but  desultory  and  deficient  education, 
and  in  1746  entered  the  University  of  Kbnigsberg, 
but  on  account  of  a  defect  of  speech  gave  up  the 
study  of  theology,  devoting  himself  to  philosophy, 
antiquities,  critical  investigations,  and  beUea-lettres. 
He  then  became  tutor  in  a  private  family  and  en- 
tered into  friendship  with  Johann  Christoph  Bercna, 
the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Riga.  Under  his 
influence  he  studied  economics  and  gained  such 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs  that  he  was  sent 
with  an  important  secret  mission  to  London, 
Here  he  fell  in  with  bad  company  and  lost  his  money. 
In  his  destitution  he  turned  to  the  Bible  and  wa« 
converted.  After  fourteen  months  he  went  back  to 
Riga,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  family 
of  Berens,  and  in  1759  ho  returned  to  Kfinigsberg  to 
nurse  his  sick  father.  During  this  period  hia  studies 
were  of  astonishing  comprehensivDness.  Above  all 
he  devoted  himKclf  to  the  Bible  and  Luther's  works. 
Penetrated  by  tlie  conviction  of  the  high  importance 
of  classical  antiquity,  he  strove  to  master  its  whole 
literary  tradition  and  to  grasp  its  leading  ideas. 
He  also  studied  Oriental  and  modem  literature, 
thus  acquiring  the  most  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  Uterature  in  general  of  all  his  contemporaries. 
After  the  death  of  ]m  father  in  1766  Kant  obtained 
employment  for  him  in  the  excise  office,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1777  for  an  unremunerative  office  in 
the  custom-house.  Hia  life  was  full  of  hardships 
and  embarrassments  as  he  was  always  in  financial 
difficulties  and  burdened  ^"ith  domestic  troubles- 
His  latt4*r  dayj*  were  brightened  by  the  friendship 
of  F.  H.  Jakobi,  with  whom  he  lived  during  the 
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last  year  of  his  life,  and  by  that  of  Franz  Buchholz 
of  Wellbergen  in  Westphalia,  who  gave  a  consid- 
erable fund  for  the  education  of  Hamann's  children. 
In  1784  the  Princess  Galitzin  was  won  for  the  posi- 
tive faith  of  Christianity  by  his  writings  and  also 
honored  Hamann  with  her  friendship. 

Hamann's  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  after 
a  dead  orthodoxy  he  asserted  the  spontaneity  of  a 
personal  religious  spirit  and,  after  the  subjectiv- 
ity of  Pietism,  pointed  to  the  universally  human. 
The  real  essence  of  his  spiritual  tendency  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  Christianity  of  Luther,  as  expressed  in 
his  personal  life  of  faith  and  in  his  works,  especially 
in  his  catechisms  and  in  the  prefaces  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Psalms.  Three  periods 
in  his  literary  activity  may  be  distinguished — first 
his  period  of  storm  and  stress  (1759-64),  in  which 
he  was  confronted  chiefly  with  classical  and  esthet- 
ical  subjects.  In  the  second  period  (1772-76)  he 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  philosophy  of 
language.  The  third  period  (1779-86)  was  the 
glorification  of  Evangelical  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  facts  of  revelation  and  the  gifts  of 
grace.  His  principal  works  (all  of  few  pages)  are: 
Sokratische  Denkukirdigkeiten  (1759)  and  its  apolo- 
getico-satirical  postlude  Wolken  (1761),  a  combi- 
nation of  skepticism  and  childlike  faith;  Kleeblatt 
heilenistischer  Brief e  (1761);  Msthetica  in  nuce 
(1761);  KremzOge  dea  Philologen  (1762);  Essai  d 
la  mosaique  (1762);  Des  Ritters  von  Rosenkretus 
letzte  WiUensmeinung  Uber  den  gottlichen  und  mensck- 
lichen  Ursprung  der  Sprache  (1772);  PhUologische 
Einf&Ue  und  Zweifel  Uber  eine  akademische  Preisschrift 
(1772);  Beilage  zu  den  Denkrviirdigkeiten  de8  aeli- 
gen  SokrcUea  (1773);  Koy^dfiTra^  (1779);  MetakrUik 
liber  den  Purismum  der  reinen  Vemunft  (17817), 
against  the  rationalism  of  Kant.  His  most  mature 
theological  work  is  Golgotha  und  Scheblimini  [Ps. 
ex.  1],  Emiedrigung  und  Erhohung,  Christentum  und 
Luthertum  (1784),  which  was  directed  against  Moses 
Mendelssohn's  Jerusalem  oder  religidse  Macht  und 
Judentum  (1783).  F.  Rothe  edited  Hamann's 
Sdmmtliche  Schriften  (8  vols.,  BerUn,  1821-43). 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Biblioqrapht:  F.  Schlegel.  in  Deutachet  Museum  iii  {IS13), 
33-52;  C.  H.  Gildemeister,  J.  O.  Hamanna  .  .  .  L«fce« 
und  Schriften,  3  vols.,  Gotha,  1857;  idem,  Hamann-Stu- 
dien,  ib.  1873;  R.  RochoU,  Johann  Georg  Hamann,  Han- 
over, 1869;  A.  Bromel,  Johann  Georg  Hamann,  Berlin, 
1870;  J.  DiaselhoflF,  Weg^Joeiaer  zu  J.  G.  Hamann,  Elber- 
feld,  1871 ;  G.  Poel,  Johann  Georg  Hamann,  2  parts,  Ham- 
burg, 1874-76;  J.  Claassen,  Johann  Georg  Hamanna  Leben 
und  Werke,  3  vols.,  GQtersloh,  1878-79;  G.  C.  B.  Ptinjer, 
Geachichte  der  chriatlichen  Religionaphiloaophie,  i.  451-461, 
Brunswick,  1880;  J.  Minor,  J.  G.  Hamann  in  aeiner  Be- 
deutung  fUr  die  Sturm^  und  Drangperiode,  Frankfort,  1881; 
R.  Grau,  Hamanna  Stellung  zu  Religion  und  Chriatentum, 
GQtersloh,  1888;  Lettau,  in  Mitteilungen  der  Comeniua- 
GeaeUachaft,  ii  (1893),  201-213. 

HAMATH.     See  Syria. 

HAMBERGER,  JULIUS:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Gotha  Aug.  3,  1801;  d.  at  Munich  Aug.  5, 
1885.  He  was  educated  at  Munich  and  Erlangen, 
and  in  1828  was  appointed  Protestant  teacher  of 
religion  at  the  military  school  and  in  the  school  for 
pages  at  Munich,  where  he  remained  more  than  fifty 
years     He  found  time  to  develop  an  extensive 


literary  activity.  It  had  been  his  eaily  desire  to 
find  the  true  relation  between  reason  and  revelation 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  divine  truth  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  truth  of 
reason.  He  heard  Schelling's  lectures  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  mythology  and  on  the  philosophy  of 
revelation;  but  it  was  not  until  he  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  Franz  von  Baader  that  he  found 
what  he  had  missed  in  Schelling — the  truth  that  the 
product  of  the  evolution  of  the  principle  of  nature 
in  God  is  not  the  woiid,  but  God's  own  ^ory  and 
corporeality,  while  the  woiid  itself  is  a  freely  created 
image  of  divine  glory.  The  elements  of  Baader's 
theosophy  Hamberger  found  in  Jakob  Bdhme  (q.  v.), 
and  on  the  basis  of  Baader  and  Bdhme  Hamberger 
wrote  a  great  niunber  of  works  in  which  he  tried  to 
show  the  fundamental  unity  of  Biblical  revelation 
and  reason.  His  first  important  work  was  GoU  und 
seine  Offenbarungen  in  Natur  und  Geschichte  (Munich , 
1836;  2d  ed.,  GUtersloh,  1882),  which  he  condensed 
and  adapted  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  chrisUichen  Religion 
(1839;  3d  ed.,  with  the  title  Die  biblische  WahrheU 
in  ihrer  Hamumie  mil  Natur  und  Geschichte,  1877). 
In  1844  appeared  Die  Lekre  des  deutschen  Philoso- 
phen  Jakob  Bdhme  in  which  he  tried  to  explain  and 
popularize  the  writings  of  this  obscure  philosopher. 
With  the  same  aim  he  edited  the  Selbstbiogmphie 
of  the  theosophist  F.  Christoph  Oetinger  (Stuttgart, 
1845)  and  his  Biblisches  Worterbuch  (1849)  and 
translated  his  Theologia  ex  idea  vita,  with  explan^ 
tory  notes  (1852).  He  also  made  special  researches 
in  Christian  mysticism,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  his  collection  Stimmen  aus  dem  Heiligtum 
der  christlichen  Mystik  und  Theosophie  (2  vols., 
1857)  and  edited  a  revised  version  of  Tauler's  ser- 
mons (1864).  Of  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
Physica  sacra  (1869),  anthologies  of  the  writings  of 
F.  H.  Jakobi  (1870)  and  Johannes  von  Muller  (1870). 
Christentum  und  modeme  Kultur  (3  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1865-75)  is  a  collection  of  his  numerous  treatises 
and  essays  which  appeared  in  periodicals. 

(WiLHELM  PREGERf.) 
Bibliogbapht:    J.   Hamberger,   Erinnerungen  aua  meinem 
Lehen,  Stuttgart,  1882;    AUgemeine  evanQeliath4%Uher%»eka 
Kirchenzeitung,  1885,  no.  49. 

HAMBURG:  A  free  city  of  Germany,  forming 
one  of  the  states  of  the  German  Empire.  It  lies  on 
the  Elbe,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  a 
land  ai-ca  of  157  square  miles,  and  a  populaticm 
(1906)  of  886,798,  of  whom  90  per  cent  are  Evan- 
gelical Lutherans.  The  Roman  Catholics  ninnber 
about  35,000,  the  Jews  some  20,000,  the  German 
Reformed  about  10,000,  and  other  denominations, 
including  Baptists,  Methodists,  AngUcans,  Mennon- 
itcs,  and  French  Reformed,  about  10,000.  There 
is  now  no  formal  connection  between  Church  and 
State  in  Hamburg. 

Hamburg  became  definitely  Lutheran  with  (he 

introduction  of  the  Bugenhagen  church  order  in 

1529  (see  Bugenhagen,  Johann)  and 

Church     remained  such   till  its  occupation  by 

History     the  French  at  the  beginning   of  the 

to  i860,     nineteenth  century.   Church  and  State 

were  so  closely  united  that  candidates 

for  the    Iiigher    civil  posts  usually  had    to  seek 

promotion  through  the  minor  ecclesiastical  offices; 
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and  the  older  officers  of  the  Church  (called  Ober- 
alUn)  were  really  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  city  council  as  distinct  from  the  senate.    Ac- 
cording to  article  lix.  of  the  recess  of  1529,  which  was 
repeated  verbatim  in  the  recess  of  1603,  Lutherans 
oijy  were  permitted   to  reside  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city.    However,  with  the  extension 
of  commerce  certain  concessions  were  made  to  other 
denominations.     In  1567  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  in  1605  members  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Chureh  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  city. 
They  were  denied  citizenship  and  the  right  to  hold 
public  worship,  but  were  allowed  to  hold  services 
at  the  homes  of  their  respective  ambassadors.     As 
a  result  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  a  degree 
of  toleration  was  granted  to  Reformed  Christians, 
Mennonites,  and  Roman  Catholics;    but  non-Lu- 
therans usually  held  their  services  in  adjacent  Al- 
tona,  as  the  Mennonites  still  do.    All  Reformed 
Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Mennonites  were 
granted  freedom  of  religious  worship  by  the  statute 
of  Sept.  19,  1785,  and  after  the  War  of  Liberation 
they  were  given  all  the  civil  rights  of  the  Lutherans, 
except  the  right  of  election  to  the  municipal  col- 
legia. The  new  civil  constitution  of  Sept.  28, 1860, 
secured  complete  religious  Uberty  for  all,  and  decrees 
that  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
ditioned on,  or  limited  by,  religious  confession. 

The  present    Constitution   of    the   Evangelical 
Lutheran  Chureh  in  Hamburg  came  into  being  on 
Dec.  9,  1870.    At  first  it  applied  only 
Recent  Hi»-  to  the  city,  but  in  July,  1876,  it  was 
toiy  of  the  amended  and  introduced  into  the  six- 
I^thcran    teen  outlying  country  parishes.     The 
Church.    Cloister  of  St.  John,  which  had  become 
extremely  wealthy  by  the  sale  of  its 
real  estate,  was  induced  to  present  the  Church  with 
a  hu^  part  of  its  fortime;   and  thus  the  claims  of 
the  Chureh  on  the  State  were  satisfied.    However, 
the  income  from  this  donation  was  found  insiifficient 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Church,  and  in 
1887  a  regular  church-tax  was   introduced.    This 
is  based  on  income  and  varies,  through  nine  gra- 
dations, from  one  mark  on  an  income  of  1 ,500  marks 
to  300  marks  on  an  income  of  75,000  marks.    This 
tax  amounts  to  about  500,000  marks  yearly,  of 
which  40  per  cent  goes  to  the  general  treasury  of 
the  Church,  and  60  per  cent    to   the   individual 
parishes. 

As  to  the  organization  and  government  of  the 

Church,  there  are  thirty-three  parishes,  forming 

four  church-districts    {KirchenkreUe). 

Gofenunent  The  affairs  of  the  individual  parish  are 

of  the      managed    by   a    board     {Kirchenvor- 

Lutttnn    ttand),  composed  of  the  pastors  of  the 

Church,     parish,  three  elders,  who  are  elected 

for  life;   twelve  trustees  (twenty-four 

bk  the  ficrst  church-district),  who  are  elected  by  the 

eongregations  for  a  term  of  ten  years;    and  two 

Evangelical  Lutheran  members  of  the  senate,  who 

preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  board.    In  the 

third  and  fourth  church-districts  the  organization 

18  similar,  except  that  there  are  no  elders.     In  each 

ease    the    current  business  of  a  parish  is  left  to 

an  executive  committee,  composed  of  members  of 

Cfaie  ^veming  board.    The  pastors  of  the  first 
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church-district  (the  city)  form  the  ministry; 
and  the  five  so-called  head  pastors  compose  the 
examining  board.  From  their  number  the  Patronat 
(the  Lutheran  members  of  the  senate)  selects  the 
Senior f  who  presides  over  all  ecclesiastical  collegia. 
The  clergy  of  the  other  three  church-districts  form 
collegia  similar  to  the  ministry.  They  have  the 
power  to  discipline  their  members,  and  also  have  a 
voice  in  matters  pertaining  to  changes  in  liturgy 
and  church  service.  Corresponding  to  the  four 
church-districts  are  four  convocations  {KonverUe)^ 
which  are  composed  of  the  Senior,  the  two  senators 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council  (in  the  third  and  fourth 
districts  simply  two  specially  appointed  senators), 
and  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  parochial 
boards.  The  convocations  of  the  first  and  second 
districts,  together  with  nine  representatives  from 
the  third  and  three  deputies  from  the  fourth,  form 
the  synod,  which  is  composed  of  eighty  members, 
viz., twenty-four  ecclesiastics  and  fifty-six  lajrmen. 
The  acts  of  this  body,  which  usually  meets  twice  a 
year,  require  the  sanction  of  the  Patronat.  The 
administration  of  the  entire  Church  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council,  which  consists  of  nine 
members,  viz.,  the  Senior,  two  senators,  and  two 
ecclesiastics  and  four  laymen  elected  by  the  synod. 
Ministers  are  elected  by  the  parochial  boards,  though 
every  election  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Patronat. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Hamburg 
has  about  one  hundred  clergymen  and  some  forty 
churches,  besides  the  three  so-called 
Statistics,  chapels,  the  Anscharkapelle,  estab- 
lished 1856,  the  Stiftskirche  (1852), 
which  grew  out  of  the  St.  George  Sunday-school, 
and  the  Kreuzkirche  (1866).  These  w^ere  estab- 
lished privately  in  the  overcrowded  parishes  of  the 
inner  city  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  while 
they  are  reckoned  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  they  are 
not  represented  in  any  of  its  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
It  should  be  added  that  church  attendance  is  very 
poor,  and  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  nominal 
membership  take  the  communion.  Similarly,  a  cer- 
tain indifference  toward  the  Church  is  shown  in 
the  matter  of  marriages  and  funerals.  About  13 
per  cent  of  contracting  couples  neglect  entirely  the 
church  service,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
civil  marriage;  and,  though  the  attendance  of  a 
Lutheran  minister  at  a  funeral  is  now  gratis,  inter- 
ments with  clerical  attendance  are  comparatively 
rare.  Sunday-schools  are  now  common  throughout 
the  city.  The  oldest  is  the  St.  George  Sunday- 
school  (1825;  now  the  Stiftskirche),  which  is  also 
the  oldest  Sunday-school  on  the  Continent.  The 
first  Sunday-school  organized  in  a  church  was  that 
established  in  St.  James's  in  1884.  There  are  now 
thirty-two  Sunday-schools  in  Hamburg,  twenty- 
five  of  which  are  conducted  by  pastors,  seven  by 
state  missionaries.  The  total  attendance  of  chil- 
dren is  about  10,000,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
and  assistants  is  about  400.     (A.  von  Broecker.) 

Biblioorapht:  H.  C.  W.  Sillem,  Die  EinfUkrung  der  Refor- 
mation in  Hamburg.  HalJe,  1886;  Statiatik  dea  Hamburger 
Slaatee  (annual );  StatistischeB  Handbuch  fUr  den  hambur- 
gischen  Stoat,  Hamburg,  1891;  A.  von  Broecker,  in  Zeil- 
achrift  fUr  die  evangeliach-lutheriache  Kirche  Hamburga, 
vols,  i.-iv..  1894-98  (this  periodical  contains  yearly  re- 
turns in  one  of  its  numbers). 
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HAMBURG,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  The  Saxon 
territoiy  north  of  the  Elbe  made  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  Christianity.  It  is  not  till  780  that  the 
Nordleudi  submitted  to  baptism,  and  even  then 
it  was  rather  an  act  of  submission  to  Charle- 
magne than  the  result  of  missionary  labor.  The 
first  church  in  Hamburg  was  certainly  not  built  till 
after  804,  for  it  was  consecrated  by  Amalarius  of 
Treves,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  mission  there, 
and  who  entered  on  his  episcopate  in  that  year. 
Later  a  priest  named  Heridac  took  his  place  in  this 
district.  When  Louis  the  Pious  completed  the 
organization  of  the  Saxon  bishoprics,  he  divided 
the  territory  between  Bremen'  and  Verden.  Later, 
however,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  an  arch- 
bishopric on  the  northern  frontier  in  connection 
with  the  Scandinavian  mission,  and  in  831  he  had 
Ansgar  (q.v.)  consecrated  by  his  brother  Drogo  of 
Metz  as  the  head  of  a  diocese  formed  out  of  parts 
of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Christianity  was  still  in  a 
rudimentary  stage  here;  there  were  only  four 
'*  baptismal  churches,"  at  Hamburg,  Heiligensted- 
ten,  Sch5nefeld,  and  Meldorf.  The  archbishopric 
of  Hamburg  at  first  had  no  suffragans.  Gregory 
IV.  named  him  papal  legate  for  the  north  and  east 
of  Europe;  but  this  was  at  first  rather  an  empty 
title.  After  Hamburg  was  destroyed  by  the  North- 
men in  845,  the  existence  of  the  bishopric  was 
possible  only  by  a  imion  with  Bremen  (q.v.),  which 
gave  rise  to  a  long  controversy  with  Hermann  of 
Cologne,  to  whose  metropolitan  jurisdiction  Bremen 
had  been  subject.  Pope  Formosus  decided  in  892 
that  Hamburg  and  Bremen  should  be  united  imtil 
the  former  had  suffragan  sees  of  its  own.  These 
were  not  erected  until  947,  when  Adaldag  was  con- 
secrated bishop  for  Sleswick,  Ripen  and  Aarhus; 
Oldenburg  apparently  came  later.  Bremen,  how- 
ever, still  remained  united  with  Hamburg,  Bruno 
of  Cologne  renouncing  his  claims.  Archbishop 
Unwan  asserted  metropolitan  rights  over  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden;  but  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  when  these  countries  should  have  national 
churches  of  their  own,  which  was  finally  brought  to 
pass  when  Paschal  II.  raised  Lund  to  an  archbish- 
opric in  1104.  Archbishop  Adalbero  succeeded  in 
checking  the  progress  of  separation  for  the  moment 
at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1123,  and  Innocent  11. 
in  1133  confirmed  the  old  rights  of  Hamburg;  but 
the  same  pope  in  1137  finally  dissolved  the  con- 
nection of  the  northern  countries  with  Hamburg, 
which,  however,  kept  Oldenburg  and  increased  its 
Jurisdiction  by  the  foundation  of  new  dioceses  of 
Mecklenburg  (Schwerin)  and  Ratzeburg. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliography:  The  sources  are:  J.  M.  Lappenber?.  Ham- 
burgiachet  Urkundenbuch,  Hamburg,  1842;  Adam  of 
Bremen,  Oeata  HammaburgenMis  eccleaice  ponlificum.  in 
MOH,  Script,  vii  (1846),  267;  Series  Brementium  et 
Hammaburgennum  epiacoporum,  in  the  same,  p.  389;  An- 
fuUeM  HamburgenaeM,  in  MGH,  Script.,  xvi  (1859).  380; 
P.  Hasse,  Regetten  und  Urkunden  Schleawig-HoUtein- 
Ixtuenburg,  Hamburg,  1S86  sqq.  Consult  Itettberg,  KD. 
ii.  490;  K.  Koppmann,  Die  (iUetten  Urkunden  dee  Erzbis- 
ium*  Hamburg-Bremen,  Hamburg,  1866;  G.  Dehio,Ge8chichte 
dea  Ertbistuma  Hamburg-Bremen,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1878; 
Hauck,  KD,  ii.  675  sqq.  ct  passim;  T.  Tamm.  Die  An- 
fdnge  dea  Erzbiatuma  Hamburg-Bremen.  Jena.  1888;  Nean- 
der,  Christian  Church,  iii.  271-290  et  passim;  and  the 
literature  under  Adalbert  and  Ansgar. 


HAMBURGER,  JAKOB:  German  Jewish  rabbi; 
b.  at  Loslau  (100  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau),  Silesia,  Nov. 
10,  1826.  He  was  educated  at  the  rabbinical 
schools  of  Hotzenplotz,  Presburg,  and  NikoLsburg, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Beriin  (Ph.D., 
Leipsic,  1852).  He  was  then  rabbi  at  Neustadt-bei- 
Pinne  (1852-59),  and  since  1850  has  been  rabbi  at 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  He  has  written  Geist  und 
Ursprung  der  aram&iachen  UebeneUvng  des  Penta- 
teuchSf  bekannt  unter  dem  Namen  Targum  Onkeloa 
(Leipsic,  1852);  Der  Geist  der  Hagada,  Sammlung 
hagadiacher  Ausspruche  au8  den  Talmudim  und 
Midraschim  (1859);  and  the  important  Realeney- 
clopddie  des  Judentume  (3  vols.,  Strelitz  and 
Leipsic,  1865-91,  n.  c.  completed  1901). 

HAM£L,ha"melSJ£ANBAPnSTEDU:  French 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Vire  (36  m.  s.w.  of  (}aen), 
Normandy,  1624;  d.  Aug.  6,  1706.  He  studied  at 
Paris  and  in  1643  enter^  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  which  he  left  ten  years  later  to  become 
pastor  at  Neuilly-sur-Mame.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  from  1666  till 
1699.  In  1668  he  attended  the  peace  negotiations 
at  Aachen  and  then  accompani^  the  French  am- 
bassador to  England.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  leading  scholars  of  his  time.  Aside  from 
writings  on  physics  and  mathematics,  his  principal 
works  are:  De  consensu  veteris  et  novce  philasophuE 
(Paris,  1663);  Phiiosophia  vetus  et  nova  ad  U9um, 
scholcB  accommodata  (4  vols.,  1678);  and  Theohgia 
specuUUrix  et  practica  juxta  sanctorum  patrum  dog- 
mata pertractata  (7  vols.,  1691),  which  he  abbreviated 
as  Theohgia  dericorum  seminariis  accommodaUB 
summarium  (5  vols.,  1694).  All  of  these  works 
have  been  frequently  edited  and  reprinted.  Other 
works  are,  Institutiones  btblicce  sen  scriptures  aaeres 
prolegomena  (2  vols.,  1698);  and  a  large  edition  of 
the  Vulgate,  with  notes  (2  vols.,  1706). 

(R.  Seeberg.) 

Bibliographt:  Nioeron,  Mhnoirea,  i.  265  aqq.;  C.  G.  Hein- 

rich,  Geachichte  der  veraehisdenen  Lehrarten  der  thxiattitktn 

Glaubenauxthrheiten,  pp.  382  sqq.,  liCipAic,  1780;    Journal 

dea  aavana,  1707,  supplement,  pp.  88  sqq.;  KL,  v.  1480-81. 

HAMEL,  JEAN  DU:  Jesuit  theologian  of  the 
second  half  of  the  si^tteenth  century.  He  tau^t 
theology  at  Lou  vain,  where,  on  accoimt  of  his  Semi- 
Pelagian  views  concerning  predestination  and  grace, 
he  came  into  conflict  with  Michael  Bajus  (q.v.), 
then  chancellor  of  the  university.  The  result  waa 
that  in  1587  thirty-four  theses  taken  from  the  lec- 
tures of  Hamel  and  his  Jesuit  colleague,  Leonardus 
Lessius  (q.v.)  were  condemned  by  the  theological 
faculty  at  Louvain.  This  action  was  indorsed  by 
the  University  of  Douai.  After  the  two  Jesuits  had 
received  the  support  of  several  other  universities, 
Rome  interfered  and  declared  that  their  teachings 
were  dogmatically  unobjectionable. 

(R.  Seebero.) 

HAMELMANN,  ha'mel-mOn,  HERMANN:  Cjer- 
man  reformer;  b.  at  Osnabrilck  (74  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Hanover)  1525;  d.  at  Oldenburg  (24  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Bremen)  June  26,  1595.  He  was  educated  at 
Osnabriick,  Mtlnster,  Emmerich,  and  Dortmund, 
was  ordained  priest  at  Mtinster,  and  at  first  signal- 
ized himself  as  a  violent  opponent  of  Luther.     In 
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1552,  however^  he  became  a  convert  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  W&8  depoeed  aa  parish  pnest  at  Ounen  and 
c^cpdUed  from  the  town.  After  two  year*  of  wau- 
derii^f  p&rtly  s|>ent  at  Wittenberg  with  Melancb- 
tboD,  be  was  appointed  preacher  at  Bielefeld. 
His  savage  oppoeition  to  the  carrying  of  the  Host 
in  procession  catised  the  Rotnan  Cathohcs  to  require 
hini  to  dispute  at  Dti&seldorf  before  the  ducal  court 
of  Cl«ves,  and  there  he  w^as  again  deposed.  From 
1554  to  1568  he  was  at  Inremgo,  where  he  labored 
uncea^ngly  for  the  establbhinent  of  Lutheran  ism 
as  f&r  aa  Antwerp,  and  in  1568  he  was  appointed 
mipenntendent  of  Gandersheim  to  further  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  in  Bnmuwick,  though  the 
interference  of  the  duke  caused  him  to  resign  four 
years  later.  For  the  remainder  of  hi  a  Jife  he  was 
general  superintendent  of  Oldenburg,  Hamel- 
mann's  numerous  writings  contain  abundant  ma* 
terial  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  West^ 
phalia  and  lower  Saxony,  but  can  be  used  only  with 
caution  on  account  of  his  strong  prejudices,  Hts 
most  noteworthy  work  was  his  HUtoria  ecclesim- 
tiea  TBnaii  Epan^Ui  (Altenburg,  1586).  The  manu- 
scripts of  his  books  are  preserved  at  WolfenbQttel. 

(G-  UBLfiORNt.) 
BtBLxfMiaAJ'HT:  A.  E.  HAUitcfaeDbydch,  H.  ffameimann'a 
L^tm,  Sdiwfllm,  1830;  J.  G,  Leuckfald.  fiiMtoria  Ham*l- 
nsmA,  QutdlieiburE.  1730:  M.  GoebeL  Gr^dkichtr  dtm  cArist- 
tidkfn  Let^nM  in  dtr  rhfin-wMphMi^chen  Kirche.  L  449- 
4S£^,  CobleiLip  l&AB;  A,  DAridgv  J,  Lambach  und  da*  Gj/n^ 
vuium  ru  Dortmund,  fSiS-S£,  &4  eqq.,  103  flqq.,  Berlin, 
IS7S;  KL.  V.  14S1-S4. 

HAMILTOH,    EDWARD    JO  HIT:     Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Belfast,  Irdand,  Nov.  29,  1  S:i4 .     He  emigrated 
lotbe  United  States  in  early  life,  and  was  graduated 
frcan  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.  (B.A..  1853  )> 
tail  Pnn«ton  Theological  Seniinary   (1858).     He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  (1858),  was  pastor  at 
Oyster  Bay,  N,  Y.  {1858-61),  in  charge  of  a  con- 
ppiion  at   E>romore   West,    Ireland    (1861-62), 
aod  thapbin  of  the  Seventh    New  Jei^ey   Vet- 
eran Infantry  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (1863^ 
lS6o}.    He  was  then  pastor  at  Hamilton,  O.  (IS66- 
1S8S),  profeaaor  of  mental  philosophy  in  Hanover 
Coikge  (1868--79),  acting  ppofea«or  of  ethics,  eco- 
EKJrnica,  and  lo^c  in  Princeton  College  (1882-S3), 
^  professor  of    philosophy  in  Hamilton  CoUej^e 
(1883-91),    He  was  then  on  the  staff  of  the  Stand- 
^Didionsry  (1891 --94),  after  which  he  was  pro- 
fea«orof  philosophy  in  Whitworth  College  (1894-95) 
sjid  of  the  same  subject  in  the  State  University  of 
WaslHiigtoii    (1895-1900),    when   he   retired   from 
tcthne  life.    He  haa  written:  A  New  Analysis  in 
Fmdatnmtal  Momh  (New  York,  1870);    Tks  Hu- 
man Mind  (1883):    Tke  Mod^isl  (Boston,  1S83); 
Tkt  Perceptiomdist  :  or,  Menial  Scienas  (Ne'w  York, 
ISW);  and  The  Moral  Lauf  :   &r,  The  The&nf  and 
Prmm&f  Duty  am2). 

HAMHTOIT,  JAMES:  Clhurch  of  Scotland;  b, 
at  Paiaky  (7  m.  w.s.w.  of  Glas^cow)  Nov.  27,  1814 ; 
d-  ia  London  Nov.  24,  1807.  He  studied  at  the 
iitliTeraties  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  became 
giriffffiTif  to  Robert  Candlish  at  St.  George 's^  Edin- 
burglu  in  1838^  took  charge  of  the  parish  of  Aber- 
fiyte  in  1839^  and  early  in  1841  removed  to  Rox- 
burgli  Churchy  Edinburgh,  In  July,  1841,  he 
pastor  of   the   National    Scotch   Church, 


Regent  Square,  London,  and  remained  pastor  of 
til  is  congregation  till  bis  death.  In  1849  he  became 
editor  of  the  PreRhylerian  Messenger,  and  in  1864 
editor  of  Evangeiiml  Chnskmdom,  the  organ  of  the 
Evangelical  AHianoe.  He  was  an  inceasant  literary 
worker  and  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  wndely 
circulated  books  of  his  day.  His  beat  known  works 
are:  Lift  in  Earnest  (London,  1845),  of  which 
04.000  copies  liad  been  sold  before  1S52;  The 
Mount  of  Oliver  (IM^);  The  Royal  Preacher  {ISSI), 
homiletical  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes;  and  Our 
Ckrutiun  Classics  (4  vols.,  1857-59).  His  Works 
were  publiahed  in  London  (6  vols,,  1869-73);  and 
his  Seled.  Works  appeared  in  New  York  (4  vols., 
1875). 
Biblioorapry;    W.  Amat,  Li7#  &f  Jamet  HamiUsn.   New 

York.  1S71;    R.  Kaamith,  M^moirM  of  Um.  /ajn«i  Hamii^ 

ton,  Glajj^ow,  IS&B;    DNB,  julIv.  ISS. 

HAMHTOIT,  JOHN  TAYLOR :  Moravian  bishop; 
b,  at  Antigua,  W,  I.,  Apr.  30,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
edited  at  Moravian  College,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (A.B., 
1875),  and  the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  same  town  {B.D.,  1877).  He  was  then  a  teacher 
in  NaEareth  Hall  Militaiy  Academy,  Nazareth,  Pa, 
(1877-81),  pastor  of  the  Second  Moravian  Church, 
Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  (1881-80),  and  profeasor  of  Greek, 
church  history,  and  practical  theology  in  the  Mora- 
vian Theological  Seminary  (1886-1903).  Since 
1903  he  has  been  the  American  member  of  the  Mis- 
sion Board  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Hermhut, 
Saxony,  and  in  1905  was  made  a  Moravian  bishop. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  administrative  board 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  1898-1903  and  secretary 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  188&" 
1898  and  1902-03.  In  theology  he  is  conserva* 
tively  liberal  and  is  positive,  not  negative.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  The  Moravian  in  1883-93  and 
*3ol©  editor  in  1893-94  ami  1897-99,  and  has  written 
History  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America  (New 
York,  1895);  History  of  the  Moramun  Church  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nirtclsenlh  Centuries  (Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  1900);  and  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  during  tM  eujhieenih  and  nineieenth 
Centuries  {imi). 

HAMILTOH,  JOHN  WttLIAM :  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  bishop;  h.  at  Weston,  Va.,  Mar,  18,  1845. 
He  was  graduated  from  Mount  Union  College,  O- 
(1856)  and  from  Boston  University  (1871),  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Pittsburg  Conference  in  1868,  being 
appointed  to  a  pastonite  at  Newport,  O.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  he  was  transferred  to  the  New 
England  Conference,  and  in  1871  founded  the 
People's  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  pastor 
until  1880.  From  that  time  until  1900  he  held 
various  positions  in  his  denomination,  and  then  was 
elected  bishop.  From  1892  to  1900  he  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Freedmen^s  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society  and  also  editor  of  The 
Christian  Educator ^  and  has  written  Memorial  of 
Jesse  Lee  and  the  Old  Elm  (Boston,  1875);  Lit^s  of 
the  Methodist  Bish&ps  (New  York,  1883);  People's 
Church  Pulpit  {Boston,  1884):  and  Ameriean  Fra- 
ternal Greetings  (Chicago,  1899)* 

HAMILTON,  PATRICK:  Proto-martyr  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation;    b,  at  Stajiehousei  Laoarki 
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or  Kincavel,  Linlithgow,  about  150^-04;  burned 
at  the  stake  at  St.  Andrew's  Feb.  29,  1528.  His 
father,  Patrick,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Hamilton,  knighted  for  his  bravery,  and  rewarded 
with  the  above  lands  and  barony  by  his  sovereign, 
James  IV.  His  mother,  Catherine  Stewart,  was  a 
daughter  of  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  second  son 
of  James  II.;  so  that  he  was  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  highest  families  in  the  land.  His 
cousins,  John  and  James  Hamilton,  before  the 
Reformation,  rose  to  episcopal  rank  in  the  old 
church;  and  several  others  of  his  relatives  attained 
high  promotion.  Destined  himself  for  such  promo- 
tion, Patrick  was  carefully  educated  and  was  in 
1517  appointed  to  the  abbacy  of  Feme  in  Ross- 
shire,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  in  comfort 
while  studying  abroad.  Like  many  of  his  aristo- 
cratic countrymen  at  that  period,  he  went  first  to 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  probably  to  the  College 
of  Montaigu,  where  John  Major,  the  great  doctor  of 
his  country,  was  then  teaching  with  so  much  ^clat, 
and  gathering  around  him,  as  he  did  afterward  at 
St.  Andrew's,  an  ardent  band  of  youthful  admirers, 
who  in  the  end  were  to  advance  beyond  their  pre- 
ceptor, and  to  lend  the  influence  of  their  learning 
and  character  to  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  Before 
the  close  of  1520  Hamilton  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  Paris,  and  soon  after  left  that  university  for 
Louvain,  to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  for  lin- 
guistic study  provided  there,  or  to  enjoy  personal 
intercourse  with  Erasmus,  the  patron  of  the  new 
learning.  At  this  date  he  was  probably  more  of  an 
Erasmian  than  a  Lutheran,  though  of  that  more 
earnest  school  who  were  ultimately  to  outgrow 
their  teacher  and  find  their  home  in  a  new  church. 
He  made  great  progress  in  the  languages  and  phi- 
losophy, and  was  specially  drawn  toward  the  system 
of  Plato.  With  "  the  sophists  of  Louvain  "  he  had 
no  sympathy.  But  there  were  some  there,  as  well 
as  at  Paris,  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  to  whom 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn.  He  may  even  have 
met  with  the  young  Augustinian  monks  of  Antwerp, 
whom,  so  soon  after  liis  departure,  these  sophists 
denoimced,  and  forced  to  seal  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  In  the  course  of  1522  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  matriculated  at  St.  Andrew's  on  June  9, 
1523,  the  same  day  that  his  old  preceptor  Major 
was  incorporated  into  the  university  and  admitted 
as  principal  of  the  Paedagogium,  or,  as  it  came  after- 
ward to  be  called,  St.  Mary's  College.  Probably  he 
heard  there  those  lectures  on  the  Gospels  which 
Major  afterward  published  in  Paris.  But  his  sym- 
pathies were  more  \snth  the  young  canons  of  the 
Augustinian  priory  than  with  the  old  scholastic; 
and  possibly  it  was  that  he  might  take  a  place  among 
the  teachers  of  their  college  of  St.  Leonards  that  on 
Oct.  3,  1524,  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  He  was  a  proficient,  not  only  in 
the  languages  and  philosophy,  but  also  in  the  art  of 
sacred  music,  which  the  canons  and  the  alumni  of 
their  college  were  bound  to  cultivate.  He  composed 
''  what  the  musicians  call  a  mass,  arranged  in  parts 
for  nine  voices,"  and  acted  himself  as  precentor  of 
the  choir  when  it  was  sung.  In  1526  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  Tyndale's  translation  was  brought  over 
from  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Scottbh  traders. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  circulated  there.  Hamil- 
ton seized  the  opportunity  to  commend  the  holy 
book  and  its  long-forgotten  truths  to  those  over 
whom  he  had  influence.  His  doings  could  not  long 
escape  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  who,  as  in 
duty  bound,  issued,  or  threatened  to  issue,  a  sum- 
mons charging  him  with  heresy.  Hamilton,  yielding 
to  the  counsels  of  friends  and  opponents,  made  his 
escape  to  the  Continent.  He  had  much  profitable 
intercourse  with  Tyndale,  as  well  as  with  Lambert, 
and  was  urged  to  remain  in  Marburg.  But,  late  in 
the  autumn  of  1527,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  detei^ 
mined  to  brave  death  itself  rather  than  prove  faith- 
less to  his  Master  where  before  he  had  shrunk  from 
an  ordeal  so  terrible.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  his  resolu- 
tion was  put  to  a  test.  After  he  had  labored  for  a 
very  short  time  in  his  native  district,  gained  over 
to  the  truth  several  of  his  relatives,  and  won  the 
heart  of  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  to  whom  .he 
united  himself  in  marriage,  he  was  invited  (Jan., 
1528)  by  the  archbishop  to  a  conference  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Church  "  on  such  points  as  might  seem 
to  stand  in  need  of  reform."  At  first  all  displayed 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  appeared  to  recognize  the 
evils  existing  in  the  Church;  some  even  seemed,  in 
some  points,  to  share  his  sentiments,  and  for  nearly 
a  month  all  possible  freedom  in  making  known  his 
views  was  allowed  to  him.  At  length  the  mask  was 
thrown  aside.  On  Feb.  28  he  was  seized,  and  on  the 
29th  brought  out  for  trial  in  the  cathedral.  Among 
the  articles  with  which  he  was  charged,  the  more 
important  were  "  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by 
works,  but  by  faith;  that  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
are  so  linked  together  that  he  who  hath  one  of  them 
hath  all,  and  he  that  lacketh  one  lacketh  all;  and 
that  good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good 
man  doeth  good  works."  On  being  challenged  by 
his  accuser,  he  also  affirmed  it  was  not  lawful  to 
worship  images,  nor  to  pray  to  the  saints;  and  that 
it  was  "  lawful  to  all  men  that  have  souls  to  read 
the  word  of  God;  and  that  they  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  same,  and  in  particular  the  latter  will  and 
testament  of  Jesus  Christ."  These  truths,  which 
have  been  tlie  source  of  life  and  strength  to  many, 
were  tlien  to  him  the  cause  of  condenmation  and 
death;  and  the  same  day  the  sentence  was  passed 
and  executed.  But,  through  all  his  excruciating 
sufferings,  the  martyr  held  fast  his  confidence  in 
God  and  in  his  Savior;  and  the  faith  of  many  in  the 
truths  he  taught  was  only  the  more  confirmed  by 
witnessing  their  mighty  power  on  him.  Nay,  "  the 
reek  of  Patrick  Hamilton  infected  all  on  whcmi  it 
did  blow."  (A.  F.  MiTCHBLLf.) 

Bibliography:  Sources  are:  The  notioea  in  the  Conunen- 
tary  of  A.  Alesius  on  Ps.  xxxvii.,  1554;  in  the  Intnxiuo- 
tion  to  F.  Lambert's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypoe, 
Marburg,  1528;  J.  Foxe,  AcU  and  MonumentB  of  ffc« 
Church,  many  editions,  e.g.,  London,  1871;  J.  Kdox, 
Workn,  ed.  D.  Laing,  i.  500-515,  Edinburgh,  1895;  J. 
SpottiHWoode,  Hist,  of  Church  of  Scotland,  ed.  M.  Ruaaell. 
3  vols.,  ib.  1851;  D.  Calderwood,  Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  ed.  T.  Thomson,  8  vols.,  ib.  1842-49;  R.  Lind> 
say,  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  ed.  J.  G.  Dalyell,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1814.  The  only  formal  biography  is  P.  Lorimer,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  the  First  Preaclier  and  Martyr  of  the  ScotHtk 
Reformation:  a  Historical  Biography,  coUeeted  from  ori0» 
inal  sources,  Edinburgh,  1857.     The  story  of  Haimltoo 
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has  tseen  told  by  M.  d'AubieiK^.  ReformaHon  is  Eyav^jm  in 
ike  Tim»  of  CalHn,  in.  14-85,  Loodon.  1875;  recently  it 
has  beeo  made  the  subject  of  a  vciitiible  dnuns  by  Rev. 
T.  P,  Joluuton,  Patrick  /fomiOon.  a  Tragedy  ftf  the  flmh 
fiTBioliofi  in  Bcottand,  Ediubuish,  1883.  Cbnsult  &Lao 
I>A^a,  HIT.  201-203. 


HAMILTOll^  THOMAS:  Irish  Preabyterian;  b. 
a,t  Belfast  Aug,  2S,  1E42.  Be  was  educated  at  the 
Ro^al  Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belf^t,  and  Queen's  Umversity  (B,A.,  1863), 
and  was  ordained  in  1^55,  From  that  year  unlil 
1889  he  was  a  pastor  in  Belfast^  and  Bine4^  1SS9  haa 
been  president  of  Queen's  College.  He  has  like- 
wise been  a  senator  of  the  Royal  University  since 
1890,  and  has  written  Faithful  unko  D&dh  :  A 
Memoir  Gf  Bev.  David  HamUton  (his  father;  Belfast, 
1875);  Irish  WmihuM  (1875)j  Our  Rmi  Day  (priie© 
ewayj  Edinburgh,  1886);  Hislory  of  the  Irish 
FTttb^fierian  Church  (1887);   and  Beijond  the  Stars 

HAMILTOn,    SIR   WILLIAM;    Scotch  philoso- 

pber;b.  at  Glasgow  Mar.S,  178S;  d.  at  Edinburgh 

May    6,    1856.     He    sludied    first    in 

Life.        Glasgow  University,  where  his  father 

had  been  prof  elisor  of  anatomy  and 

botaay;  took  a  eourjse  in  medicine  at  the  Ilniver- 

ilt3f  of  Edinburgh  in  1806-07;    and  tn  May,  1807. 

toteied  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1811;    M.A., 

ISH),  where  he  concentrated  ujwn  dasaiea  and  plii- 

loKpphy  and  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 

fearited  Aristotelian  in  the  university.     In  1813  he 

KtM  in  Edinburgh  as  nn  advocate,  though  ho 

niter  aecured  a  ku-ge  practise.    In  1820  he  estab- 

Med  bis  claim  to  the  baronetcy  of  Preston,  and 

«M  theieeforth  known  as  Sir  William.     In  the 

«nje  jt6j  he  was  defeated  for  the  chair  of  moral 

pbiloBopby  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  by  Jolm 

Wikcffl  (diri^topher  North),  but  w^as  elected  to  the 

pnrfeseorahip  of  civil  history  in  1821.     About  1826 

betook  up  the  study  of  phrenology,  and  in  1826 

iod  1^  he  lead  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Eklin- 

l^trfb  several  papers  antjigonistic  to  the  alleged 

«M!ce.    He  made  hia  reputation  as  a  philosopher 

^awriea  of  articles  that  began  to  appear  in  the 

EdinbuTgh  Remew  in  1829.     In  1836  he  was  elected 

to  lh&  ^ir  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  Uni- 

v^tjof  Edioburgh,  and  held  the  position  till  his 

dci^.    In  1843  he  contributed  to  the  lively  eccle- 

i*Mtieal  controversy   of  the   time    (see    Pbesbt- 

TBiiAKi)  by   publishing  a  pamphlet  against  the 

pnndpleof  non-intrusion.     He  was  answered  by 

Williiiii  Chmniogham.     In  July,  1844,  ho  suifered 

a  itRifee  of  paralysis,  which  made  him  practicaBy 

ftn  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe- 

Homilton  was  an  expouent  of  the  Scottish  com- 
BMrn'mim  philosophy  and  a  conspicuous  defender 
and  e?rpounder  of  Thomas  Held  (q.v  J, 
Boitlba  in  though  under  the  influence  of  Kant  he 
lUkiGpby.  went  beyond  the  traditiona  of  the  com- 
mon-sense  school,  combining  with  a 
Mmre  realism  a  theory  of  the  relativity  of  knowl- 
e^p,    Hia  psychology,  while  marking  an  advance 
tm  the  work  of  Eeid  and  Stewart,  was  of  the  "  fac- 
ulty "  variety  and  has  now  been  largely  miperseded 
by  other  views.     His  contribution  to  logic  was  the 
anw  wdl^cnown  theoiy  of  the  quantification  of  the 


predicate,  by  which  be  became  the  forerun oer  of 
the  present  algebraie  school  of  logicians. 

It  is  his  law  of  the  conditioned,  with  his  correlative 
philosophy  of  the  imconditioned,  which  comes  into 
nearest  relation  witlj  theology,  Thi^  law  is  '*  that 
all  that  is  conceivable  in  thought  lies  between  two 
extremes,  w^hieh,  as  contradictory  of 
His  Law  of  each  other,  can  not  both  be  true,  but 
the  Con-  of  which,  aa  mutually  contradictory, 
ditioned.  one  must  be  true.  ,  ,  .  The  law  of  the 
mind,  that  the  conceivable  is  in  every 
relation  bounded  by  the  inconceivable,  I  catl  the 
law  of  the  conditioned/'  This  involved  his  posi- 
tion as  to  the  Infinite — that  the  Infinite  is  "  incog- 
nizable and  inconceivable/*  This  doctrine  on  its 
philosophic  side  h  a  protest  against  Knnt's  skeptical 
result  affirming  that  reason  lands  in  hopeless  con- 
tradict ions;  on  its  theological  side  it  proclaims  the 
impo6J?ibihty  of  knowing  the  Absolute  Being. 
Only  by  taking  first  the  philosophic  aspect  can  w*e 
correctly  interpret  its  theological  relations.  ICant 
Imd  made  a  priori  elements  only  forms  of  the  mind  j 
and  accordingly,  the  ideas  of  self,  the  universe,  and 
God,  became  only  regulative  of  our  intellectual 
procedure,  and  in  no  sense  guarernlies  of  truth. 
Accordingly,  Kant  has  dwelt  on  "  the  aelf-contra* 
diction  of  seemingly  dogmatical  cognitions  (thesis 
cum  ant  a  hem)  in  none  of  which  we  can  discover 
any  decided  superiority/'  These  were,  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  that  it  had  not^  that  every 
composite  substance  consists  of  simple  parts,  that 
no  composite  thing  does  consist  of  simple  parts; 
that  causality  according  to  the  laws  of  natut^  h  not 
tho  only  caiisality  operating  to  originate  the  world, 
that  there  is  no  other  causahty;  that  there  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  being,  that  there  is  not  any 
such  lacing.  Hamilton's  object  was  to  maintain 
that  such  contradictions  are  not  the  product  of 
reason,  but  of  an  attempt  to  press  reason  beyond 
its  proper  limits.  If,  then,  we  allow  that  the  con- 
ceivable  is  only  of  the  relative  and  bounded,  we 
recognize  at  once  that  the  so-called  antinomies  of 
reason  are  the  result  of  attempts  to  push  reason 
beyond  its  own  province,  to  make  our  conceptions 
the  measure  of  existence,  attempting  to  bring  the 
incomprehensible  witliin  the  limits  of  compre^ 
hensfon. 

Thus  far  a  real  service  was  rendered  by  Hamilton 
in  criticising  the  skeptical  side  of  Kant's  Critique 
of  Pure  R^mon.     He  estimated  this  re- 
Agnostic     suit  so  highly  as  to  say  of  it,  ^'  If  I 
Conse-      have   done    anytlnug   meritorious   in 
(juencea*     philosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  these  contra- 
dictions/'    At  this  point  Hamilton  r^nks  Reid  su- 
perior to  Kant;    the  former  ending  in    certainty, 
the  latter  in  uncertainty.     But  there  remain  for 
Hamilton's  philosophy  the  questions:  If  we  escape 
contradiction  by  refusing  to  attempt  to  draw  tlie 
inconceivable  within  the  limits  of  conception^  what 
is  the  source  of  certainty  as  to  the  infinite?    How  are 
knowledge  and  thought  related  to  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  the  Infinite  Being?    Here  Hamilton 
is  entangled  tn  the  perplexity  of  affirming  that  to 
be  certain  which  is  yet  unlmowable.    Tlmt  there 
is  an  Absolute  Beings  source  of  aU  finite  existence,  i^ 
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according  to  him,  a  certainty;  but  that  we  can  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  by  him  denied.  Reid 
had  maintained  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being 
as  a  necessary  truth;  and  Hamilton  affirms  that 
the  divine  existence  is  at  least  a  natural  inference; 
but  he  nevertheless  holds  that  the  Deity  can  not  be 
known  by  us.  This  is  with  him  an  application  of 
the  law  of  the  conditioned — a  conclusion  inevi- 
table under  admission  that  all  knowledge  implies 
the  relative,  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object. 
This  doctrine  of  ignorance  was  developed  by  H.  L. 
Mansely  and  eagerly  embraced  by  the  experien- 
tialists,  J.  S.  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer.  This  gave 
an  impulse  to  Agnosticism  (q.v.),  the  influence  of 
which  must  be  largely  credited  to  Kant,  who  re- 
duced the  a  priori  to  a  form  of  mental  procediure, 
and  to  Hamilton,  who  rejected  Kant's  view,  yet 
regarded  the  absolute  as  incognizable.  However, 
while  insisting  that "  the  infinite  God  can  not  by  us, 
in  the  present  limitation  of  our  faculties,  be  com- 
prehended or  conceived/'  Hamilton  adds  that 
"  faith — belief — is  the  organ  by  which  we  appre- 
hend what  is  beyoi^d  our  knowledge." 

Hamilton's  principal  works  are:  Diacussiona  on 
Philosophy  and  LUerature,  Education  and  University 
Reform  (London,  1852),  containing  his  articles 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  Notes  and  Dis- 
sertations, published  with  his  edition  of  T.  Reid's 
Works  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1846-63);  and  his 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  (ed.  H.  L.  Mansel 
and  J.  Veitch,  4  vols.,  1859-60),  of  which  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  metaphysical  portion  (vols.  i.  and  ii.) 
was  edited  by  F.  Bowen  (Boston,  1870). 

Biblioorapht:  For  the  life  oonsult:  J.  Veitoh,  Memoir  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  Edinburgh.  1869;  idem.  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton,  the  Man  and  hie  Philoeophy,  ib.  1883; 
articles  in  St.  Paul'e  Maoaxine,  iv.  685,  Eelectxc  Magazine, 
Ixxiii.  570.  and  Lxving  Age,  ciii.  222;  DNB,  224-232.  On 
Mb  philosophy  consult:  J.  S.  Mill.  An  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton' e  PhUoeophy,  2  vols.,  London,  1878; 
T.  S.  Baynes,  in  Edinburgh  Eeeaye,  pp.  241-300,  London, 
1867;  H.  Calderwood.  The  PhUoaophy  of  the  InfiniU,  with 
tpedal  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Edinburgh,  1861;  H.  L.  Mansel.  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned,  London.  1866;  J.  McCosh.  Scottish  Philoso- 
phy, pp.  415-464,  New  York,  1876;  G.  8.  Morris.  British 
Thought  and  Thinkers,  pp.  266-301.  London,  1880;  W.  8. 
H.  Monck,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  ib.  1881. 

HAMLIN,  CYRUS:  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Wa- 
terford,  Me.,  Jan.  5,  1811;  d.  at  Portland,  Me., 
Aug.  8,  1900.  He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  (A.B.,  1834)  and  at  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  (1837).  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Turkey  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  1 840 
opened  Bebek  Seminary  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  which  he  successfully  conducted  for  twenty 
years,  also  finding  an  opportunity  to  aid  the  Prot- 
estant Armenians  of  (Constantinople  during  the 
Crimean  War.  In  1860  he  resigned  from  all  rela- 
tions with  the  American  Board  because  of  his 
theories  on  vernacular  education,  and  founded 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  finally  securing  an 
imperial  irade  placing  the  institution  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.  After  a  successful 
presidency  of  the  new  college  for  sixteen  years,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1876  as  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 


nary, a  position  which  he  retained  untO  1880,  when 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Middlebuiy  College, 
Middlebuiy,  Vt.  In  1885  he  resigned  this  office 
and  retired  to  private  life.  He  wrote  Among  the 
Turks  (Sew  York,  1877)  and  the  autobiographic 
My  Life  and  Times  (Boston,  1893),  as  well  as  nu- 
merous sermons,  lectures,  reviews,  and  similar  brief 
contributions. 

HAMMOND,  CHARLES  EDWARD:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Bath  (12  m.  ejs.e.  of  Bristol), 
Somersetshire,  Jan.  24,  1837.  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1858),  where  he.  was 
fellow  in  1859-73,  tutor  in  1861-73,  and  bursar  and 
lecturer  in  1873-82.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1862,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  Oxford  Female  Peni- 
tentiary from  1870  to  1882.  From  1882  to  1887  he 
was  rector  of  Wootton,  Northamptonshire,  and  since 
1887  has  been  vicar  of  Menheniot,  Cornwall.  He 
was  likewise  rural  dean  of  East  from  1889  to  1890 
and  from  1893  to  1899,  and  has  been  honorary  canon 
of  Truro  since  1893,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  since  1903,  and  proctor  in  convocation  for 
the  diocese  of  Truro  since  1905.  He  has  written: 
Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New 
Testament  (Oxford,  1872);  Liturgies,  Eastern  and 
Western  (1878);  and  The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  Antioch, 
and  other  Liturgical  Fragments  (an  appendix  to  the 
preceding  volume;   1879). 

HAMMOND,  EDWARD  PAYSON:  Evangelist; 
b.  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1831.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Williams  Ck>llege  (A.B.,  1858),  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1858-59),  and  the  Free 
Church  College,  Edinburgh,  where  he  completed  his 
education  in  1861.  In  1862  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministiy,  and  since  that  time  has 
devoted  himself  to  Eivangelistic  work,  particulariy 
among  the  young,  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  He  has  written,  among  other  works: 
Child*s  Guide  to  Heaven  (Boston,  1863):  The  Better 
Life  and  How  to  Find  it  (1869);  Jestis  the  Lamb  of 
God  (1872);  The  Conversion  of  Children  (New  York, 
1878);  Roger's  Travels  (1887);  and  Early  Conver- 
sion (1901). 

HAMMOND,  HENRY:  English  Biblical  critic; 
b.  at  Chertsey  (19  m.  w.s.w.  of  London),  Surrey, 
Aug.  18, 1605;  d.  at  Westwood  (6  m.  n.  of  Worces- 
ter), Worcestersliire,  Apr.  25,  1660.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Magdalen  College.  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1622;  M.A.,  1625;  B.D.,  1634;  D.D..  1639), 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1625,  and  was 
presented  with  the  living  of  Penshurst,  Kent,  in 
1 633.  In  1640  he  became  a  member  of  convocation, 
and  in  1643  archdeacon  of  Chichester  and  a  nominal 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  same 
year  he  helped  to  raise  a  troop  of  cavalry  for  the 
king's  service,  and  when  a  reward  of  £100  was 
offered  for  his  arrest,  left  Penshurst  for  Oxford, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  study.  He  was  chi^ 
lain  to  the  royal  commissioners  at  the  conference 
at  Uxbridge  (Jan.  30,  1645),  at  which  he  held  a  dis- 
pute with  Richard  Vives.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  elected  public  orator  of 
his  university.  He  attended  the  king  during  his 
captivity  until  Christmas,  1647,  when  Charles  waa 
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deprived  of  all  his  royal  attendants.  Returning  to 
Oxford  he  was  made  subdean  of  Christ  Church,  but 
was  quickly  removed  by  the  parliamentary  visitors 
and  thrown  into  prison  for  ten  weeks.  Afterward 
he  resided  in  quasi-confinement  in  the  house  of 
&•  Philip  Warwick  at  Clapham,  Bedfordshire,  till 
early  in  1650,  when,  having  gained  his  liberty,  he 
removed  to  Westwood,  Worcestershire.  He  died 
just  on  the  eve  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Worces- 
ter. He  was  a  man  of  great  self-denial,  a  tireless 
student,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  Charles  I.  con- 
sidered him  the  most  natural  orator  he  had  ever 
heard.  His  most  important  works  are:  A  Practical 
Catechism  (Oxford,  1644;  15th  ed.,  London,  1715); 
A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  .  .  .  the  New 
Testament  (London,  1653;  new  ed.,  4  vols.,  Oxford, 
1845);  and  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms  (London,  1659;  new  ed.,  2  vols., 
Oxford,  1850).  His  Works  were  edited  by  W.  Ful- 
man  (4  vols.,  London,  1674-84),  and  his  Miscel- 
laneous Theological  Works  were  edited  in  the  Library 
of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology  by  N.  Pocock  (3  vols. 
Oxford,  1847-50). 

HAMMURABI  AND  HIS  CODE. 

I.  Hammurabi. 

The  Name.     Identification  with  Amraphel  ($1). 

Hia  Date  (f  2). 

His  Reign  ((  3). 
II.  The  Code. 

Description  of  the  Stele  ($1). 

Contents  of  the  Inscription  ($2). 

Character  of  the  Legislation  and  Penalties  (S  3). 

Legal  Status  of  Woman  (S  4). 

The  Laws  not  New  ((  5). 

Relation  to  Ptontateuchal  Codes  ((  6). 

L  Hjunmurabi  was  sixth  king  of  the  first  dynasty 
of  Babylon.    The  name  is  taken  as  a  compound  of 
*Ammu  and  rofci,  "  (the  god)  Ammu  is 
i.TheHame.great.''    In  the  Assyrian  period    the 
Iditntifica-  name  was  not  understood  and  was  mis- 
tion  with   translated  Kimta-rapastum,  ''  great  of 
Amraphel.  family  "    or  "  the  family  is  noble." 
This  fact  is  a  strong  reenforcement  of 
the  argument  for  the  foreign  origin  of  the  dynasty. 
By  Aflflyriologists  Hammurabi  is  quite  generally 
Ki«ntified  with  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.,  though 
the  final  syllable  of  the  latter  word  is  hani  to  ac- 
count for  on  philological  grounds  and  some  scholars 
dispute  the  identification.     Apologetic  ends,  which 
l^ve  been  a  considerable  element  in  the  discussion, 
are  not  well  served  by  the  identification  since  the 
S^BttaDy  received  date  for  this  king   (2250  b.c.) 
^  the  asserted  contemporaneity  with  Abraham 
introduce  serious  difficulties  into  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tive.  A  millennium  must  on  this  basis  have  elapsed 
^ictween  Abraham  and  the  Exodus,  a  gap  impossible 
tofiD  with  the  Biblical  material.    As  to  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  dynasty,  it  is  noteworthy  that  neither 
Hammurabi,  his  son,  nor  his  great-grandson  trace 
thnr  descent  from  Sumu-abi,  the  first  king  of  the 
dynasty,  but  derive  it  from  Sumula-ilu,  the  second 
loof .    This  fact  is  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  the 
seeood  king  was  a  usmper. 

The  date  of  the  reign  is  disputed,  being  placed  as 
Ciriy  as  2340  b.c,  and  as  late  as  c.  1900  b.c.  For 
the  date  about  2250  b.c.  the  most  direct  testimony 
if  derived  from  the  statement  of  A^hiu*banipal  in 


650-649  B.C.  that  Kudur-nahimti  carried  away  to 

Elam  an  image  of  Nana  1,635  years  earlier,  i.e., 

2285-84  B.C.    This  tallies  well  with  the 

2.  His      known  fact  that  just  before  Hammu- 
Date.       rabi  's  reign  the  Elamites  had  conquered 

Eastern  Babylonia  under  a  Kudiu*- 
Mabug,  who  probably  belonged  to  that  dynasty  or 
at  least  to  its  time.  Kudur-Mabug's  son  was  the 
Rim-Sin  or  Eri-Aku  whom  Hammurabi  subdued  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign.  Less  reliable  but 
somewhat  confirmatory  is  the  fixing  by  Stephanos 
of  Byzantium  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon  1,002 
years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  latter  date  being 
fixed  by  Hellanikos  at  1229  B.C.  The  date  given 
by  Nabonidus,  700  years  before  Bumaburiash,  is 
uncertain,  both  because  it  is  a  round  number,  and 
because  there  were  several  kings  named  Buma- 
buriash.  If  it  were  the  correspondent  of  Ameno- 
phis  III.,  it  would  place  Hammurabi  about  2150 
B.C.  (see  Amarna  Tablets).  Later  dates  are  ob- 
tained by  attempted  rectification  of  the  Chronicle 
and  the  King-list  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  1;  Baby- 
lonia, VI.,  1,  §  1-2).  As  to  the  length  of  Ham- 
murabi's reign  the  two  sources  just  named  do  not 
agree,  the  former  assigning  him  forty-three  years 
and  the  latter  fifty-five.  The  difference  is  perhaps 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  years 
had  two  names  and  were  counted  in  the  King-list 
as  separate  years.  The  Chronicle  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  events  of  thirty-eight  years  of  his  reign,  the 
other  years  being  lost. 

The  soiuxes  of  knowledge  of  this  king  and  his 
reign,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  are  fifty-five 
letters  written  to  his  vassal  Sin-iddinam  of  Larsa; 
directions  to  various  officials;  his  great  inscrip- 
tions, ten  in  number;  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to 
his  Code;  and  a  long  series  of  business  documents  of 
the  period.  As  a  result  of  this  mass  of  material  a  much 
clearer  view  of  his  times  is  obtained  than  of  those 
of  any  early  Babylonian  ruler  after  Naram-Sin. 

The  tenor  of  the  earlier  documents  of  his  reign 
and  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue  agree  with  the  im- 
plications of  the  Chronicle  that  the  first  part  of 
his  reign  was  passed  not  in  warlike  operations  but 
in  works  defensive,  reHgious,  and  administrative. 
These  consisted  in  the  building  of  fortresses  and 
city  walls,  in  the  erection  and  decoration  of  temples 

and  providing  them  with  images  and 

3.  His      endowments,  in  building  granaries  and 
Reign.      digging  canals  (some  of  tliem  of  impor- 
tance, connecting  the  cities  with  the 

great  streams),  and  in  locating  his  people  on  lands 
thus  reclaimed  from  the  swamps.  Tlie  change  from 
this  kind  of  activity  to  of>erations  of  war  must  have 
taken  place  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
since  the  Elamite  Rim-Sin  ruled  in  Larsa  till  that 
time.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  latter  was  tributary 
during  any  part  of  his  rule,  for  the  conffict  was  san- 
guinary and  apparently  final  which  terminated  the 
Elamitic  rule,  and  Sin-iddinam  was  Hammurabi's 
representative  in  Larsa  thereafter.  In  succeeding 
years  Hammurabi  conducted  further  and  successful 
operations  against  Elam,  thus  removed  the  great 
menace  to  the  stability  of  his  kingdom,  and  left  a 
heritage  of  peace  to  his  successors.  The  occupation 
by  the  Elamites  had  been  disastrous,  since  Hammu- 
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rabi  was  compelled  as  a  result  to  collect  the  scattered 
folk  and  preserve  them  from  famine  and  desolation. 
By  the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  king  of  all  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Martu  or  Syria,  and  probably  of  the  region 
between.  The  records  of  the  times  exhibit  him  as 
a  wise  administrator.  The  many  notes  for  direction 
of  affairs  still  extant  reveal  him  discharging  with 
effectiveness  and  decision  the  public  business.  His 
letters  to  Sin-iddina,  dealing  with  practical  matters 
of  administration,  are  clear,  brief,  and  to  the  point. 
The  hearing  of  causes  by  him  is  a  fact  referred  to 
several  times  in  extant  documents.  Several  of  the 
tablets  make  evident  that  the  conjie  was  in  force 
and  thoroughly  systematized.  The  public  works 
were  at  least  in  part  carried  on  by  forced  labor,  and 
it  is  known  that  supplies  for  the  support  of  the 
laborers  might  be  commandeered.  That  Hammu- 
rabi gave  a  great  impulse  to  literature  is  much  in 
evidence.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  epics  which 
have  to  do  with  Marduk  were  worked  over  at  this 
time  in  the  interest  of  the  elevation  of  that  god  to 
the  supreme  place  in  the  pantheon.  The  religious 
character  of  Hammurabi  is  beyond  dispute;  he  was 
zealous  in  maintaining  the  religious  institutions  and 
in  inculcating  respect  for  the  gods.  In  view  of  the 
times  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  deified  and  that 
ilUf  "  the  god,"  was  often  prefixed  to  his  name; 
indeed  he  calls  himself  "  the  divine  shelter  '*  of  his 
people.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  that 
his  name  never  appears  in  commercial  transactions, 
purchases  being  made  in  his  name  by  his  stewards — 
a  marked  departure  from  earlier  practise.  A  sen- 
tence from  one  of  his  inscriptions  is  worth  quoting: 

"  I  am  Hammurabi  who  is  to  hiii  people  as  their  father, 
who  haa  made  the  words  of  Marduk  to  be  held  in  reverence, 
triumph  on  highland  and  lowland  has  accomplished;  who 
has  made  glad  the  heart  of  Marduk,  and  has  bequeathed 
prosperity  for  his  people  for  all  time,  and  proclaimed  order 
in  the  land.'* 

The  note  struck  in  the  above  is  that  which  appears 
in  most  of  his  inscriptions,  solicitude  for  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people  and  the 
honor  of  the  gods.  But  great  as  Hammurabi  was 
as  a  creator  of  empire,  as  an  administrator,  as  a 
builder  of  temples  and  a  redeemer  of  his  land,  and 
as  a  patron  of  literature,  it  is  hkely  that  he  will 
henceforth  be  more  famous  as  the  maker  of  the 
earliest  great  code  of  laws  yet  known. 

n.  The  Code  * :  This  exists  on  a  stele  of  black  dio- 
rite  discovered  by  Jaques  Jean  Marie  de  Morgan  at 
Persepolis  Dec,  1901-Jan. ,  1902.   It  was  intended  for 
the  temple  E-barra  of  Shamash  at  Sippar,  and  must 
have  been  carried  away  by  a  later 
I.  Descrip-  Elamite  conqueror  of  the  land.     The 
tion  of  the  stele,  when  discovered,  was  in  three 
Stele.        fragments  which  fit  together  and  make 
a  tablet  with  convex  surfaces,  seven 
feet  three  inches  in  height,  six  feet  two  inches  in 
width  at  the  bottom  and  five  feet  five  inches  at  the 
top.     At  the  t^p  of  the  obverse  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting Hammurabi  receiving  the  code  from  Sha- 
mash.    Immediately  underneath  is  the  prologue  to 
the  code,  then  the  code  itself,  running  partly  on  the 

•  In  the  following  discussion  M  is  used  as  the  symbol  for 
the  Pentateuchal  codefl,  H  for  the  code  of  Hammurabi,  and 
tke  Arabic  numerab  refer  to  the  sections  in  the  latter. 


obverse,  partly  on  the  reverse,  and  finally  an  epi- 
logue, making  altogether  the  longest  Semitic  codb- 
form  inscription  yet  known.    The  inscription  irai 
originally  in  forty-nine  columns,  of  which  five  have 
been  erased  and  the  surface  smoothed,  as  thooglk 
the  intention  was  to  substitute  an  inscription  fay 
the  king  who  captured  it.     The  rest  of  the  tot  k 
intact  except  for  short  blanks  where  the  surface  m 
damaged.    The  original  inscription  is  estimated  to 
have  contained  about  8,000  words  in  282  sectioDi, 
of  which  thirty-five  sections  were  in  the  erased  put) 
and  of  these  three  have  been  recovered  from  other 
sources.    A  peculiarity  of  the  inscription  is  that  it 
is  WTitten  in  horizontal  columns  so  that  as  the  stde 
stood  it  could  be  read  only  by  the  reader's  turning 
his  head  across  the  body  to  the  left  so  as  to  foUow 
the  characters  from  the  lower  side  of  the  columns  to 
the  upper.    The  stele  found  was  evidently  not  the 
only  copy  of  the  code,  since  a  duplicate  fragment 
of  the  epilogue  was  found  at  Susa  and  parts  d 
the  code  were  in  Asshurbanipal's  library.    Indeed, 
portions  of  the  code  have  been  known  for  yean 
from  fragments  found  in  various  places  and  had 
been  assigned  on  internal  grounds  by  Meissner  and 
Delitzsch  to  Hanunurabi's  times.    The  verification 
of  this  assignment  by  the  discovery  of  the  code  u  a 
rare  testimony  to  Assyriological  and  critical  acumen. 
The  epilogue  states  that  Du  (the  supreme  god) 
and  Bel,  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  have  entrusted 
mankind  to  Marduk,  and  have  called  Hammurabi 
to  create  justice,  to  destroy  the  wicked,  and  to  make 
men  happy.    Then  follows  a  statement  of  Hammih 
rabi's  achievements  in  which  he  refers 
2.  Contents  three  times  to  war,  once  to  punishment 
of  the  In-  of   thieves,    over  a   dozen   times  to 
scription.    temples  which  he  has  built,  restored, 
adorned    or  endowed,  several   times 
to  the  digging  and  clearing  of  canals,  and  frequently 
to  his  kindly  rule  over  his  people  for  whom  he,  like 
a  shepherd,  has  carefully  provided.    Then  follows 
the  code,  dealing  with  witchcraft  (1-2),  trials  (3-5), 
stealing  and  retaining  lost  property   (6-13),  kid- 
napping   (14),  fugitive    slaves    (15-20),  bursary 
and  robbery  (21-25),  duties  and  privileges  of  a 
class  of  royal  officers  (26-41),  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  shepherding  (42-^).     Next  comes  the  erasure, 
supposed  to  have  eliminated  thirty-five  sections. 
The  obverse  takes  up  commercial  matters,  the  rela- 
tions of  merchant  and  agent  (100-107),  liquor  and 
saloon  regulations  (108-111),  debt  and  deposit  (112- 
126).     Then  a  large  section  (127-193)  deals  with 
the  family  as  follows:  slander,  infidelity,  violation, 
and  suspicion  of  adultery  (127-132),  desertion,  sep- 
aration and  divorce,  remarriage  and  concubinage 
(133-149),   woman's  property   (150-152),   various 
crimes  of  unfaithfulness  or  incest  (153-158),  the 
bride's  price  and  dowry,  and  laws  of  inheritance 
(159-184),  adoption  of  children  (185-193).    Then 
follow  laws  concerning  assault   (194-214),  physi- 
cians' fees  and  responsibiUties  (215-227),  biiilding 
(228-233),  shipping  (234-240),  damage  and  rates  of 
wages  for  various  kinds  of  service  (241-277),  and 
slaves  (278-282).     The  epilogue  follows,  in  which 
the  king  reasserts  his  faithfulness  to  the  task  en- 
trusted to  him  by  Bel  and  Marduk,  that  of  guarding 
the  people  {**  On  my  heart  1  fold  the  people  of 
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Sumer  and  Akkad,  in  my  spirit  let  them  in  peace 
repose  ").  He  has  written  the  stele,  he  continues, 
to  bestow  protection  upon  the  weak,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  and  to  further  the  cause  of  justice. 
Future  kings  are  to  observe  the  laws  without  change 
and  are  to  receive  blessing.  The  inscription  closes 
with  a  series  of  imprecations  on  the  king  who  shall 
obliterate,  change,  or  annid  the  laws:  "  each  day, 
month  by  month,  may  the  years  of  his  reign  be 
filled  with  sighing  and  tears;  as  a  burden  may  his 
royalty  be  prolonged,  a  life  that  is  joined  to  death 
may  God  award  him  as  his  fate.'' 

H  is  criminal  and  civil,  prohibitive  and  prescrip- 
tive; it  deals  with  offenses  against  the  State,  the 
person,  and  property.  Novel  facts  are  (l)that  it 
includes  among  its  provisions  regulation  of  rates 
to  be  paid  for  loans  of  money  or  material,  and  estab- 
lishes prices  to  be  paid  for  several  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, for  labor  of  various  sorts,  and  for 
3.  Charac-  the  hire  of  animals  and  implements  and 
ter  of  the  boats;  (2)  that  there  is  no  intrusion 
Legislation  of  the  priestly  element.  Moreover,  H 
and  Pen-  recognizes  and  legislates  for  three 
alties.  grades  of  society:  (1)  the  AmelUf  a 
word  fairly  represented  by  the  English 
word  "  gentry,"  who  are  held  to  a  high  responsi- 
bility, paying  and  receiving  enhanced  consideration 
in  damage  cases;  (2)  Muskenu,  '*  commoners,''  free- 
Dien,  yet  subject  to  the  corvie;  and  (3)  Ardu, 
slaves.  Along  with  this  goes  the  further  fact  that 
H  legislates  also  for  classes  of  society:  (1)  For  those 
holding  lands  of  the  crown  on  a  sort  of  feudal  ten- 
ure and  apparently  liable  to  service,  military  and 
civil,  probably  as  imderofficers.  (2)  For  votaries 
of  certain  deities  (Shamash  and  Marduk  are  names 
in  the  code,  but  almost  certainly  the  votaries  of 
Sin  and  Anunit  were  included,  as  indicated  by 
sources  other  than  H).  To  these  certain  employ- 
ments and  places  were  interdicted,  as  the  keeping 
and  entering  of  a  beer-shop.  On  the  other  hand 
they  were  protected  from  slander,  were  evidently 
respected  in  the  conmiunity,  and  were  not  prosti- 
tutes, as  they  are  so  often  designated.  (3)  For 
keepers  of  beer-shops,  generally  women,  who  were 
made  responsible  for  order  in  their  shops,  were  en- 
jcMned  to  report  treasonous  talk,  and  seem  to  have 
had  the  power  of  arrest.  (4)  For  physicians,  evi- 
dently not  a  highly  respected  class,  whose  fees  are 
regulated  by  the  patient's  social  status,  while  penal- 
ties were  attached  for  malpractise  or  failing.  (5) 
For  agriculturists,  gardeners,  and  shepherds,  and 
(6)  for  various  kinds  of  artisans  and  laborers  duties, 
fees,  wages  and  penalties  are  prescribed.  The  place 
€3i  justice  was  the  temple  or  temple  gate,  and  in  the 
temple  the  records  were  filed.  The  order  of  pro- 
cedure in  cases  was  first  the  filing  of  the  briefs,  on 
perusal  of  which  within  six  months  the  court  heard 
the  ease  and  rendered  the  decision,  which  decision 
might  not  be  reversed  by  the  court  hearing  it, 
though  the  case  might  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court 
or  even  to  the  king.  The  parties  to  the  case  plead 
their  own  cause,  no  professional  attorneys  being  in 
eridenoe.  Where,  from  the  natiure  of  the  case,  tes- 
timony was  lacking,  the  final  test  was  the  oath  before 
deity  with  the  death  penalty  for  proved  perjury. 
litigation  was  discouraged  by  penalizing  the  im- 


successful  complainant  as  heavily  as  the  establishing 
of  his  case  would  have  penalized  the  defendant. 
Penalties  range  from  fine  through  multiple  payment, 
mutilation,  reduction  to  slavery,  expatriation,  death, 
to  death  in  especially  dishonorable  form.  The  cases 
of  fine  are  of  course  numerous,  as  when  personal  or 
property  damage  has  been  done  (106-109).  Mul- 
tiple payment  is  prescribed  in  many  cases  of  trade 
transaction  or  fraudulent  claim,  and  the  rate  varies 
from  double  to  thirtyfold,  the  last  in  case  of  a 
gentleman  steaHng  from  a  temple — if  a  commoner 
committed  such  a  theft,  the  penalty  was  tenfold 
restitution  or  death.  Reduction  to  slavery,  equiva- 
lent to  hard  labor  for  life,  followed  slander  of  a 
votary  or  a  married  woman  (127).  Expatriation 
was  the  punishment  for  incest  with  a  daughter 
(154).  The  punishment  by  mutilation,  which  often 
appears  in  H,  was  either  a  case  of  lex  talionis  or  of 
punishment  by  excision  of  the  offending  member. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  eye  for  eye,  etc.  (196- 
198).  Instances  of  the  latter  were  loss  of  hands  by 
the  thief  (253),  by  an  unskilful  surgeon  (218),  or  by 
a  son  who  struck  his  father  (195);  a  wet  nurse  who 
substituted  a  changeling  lost  her  breasts  (194),  a 
slave  who  repudiated  his  master  lost  his  ear  (the 
organ  of  obedience,  205,  282).  The  death  penalty 
followed  witchcraft  or  false  accusation  of  it  (1,  2), 
perjury  in  a  capital  cause  (3),  violent  entry  or  theft 
or  receiving  goods  stolen  from  mansion  or  temple 
( 6,  21 ),  purchase  from  unauthorized  agents  (7), 
appropriation  or  selling  of  things  found  (9,10), 
making  false  claim  to  property  (11),  kidnapping  a 
free-bom  child  (14),  instigating  the  flight  of  a  slave 
(15),  harboring  a  fugitive  slave  (16)  or  holding  one 
for  personal  gain  (19),  highway  robbery  (22), 
neglect  of  duty  by  subofficers  (26),  permitting  dis- 
order in  a  beer-shop  (109),  rape  of  a  betrothed 
maiden  (130),  striking  and  killing  a  pregnant 
gentlewoman  (209),  erasing  the  brand  of  slavery 
(227),  defective  building,  causing  the  death  of  the 
occupant  (229),  oppression,  bribery,  misappro- 
priation of  public  property  or  persons  by  magis- 
trates (33-34).  In  some  cases  the  death  penalty 
was  carried  out  in  a  special  manner;  burning  was 
for  looting  at  a  fire  (25),  for  a  votary's  entering  a 
beer-shop  (110),  for  incest  with  a  mother  (157). 
Death  by  drowning  was  the  penalty  for  cutting  the 
price  of  beer  (109),  adultery  (129),  being  a  bad  wife 
(143),  incest  with  daughter-in-law  (155),  and  desert- 
ing a  husband's  house  in  his  absence  (133).  Im- 
palement was  the  punishment  for  procuring  a  hus- 
band's death  (153),  dismemberment  for  failing  to 
keep  an  agricultural  agreement  (256).  The  ordeal 
(2,132)  probably  implies  death  by  drowning. 
Examples  of  prescriptive  measm^es  are  those  which 
enabled  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  highway  rob- 
bery or,  in  case  of  his  death  his  family,  to  recover 
from  the  governor  or  the  city  if  the  thief  were  not 
captured.  Thus  the  responsibihty  for  order  was 
placed  on  the  authorities.  Damages  were  assessed 
for  neglect  of  various  sorts,  as,  neglect  to  care  for  the 
portion  of  a  canal  adjacent  to  one's  property,  to 
herd  flocks  properly,  or  to  till  the  whole  of  a  field 
rented  on  shares  or  to  till  it  all  properly.  Similar 
prescriptive  regulations  require  that  certain  com- 
mercial operations  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
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witnesses  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Such  opera- 
tions as  purchase  from  a  minor  and  deposit  of  goods 
or  money  were  illegal  if  without  witnesses. 

The  position  of  woman  under  the  law  is  interest- 
ing. Her  oath  cleared  her  of  the  charge  of  adul- 
tery (131),  repudiation  by  her  husband 
4.  Legal  gave  her  the  right  to  her  dowry  (137- 
Status  of  139),  for  open  contempt  of  her  hus- 
Woman.  band  she  might  be  reduced  to  bondage 
in  her  husband's  house,  provided  she 
had  been  a  slack  housewife  (141);  if  she  had  been 
a  good  housewife,  she  might  leave  him  and  take  her 
dowry  (142),  if  she  were  slack  and  slandered  her 
husband,  she  was  drowned  (143).  Concubinage  was 
allowed  under  certain  conditions  (145);  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  under  those  conditions  married 
again  might  elect  to  stay  with  the  husband  or  to 
take  her  marriage  portion  and  go  home  (14^149). 
Property  deeded  to  a  wife  was  hers  absolutely  (150). 
By  making  the  agreement  at  marriage,  she  could 
not  be  seized  for  a  debt  contracted  before  marriage, 
but  she  might  be  held  with  the  husband  for  one 
contracted  afterward  (151-152).  The  dowiy  of  a 
mother  went  to  her  children  at  her  death,  not  to 
her  father  (162),  but  the  father  of  a  barren  wife 
received  back  her  dowry  less  the  price  paid  for  her 
(163-164).  The  widow  who  remained  with  the 
family  of  her  husband  shared  in  the  property  equally 
with  the  sons;  if  she  left  she  took  only  her  dowry 
(172).  A  man  was  bound  to  support  his  wife  and 
she  to  be  faithful  to  him.  Hence  if  he  were  captured 
by  an  enemy  and  had  left  for  her  means  of  sub- 
sistence, she  was  bound  to  remain  in  the  home.  If 
he  had  not  done  so,  she  was  blameless  if  she  married 
during  his  absence.  When  he  came  back,  she  re- 
turned to  him,  and  the  children  followed  the  father. 
So  a  man  who  expatriated  himself  from  his  city 
could  not  hold  his  wife  to  marital  duty. 

Study  of  the  code  reveals  that  it  was  not  a  thing 
entirely  new.  Its  provisions  are  such  as  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  in  a 
5.  The  developing  civiUzation ;  they  are  often 
Laws  not  the  result  of  conservatism  and  insist- 
New,  ence  on  class  rights  and  privileges, 
and  again  as  evidently  modifications 
of  nomadic  custom.  Yet  the  stage  of  advance  is 
indicated  by  the  facts  that  the  era  of  blood-revenge 
is  past  and  that  capital  punishment  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  State  except  in  the  two  cases  of  violent  entry 
and  looting  at  a  conflagration.  Another  sign  of 
the  advanced  stage  is  the  protection  afforded  both 
to  the  person  and  to  property,  especially  in  the  case 
of  commercial  transactions.  The  developed  law 
might  indeed  be  expected  when  it  was  remembered 
that  the  processes  of  justice  were  impHed  as  in 
operation  at  least  2,300  years  earHer,  when  the 
name  of  a  judge  is  given  on  a  tablet.  Both  Sargon 
and  Naram-Sin  spoke  of  pubHc  justice,  and  Gudea 
named  courts  of  law.  That  the  code  is  gentler  than 
earlier  practise  appears  manifest,  its  processes  and 
penalties  being  on  the  whole  less  savage  than  the 
custom-code  of  contemporary  peoples.  Thus  H 
appears  as  a  register  of  progress;  and  this  is  the 
more  noteworthy  when  there  is  taken  into  account 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  code,  not  a  pandect.  Many 
of  the  provisions  have  the  appearance  of  being  | 


rather  examples  of  procedure  than  ample  itatutei 
for  all  possibilities.  The  general  trend  of  opmioB 
among  Assyriologists  is  that  H  is  but  the  vgm- 
quenoe  of  the  centralisation  of  power  by  a  stnng 
and  keen-eyed  systematiser.  llie  same  grouping 
of  factors  appears  in  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire as  in  this  collection  of  statutes. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  discussiQD  of 
Babylonian  influence  upon  Hebrew  life  and  liten- 
ture,  that  as  soon  as  the  code  was  discovered,  oom- 
parison  should  be  made  with  M.  It 
6.  Relation  was  foimd  that  a  number  of  lave  wen 
to  Pentateu-  almost  exact  reproductions  or  panU, 
chal  Codes,  there  were  many  others  in  which  then 
was  an  identity  of  principle  but  dif- 
ference in  detail  of  treatment,  stfll  others  showiog 
sharp  contrast  in  principle  and  treatment,  wluk 
whole  groups  of  laws  in  one  are  not  represented  in 
the  other.    In  accoimting  for  these  facts  student! 
find  themselves  in  one  of  three  positions.    Sinee 
H  is  indisputably  the  older,  if  either  is  dependent 
on  the  other,  M  must  be  the  derived  code,    ie- 
cordingly  some,  emphasizing  the  influence  of  Baby- 
lonia on  the  West,  derived  parts  of  M  at  a  li^ 
period  from  H.    Others  attribute  the  similaritieB 
in   M   to   transmission  from  Abraham  who  had 
received  the  laws  in  Ur.    A  third  view  is  that  the 
similarities  are  best  explained  by  regarding  both 
codes  as  national  developments  under  different  esk- 
vironment  from    a  common  stock  of  Semitic  cus- 
tom.  A  decision  is  made  more  difiScult  because  the 
Hebrew  legislation  is  of  at  least  three  different 
periods,  the  early  kingdom  (En,  zx.-xziii.  20),  the 
seventh  century  b.c.  (Deuteronomy),  and  the  Exile 
or  later  (the  Priest-Code).    Complicating  the  situa- 
tion is  the  brevity  of  the  earliest  code,  affording 
but  few  grounds  of  comparison.   Moreover,  the  data 
obtained  by  comparison  of  the  longer  M  codes  are 
claimed  by  all  three  parties  as  favoring  their  indi- 
vidual contentions.     Representative  facts  are  the 
following: 

Correspondence  exists  in  the  case  of  assault  upon 
a  betrothed  maiden  (130;  Deut.  xxii.  25),  of  a  slave 
concubine  who  had  borne  children  (146;  Deut.  xxi. 
14),  of  adultery  with  a  daughter-in-law,  betrothed 
or  married  (155-156;  Ex.  xxii.  16-17;  Lev.  xx.  12; 
Deut.  xxii.  28),  of  false  witness  (3;  Deut.  xix.  19), 
of  kidnapping  (14;  Ex.  xxi.  16),  witchcraft  (1;  Ex. 
xxii.  18),  and  of  violence  to  a  pregnant  woman 
(100-114;  Ex.  xxi.  22).  The  laws  of  deposit  differ 
only  in  detail  (100-107;  Ex.  xxii.  7-15).  Diver- 
gences are  that  according  to  H  a  man  may  pledge 
his  wife,  son  or  daughter  for  payment  of  a  debt  for 
three  years  only,  in  M  for  six  years  (117;  Ex.  xxi.  2; 
Deut.  XV.  12).  In  H  no  provision  is  made  for 
absolute  release  of  a  slave  pledged  for  debt;  in  M 
there  was  a  jubilee  release,  though  whether  that  was 
more  than  theoretical  is  one  of  the  debated  ques- 
tions. The  careful  provisions  in  H,  on  pain  of  foi^ 
feiture,  for  witnesses  to  deposits,  loans,  or  property 
given  or  entrusted  for  purposes  of  trade  or  in  barter 
or  sale  are  lacking  in  M  (122,  123).  The  actual 
ordeal  by  water  is  in  H  alone  (2,123),  though  the 
oath  (which  is  an  ordeal  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon) is  used  by  both.  Necessarily  a  series  of  pre- 
scriptions with  reference  to  lands  let  on  feudal  ten- 
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uicis  in  H  alone;   siinilar  are  those  sections  which 
M  v^th  the  features  of  the  country  peculiar  to 
Myloola,  such  as  the  canals  and  the  care  of  them. 
Tbo  probabiUty  seems  to  be  in  favor,  therefore, 
of  the  position  that  while  in  the  e&rlier  code  of  M 
nothing  beyond  the  most  general  influence  of  Baby- 
ItJima  culture  la  evident,  in  the  later  codc»  that 
Miieiice  was  intenaiSed;  but  direct  borrowiJig  is 
yet  to  be  shown  as  the  true  solution  of  the  agree- 
mtm.    Indeed  the  later  codes  of  M  ae^m  to  show 
a  knowledge  of  H  or  ita  equivalent  of  the  time  by 
a?i}si{iing  the  specific   treatment  and   substituting 
tkt  more  In  accordance  with  ita  own  geniua.     The 
correispondences   afe  as   close,  though  not  as  nu- 
merous^ in  the  earliest  code  of  M,  where  the  theory 
of  diieet  borrowing  is  hardly  tenable.     The  &giee- 
mat  of  the  later  codes  of  M  with  H  are  generally 
of  the  iame  kind  as  that  of  the  earlieat  and  In  the 
fame  class  of  cases.  Geo.  VV.  Gilmore. 

BzBUoaKAfnT:  On  HjunEniinbi,  bedde  the  Lit«mtu]*e  giv«ti 
UDdar  Babtlonia^  eciti«ujt^  L.  W.  KiDjt*  Litiert  and  In- 
teriptUmM  Qf  Hawimwmbi^  3  vols.,  fjondon,  l89S-lS0t 
(tqI.  111.  ifl  tbfl  tnuivktioti;  m  a  wuu-oe  thii  aeries  of  Ifittere 
is  of  ib^  first  rank);  M/W.  Montgomery ^  Brief «  aum  der 
Zeit  d€9  .  .  .  iiammitrabi.  Leip^ic,  1901;  G.  NlMEel,  ^* 
BrmU  Hamm•^£ttibia  an  Sin^uidincimt  iti  Bt%tri^Q9  mtr  Am- 
w^ficfloffit,  iv,  434-183,  LeiiMic,  1D02;  T.  G.  Finchw,  The 
Oid  Ttmtammi  in  the  Light  of  thi  f/utortcol  RBomU  o/ 
Attyria  and  B^n/Umia,  X^Ddoa,  1302;  W.  Bt.  C.  Bo9- 
e^wen^  FirU  t^f  EmpireM,  pp.  162-263,  ib.  1&D3  (bu  ftlso 
a  tnjul.  mad  study  of  the  Code):  D.  H.  Maibr,  io.  Zmt- 
wekrift  for  dU  Kundt  da  Mirrt^tdandm^  xvii  (1903-04^, 
337-342:  W.  H.  Warti,  Whe  wa$  Hommnrabif  %n  Th^ 
CfniiiTy,  Xxvi  (lft03)>  454^460. 

Tb«  Uterftture  oil  tfaye  Code  i»  voluminoua,  the  follow- 
inc:  are  the  moct  imporlAQi  contributions:  V.  Scheie  ^t- 
Uottiiffn  «ii  Feriv,  MHnoifeM  pubtiit  tous  la  direction  dt 
Jf .  J,  di  Morgan,  voL  Ir.,  Ttita  £!lamitique*-»HniiiqufMt 
dmisirmm  «^rie,  Poris^  1902  (tbe  editio  priD<»pB  of  the 
Code.  ID  pbotocra^^^u^.  trKflsUternlion  und  tJniulAtioQ:  a 
ma^fioeat  Toltune);  idem.  La  Loi  de  Hammourabi^  jb. 
1»03:  a  A,  Cook,  Lata  of  Mosn  and  tha  Code  of  Ham- 
wgtxrsbi,  LandoD,  1903  (full,  but  laeka  the  denideratum  of 
el^tmeu);  H,  Gritmne,  Dot  Qe^eU  ChammurobU  und 
Mo*es.  Corocne.  1903,  Ed«.  tnmsl.,  Lofidon,  IfiOT;  J. 
Jcsremiafl.  Moj^t  und  Hammurabi,  Leipflic^  1903  (aotea  Coci- 
wsetiotti  of  tbe  codes);  C.  W.  H.  Johne.  Oideit  Codt 
cf  Laiff  in  the  World.  KdiDbuigli.  1903  (very  brief);  E. 
K^mE*  io.  Die  Grmibottn,  bdi  (1903),  £97-603;  S.  Oettlt. 
DoM  GmeiM  Hammurahi*  und  die  Tkom,  Leipaie,  1903; 
H.  Winckler,  in  Der  Alte  OHimi,  ib.  1903  (with  |>ricf 
DOtvi);  Idem,  Die  GeKtse  HammuroMe  in  Umeckrifi  vwl 
VAmwt^unQ.  Leipeic,  1904;  R.  U.  Wilaon.  in  PHfwr*lort 
TheoiofficiU  H^t^iew,  Apt.,  1903,  pp.  23^-255  {philolofiical); 
Diire«t«,  in  Jow^ruit  dee  Savanie,  1903,  pp.  SI 7-528,  586^ 
IS&6;  YL  F.  Harper,  Cfide  of  Hsmm-ur&bi  .  ,  .  atOographed 
Text,  TranMliteraiwn.  OloMaan/,  index,  .  .  Chicago.  1904 
(u  »  Bource  Hecond  ordy  to  Schexra  edition,);  E.  Ukntp,, 
in  Riwieia  ItnL  de  todalogica.  viii  (1904),  179'236;  a 
DaldieB.  in  Zmttehrift  fur  AaauHoloffie,  xviii  tl&04).  202- 
222^  D,  O,  Dykes,  in  Juridical  Review,  ivi  (1904  J,  72- 
8fi  (froia  a  kwyer'a  point  of  view);  C.  Edwarda,  The 
H^^nrnv^eM  Code  and  the  SinaUie  LegitlaHon,  London, 
1904;  A.  H.  G<jdb«y,  in  Reformed  Church  Bevimw,  viii 
(1904).  469;  D.  G,  Lyon,  m  JAOS,  Jtinr,  (1904),  part  2. 
pp.  248-274;  G.  E.  \mmnt,  in  iimerkan  Jtfumal  of  So- 
doltfffu,  IX  (1904),  737-7M:  P.  Bcrgcr,  in  Grande  Bevue, 
1906,  vol  ih  22-4&;  Hcmmm^tbt  tind  Moee*.  Cjndnnati, 
1905;  O.  B.  Jenkins,  in  AmMtan  Loio  fSeview.  xxxix 
(mOfi),  330-341:  J.  A.  Kelao,  ta  Princeton  Theologiaii 
Rniem,  iij  (IS05),  390^12;  W.  T.  Filter,  The  law  of 
Hammmin  ^nd  of  Moeea,  London,  1907;  M.  Bchon-, 
AUbabi/iomMeke  Rechttmrkunden  aue  der  Zeit  der  ertten 
hahjdomachen  Dvna*He  iMSGO-HCO  BC).  Vienna.  1907; 
If.  Ftdjiel.  The  tfumnniiu.  Benevolence,  and  Charit!tf  Lee%«- 
lotion  af  the  Pentotruch  and  ihe  Talmud  in  Paroltei  miih  the 
Lawe  of  Hammurabv.  Q^e  Doctrine  of  Effvpt,  the  Roman 
XII    T^hUe,    and    Modem    Codee,  BalUmore.    1908;    C 


M.  Cobem,  In  Methodiet  Review,  lixxvi.  flOft-703i  G.  Ooho, 
Qeeeite  Hammuralne,  Zurich,  1903  (euin pares  ihe  Code  with 
the  old  GerwuLn  lnn>);  Mujjer,  in  JahreMbericht  dfer  ierael- 
iHtch-iheoiotfiechtn  LehfamtaU,  VientiA,  1903  (t^jinparea  th« 
Code  with  the  twelve  Roman  t&blee).  An  exeetteat  dia- 
ouedoo  by  C.  U.  W,  Johna  m^y  b«  found  in  DB,  extna 
vol,  pp^  5§4-6'l2,  Further  literature  ifl  fliven  in  C.  F^ 
Kent,  StudenTe  Old  TeatametU,  iv.  280,  New  York.  1907. 

HAMOIffJEAN;  French  physic  ian  and  moralietj 
b.  at  Cherbourg  1618;  d.  at  Port  Royal  Feb,  22, 
i&87.  lie  studied  medicine  in  Paris  and  quickly 
attained  a  prominent  poeition  in  hi»  profession*  In 
U\51  ho  sold  all  his  property,  ttxeept  his  books,  dis- 
tributed tha  proceeds  among  the  poor,  and  sought 
a  Ufe  of  penitence  and  solitude  at  Port  Royal*  He 
continued  the  practise  of  his  profession  among  the 
poor  of  the  country^  administering  to  them  both 
medicine  and  spiritual  advice*  He  wrote  a  number 
of  works,  of  which  the  most  important  are:  Traiiis 
de  piHi  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1675);  Sur  la  prihv  et  le» 
detmrs  de*  paefeurit  (2  vols.,  1689)-  Pratique  de  la 
pritre  €Jontinu£Ue  ( 1 702) ;  and  Explicalion  du  Can- 
tique  des  Cantigtus  (4  vols.,  1708). 
BiBLtoaRAPHT;   The  moHt  complete  Life  iff  tn  J.  BesDtEnei 

Hi:itvire  de  Vabbaye  de  Pvrt  R&tfol,  vol^  iv..  6  vols.«  Parint 

1752-53.     Consult  also:    Cbarl«4   Beard,   Port  Royai,   ii. 

423  Bqq..  LondoD.  ISfll;   Licbt«nbcr(per*  ESR,  vL  78-80. 

HAMPDEIT,  RENlf  DICKSON;  Bbhop  of  Here- 
ford; b*  in  Barbados  Mar,  29,  1793;  d*  in  London 
Apr.  23,  1S68,  Ue  was  sent  to  England  in  1798  and 
entrusted  to  the  earc  of  the  Rev.  M*  Rowlandaonr 
vicar  of  Warrolnster,  Wiltshire,  by  whom  he  was 
educated  till  1810,  when  he  entered  Oriel  ColJegp, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1814;  M*A.,  1816;  B.D.  and  D.D.. 
1833).  At  Oriel,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1814, 
Thomas  Arnold  and  Richard  Whately  were  among 
his  intimate  friends,  and  Keble,  Pusey,  and  Haw- 
kins were  among  his  coUeagiiea.  After  his  ordi* 
nation  in  1816  he  filled  in  succession  the  curacies 
of  Newton,  Blaydon,  Faringdon,  Hungerford,  and 
Hackney.  Afterward  he  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
fluits  in  London*  He  was  appointed  tiitor  in  Oriel 
College  in  1S28,  principal  of  St,  Mary's  Hail  in  1833, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  1834,  and  in  1836 
canon  of  Christ  Church  and  regius  professor  of 
div^inity*  Owing  to  alleged  heretical  views  ex- 
pressed by  Hampden  in  his  Bampton  lectures  in 
1832  this  last  appointment  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  High'church  party*  The  main  point  \irged 
against  him  was  his  statement  that  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  is  of  greater  weight  than  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  During  the  ensuing  con- 
troversy some  forty-five  books  or  pamphlets  were 
published.  Aa  regiui  professor  he  held  the  living 
of  Ewehne  from  1836  to  IS47.  On  Dec*  2S,  1847, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  was  con- 
secrated on  Mar*  26,  1848,  detipite  the  remonstrance 
of  thirteen  bishops.  He  led  an  exemplary  life^  and 
in  no  way  did  he  ever  refer  to  the  attacks  of  which 
he  was  the  object*  Ai^ide  from  his  sermons  and 
charges  his  principal  works  are:  An  E»$ay  on  ihe 
Philm&phical  Emdcnce  of  ChristianUy  (London, 
1827);  The  SchalimtiC  Philosophy  Considered  m  lia 
RekUion  to  ChrUtuin  Theology  (Oxford,  1833), 
Bampton  lectures  for  1832;  and  The  Fathers  of 
Greek  Philmophy  (1862). 

BiBLtortRAFirr.     HeaHetU   Hampd«ti,   Some  Memonak  of 
R,  B.  Hampden,  Loadon,  1S71  (by  hit  daujibter);    G.  V* 
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Cox,  Recollectiona  of  Oxford,  pp.  264-271,  ib.  1871;  T.. 
Mosley,  ReminitcenceM,  chiefly  of  Oriel  Collie,  pp.  350- 
386.  ib.  1882;   DNB,  xxiv.  264-266. 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE:  A  meeting 
called  by  James  I.  of  England  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace  (15  m.  w.s.w.  of  London)  in  1604  for  the 
discussion  of  differences  between  the  Puritans  and 
the  High-church  party.  It  was  occasioned  by 
certain  petitions  from  the  Puritans,  particularly  the 
"  Millenary  Petition  "  (q.v.),  which  was  presented 
to  James  while  he  was  on  the  way  to  London  in 
Apr.,  1603.  The  conference  met  on  Jan.  14,  16,  and 
18.  James,  who  presided,  was  supported  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  eight  bishops,  seven  deans,  and 
two  other  clergy.  The  petitioners  were  represented 
by  four  l^iritans  of  moderate  views,  John  Reyn- 
olds, president  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford; 
Laurence  Chaderton,  master  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge;  Thomas  Sparke  and  John  Knewstubs, 
— all  of  James's  own  selection.  After  the  king  had 
spent  the  first  day  in  the  discussion  of  various  topics 
with  his  supporters,  the  four  Puritan  representa- 
tives were  admitted  to  the  second  day's  conference, 
and  Reynolds,  as  spokesman,  was  allowed  to  pre- 
sent their  grievances.  He  brought  forward  four 
headings:  (1)  purity  of  doctrine;  (2)  the  ministry; 
(3)  the  reform  of  church  government,  and  (4)  the 
amendment  of  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer.  He 
asked  the  incorporation  of  the  nine  Lambeth  Articles 
(q.v.)  with  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  demanded  an 
enlargement  of  the  catechism  and  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  presented  the  objections  of  the 
Puritans  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  need  of  a  preaching  ministry.  When 
he  came  to  speak  of  disciplinary  questions  an  im- 
fortunate  use  of  the  word  "  presbytery "  threw 
James  into  such  a  rage  that  he  broke  up  the  con- 
ference for  the  day.  On  the  third  day  of  the  con- 
ference James  met  his  clergy,  with  whom  were  now 
associated  the  leading  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  and 
later  called  in  the  Puritan  representatives  to  hear 
his  decision.  The  old  ceremonies  were  to  continue; 
there  was  to  be  no  provision  for  a  preaching  minis- 
try; and  the  existing  church  order  was  to  be  upheld. 
The  foUovsing  changes — very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Puritans — were  made  in  the  Prayer-book:  mention 
of  baptizing  of  infants  by  women  was  omitted;  in 
the  rubric  of  absolution  was  inserted  "  remission  of 
sins  ";  confirmation  was  termed  "  laying  on  of 
hands  ";  all  the  tlianksgivings,  except  the  general 
one,  were  inserted;  to  the  catechism  was  annexed 
the  whole  of  the  latter  portion  relative  to  the  two 
sacraments;  and  some  words  were  altered  in  the 
lessons.  Reynolds'  request  for  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  bore  fruit  in  the  so-called  Authorized 
Version,  by  far  the  most  important  result  of  the 
conference.     Sec  Puritans,  Puritanism,  §  15. 

Bihlioqrapiiy:  T.  Fuller,  Church  Ilitt.  of  Britain,  book  x., 
section  i.,  London.  1837;  W.  Clark,  The  Anglican  Refor- 
mation, pp.  364  sqq.,  New  York,  1897;  J.  H.  Overton, 
The  Church  in  England,  ii.  4  sqq.,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Frere, 
The  English  Church  {1658-1626),  pp.  196  sqq.,  ib.  1904; 
F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere.  A  Sew  Hi»t.  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  pp.  137-140  et  passim,  ib.  1305. 

HANDEL,  GEORGE  FREDERICK  (properly 
GEORG  FRIEDRICH  HAENDEL):  Musician  and 
composer;  b.  at  Halle,  Prussia,  Feb.  23,  1685;  d.  in 


London  Apr.  14,  1759.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
a  skilful  performer  on  the  piano  and  organ,  and  at 
nine  he  began  to  compose  music.  In  1702,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  father's  wishes,  be  began  the  study  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Halle,  but  the  following 
year  he  abandoned  law  for  music  and  accepted  a 
position  as  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera- 
house  at  Hamburg.  Here  his  first  two  operas, 
Almira  and  Nero,  were  produced  early  in  1705. 
Two  other  early  operas.  Daphne  and  Florindo,  were 
produced  at  Hamburg  in  1708.  During  the  years 
1707-09  Handel  traveled  and  studied  in  Italy. 
His  Rodrigo  was  produced  at  Florence  in  1707,  and 
his  Agrippina  at  Venice  in  1708.  Two  oratorios, 
La  Resurrezione  and  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo,  were 
produced  at  Rome  in  1709  and  1710,  respectively. 
In  1710  Handel  became  Kapellmeister  to  George, 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterward  George  I.  of  England. 
He  visited  London  in  1710  and  settled  there  per- 
manently in  1712,  receiving  a  yearly  income  of 
£200  from  Queen  Anne.  He  was  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  1720-28,  and  a  partner  of 
J.  J.  Heidegger  in  the  management  of  the  King's 
Theatre  1729-34.  He  gave  up  operatic  manage- 
ment entirely  in  1740,  after  he  had  lost  a  fortune 
in  the  business.  In  1751  he  became  blind.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Handel's  compositions  include  some  fifty  operas, 
twenty-three  oratorios,  and  a  large  amount  of 
church  music,  not  to  speak  of  his  instrumental 
pieces.  Though  his  operas  were  superior  to  those 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  have  now  been  supei^ 
seded  and  largely  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  detached  arias.  It  is  upon  his  oratorios 
that  his  fame  rests.  It  was  his  peculiar  service  to 
create  and  perfect  the  oratorio;  and  in  this  field  he 
is  still  supreme.  His  best  know^n  oratorios  are: 
Esther  (1720);  Savl  (1739);  Israel  in  Egypt  (1739); 
The  Messiah  (1742);  Samson  (1743);  Judas  Maeea- 
b<Bus  (1747);  and  Jcphihah  (1752).  His  works  were 
edited  by  S.  Arnold  (40  vols..  London,  1786),  and 
more  recently  by  F.  Chrysander,  for  the  German 
Handel-Gesellschaft  (100  vols.,  Leipsic,  185^94). 
See  Music,  Sacred. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  early  biography  ia  by  J.  Main- 
waring,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  .  .  .  Oeorge  Frederick 
Handel,  London,  1760.  Consult  further:  W.  S.  Rock- 
Btro,  Life  of  Handel,  ed.  G.  Grove,  London,  1883;    E.  B. 

B.  IlamHay,  Lectures  on  the  Oenius  of  H&ndel,  ib.  1862; 
F.  CrowBHt.  The  Great  Tone  PoeU,  ib.  1881;  A.  Reiss- 
mann,  Georg  Friedrich  Hikndel,  tein  Leben  und  aein€ 
Werke,  Berlin,  1882;  Mrs.  J.  Marshall,  H&ndel  in  Great 
Musicians  Series,  London,  1883:  C.  E.  Bourne,  The  Great 
Composers,  ib.  1888:  J.  C.  Hadden,  Handel,  ib.  1888; 
L.  EnKel,  From  Handel  to  HaUc,  ib.  1890:  J.  F.  Row- 
botham.  Private  Life  of  the  Great  Composers,  New  York, 
1893:    F.  Volbach,  Georg  Friedrich  HAndel,  Berlin,  1898; 

C.  L.  A.  Williams.  Handel,  Ixjndon,  1901:  W.  H.  Cum- 
minRs,  Handel,  ib.  1904;  S.  Taylor,  The  IndAtedness  </ 
Handel  to  Works  of  Other  Composers,  Cambridge,  1906. 

HANDICRAFTS,  HEBREW. 

The  Beginnings  (5  1).  Pottery  (5  6). 

Developed  by  City  Life.  Gilds     The  Stone-Cutter  (|  6). 

(5  2).  The  Carpenter  (5  7\ 

Metal-Working  (§  3).  Weaving  (|  8). 

The  Goldsmith  (§  4).  Other  Trades  (§  9). 

Handicraft  was  for  the  ancients  a  gift  of  God  like 
all  other  knowledj:;e,  so  that  the  Israelites  naturally 
placed  its  origin  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  hu- 
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manity  (Gen.  iv.  17,  22).     In  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi (see  Hammurabi  and  His  Code)  mention 

is  made  of  fully  developed  gilds  in 
I.  The  Babylonia,  and  doubtless  Syria  and 
Begin-  Palestine  also  possessed  them.  It  is 
nings.      probable  that  the  Israelites,  however, 

in  their  nomadic  period  had  only  [the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of,  perhaps,  metal- 
working  and  the  dressing  of  leather.  The  later 
theory  according  to  which  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  were  already 
skilled  craftsmen  (Ex.  xxv.  and  following  chapters) 
is  altogether  erroneous.  Even  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Palestine  their  progress  in  this  respect  was 
slow.  Baking,  spinning,  weaving,  and  the  sewing 
of  garments  were  for  a  long  time  the  work  of  the 
housewife;  the  husband  knew  how  to  tan  leather 
and  to  make  leather  bottles,  sandals,  and  straps; 
he  could  also  build  his  simple  dwelling  and  carve 
his  wooden  tools.  Only  metal-working  and  pottery 
appear  to  have  been  special  trades  from  the  earliest 
times. 

With  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  David  and  Solomon,  the  Israelites  gained 

access  to  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites 

2.  Developed  and  became  familiar  with  their  civi- 

by  City  Life,  lization.    Greater  prosperity  naturally 

Gilds.       brought    greater    requirements,    and 

special  trades  were  developed  for  their 
Ratisfaction.  Above  all  city  life  both  required  and 
permitted  a  speciahzation  of  labor.  In  the  cities 
the  artisans  were  grouped  together  in  the  bazaars 
according  to  their  trades.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
artisan  went  from  place  to  place  in  the  exercise  of 
his  trade.  The  maker  of  agricultural  implements 
wandered  from  village  to  village;  the  goldsmith 
went  to  the  house  of  his  customer;  the  armorer 
always  traveled  about.  The  gathering  of  the  work- 
men in  gilds  and  the  transmission  of  their  art 
from  father  to  son  took  place  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Babylonia;  the  organization  was  that  of  the  family. 
In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  the  gilds  were  put  upon  the 
same  plane  as  the  great  families  (Neh.  iii.  8).  The 
First  Book  of  Chronicles  (iv.  14,  21,  23)  names  the 
iplds  of  the  carpenters,  byssus-weavers,  and  potters, 
who  lived  in  separate  locahties.  Usually  people  of 
the  same  trade  lived  in  the  same  place — potters  in 
Gaza  and  Ramleh;   soap-boilers  in  Nablus. 

Metal-working  was  already  well  known  to  the 
Babylonians  about  3000  B.C.    Their  weapons  were 

always  of  bronze  or  of  copper,  hard- 
3*  Metal-  ened  by  an  alloy  of  tin.  Since  copper 
Workiiig.    is  foimd  in  Lebanon  and  was  brought 

thence  to  the  Babylonians,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  bronze  arrow-  and  lance-heads, 
axes,  knives,  chisels,  and  nails,  dating  from  about 
2000  B.C.  and  later,  have  been  found  in  Gaza,  Me- 
pddo,  and  Taanach.  Iron,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
known  to  the  Canaanites  and  Babylonians  only 
from  about  1000  B.C.,  and  it  only  gradually  took 
the  place  of  bronze.  When  the  "  iron  "  chariots 
of  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned,  the  writer  had  in 
mind  the  conditions  of  his  own  time;  chariots 
sheathed  with  bronze  must  be  meant.  According 
to  the  results  of  the  excavations  and  to  the  Biblical 
accounts,  bronze  was  the  metal  most  in  use  during 


the  earlier  years  of  the  monarchy.  Helmet,  shield, 
breast-plate,  greaves,  and  sword  are  of  bronze  (I 
Sam.  xvii.  5-7;  II  Sam.  xxii.  35).  Goliath's  iron 
spear-head  is  remarked  as  something  unusual  (I 
Sam.  xvii.  7).  Only  later  is  there  frequent  men- 
tion of  iron,  as  of  doors  sheathed  with  iron  and  iron 
bolts  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  breast-plates  (Job  xx.  24),  axes, 
and  hatchets  (Deut.  xix.  5,  xxvii.  5).  The  ore 
came  from  Lebanon  (cf.  Jer.  xv.  12),  and  furnaces 
for  its  smelting  are  mentioned  (Deut.  iv.  20;  Jer. 
xi.  4;  I  Kings  viii.  51).  The  Israehtes  did  not 
advance  as  far  as  the  casting  of  iron.  For  artistic 
work  only  bronze  was  used  (cf.  the  vessels  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  I  Kings  vii.  13  sqq.). 

The  Phenicians  always  had  a  kind  of  monopoly 
of  the  fabrication  of  vases,  dishes,  etc.,  and  it  can 

not  be  determined  in  the  case  of  such 

4.  The  Gold-  objects  whether  they  were  made  by 

smith.      the  Israelites  or  were  brought  from 

Phenicia.  The  same  may  he  said  of 
ornaments  and  other  objects  made  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  goldsmith  (zoreph)  is  often  mentioned. 
That  the  people  were  familiar  with  his  work  is 
shown  by  the  metaphors  referring  to  this  craft  used 
by  the  prophets,  such  as  the  melting  of  gold  in  the 
crucible,  its  purification  with  alkaline  salt  (bor,  Isa. 
i.  25),  soldering  (Isa.  xli.  7),  polishing,  and  the  like. 
Hanuner  and  anvil,  tongs  and  chisel,  crucible  and 
bellows,  and  especially  the  graver  are  the  gold- 
smith's tools.  The  art  of  appliqu6  in  gold  was  in 
great  favor.  Idols  formed  of  wood  or  metal  and 
overlaid  with  gold  were  much  fancied  (Isa.  xxx.  22; 
II  Kuigs  xviii.  16).  The  golden  calves  of  Dan  and 
Bethel  were  probably  made  in  this  style  (I  Kings  xii. 
28).  Fine  gold  thread  was  also  produced  to  be  in- 
terwoven in  costly  garments  (Ex.  xxviii.  6).  Gold 
was  brought  from  southern  Arabia  (Ophir,  Havilah, 
etc.)  by  the  Sabeans  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22). 

Information  concerning  the  potter's  art  is  quite 
full  through  the  rich  results  of  the  excavations  at 

Tell  cl-Hesy.     From  about  1400  B.C. 
5.  Pottery,  can  be  traced  the  influence  exercised 

by  the  art  of  Mycenae,  through  the 
medium  of  Phenicians  from  Cypnis,  upon  the  rude 
art  of  the  Canaanites.  This  appears  in  the  en- 
graved and  stamped  patterns,  consisting  of  wave 
lines,  crosses,  straight  lines,  curves,  etc.,  and  also 
in  the  painted  decorations  in  the  style  of  Mycense; 
geometric  figures  (circles,  wave  lines,  etc.)  and  rep- 
resentations of  birds  and  ibexes,  all  executed  in  the 
very  best  manner.  In  the  early  Israeli  tic  period 
Phenician  influence  is  dominant  both  in  the  form 
and  in  the  style  of  decoration.  Later,  about  700 
B.C.,  Greek  influence  asserts  itself  and  brilliant 
yellowish-brown  or  black  ware  is  found,  usually 
decorated  with  concentric  circles.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  determine  what  was  made  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  villages  and  what  was  brought  in  by 
Phenician  merchants,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
Israelites  quickly  assimilated  this  art.  The  proph- 
ets took  their  metaphors  from  the  potter's  art,  and 
they  speak  of  kneading  the  clay  (Jer.  xviii.  6),  which 
was  trodden  by  the  feet  (Isa.  xli.  25),  and  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  upon  which  the  vessel  was  formed 
(Jer.  xviii.  3).  This  wheel,  as  its  name  (obhnayim, 
I  dual)  indicates,  consisted  of  two  disks,  which  re- 
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volved  one  above  the  other.    It  was  worked  by 
the  feet  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  20). 

The  stone-cutter  {iaraah  ebhen)  was  also  a  builder. 
He  undertook  the  entire  construction  of  the  house. 

As  is  shown  by  tiiu  excavations,  the 
6.  The  dwelling-houses  were  always  small 
Stone-  huts,  with  walls  made  of  mud-bricks 
Cutter,      or  of  unhewn  stones  roughly  built  up; 

even  in  the  principal  cities  walls  built 
of  hewn  stones  were  rare.  As  tools  of  the  stone- 
cutter, in  addition  to  the  hammer  and  chisel,  the 
level  (II  Kings  xxi.  13;  Heb.  miahJjpeleth,  £}ng.  ver- 
sions, "  line  "),  the  line  (Isa.  xxviii.  17,  and  else- 
where), and  the  plummet  (Amos  vii.  7)  are  men- 
tioned. 

The  carpenter  (Jforash  *e%)  is  entrusted  with  the 
fabrication  of  all  wooden  articles  for  the  household, 

and  also  plows,  threshing-carts,  win- 

7.  The  Car-  nowing-shovcls,  and  the  Uke.    Some 

penter.      were  able  to  execute  fine  work  and 

carved  images  of  the  gods  (cf.  Isa.  xl. 
20,  xliv.  13-14).  They  worked  with  saws  (Isa.  x.  15), 
axes,  and  hatchets  (Deut.  xix.  5),  planes  (Isa.  xliv. 
13),  hammers  (Isa.  xliv.  12),  and  compasses  (Isa.  xliv. 
13);  line  and  rule  are  also  mentioned  (Isa.  xliv.  13). 
Weaving  was  mostly  done  at  home;  finer  fabrics 
were  brought  from  abroad.    The  oldest  method  of 

weaving  is  still  used  by  the  Bedouins; 
8.  Weaving,  threads  are  stretched  lengthwise  along 

the  ground  and  the  cross-thread  is 
pushed  through  with  the  fingers;  the  web  is  pushed 
together  with  a  wooden  reed.  The  Egyptians  had 
two  kinds  of  looms,  and  they  were  also  known  in 
Palestine.  In  the  Jiiiddle  Empire  the  loom  is  hori- 
zontal, the  beams  are  fastened  to  the  ground,  and 
the  weavers  crouch  down  in  working.  This  kind  of 
loom  is  suggested  in  the  story  of  Samson,  where 
Delilah  weaves  his  hair  into  the  warp  while  he  sleeps 
(Judges  xvi.  13-14).  In  the  New  Empire  the  loom 
is  upright;  above  and  below  are  stationary  beams; 
the  weavers  stood  and  wove  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward. Greek  sources  present  a  third  kind  of  loom, 
in  which  the  long  threads  of  the  warp  hung  from  a 
beam  above,  hold  taut  by  stones  attached  to  the 
ends;  in  this  loom  the  weaving  was  from  above 
downward.  Many  such  stones  have  been  found  in 
the  excavations,  and  suffice  to  show  that  this  type 
of  loom  existed  in  Palestine.  As  early  as  ancient 
Egyptian  looms,  the  shifting  of  the  even  and  un- 
even threads  of  the  warp,  which  miLst  lie  alternately 
above  and  below  the  woof,  was  accomplished  as 
follows:  the  uneven  threads  were  bound  by  strings 
to  a  stick  so  that  they  could  be  lifted  up  together; 
the  thread  of  the  woof  was  fastened  to  another  stick 
and  pushed  through  the  warp.  How  early  the 
shuttle  (Job  vii.  6)  came  into  use,  is  not  known. 
Variegated  garments,  striped  or  checked,  were  ad- 
mired by  the  IsraeUtes  and  in  Syria  generally. 

It  is  only  by  chance  that  the  tanners  and  dyers 
are  not  mentioned  among  other  artisans  in  the  Old 

Testament.     Bakers  are  found  only  in 
9.  Other     the  cities,  in  the  country  baking  being 
Trades,      done  at  home.    The  fullers  have  a  cer- 
tain importance,  but  also  a  bad  repute. 
They  made  woolen  fabrics  waterproof  by  felting  the 
wool  and  also  cleaned  old  clothes.   They  were  forced 


to  exercise  their  trade  outaide  of  the  city  of  Jeran. 
lem  on  account  of  the  bad  odors  produced  and  be- 
cause a  good  supply  of  water  was  needed  (Isi.  m)). 

I.  Benzuioel 
Bibuoobapht:  F.  Delitnch.  Jfdimkm  Handwulmlkm 
wur  Zeit  Jetu,  E^Uogen,  1876,  Ens.  transl.,  Jmtuk  Aiim 
Life,  London,  1877.  PhilAdelphia.  1888.  New  Yort  U8; 
H.  WincUer.  in  AtUMtamenUiehM  Fortehungen,  Uipic; 
1802:  P.  Rie«er.  Vertuch  einer  Tecknolooit  wdTum 
nologie  der  Handwerk€  in  der  Minak,  Btffin,  1804;  t 
Dmy.  Social  Life  of  Ihs  Hebrwm,  New  York.  1001;  Dl, 
.  iv.  807;  EB,  articles  "  Handierafte."  *' Metab."  "M. 
tery,"  "  Weaving." 

HANDS,   IMPOSmON   OF;    LATIHG  01  OT. 

See  Laying  on  op  Hands. 

HANER,   ha'ner,  JOHAHN :    Humanist;   b.  it 
Niuremberg,  date  not  known;  d.  at  Bamberg  c.  154i 
He  probably  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  must  hnt 
been  known  in  certain  circles  as  a  humanist  by 
1517.     He  gave  personal  advice  to  Leo  X.  in  ngud 
to  the  Lutheran  cause,  and  in  1524  addressed  aleCter 
to  Clement  VII.  recommending  certain  sli^t  eede- 
siastical  reforms,  in  the  manner  of  Elrasmus.   Odb 
month  later  he  urged  E^rasmus  to  come  forward  in 
behalf  of  the  threatened  Church,  but  his  addroM 
seem  to  have  made  no  impression.     In  1525  be 
became  preacher  of  the  cathedral  church  in  WOn- 
burg,  but  his  leanings  toward  the  Refonnation  sood 
compelled  him  to  leave.    As  he  had  started  from 
Erasmus,  he  was  more  inclined  toward  Zwin^  than 
toward   Luther.     He  attempted  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Siq>per. 
At  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1526  he  became  acquainted 
^ith  Landgrave  Philip,  who  took  him  into  his  serv- 
ice.   After  giving  up  his  position  at  Wtlrxburg,  he 
returned  to  Nuremberg  and  received  a  small  prebend 
there;    but  in  consequence  of  mortified  ambition, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  condition  of  the  church  in 
Nuremberg,  and  deficient  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  justification,  he  went,  in  1532,  to  Regens- 
burg  and  reentered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.   In 
1 533  he  sent  to  Jjandgrave  Philip  and  George  of  Sax- 
ony a  manuscript  treatise,  directed  against  the  Evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  justification,  Prophetia  vdus  ae 
nova  hoc  csty  tvra  scriptures  interpretatio.  De  syncera 
coffniiione  ChHsti,  which  Cochlsus  published  in  1534 
against  the  \\i\\  of  the  author.    Haner  was  answered 
by  Thomas  Venatorius,  preacher  of  Nuremberg,  in 
his  De  sola  fide  iiistificante  nos  in  oculis  dei  (1534; 
reprinted  1556).     In  the  beginning  of  1535  Haner 
liad  to  leave  Nuremberg  and  went  to  Bamberg, 
where  he  was  accepted  as  preacher  of  the  cathedral 
church  late  in  1541.     In  1535  he  sent  a  treatise  on 
the   council  to  Vergerio  and  in   1537  made  new 
propositions  to  the  pope.     In  1539  he  published  in 
Leipsic    Theses   Joannis   Haneri   NorUtergevuis  de 
pcenitentia,  in  which  he  attacked  Luther  and  tried 
to  influence  the  antinomian  controversy  (see  Anti- 

NOMIANISM  AND  AnTINOMIAN  CONTROVERSIES,   II). 

(T.  KOLDB.) 

Biblioqrapht:  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger,  ReformaHotu  i.  130 
sqq.,  Regensbtirg,  1851;  idem,  Beitr&ge  zur  po/iiiecAcn, 
kirchlichen  und  KuUurgeachidUe  der  eeche  lettten  Jakt' 
hunderte,  iii.  105  nqq..  Vienna.  1882;  F.  F.  von  Soden, 
BeitrHoe  zur  Geachichte  der  Reformation,  p.  354,  Nuremberg. 
1855;  A.  Haur.  Zwinali*  Theologie,  ii.  418  sqq.,  Halle, 
1889;  W.  FriedemtburK,  in  Beitr&ge  but  bayeriseken  Kir- 
chenaeechichte,  v.  (1899)  167.  Prof.  Kolde  purpoMs  to 
write  a  biography. 
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HAHHA,  WILLIAM:  Free  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  Nov.  26,  1808;  d.  in  London 
May  24, 1882.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  pariah  of  East  Kilbride,  near  Glasgow,  in  1835, 
and  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Skirling,  Peeble- 
diire,  in  1837.  He  was  an  active  supporter  of 
Thonas  Oialmers  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversy 
of  the  time;  and  at  the  disruption  of  1843  he  joined 
the  Free  Church,  taking  his  entire  congregation 
with  him.  In  1847  he  was  entrusted  with  the  prep- 
aiation  of  the  official  life  of  Chalmers,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  North 
British  Review,  In  1850  he  became  the  colleague 
of  Thomas  Guthrie  (q.v.)  in  the  St.  John's  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh,  where  he  preached  to  many 
devoted  hearers  till  his  retirement  in  1866.  His 
principal  works  are  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
oj  Thomas  Chalmers  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1849-52); 
W^ijfe  and  the  Huguenots  (1860);  and  Our  Lord's 
Life  on  Earth  (6  vols.,  1869).  He  edited  The  Pos- 
thumous Works  of  Thomas  Chalmen  (9  vols.,  1847- 
IS49);    also  A  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  of 

Thomas  Chalmers  (1853);  and  the  Letters  of  Thomas 

ErskineofLinlathen  (2vob.,  1877). 

Bibuoobapht:  DNB,  xxiv.  300-301. 

HAHN AH  (Hebr.  Hannah,  **  grace,  winsomeness  ") : 
A  Hebrew  feminine  name,  occurring  in  the  Bible 
and  Apocrypha  in  three  instances:  (1)  The  mother 
of  the  prophet  Samuel  (q.v.).  (2)  The  wife  of 
Tobit,  of  the  tribe  of  Nephthali  (Tobit  i.  9).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate  the  wife  of  Raguel  bears  the 
same  name  (Tobit  vii.  2,  8,  14,  16,  viii.  12;  LXX., 
Edna).  (3)  A  "  prophetess  "  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Luke  ii.  36-38,  where  the  English  versions  repro- 
duce the  Greek  form  Anna).  It  is  said  in  praise 
of  her  that  after  seven  years  in  marriage  she  had 
continued  in  widowhood  to  her  eighty-fourth  year.' 
Being  at  all  times  ready  and  receptive  for  divine 
revelations,  she  could  draw  near,  like  Simeon,  at 
the  ri^t  hour  to  greet  in  the  infant  Jesus  the  Re- 
deemer of  Israel,  prefiguring  the  widows  described 
in  I  Tim.  v.  5.  Arnold  ROeog. 

BnuooRAPHT:  DB,  ii.  209;  JE,  vi.  219-220,  and  the  litera- 
ture dted  under  Samukl. 

HAHHAH,  JOSEPH  ADDISON:  Chureh  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Warrington  (15  m.  e.  of  Liverpool), 
Lancashire,  Dec.  1,  1867.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  (College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1890),  and,  after 
being  assistant  master  at  Warrington  Grammar- 
school  in  1890-91,  was  ordered  deacon  in  1892,  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
chaplain  and  tutor  in  St.  John's  College,  Battersea 
(1892-95),  and  since  1895  has  been  principal  of 
the  Norwich  and  Ely  Diocesan  Training  College  at 
Norwich. 

HAHIIE,  hdn'e,  JOHANN  WILHELM :  (jerman  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Harber  (near  Lilneburg,  68  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Hanover)  Dec.  29,  1813;  d.  at  Eppendorf  (a  sub- 
urb of  Hamburg)  Nov.  21, 1889.  He  attended  gym- 
nasiums at  Hildesheim  and  Brunswick,  and  the  imi- 
versities  of  Gdttingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  receiving 
his  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Jena  in  1840,  after  having 
devoted  three  years  to  private  patristic  studies  at 


Wolfenbattel.  From  1840  to  1848  he  was  at  Bruns- 
wick, where  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  rationalis- 
tic clergy  of  the  city,  who  succeeded  in  debarring  him 
from  position  after  position,  so  that,  in  1851,  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  a  country  pastorate  at  the 
Hanoverian  village  of  Betheln.  He  removed  to  a 
similar  position  at  Salzhemmendorf  in  1854.  His 
fortune  changed,  however,  in  1861,  when  he  was 
called  to  Greifswald  as  pastor  of  St.  James's  and 
also  as  professor  of  practical  theology  at  the  univer- 
sity of  the  same  city.  He  retained  these  positions 
until  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1886,  after 
which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  at  Eppen- 
dorf. 

Hanne's  theological  position  was  essentially  pos- 
itive, although  his  poetic  and  philosophical  tend- 
encies brought  him  into  frequent  conflict  with  the 
strictly  orthodox  as  well  as  with  the  rationalists. 
At  a  later  period  he  entered  the  Protestantenverein, 
but  in  his  concluding  years  he  maintained  a  dis- 
tinctly irenic  attitude,  particularly  toward  younger 
colleagues  whose  views  differed  essentially  from 
his  own.  His  writings  comprise  the  following 
works: 

RationalitmuB  und  apeculaiive  TheologtB  in  Braun9chweio 
(Bnmawick.  1838);  Festreden  an  GebUdete  Ober  daa  Wesen 
dta  chrUiUcken  Olavbena,  inbeaondere  iiber  dot  VerhdtUniB  der 
QMchichUichen  Person  ChrUii  tur  Idee  dea  Christentunu  (1839); 
Friedrich  Schleiermacher  ala  rel%oi6eer  Oenius  Deutachlanda 
(1840);  Sokralea  aU  Genius  der  HumaniUU  (1841);  Der 
modeme  Nihiliamua  und  die  Strausa'ache  Glavbenalehre  im 
Verhaltnia  tur  Idee  der  chriatlichen  Religion  (Bielefeld,  1842); 
Anti-orthodox,  oder  gegen  Buchatabendienal  und  Pfaffentum 
und  fUr  den  freien  Geiat  der  Humanitdt  und  dea  Chrialentuma 
(Bninawick,  1846);  Der  freie  Glaube  im  Kampf  mit  den  the' 
ologiachen  Halbheiten  unarer  Tage  (1846);  Religidae  Mahn- 
ungen  zur  SUhne  (1848);  Vorhofe  turn  Glauben,  oder  daa 
Wunder  dea  Chriatentuma  im  Einklange  mit  Vemunft  und 
Natur  (3  parta,  Jena,  1850-51);  Zeitspiegelungen  (Hanoyer, 
1852);  Bekenntniaae,  oder  drei  Bficher  vom  Glauben  (1861); 
Die  Idee  der  ahaoluten  Pera6nliehkeit,  oder  GoU  und  aein  Ver- 
hAUnia  tur  Welt,  inbeaondere  tur  menachlichen  PeradnlicK- 
keit  (2  vols.,  1861-62);  Die  Zeit  der  deutachen  Freiheita- 
kriege  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fUr  die  Zukunft  dea  Reichea  Oottea 
und  aeiner  Gerechtigkeit  (1863);  AnH-Hengatenberg  (Elber- 
feld.  1867);  Der  Geiat  dea  Chriatentuma  (1867);  Die  chriat- 
liehe  Kirche  nach  ihrer  Stellung  und  Aufgabe  im  Reiche  der 
Sitaichkeit  (Berlin.  1868);  and  Die  Kirche  im  neuen  Reiche 
(1871).  (O.  Z6CKLERt.) 

Bibliography:   His  own  Drei  BUeher  vom  Glauben,  pp.  79- 
122,  Hanover,  1865,  contains  autobiographical  material. 

HANIHNGTON,  JAMES:  Anglican  missionary 
bishop  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa;  b.  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint  (8  m.  from  Brighton),  England,  Sept.  3, 
1847;  d.  in  Uganda,  Africa,  Oct.  29,  1885.  He 
studied  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1873; 
M.A.,  1875;  D.D.,  1884);  was  ordained  deacon  and 
became  curate  at  Martin  hoe  and  Trentishoe  1874, 
and  of  St.  George's,  Hurstpierpoint,  1875;  was  or- 
dained priest  1876.  In  1882  he  offered  himself  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  the  Central  Africa 
mission  at  Rubaga  for  a  period  of  five  years,  was 
accepted,  and  reached  Msalala  on  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  the  same  year,  when  a  severe  illness  com- 
pelled his  return.  He  resumed  his  duties  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint, but  in  1884  was  offered  the  bishopric 
named  above,  then  newly  created,  accepted  it,  was 
consecrated  June  24, 1884,  and  sailed  the  same  year, 
reaching  Mombasa  Jan.  24,  1885.  He  determined 
to  open  up  a  new  road  by  a  healthier  route  through 
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the  Masai  country  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  which 
he  reached  Oct.  17.  This  approach  from  a  new 
direction  alarmed  the  natives,  who  feared  encroach- 
ments from  the  whites,  and  the  bishop  and  his  com- 
pany were  seized  by  Chief  Mwanga  of  Uganda,  on 
Oct.  21,  and  were  put  to  death  eight  days  later. 

Bibliography:  E.  C.  Dawson,  Jamet  Hannington,  First 
Bishop  of  Eaatem  Equatorial  Africa,  London,  1887;  DNB, 
xxiv.  307-308. 

HANOVER.     See  Prussia. 

HANSIZ,  han'sits,  MARCUS:  Jesuit  church  his- 
torian; b.  near  Volkermarkt  (47  m.  s.w.  of  Graz), 
Carinthia,  Apr.  23, 1683;  d.  at  Vienna  Sept.  5, 1766. 
He  was  educated  at  Ebemdorf  and  Vienna,  and 
became  a  teaciier  of  philosophy  and  liistory,  first  at 
Graz  and  later  at  various  other  places.  Inspired 
by  special  histories  of  the  Church  in  France,  Italy, 
and  England,  he  began  a  comprehensive  Germania 
sacrOf  commencing  with  the  history  of  the  church 
at  Lorch,  the  diocese  of  Passau,  and  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Salzburg,  which  formed  the  first  two  volumes 
(Augsburg,  1727-29).  After  1731  he  occupied  him- 
self partly  with  minor  works  and  partly  with  the 
collection  of  materials  for  the  third  volume  of  his 
great  work,  which  was  designed  to  comprise  the 
history  of  the  diocese  of  Regensburg,  as  well  as  with 
gathering  data  for  the  bishoprics  of  Vienna,  Neu- 
stadt,  Seckau  Gurk,  Lavant,  and  the  history  of 
Carinthia.  He  was  able,  however,  to  publish  only 
the  introduction  to  this  volume  (Vienna,  1754),  for 
the  controversy  in  which  his  researches  involved 
him  with  the  canons  of  St.  Emmeram  led  him  to 
retire  from  all  literary  activity.  Nevertheless,  his 
interest  in  the  work  was  unabated  until  his  death. 
After  his  decease  appeared  his  Analecta  pro  historia 
CarinthuB  (Klagenfurt,  1872).  Even  in  its  frag- 
mentary state,  the  Germania  sacra  forms  a  note- 
worthy product  of  German  industry  and  a  valuable 
preliminary  for  the  liistory  of  Germany  and  its 
Church;  and  its  author  was  characterized  not  only 
by  learning,  diligence,  and  perspicuity,  but  also  by 
love  of  truth  and  historical  critical  ability. 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

Bibuographt:  A.  and  A.  de  Backer,  iScrivains  de  la  com- 
pagnie  de  Jitua,  ii.  285,  7  vols.,  Lidge,  1853-61;  H.  Hur- 
ter,  Nomenclator  literariua  recentioria  theologias  catholica, 
ill.  109-111,  Innsbruck.  1883. 

HAPAX  LEGOMENON  or  EIREMENOIf  (Gk. 
"  Once  said  "  or  "  spoken  "):  An  expression  used  in 
cxegetical  or  text-critical  works  signifying  that  the 
word,  phrase,  or  combination  is  not  known  to 
exist  elsewhere,  or  at  least  is  singular  in  the  book 
or  author  under  discussion. 

HAPHTARAH,haf-ta'ra  ("  conclusion,"  pi.  Haphr 
paroth):  Reading  lessons  or  paragraphs  taken  from 
the  Prophets,  read  after  the  Law  in  the  morning  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogues  on  Sabbaths  and  feast- 
days,  and  in  the  afternoon  services  on  fast-days. 
The  passage  chosen  has  some  relation,  which,  how- 
ever, is  often  very  indirect,  to  the  section  previously 
read  from  the  I^w.  See  Bible  Text,  I.,  2,  §  2; 
Synagogue. 

Bibliography:  C,  A.  BrigRS,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  p. 
179,  New  York,  1899. 


HAPPER,  ANDREW  PATTON:  Presbyterian,  b. 
near  Monongahela  City,  Penn.,  Oct.  20,  1818;  d.  at 
Wooster,  O.,  Oct.  27,  1804.  He  was  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  1835,  at 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegany,  Pa., 
1843,  and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvjmia  1844.  In  1844  he  became  a  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canton,  China.  While 
on  a  visit  to  America  in  1885-86  he  raised  funds  to 
establish  the  Christian  College  of  China,  now  the 
Canton  Christian  Ck)llege  at  Honglok  opposite  the 
city  of  Canton.  In  1891  he  returned  to  America  to 
live. 

HAPPINESS:  This  is  not  a  simple  sensation, like 
the  enjoyment  of  a  piece  of  good  fortune;  it  is  rather 
a  state  of  complete  satisfaction;  again,  it  is  not, 
like  bliss,  a  part  of  some  other-woridly  good,  and 
therefore  to  find  its  realization  in  the  other  life; 
it  rather  belongs  to  the  mimdane,  and  is  enjoyed  in 
the  present  life.  In  this  sense  the  idea  is  often 
utilized  in  ancient  ethics  as  the  ruling  principle  of 
action.  Plato  alone  regarded  as  the  object  of  effort 
participation  in  an  other-woridly  good  through  the 
knowledge  of  "  ideas,"  especially  of  the  highest 
**  idea,"  viz.,  God.  CJonsequently,  Plato's  noticm 
approximates  that  of  Christianity,  but  without  be- 
ing able  to  bring  this  bliss  into  connection  with  the 
ethics  which  has  its  motive  force  i^ithin.  In  the 
development  of  Christian  ethics,  the  connection  of 
ethics  with  the  striving  for  happiness  was  restated 
in  the  time  of  the  "  Enlightenment,"  but  resulted 
only  in  a  refined  Epicureanism.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kant  energetically  opposed  this  eudemonism  by 
emphasizing  the  absolute  and  independent  worth  of 
the  moral  law  apart  from  its  utilitarian  bearing. 
To  be  sure,  he  regarded  as  man's  highest  good  the 
union  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  derived  there- 
from tlie  notions  of  immortality  and  God.  But  his 
demand  for  morality,  according  to  Kant,  is  to  be 
satisfied  for  its  own  sake  without  reference  to  these 
moral  postulates.  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
mitigate  this  vigorous  legalism,  and  as  a  result 
happiness  was  brought  again  into  close  relationa 
with  morality.  That  happiness  is  not  the  highest 
end  of  man  is  emphatically  affirmed  by  that  pes- 
simism whose  extreme  assertion  is  that  man  is  des- 
tined to  unhappiness — a  position  which  is  at  the  other 
extreme  from  that  of  a  false  optimism  (see  Opti- 
mism; Pessimism).  The  Christian  doctrine  rejects 
both  extremes.  It  teaches  that  man  may  obtain 
full  self-satisfaction  only  as  something  other- 
worldly, as  Blessedness  (q.v.).  By  that  bliss  which 
is  established  in  his  life  and  perfected  in  the  life 
to  come,  besides  obtaining  a  relative  mundane 
blessedness  (cf.  Matt.  vi.  33),  he  helps  to  usher  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  with  its  gifts  of  peace  and  joy 
and  its  laws  of  love  to  God  and  to  neighbor,  and  so 
to  further  the  complete  development  of  humanity 
in  this  world.  F.  Sieffkrt. 

Biblioqraphy:  J.  Mansic,  in  Expositor,  ser.  1,  vols,  iz.- 
X.;  idem  in  DB,  ii.  300-301;  G.  Hodges,  The  Purm»it  of 
Happineaa,  New  York.  1906;  L.  Abbott,  ChnsVe  Seenl 
of  Happiness,  ib.  1907;  DCG,  i.  702-703. 

HARAN,  h^'ran  (Hebr.  Paran;  Gk.  Karrat):  Tlie 
name  of  the  most  important  city  in  North  Meso- 
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potamU,  Bituatad  id  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Balichj 
driy  oelebiated  as  a  seat  of  worship  of  the  moon- 
pA,  ll$  ruins,  three  Engtiah  miles  in  circuit,  lie 
a  d»y'a  journey  southeast  of  Urfa-Edessa.  The 
fiymdogy  of  the  name  m  obscure;  the  Assyrian 
ibcm  of  the  word,  ^arranu,  connects  it  with  the 
«wd  for  road,  and  with  its  location  on  the  caravan 
Touta  between  Syria  and  the  Ea^t, 

Souices  for  the  pre-AissyTian  history  of  North 
Mesopotamia  unfortunately  still  lie  buried  in  the 
!      mawds  of  the  valleyi  of  the  Chabor  and  the  Balich. 
Sli^t  mvestigations  by  Layard  along  the  Chabor 
btrought.  to  light  some  pre^As33man  monunientit, 
T6c  coune  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history 
dAQw$  that  from   prehistoric   limes    North   Meso- 
potamia was  a  re^on  of  great  BabyloDian'Semitic 
stites;  and  Winckler  plaj?es  here  the  state  of  Kis- 
fitati,  a  region  which  gave  one  of  the  titles  much  used 
by  Babylonian  kings,  of  which  region  Haran  was 
perhaps  the  capital  and  most  important  city.     The 
"  hmd  of  Hajan  "  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  had 
gneaf  importance  both  for  the  commerce  of  Assyria 
UKf  Babylonia  and  for  the  religious  devetopment 
of  ;lsjsyria.     The  oldest  reports  of  North  Mesopo- 
tamia are  in  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.),  and  show 
the  region  as  being  at  the  time  under  the  control  of 
the  Mitamii.    The  rule  of  the  Mitanni  was  ovcr- 
throisTi  by   Assyria   200  years  later,   when  Shal- 
maneser   I.   assumed   the   title   king  of   Kisshati. 
Tiglath-pileser  L  hunted  elephants  in  the  land  of 
H&ran;    Shalmaneser  II.  built  a  temple  to  Sin  in 
the  city.     Later  the  district  took  part  in  the  revolt 
against  Assyria,  and  paid  a  heavy  penalty  therefor. 
Aft^r  the  downfall  of  Assyria  the  regioa  came  under 
ChaJdean  control,  after  devastation  by  the  Umman- 
Majida,  and  Nabonidus  rebuilt  the  city  of  Haran  and 
the  temple  for  the  moon-god.     In  Christian  times 
it  was  an  important  center  of  heathenism  until  the 
Middle  Ages. 

There  are  still  indications  in  traces  of  roads  of  the 
imiKJrtance  of  Haran  for  trade  in  early  times*  and 
£sek.  xjcvii.  23  speaks  of  its  commerce  %ith  Phe- 
nicia.  Of  its  influence  in  rehgion  over  a  large  region 
there  are  monument-s  from  near  Aleppo  and  Senjirli. 
According  to  the  Old  Testament,  Haran  in  Aram- 
naharaiin  was  the  place  of  the  theophany  which 
directed  Abraham  to  leave  his  country  and  kindred, 
of  EUexer^a  wooing  of  Rebekah  for  Isaac,  of  Jacob's 
fourteen  yean  of  senitude,  and  the  place  of  depar- 
ture of  the  migrations  of  the  Terahites  to  Canaan. 
Aceoiding  to  another  tradition,  Haran  is  merely  the 
second  point  of  departure,  the  original  place  being 
Ur  of  the  Cbaldees.  The  version  in  P,  gi\nng  the 
derivation  from  Ur,  is  probably  based  on  earher 
reports  in  E,  since  not  without  cogent  reasons  would 
a  narrator  of  that  time  derive  the  Hebrew  origins 
from  the  land  of  thei  r  foes ,  The  two  tradi  tions  have 
a  connection  in  so  far  as  both  cities  were  noted  seats 
of  the  same  cult,  though  in  Ur  the  moon-god  was 
called  Nannar,  in  Haran,  Sin*  Laban  is  it^lf  a 
poetical  name  for  the  deity  of  Haran^  while  Sarah 
recalls  the  Assyrian  Sarralu,  the  consort  of  the 
moiin-god.  and  Milcah,  the  name  of  the  wife  of 
Nahor,  is  reminiscent  of  the  Assyrian  vmlkoiu, 
"  princess,'*  a  title  under  which  Ishtar  was  wor- 
shiped in  Haran,  A.  Jeeemiab. 
v.— 10 


BiBLtoiiRAuPHr!  Dh  a.  OhwolflOD*  Di9  StsMgf  un^l  der  ^sa- 
&i«mur,  port  i.,  St.  Peteraburg,  1856;  J.  H»Mvyt  MtUin^wB 
d'&pitp-aphie.  Plana,  1874;  idem*  in  Bevue  »^mitx<iur.  18U4: 
E.  ScLrader,  KttiUnMehnftsn  und  G^diichtshrachunff, 
ijf\^>mn,  1373;  idfim.  in  KAT,  pp.  29  nqq.i  et  paaidm; 
a,  KiCtel,  in  Thxologiai^  Studien  aua  WUrtUmberff,  1S36, 
pp.  193  wqq.;  idem,  (J^diicktM  dm-  fi^tfru^,  pp.  135, 
Qotba*  18S8,  Ebg,  tnuLbl.,  Loudoa.  1895;  Aiii9Woii.h.  in 
P^SBA,  1801.  pp,  387  (iqq.;  A.  Me  a,  OtMchirAir  der  SUidi 
ftftrran,  «Slr-iubii^,  1892;  H.  Wine^lder,  Altm'Unlalifehe 
Ffjftchunffen.  partN  i.-ii.,  Leipsic,  1802;  Idem,  GstehichU 
Bohjjflorkui'.ni  und  Auyriem,  pp.  l-t^  f>qc|..  ib.  1892;  A.  H» 
Sayt?o.  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  JifitnumentM.  London, 
1S94;  H.  F,  IldmoU,  Weltottchichtt,  vol  m.,  p&rt  I, 
Uipaiu.  189«;    DB.  iL  301;    EB,  ii.  1901-63. 

HAItBAUGH,  HENRY;  German  Reformed 
Chureh;  b.  UiMir  Waynes  borough^  Pa.,  Oct.  28, 
1817:  d.  at  Merceraburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1867. 
After  studying  at  Marshall  CoUege  (1840-43),  he 
held  pastorates  at  Lewiwburg,  Pa.  (1843-50), 
Lancaster  (1^50-60),  and  Lebanon  (1860-63).  From 
1863  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of  theology  at 
the  Mercereburg  Seminaiy,  He  was  a  man  of 
indefatigable  indmtry,  and  a  prominent  exponent 
of  the  Mercerfiburg  theology  (q.v.).  He  edited  tlie 
Guardmn  1849-66,  contributed  to  the  Reformed 
Church  Me^Benger  1861-67,  edited  the  Mercer^burg 
Review  for  some  time  before  hia  death,  compiled 
numerous  ahnanacs  for  the  board  of  publication  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  books.  His  more  important  works  are:  Heaven, 
or  tht  Sainted  Dead  (Philadelphia,  184S);  Heavenly 
RecognUion  (1851);  The,  Heavenly  Horne  (1853); 
Life  of  Miehml  SeMaUer  (1857);  Faihers  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  Europe  and  America 
(2  vob.T  1857);  Hymrm  and  ChanU  (Lebanon,  1861), 
of  which  the  best  knowTi  is  the  hymn,  Jesus,  I  live 
to  thee;  and  the  collection  of  poems  written  in 
^'  Pennsylvania  German,"  called  Harbaugh^9  Harfe 
(Philadelphia,  1870),  which  enjoyed  a  wide  popu- 
larity. 
BtBLiooRAPHT:    Linii  Uu-b&ugh,  Life  of  Reiy,  Hcnru  Har- 

IxMueh,  Pbikdelphim  1900. 

HARDEIfBERG,   ALBERT  RIZAEUS:    German 

Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  HardcnbtTg  (75  m.  n.e, 
of  Amsterdam X  Holland,  1510;  d. 
Early  Life,  at  Emden  (120  m.  w.  of  Hamburg) 
May  18^1574.  His  name  was  assumed 
from  his  birthplace;  posaibly  the  family  name  was 
Eizius*  At  tSie  a^  of  seven  he  attended  the  school 
of  the  Brethren  at  Groningen,  where  Gesewin  von 
Halen  was  his  teacher  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren 
OF  the).  There  he  must  have  learned  the  views  of 
WesscL  In  1527  he  went  to  the  "  red  school  "  of 
the  famous  Aduard  monastery,  where  he  read 
diligently  the  classics,  the  Fathers,  and,  more  tlian 
anything  else,  the  Bible,  and  was  also  a  close  student 
of  history.  By  1530,  w^hen  he  entered  the  Umveraity 
at  Louvain,  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  wri- 
tingB  of  Wessel,  and  shrank  from  the  quibbles  of  the 
scholoatlc  theologians,  though  he  had  not  con- 
sciously joined  the  Reformation*  Although  at 
Louvain  the  atmosphere  was  entirely  againit  the 
Reformation,  yet  Hardenberg  and  lus  friends, 
through  their  private  reading,  became  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  ideas.  When  he  had  obtained 
his  degree  he  left  Louvain  and  turned  his  steps 
toward  Italy,  but,  falling  ill  on  the  road,  betook 
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himself  to  Mainz.  There  he  became  a  doctor  of 
theology;  he  then  returned  to  Louvain,  where 
he  lectured  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  with  great 
success.  He  openly  taught  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  without,  however,  ranging  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  Still,  his 
opponents  roused  themselves  against  him,  and  he 
would  have  been  carried  to  Brussels  and  condemned 
as  a  heretic  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  opposition 
of  the  citizens  and  students.  He  withdrew  to 
Aduard,  where  he  remained  three  years  (1540-42  or 
43).  While  there  he  visited  Hermann  of  Wied  (q.  v.) 
archbishop  of  Cologne;  he  also  had  relations  with 
Melanchthon,  and  with  Johannes  a  Lasco,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  Aduard,  which  meant  for  him 
openly  to  espouse  the  Reformation.  On  Melanch- 
thon's  advice  he  went  to  Wittenberg  (June,  1543), 
where  he  met  Luther;  and  he  became  an  especial 
friend  of  Melanchthon  and  Paul  Eber.  Hardenberg 
was  summoned  by  the  archbishop  of  CJologne  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  Reformation  (Feb.  or  Mar., 
1544),  with  whom  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Speyer. 
The  plan  of  Reformation,  devised  by  Butzer  and 
Melanchthon,  and  assented  to  by  the  archbishop, 
was  warmly  approved  by  Hardenberg,  even  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  Luther.  Hardenberg  became 
very  useful  to  the  archbishop,  who  retained  him  in 
service  until  the  archbishopric  again  became  Roman 
Catholic  by  the  archbishop's  resignation  (Jan.  25, 
1547).  Hardenberg  was  then  for  a  short  time  pastor 
at  Einbeck,  afterward  military  chaplain  to  Count 
Christopher  of  Oldenburg;  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Drakenberg  (May,  1547),  and,  although  wounded, 
took  part  in  the  entry  of  the  victorious  army  into 
Bremen. 

At  Bremen  the  count  appointed  him  cathedral 
preacher  despite  the  protests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop.    Hardenberg  retained  this 
Views      position  till  1561,  and  these  fourteen 
on  the      years  were  the  most  fruitful  period  of 
Lord's      his  life.    His  only  official  duties  were 
Supper,     to  preach  twice  a  week  and  to  conduct 
a  course  of  lectures  in  Latin.    At  first 
Jacob  Propst  and  Johann  Timann  (q.v.),  the  most 
noted  preachers  of  the  time  in  Bremen,  seemed  fully 
in  accord  with  him;  whether  they  knew  nothing  of 
his   un-Lutheran  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,   or 
whether  they  were  willing  to  ignore  them  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  can  not  be  decided.    This  peace  did 
not  last  long,  for  in  1547  the  difiPerences  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  discussed, 
but  were  smoothed  over  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
declaration  of  Hardenberg  regarding  the   Lord's 
Supper  (Jan.,  1548),  in  which  he  says  that  Christ 
is  in  truth  given  and  received  in  the  Eucharist,  in 
all  his  entirety  both  as  God  and  man;    that  bread 
and  wine  are  visible,  sacred  signs  which  present  and 
impart  to  us  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord;  who- 
soever partakes  in  faith  of  the  sacrament  really 
partakes  of  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.     Melanchthon  approved  of  this,  Johannes 
a  Lasco  did  not. 

When  the  controversies  on  the  subject  broke  out 
again  outside  of  Bremen,  and  especially  the  one 


between  Westphal  and  Calvin,  the  colleagues  of 

Hardenberg   began    to  question  more  closely  hii 

attitude    toward     the    doctrines    of 

Contro-     Luther;  Lasco  also  inquired  into  the 

yersy  with  difference  between  him  and  his  col- 
Tunann*  leagues;  so  it  came  about  that,  al- 
though Hardenberg  still  tried  to  main- 
tain peace,  the  strife,  at  first  hidden,  came  to 
an  open  rupture.  Affairs  in  East  Friesland  also 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis;  there  Lasco  had  to 
leave  Emden,  partly  on  account  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Haridenberg.  Timann  saw  in  these 
controversies  a  danger  for  the  Bremen  church, 
and  so  he  published  a  tract  proving  that  the  opin- 
ions of  all  orthodox  leaders  of  the  church  coincided 
with  Luther's.  Hardenberg,  against  whom  the  tract 
was  directed,  took  offense  chiefly  at  the  doctrine  of 
the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Timann  was 
desirous  that  all  the  ministers  at  Bremen  should 
sign  his  tract,  and,  when  Hardenberg  and  two  others 
refused,  began  to  preach  against  them  (Lent,  1556). 
The  senate  tried  to  allay  the  controversy  by  a  con- 
ference (Easter,  1556).  Then  Hardenberg  asserted 
that  shortly  before  his  death  Luther  had  said 
to  Melanchthon  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  been  too  much  discussed,  and  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  Melanchthon's  suggestion  of  pub- 
lishing a  pamphlet  to  assuage  the  controversy; 
however,  he  urged  Melanchthon  to  do  something 
about  it  after  his  death.  This  had  been  told  Harden- 
berg by  Melanchthon  in  Wittenberg  (July,  1554). 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Hardenberg  so  under- 
stood the  declaration  of  Melanchthon,  but  he  was 
mistaken;  Luther  cannot  have  given  such  advice 
to  Melanchthon. 

The  strife  was  not  ended  by  the  conference;  the 

council  sent  to  Wittenberg  for  an  opinion,  also  to 

the  ministers  in  Brunswick,  Magde- 

Opinion  of  burg,      Hamburg,      LOneburg,      and 
Wittenberg;  LQbeck.   The  opinion  from  Wittenberg 

Expulsion  was  not  opposed  to  Hardenberg's,  but 

of  Harden-  it  warned  against  mingling  irrelevant^ 
berg.       subjects    with    the    doctrine    of    the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  urged  agreement 
with  the  form  cum  pane  sumitur  corpus;   the  an- 
swers of  the  ministers  in  the  cities  approved  the  creed 
of  the  preachers  of  Bremen,  and  warned  against  the 
sacramentarians.    So  the  council  decided  fully  to 
remove  Hardenberg  in  order  to  obtain  peace  in  the 
churoh.     However,  nothing  decisive  was  done  at 
that  time.    Later,  Heshusius,  who  succeeded  Ti- 
mann at  Bremen,  advised  an  open  debate,  which 
was  scheduled  to  take  place  on  May  20,   1560. 
Hardenberg  was  forbidden  to  take  part,  and  the 
archbishop  referred  the  matter  to  the  diet  opened  at 
Brunswick  (Feb.  3,  1561).    The  diet  decreed  that 
Hardenberg  should  leave  Bremen  within  fourteen 
days,  which  he  did.    He  lived  until  1565  in  the 
monastery  of  Rastede,  near  Oldenburg,  busied  with 
literary  labors;  he  was  elected  pastor  at  Sengwardm 
(1565),  and  afterward  served  at  Emden,  where  he 
continued  to  find  success  as  a  preacher. 

Carl  Bertheatt. 

Biblioorapht:  In  Bindaeil's  ed.  of  the  CR  is  some  eorr»> 
spondenoe  between  Melanchthon  and  Hardenbers;  ooq- 
Hult  the  index,  x.  369,  449,  and  note,  also,  A.  L.  Hormitt- 
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jwd.  Cmmpondanee  dea  rifarmaUun,  ix.  286.  Paria,  1807. 
Oooralt:  D.  Gerdes,  Hut.  motuum  eceUtJoBtieorum  in 
.  .  .  Brmenti  1547-61,  Qroningen,  1756;  C.  A.  Salig, 
VoBaUtiidiQ9  HiaiorU  der  augabvrffUdien  KonfMtum,  iii. 
716-763.  Halle.  1735;  E.  Wagner.  Dr.  Albert  Harden- 
brgt  Ml  Dem  mu  Bremen  getOkretee  Lehrami,  Bremen. 
1779:  W.  Sefaweekendieck.  Dr.  Albert  Hardenberg,  £m- 
dtn.  1869;  B.  Spiegel.  Albert  RUaeua  Hardenberg,  Brem- 
M,  1860;  H.  Sehmid,  Der  Kampf  der  lutheruchen  Kirche 
vm  LvAflpf  Lehre  votn  Abendmahlt  pp.  186-104,  Leipdo 
1873;  iJOB.  x.  558  sqq. 

HARDING,  STEPHEN:  Third  abbot  of  Ctteaux; 
b.  of  parents  in  good  position  at  Sherborne,  Dorset- 
shire, England,  early  in  the  second  half  of  the 
devsDth  centuiy;  d.  at  Ctteaux  Mar.  28,  1134. 
He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Sherborne, 
and  received  the  tonsure  at  Molesme,  near  Dijon, 
taking  the  name  of  Stephen.  He  became  a  rigid 
iseetie,  and  was  one  of  the  party  which  left  Molesme 
in  1078  to  found  a  new  monastery  at  Citeaux  and 
the  GSsterdan  Order.  In  1 1 10  he  succeeded  Alberic 
IB  abbot.  The  strictness  of  his  rule  repelled  new 
nemben  and  the  conununity  steadily  grew  smaller, 
till  in  1113  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (q.v.)  with  thirty 
of  his  friends  came  to  the  monastery  and  instituted 
the  period  of  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  order. 
Before  Stephen's  death  the  number  of  houses  came 
to  be  ab(nit  one  hundred,  of  which  he  founded 
thirteen  in  person.  His  ability  as  an  organizer  was 
great  he  had  influence  with  both  ecclesiastical  and 
Rcular  rulers,  and  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Cistercians.  Stephen  resigned  his  office  the  year 
before  he  died.  He  drew  up  the  Carta  carUatis, 
vhieh  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  in  1119, 
tod  made  a  fine  copy  of  the  Bible  for  use  at  Ctteaux, 
reriiing  the  Latin  text  by  the  help  of  certain  Jews 
vhoeztdained  the  Hebrew  to  him.  Two  sermons 
m  attributed  to  him,  and  tw:)  of  his  letters  are 
preserved  among  the  letters  of  Bernard  (xlv.,  xlix.). 
See  Gdterciamb. 

ftsuoQiAPHT:  Souroee  are:  William  of  Malmeebury.  D« 
n^  gattiB  ragum  Anohrum,  book  iv.,  chaps.  334-337. 
«L  T.  D.  Hardy.  2  voIb..  London.  1840.  Eng.  tranal..  in 
Clwek  Hieloriane  of  England,  vol.  iv..  ib.  1855;  A.  Du- 
*««B.  HiBtoria  Normannorum  acriptareM,  pp.  711-714 
I^  1610;  W.  Dugdale.  Monaatiam  Anglieanum,  v. 
220-226.  London.  1840:  ASB,  Apr.,  ii.  406  sqq.  Con- 
nH:  Hiabrira  UttSraira  de  Franca,  xi.  213  aqq.;  L.  Bour^ 
fun.  La  Chmra  francaiae  au  xii.  aUcle,  p.  380,  Paris.  1870; 
H*lFot»  Ordraa  monaatiquea,  vol.  v.,  chap.  xxxiiL;  Heim- 
boehv,  Orden  und  Kongregationen,  i.  423  sqq.,  420-430, 
M.452;  GeilUer.  Auieura  aaerSa,  xiv.  230-232;  KL,  xi. 
767-768;  DNB,  xxiv.  333-335. 

HAHDOUm,  ftr^'da'an',  JEAN:    French  Jesuit; 

b.  at  Quimper  (36  m.  s.s.e.  of  Brest),  in  Brittany, 

1646;  d.  in  Paris  Sept.  3,  1729.    He  early  entered 

the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  remained  sixty- 

mvta  jean.    He  wrote  at  first  on  numismatics. 

Id  1093  he  stated  in  a  treatise  that  nearly  all  the 

dasmsB  had  been  written  in  the  thirteenth  century 

bf  monks  under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  Severus 

jljthontiiu.    In  a  treatise.  De  nummis  Herodiadum, 

be  held  that  Herod  was  an  Athenian,  a  pagan,  and 

Hatonist,   and  in  his  commentary  on  the   New 

ToiUment  he  stated  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles 

bad  preached  in  Latin.    The  authorities  of  his  order 

nsqidred  him  to  recant  his  errors,  and  he  submitted, 

but  retained  his  convictions.    He  is  most  worthy 

of  remembrance  for  his  editions  of  Themistius  in 

Qreek  and  Latin  (Paris,  1684),  and  of  Pliny  the 


Elder  (1685,  6  vols.,  inusum  Delphini;  revised,  1723, 
3  vols.),  which  is  still  the  m  st  prized  edition  of  this 
author.  In  his  ConcUiorum  coUectio  regia  maxima 
(12  vols.,  Paris,  1715),  he  described  all  the  church 
councils  from  34  to  1714,  including  more  than 
twenty  councils  whose  history  had  not  been  pub- 
lished before.  Of  his  numerous  other  works  may 
be  mentioned  Chronologia  Veteris  Testamenti  ad 
mdgatam  veraumem  exacta  et  nummis  arUiquis 
iUustrata  (Paris,  1677);  Paraphrase  de  VEccUsiaste 
(1729);  Commentarius  in  Novum  Testamentum 
(Amsterdam,  1742).  A  part  of  his  manuscripts  was 
published  after  his  death  by  the  Abb6  d'Olivet, 
under  the  title  Opera  varia  (Amsterdam,  1733). 

(C.  Ptendkr.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  L.  E.  Dapin,  BibHotMque  dea  axUeura  eedS- 
aiaatiquea,  xix.  100.  35  vols..  Paris.  1608-1711;  A.  and  A. 
de  Backer,  Bibliotkkque  dea  icrivaina  de  la  eompaanie  de 
J6aua,  ii.  32-48.  Li^.  1872;  KL,  ▼.  1501-04;  Liohten- 
berger,  E8R,  vi.  85-87. 

HARDT,  hOrt,  HERMANN  VON  DER:  German 
orientalist,  exegete,  and  historian;  b.  at  Melle 
(62  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bremen)  Nov.  15,  1660;  d.  at 
Hehnstedt  Feb.  28,  1746.  His  parents  had  settled 
at  Melle  as  refugees  from  the  religious  persecution 
in  Holland.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasia  of 
Herfurt,  OsnabrUck,  and  Coburg,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  where  he  studied  theology  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1683, 
when  he  was  appointed  privat-docent.  In  1686  he 
went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  established  himself  as 
privatr<Iocent  in  Oriental  and  classical  languages. 
There  he  came  into  contact  with  Valentin  Alberti, 
who  had  interested  a  number  of  theological  students 
in  a  deeper  and  more  practical  study  of  the  Bible. 
In  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  new 
movement,  Hardt  went  to  Dresden  and  spent  a  year 
with  Philipp  Jacob  Spener,  and  he  then  resolved  to 
become  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Spener,  he  went  to  Kaspar 
Hermann  Sandhagen,  the  famous  superintendent  of 
Ltlneburg,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  better  for  his 
vocation.  There  he  met  Rudolf  August,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  him, 
received  him  into  his  service  as  librarian  and  secre- 
tary in  1688,  and  had  him  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Helmstedt 
in  1690.  Their  friendship  ceased  only  with  the 
duke's  death  in  1704. 

This  professorship  opened  an  avenue  to  Hardt 
for  an  extensive  literary  activity.  At  the  same  time 
his  attitude  changed  in  regard  to  the  Bible  and 
Pietism;  and  under  the  influence  of  Thomasius 
(q.v.)  his  rationalism  became  so  pronounced  that 
he  was  censured  by  the  official  visitors  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  in  1713  forbidden  longer  to  deliver  exe- 
getical  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament.  He  dis- 
regarded this  order,  however,  and  complications 
followed  which  ended  in  his  retirement  as  professor 
(1727),  altho  he  was  permitted  to  act  as  sublibra- 
rian for  the  university.  A  later  publication  on  Job 
brought  on  him  another  and  more  severe  censure, 
and  this  decided  him  to  devote  his  energies  thence- 
forth to  investigations  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  of  the  Council  at  Basel.  These  were  never 
published,  but  the  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the 
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library  at  Stuttgart,  and  are  valuable  m  co&tammg 
lists  and  crittcisins  of  books  now  lost. 

Hardt  was  a  genuine  admirer  and  earnest  student 
of  the  great  classical  and  Oriental  scholars.  11  is 
Uteiary  activity  resulted  in  the  coropilation  of  over 
300  books,  pamphlets,  and  treatiaea — most  of  them 
in  advance  of  liis  contemporaries.  His  coEection  of 
inanuiicripts  on  the  Reformation,  ^n/i]ywa  Hierarum 
monuTnenUit  autographa  Luiheri  aliorumque  celtbri- 
oriim  mromtn  15 f  7-15 J^  (3  vols*, Brunswick,  1690- 
1693),  and  on  the  Councils  of  Basel  and  Constance, 
Mognum  oecunieniciim  ConstatUiense  concilium  (6 
vols*.  Frankfort,  1700-02),  are  still  valuable  because 
of  his  diligent  use  of  the  principal  archives, 

(P.  TSCHACKERT.) 
BieuooaAPHT:  F.  Lamev,  Hermann  v&n  d^  Hardt.  Carls- 
rube.     ISOl:     A.    Tholuok,    Akademisektm   Leb^n    d$M  17. 
Jahrhand&U,  '±  40-61,  HiUJc,  18£4. 

HARD  WICK,  CHARLES:  English  church  his- 
torian, archdeacon  of  Ely;  b.  at  8Ungsby  (15  m. 
n.n.e,  of  York),  Yorkshire,  Sept,  22, 1821j  d.  near 
Bagn6res-de-Luchon  (70  m.  b,w.  of  Toulouse), 
France,  Aug.  IS,  1859.  He  attended  8t.  JoJm^B 
College  and  Cat  he  rine  's  Hall ,  Camh  rid  ge,  and 
received  a  fellowship  in  Catherine's  Hall  in  1S45. 
In  1S50  he  was  select  preacher  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
Mar.,  1851,  became  preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal^ 
Whitehall.  F'rom  March  to  September,  1853,  he 
was  professor  of  divinity  in  Queen's  College,  Bir- 
mingham. In  IBSB  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
divinity  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Christian 
advocate  in  the  university*  Ho  waa  elected  a 
member  of  the  newly  cstabUshed  council  of  the 
senate  in  1356,  and  reelected  in  1858.  He  became 
archdeacon  of  Ely  in  1859,  shortly  before  Ma  death 
by  a  fall  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  edited  a  number  of 
books  for  the  Cambridge  University  Press  and  the 
Percy  Society,  and  wrote  several  scholarly  and  val- 
uable works,  viz.:  A  History  of  ihc  Articles  of  Relig^ 
ion  (Cambridge,  1851;  2d  ed.,  largely  rewritten, 
1859);  A  Hhiory  o/  ike  Christian  Church,  Middh 
Age  (Cambridge,  1853;  3d  ed.  by  W.  Stubbs, 
1872);  A  Hiatory  vf  the  ChriMian  Church  during 
the  Reformatwn  (1856)^  and  the  unfinished  treatise, 
Christ  and  OtheT  Masters:  an  Historical  Inquiry  into 
some  of  the  Chief  Parallelisms  and  Cantrctsis  behi^een 
Christianity  and  the  Rcligio^is  Systems  of  the  An^ 
cient  %Vortd  (4  parts,  Cambridge,  1855-59;  2d  etL, 
with  Memoir  by  F.  Procter,  2  vob.,  London, 
18C3). 

BiBLiGGnApar:    Besides  tb©  Memoir  by  Proctor,  ut  sup., 
oonsiult  DNB,  Jtxiy.  547-348. 

HARDY,  EDWABU  JOHIf :  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Armagh,  Ireland,  May  7,  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1871), 
and  Wiis  ordered  deacon  In  1874,  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  following  year.  Ho  waa  ctnrate  of  St.  Sa- 
viovir's,  Brockley  HiH,  Kent,  in  1874-77,  and  in  the 
latter  year  became  an  army  chaplain,  being  sta- 
tioned at  Cork  (1877-79),  Bermuda  (1879-82), 
Dover  (1882),  Oosport  (1882-86),  Netley  (1886-88), 
Maka  (J  8aS-yO),  Plymouth  (1890-97).  Dublin  (1 897- 
1901),  Hongkong  (1901-05),  and  Cairo  (since  1905). 
In  1898-99  he  was  DonneUan  T^erturer  at  Trinity 
(^>llegie,  Dublin,  In  theology  ho  i^  an  Flv angelical 
Higb-churcliman   with  liberal  leaningB.    He    haa 


written  How  to  be  Happy  thofigh  Married  (London, 
1885);  Manners  Makyth  Man  (1887);  The  Fiv6 
Takni9  of  Woman  (1888);  The  Btmness  of  Life 
(1892);  Sunny  Days  af  Ymdh  (1893);  In  the  Fooi^ 
prints  of  SL  Paul  (1895)p  Doubt  and  Failh  (Pon- 
neUan  lectures^  1899);  Concerning  Marriage  (1901); 
Laif ,  Courtship,  and  Marriage  (1901);  Pen  Portr^^U 
of  Our  Soldiers  (1902);  and  John  ChtTioman  at 
Home  (1905), 

HARDY,  ROBERT  SPENCE:   EngUah  Wesleyan 

miBsionary  and  Buddhist  scholar;  b,  at  Preston 
(28  m.  n,o.  of  Liverpool),  Lancaahire,  July  1,  1803; 
d,  at  Headingly  (1  m.  n,w.  of  Leeds),  Yorkshire, 
Apr.  16,  1868.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Britiah 
Conference  in  1825,  and  subsequently  appointed 
missionary  to  Ceylon,  After  a  faithful  service  of 
twenty-three  years  in  this  6eld,  h&  retumed  t© 
England  and  served  on  several  important  circuiti. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  the  author  of 
several  authoritative  works  on  Buddhism  in  Ceylon 
and  on  Pali  literature,  via,:  The  British  Government 
and  the  Idolatry  of  Ceylon  (London,  1841 );  Ea^em 
Monachism :  an  Account  of  the  Origin ,  LaiPSf  Du- 
cipline,  Sacred  WrUings  .  ,  .  and  Present  CiTCum- 
stanccs  of  the  Order  of  Mendicants,  founded  by 
Gdtama  B^iddha  (1850);  A  Mantml  of  Buddhism  in 
its  Modern  Dtvelopmeni^  tramiaied  from  Singhakse 
MSS.  (1853);  and  The  Legends  and  Theories  of  the 
Buddhists  compared  with  History  and  Science  (1866). 

HARE,  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM;  Chureh  of  Eng- 
land;  b.  in  Rome  Nov.  17,  1792;  d,  there  Feb>  18, 
1834,     At  the  agie  of  five  ho  waa  adopted  by  his 
aunt,  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Jones »  and  was 
brought  up  in  her  home  near  Basingstoke,  Hamp- 
shire,    He  attended  Wineheater  College  and  Nefir 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1818,  after  a  long  visit  tc» 
Italy,  returned  to  the  latter  college  as  tutor.    Ha 
incurred    his   aunt's   displeaaura    by   declining   to 
qualify  for  the  rich  family  living  of  Hin^t^nonceauic; 
but  he  rec^eived  ordination  in  1825,  and  in  1829 
became  rector  of  the  small  country  pariah  of  Alteur 
Barnes.     In  1833  failing  health  drove  him  to  ItAlf. 
By  his  plain  and  fen^ent  preaching  and  nnsd&b 
devotion  to  his  duties  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people r  and  came  to  be  justly  regarded  a^  a  model 
rural  clergyman.     His  important  works  are:  Gvjeme$ 
at  Truth  (London,  1827),  in  collaboration  with  big 
brother,  Julius  Charles  Hare  (q^v.);    and  Sermons 
to  a  Country  Congrtgation  (2  vols.,  1836)^  which 
have  been  widely  read  and  often  reprinted  m  T)m 
Alton  Sermons. 

BtULrooaA^pBYi  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  MtmorietU  of  a  Quid  lAfa,  % 
imls.,  LonifoQ,  1S72;   Df^B,  xxiv.  354, 

HARE,   JULIUS   CHARLES;  One  of  tbe    meet 

influGutial  of  the  English  theologians  of  the  fiiit 
half  of  the  nine  teen  th  century;  b.  at  Valda^o  (14 
m.  n.w.  of  Vicen^a)  Italy,  Sept.  13,  1795;  d,  ftl 
HurHtmonoeaux  (20  m.  e.n,e,  of  Brighton),  Sussex, 
England,  Jan.  23, 1855.  He  waa  mnt  to  the  Cbartei^ 
house  School,  London,  in  1800;  in  1812  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambrid^jin  1818  was  made  feUow 
and  tutor,  and  gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  admits 
ing  students,  among  them  John  Sterling,  Richard 
Chenevix  Trench,  and  Frederick  Denison  MauHc^p 
whose  sister  he  married  in  1S44>    He  was  ordaiDed 
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1 1826,  and  in  1832  became  rector  of  Hurstmon- 
,  where  he  labored  till  his  death,  surrounded 
i^  a  lai^  circle  of  friends,  and  highly  esteemed. 
';  Jn  1840  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Lewes  in 
tk  diocese  of  Chichester,  and  chaplain  to  the  queen. 
Archdeacon  Hare  combined  thorough  scholarship, 
■jgjnal  thought,  noble  character,  harmless  wit,  and 
auly  piety.    He  was  as   familiar  with  Luther, 
fidikdermacher,  Neander,  Olshausen,  Nitzsch,  Tho- 
liek,  and   other    German    theologians    as    with 
Cbnmer,  Hooker,  Leighton,  Pearson,  and  Tillotson. 
Bk  love  for  German  scholarsliip  was  intensified  by 
Ikitiidy  of  Coleridge's  works,  whom  he  profoundly 
dtoemed  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  and  by  his 
■timacy  with  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  with 
BnDien,  whom  he  met  in  Rome  in  1832.    This  visit 
tofiome  formed  an  epoch  in  his  life.    In  philosophy 
Archdeacon  Hare  was  an  independent  disciple  of 
Ooferidge.    In  theology  he  had  most  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Arnold,  but  excelled  him  in  the  extent  of  his 
wlwlarship.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Evangelical  Broad-church  school,  which  seeks    to 
liberBliie  the  Andean  conmiunion  by  keeping  it 
ID  friendly  intercourse  with  Continental  thought  and 
learning.    He  was  a  sturdy  champion  of  Protes- 
tantism against  the  encroachments  of  Romanism 
and  Tractarianism,  but  he  never  exposed  himself  to 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  the  Church,  nor  forgot 
the  personal  respect  due  to  his  opponents.    His 
atrengtii  lay  in  his  combination  of  theological  attain- 
ments with  purity  of  character,  and  in  his  talent 
for  stimulating  others  to  study  and  investigation. 
Archdeacon  Hare  first  became  known  as  an  author 
through  Guesses  at  Truth  by  Two  Brothers  (London, 
1827;  last  ed.,  much  enlarged,  1871;  selections,  ed. 
P.  E.  G.  Girdlestone,  1897),  written  by  himself  and 
his  elder  brother,  Augustus  William  Hare  (q.v.). 
With   Bishop   Thirlwall   he   translated    Niebuhr's 
faistoiy  of  Rome  (2  vols.,  1828-32).    His  ablest 
theological  work  was  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter, 
with  Notes   (1846),   which  contains  five  sermons 
pireacbed  at  (Cambridge  in  1840  on  the  words  of 
Jesus  on  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xvi. 
7-11).    More  than  half  of  the  work  consists  of 
learned    notes   and   excursuses.    His    defense    of 
Luther,  originally  the  tenth  note  of  this  work, 
separately  issued  in  an  enlarged  form  shortly  before 
Hare's  death,  is  the  ablest  vindication  of  the  Re- 
former against  the  attacks  of  Bossuet,  Hallam,  Sir 
William    Hamilton,  and   the  Oxford  Tractarians. 
Hare  abo  contributed  the  text  for  the  English  edi- 
tion of  KOnig's  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Luther. 
In  1839  he  delivered  at  Cambridge  a  series  of  instruc- 
tive and  inspiring  sermons  on  I  John  v.  5,  published 
in  1840  as  The  Victary  of  Faith  (3d  ed.  by  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  London,  1874).    The  sixth  sermon  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  eloquent  descriptions  of  the 
conquering  power  of  faith  in  the  English  language 
(pp.  225  sqq.),   but  the  extreme  length  of    the 
aennons  elicited  expressions  of  disapproval  when 
they  were  delivered.     The  Contest  with  Rome  (1851) 
is  one  of  the  most  trenchant  of  the  Anglican  writings 
called  forth  by  the  controversy  with  Romanism  and 
Puseyism.     A  collection  of  his  Charges  was  pub- 
lished in  1856,  a  year  after  his  death. 

(Philip  ScHAFFf.)  D.  S.  Schaff. 


Biblioobapht:  A.  J.  C.  Hare.  MemoriaU  of  a  Quiet  lAfe, 
London,  1872;  the  eaaay  by  F.  D.  Maurice  prefixed  to 
the  Chargta  collected  London,  1856,  and  A.  P.  Stanley, 
in  Quarterly  Review,  July.  1855,  both  prefixed  to  The  Vic- 
tory of  Faith,  London,  1874;  DNB,  xxiv.  369-372;  and 
the  Memoir  by  £.  H.  Plumptre,  prefixed  to  the  later  edi- 
tions of  Queeeee  at  Truth,  e.g.,  London,  1871. 

HARE,  WILLIAM  HOBART:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  South  Dakota;  b.  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  17,  1838.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  at  the  close  of  his  junior  year.  He  then 
engaged  in  teaching  while  pursuing  his  theological 
studies,  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1859,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1860.  He  was  assistant  at  St. 
Luke's,  Philadelphia,  in  1859-62,  and  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  in  the  same  city  in  1862-63.  He  then 
returned  to  St.  Luke's  for  a  year,  after  which  he  was 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Philadelphia, 
from  1864  to  1870.  He  was  secretary  and  general 
agent  of  the  foreign  committee  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  (1870-73).  He  was 
nominated  missionary  bishop  of  Cape  Palmas,  West 
Africa,  in  1871,  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  but  the 
nomination  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  in  view  of  his  valuable  services 
as  secretary.  In  1873  he  was  consecrated  mission- 
ary bishop  of  Niobrara,  which  was  enlarged  in  1883, 
and  renamed  the  diocese  of  South  Dakota.  Theo- 
logically he  holds  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  also 
keeps  his  mind  open  to  the  thought  of  the  present 
day. 

Bibuooraprt:  W.  S.  Perry,  The  Episcopate  in  America, 
p.  213,  New  York,  1895. 

HARING,  JOHANN  BAPTISTA:  Austrian  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Wettmannstetten,  a  village  of  Styria, 
Aug.  5,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Graz,  where  he  took  both  the  theological  (D.D., 
1896)  and  the  law  (LL.D.,  1902)  courses.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1891,  and  after  a 
brief  term  as  curate  in  Leibnitz  and  Schladming 
(1891-92),  was  superintendent  of  studies  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Graz  from  1892  to  1900. 
In  1900  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
canon  law  in  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Graz,  and  in  1906  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position  of  full  professor  of  the  same  subject 
in  that  institution.  He  has  written  Der  Rechts- 
und  Gesetzeshegriff  in  der  katholischen  Ethik  und 
modemen  Jurisprudem  (Graz,  1899);  Die  Schaden- 
ersatzpflicht  des  Erben  fUr  Delikte  des  Erblasses  nach 
kanonischem  Rechte  (Vienna,  1903);  and  Grundzixge 
des  katholischen  Kirchenrechtes,  i.  (Graz,  1906). 

HARKAVY,  ALBERT  (Abraham  Yakovlevich) : 
Russian  Jewish  scholar;  b.  at  Novogrudok  (80  m. 
s.  of  Wilna)  Oct.  27,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  the 
rabbinical  schools  of  Volozhin  (1854-58)  and  Wilna 
(1858-63),  and  at  the  universities  of  St.  Petersburg 
(1863-68;  doctor  of  history,  1872),  Berlin  and  Paris 
(1868-70).  Since  1877  he  has  been  librarian  of 
the  Semitic  department  of  the  Imperial  Public 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  written  "  On 
the  Language  of  the  Jews "  (St.  Petersburg, 
1865);  "  Statements  of  Mohammedan  Writers  on 
the  Slavs  and  Russians  "  (1870);  "  On  the  Original 
Home  of  the  Semites"  (1872);    "Statements  of 
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Jewish  Writers  on  the  Chazar  Kmgdom  "  (1874); 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Samaritan  Manuscripts  in  the 
Imperial  Public  Library  "  (2  vols.,  1874-75);  Kata- 
log  der  hebrdischen  BibelhandachrifUn  der  kaiser- 
lichen  dffenUichen  Bibliothek  in  St.  Petersburg  (in 
collaboration  with  H.  L.  Strack;  1875);  AUjUdische 
Denkmdler  aus  der  Krim  (1877);  Sttidien  und  Mit- 
teUungen  aus  der  kaiserlichen  dffentlichen  Biblio- 
thek zu  St.  Petersburg  (8  vols.,  187»-1903);  "  On  the 
Language  of  the  Jews  living  in  Russia  in  Ancient 
Times  "  (1886);  Leben  und  Werke  des  Saadjah  Goon 
(1892);  "  An  Unedited  (Hebrew)  Version  of  the 
Romance  of  Alexander  "  (1892);  and  Ozar  Israel 
(Warsaw,  1893).  The  titles  in  English  are  of 
works  written  in  Russian. 

EARLESS,  GOTTLIEB  CHRISTOPH  ADOLF 
VON:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  21, 

1806;  d.  at  Munich  Sept.  7,  1879.    He 

Student     early  devoted  himself  to  music  and 

Days.      poetry,  and  was  attracted  by  ancient 

and  Gennan  classical  literature,  espe- 
cially by  Jean  Paul.  But  he  was  indifferent  to 
Christianity,  and  even  felt  an  aversion  to  it,  and 
firmly  decided  never  to  study  theology.  In  1823 
he  entered  the  University  of  Erlangen,  at  first 
studying  philology,  and  then  law.  But  he  was 
interested  in  neither  science,  and  finally  tried  theol- 
ogy. He  was  not  decisively  influenced  by  any  of 
the  professors,  except  perhaps  by  Winer,  and  was, 
indeed,  in  his  spiritual  development  independent 
of  his  teachers.  His  chief  desire  was  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  objective  power  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  thought  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
best  adapted  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  but 
later  found  that  even  this  system  did  not  satisfy 
his  innermost  needs.  Thus  he  was  at  last  led  to 
the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  in  whose  system  he 
searched  for  the  roots  of  Hegel's  and  ScheUing's 
philosophy.  For  this  purpose  he  removed,  in  1826, 
to  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  was  especially 
attracted  by  Tholuck's  personality.  In  the  midst 
of  these  philosophical  studies  he  conceived  the  plan 
of  studying  the  whole  literature  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  of  the  earlier  teachers  of  the  Church, 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the 
later  theologians  and  pliilosophers  from  the  stand- 
point of  human  freedom  and  evil,  and  to  put  the 
results  in  writing,  Althougli  the  work  was  never 
published,  it  contributed  much  to  his  development. 
Harless  received  a  further  impulse  from  his  study  of 
Pascal's  Pensies,  but  about  this  time  became  con- 
vinced that  his  heart  was  not  right  with  God,  and 
that  his  ways  were  perverse.  He  now  turned  to 
the  confessional  writings  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
and,  to  his  surprise,  found  their  contents  in  con- 
formity with  the  experience  of  liis  faith.  The 
chief  attraction  in  the  Lutheran  confession  was, 
for  him,  the  doctrine  of  justification,  which  hence- 
forth became  the  central  point  of  his  Christianity 
and  theology. 

In  1828  Harless  returned  from  Halle  to  Erlangen 
as  privat-docent  in  tlieology,  and  three  years  later 
became  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis.  Tlie 
appointment    was   important    not    only  for    the 


history  of  the  theological  faculty  at  EriangeOfWhieh  j 
owed  its  later  conservative  tendency  and  itiflov>  I 
ishing  condition  chiefly  to  Hades,  fait 

Professor  for  Lutheran  orthodox  theologf  ■ 
at  Erlangen  general.  In  1836  he  became  ordiiiiij  i 
and  professor,  and  as  such  lectured  iki  ' 
Leipsic  on  Christian  ethics,  thedogieal  co^  I 
clopedia,  and  methodology.  In  101 
he  became  preacher  of  the  university.  He  decEnei 
calls  to  Rostock,  Beriin,  Doipat,  and  Zuiieh.  h 
1840  he  was  appointed  delegM«  of  the  chamberd 
states  in  Munich  to  defend  the  rij^ts  of  the  Latfaem 
Church  against  the  violent  measures  of  the  miniitiy. 
Harless  won  great  popularity  by  defending  tb 
interests  of  his  church  with  ^ility  and  manKnif^ 
but  the  opposition  party  succeeded  in  remofiai 
him  in  1845  to  Baireuth  as  second  councflor  of  tb 
consistory.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  m 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  Leipsic,  frbm 
his  activity  reached  its  highest  develqpmoit.  h 
Saxony  rationalism  was  still  flourishing,  but  the 
brilliant  personality  of  Hariess  and  the  eamestM 
and  depth  of  his  presentation  of  Evangelical  tnth 
soon  conquered  it,  and  his  influence  upon  the  eto- 
dents  was  not  less  powerful  than  in  Eriangeo.  In 
Leipsic  he  lectured  for  the  first  time  on  dogautki, 
and  also  developed  into  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  brilliant  preachers  of  his  time.  Befoie  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  St 
Nicolai,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  professor. 

In  1850  he  removed  to  Dresden  as  court  preacher, 
reporting  councilor  in  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction,  and  vice-president  of  the 

President    state  consistoiy,  but  two  yean  later 
of  the      was  called  by  King  Biax  II.  to  his 

Bavarian  native  state  of  Bavaria  as  president 
Consistory,  of  the  supreme  consistory.  Here  the 
soil  had  been  already  prepared  for  the 
Lutheran  confession.  It  was  only  Lohe  and  his 
adherents  who  opposed  the  existing  condition  of  the 
State  Church,  and  insisted  upon  an  entire  change, 
or,  if  this  should  be  impossible,  upon  separation. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  Harless,  however,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Ldhe  from  former  days,  the  latter 
did  not  altogether  separate  himself  from  the  State 
Church.  Harless  conquered  the  remaining  oppo- 
sition of  rationalism  in  the  congregations  by  his 
manly  conduct  and  his  personal  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion. A  new  hymn-book  in  the  spirit  of  orthodox 
Lutheranism  was  soon  introduced.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  order  of  church  service  was  more 
difficult.  Here  the  question  of  private  confession, 
which  was  confused  with  auricular  confession,  occa- 
sioned a  new  revolt  of  the  opposition,  but  the 
organization  of  the  State  Chureh,  firmly  established 
\mder  Harless,  finally  achieved  the  victory. 

Harless  now  became  the  universally  acknowledged 
leader  and  faithful  mentor  of  the  whole  Lutheran 
Church,  and  his  advice  was  eagerly  sought  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  He  presided  for  a  long  time 
over  the  missionary  board  at  Leipsic.  During  the 
later  years  he  was  almost  blind  from  cataract. 

His  three  most  important  works  were  written 
while  professor  at  Erlangen,  as  his  later  public 
activity  left  him  little  time  for  literary  work.  They 
are :  Commentar  aber  den  Brief  PaiUi  an  die  Ephesier 
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HarleM 
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^Tkng^Qf  1834);   Theologisch^   Encykhpadie    und 
MiiSwdohgie  vam  Standpunfde  der  prolestanlisehen 
ICtreAc  (Niii«mberg,-1837);aad  Chrki- 
WfitiDgSL    Ikhe    Ethik    (Stuttgart,    1S42);    Eng, 
traiiat.,  Edmburgh,  I86S),    The  com- 
m^t&r^^  and  the  work  on  ethics  marked  an  epoch  in 
\hm  respective  spheres.    The  encyclopedia  is  less  im- 
portant for  its  methodological  arrangement  than  for 
HtHe^'  clear  and  energetic  views  of  the  Churcbj 
the  duiin  points  being  the  dose  relation  of  theology 
to  the  Chuj^b;    the  unity  of  theory  and  praetia© 
in  a  common  living  faith;    the  living  continuity  of 
tht  Church  from  her  very  foundation  as  an  ideal 
fjictor  of  history;   the  emplmsis  of  a  common  faith 
ae  the  basis  of  Protest^mt  theology;    the  entire 
tmafifomiation  of  thijj  theology  by  the  principle  of 
juetification ;    the  necessity  of  preserving  the  prin- 
ciples of  the   Reformation   in  their  purity;    the 
obecurity  caused  by  the  later  Protestant  scholas- 
ticiamr  which  considered  the  dogmas  laid  down  in 
the  confessional  writings  of  the  Church  as  the  final 
eondusion   of  aU  dogmatic  knowledge;    and   the 
sound  reaction  against  this  tendency  by  the  Pietist  re 
movement.     The  CkrisilkhiR  Eihik   (Eng,   transL, 
Sy^t^m  of  Christian  Ethics,  Eilinburgh,  1865),  is 
without  doubt  Harless'  mo«t  important  work.     Its 
chief  excellences  are   ita   scientific    structure,   the 
emphasis  and  consistent  application  of  the  Chris- 
tian   ethical  principle,    and  the   interrelation  and 
connection  of  the  BibUcal  factor  with  the  historical 
factor  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  word, 

(R.  Staitelin.) 

Bnuooftii^ST:  Stlbelin^  in  Zi^Udmft  fiir  kirchlidu  Witters 
achaft  utid  LAen,  1880,  pp.  BS  eqq.,  14S  nqg.^  idem,  L6he^ 
ThimuiMiuK,  HarleM,  Drti  Lehims-  umi  GetchichUbiU^t 
Leipfiic.  1887;  C.  Mirbt.  in  BtWter  for  bayeritcht  Kireh^- 
d^t^ichU,  1806;   Langndorff.  A.  t&n  HarUM,  Leipsic,  1888, 

HAEHERf  JOHIT  REGINALD:  Church  of  Eng- 
land bishop  of  Rochester;  b.  at  Maieemore  (2  m, 
n.w,  of  Gloucester),  Gloucestershire,  Aug.  11,  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge 
(BJl.,  1881;  M^.,  18S3),  where  he  wa*  fellow  from 
1883  to  1889,  while  from  1890  to  1899  he  was  fellow 
of  Corpus  Chriisti  CoUege  in  the  same  university, 
being  also  dean  from  1892  to  1 895,  He  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1881,  and  ordained  priest  two  years  later, 
and  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop  Lightf oot  of 
Dm-bam  in  1884-89,  and  examining  chaplain  to 
Biabop  Westcott  of  tlie  same  diocese  in  l88i>-95. 
H©  was  vice-principal  of  the  Cambridge  Clergy 
Training  School  from  1889  to  1893,  In  1S9&  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Adelaide,  South  Austra- 
lia, and  ten  years  later  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Rochester,  He  edited  (London,  1890-93)  eight 
vdumes  of  the  posthumous  writinp  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  namely,  five  volumes  of  sermons,  the 
abtideed  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  E^lical 
E^texyv,  and  Noiea  from  UnpMiahed  Commentaries. 

HABMER^  THOICAS:  English  Independent;  b. 
in  Norwich,  probably  in  Oct.,  1714;  d.  at  Wattis- 
fieid  {21  ra,  n.n.w.  of  Ipswich),  Suffolk,  Nov.  27, 
1788.  He  was  prepared  for  the  ministry  by  Thomas 
Ridgley  and  John  Eames,  at  the  Fund  Academy, 
Moorfields,  and  was  elected  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Independent  church  at  Wattisfield  in  July,  1734. 
He  i^  an  industrious  but  unambitious  Uf  e«  preached 


every  Sunday  during  fifty-four  years,  and  exerted 
much  influence  tn  the  dissenting  churehcs  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  His  principal  works 
are:  ObMervationa  on  Divers  Passages  of  (Scnp- 
ture.  ,  ,  Compiled  from  ,  .  .  BoqU^  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  into  the  East  (4  vols,,  London,  1764-87;  4th 
ed.  by  Adam  Qarke,  4  vols.,  1808);  Outlines  of  a 
New  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Sohmmt^s  Song 
(1768);  and  Some  Account  of  Um  Je%smh  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurredian  (1771),  His  Miscellaneous  Works 
were  edited,  with  a  Memoir^  by  W.  Youn^an 
(1823),  while  his  manuscript  accounts  of  the  dissent- 
ing churehes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  utilized 
by  John  Browne  (q.v.)  in  his  History  of  Congrtgtp- 
tionatism,  and  Memariais  of  the  Churehes  m  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  (1877). 
BiBuooVAFaT:   Beaides  the  Memoir  by  Youncmui.  ut  sup.. 

and   Brawna,   //itt  ^    Congrt^athtyaliam,   pp.   199,   471- 

473,  ut  eup.,  coQiult  BNB,  ladv.  414. 

HARMOMSTS.  See  CblOilJNiSM,  li,  6;  Eajf^ 
Georg. 

HARM0NTD5:  Syrian  hymn^writer  of  the  fii^ 
half  of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Gnostic  Bardesanes  (q.v.),  whose  heretical  views 
be  shared.  According  to  Sozomen,  be  received  a 
Greek  education  {Hist,  eccLf  iii,  16;  cf,  Theodoret, 
HiM.  eml.^  iv.  29,  and  Hwr.^  \.  22).  He  originated 
the  Syrian  hymnology,  and  his  hymns  were  long 
popular.  In  the  fourth  century  Ephraem  Syrua 
sought  to  crowd  them  out  by  writing  orthodox 
hymns  in  the  same  meters  and  to  the  same  airs. 
Ephraem  ("  Sermons  against  Heretics,"  liii..  Opera 
5^.,  ii.  .'i54  B)  regarded  Bardesanes  as  the  composer 
of  the  objectionable  hymns;  but  the  hymnal  attrib- 
uted by  him  to  Bardesanes  was  probably  com- 
posed by  Harmonius.  G.  KRt^oER. 

BiBLioGEiAPtit;   Ck>DBu]t,  betridflfl  the  Kteraturi»  under  Bar- 
455,  466;   Harnaek,  LiU&atwr,  L  174,  1S4,  187. 
HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

I.   HiutnuDJfliq  BJi  luterwovpn  Gospels. 
No  Hftj-moniea  before  Talian  (fi  1 ). 
TatiajEi'd  DjiLtesaiLron  ^nd  ita  Hjat^jry  (|  2). 
The  Didteiitiar&n  Oiigin&IJy  Gi^k  ($3). 
liecoDBtruction  of  the  Diatflssaron  throufih  the    Vcr- 

liona  ($  4). 
Modem  Worka  of  the  Kind  {|  6). 
IL   HurmonieH  in  Furallel  Ammgoment. 
AraTDoniuA  and  Aus^ustin?'  (I  I). 
Clericus  and  the  GrieHhach  School  <|  2). 
RuHhbrooke  and  Later  H&rmotiiHis  (f  3). 

[Under  the  name  of  "harmony  of  the  Gospels"  as 
commonly  applied  in  Engh«h  are  embraced  two 
classes  of  works:  (1)  those  which  combine  into  a 
continuous  narrative  more  or  leas  completely  the 
accounts  of  the  four  Evangelists  or  of  the  Synop- 
tist5,  the  different  accounts  being  interwoven  (to 
these  is  sometimes  given  the  name  **  Diatessaron  "); 
(2)  those  in  which  the  text  of  the  Gospels  is  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  the  sections  which  deal  with  the 
same  episodes  being  placed  together.  In  the  usage 
of  German  and  some  other  scholars  a  distinction  is 
made  between  "  harmony  "  and  "  synopsis/'  the 
former  name  being  used  for  the  interwoven  narra- 
tive, the  latter  for  the  parallel  arrangement,  A  few 
works  imite  the  two  forma.    See  Gospel  and  the 

GOiFULfi.] 
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I.  Harmonies  as  Interwoven  Gospels:  FFom  the 
early  Church  the  only  work  of  this  character  known 

is  the  celebrated  Diatessaron  of  Tatian. 

I.  No  Har-  The  chance  remark  of  Jerome  that 

monies     Theophilus  of  Antioch  had  collected 

before      the  words  of  the  four  Gospels  in  one 

Tatian.     work    refers    to    a    commentary    by 

Theophilus  which  embraced  all  four 
without  sharp  distinctions  between  them.  The 
remark  of  Ambrose,  which  may  be  derived  from 
Origen,  to  the  effect  that  many  heretical  teachers 
collected  out  of  the  four  Gospels  that  which  suited 
their  form  of  teaching,  hardly  proves  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  old  harmonies,  but  rather  refers  to 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  got  some  of  their 
material  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  such  as  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion,  based  on  Luke  and  containing 
excerpts  from  Matthew  and  John.  And  to  this 
class  of  composition  the  work  of  Ammonius, 
known  only  from  the  letter  of  Eusebius  to  Car- 
pianus,  does  not  belong,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  Matthew  as  a  basis  and  added  the 
parallels  from  the  other  Gospels.  While  the  de- 
scriptions do  not  permit  dogmatizing  upon  the 
character  of  this  work,  it  can  hardly  have  been 
anything  other  than  a  handbook  for  exegetes  and 
especially  for  harmonists,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  books  called  by  the  Germans  synopses. 

The  oldest  trustworthy  report  of  the  Diatessaron 
of  Tatian  is  contained  in  Eusebius  (Hist  eccL,  IV., 
xxix.  6),  but  the  character  of  the  description  im- 
plies that  its  use  was  limited  to  certain  circles  and 
that  it  was  not  studied  by  Eusebius.  This  limita- 
tion in  circulation  is  confirmed  by  Epiphanius,  and 
still  more  definitely  by  Jerome  when  he  says  tliat 
out  of  all  the  productions  of  Tatian,  only  the  Contra 
gentes  remained,  and  omits  mention  of  the  Diates- 
saron. In  Palestine  during  the  fourth  century  even 
to  the  most  learned  authors  the  Diatessaron  was  but 
the  title  of  an  unknown  book.     If  Hegesippus  can 

be  held  to  have  referred  to  the  Diates- 

2.  Tatian's  saron  under  the  term    "  the    Syriac 

Diatessaron  (Gospel),"  according  to  Eusebius  (Hist. 

and  Its      ecd.,  IV.,  xxii.  7)  this  is  the  earliest 

History,    testimony   to   the   existence   of   that 

work,  and  it  involves  the  conclusion 
that  the  language  was  Syriac;  but  that  Hegesip- 
pus, writing  in  Greek,  should  have  cited  the  Syriac 
translation  of  a  Gospel  harmony  which  must  have 
followed  its  Greek  original  is  higlily  improbable. 
But  the  testimonies  in  the  Syrian  region  to  the 
existence  of  the  Diatessaron  are  abundant,  and 
from  direct  knowledge,  as  when  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Kyros  (or  Kyrrhos),  removed  about  200  copies 
of  the  work  from  the  orthodox  churches  and 
substituted  the  canonical  Gospels.  Completer 
knowledge  has  been  recently  gained  through  the 
discovery  of  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
commentary  of  Ephracm  Synis,  made  accessible 
to  larger  circles  by  the  Latin  translation  of  J. 
Aucher  (ed.  G.  Mosinger,  Venice,  1876;  cf.  J.  H. 
Hill,  Dissertation  on  the  Gospel  Commentary  of  S. 
Ephraem,  Edinburgh,  1896).  The  legends  of  the 
Christianizing  of  Edessa,  older  than  Eusebius, 
mention  the  Diatessaron  as  the  chief  sacred  book 
alongside  the  Old  Testament.     Aphraates  calls  it 


"  the  Gospel  of  our  Savior."  In  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  the  Hist.  eccl.  of  Eusebius,  known  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  Ephraem  Syrus'  time,  the 
'*  Diatessaron  "  of  IV.,  xxix.  6  is  translated  by 
"  the  mingled  (Gospel),"  showing  that  in  its 
home  that  was  the  name  by  which  it  was  known, 
while  in  distinction  from  this  the  other  Gospeb 
were  known  as  **  the  separated  (Gospels),"  as  a 
canon  of  Rabbula  of  Edessa  (412-435)  makes 
clear.  In  the  fifth  century  there  was  a  definite 
rejection  of  the  Diatessaron  and  exclusion  of  it 
from  use  in  service,  and  that  without  distinction 
of  party  affiliations  of  the  bishops  who  directed 
the  movement.  But  from  near  Mosul  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Kyros  the  Diatessaron  must  have  been 
for  the  churches  long  the  service-book  in  the  Gos- 
pels, while  the  translations  of  the  separate  Gospels 
were  used  in  the  studies  of  the  theologians,  a  con- 
dition which  prevailed  at  least  till  about  370  a.d., 
when  Ephraem  Syrus  lectured  upon  the  Diates- 
saron with  only  occasional  references  to  the  canoni- 
cal Gospels.  Similar  evidenoe  comes  from  other 
writers.  Mar  Abba,  a  disciple  of  Ephraem,  had  an 
"  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  "  the  fragments  of  which 
appear  to  show  that  it  was  based  on  Tatian 's  work. 
From  the  fifth  centmy  the  relations  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  Gospels  were  reversed;  the  separated 
Gospels  were  in  use  in  the  churches,  the  Diatessaron 
was  referred  to  only  by  the  learned. 

Apart  from  the  two  translations  already  men- 
tioned, the  history  of  the  Diatessaron  seems  to  have 
nm  its  course  entirely  in  the  region  of  Sjrria.  And 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  its  original  form  it  was  Greek, 
and  was  translated  into  the  Syriac.  The  lack  of 
any  testimony  for  its  existence  among  the  Greek 
churches  and  the  way  in  which  Greek  writers  refer 
to  it  confirm  the  conclusion  already  reached.  That 
Tatian,  the  writer  of  an  apology  in  Greek,  if  he 
was  in  any  event  the  author  of  the  Diatessaron, 

could  have  written  it  only  in  Greek  is 

3.  The      an  opinion  founded  upon  ignorance  of 

Diatessaron  historical  facts.    Tatian,  "  bom  in  tho 

Originally  land  of  the  Assyrians,"  had  the  Syriac 

Greek,      as  his  mother  tongue.    After  long  years 

of  travel  in  the  West  he  returned  to  the 
East  and  settled  down  and  gave  his  countrymen 
the  Gospel,  not  in  the  form  of  four  books,  but,  as 
he  himself  called  his  volume,  in  the  form  "  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  through  four." 
That  the  Greek  apologete  Tatian  gave  the  Diates- 
saron in  Syriac  is  an  improbable  supposition,  and 
against  it  is  the  discrimination  he  makes  between 
Matt.  X.  10  and  Luke  ix.  3  on  the  one  hand  and 
Mark  vi.  8  on  the  other,  "  a  rod  and  not  a  staff." 
But  the  Diatessaron  became  a  household  book  in 
the  Syrian  Church.  Whether  it  was  the  .oldest 
Gospel,  which  was  later  displaced  by  a  translation 
of  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  question  for  further  exam- 
ination. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  Diatessaron  from  the 
translations  in  other  languages  can  not  be  dispensed 
with,  for  no  sure  traces  exist  of  the  Greek.  From 
a  sermon  wrongly  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nysaa 
and  to  Severus,  but  really  by  a  certain  Hesychiiu, 
probably  the  presbyter  of  Jerusalem  (c.  438),  a  man 
interested  in  the  matter  of  harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
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panied  by  a  translation  in  Latin  and  a  learned  com- 
mentary. Parallels  follow  each  other.  Regard  for 
the  text  involves  often  a  doubling  of  the  text  and 
comment.  There  is  evident  all  the  way  along  a 
wide  separation  in  idea  from  that  of  the  Tatian 
Diatessaron.  It  is  no  longer  a  history  of  Jesus  that 
is  sought,  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  learned 
investigation  of  the  difiPerent  reports  of  the  Evangel- 
ists in  order  to  secure  a  well-grounded  history  of 
Jesus.  John  Lightfoot  imdertook  a  harmony  ar- 
ranged in  four  colimms  (part  1,  London,  1644). 
The  design  was  carried  out,  however,  by  J.  Clericus, 
in  his  Harmonia  evangelica,  Amsterdam,  1699,  in 
which  the  text  was  in  four  columns,  and  at  the  foot 
an  account  interwoven  from  the  four  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  (T.  Zahn.) 

The  principle  of  the  Diatessaron  or  interwoven  Gospel 
has  been  employed  somewhat  extensively.  How  constantly 
and  variously  this  has  been  the  case  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  list  of  works,  which  is  merely  representative,  not 
at  all  exhaustive:  Johan  Hind,  The  Storie  of  Stories;  or, 
the  Life  of  Chriet  according  to  the  foure  holy  Evanoeliata,  loith 
a  Uarmonie  of  them,  London,  1652;  [John  Locke,]  Uiet.  of 
our  Saviour  Jesue  Chriet,  Related  in  the  Words  of  Scriptvre, 
ib.  1705;  R.  Willan,  The  Hist,  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Combined  from  the  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evangel- 
ists, ib.  1782,  and  often;  J.  White,  Diatessaron;  sive  integra 
historia  .  .  .  Jesu  Christi  Grace,  ex  iv.  evangdiis  .  .  .  con^ 
fecta.  Subjungitur  evangeliorum  harmonia  brevis,  Oxford, 
1799,  and  often;  C.  G.  KQchler,  Vita  Jesu  Christi  Grace, 
Leipsic,  1835;  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  Epitome  evangelica;  being  a 
Selection  from  the  Greek  Testament,  forming  a  connected  Nar- 
rative of  ...  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Christ,  London,  1846; 
P.  Lachfexe,  Concorde  des  ivangiles,  Paris,  1854.  In  particu- 
lar, the  demand  that  the  life  of  Christ  be  studied  from  the 
sources  apart  from  the  deliverances  of  the  councils  and  from 
church  dogma  has  resulted  in  the  last  qiiarter  of  a  century 
in  a  large  number  of  lives  of  Christ  told  in  the  form  of  the 
combined  narratives  of  the  Gospels.  Representative  works 
of  this  character  in  English  are:  W.  S.  White,  The  Hist,  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Being  the  four  Gospels 
combined  in  one  continuous  Form,  Lincoln,  1884;  J.  Mostyn, 
The  Four  Gospels  in  One,  London,  1889;  A.  T.  Pierson,  The 
One  Gospel;  .  .  .  the  four  Evangelists  in  one  complete  Record, 
New  York.  1889;  J.  G.  Butler,  The  Fourfold  Gospel,  ib. 
1890;  C.  C.  James,  The  Gospel  Hist,  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
Connected  Narrative^  London,  1890;  Earthly  Footprints  of 
our  Risen  Lord,  .  .  .  Introduction  lyy  J.  Hall,  New  York, 
1891;  R.  W.  Rawson,  Gospel  Narrative,  or  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ  .  .  .  and  Epitome  and  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Lon- 
don, 1892;  J.  Strong,  Our  Lord's  Life;  a  continuous  Narra- 
tive in  the  Words  of  the  Four  Gospels,  New  York,  1892;  W. 
Pittenger,  Interwoven  Gospels  and  Gospel  Harmony,  ib.  1893; 
A.  E.  Hillard,  A  Continuous  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
in  the  Words  of  the  Four  Gospels,  London,  1894;  W.  H. 
Withrow,  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  being  the  Life  of  Jesus 
in  the  Words  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  New  York.  1894;  The 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  Continuoiu  Narrative 
Collated  from  the  Gospels,  ib.  1898;  Anna  M.  Perry.  The 
Life  of  our  Lord  in  the  Words  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
ib.  1901;  W.  E.  Barton,  T.  G.  Soares,  and  S.  Strong, 
His  Life:  a  complete  Story  in  the  Words  of  the  four  Gospels, 
1906.  Consult  also  E.  A.  Abbott,  Indices  to  Diatessarica, 
New  York,  1908. 

n.  Harmonies    in    Parallel    Arrangement:    The 

oldest  precursor  of  modem  harmonies  in  the  form  of 

three-  or  fourfold  arrangement  is  the 

I.  Ammo-   work  of  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (q.v.), 

nius  and     who  published  an  edition  of  the  Gospel 

Augustine,  of  Matthew,  on  the  margin  of  which  he 

noted  the  relation  of  the  other  Gospels 

to  Matthew.     According  to  his  own  statement,  this 

work  induced  Eusebius  to  write  a  similar  one,  but 

on  a  different  method.     He  divided  the  four  Gospels 

into  sections  (perikopai  or  kephalaia),  assigning  to 


Matthew  355  sections,  to  Mark  233,  to  Luke  342, 
and  to  John  232.  Beside  each  number  Eusebius 
added  in  red  ink  a  second  number  that  referred 
to  the  canons  or  tables  in  front  of  the  work,  of  which 
he  had  made  ten  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
parallel  or  related  passages.  The  first  canon  con- 
tained the  numbers  of  those  sections  for  which 
Eusebius  found  parallels  in  all  four  Gospels; 
the  second  the  parallels  in  Matthew,  Maiic,  Luke; 
the  third  those  in  Matthew,  Luke,  John;  the  fourth 
those  in  Matthew,  Mark,  John;  the  fifth  those  in 
Matthew,  Luke;  the  sixth  those  in  Matthew,  Mark; 
the  seventh  those  in  Matthew,  John;  the  eighth 
those  in  Luke,  Mark;  the  ninth  those  in  Luke,  John; 
the  tenth  the  pericopes  in  each  Gospel  without 
parallels  in  the  others.  If  one  looked  in  this  canon 
for  the  respective  number  of  the  section,  he  found 
parallel  to  it  the  number  of  the  related  secticm  from 
the  other  Gospels.  Augustine's  De  consensu  evan- 
gelistarum  libri  quaJtiuor  had  chiefly  an  apologetical 
and  harmonistic  purpose,  but  it  was  used  as  a  text 
of  the  Gospels,  revised  by  Jerome,  and  was  provided 
with  the  sections  and  canons  of  Eusebius.  From 
Augustine  imtil  J.  Clericus'  (Le  Clerc)  Harmonia 
evangelica  (Amsterdam,  1699),  the  material  of  the 
Gospels  was  treated  preponderatingly  from  the 
view-point  of  the  interwoven  narrative. 

Clericus  was  the  first  in  whom  the  interest  in 

the  fourfold  or  comparative  arrangement  became 

distinctly  prominent.    Another  work 

2.  Clericus  representing  the  transition  from  the 

and  the     interwoven  Gospels  to    the   fourfold 
Griesbach   arrangement  was  by  Nicolas  Toinard, 

SchooL  Evangeliorum  Harmonia  GrcBco-LaHna 
(Paris,  1707),  which,  although  compiled 
for  chronological  and  historiographical  purposes, 
gives  so  much  attention  to  the  comparative  presenta- 
tion of  the  texts  that  one  is  reminded  of  Rushbrooke 
(see  below).  The  first  real  parallel  arrangement  is 
that  of  J.  J.  Griesbach — Synapsis  evangeliorum 
(Halle,  1776,  and  often),  which  grew  out  of  the  need 
for  a  proper  basis  for  exegetical  lectures  on  the  Gos- 
pels. Griesbach  felt  that  if  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  were  interpreted  in  their  order,  many  repeti- 
tions would  be  necessary;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  peculiarities  of  Mark  and  Luke  would  be 
unconsidered  if,  after  the  interpretation  of  Matthew, 
there  were  treated  only  that  material  from  the 
second  and  third  Gospels  which  is  not  contained 
in  Matthew;  and,  further,  that  it  was  not  sufilcient 
to  interpret  only  one  of  the  three  Gospels.  There- 
fore he  printed  the  text  of  the  first  three  Evangelists 
in  such  a  way  that  the  common  subjects  stood  side 
by  side  and  the  parallels  could  be  at  once  considered. 
He  did  not  include  the  fourth  Gospel  in  this  arrange- 
ment. The  work  of  Griesbach  became  the  nonn 
for  the  following  time.  Anger  in  his  Synopsis 
evangeliorum  Matthceif  Marci,  Lucoe  (Leipsic,  1852) 
made  a  valuable  addition  by  including  paraUds 
from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  Other  synoptical 
works  are:  G.  M.  L.  de  Wette  and  F.  Lacke,  Synop- 
813  evangeliorum  (Berlin,  1818,  2d  ed.,  1842;  ontbs 
basis  of  Griesbach);  J.  Gehringer,  Synoptis€ks 
Zusammenstellung  des  griechischen  Textes  der  vier 
Evangelien  (Tubingen,  1842);  J.  H.  Friedlieb, 
Quatuor    evangelia    sacra    in    harmoniam    redada 
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(Wratifilaw,    1847);     Tischendorf,   Synopsis   evan- 
gdica  (Leipsic,  1851,  7th  cd.,  1898). 

A  step  in  advance  was  made  by  W.  G.  Rushbrooke 

in  Synopticon.    An    Exposition   of    the   Common 

Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (London, 

3.  Rush-    1880-82).     In  order  to  facilitate  the 

brooke      criticism  and  analysis  of  the  Synoptic 

and  Later   Gospels,    he    presents    the    common 

Harmonists,  material  of  the  three  Synoptists  in 

three   columns  and  distinguishes  by 

types  and  colored  print  (1)  the  material  common 

to  all  three  Evangelists;    (2)  the  parts  which  each 

of  them  has  in  common  with  another;   (3)  the  text 

peculiar  to  each  one.    Where  John  or  Paul  offer  real 

parallels  to  the  synoptical  tradition,  their  material 

is  also  given.    The  text  of  Mark  is  used  as  the  basis 

^tliout  deviation  from  its  order.    Since  in  this  way 

the    material  common  only  to  Matthew  and  Luke 

and    the  singular  tradition  of  the  first  and  third 

Ssmoptists  are  left  out  of  consideration,  there  are 

added  three  appendixes:    (1)  the  double  tradition 

of   Hdatthew  and  Luke;    (2)  the  single  traditioi)  of 

Matthew;    (3)  the  single  tradition  of  Luke.    This 

*f^ajigcment  brings  out  (1)  Mark  as  the  source  of 

'"s^orical  tradition;  (2)  the  fact  of  a  second  body  of 

ti^clition,    the   collection   of   sayings.      Moreover, 

'^i^'tcrial  peculiar  to  Matthew  and  Luke  becomes 

''^x^  prominent,  and  the  points  of  agreement  and 

^^^Mepancy  of  the  traditional  synoptic  text  is  well 

pi^eo^nted  to  the  eye  by  differences  in  print.     A 

*<^<:>nd  English  work  by  A.  Wright,  A  Synopsis  of 

"^     Gospels  in  Greek  (London,  1896,  enlarged  ed., 

^^^^^3),  combines  with    the   representation   of   the 

^'^^'t^rial  discussions  of  the  sources.     Rushbrooke 's 

"^^t^hod  was  followed  by  R.  Heineke,  Synopse  der 

^^"^^^  ersten  kanonischen  Evangelien  (3  parts,  Giessen, 

IP^S).    Other  works  of  the  same  kind  are  A.  Huck, 

^S^'^optc  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien  (Freiburg,  1892, 

3*     ed.,  Tttbingen.  1906),  and  K.  Veit,  Die  synop- 

'^^c^ifi  ParaUeUn  (GUtersloh,  1897).    A  harmony, 

^     satisfy  modem  scientific  needs,  should  present 

^^^^   entire  material  of  the  Synoptics  in  an  arrangc- 

"'^xit  like  that  of  Rushbrooke  or  Heineke,   and 

■"Otild  include  full  critical  apparatus. 

(P.  Peine.) 


the  works  mentioned  in  the  text,  a  number  of 

^H*sn  nodded  on  the  same  general  principles  have  by  their 

w«ff^neas  merited  mention  here.     Such  are:   J.  Macknight. 

^  ^f^rmony  cf  ike  Four  GoapeU  .  .  .  with  a  ParaphroBe  and 

^<*<e«,  2  vols.,  London,  1756,  and  often;  W.  Newcome,  An 

por^MKy  of  tte  0o9peU,  2  parts,  Dublin,  1778  (in  Greek, 

A^tades  many  of  Wetstein's  variant  readings):  M.  Rddiger, 

^Y^^^pti*  ovanifdiorum  Mtxtthtti^  Marci  et  Lxlccb  cum  JoannU 

9*'««opia  paraiUli9,   Halle.    1829;     E.   Oreswell,   Harmonia 

^'^^'HHiiea,  tivo  quatuor  evangelia  Oraeca,  Oxford,  1830,  and 

^''^^^^  EL  Robinson,  Harmony  of  the  Ooepela  in  Oreek  .  .  . 

**A  A«  VariouB  Readinga  of  Knapp,  Andover,  1834,  on  the 

^>*>^  of  Hahn's  text,  Boston,  1845,  and  often  (after  Clericus 

Wfed  Xtwoome);    idem.  Harmony  of  the  Ocepde  in  Englieh^ 

^  «L.  ib.  1880;    I.  Da  Costa,  The  Four  Witneeaee,  Being 

•  *[j»*«Hf  of  the  Ooepele  on  a  Neu>  Principle,  London,  1851 ; 

5^"**'  ^^^  Harmony  and  ExpoHHon  of  (he  Ooepele  .  .  . 

^fewBii  fuid  Combined  Arrangement,  according  to  the  An- 

**^  TranOoHan,  New  York,  1852;    idem,  Harmony  of 

"•Oaipd,,  in  Oreek,  of  the  Received  Text,  ib.  1854;    W. 

2"^  A  JVtw  Oreek  Harmony  of  the  Four  Ooepele,  Compri- 

T'jf  ^Synopeie  and  a  Diaieeearon,  together  vnth  an  Introduo- 

fj' iVniiic,  Tablee  and  Indexee  and  Diagrame,  London. 

™'\  P.  Qardiner,  Harmony  of  the  Four  Ooepele  in  Oreek 

2»*W  to  the  Text  of  Tiechendorf,  Andover,  1871,  1876; 

''^Bmmonyof  the  Four  Ooepele  in  Bnglieh,  idem,  1871; 


G.  Clark,  New  Harmony  of  the  Four  Ooepde  in  Englieh,  New 
York,  1870,  new  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1892;  J.  A.  Broadua, 
Harmony  of  the  Ooepde  in  The  Revieed  Vereion,  New  York, 
1893;  W.  A.  Stevens  and  E.  D.  Burton,  Harmony  of  the 
Ooepele  .  .  .  in  the  Vereion  of  1881,  Boston,  1894.  new  ed. 
1904. 

Bibuograp&t:  E.  Greswell,  DieeertaUone  upon  the  Prinei- 
plee  and  Arrangement  of  an  Harmony  of  the  Ooepele,  4 
vols.,  Oxford,  1837;  T.  Zahn,  Forechungen  tvr  OeechiehU 
dee  neuteetamentlichen  Kanone,  vols,  i.^v.,  Erlangen, 
1881-91;  idem,  Oeeehiehle  dee  neuteMtamonUichen  Kanone, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1890-92;  J.  W.  Burgon,  Laet  Twelve 
Vereee  of  S.  Mark,  pp.  126-131,  295-312.  London,  1871; 
Q.  Phillips,  Doctrine  of  Addai,  London,  1876;  F.  Baeth- 
gen,  Evangelienfragmente,  pp.  62  sqq.,  Berlin,  1886;  E. 
Sievers,  Tatian,  Paderbom.  1892;  J.  H.  Hill.  Dieeertation 
on  the  Commentary  of  Ephraem  t^  Syrian,  Edinburgh, 
1896;  C.  Holshey,  Neuentdeckte  Syrue  Sinaiticue,  pp.  42 
sqq.,  Mimich,  1896;  J.  A.  Schmeller,  Ammonii  .  .  .  har- 
monia Evangeliorum,  Vienna,  1841;  G.  J.  Meijer.  Het 
Leiden  van  Jeeue,  Groningen,  1838  (of.  A.  Robinson,  in 
Academy,  Mar.  24,  1894);  J.  Gildexneister,  De  evangeliie 
in  Aralncum  de  eimplici  Syriaeo  traneUzHe,  p.  35,  Bonn, 
1865;  Magister  de  Hussinets  (John  Huss),  Hietoria  gee- 
torum  Cfurieti,  ed.  Landstroem,  Upsala,  1898;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jeeue,  New  York.  1904 
(discusses  the  principles  of  a  harmony).  A  full  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  will  be  found  under 
Tatian.  The  separate  works  on  the  subject  usually  dis- 
cuss the  principles  upon  which  a  harmony  is  to  be  oon- 
structed,  and  the  same  is  often  done  in  works  on  the  life 
of  Christ. 

HARMONY  SOCIETY.    See  Cob4munism,  II.,  6. 

HARMS,  CLAUS:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Fahrstedt,  near  Mame  (50  m.  n.w.  of  Hamburg), 
South  Ditmarsh  (Sleswick-Holstein),  May  25, 1778; 
d.  at  Kiel  Feb.  1,  1855.  He  received  merely  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  village  school 
and    from    the    village    pastor,    and 

Student  worked  in  his  father's  mill  till  he  was 
Life.  nineteen.  Then,  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  a  little  property  by  his 
father's  death,  he  entered  the  gymnasium  of 
Meldorf,  and  by  extraordinary  industry  finished 
the  course  in  two  years.  In  1799  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Kiel  to  study  theology.  This 
university  was  dominated  at  that  time  by  ration- 
alism, but  Harms,  studying  the  writings  of  Kant 
and  reading  Schleiermacher,  suddenly  felt  that  all 
rationalism  and  human  science  could  not  help  him, 
that  his  salvation  must  be  sought  elsewhere;  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  brought  about  his  complete 
conversion.  In  1802  he  fiidshed  his  theological 
studies  and  became  private  tutor  in  Probsteier- 
hagcn  in  Holstein. 

In  1806  the  congregation  of  Lunden,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  North  Ditmarsh,  chose  him  deacon.  He 
devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to 
Pastor  and  the  art  of  preaching,  and  extended  his 

Preacher,  care  for  his  parishioners  to  all  their 
spiritual  and  secular  affairs.  His  ser- 
mons became  very  popular,  even  outside  of  his 
parish;  and  he  was  at  times  so  fearless  in  denuncia- 
tions of  existing  shortcomings  of  the  government 
that  he  was  called  to  account.  In  1816  he  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  St.  Nicolai  in  Kiel,  where 
he  was  equally  popular.  Since,  however,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced  that  his  time  had 
declined  from  the  faith  of  the  Reformation,  and  thus 
from  the  source  of  salvation,  he  considered  the 
year  1817,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation,  as  an  opportune  time  to  wpeak  his 
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mind.     Accordingly  he  published  (Kiel,  1817)  the 

ninety-five  theses  of  Luther  with  ninety-five  theses 

of  his  own,  needed  in  his  opinion  by 

Harms's  the  nineteenth  century,  and  directed 
Ninety-five  against  various  supposed  abuses  in  the 
Theses.  Lutheran  Church,  especially  against  ra- 
tionalism; he  declared  his  willingness 
to  defend  and  vindicate  his  theses  and  to  avow  his 
errors  if  any  should  be  proved.  His  first  thesis  was 
aimed  at  the  prevailing  Pelagianism,  while  others 
were:  "  We  make  reason  the  pope  of  our  time  in 
regard  to  faith,  conscience  in  regard  to  action,  and 
upon  the  latter  has  been  placed  a  triple  crown — 
lawmaking,  praise,  and  punishment  "  (ix.);  "  con- 
science can  not  forgive,  since  forgiveness  belongs  to 
God  "  (xi.);  "  if  conscience  ceases  to  read  and  begins 
to  write,  the  result  will  be  as  different  as  the  hand- 
writings of  men  "  (xvii.);  "  forgiveness  of  sins  at  least 
cost  money  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  in  the 
nineteenth  century  it  costs  nothing,  since  people 
help  themselves  "  (xxi.);  "  according  to  the  old 
faith,  God  created  man;  according  to  the  new  faith, 
man  creates  God  "  (xxvii.);  "  the  'religion  of  reason  ' 
is  bare  either  of  reason  or  of  religion,  or  of  both  " 
(xxxii.).  The  following  theses  asserted  for  religion 
its  independent  sphere:  ''  That  anybody  should 
misconstrue  the  fixed  word  of  the  Bible  is  prevented 
by  our  symbolical  books  "  (1.);  "  the  words  of  our 
revealed  religion  we  regard  as  sacred  in  their  original 
language,  and  do  not  consider  them  a  dress  which 
may  be  taken  off  from  religion,  but  as  its  body  in 
imion  with  which  it  has  its  life.  But  a  translation 
into  a  living  language  must  be  revised  every 
hundred  years  in  order  to  remain  alive  "  (li.,  lii.). 
Harms  then  attacked  the  rationalistic  Bible  of  Al- 
tona  (see  Bible  Versions,  VII.,  §  4)  and  the  laxity 
of  the  chiurh  government.  The  last  twenty  theses 
were  directed  against  the  Union. 

Harms's  theses  naturally  created  a  sensation  and 
called  forth  about  two  hundred  pamphlets.  The 
rationalists  were  offended,  but  others  recognized 
the  theses  as  a  wholesome  ferment  and  a  bitter 
medicine  for  the  weak  faith  of  the  time.  Court 
preacher  C.  F.  von  Ammon  (q.v.)  in  Dresden  ap- 
proved them  and  Schleiermacher  also  took  the  part 
of  Harms. 

The  position  of  Harms  became  more  and  more 

important.    His  merits  were  more  widely  recognized, 

and   the   number   of   his   hearers   in- 

His         creased.    In  the  University  of  Kiel  the 

Influence,  spirit  of  rationalism  began  to  disap- 
pear. In  1819  he  declined  a  call  to 
St.  Petersburg  as  Evangelical  bishop,  and  in  1834 
one  to  Trinity  Church  in  Berlin  as  the  successor  of 
Sclilciermacher.  After  Fock's  death  in  1835  he  was 
promoted  chief  preacher  at  St.  Nicolai  and  provost 
of  Kiel.  In  1849  blindness  compelled  him  to  lay 
dovm  his  offices. 

Harms  was  before  everything  a  powerful  preacher. 
Great  crowds  came  to  hear  him;  it  was  the  content 
of  his  sermons  which  attracted,  in  spite  of  their  lack 
of  ornament  and  embellishment.  Controversy  deep- 
ened his  convictions,  which  he  expressed  decidedly 
and  sharolv  in  his  writings.  Among  these  must  be 
mentioned  first  his  sermons,  of  which  he  published 
sixteen  collections  between   1808  and   1858.     He 


wrote  a  number  of  catechisms  and  other  bodes  for 
religious  instruction  (Das  CkristerUum  in  einem 
kleinen  Kalechismus,  1810;  Die  Religion  der  Ckri^en 
in  einem  KaUchismus  aufs  neue  getekrl,  1814;  etc.). 
His  Pastoraltheologie  (1830),  the  fruit  of  his  informal 
talks  on  practical  theology,  appeared  in  a  third 
edition  as  late  as  1878.  He  also  wrote  hymns,  a 
few  of  which  have  passed  into  German  hymn-books. 

(H.  C.  CABSTENSf.) 

Bxbzjoorap&t:  Hanns's  autobiography  {Lebentbut^reSb' 
ung)  appeared  Kiel,  1852;  some  of  hiis  letters  are  in 
P.  Petri,  L.  A.  PefriLeben,  Hanover,  1888.  Consult:  Doi^ 
ner,  BlOUer  der  Erinnerung  an  daa  JubU&um  von  C.  Harm», 
Kiel,  1842;  K.  Schneider,  C.  Hamu,  der  evan4feU§che  Pro- 
diger,  Prieaier  und  Paator,  Bielefeld,  1861;  idem.  Schleier- 
macher  und  Harma,  Berlin,  1865;  J.  Kaftan,  C  Harm*, 
Basel,  1875;  C.  LQdemann,  Erinnerung  an  Claue  Harwu 
und  aeine  Zeit,  Kiel,  1878;  F.  Volbehr,  C.  Harm*  an  eeinem 
hundertjakrigen  Qtbwrlatag,  ib.  1878.  Further  literatura 
is  given  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  vii.  433. 

HARMS,  GEORG  LUBWIG  DETLEV  THEODOR 

(commonly  known  as  Ludwig  Harms):  German 

Lutheran  and  founder  of  the  Her- 
EarlyLife.  mannsburg  mission;    b.  at  Walsrode 

(45  m.  s.w.  of  Lilneburg),  Hanover, 
May  5, 1808;  d.  at  Hermannsburg  (50  m.  s.  of  Ham- 
burg), Hanover,  Nov.  5, 1865.  He  studied  theology 
at  G5ttingen  from  1827  to  1830;  but  while  at  first 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  rationalism,  his  trial 
sermon  of  1833  emphasized  justification  by  faith. 
Harms  became  private  tutor  at  Lauenburg,  in  the 
house  of  Chamberlain  von  Linstow,  where  he  met 
a  small  circle  of  Pietists.  He  shared  at  this  time 
their  views  of  a  living  faith  and  of  the  gratuitous 
justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith,  but  also  their 
indifference  toward  confessional  distinctions,  their 
other-worldliness,  and  their  lack  of  appreciation  <^ 
the  Church  and  its  ordinances.  He  soon  became 
the  leading  personality  in  this  circle,  and  developed 
especial  interest  in  missions.  In  1834  he  founded  a 
missionary  society  in  Lauenburg,  which  in  1836 
became  a  branch  of  the  newly  organized  North- 
German  Missionary  Society.  In  1839  Harms  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  his  parents  and  assisted  his 
father  during  the  winter.  In  1840  he  again  became 
private  tutor  at  Liineburg,  where  an  active  Christian 
life  had  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  Lilne- 
burg preacher  Deichmann.  Harms  now  became 
the  leading  spirit  of  this  circle.  He  preached  often, 
and  was  also  active  in  the  practical  duties  of  the 
ministerial  office;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  cause  of  missions,  to  which  he  at- 
tributed the  greatest  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  in  modem  times. 

In  spite  of  his  successful  activity  at  Ltlnebui|^ 
however,  he  longed  for  a  position  as  preacher,  but 

owing  to  the  superabimdance  of  candi- 
Pastor  in  dates,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
Lilneburg.  realize  his  desire.    He  declined  a  call 

as  teacher  at  the  missionary  institutioii 
at  Hamburg  and  another  as  pastor  in  New  York. 
He  wished  to  preach  among  his  own  LOneburg 
people,  and  his  longing  was  fulfilled  in  1844,  when 
the  consistory  made  him  his  father's  assistant.  His 
great  activity  now  began,  and  with  it  an  awakening 
such  as  has  seldom  been  seen  in  North  Germany. 
His  father  had  prepared  the  way,  but  Harms  himaelf 
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woiked  unremittingly,  not  only  by  sermons  and 
services  which  took  up  the  whole  Sunday,  but  also 
by  his  personal  association  with  his  congregation. 
A  feature  of  his  work  was  the  meetings  held  in  his 
house  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Harms  always  used 
the  Low-German  dialect,  the  common  speech  of  the 
peasants,  and  his  gift  of  popular  story-telling  aided 
him  greatly  in  these  social  gatherings. 

But  after  all  his  main  power  lay  in  his  sermons. 
Harms  understood,  as  few  have  done  since  Luther, 
how  to  preach  to  the  people,  especially 
His  to  the  peasants.  Popularity  formed 
Preaching,  the  fimdamental  trait  of  his  maimer  of 
preaching,  which  was  based  upon  sim- 
plicity and  deamcss.  His  sermons  were  not  artistic 
from  the  homiletic  point  of  view,  the  themes  being 
in  most  cases  mere  headings,  the  different  parts  only 
loosely  connected,  and  the  structure  simple,  nor 
were  his  sermons  above  the  average  from  the  exeget- 
ical  standpoint.  The  range  of  thought  was  narrow, 
the  same  ideas  occurring  again  and  again,  often  even 
in  the  same  words.  The  main  theme  was  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  conversion,  justification  by  faith, 
snd  the  proof  of  faith  in  Christian  conduct.  In  bod- 
ily gifts  Harms  was  sadly  lacking.  His  voice  was 
hoUowandat  times  shrill,  his  manner  in  the  pulpit 
somewhat  stiff.  But  the  result  of  liis  devoted  labor 
soon  showed  itself  in  a  real  change  of  life  in  his 
congregation.  Regular  attendance  at  church,  reg- 
ulw  devotions  at  home,  and  strict  observance  of 
Sunday  became  a  fixed  rule  in  his  congregation. 
The  charitable  work  of  the  congregation  assumed 
**^  dimensions.  People  from  other  parishes 
poured  into  his  church,  and  Harms  became  their 
spiritual  father,  and  even  in  their  absence  remained 
"^ir  faithful  adviser  by  an  extensive  corre- 
V»dence. 

^  this  way  Harms  laid  the  basis  for  his  mission- 
^  ctngregation;    for  that  was  his  idea  from  the 
begiiming:  a  parochial  mission,  a  mis- 
The       sion  of  the  State  Church.    In  his  earlier 
^'niitnn*-  years  he  had  been  asked  to  foimd  a 
hurg       missionary  institution,  but  he  declined 
^^ttion.     imtil    he    became  the  official  pastor 
of  Hermannsburg  in  1849,  after    his 
^i^ther's  death.    In  his  report  to  the  consistory  he 
8^ted  his  reasons  for  founding  his  own  missionary 
fstsblishment  instead  of  joining  one  of  the  existing 
institutions.     He  cherished  the  idea  of  colonial 
°^*s8ions,  holding  that  missionaries  should  not  be 
»»ttered,  but  form  a  Christian  colony  in  heathen 
countries.    In  this  way,  he  thought,  it  would  bo 
^*^  to  gather  a  strong  congregation.    After  its 
development  a  second  colony  should  be  founded 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  first,  and  after  the  second  a 
third,  and  so  on,  so  that  a  connecting  chain  of  con- 
gregations  woijd    come    into   existence.    Harms 
thought  that  by  virtue  of  the  close  connection  of 
these  cdooies  with  the  mother  congregation,  the 
solidarity  of  Lutheran  confessionalism  would  be 
gOMided  against   the  disintegrating  influences  of 
other  denominations.    But  the  consistory  did  not 
agree  with  him;    and  he  was  compelled  to  follow 
substantially  the  plan  of  other  missionary  societies. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  growth  of  his  mis- 
sioDary  enterprise,  but  ho  might  have  lived  longer 


if  he  had  not  undermined  his  health  by  excessive 
work,  without  even  temporary  recreations.  His 
publications  were  sermons  and  devotional  writings, 
which  achieved  an  extraordinary  popularity  in 
Germany.  (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Bibzjoorapht:    T.  H&nns,  Lebenri)eMchreibuna  dea  PaatorB 

LouiB  Harma,  Hermaniuiburg.  1874  (by  his  brother);  H. 

Knaut,  LouU  Harma,  Qdttingen,  1899. 

HARNACK,  (KARL  GUSTAV)  ADOLF:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Dorpat,  Livonia,  May  7, 1851.  He 
was  educated  at  Dorpat  (1869-72),  and  two  years 
later  became  privat-docent  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  in  1876.  In  1879 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Giessen  as  full  professor  of 
church  history,  and  remained  there  until  1886,  when 
he  went  to  Marburg  in  a  similar  capacity.  In  1889 
he  was  called  to  Berlin.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessorship of  church  history,  he  has  since  1905  held 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Royal  Library  there.  He 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  critical 
school  of  theology  and  an  authority  on  the  history 
of  the  antenicene  period.  Since  1881  he  has  been 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Theologische  Literatur- 
zeitung,  and  since  1882  of  the  well-known  Texte  und 
Unterauchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichcn 
Litteraturf  to  which  series  he  has  contributed  many 
monographs.    He  has  written: 

Zur  Quellenkritik  der  Geachichte  dea  Onoatiziamua  (Leip- 
sic, 1873);  De  AppeUia  gnoai  monarchica  (1874);  Die  Zeit 
dea  Ignatiua  und  die  Chronologie  der  arUiocKeniachen  Biachdfa 
bia  Ttfrannua  (1878);  Evangeliorum  codex  purpureua  Roaa- 
nienaia  (in  collaboration  with  the  late  Oscar  von  Cvcbhardt, 
Leipsic,  1880);  Daa  Mdnehthum,  aeine  Ideale  und  Geachichte 
(Qiessen.  1881.  6th  ed.  1903,  Eng.  transl.  by  C.  R.  Gillett. 
Monaaticiam:  ita  IdetUa  and  ita  hiatory.  New  York,  1895); 
Auguatin'a  Confeaaionen  (Giessen.  1888,  3ci  ed.,  1903;  £ng. 
transl.  by  E.  E.  Kellett  and  F.  H.  Marseille,  together  with 
their  transl.  of  the  lecture  on  Monastidsm,  London,  1901); 
Martin  Luther  in  aeiner  Bedeutung  fOr  die  Geachichte  der  Wia- 
aenachaft  und  der  Bildung  (Giessen.  1883);  Die  ApoateUehre 
und  die  jOdiachen  beiden  Wege  (Leipsic,  1886);  Die  Quellen 
der  aogenannten  apoatoliachen  Kirchenordnung  (1886.  Eng. 
transl.  by  L.  A.  Wheatley,  Sourcea  of  the  Apoatolic  Canona; 
vfith  a  Treatiae  on  the  Origin  of  the  Readerahip  and  Other 
Lower  Ordera,  London,  1895);  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeachichte 
(3  vols.,  Freiburg.  1886-90,  3d  e<l..  1894;  Eng.  transl.  by 
Neil  Buchanan,  Hiatory  of  Dogma,  7  vols.,  London,  1895- 
1900);  Grundriaa  der  Dogmengeachichte  (1889,  4th  ed..  1905; 
Eng.  transl.  by  Edward  K.  Mitchell,  Outlinea  of  the  Hiatory 
of  Dogma,  New  York,  1893);  Geachichte  der  altchriatlichen 
Literatur  bia  Euaebiua  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1893-1904,  in  col- 
laboration with  Edwin  Preuschen  in  the  first  volume); 
Thoughta  on  the  Preaent  Poaition  of  Proteatantiam  (Eng. 
transl.  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders,  London.  1899);  Oe- 
achichie  der  kdnigliehen  preuaaiachen  Akademie  der  Wiaaen- 
achaften  au  Berlin  (3  vols..  Berlin,  1900);  Daa  Weaen  dea 
Chriatentuma  (Leipsic.  1900,  52d  thousand.  1905;  Eng. 
transl.  by  T.  B.  Saunders,  What  ia  Chriatianityt  London, 
1901.  3d  ed.  (1904);  Daa  ChrUtentum  und  die  Geachichte 
(Leipsic,  1897.  5th  ed..  1904;  Eng.  transl.  by  T.  B.  Saunders. 
Cturiatianity  and  Hiatory,  London.  1900);  Apoatlea'  Creed 
(Eng.  transl.  by  Stewart  Means  from  3d  ed.  Hersog's  Realr- 
encykhpndie,  London,  1901);  Die  Aufgabe  der  theologiachen 
FakuWUen  und  die  allgemeine  Religionageachichte  (Giessen, 
1901);  Die  Miaaion  und  Aurirreitung  dea  Chriatentuma  in 
den  eraten  drei  Jahrhunderten  (Leipsic,  1902.  2d  ed..  1906; 
Eng.  transl.  by  James  Moffatt,  Tf^e  Expanaion  of  Chriatian- 
ity  in  0^e  Firat  Three  Centuriea,  2  vols.,  London,  1904-05, 
new  ed.  1908);  Reden  und  AufaOtae  (2  vols.,  Giessen,  1904, 
2d  ed.  1906);  Militia  Chriati.  Die  chriatliche  Religion  und 
der  Soldatenatand  in  den  eraten  drei  Jahrhunderten  (TQ- 
bingen.  1905);  Beitr&ge  zur  Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Teata^ 
ment  (3  parts,  I/eipsic,  1906-08:  Eng.  transl.  of  part  I., 
Luke  the  Phyndan,  the  Author  qf  the  Third  Goapd  and  the 
Acta  of  the  Apoatlea,  liondon.  1907).  Zvfei  Worte  Jean 
(Berlin.  1907);  Eaaaya  on  the  Social  Ocapd  (London.  1907; 
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in  oolUboration  with  W.  Herrmann),  and  The  Acts  of  the 
AposUee  (1908).  He  first  made  hiB  mark  by  his  work  on 
the  text  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  collaboration  with 
Oscar  von  Gebhardt  and  T.  Zahn  (3  vols.,  Leipeic,  1875-77, 
minor  ed.,  1877»  6th  ed.,  1906). 

HARNACK,  THEODOSnrS:  German  theologian; 
b.  at  St.  Petersburg  Jan.  3,  1817;  d.  at  Dorpat 
Sept.  23,  1889.  In  1834  he  entered  the  University 
of  Dorpat  and  pursued  the  study  of  theology  under 
the  prevailing  conservative  influences.  In  1837  ho 
left  Dorpat  and,  after  living  for  some  time  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  Livonian  nobleman,  finished  his 
studies  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Erlangen.  Returning 
to  Dorpat,  he  became  extraordinary  professor  of 
practical  theology  in  1847  and  ordinary  professor 
in  the  following  year.  His  adherence  to  the  con- 
fessional standpoint  appeared  in  his  Qrundbekenrd- 
nisae  der  evangeHsch-liUherischen  Kirche  (Dorpat, 
1845),  a  work  which  reveals  depth  of  insight,  skill 
in  the  elaboration  of  a  thesis,  and  a  style  of  ex- 
position which  was  always  attractive  and  often 
fascinating.  Besides  the  professorship  in  sys- 
tematic theology  for  which  he  exchanged  his 
earlier  chair,  he  held,  after  1847,  the  post  of  univer- 
sity preacher.  He  presided  over  a  committee  of 
the  synod  of  Livonia  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
gathering  material  for  the  elaboration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  liturgy  of  the  province,  and  his  LUur- 
gische  Formtdare  fUr  die  evangelische  Kirche  in 
Rusaland  (2  vols.,  Dorpat,  1872-74)  was  made  the 
basis  of  subsequent  revisions  in  1885  and  in  1898. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  conflict  between 
the  orthodox  clergy  and  the  Moravians,  pub- 
lishing against  them  Die  ItUherische  Kirche  Liv- 
lands  und  die  hermhiUische  Brudergemeinde  (Er- 
langen, 1860).  In  1853  Hamack  was  called  to 
Erlangen,  where  he  published  in  1862  the  first 
volume  of  his  Luthers  Theologie  mit  beaonderer  Be- 
ziehung  auf  seine  Versdhnungs-  und  Erldsungslehre. 
In  1866  he  returned  to  Dorpat,  but  retired  from 
active  duty  in  1875.  In  the  quiet  of  his  last  years 
he  produced  the  greatest  of  his  works,  Praktische 
Theologie  (Erlangen,  1877),  supplemented  by  the 
Katechetik-  und  Katechismtis-ErJddrung  (Erlangen, 
1882).  He  contributed  articles  on  liturgical  sub- 
jects and  pastoral  theology  to  Zdckler's  Handbuch 
der  theologischen  Wissenschaften,  and  entered  into 
the  discussion  of  modem  problems  with  Ueber  den 
Kanon  und  die  Inspiration  der  heUigen  Schrift 
(Dorpat,  1885).  He  published  a  second  volume  on 
Luther's  doctrine  (Leipsic,  1886),  which  was  his 
last  production;  in  this  he  took  occasion  to  express 
his  dissent  from  the  latest  theological  developments. 
In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  he  published  Der 
chrietliche  Gemeindegottesdienst  im  apostolischen  und 
altkatholischen  Zeilalter  (Dorpat,  1854);  Die  Union 
und  ihre  neueater  Vertreter  (Erlangen,  1855);  Der 
kleineKatechismusM,  Luthers  (Stuttgart,  1856) ;  and 
Die  Kirche,  ihr  Ami  und  Regiment  (Nuremberg, 
1862).    He  was  the  father  of  Adolf  Hamack  (q.v.). 

(F.  HOERSCHELMANNt.) 

HARPER,  ROBERT  FRANCIS:  Baptist  layman; 
b.  at  New  Concord,  O.,  Oct.  18,  1864.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O .,  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  (B.A.,  1883),  and  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,   1886). 


He  was  instructor  in  Semitic  languages  at  Yale 
from  1886  to  1891,  as  well  as  Assyriologist  (and 
delegate  of  Yale)  to  the  expedition  of  the  Oriental 
Exploration  Fund  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania)  in  1888-89.  He  has  been 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  capacities  of 
associate  professor  of  Semitic  languages  (1892- 
1900),  and  professor  (since  1900),  and  is  at  present 
(1908)  the  acting  head  professor  of  the  Semitic 
department.  He  is  editor  of  The  American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  and  associate 
editor  of  The  Biblical  World  and  The  American 
.Journal  of  Theology.  In  theology  he  adheres  to 
the  views  of  the  liberal  school.  He  has  written  The 
Esarhaddon  Inscriptions  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1888); 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  Belonging  to  the 
Kouyunjik  Collections  of  the  British  Museum  (8  parts, 
London  and  Chicago,  1892-1902);  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  Literature  (New  York,  1901);  and  The 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon  (about  ttSO 
B.C.)  (Chicago,  1904). 

HARPER,  WILLIAM  RAINEY:  Baptist  layman; 
b.  at  New  Concord,  O.,  July  26, 1856;  d.  at  Chicago 
Jan.  10,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  Muskingum 
College,  New  Concord  (B.A.,  1870),  and  Yale  (Ph.D., 
1875).  After  being  principal  of  Masonic  College, 
Macon,  Tenn.  (1875-76),  he  was  tutor  (1876-79) 
and  principal  (1879-80)  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.,  and 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exegesis 
in  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 
(1880-86).  He  then  went  to  Yale  as  professor  of 
Hebrew,  where  he  remained  until  1891,  when  he 
became  president  and  head  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  and  literatures  in  the  newly  established 
University  of  Chicago.  He  was  also  principal  of  the 
Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  1885-91, 
Woolsey  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Yale 
University,  and  instructor  in  Semitics  in  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1889-91,  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  in  1896-98,  and  director  of 
the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  1881  he  commenced  to  teach  Hebrew 
by  correspondence,  thus  inaugurating  a  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  three  years 
later  (1884)  he  founded  the  American  Institute  of 
Hebrew.  Ilis  remarkable  ability  as  an  organixer 
was  strikingly  exemplified  by  his  development  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  into  one  of  the  leading 
American  institutions  of  learning.  Harper  was 
likewise  an  editor  of  The  Biblical  World,  The  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Theology,  and  The  American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  all  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Among  his  numerous  publications,  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  Elements  of  Hebrew  (New  York, 
1881);  Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax  by  an  Inductive 
Method  (1883);  Introductory  New  Testament  Greek 
Method  (in  collaboration  with  R.  F.  Weidner;  1888); 
Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Chicago,  1902);  Religion  and  the 
Higher  Life  (1904);  The  Structure  of  the  Text  of  the 
Book  of  Amos  (1904);  The  Prophetic  Element  in 
the  Old  Testament  (1905);  The  Structure  of  the  Text 
of  the  Book  of  Hosea  (1905);   The  Trend  in  Higher 
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EitieatiM  (1905);    and  A  CrUieal  and  Exegetical 

Cmmeatary   on    Amos    and    Rosea   (New  York, 

1905). 

Bduoorapht:  A  sketch  of  hiB  life  is  given  in  Old  Testa- 
mad  mi  SemiHc  StudtM.  In  Memory  of  William  Rainey 
Evptr,  ed.  Robert  Francifl  Harper,  Frandfl  Brown,  and 
Gttrge  Foot  Moore,  2  vols.,  Chicago.  1907. 

HARRACH,   hdr'raH,   COUNT  KARL  PHILIPP 

VON:  Gemuui  philanthropist;  b.  at  Prague  Nov.  16, 
1795;  d.  at  Bieslau  Nov.  25,  1878.     Destined  for 
t  militaiy  career  by  his  father,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
alter  completing  his  education  at  the  academy  of 
eogiDeering  in  Vienna,  he  entered  the  Austrian  army 
in  1813.    He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1813 
and  1814,  but,  finding  no  satisfaction  in  the  service, 
he  resigned  in  the  early  twenties  and  bought  the 
estate  of  Rosnochau,  near  Oberglogau,  in  Prussian 
SOeaa.    There  he  devoted  himseUf  to  agriculture 
until  the  later  years  of   his  life.    He    gradually 
became  a  convert  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  which 
hefonnally  joined  in  1852,  determining,  in  his  zeal, 
to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth  for 
religious  purposes.     In  tlds  he  was  encouraged  by 
Johann  Heinrich  Wichem  (q.v.),  the  father  of  home 
missions  in  Germany.    During  a  temporary  resi- 
dence at  Berlin,  Harrach  spent  large  awaaa  for  the 
advancement  of  home  missions,  and  he  was  equally 
generous  at  Breslau.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Silesian  provincial  society 
for  home  missions,  which  came  into  existence  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixties,  and  bequeathed  to  it  a 
capital   of  60,000  marks,   in    addition  to  30,000 
marks  for  the  purpose  of   educating  young  men 
as  teachers  of  Evangelical  schools  in  the  province 
of  Silesia. 

Harrach  also  conceived  the  plan  of  aiding  theo- 
logical students  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  for 
a  strictly  scientific  education  on  the  basis  of  the 
Gospel.  This  idea  took  more  definite  shape  imder 
the  guidance  of  Tholuck,  who  had  long  been  ani- 
mated by  the  same  desire.  In  accordance  with 
their  plan,  a  Konvikt  for  nine  theological  students 
from  Silesia  and  three  from  other  provinces  was 
founded  at  Halle  in  1865,  Tholuck  being  its  first 
president.  All  the  expenses  of  the  students  are 
paid,  and  those  from  Silesia  are  required  to  devote 
their  services  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  their 
native  province.  Harrach  also  manifested  his 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  Christian  life  by 
supplying  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  parochial 
visitations  in  Silesia,  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Frederick  William  IV.,  but  which  had  ceased  in  the 
early  sixties  for  financial  reasons. 

(David  EedmannI.) 
HARRIS,  GEORGE:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
East  Biachias,  Me.,  Apr.  1,  1844.  He  was  educated 
at  Amherst  (B.A.,  1866)  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1869).  He  was  then  pastor  of  High 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Auburn,  Me.  (1869- 
1872),  and  of  Central  Congregational  Church,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.  (1872-83).  He  was  professor  of 
CSmstian  theology  in  Andover  Theolo^cal  Seminary 
(1883-99),  being  also  president  of  the  faculty 
(1869-99).  In  1884  he  began,  with  four  colleagues, 
to  edit  The  Andover  Review ,  which  he  conducted 
until  1893,  and,  in  consequence  of  certain  articles 


published  in  it,  was  tried,  together  with  the  other 
editors,  for  heresy  in  1886,  being  acquitted,  how- 
ever, in  1892.  Since  1899  he  has  been  president  of 
Amherst  College.  Besides  editing  Hymns  of  the 
Faiih  in  collaboration  with  W.  J.  Tucker  and  E.  K. 
Glezen  (Boston,  1888),  he  has  written  Moral  Evo- 
lution (Boston,  1896)  and  Inequality  and  Progress 
(1897). 

HARRIS,  HOWEL:  Welsh  revivalist,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism  in  Wales;  b.  at  Trevecca, 
in  the  parish  of  Talgarth,  Breconshire,  Jan.  31, 1714; 
d.  there  July  21,  1773.  He  entered  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  on  Nov.  25,  1735,  but  returned  to  South 
Wales  at  the  close  of  his  first  term  and  began  his 
evangelistic  labors,  traveling  through  the  country 
and  preaching  as  often  as  five  times  a  day.  He 
was  the  first  lay  preacher  in  the  great  Methodist 
movement,  and  was  even  a  year  or  more  ahead  of 
Whitefield  and  Wesley.  By  1739  he  had  founded 
thirty  societies  in  South  Wales,  and  in  1741  the 
number  had  grown  to  300.  In  1751,  as  a  result  of  a 
disagreement  with  Daniel  Rowlands  (q.v.),  his 
great  coadjutor  in  the  establishment  of  Methodism 
in  Wales,  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Trevecca,  and 
founded  there,  in  1752,  a  sort  of  Protestant  mon- 
astery. This  institution,  which  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct, had  120  inmates  in  1755,  not  counting  a 
number  of  families  from  North  Wales,  which  had 
settled  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1759,  when  a 
French  invasion  was  inmiinent,  Harris  accepted 
an  ensigncy  in  the  Breconshire  militia,  and  dur- 
ing his  three  years'  service  preached  in  his  regi- 
mental dress  in  various  parts  of  England.  He  had 
the  hearty  support  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  preached  in  White- 
field's  tabernacle  in  London,  and  also  before  aris- 
tocratic assembhes  in  private  houses  there.  He 
was  repeatedly  assaulted  by  mobs,  continually  per- 
secuted by  the  magistrates  and  the  clergy,  and  de- 
nied ordination  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  his 
methods. 

BiBLioaRAPRT:  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Life  of  Howel  Harrie 
.  .  .  from  Papers  Written  hy  Himself,  ed.  B.  T.,  Trevecca, 
1791;  T.  Jackson.  The  Life  of  Howel  Harris,  vol.  xii.  of 
A  Library  of  Christian  Biography,  London,  1837  sqq.; 
H.  J.  Hughes,  Life  of  Howel  Harris,  ib.  1892. 

HARRIS,  JAMES  RENDEL:  English  Friend;  b. 
at  Plymouth,  Devonshire,  Jan.  27,  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1874, 
graduated  third  wrangler),  where  he  was  fellow  in 
1875-78, 1892, 1898,  and  1902-04.  He  was  professor 
of  New  Testament  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity (1882-85),  and  at  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.  (1886-92).  He  was  then  university  lec- 
turer in  paleography  at  Cambridge,  and,  after 
being  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Leyden  in  1903-04,  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  of  director  of  studies  at  the  Friends'  Settle- 
ment for  Social  and  Religious  Study  at  Woodbrooke, 
near  Birmingham.     He  has  written  or  edited: 

The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Sibylline  Books  (Cam- 
bridge, 1885);  Fragments  of  Philo  Judasus  (1886);  The 
Origin  of  the  Leicester  Codex  (1887);  The  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles  (Baltimore,  Md.,  1887);  The  Rest  of  the  Words  of 
Baruch  (Haverford.  Pa.,  1889);  Biblical  Fragments  from 
Mount  Sinai,  (Cambridge,  1890);  The  Diatessaron  (1890); 
7'^  AcU  of  Perpetua  (1890);  A  Study  of  Codex  Bezat  (1890); 
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The  Apo{&(nf  ijf  Arixtidet  Clfi91);  Codex  SanoaUenaa 
(18§1);  S^ms  Inicreatin^  Syrian  and  Paie«tinian  iwterip^ 
Hamt  (1801);  Mnrnfranda  Siura  (London,  1302);  Popu- 
lar Account  of  thr  Newiy  fieecufererf  Go§pel  of  JSL  Prttr 
(1892);  Oriffin  of  ih$  Ferrttr  Group  (Gimi  bridge.  1893); 
Stichomeitu  (1803);  Lectwret  on  the  We§terH  Tt^  of  the  New 
iVtJ^menl  (lR04]i:  FroffmenU  of  the  Commentary  &f  Ephrem 
Si/rue  upon  the  DkitetMaran  (lEI&B)t  Union  irith  Ood  (Lan- 
don.  liS95);  Hrrmae  in  Ar&idia  and  Other  E»§aif9  (Cajubridife, 
1896):  Lettere  from  Armenia  {m  ooUaboration  with  hb  wife, 
Helen  0.  Hikms;  Londoti,.  1807);  The  HomeHc  Centonea 
and  tkt  Aeta  &f  PUate  (CambridgSp  tS9S);  Life  of  Francie 
WOiiam  Cromieu  (Londan.  1889);  The  Gompet  af  the  Ttmive 
ApoMtiea  (Cjimbrid^e,  1900 J ^  Further  Reeeatdiee  inU>  the 
Hittory  of  the  Ferrar  Group  (Cambrids«.  1900);  Annatatore 
cf  ^  CodtE  Bezfc  (1901);  The  Dioecuroi  In  Chrietian  /..egend 
(1903);  The  Guiding  Hand  of  O&d  (Londoti,  1905);  and 
CuUiif  the  HeQvenlu  Twine  (Cambridge,  1&0€).  He  Uke- 
wiso  colliiboratcd  with  R.  L.  Ilenaly  und  F,  C,  Burkiit 
in  editJtu^  The.  Four  Goeijvrit  in  Syriac  Traneeribed  from  the 
Sinaiik'  PaHmpweMi  {Cambridgw,  1894),  and  wjtb  F,C,  Ck>ny- 
bemre  ntid  AAoes  ScuitJi  Lewis  in  editing  The  Slorif  of  AhUtar 
from  the  «SyKae,  Arafdc,  Armenian^  EihiopiCt  Greek,  and 
Slachffiiu;  IVsionx  {London,  1898). 

HAREIS,  JOHTT;  English  CongregationaliBt;  b. 
at  Ugborotigii  (12  m.  ©,  of  Flyinouth),  Dcvooahire, 
Mar.  S,  18(>2;  d.  at  St.  John's  Wood,  London, 
D^.  21,  1856.  As  a  boy  he  began  preachbig  in 
the  villages  around  Bristol,  whither  hJ5  parents  had 
moved  about  1815,  and  quickly  won  local  fanio  as 
"  the  boy  preacher/'  He  entered  the  independent 
coUegp  at  Hoxton  in  1823,  and  in  1825  became 
pastor  of  the  Con^reg^itional  Church  at  Epaom, 
where  he  oitablished  his  reputation  as  a  preacher. 
In  1837  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology 
at  Cheshunt  College.  When  the  independent  col- 
leges of  Highbury,  Homerlon,  and  Coward  were 
amalgamated  into  New  College  (London)  in  1850, 
he  became  principal  of  this  institution,  and  in  1B51 
professor  of  theology.  In  1852  ho  w^as  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  Congregational  L^nion  of  England  and 
Wales.  He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Biblical  ReDWW,  a  regular  contributor  to  Congrega- 
tional and  Evangehcal  periodicals,  and  the  author 
of  a  number  of  meritorious  works  that  have  had 
a  large  circulation,  particularly  in  America.  The 
more  important  arc:  Th£  Great  Ttiacher  (London, 
1835),  which  k  considered  his  best  book;  Mammon 
(1836),  a  priie  essay  of  which  more  than  1(X),000 
copies  were  sold;  The  Great  Commission  (18*12),  a 
prize  essay  on  Christian  missions;  The  Pre-Adamite 
EaHh  (1846);  and  Man  Primeval  (1849).  His 
PosifiuTnous  Worlds,  composed  of  sermons  only,  were 
edited  by  P.  Smith  (2  vols.,  1857). 

BiBLioonArBr:    Eeteftir  ReHrw,  4th  neP.,  W.  303-319.  jtxi. 
137- IS4,  XKvi.  fll2-62S;    DNB.  xsv,  15-16. 

HARRIS p  SAMUEL :  Name  of  two  American  cler- 
gymen. 

1,  Bapti'^t,  called  the  "Apostle  of  Virginia**;  b.  in 
Hanover  County,  Va.,  Jan,  12,  1724;  d,  there  prob- 
ably in  1794.  In  his  early  and  middle  Ufe  he  held 
many  public  offices,  including  those  of  sheriff, 
burgess  for  the  county,  and  colonel  of  militia.  In 
1758  he  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  two 
itinerant  BaptiNt  preachers,  and  became  a  dis- 
tinguished exhorter  among  the  poor  white  settlers. 
He  was  ordained  in  1769,  and  in  1774  was  invested 
by  the  General  Aiisociution  of  Separate  Baptists 
with  the  otficQ  of  *'  apostle."  He  devoted  his  for- 
tune to  religious  and  charitable  work,  lived  with 


extreme  frugality,  and  suffer^  much  pcr^etitiii 
from  the  Established  Church. 

2  i  Congregationalisi;  b,  at  East  Micldu,  Ife,' 
June  14, 1814;  d.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jiiae25,M 
He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  CoUege  (IS33),  i^ 
after  being  principal  of  limerick  Acuknii^lt 
(1833-34),  and  of  Washington  Academf ,  Iki 
Mschias,  Me.  (1834--35),  entered  Andm'^er  Tbedii|. 
jcal  Seminary,  from  which  he  waa  graduated  in 
1838,  He  then  returned  for  three  jeAts  to  In 
principalship  at  East  BlaehiaSf  after  which  be  hM 
successive  pastorates  at  Conway,  Mass.  (1S414U 
and  Pittsfield,  Mass.  (1851^55).  From  1855  to  M 
he  was  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  B&igor 
Tlicological  Seminary,  holding  this  positioa  jdiiJf 
with  George  Shephard,  acting  pastor  of  the  Central 
Church,  Bangor,  from  1855  to  1863,  In  1867  be 
was  chosen  president  of  Bowdoin  CoHege,  tut 
resigned  in  1871  to  accept  the  Dwigfat  proftmei^ 
of  systematic  th^ogy  in  the  Yale  Divinity  Sebod 
In  1896  he  retired  as  professor  emeritus.  Id  »M^ 
tion  to  numerous  sermons,  pamphlets,  and  coDtri- 
butions  to  periodicals,  he  wrote:  ZaceJima : or,  Tk 
Scnjftur€il  Pl(m  of  Beneficence  (Boston,  1S44); 
Christs  Prayer  for  the  Dealh  of  HU  Redeemed  (18S8h 
The  Kingdofn  of  Chrml  an  Eaiih  (Andover,  Wi); 
The  PhUosophkal  Ba^is  of  Theism  (New  Yoi 
1S83);  The  Setf-EevcUilum  of  God  (1887);  and  Qd 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  AU  (2  vols*,  1896). 

HARRISOrr,  FREDERIC:   English  PositiTkt;  bi 

at  London  Oct.  18,   1831,     He  was  educated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A..  1853;  M.A,  im\ 
where  he  was  fellow  and  tutor  in  1854-56,  aid  be- 
came honorary  fellow  in  1899.     He  was  admitted 
to  practise  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  &a  a  hirraUs 
at  law  in  1858.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Eojil 
O^mmisflionon  Trades-Unions  in  1867-69  and  secre- 
tary to  tlie  Royal  Commission  for  Digesting  the  Imh 
in  1 869-70.     He  was  also  professor  of  jurisprudenOD 
in  the  Inns  of  Court  from  1877  to  18S9,  and  waa 
examiner  in  the  same  subject  in  the  Inns  of  C^ourt 
in  1875,  in  London  University  in  1S73-76,  and  in 
Oxford  University  in  1877  and  ISSl,     He  was  an 
alderman  of  the  London  County  (^tmcil  from  IS^ 
to  189:i     Originally  a  member  of  the  Churcb  o( 
England,  and  with  a  thorough  theological  training 
at  Wad  ham  C>ollege,  he  followed,  while  at  the  bar, 
the  sermons  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  Stopford  Brooke,  and 
Benjamin  Jo^nett,     He  gradually  came,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  Augmte  Comte,  and  finally 
atlopted  Posit i\4sm,  the  **  ReUgion  of  Humanity,*' 
in  1870.    Since  that  time  he  Ims  come  to  be  the 
leading  exponent  of  Positivist  doctrine  in  England, 
and  from  1879  to  1904  was  president  of  the  English 
Poaitiviat  Conunittee,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Occidental  Posit ivist  Committee  of  Paris.     In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  contributions  to  various  period- 
icals, liis  works  include  Meaning  <}f  /f  isfory  (London, 
1862);    Order  and  Pro^e^s  (1875);    The  Cho^ice  of 
Books  (1886);   Studies  in  Early  VietoHan  Liieraiure 
(2  vols.,  1895-97):   Byzantine  Hislory  in  the  Eadjf 
Mlifdk  Ages  (1900);   Giorge  Washingt<m  and  Other 
A  mericm  Addre^^iicx  (Um  );   Theophano  (1 904 ) ;  Her- 
bert Spencer  (OxfonJ,  190,>) ;  Memoirx  and  Thmtghis 
(London,    1906);    Philasophif    oj    Common  Scnw 
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he  Cfeed  of  a  hayman:  Apologia  pro  jidr 
r);   My  Alpine  JuHlee  (1908);  and  Na- 

Sccml  Probl&na  ( 1 90S ) .  He  prepn  red  oho 
I  voliuiie  of  thjo  Eoglkb  translation  of  the 

Comt«    (London,    1875),   and   delivered 

addresses  before  the  Poattivist  Boeiety, 
in  to  being  Gibbon  Centenary  Lecturer 
n  in  1895|  Rede  Lecturer  at  Cambridge 
George  Washington  Lecturer  at  Chica^ 
Jfred  Millenary  Lecturer  at  Winchester  in 

year,  and  Herbert  Spencer  Lecturer  at 

1905. 

SON,  ROBERT  (or  RICHARD;  the  True 
Ikclaration  always  calls  bim  **  Robert," 
iy  authorities  name  him  **  Richard  "): 
lepamtist;  d.  at  Middelburg,  Zealand, 
IB.  He  fitudled  at  St.  Jolui's  and  Corfius 
oUoges,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1567j  M.A,, 
as  removed  from  the  mastership  of  the 
school  at  Ayklmm,  Norfolk,  in  Jan.,  1574| 
tnical  objections  to  the  baptismal  ser^^ice; 
,me  master  of  a  hospital  at  Norwich.  He 
riy  friend  of  Robert  Browne  (q*v.)  and  his 
^r  and  disciple .  Browne  li  ved  in  Harrison 's 
Norwich,  and  together  they  organized  the 
ere  in  1580;  Harrijson  went  with  the  con- 
to  Middelburg  the  next  year,  and,  after 
depart  lire,  became  its  head.  He  pubUfihed ; 
''re^ttise  upon  the  First  Verse  of  the  iSSnd 
'Srmg  up  unto  Careful  Desiring  and  Dutiful 
for  the  True  Church  Gtwemmeni  (15S3; 
by  William  Brewster  at  Leyden^  1618); 
Forma  of  Caiechwrrm,  Containing  the  Most 
Farms  of  Religion  (1583).  Harrison  pub- 
»:  Of  Ghosts  and  Spirits  Walking  l^y  Night, 
range  Nmsea,  Cracks,  and  Suftdry  Fore- 
which  mmmonly  happen  before  the  Death 
h&U  Slaughters,  and  AUcrolions  of  King-^ 
e  Book  :  mritlen  by  Lewis  Lavalerus  of 
and  translaied  inio  English  by  R.  H. 
1572  and  1596);  A  Book  of  the  Form  of 
^rtiyers.  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
^k  to  God's  Word  and  the  Use  of  the 
Churches  (1586). 

wr:  Sources  ure  the  wtitm^n  of  ftobert  Brownp. 
'ly  A  True  ami  Short  OfcUirtition.  CoriKuk:  H. 
r»  Con4jireoQtionaii»m  of  the  Ija^t  Three  Hundred 
iw  York.  1880;  W.  Walker.  HUt.  of  Ute  C<mffr€- 
%ircft*i  in  tht  U.  S,,  pp.  35-40,  Ne»  York,  1S94; 
re.  The  Trvt  Siffry  of  Rabsri  Brmi^ne,  pp.  9-28, 

SAMUEL;  Protestant  Episcopalian;  b, 
ook^  Conn.,  Jime  4.  1845.  He  was 
at  Trinity  College  (B.A,,  1866)  and  the 
Divinity  School,  and  was  ordered  deacon 
id  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year. 
tor  {1868-70),  assistant  professor  (1870-- 
1  full  professor  of  mathematics  (1873-S3)» 
aaor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  College  (1883- 
lince  1899  he  has  been  vioe-dean  and 
of  doctrinal  theology  in  Eferkeley  Di- 
aool,  Middletown,  Conn.,  having  declined 
red  bishopric  of  Vermont  in  1893.  He  has 
rtiar  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut  sint^e 
x>dian  of  the  Standard  Book  of  Common 
ice  1886,  secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops 


since  1892,  and  historiographer  of  the  Church  since 
1898.  In  1892  he  prepared  the  report  on  the 
Standard  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  General 
Convention  of  1892,  and  is  Ukewiae  the  author  of 
several  historical  addresses.  He  has  written  or 
edited  I  Satires  of  Juvenal  (Boston,  1873);  Bishop 
Seabury^s  Communion  Office^  with  Notes  (New  York, 
1874);  Satires  of  Persius  (Boston,  1875);  G,  F. 
Maclear's  Instruction  for  Confirmation  and  Holy 
Communion  (New  Yorkp  1895);  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Prayer  Book  in  W.  H.  Frere's  edition  of  F, 
Procter's  New  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
( 1 901 ) ;  and  Short  Daily  Prayers  for  Families  (lOm), 

HARTMAinf,     JOHAimES:      German     Roman 

Catholic;  b,  at  Herbigshagen  (a  village  near  Diidei^ 
stadt,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Gottingen)  Oct.  3,  1829.  He 
was  oniained  to  the  priesthood  in  1854,  and,  after 
being  a  chaplain  in  Hciligenstadt  from  tliat  year 
until  1857,  was  a  teacher  in  Belgium  till  1868.  He 
then  studied  law  at  the  Univeraity  of  Bonn  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  following  year  (1872)  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  theological  seminary  and 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Paderbom.  Tw^o  years 
later  he  waa  called  to  his  present  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  the  Academy  of  Miinster. 

HARTMANR,  KARL  ROBERT  EDDARD  VOH: 
German  philosopher;  b.  at  BerUn  Feb,  23,  1842; 
d,  at  the  same  place  June  5,  1906,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  artillery  in  Berlin  (1859- 
1862);  and  held  a  commission  (1860--65),  when  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  eerioua  knee 
trouble.  He  took  hia  degree  at  Rostock  in  1867, 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  retired  to  Lichterfelde  (5  m, 
s.w.  of  Berlin)  in  18S5,  doing  most  of  hia  work  in 
bed  while  suffering  gre;at  pain.  After  developing 
the  thought  for  twenty-two  years,  he  began  in  1S64 
to  prepare  his  main  philosophicid  work,  Philosophie 
des  Unbewussten  (Berlin,  1869;  llth  ed.,  3  vols., 
1904;  French  transL,  M.  D.  Nolen,  2  vols.,  Pari^, 
1876;  Eng.  tmnsL,  by  W.C,  Coupland,  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious,  3  vols.,  London^  1884).  Next 
in  rank  was  his  Das  stUiiche  Beumssiseinf  appearing 
first  aa  Phitnamenologie  des  siUliclien  Bew^usstaeins 
(Berlin,  1879) ;  and  next  to  that  was  the  Hdtgions- 
phUosophie  (2  vob.,  Das  religidse  Bewussisein  der 
Menschheit  and  Die  Religion  des  Geistes,  1882), 

The  object  of  his  philosophy  was  to  unite  the 
"  idea  "  of  Hegel  with  the  "  will  "  of  Schopenhauer 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  Spirit,  or,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  characterize  it,  spiritual  monism.  He 
held  that  "  a  will  which  does  not  will  something 
is  not."  The  world  was  produced  by  will  aad  idea, 
but  not  as  wjnscioua;  for  consciousness,  instead  of 
being  essential,  is  accidental  to  will  and  idea — the 
two  poles  of  ''  the  Unconscious."  Matter  is  both 
idea  and  will.  In  organic  existences,  in  instinct, 
in  the  human  mind,  on  the  field  of  history,  the  un- 
conscious will  acta  as  though  it  possessed  con- 
sciousness, i-e.,  were  aware  of  the  ends  and  of  the 
ii^falUble  means  for  their  reaUzation,  Consciousness 
arises  from  the  temporary  diremption  of  the  idea 
from  the  active  will  and  tlie  wiU's  opposition  to 
this  condition.  Because  of  the  wi.-dom  displayed 
in  the  action  of  the  Unconscious,  this  is  the  beat 
possible  world;    only  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
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world  IB  good,  or  that  the  world  would  not  be  better, 

the  latter  of  which  is  true,  Hunmn  life  labors  under 
three  illusioiiB:  (1)  that  happiuess  is  possible  In  this 
life,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  Roman  Empire; 

(2)  that  hfe  wtU  be  crowned  with  happiness  in  an- 
other worldi  which  science  is  rapidly  dissipating; 

(3)  that  happy  social  well-being,  although  postponed, 
can  at  h&t  be  realised  on  earthy  a  dream  which  will 
also  ultimately  be  dissolves],  Man's  only  hope  lies 
in  ''  final  redemption  from  the  misery  of  volition 
and  exiitence  into  the  painlessness  of  non-being 
and  non-wiUing/'  No  mortal  may  quit  the  task  of 
life,  but  each  must  do  his  part  to  hapten  the  time 
when  in  the  major  portion  of  the  human  race  the 
activity  of  the  Unconscious  shall  be  ruled  by  in- 
telligence, and  this  stage  reached^  in  the  slmu]- 
taiieous  action  of  majiy  persons  volition  will  resolve 
upon  its  own  non- continuance,  and  thus  idea  and 
will  will  be  once  more  reuniti^  in  the  Absolute. 

C  A.  Beckwith. 

HAHTHAIfFT,  CHESTER  DAVID:  Congrega- 
t^onalist;  b*  at  Frederick,  Pa.,  Oct.  IB,  1839.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennaylvania 
(B,A„  Igei)  and  at  the  New  BrunsTMck  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (1864),  after  having  sensed  in  tha 
Civil  war  bs  captain  of  the  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania 
Volimteers,  He  held  pastorates  at  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  South  Bushwick,  N.  Y.  (1864^66), 
and  at  the  Second  Dut^h  Reformed  Church,  New 
Brunswickp  N.  J.  (1S66-7S),  giving  much  attenUon 
during  the  latter  charge  to  oratorio  and  choral 
singing.  From  1879  to  1S88  he  was  Waldo  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  In  Hartford  Theolog- 
ical SeminaTy.  of  which  he  was  president  from  1888 
to  1903,  and  has  been  honorary  president  there  since 
1903.  He  was  also  professor  of  Bibhcal  theology  in 
the  iame  institution  from  1892  to  1897»  and  of 
ecclesiautlcal  dogmatics  from  1S97  to  190Ii,  He  has 
revised  the  Anti-Donatist  writings  of  St.  Augustine 
and  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Hist<»ry  "  of  Sozoraen  for 
the  American  crdltlon  of  The  Ntctne  ami  Po&t-Nicene 
Fathers  (New  York,  1887,  1890).  Of  late  years  he 
has  resided  in  Germany,  engaged  in  rcfiearchc.i  into 
the  early  history  of  the  Schwcnckf elders,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  bis  erlitorj^hipj  agisted  by  O.  B. 
Schlutter  and  E*  E.  Schultz,  Johnson  of  Corpus 
Schwenckfeldianoruni  (vol.  i.  Leipsic,  1907), 

HARTZELL,  JOSEPH  CRANE:  Methotiist  Epis- 
copal  biahop;  b,  at  Molinc,  ill,,  June  1,  1842.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Illinois  Wcsleyaji  University 
(B.A,p  1868)  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Chicago 
(1868),  and  wa^  pastor  at  Pekin,  III.  (1868-69),  and 
New  Orleans,  La.  (1870^72),  From  1872  untU 
1882  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  New  Orleans 
district  and  founder  and  Ddit4jrof  the  South-Western 
Christ ian  AdimcGte.  He  was  assistant  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Houthem  Education  Society  of 
his  denomifiafion  from  1882  to  18H7,  and  chief 
secretary  from  J  888  to  1896.  In  1897  he  was 
elected  bishop  for  Africa.  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Ecmnemcal  conferences  held  at  Washing- 
ton in  1878  and  at  London  in  1898.  He  is  the  nut  I  jo  r 
of  several  sermons  and  of  numerous  addresses  and 
contributions  to  periodicals  on  educationjil  and 
racial  topics  comiected  ^"Ith  America  and  Africa, 


HARTZHEIMj    JOSEPH    VON!     Jesuit;   b.  il 
Cologne  Jan.  11,  1664;  d.  there  Jan.  14,  1761   Ai 
the  age  of  efghteen  he  became  &  mmtm  of  the 
Society  of  Jeisus,  and  at  the  conduflaanof  hii  ncniti- 
ate  studied  at  the  College  of  Luxemhuig,  and  then 
taught  Hebrew  at  the  College  of  CkJogne  for  a  jur^ 
after  which  he  traveled  in  Italj.     Retimmigto  his 
native  city,  be  was  first  a  teacher  and  fhea  reetoir 
{1726-48)  at  the  Gymnasium  TricoronatuoL   ffe 
remained  cathedral  preacher  until  bis  deatL   His 
chief  work  was  his  continuation  and  partial  tMh^ 
of  the  collection  of  the  acts  of  the  Germait  coundLs 
begun  by  the  Fulda  scholar  J»  F.  Scbamiat  {b.  IfiSSj; 
d.  1739),  of  which  he  published  the  fint  four  vol— 
umes  under  the  title  Concilia  Gtrifumia  qua  , .  • 
Jq,  Frid,  Schajmal  magna  «sc  parte  eotkgit^  dtm 
P.  Jos.  Hartzhsim,  S.  J.,  plurimum  aimi,  eontis*- 
avii,    natist   digremimt^nta    criticise  «ic,,  iUudmH 
(Cologne,  1759-63).    The  fifth  volume,  eirt«fiding 
to  1500,  appeared  in  the  year  of  Hartsbeim'B  de&lL 
Harteheim  wrote  also:  De  initio  metropo^)*  eectf- 
siasticm  Colmim  Claudim  AuguMtm  Aggri^nBuhm 
(3  parts,  Golojgne,  1731-32);    Dts^eriQiiKmei  (fceeai 
histari€tf-<T(£i€w  in  Sanctam  Scripluram  (1736-46); 
Bibliofheoi  scripiorum  Coloniensium  (1747);   Bit- 
toria  ret  nwnmarict  Coloniensis  (1754);    and  Ftp- 
dromus  historug    Univermiaiis  Coloniensis  (17S). 
A  number  of  his  writings,  such  sg  preliminary  stud- 
ies for  a  Historia  titieraria  GermanuEf  as  wdl  as  tiii 
Viia  diphmaiiea  Sam^i  Annonis  and  Historid  g^ 
rmsii  irkm-onaiit  exist  only  in  m&nuaenpt. 

(O*  ZOCKLESf,) 

BiBLioGHAPHTi  Th»  Ehf^um  WM  prefixed  to  toL  y.  of  tte 
Comcilia,  Coruutt:  L,  Eauken,  ZmUxUdgr  aiu  d*r  Hauni 
Ge^thid^  (for  Siadi  KUn,  CologuB.  1859;  A.  and  A,  de 
Biwker,  BU^iothbqu^  da  itrivaimM  de  la  compoffms  dt  Jlma, 
ii.  44-67,  7  vola,  U^.  I86a-fll|  ADM,  ^  721-722;  KL» 
V,  1523-2fl. 

HARVARD,  JOHH;    Gongregatioiialist  minister 

of  the  Massachuaetts  colony,  after  whom  Harvard 
College  Wiis  nunied^  b.  in  South wark,  London,  Nov., 
Ili07;  d.  at  CliarlestowTi,  Maas,,  Sept.  14, 163S,  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge 
(D.A.,  1031;  M,A.,  1635),  and  probably  was  or- 
dained an  a  dissenting  minister  shortly  after  leaving 
the  university,  though  there  is  no  record  of  this  fact. 
He  removed  to  New  England  in  1637,  settJed  at 
Charlestown  in  August  of  that  year,  and  became  a 
freeman  of  Ma.ssachusetts  on  Nov,  2  foU owing.  For 
some  time  he  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Fir^t  Church  at 
CharlestowTj  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Z.  Symmes. 
Compared  with  his  feUow  colonistii  he  wa»  a  man 
of  wealth;  and  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  Apr*  26,  1638,  he  was 
placed  upon  a  committee  to  formula  to  a  body  of 
laws.  He  died  of  consumption  after  a  residence  of 
little  mono  than  a  year  in  the  colony,  leaving  his 
library  of  320  volumes  and  about  £400,  half  of  his 
fortune,  to  the  proposed  college  at  New  Towne, 
later  Cambridge,  for  wliich  the  General  Court  had 
made  an  appropriation  of  £400  in  Sept.,  1S36. 
With  the  aid  of  this  legacy  the  building  was  begun; 
II nd  in  Mar.,  1639,  in  commemoration  of  the  young 
philanthropist,  it  was  ordered  that  the  new  institu- 
tion should  be  called  Harvard  College.  Harvard 
was  justly  styled  by  Edward  Eirerett  the  "  ever- 
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memorable  benefactor  of  learning  and  religion  in 

America." 

Bduoobapet:  Important  documents  are  reprinted  in  the 
NmB  Bnffiand  Hi&torical  and  Otneatogical  Reoiater^  July, 
188S.  cf.  October,  1886.  Consult:  H.  C.  Shelley,  John 
Bmtard  and  Hia  Tiinea,  Boston,  1908;  W.  I.  Budington, 
Biibry  of  the  First  Ch%irch  of  Charleatoum,  Boston,  1845; 
J.Winthrop,  Hut.  of  New  England,  ii.  105^19,  ib.  1853; 
Lift  and  Ltttera  of  John  Winthrop,  2  vols.,  ib.  1864-67; 
F.  0.  Vaflle  and  H.  A.  Clark,  Harvard  Book,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1875;  J.  F.  Hunnewell,  Recorda  of  the  First  Church,  ib. 
1S80;  G.  G.  Bush,  Harvard:  the  first  American  Univer- 
tUt,  ib.  1886;  W.  R.  Thayer,  Harvard  UniversUy,  ib. 
1883;  C.  E.  Norton,  Fovr  American  Universities,  New 
York,  1805;  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  Universities  and  (heir 
Sont;  Harvard  University,  vol.  i.,  Boston,  n.d.;  A.  Davis, 
Jckn  Harvard's  Life  in  America;  or  social  and  political 
LifeinNne  England,  1637-1638,  Cambridge,  Mass..  1908; 
Mfi,3Dnr.  77-78. 

EASE,  ha'se,  KARL  ALFRED  VON :  German  Prot- 
estant; b.at  Jena  July  12, 1842.    He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (Ph.D.,  1865), 
and  also  studied  at  Rome  and  Geneva.    After  being 
court  deacon  at  Weimar  from  1865  to  1870,  he  was 
dinnonal  chaplain  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
aod  was  then  divisional  pastor  at  Hanover  for  five 
yeu8  (1871-76).    From  1876  to  1889  he  was  chief 
military  chaplain    and    consistorial   councilor  at 
Kdnigsberg,  and  from  1889  to  1893  was  garrison 
chaplain  and  court  preacher  at  Potsdam.     Since 
1893  he  has  been  consistorial  councilor  at  Breslau, 
and  also  honorary  professor  of  practical  theology  at 
the  university  of  the  same  city  since  1896.     In  1904 
he  was  created  a  supreme  consistorial  councilor. 
He   has   published:    Lutherbriefe   (Leipsic,   1867); 
Wormser    Lutherbuch    (Mamz,    1868);     Sebastian 
Franck  von  Wordy  der  Schwanngeiat  (Leipsic,  1869); 
Die  Bedeutung  dea  Geschichtlicfien  in  der  Religion 
(1874);     Herzog  Albrecht  von   Preussen  und  aein 
Hofprediger  (1879);  Die Hausandacht  (GoihsL,lS9l); 
CkHMi  Armut  unaer  Reichtum  (a  volume  of  sermons; 
Berlin,  1893);    Unsre  Hauschronik :  Geschichte  der 
Familie  Hcue  in  vier  Jahrkunderten  (Leipsic,  1898); 
and  NetUestamentliche  ParaUelen  zu  buddhistischen 
Quellen  (Groes-Lichterfelde,  1905). 

HASEyKARL  AUGUST  VON:  German  Lutheran 
theologian;  b.  at  Niedersteinbach,  near  Penig  (11 
m.  n.w.  of  Chemnitz),  Aug.  25,  1800;  d.  in  Jena 
Jan.  3,  1890.  The  son  of  a  country  pastor,  he 
attended  the  gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  which  he 
left  to  enter  the  University  at  Leipsic  (1818).  He 
matriculated  at  first,  however,  as  law  student,  yet 
turned  his  attention  from  the  start  chiefly  to  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  preaching  at  the  close  of  his 
first  semester.  In  1821  he  entered  Erlangen,  where 
he  was  deeply  influenced  by  Schelling  and  G.  H. 
▼on  Schubert  (qq.v.).  He  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
university  the  next  year,  as  he  was  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  political  plots  of  the  student  asso- 
ciations. In  1823  he  qualified  as  lecturer  on  theology 
and  philosophy  at  Tubingen.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  a  p<ditical  prisoner  at  Hohenasperg  for  eleven 
months  (1824-25).  In  Oct.,  1826,  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  became  a  lecturer  in  the  philo- 
sophical faculty,  but  in  a  few  years  was  called  to  Jena 
as  extraordinary  professor.  Before  his  removal 
thither  (July,  1830)  he  traveled  in  Italy  with  his 
friend,  Hermann  H&rtel,  whose  sister,  Pauline,  he 
married  on  his  return.    The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent 


in  Jena,  declining  many  honorable  calls  to  other 
universities.  He  became  full  professor  in  1836,  and 
soon  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
teachers  and  became  famous  as  an  author.  He 
served  five  times  as  vice-rector  (1838,  1847,  1855, 
1863,  and  1871).  His  interests  were  turned  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  toward  church  history.  He  re- 
lieved his  labors  by  frequent  journeys,  especially  to 
Rome,  which  he  visited  seventeen  times,  the  last 
time  in  1882.  There  he  acquired  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shown 
in  so  many  of  his  works.  *  High  honors  were  given  to 
liim  at  his  golden  jubilee;  he  was  created  doctor  of 
law,  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  granted 
cross  of  tlie  Saxon  Household  Order,  together  with 
the  hereditary  nobility,  and  appointed  privy  coun- 
cilor. He  delivered  his  last  lecture  on  July  23, 
1883;  but  retained  his  mental  alertness  till  his  last 
years,  and  prepared  his  lectures  on  church  history 
for  the  press. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  Hase's  work  is  the 
great  diversity  of  the  subjects  and  his  ability  in 
using  the  sources  to  produce  an  artistic  treatment 
of  a  theme.  His  style  was  original  and  alluring; 
but  in  his  later  years  was  marked  by  so  great  an 
effort  for  conciseness  as  even  to  violate  the  laws  of 
language.  His  writings  require  not  only  an  atten- 
tive reader,  but  one  who  can  read  between  the 
lines.  He  has  a  breadth  of  outline,  an  acuteness  of 
observation,  and  an  art  of  delineation  that  give  life 
to  the  figures  of  iiistory.  In  theology  he  was  no  pio- 
neer like  Schleiermacher,  though  he  shared  Schleier- 
macher's  vital  conception  of  religion,  nor  like  Baur, 
whom,  however,  he  could  fully  appreciate.  He 
never  tried  to  cultivate  unbroken  ground,  though 
not  shrinking  from  the  drudgery  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation; therefore  he  seldom  contributed  to  period- 
icals, and  wrote  but  few  reviews.  He  belonged  to 
no  party  nor  school,  but  felt  himself  to  be  a  theo- 
logian, who  dared  to  examine  freely,  bound  by  no 
sacredness  of  the  letter,  standing  for  "  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  Gaspel,  an  enlightened 
Christianity  recognizing  itself  as  truth  in  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  spirit,  as  opposed  to  the  popular  faith 
supported  by  external  authority." 

Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned:  DcJi 
alien  Pjarrers  Testament  (Tubingen,  1824),  a  treat- 
ise on  the  Johannean  love,  in  the  form  of  a  romantic 
story;  Lehrbuch  der  evangelischen  Dogmatik  (Stutt- 
gart, 1826);  Die  Proselyten  (Tubingen,  1827);  Gno- 
sis oder  protestantisch-evangelischen  Glaubenslehre 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1827-29);  HuUerus  redivivus 
(1829),  a  compendium  of  Lutheran  dogma;  Leben 
Jesu  (1829);  Kirchengeschichle  (1834;  12th  edition, 
1900  ;  Eng.  transl.  from  7th  Germ,  ed.,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  New  York,  1855);  Anti-Roehr 
(1837),  a  polemic  against  rationalism;  Die  beiden 
Erzbischofe  (ISS9);  Neue  Propheten  (1851);  Franz 
vonAssisi  (1856);  Das  geistliche  Schauspiel  (1858; 
Eng.  transl.,  Miracle  Plays  and  Sacred  Dramas, 
London,  1880);  Handbuch  der  protestantischen  Pole- 
mik  gegen  die  romisch-katholische  Kirche  (1862;  7th 
edition,  1900;  Eng.  transl.,  Handbook  to  the  Con- 
troversy with  Rome,  2  vols.,  London,  1906);  Caierina 
von  Siena  (1864);  Ideak  und  IrrtHmer  (187 1);  Ge- 
schichte Jesu  (1875;  Eng.  transl.  from  3d  and  4th 
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Germ,  eds.,  Life  of  Jesus,  Bostoct,  1880);  Vaterldnd- 
ische  Hedcn  und  Denksehri/ten  (1891 );  Erimierung^n 
aus  I  tat  ten  in  Britfeti  an  dk  mkunfiigen  Gelkbt^ 
(1891);  Anuakn  mmnen  Lebem  (1891);  and  Theo- 
lo^iMche  Aehrenl&te  (1892).  A  eoUected  edition  of 
hia  Werke'm  12  volumes  appeared  Leipsic,  189(K93. 

G.  KrCgkr, 

BiBLiooRAmT:  F.  Nippoid,  Karl  von  Han,  Oedaehiniwredwt 
Berlin,  1S90;  K»  A^  LipHiUji»  Zur  EHnneni7i&  &n  ^  .  «  K. 
A,  vtm  MeiM,  ib.  ISQO;  K.  A.  Ham.  Unve  Hav*(^ran,ik: 
Gachi(Me  der  Famiiim  Ifame,  Ijulpsic.  1^98;  H.  Hilrkner, 
Kart  van  Ham,  lb.  1900;  and  the  AUt^bideimphic  details 
ta  vol.  xj.  of  the  colleeied  H^itr.  ut  «up. 

HASHNKAMP;  The  name  of  three  brothers  who 
energetically  opposed  th«  rationalism  prevailing  in 
Germany  dunng  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

I.  Johano  Gerhard  Ha^nkamp  was  bom  at 
Wechfc-bei-iicmgerich  (19  m.  n.n.e.  of  Mttnster), 
Westphalia,  July  12,  1736;  d.  at  Duisburg  June  27, 
1777.  In  1753  he  entered  the  aeademy  of  Lingen 
to  study  theolo^.  His  headlong  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  God  led  him  to  severe  conflicts  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  Church.  Among  other  things  he  rejected 
the  vicarious  suffering  of  Christ  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  a  complete  sanctification  upon  earth.  Pro- 
eeedings  were  begun  against  him,  but  in  1763  he 
was  allowed  to  resume  his  pre^aching,  and  in  1766 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gymnasium  in  Duis- 
burg. He  brought  new  life  into  the  institution 
and  influenced  deeply  the  religious  life  of  his  pupils, 
and  of  the  (>eople  in  general,  by  the  sermons  wliich 
he  delivered  from  1767  to  177 L  He  published* 
VH  QuiFstiones  de  liberonim  edticaiifme  (1767-70); 
XClll  Theses  conira  Arianos,  Fanaiicos^  Socinianos 
aliosque  hujuR  indolis  m^^tra  aeiaie  (Duisburg,  1770); 
Predigten  nach  dem  Geschmack  der  drei  ersten  Jahr- 
hunderU  dtr  Chri^nheU  (Frankfort,  1772);  Ucber 
Hinwegrdumung  der  Hindemisne  der  chrisHidien 
Gotiseligkeil  (Schaffhausen,  1772);  Der  detdsche 
reform  kris  Theologe  (1775);  Unterredung  Qber 
Sckriltwahrheiien  (1776)?  and  Ein  chrisUkhea  G^m- 
n^ium  (1776). 

3,  Friedrich  Arnold  Hosenkamp  was  born  Jan  /1 1 » 
1747;  d.  1795.  He  forsook  the  trade  of  a  weaver 
to  take  up  academic  studies,  and  eventually  suc- 
eeeded  his  brother  as  rector  at  Duisburg.  He  i!\Tote 
Ueber  dk  \ferdunkelnde  Aufkldrung  (Nnrembcrg, 
1789);  Dk  IsraeliUn  dk  uufgehMtie^te  Nation  unter 
den  dUesien  Vtilkern  in  der  Erkenntnu  der  Heiligkeit 
und  Gercrhtfgkeit  Gottes  (1790);  Briefe  nber  Pro- 
pheien  und  Wemagungen  (2  parts,  1791-92);  Brkfe 
Qber  wkktige  Wakrheiien  der  Religion  (2  vols.,  Duis- 
burg, 1794). 

3,  Johann  Heinrich  Hasenkomp  was  bom  Sept, 

19,  1750;    d,  June  17,  18J4,     He  went  through  the 

same  course  of  education  as  his  brother  Friedrich 

Arnold,  and  in  1776  became  rector  of  the  Latin 

school  at  Emmerich.     From  1779  until  his  death 

he  was  pastor  at  Dahle,  near  Altona.    His  nephew, 

C,  H.  G.  Hasenkamp,  edited  his  ChriMlkhe  Schrtfien 

(2  vols.,  Munstei,  1816-19).  (F.  ARNOLn.) 

BmLToaHA^H)':    1.  C.  H.  G.  Hajenkamp,  in  Dif  Wahrheit 

Mur  (Jottwtigktit.  ii.  6-fi,   Bremen^   18.12-34;    J.   R.  Junn- 

8tillirw,    SnmmtUche   Schriften,    vi.    110  a<iq.,    2H2   wiq,. 

idii.    427-437,  14  vob.,  Stuttgart,   1835-38:  BrufwethMd 

twi^then  Laudter  und  Hatenk^mp,  ed,  K.  Ehmaun,   Biuel^ 

1870;    A.  RiUobl,  Gt^chkktM  da  Pieiinnut,   l  504  ■qg.. 


570-581.   iii.    147  aqq.,   Bo&m^   1880-66;    ABB.  Tst  i, 
and  the  LiUinture  under  ColliEkbuvck,  fijUHj^Bk 

HASMO]fEAII& 

MattathJBA  uid  Judoa  (§1). 

Jouath^Q  {Old  Simon  (|  2). 

John  Hyrcanus,  Ariitob^ts*  I.  (f  3}. 

AkxKuder  Jsniuciiiii^  Hyrcanua  II,,  Anitobiilui  IL  ([  (^ 

The  DownfiiJI  of  the  Family  (£  &). 
Hasmoneans  (Hebr.  ^ashrnonim;  Aram,  ^aJk* 
mona'^)  m  the  name  of  a  family  of  distiniiusiiKl 
Jewish  patriots  w^ho  beaded  a  revolt  in  the  nap  of 
Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (175-154  B.c,),  Asd,  alts 
strenuous  exertions  and  the  shedding  of  much  Uood, 
secured  a  last  brief  period  of  freedom  and  glory  for 
Israel.  Mattathias,  the  head  of  the  family,  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {Ant.  XIL,  vi.  1 ),  was  th«  poq  oi 
John,  the  son  of  Simeon,  the  son  of  Asamosifiiot; 
according  to  I  Mace.  ii.  1,  the  eon  of  Joha*  tbe  HA 
of  Simeon.  Hashxnon  was  therefore  either  great- 
grandfather of  Mattat  hios,  or,  in  case  Simeon  ii 
merely  a  form  of  Hashmon,  the  graodfstber  of 
MattathiaA. 

The  steady  purpose  of  the  Macedonian  ibUei  in 
the  Orient  w  as  to  Hellenixe  the  populations.  Epiph- 
anes also  had  this  aim.,  but  puistied  it 
t>  Matta-    with  so  much  obstinacy  that  he  w«^- 

thias  ened  rather  than  strengthened  his 
and  Judas,  cause^  and  he  found  the  stanckst 
opponents  in  the  Jews.  But  even 
among  them  influences  in  his  favor  existed,  and  the 
high  prieat  Jesus^  who  took  the  Greek  name  J&aon, 
favored  the  Greek  party.  The  progress  of  Gredc 
ideas  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  those  true  to  the  faith 
of  Israel,  who  formed  a  party  and  named  themsdves 
the  "afflicted/'  the  "poor"  (thh^onim),  or  the 
''  pious  "  {ff<isidim,  or  Chasidim,  from  which  last 
came  the  name  Hasideans^  the  desigiLation  of  a 
party  which  arose  about  this  time,  and  becanie  the 
later  Pharisees).  Embittered  by  the  oppositicxi, 
Antiochus  at  last  began  a  religious  persecution,  a 
result  of  which  was  the  bold  slaughter  by  Mattathias 
of  an  apostate  who  was  going  to  saeriflce  to  idols, 
and  of  a  royal  officer,  and  the  revolt  of  his  aupporterB. 
Upheld  by  the  Chasidim,  a  little  war  was  begun,  in 
which  the  unfaithful  in  Israel  and  the  Greeks  them- 
selves were  assailed.  Mattathists  died  166,  when 
his  third  son,  Judas,  w^as  made  leader,  and  for  six 
years  carried  on  the  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds  and  with  varying  fortunes*  On  account  of  his 
suiidcn  attacks  upon  the  enemy  and  the  frequent 
bbws  which  he  struck  he  was  C4iUed  Maccabee, 
"  the  hammerer  ''  or  "  the  hammer,"  a  name  which 
came  to  glorify  the  entire  family.  The  strife  at 
this  stage  was  rather  religious  than  national  in 
intent,  since  Judas  hiid  many  enemies  among  the 
Jews  themselves,  particulaHy  at  the  court  at 
Antioch.  It  is  to  the  leader's  glory  that  under  these 
circumstances  he  recovered  the  temple,  which  fact 
is  celebrated  by  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Temple*  A  contributory  cause  to  the  success  of 
the  Jews  was  the  disharmony  in  Syrian  aCfairs  and 
the  strife  for  the  Syrian  throne,  of  which  skilful 
advantage  waa  taken  by  the  Jews.  Demetrius 
I .  Sotcr.  nephew  of  tlic  usurper  Epiphanes  and  the 
riglitful  heir,  seized  ( lie  kingdom  from  the  son  of 
Epipiianes,  still  a  minor.  Judas  sought  to  obtain 
outside  help  for  the  furthering  of  his  plans,  which 
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vere  not  yet  carried  out,  and  opened  communica- 
tions «ith  the  senate  of  Rome,  a  power  which  had 
its  eyes  on  the  Orient  and  advanced  its  purposes 
by  intervening  in  domestic  troubles.  The  army  of 
Demetrius  overran  the  land  and  held  even  the 
capital,  while  Judas  retired  to  a  place  the  location 
of  which  is  imknown,  named  Alasa  or  Elasa,  161  b.c, 
where  be  fell. 

The  leadership  was  assimied  by  Jonathan,  the 
youngest  of  the  five  brothers,  who  from  beyond 
the  Jordan  carried  terror  among  the  Syrians  and 
Arabs.    With  Jerusalem  and  the  entire  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  only  hope  and  courage  seemed 
kft.   The  situation  was  suddenly  changed  by  the 
entrance  of  Alexander  Balas,  an  alleged  son  of 
AntiochusIV.,  who  sought  the  kingdom  and  assailed 
Demetrius.    Both  the  contestants  sought  the  favor 
of  Jonathan  as  that  of  a  weighty  leader.  Demetrius 
restored  the  Jewish  hostages  and  withdrew  many  of 
the  Syrian  garrisons,  so  that  Jonathan  regained 
possession  of  the  temple.    Alexander  made  him 
high  priest,  and  sent  him  princely  robes  and  rich 
insignia  of  office.    Thus  Jonathan  was  at  once  in 
possession  of  priestly  and   temporal 
3.  Jonatium  power.    He  was  master  of  Judea  and 
and  Simon,  an  officer  in  the  Syrian  army.    When 
Demetrius   II.    (147   b.c.)   overthrew 
Alexander,  he  chose  Jonathan  as  his  friend  in  spite 
of  the  hostility  of  the  latter  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
struggle  of  Demetrius  with  Alexander.    A  young 
son  of  Alexander,  Antiochus  VI.,  instigated  by 
Trypho,  a  general  of  Alexander,  arose  against  De- 
metrius, and  after  varying  fortunes  was  slain  by 
Trypho,  who  also  slew  Jonathan  (143  B.C.).    This 
left  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Alattathias 
Simon,  already  celebrated  for  wisdom,  energy,  and 
statesmanship.    He  assumed  the  leadership,  and 
at  once  declared  the  independence  of  his  people, 
taking  the  titles  of  high  priest,  general,  and  prince 
(I   Mace.   xiv.  47).    The  imion   of  these  offices 
mariced  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Jewish  affairs,  in 
which  hitherto  the  chief  interest  had  been  in  the 
priesthood  and  a  pure  theocracy.    Simon's  rule  was 
short,  but  fortunate,  since  his  own  people  appre- 
ciated his  worth.    In  a  popular  assembly  his  honors 
and  position  were  secured  to  him  as  hereditary 
rights,  and  the  fact  made  public  in  tablets  of  brass 
affixed  to  the  sanctuary  (I  Mace.  xiv.  27-47).    The 
independence  of  the  country  was  signified  by  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  coins  and  by  the  reckoning  of 
a  new  era  dating  from  Simon's  accession.    It  seemed 
as  if  Simon's  end  was  to  be  peaceful  when  his  own 
stepson,  Ptolemy,  who  sought  Simon's  place,  treach- 
erously   murdered    him,    while    Antiochus    VII., 
brother  of  Demetrius  and  then  on  the  Syrian  throne, 
attempted  to  regain  possession  of  Judea. 

Simon's  son,  John  Hyrcanus   (note  the  Greek 
names  assumed  by  the  successive  members  of  the 
family;  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times),  who 
3.  John     suco^ded  his  father,  was  at  first  com- 
HyrcanuSy  pelled  to  become  a  vassal  of  Syria, 
Aristo-     siurrender  Jerusalem ,  and  give  hostages. 
bvhis  L     When  Antiochus  fell   (128  B.C.),  John 
took  full  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance, began  a  series  of  conquests,  destroyed  the 
temple  on  Gerizim,  united  Samaria  with  his  own 


territory,  subdued  the  Idumeans,  and  Judaized  the 
country.  Josephus  accredits  him  with  three  honors, 
high-priesthood,  rulership,  and  prophecy  {Ant. 
XIII.,  X.  7).  But  a  question  was  raised  about  the 
legitimacy  of  his  possession  of  the  high-priesthood. 
At  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus  (105  b.c.)  the  family 
fell  upon  evil  days.  What  external  power  was 
retained  for  his  successor,  Aristobulus  I.,  was  due 
to  the  weakness  of  the  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies, 
who  became  involved  in  the  strife  of  the  Jewish 
parties  on  internal  matters.  Hyrcanus  had  become 
alienated  from  the  Pharisees,  for  the  Pharisee 
Eleazar  had  advised  him  to  lay  aside  his  high- 
priesthood  and  be  content  with  the  temporal  power. 
On  his  death  he  left  the  rule  to  his  widow,  while 
Aristobulus  was  to  be  high  priest.  Aristobulus 
starved  his  mother  to  death,  threw  three  of  his 
brothers  into  prison,  and  killed  the  fourth,  whom 
he  had  made  coregent.  But  he  died  the  next  year 
(104  B.C.).  The  event  of  his  reign  most  noteworthy 
was  the  conquest  of  Galilee  and  the  beginning  of  its 
Judaizing. 

His  widow,  Alexandra,  the  most  celebrated  of 

that  name  in  this  family,  released  liis  brothers  and 

made  one  of  them,  the  tliird  son  of  her 

4.  Alex-  husband,  king,  with  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander      ander  I.  Jannseus.     His  rule   was  as 

Jannseus,  unfortunate  as  it  was  long  (104-78 

Hyrcanus  b.c).  His  desire  was  to  shine  as  a  con- 
XL,  Aristo-  queror  as  his  father  had  done,  but 

bulus  n.  without  the  same  means,  since  he  had 
to  rely  upon  an  army  of  mercenaries. 
The  Pharisees  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the 
support  of  a  rule  which  continually  drew  its  sources 
of  strength  from  the  outside  and  estranged  its  own 
subjects,  while  the  king  was  made  to  seem  a  betrayer 
of  his  father's  religion.  He  was  grossly  insulted 
at  a  festival,  and  took  bloody  revenge.  Civil  war 
arose,  which  lasted  for  six  years,  during  which 
50,000  Jews  were  slain.  At  his  death  in  78  he  left 
the  succession  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  Alexandra, 
with  the  injunction  to  make  friends  of  the  Phar- 
isees. She  followed  liis  counsel,  banished  the 
Sadducees  from  Jerusalem,  put  the  Scribes  into  the 
seats  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  ruled  with  cleverness 
imtil  her  death  in  69.  During  her  life  her  oldest 
son,  Hyrcanus  II.,  had  been  high  priest,  while  at 
her  death  Aristobulus  II.  desired  the  kingdom  and 
assailed  his  brother.  Shortly  after  this  the  Syrian 
kingdom  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans.  Hyr- 
canus fled,  on  the  advice  of  Antipater,  the  father  of 
Herod,  to  the  Arabian  prince  Aretas,  at  Petra,  by 
whose  help  Aristobulus  was  besieged  in  Jerusalem 
and  slain.  Meanwhile  Pompey's  general,  Scaurus, 
and  then  Pompey  himself  were  besought  both  by 
Aristobulus  and  by  his  opponents,  and  by  the  people 
against  both.  Pompey  captured  Jerusalem,  ended 
the  kingdom,  and  made  Hyrcanus  high  priest  and 
ethnarch  (63  b.c),  taking  Aristobulus  and  his 
children  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Hasmoneans  is  a 
series  of  tragedies.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus, escap^  from  imprisonment  and  assailed  the 
Roman  power  in  Syria.  Meanwhile  the  Roman 
civil  war  had  broken  out,  and  Csesar  released  Aris- 
tobulus ii:  order  to  give  trouble  to  his  opponents. 
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but  the  retainers  of  Pompey  killed  Aristobulus  be- 
fore he  could  leave  Rome,  and  soon  after  the  same 
fate  met  Alexander.     He  left  behind 
5.  The      two  children,  the  offspring  of  Alexan- 
Downfall    dra,  the  daughter   of    Hyrcanus,    of 
of  the       great  beauty  but  not  very  intellectual, 
Family,     and  a  brother,  Antigonus.    When  Caesar 
gained  the  mastery  in   the  East,  the 
control  of  Palestine  inclined  in  fact,  though  not  in 
name,  to  the  Idumean  Antipater ;  but  since  he  was 
regarded  as  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  h^tcd  by  the 
Jews,  on  the  break-up  caused   by  Ccesar's  death 
they  rallied  to  the  support  of  Antigonus.     Mean- 
wliile  Antipater's  son,  Herod,  whose  desire  was  to 
have  both  the  form  and  the  fact  of  the  former  power 
of  Hyrcanus,  became  engaged  to  Mariamne,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  pretender  Alexander  and 
the  granddaughter  through  her  mother  of  Hyrcanus. 
This  was  a  move  inspired  as  much  by  politics  as  by 


power  of  the  house,  AntigonuB,  whooe  Hebrawniae^ 
Alattathias,  recalled  that  of  his  ancestor.  The 
book  which  reflects  the  period  of  the  {ao%  ■ 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon;  the  New  Tertamai  ■ 
silent,  with  the  single  exoeptioii  of  the  rrfere&eem 
Heb.  xi.  35-36,  which  mentions  no  names. 

(J.  Haubblciiis.) 
In  the  following  genealogical  taUe  of  the  fiu- 
monean  family,  the  numbers  in  paraitheni  pn- 
ceding  the  name  indicate  the  cnder  of  dynutie 
succession,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  foOoiriDg 
the  name  indicate  the  years  during  which  offiee 
was  held,  a  number  preceded  by  d.  indieittt 
date  of  death;  m.  signifies  married. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  I  Haec,  II  Maee.,  and  loi»> 
phus,  Ani.,  books  xii.-xiT.;  Dan.  xL  21-45;  ef.  tbothi 
commentaries  upon  the  Books  of  Maccabeci  sad  ot 
Daniel.  Consult  on  the  history  of  the  period:  Sdlitar, 
OeachuAU,  i.  165-387.  Eng.  transl.  I..  L  186-432  (cos- 
tains  full  notes  and  reference  to  the  aouroeBand  nbadiary 


Hashmon. 

Simeon  (  —  Hashmon  7). 
John  (Johanan). 
MatUthias  d.  166  b.  c. 


bnn 
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John  d.  161.  (3)  Simon  (142-d.  135).  (1)  Judas  (165-d.  161).  Eleaxar  d.  162.  (2)  Jonathan  (161-d.  143). 


Judas  d.  135. 


(4)  John  Hyrcanus  (135-d.   105).  Mattathias.  d.  135 


(5)  Aristobulus  I.  (105-d.  104).       Antigonus  d.  105.      (6)  Alexander  Jannsus  (lOi-d.  78).       (7)  m.  Alexandra  (78-d.  OOX 


(9)  Hyrcanus  II.  (63-d.  30). 


(8)  Aristobulus  XL 
(09-63)  d.  49. 


Alexandra  d.  28. 


Alexander  d.  49. 

I 


(10)  Mattathias  Antigonus 
(40-d.  37). 


Arintobulus  d.  35. 


Mariamne  d.  29 
m.  Herod  the  Great. 


Alexander  d.  7. 


X>DUli 


Aristobulus  d.  7. 


inclination.  In  the  year  40  b.c,  after  a  victorious 
campaign  by  the  Parthians  in  liither  Asia,  Antigonus 
as  king  of  Jerusalem  was  drawn  into  the  conflict, 
and  had  Hyrcanus  mutilated  and  seat  to  Babylon, 
for  which  he  himself  suflfered  at  the  hand  of  the 
lie  tors  a  sad  end  three  years  later.  In  tlie  year  37 
Herod  was  made  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  placed 
in  possession  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  that 
year.  He  became  virtually  the  executioner  of  the 
Hasmonean  family.  Hyrcanus,  eighty  years  of  age, 
was  enticed  from  Babylon,  entangled  in  a  fictitious 
conspiracy,  and  put  to  death.  Alexander's  son, 
Aristobulus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Herod,  came 
naturally  into  the  high-priesthood,  but  fell  a  victim 
to  Herod's  suspicion.  A  little  later  Mariamne  was 
executed  by  Herod's  order.  Thus  a  historical  re- 
view of  the  course  of  the  Hasmoneans  reveals  a 
wide  abyss  between  the  glorious  achievements  of 
the  founder  of  the  house,  Mattatliias,  and  the  in- 
glorious end  of  the  last  representative  of  the  kingly 


literature);  J.  Derenbourg,  E§9ai  mr  Vhistoire  et  la  qSO' 
araphie  de  la  PaUatine,  Paris.  1857;  L.  F.  J.  Caignart  de 
Saulcy,  Hi»t.  des  Machablet  ou  princes  de  la  dynoHie  os- 
rmym^enrie,  Chateauroux,  1880;  W.  Fairweatber,  Prom 
the  Exile  to  the  Advent,  London,  1895;  A.  W.  Streane,  Tkt 
Age  of  the  Maccabees,  ib.  1898;  A.  BQchler,  Die  Tctiaden 
und  die  Oniaden  im  II.  MakkabAerbttehe,  Vienna,  189G; 
S.  Mathews,  Hist,  of  N.  T.  Times  in  Palestine,  New  YotIc, 
1899  (a  handbook,  clear  and  popular);  J.  S.  Rigga.  HisL 
of  Jewish  People,  Maccabean  and  Roman  Periods^  New 
York,  1899  (valuable  as  a  first  book);  B.  Niese.  Kritik 
der  beiden  Makkab&erbUcher,  nebst  BeiirAffen  Mur  Ge9ckieht» 
der  makkabiiischen  Erhebung,  Berlin,  1900;  H.  F.  Hender- 
son, The  Age  of  the  Maccabees,  London,  1907;  W.  Schmidt- 
Oberldsonits,  Die  Makkab&er,  Leipsio,  1907;  DB,  iii.  181- 
187;  EB,  iii.  2850  sqq.;  the  appropriate  sections  in  the 
various  histories  of  Israel  and  the  Jews,  e.g.,  by  ENrald, 
Ilitzig.  Gr&tz,  Ptenan,  and  Wellhausen. 

On  special  topics  consult:  J.  Wellhausen,  Pharisder 
und  Sadducaer,  Greifswald,  1874;  F.  W.  Madden,  Coins 
of  the  Jews,  London.  1881;  C.  R.  Conder,  Judas  Maeca- 
Iteus  and  the  Jewish  War,  London,  1894;  H.  Weiss,  Judas 
Makkabnus,  Freiburg,  1897;  I.  Deutsch,  Die  ReoierungS' 
zeit  der  judaischen  KOnigin  Salome  Alexandra,  Blagdebuxg, 
1901;   G.  F.  Handel.  Judas  Maccabeus,  London,  1901. 
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8JISSE,  FRIEDRICH  RUDOLF:  Germaa  theolo- 
P$n;  b.  at  Diieideti  June  29^  1808;  d.  at  Boim  Oct.  1 4 » 
1S62.  He  was  educated  at  Leipeic  and  Berlm,  and  in 
1S34  vtm  appoLnted  lecturer  in  church  hlatory  at  the 
tmJTenity  of  tbc  latter  miy.  In  ISM  ho  wi\s  called 
to  Greifswald  as  assistant  professor  of  churtih  hia- 
fory,  anfl  in  1S41  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
offline  at  the  University  of  Boim.  There  he  com- 
peted the  fijBt  volume  of  his  Ansdm  mn  Canter- 
hry  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1843-52;  Eng,  trans),  of  voL 
i.  Jk  lAfe  of  Anseltn,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
LoodoD^  1850),  containing  tlie  biography  of  tbo 
gn?at  English  primate;  the  second  part  reproduced 
Auselm'fl  theologieal  system,         (W.  KRAFrrf,) 

BocLCk,  1865. 

HASTDfGS,  JAMES;  United  Free  Chureh;  b.  at 
Huntly  (33  m.  n.  w.  of  Aberdeen),  Scotland,  about 
1860:  educated  at  Aberdeen  ^  became  pastor  of 
St.  Cyrus,  Montrose,  Kincardineshirej  1901.  He 
edited  the  Dit^ionary  of  the  Bibles  5  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York,  1898-1904;  Dictionary  of 
Christ  and  the  Qmp^ls,  2  vols.,  1906^)7;  Dictionary 
of  the  Bibk,  1  voL,  1908;  and  Dictionary  of  Re- 
ligion and  E^ic^t  1908  Esqq,  He  ta  the  editor  of 
The  E^poaiiory  Times, 

EASTINCrS,  THOMAS :  Composer  of  sacred  music ; 
b.  in  Waslnn^on,  Conn.,  Oct,  15,  17S4;  d.  in  New 
York  City  May  15,  1872.  In  early  youth  be  taught 
himself  music,  and  began  his  career  aa  a  teacher  in 
singing-schook  in  1806,  and  aa  an  editor  in  1816. 
With  Prof.  Beth  Norton,  of  Hamilton  C-oUegBj  he 
pubhshed  two  pamphlets  (1816),  afterward  eo- 
larged,  and  united  with  the  Spring fidd  Cdkction 
in  a  volume  entitled  Musica  Sacra.  From  1823  to 
1832  he  waa  the  editor  of  The  Western  Recorder ^  a 
religious  paper  published  at  Utiea.  In  1832,  at  the 
call  of  twelve  churches,  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  Before  leaving  Utica  he  had  begun  to 
write  hymns,  impeEed  by  the  lack  of  variety,  espe- 
cially in  meter,  in  those  then  current,  and  by  the 
need  of  adapting  suitable  words  to  the  music  he 
arranged.  In  the  Spirittial  Songs  (1832)  there  are 
more  tlmn  thirty  of  his  hymns  published  anony- 
mously. Among  these  are  some  of  the  best  that  he 
wrote;  such  as,  How  calm  a¥id  beatdifid  the  mom!; 
Oenily,  Lord,  oh  gently  lead  us;  Child  of  sin  and 
sorrow^  The  popularity  of  these  first  attempts  led 
him  to  continue  and  cultivate  the  habit  thus  early 
b^gun.  About  two  himdred  of  his  hjrmns  are  in 
current  use,  and  he  left  in  manuscript  about  four 
hundned  moi^.  His  music,  with  that  of  Lowell 
Ma^oiL,  did  important  service  in  the  Church,  and 
marki  in  America  the  transition  period  between  the 
crude  and  the  more  cultured  periods  of  psalmody. 
His  cardinal  principle  v^iis  that  in  church  music  the 
artistic  must  be  strictly  subordinated  to  the  devo- 
tional. In  1868  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications:  Musica 
Sacra  (Utica,  1818-22);  The  Mtisical Reader  (1819); 
A  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste  (Albany,  1822;  re- 
vised and  repubUshed,  New  York,  1853);  SpirUiial 
Songs   (Lowell   Mason   coeditor,  Utica,   1832-36); 


Fraymr  (1831 );  The  Chriatian  Fnalmisi  (WiUiam  Pat- 
ton  coeditor,  New  York,  1836);  Anthems j  MotMs^ 
and  Sentences  (1836);  Musical  Magaitine  (24  num- 
bers, 1837-38);  The  ManhoUan  Collection  (1837); 
Eiements  of  Vocal  Music  (1839);  Ntirsery  S&ngs, 
The  Mother's  Hymn-book,  The  Sacred  L\jTe  (1840); 
Juvenile  Songs  (1842);  The  Crystal  Fount  (1847); 
The  Sundayscfiml  lyre  (1848).  With  WiUiam 
B.  Bradbuiy  as  joint  editor  from  1844  to  1851: 
The  Psulmodist  (1844);  The  Choralist  (1847);  The 
Mmdeissohn  Coileciion  (1849);  TA*  Psoimtsf a  (1 851 ); 
Devotional  Hymns  and  Poems  (1850);  The  History 
of  Forty  Choirs  (1854);  Sacred  Praise,  The  Sekth 
(1856);  Church  Melodies  (1858);  Hastings'  Church 
Music  (1860);  IrUroUs,  or  Short  Anthems  (1865). 
He  also  editeid,  for  the  American  Tract  Society, 
Sacred  Songs  (1855)  and  Smgs  of  Zion  (ia56), 
and  for  tho  Presbyterian  Church,  The  Presbyterian 
Paalmodiat  (1852)  and  The  Juvenile  Pscdmodist. 
Thomas  S.  Kastinos. 

HASTHIGSp  THOMAS  SABfUEL:  Presbyterian; 
b,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug,  28,  1827.  fie  was  educated 
at  Hamilton  College  (B.A.,  1848)  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Bcminaty  (1851).  He  then  held  pastorates 
at  Mendham,  N,  J.  (1852-56),  and  West  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City  (185ft-81).  From 
1881  to  1904  he  was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  In 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he  had  al- 
ready been  a  trustee  since  1864,  and  president  from 
1888  to  1S97.  In  1904  he  became  emeritus  pro- 
fessor, but  contii^ued  to  lecture  on  pastoral  the^ 
ology.  He  collaborated  with  his  father,  Thocaas 
Hastings,  in  the  preparation  of  Church  Melodies : 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  Music  for  Congregaiions 
(New  York,  1858). 

HATCHj  ABRAM:  Mormon  bishop;  b.  at  Lin- 
coln, Vt.,  Jan,  3,  1830.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lincoln  and  Bristol,  but  while  still 
a  boy  went  to  Nauvoo,  HI.,  where  the  entire  family 
embraced  Mormonism.  He  studied  Mormon  theol- 
ogy at  Utah  with  Brigham  Young,  and  from  1864 
to  1867  was  in  Great  Britain,  working  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Mormonism,  Shortly  after  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  appointed  bishop,  with  his 
residence  at  Heber  City,  Utah,  and  held  this  office 
until  his  resignation  in  1 900.  He  was  for  four  years 
a  probate  judge,  and  for  twenty-three  years  a 
member  of  the  Utah  Legislature,  Since  l&OO  he 
lias  been  engagt?d  in  farming  and  in  business. 

HATCH,  EDWHf:  English  theologian;  b.  at 
Derby  8ept.  4,  1835;  d,  at  Oxford  Nov,  10,  1889, 
He  was  graduated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in 
1857,  was  classical  professor  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  Canada,  rector  of  a  high  school  at  Quebec, 
and  fellow  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  during 
the  years  1859-66.  From  1881  to  1885  he  was 
vice-principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in 
1883  became  rector  of  Purieigh,  Essex,  though  he 
continued  to  reside  at  Oxford.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  ^cretary  of  the  boards  of  the  faculties; 
for  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  University  Gcu^elte :  and  in  1881  he  published 
the  official  Students'  Handbook  to  the  University  and 
Cotkffcs  of  Oxford,  In  1880  the  university  b\>- 
pointed  him  Greenfield  lecturer  on  the  Septuagintj 
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in  which  capacity  he  delivered  one  lecture  each  term 
for  about  four  years.  In  1883  the  delegates  of  the 
Common  University  Fund  founded  for  him  a  lec- 
tureship in  church  history,  which  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  delivered  the  Bampton  lec- 
tures in  1880,  and  the  Hibbert  lectures  in  1888. 

His  first  book  was  published  in  London  in  1881,  as 
the  outcome  of  the  Bampton  lectures  of  1880,  on  The 
Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches  (Germ, 
transl.  by  A.  Hamack,  Giessen,  1883).  Hatch 
pursued  the  same  topic  in  The  Growth  of  Church 
Inetitviions  (London,  1887;  Germ,  transl.  by  A. 
Hamack,  Giessen,  1888).  The  year  1889  brought 
his  Essays  in  Biblical  Greeks  published  at  Oxford, 
which  dealt  especially  with  the  Septuagint.  The 
Hibbert  lectures  above  referred  to  were  published 
by  A.  M.  Fairbaim  after  Hatch's  death  under  the 
title  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon 
the  Christian  Church  (London,  1890;  Germ,  transl. 
by  A.  Hamack,  Freiburg,  1892).  His  widow  and 
his  brother  published  also  a  volume  of  poems, 
Towards  Fields  of  Light,  Sacred  Poems  (London, 
1889);  a  volume  of  sermons,  The  God  of  Hope  (1890); 
and  Memorials  of  Edwin  Hatch  (1890) .  He  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  the  Hatch-Redpath  Concord- 
ance to  the  Septuagint  (Oxford,  1891-97). 

Hatch  was  a  man  of  encyclopedic  knowledge  and 
of  unbounded  mental  activity.  He  had  plans  enough 
to  fill  a  dozen  lives.  Many  a  young  man  at  Oxford 
felt  this  as  a  fetter.  Plan  after  plan  for  work 
offered  by  others  was  set  aside  because  Hatch  said 
that  he  had  made  collections  or  done  preparatory 
work  and  the  thing  would  soon  be  ready  to  pub- 
lish, though  many  of  these  things  never  reached  the 
light.  As  a  Churchman  Hatch  was  rather  broad, 
and  his  publications  touching  the  early  church 
were  not  at  all  to  the  mind  of  Higii-churchmen. 
It  was,  indeed,  his  liberal  views  that  prevented 
him  from  advancing  more  rapidly  in  the  univer- 
sity. Caspar  Ren£  Gregory. 

Bibliography.  Edwin  Hatch,  Memorials,  edited  by  his 
Brother  (S.  C.  Hatch),  London,  1900;  Biographical  No- 
tices, also  edited  by  hifl  brother,  are  prefixed  to  the  volume 
of  SermoTis,  Overcoming  the  World,  New  York.  1891; 
DNB,  XXV.  149-160. 

HATE:  An  emotion  in  which  selfishness  manifests 
its  dislike  and  abhorrence  of  some  person  or  some 
object,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  disposed  to 
destroy.  Hatred  of  evil,  indeed,  is  the  good  man's 
duty. 

The  Bible  has  much  to  say  of  hate,  enmity,  and 
hostility.  In  the  national  and  social  relationships 
of  Israel  hate  naturally  played  a  large  part.  No 
less  remarkable,  however,  is  the  moral  loftiness 
toward  which  the  great  prophets  sought  to  elevate 
God's  people.  If  even  in  the  language  the  concep- 
tions of  stranger  and  enemy  run  interchangeably 
together,  it  is  still  emphasized  that  the  stranger 
should  not  be  an  object  of  hatred  (cf.  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  and  I  Kings  viii.  41-43).  Moderation  is  ob- 
ligatory in  relation  to  one's  particular  foe  (Deut. 
XX.  10  sqq.).  As  the  Jewish  people  became  op- 
pressed and  embittered,  it  is  true,  this  moral  lofti- 
ness no  longer  asserted  itself;  the  national  hatred, 
inculcated  as  a  virtue,  degenerated  at  last  into 
fanaticism,  and  rendered  the  Jews  hateful  to  all 


mankind.    Chronicles,  Esther,  and  particolariyJi. 
dith  betray  this  ethical  retiogiesBion. 

The   **  vindictive  "   or  "  imprecatoiy "  IVhn 
(such  as  xli.,  Ixix.,  cix.)  undoubtedly  invob  ma 
diction  upon  the  wicked;  though  by  the  wiefad 
morally  evil  and  wilfully  impenitent  men  are  mei 
In   such  instances    the    individual  cause  is  fn- 
quently  identified  with  the  cause  of  Yah^veh. 

According  to  the  New  Testament,  God'ikmiB 
Christ  has  overcome  the  natural  enmity  of  man  to 
deity,  although  this  enmity  is  still  in  eztiteon 
(James  iv.  4;  Rom.  v.  10).  Passages  like  liatt.xnL 
44  indicate  judicial  punishment  of  this  enmity. 
But  grace  precedes  judgment.  Consequently  km 
is  the  permeating  principle  of  Christian  ethioi  for 
the  conquest  of  all  manner  of  enmity.  Jesus  openly 
declared  this  in  Alatt.  v.  43  sqq.,  it  is  iUustated 
in  Luke  x.  25  sqq.,  and  practically  applied  in  Lob 
ix.  54  sqq.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  Christian  eUlki 
in  an  absolute  opposition  to  h^then  ethics  in  thk 
respect;  but  the  new  feature  of  Christian  ethics ii 
the  universal  requirement  of  loving  one's  euasm. 

Christian  ethics  enlarges  upon  the  Scriptunl 
foundation.  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  to  opente 
among  human  families  in  the  nature  of  learea. 
But  much  remains  to  be  overcome;  certain  peopb 
have  not  yet  entirely  renounced  blood-vengeance; 
nor  must  contemporary  national  CSiauvinism,  race 
hatred,  and  class  antipathies  be  forgotten.  The 
ancient  world  produced  virtuosi  of  hate,  such  as 
Nero  or  Caligula;  and  the  modem  woiid  knows  a 
hatred  of  Christ  which  leads  to  the  persecution  o{ 
his  followers  (Matt.  v.  10-12).     Arnold  Rt^EGO. 

Biblioorapht:  H.  Cremer,  Bibiico4keologioal  Lexien  «f 
the  New  Testament,  s.v.  Vx^poc,  EkUnburgh,  1886;  DB,  ii. 
308-309;  DCG,  i.  704-706  (contains  good  list  of  refw- 
encea):  and,  in  general,  works  on  ethics. 

HATFI£LD,  EDWIN  FRANCIS:  American  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9,  1807; 
d.  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1883.  He  studied  at 
Middlebury  0)llege,  Vt.  (B.A.,  1829),  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  (1829-31 ).  He  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis, 
(1832-35),  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  (1835-56),  and  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  (1856-63).  He  was  stated  clerk 
of  the  New  School  Assembly  (1846-70),  and  of  the 
united  body  (1870-83),  and  was  elected  moderator 
in  1883.  In  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the  Reunion 
Committee  of  the  New  School  Assembly.  He  was 
special  agent  for  the  Union  Theological  Seminaiy 
1SG4-66,  and  again  1870-73,  and  bequeathed  his 
library  of  6,0(X)  volumes  to  that  institution.  His 
more  important  works  are:  Memoir  of  Elihu  W. 
Baldwin  (New  York,  1843);  St.  Helena  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1852);  The  History  of  EliiabetK 
N.  J.  (1868);  and  The  Church  Hymn-Book,  with 
Tunes  (1872). 

HATTEM,  PONTIAAN  VAN,  HATTEMISTS:    A 

Dutch  sect  and  their  founder.  The  latter  was  bom 
at  Bergen -op-Zoom  (15  m.  n.  of  Antwerp)  Jan.  16, 
1641;  d.  there  Sept.,  1706.  He  studied  theology 
in  Ley  den,  and  in  1667  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
Reformed  Church  He  spent  some  time  abroad, 
and  in  Nov.,  1670,  was  in  Oxford.     In  1672  be 
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became  preacher  of  St.  Philipsland  in  Zealand.  He 
esteemed  a  pious  and  holy  life  more  highly  than 
purity  of  doctrine,  and  in  1680  reports  of  his  het- 
erodoxy were  circulated.  He  was  tried  for  heresy, 
and  in  1683  was  deposed  from  his  office,  charged 
with  deviating  from  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  his 
views  of  the  essence  and  punishment  of  sin,  of 
redemption  and  justification,  faith,  conversion, 
gratitude,  and  prayer.  Banished  from  St.  Philii)s- 
land,  he  settled  in  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  worked « 
there  quietly  under  the  protection  of  the  civil 
authorities.  He  held  conventicles,  and  the  circle 
of  his  followers  gradually  expanded  and  included 
sonae  of  the  respected  citizens  of  the  town.  He 
preached  his  new  gospel  even  in  Amsterdam  and 
^  Hague,  and  influenced  larger  circles  by  an  ex- 
tended correspondence.  Among  his  adherents,  how- 
^'cr»  there  soon  arose  divergent  views  and  devia- 
^w  from  the  doctrines  of  Hattem,  and  by  1760 
the  Hattemists  had  disappeared. 

^ttem  has  been  frequently  considered  a  disciple 

of  8pino2a,  but  unjustly.     He  was  no  philosopher, 

'^'^t  intent  primarily  upon  the  advancement  of  prac- 

^  piety.    He  preached  a  passive  Christianity. 

~*^  "Hust  not  seek  his  salvation,  because  in  that  case 

"^  seeks  himself;    he  must  acknowledge  with  a 

^tef  ul  heart  that  Christ  has  sought  and  found  him. 

^^^  ^e  can  not  believe  this  unless  God  grants  him 

'^'th,  and  it  shows  the  greatest  ingratitude  not  to 

f^^^^^gnize  the  love  of  God  by  which  he  has  given 

^*^lf  to  man.    Only  the  regenerated  has  been 

P^Hfied  of  this  ingratitude  and  is  able  to  love  God 

^^  his  fellow  man.    With  regeneration  there  orig- 

"^*«5  a  clear  perception  of  divine  truth.    The  re- 

ff^'^erate,  in  virtue  of  his  faith,  is  assured  of  his 

fj^^'ation  and  therefore  need  not  deplore  any  longer 

Jj*  sinful  condition,  for  he  is  one  with  God  and  his 

X^*^.  so  that  by  faith  he  sees  himself  "  in  the  Son  of 

J'od."    He  is  not  more  inclined  toward  evil,  but 

!^1«  the  will  of  God  spontaneously.    This  is  not 

!k^  '^ult  of  struggle  and  effort,  but  an  outcome  of 

^^^ork  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the  heart.    Thus 

^^  becomes  everything  and  man  nothing. 

^  (S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

'^J-iogeapht:    The  most  important  of    Hattem's  works, 

***-    J.  Rogseveen,  appeared  vol.  i..  The  Ha^ue.   1718, 

U*'«-    ii.Hu..  Amsterdam.   1719.  vol.  iv..  n.p.,  1727.     On 

£J** tern  consult:  W.  C.  van  Manen,  in  De  Gida,  iii  (1885), 

^7-^29.  iv  (1886).  85-115:    idem,  in  Archief  voor  Neder- 

rTj**'«e*«  Kerkoe9chiedenis,  i.  273-348.     On  the  Hattem- 

_*    eonault:  T.  Hasaus,  De  nupere  SchorUtarum  in  Bdgio 

^""••Wrtwe,  ii.  144-172;  J.  Boraius,  in  Nederland9ch 
y"*=*««/  voor  kerkeliike  Geachiedenis,  i  (1841),  287-362; 
^  ^2^**  Leeuwen,  in  the  same,  viii  (1848),  57-160;  A.  W. 
£  ^"^("^uida,  in  Ardiief  voor  Nederlandsche  Kerkgeschiedenis, 
o»  Jr-128:  KL,  V.  1527;  J.  L.  von  Mosheim.  InatihUeM 
l^^^ocietuulical  Hittory,  ed.W.Stubb8,  iii.  390,  London, 

p,,^^^TTO  OF  MAINZ:   Archbishop  of  Mainz;    b., 

j^^^^^t>ly  in  Swabia,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 

^^^Yj^^y;  d.  Blay  15,  913,  although  the  place  of  his 

Q»     *^    is  unknown.     He  was  educated  either  at 

^  ^?^*»gen  or  Fulda,  and  in  889  was  elected  abbot 

^l^^ichenau.     In  the  following  year  he  became 

^^^  of  EUwangen,  and  two  years  later,  while  still 

^J/^*Ung  these  and  other  benefices,  he  was  conse- 

itj^  archbishop  of  Mainz  at  the  desire  of  King 

^^^,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  important  serv- 


ices. He  twice  accompanied  Amulf  to  Italy  (894, 
896),  and  on  the  latter  occasion  received  from  Pope 
Formosus  the  pallium,  and  relics  of  St.  George  for 
his  monastery  of  Reichenau.  When  Arnulf  died  and 
his  young  son,  Louis  the  Child,  ascended  the  throne 
in  900,  Hatto*s  power  became  still  greater.  To- 
gether with  Adelbero,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  he  acted 
as  regent  throughout  the  brief  reign  of  Louis  (900- 
911),  devoting  his  chief  energies  to  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  preservation  of  peace ;  and  his 
influence  suffered  little  diminution  at  the  hands  of 
Conrad  I.,  whom  he  liimself  had  proposed  as  the 
successor  of  Louis. 

About  the  name  of  so  prominent  a  statesman  and 
ecclesiastic  a  mass  of  legend  soon  grew  up,  and 
many  tales  were  current  of  dark  deeds  and  plans  in 
which  he  was  said  to  have  been  involved.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  the  chief  character  in  the  treach- 
erous murder  of  Count  Adalbert  of  Badenberg,  a 
rebel  against  the  king,  whom  the  archbishop  induced 
to  surrender  undel*  promise  of  protection.  While 
Hatto  was  accompanying  Conrad  to  the  Rhine  in 
912,  his  Thuringian  and  Saxon  estates  were  attacked 
by  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
tradition  that  Hatto,  unable  to  gain  revenge  openly, 
strangled  Henry  with  a  chain  of  gold.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  represented  in  many  sources  as  irre- 
proachable in  affairs  of  both  Church  and  State.  He 
convened  the  important  Synod  of  Tribur  (895), 
built  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Reichenau,  and 
beautified  the  cathedral  at  Mainz.  Concerning 
his  death  there  were  many  traditions.  According  to 
Ekkehard  of  St.  Gall,  he  died  of  *'  Italian  fever  "; 
according  to  Thietmar,  his  death  was  sudden;  and 
according  to  Widukind,  he  expired  of  chagrin  at  the 
failure  of  his  plans  against  Henry  of  Saxony.  Later 
traditions  relate  that  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  or 
snatched  up  by  the  devil  and  hurled  into  the  cra- 
ter of  Etna.  The  most  popular  legend,  however, 
represents  him  as  eaten  by  mice  in  his  tower  at 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine  because  of  his  cruelty  to  the 
poor.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  A  letter  of  his  to  Pope  John  IX.  Is  In  Jl/PL. 
cxxxi.;  J.  F.  Bdhmer,  Regeata  archiepiacoporum  Mogun- 
Unenaium,  i.,  pp.  xxvii.  sqq..  84  Mjq..  InnHbnick.  1877. 
Consult:  F.  L.  Dammert.  Hatto  /.,  Frogramm,  Freiburg. 
1864-65.  On  the  legends:  S.  Baring-Gould.  Curioua 
Mutha  of  the  Middle  Agea,  pp.  447-470.  London.  1872: 
C.  J.  C.  Will,  in  Monataadirift  ftir  rheinr-weati^liache 
Qeachichlaforachung,  i  (1875),  205  sqq.;  Hauck,  KD,  iii. 
7,  10-11,  et  passim. 

HATTO  OF  REICHENAU  AND  BASEL.  See 
Haito. 

HATTO  OF  VERCELLL     See  Atto. 

HAUCK,  ALBERT:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Wassertrtldingen  (19  m.  s.  of  Ansbach)  Dec.  9,  1845. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and 
Berlin  from  1864  to  1868,  and  after  being  pastor  at 
Frankenheim  from  1875  to  1878  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  where 
he  became  full  professor  four  years  later.  Since 
1889  he  has  been  professor  of  church  history  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  was  rector  in  1898-99  and  dean  in 
1904-05.  In  theology  he  is  an  Evangelical  of  the 
scientific  school.  He  has  written:  TertuUiana  Ltben 
und  Schriften  (Erlangen,  1877);  Die  Bischofswahlen 
unter  den  Alerowinyem  (1883);  Die  EnUUhung  dcB 
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ChrutuMi^pws  in  <fer  tjbmdldndwchen  Kumt  (Heidel- 
berg, 1880);  and  Kirchengeschichte  Detdschlanda 
(4  vols,,  Leipaic^  1886-1905),  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  briefer  contributions.  In  1880  he  huc- 
ceeded  G.  T.  Plitt  as  Joint  editor  of  tbo  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Herzog-Hitt  R&ilenqfklopddt^,  and  on 
the  death  of  J.  J.  Heneog  in  1882  became  sole  editor 
of  the  encyclopedia,  which  he  carried  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  1888.  He  was  sole  editor  of  the  third  edi- 
tion, 1896-1909,  the  basis  of  tlie  present  work. 

HAUG,  JOHANN  HEDTRICH:  German  mystic; 
d.  at  Berlebiirg  (28  m*  s.s.e.  of  Arnsberg),  West- 
phalia^ 1753.  He  first  appears  at  Strasburg,  where 
he  received  his  master's  degree,  and  was  expelled 
from  the  city  by  the  church  authorities  for  holding 
a  conventicle  of  Pliiladelplnans  (see  Lea©,,  Jane) 
and  other  mystic  Separatists.  Later  he  found  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  Count  Casimir  at  Berieburgi  where 
be  remained  till  his  death,  directing  a  Philadclphian 
organisation  that  extended  throughout  western 
Gemrnny.  In  1730  Count  Zin^sendorf  visited  Berle- 
burg  and  sought  to  unify  the  di^^ree  elements  that 
Haug  had  brought  togetiier;  but  after  a  few  years 
the  new  organization  fell  to  pieces  and  Haug  and 
other  Separatists  reverted  to  their  former  customs. 
Haug  behaved  that  ultimately  all  things  would  be 
restored,  and  that  Christ  would  reign  on  earth  for 
a  thousand  years.  In  the  interest  of  mysticism  he 
made  the  revision  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Berle- 
burg  Bible  (see  Bihleb,  Aj«moTATBn,  I.,  §  3).  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  piety  and  charming 
personality,  and  was  regarded  by  Count  Casimir  a« 
a  prophet  of  God. 
Btei40on^FBT:  M.  G5bel,  Gmdiichft  da  diriatlichen  L€hBn$, 

iii,  103  pqq.,  Coblenti,  1860:  ABB,  s.  v. 

HAUGE,  he'ge,  HANS  IHELSEN:  Norwegian  ky 
preacher  and  revivalist;  b.  on  his  father's  farm, 
parish  of  Tune,  south  of  Sniaalenene  (the  s.e.  corner 
of  Norway,  Apr.  3^  1771  j  d.  on  his  estatCj  Bredtvedt, 
near  Aker  ($0  m,  n.  of  Chris tiania),  Mar,  29,  1S24. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  ftjjent  on  his  father^s 
farm,  and  his  education  included  no  more  than  Che 
scanty  learning  of  a  Nor^'egiun  peasant's  son  of 
the  time.  In  1796  he  ivas  converted,  and  at  once 
rcaolved  to  preach  for  the  conversion  of  others. 
At  the  outset  T  he  stayed  at  home,  and  spoke  of 
conversion  and  the  way  of  salvation  to  individuals; 
but  after  1797  he  appeared  in  public  as  a  preacher 
of  righteousnea»  and  an  exhfirtcr.  From  1798  to 
1804  he  traveled  through  Norway,  chiefly  on  foot, 
preacliing  twice  and  sometimes  foiu"  times  a  day, 
nlso  wTiting  hundreds  of  letters  and  composing 
books.  His  speech  was  incii^ive  and  emotioniil, 
and  made  a  powerful  irapreasion  on  those  wlio 
lieard  him.  His  writings,  though  somewhat  defect- 
ive in  form,  gained  wide  circulation  among  the 
jjeople.  He  roused  a  popular  reli^^ous  movement 
in  Norway,  many  of  his  friends  hkewisc  traveUng 
about  as  lay  preachers;  sind  the  general  result  was 
profitable  to  the  State  Chureh,  although  here  and 
there  instances  of  spiritual  extra v a gpn^ce  and  fanati- 
cism occurred. 

HauRc's  waa  a  higlily  practical  nature;  he  took 
great  interest  in  trade  and  industry,  and  prcnnoted 
progress  in  these  Eelds  also.    His  religiouj^  activity 


encountered  strong  opposition  from  the  elefgy,  who 
in  a  rationalistic  age  looked  coldly  on  the  fodin^ 
which  inspired  the  peasant  lay  preacher.  To  meet 
the  charge  of  vagrancy  brought  against  himself  and 
his  friends,  he  stationed  his  friends  at  many  differ- 
ent places  in  the  country,  finding  for  them  good 
properties  at  low  rates,  or  instructing  them  to  carry 
I  on  various  industrial  pursuits,  that  the7  might 
entertain  the  traveling  lay  preachers,  and  that  the 
process  of  edification  might  be  carried  on  tmder  a 
**  house  father's  "  supervision.  The  result  was  a 
sort  of  chain  of  small  brotherhoods,  closely  intei^ 
linked. 

In  1804  Hauge  was  arrested  in  ChristiaDia,  and 
remained  in  prison  till  1811,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  months  in  1809,  when  he  was  releaaed  to 
promote,  with  his  practical  insight,  the  manufacture 
of  salt.  In  Dec.,  IB\4,  he  was  condemned  to  two 
years  of  hard  labor  on  the  charge  of  violating  the 
conventicle  act.  He  appealed  to  the  supreme  eonrt, 
which  commuted  the  sentence  to  a  heavy  fine  and 
the  payment  of  coats.  After  his  release  from  prison 
he  lived  quietly  at  Bredtvedt.  In  his  "  testament 
to  his  friends  "  he  advised  them  to  affiliate  with  the 
church  pastors  and  the  existing  eccledastieal  order. 
The  voluntary  activity  of  laymen  which  Hauge 
initiated  ha^i  wrouglit  much  for  the  church  life  hi 
Norway,  Norwegian  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  sympathising  with  his  views  have  or^n- 
ized  "  Hauge 'a  Byctod  "  in  the  Northwest  (aee  Lu- 
THEHAMS),  T.  G.  B,  OnLAm>. 

BiauooRAPFrr:  The  chief  work  la  A.  C.  Bang,  Hana  NMm 
Hauge  og  han»  Samtid,  Ghriati&ma,    187^, 
reproduced  in  Zeittchrift  fiir  Diak&nit,  l^SO^     A  i 
bibUoffraphy  of  Hiiugq  literature  k  by  J.   6.  Maly 
NiiTMk  ForfaUerUxik^n^  ii.  hi  I  sqq.,  cf,  i.  163,  ill.  21 3»  % 
aao,  1814-80. 

HATTPT,  ERICH:  German  Protestant;  b, 
Stralsund  (149  m.  n.n.e.  of  Berlin}  July  B,  !S«^ 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (18^^ 
1861  )t  and  after  teaching  in  a  gymnasium  at  Kolb^^ 
in  1864-66,  andTreptowin  1866-78,  was  appoii 
professor  of  theology  at  KieL  Five  yeai^  iatei 
was  called  to  Greifswald  in  the  same  capacity^  j 
since  1888  has  been  professor  of  New  Testai^crr 
exegesis  at  Halle.  Tn  18S4  he  became  coun.  ^^^ 
of  the  consistory  at  Stettin,  and  at  Magdebu^— _^ 
1 902.  He  has  w^rltten :  Der  erste  Brief  dea , 
(IColberg,  1860);  Dk  altieittamentlichen  ZUaie  i 
vier  Evangdien  (1871);  Johannes  der  Tdufer  (GQ^r: 
loh,  1874);  Der  Sonntag  und  die  Btbet  {HmA*-  ^ 
1877);  Die  Kirche  und  die  €tkademiscke  Lehrfne^si^ 
(luel,  ISSl);  Die  Bedenhing  der  heiligm  Schri/^^ 
die  evangel  tjschen  Chris  ten  (Bielefeld,  1891 );  Di^^^ 
chaiologischeti  Redcn  Je^u  (Berlin,  1895);  Zum  ^^K' 
i^tdndnis  de^  A-poslot^a  im  Neuen  Test^iment  (H^^^ 
1S06);  and  Die  GefangenschafUbriefe  des  Pa^^^^ 
(Gtittingen,  1897).  He  has  hkewise  been  a  m^^^ 
her  of  the  editorial  sttaff  of  the  Deutseh-miFi"  ^1 
Ikehe  BUitier  since  1901^  and  of  the  Thedogi^^^ 
Studten  unti  Kriliken  since  1902, 

HAITPT,  PAUL:  American  Orientalist,  kyntss^ 
b.  at  Gdrlitz  (62  m.  e.  of  Dresden),  Germa^^ 
Nov.  25, 1S58.  He  was  educated  at  the  univeiaC^ 
of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  187S)  and  BerUn.  He  becit^ 
privat-docent  in  the  University  of  GOttingen  in  l£?^ 
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and  three  years  laf^r  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
i^BSQT.  He  retained  tlus  position  until  1889,  al- 
tbou^  he  kft  Germany  m  1883  to  accept  the  pro- 
feM»T8hip  of  Semitic  languages  at  Johns  Hopkins 
UijTersity,  continuing  t«  leclure  at  G(Jttingen  in 
tk  summer.  He  is  director  of  the  Oiicatal  aemi- 
miy  in  Johns  Hopkins.  In  theolo^  he  Is  an  ad- 
hej^t  of  the  advanced  critical  echooL  One  of 
Mi  Utest  propositiona  (1908)  la  to  the  effect  that 
Jesus  Christ  WBM  an  Aryan,  not  a  Semite.  He  la 
the  editor  of  The  Potychrome  Bible  (two  aerie.^,  one 
of  tk  Hebrew  text,  and  the  other  of  the  Englissh 
tiBMbtioD;  Baitimone,  Md.»  1893  aqq,);  and  is 
cue  of  the  editcfrs  of  the  Jokm  Hopklm  Contribu- 
ivmi  ia  Assynology  and  Comparative  Semitic  Gram- 
tvtf{\W  sqq.),  as  well  as  of  the  Beilrdge  zutAnsi/n- 
^ogk  und  Bemitiaehen  Spraehwwaenaehafi  (Leipsic, 
1S8&  iqq.),  and  of  the  Assyriologische  BQtlwthek 
(1881  «jqO.  He  has  written:  Dk  ^umertechtn 
^m^G^uise  in  KetkchH/tf  Tramcription  und 
I^flbendiung  (Leipdc,  1S79);  Akkadiache  und  au- 
*»wcfte  KtikchrifUG£t€  (2  parts,  1881^2);  Die 
^^itde  Spraehe  (Berlin,  1883);  Dob  bahylonischs 
^'mrodtpos  (2  parts,  Leipaic,  l8S4=-91)j  The  Book 
»/  Cmkkt  (Chicago,  1902);  Kohelelh  (Leipde, 
l^fto);  The  Book  of  Eecte^iastm  (Baltimon?,  1905)? 
^'  Book  of  Nahum  (1907);  and  Das  sogefiannte 
^^^<id  SolomoB  (Leipeic,  1907). 

aAUSlAH,    5"r^"5',     JEAN    BARTHELEMY: 

*^neb  Roman  Catholic;  b.  in  Paris  Nov.  9,  1^12; 
*^-  there  Apr.  29,  1896.     He  waa  educated  at  the 


^j  Louis  le  Grand   and  the  College  Bourboa, 

^^  after  being  a  joumaliBt  for  several  years  ^  be^ 

^^  in  1838  editor  of  the  Courrier  dk  la  Sarihe  at 

J^  ^l&ta,  where  he  was  also  municipal  librarian.     In 

j^^'S  hg  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  keeper  in 

J^  Bibliotb^ue  Nationide  until  the  coup  d'fiat  of 

**S2.    He  theti  resigned  his  office,  but  in  1862  was 

P^Poiiited  Ubrarian  of  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  of 

^*^th  he  was  director  from  1870  to  1882,  when  he 

*^ti^  from    active   life.    Among   his   numerous 

^^tiiip^  which  made  hia  reputation  as  the  great 

^^liority  on    medieval  history,  special    mention 

^^J  be  made  of  his  Critique  des  hypoiMses  miia^ 

^^y$iqiiu  de  Manes,  de   Pelage   et   dt  V  idialv^me 

JT^nitmdenjUsl  de  Sainl  Auguistin  (Le  Mana,   1S40); 

"J^QniKi  du   clergi,   ou  €xamen  de  Vouvraye  de  M. 

^^^^vier,  ivtque  du  Mans:    Di^rniaiia  in   senium 

y^^^^dogi  prmcepium  (lS44)i  De  la  philosophie  *cfe>- 

***«f%ue  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1850);  Frangois  Premier  et 

^    mr   (1853);   Ckarlmmgne  ct   sa  eour   (1854); 

"lAffuei  die  Saint-Vid&r  (1859):   Bernard  Dilicieux 

^      I*  inquiintion  albigeoise    (1877);    Lci    M^lange^ 

^^^M    d'Hilddbert    de    Lavardin    (1882);    Des 

^o««Bi  hiins  oiMmiB  d  Saird  Bemcrd  (1890);    Le 

***■«  adre99€   par    Aluflard   d    aon    fils  Asltali^ 

t^^B);  and  Le  "  Malhemoticus  ''  de  Bernard  Sil- 

^^?*v  ef  la  *'  Posiio   Sanckte  Agnetie  "  de  Pierre 

"M?n  (1895).     He  like  wise    prepared  the   greater 

P'^rtioiia   of    the     fourteenth,   fifteenth,    and    aix- 

^^^nth   volumefl     of      the    Gallia     Christiana     in 

'*'^**''*»CMii  ecciestGsticas  dlstributa  (Paris,  1856-65)  p 

*^d  edit^  Notices  et  ^droits  de   quelqtiea    manu- 

^^  foitfts  d«  la  BMiothique  Nationale  (6  vols,, 

^SS»043), 


HAUSMAJfNp  NICOLAUS  (mCLAS)j  German 
Reformer;  b.  at  Freiberg  (20  m»  a.  w.  of  Dresden) 
c.  1479;  d.  there  Nov.  3,  1538.  After  serving  for 
a  time  as  preacher  at  Bchnceberg,  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  chief  clergy- 
man at  Zwickau,  and  wa^  there  involved  with  tbe 
royatica  who  adhered  to  Thomas  M tinker  (q.v.>> 
Eleven  years  later  he  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Deaaau  at  the  recommendation  of  Lather,  In  the 
latter  part  of  1538  he  was  called  to  Freiberg  as 
superintendent,  but  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  at 
hia  very  first  sermon.  Hatiamann  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  dearest  friends  of  Luther,  and  may  be 
termed  the  Reformer  of  Zwickau  and  Anhalt, 

(G.  FRANXf.) 
BiBuoaRAPHT:    O.  G.  Sclunidt.    Nioflaaa  Hau&mann,  d^r 
Frtund   LuthtTM^   Leiptdt;,    I860;     etipediUlyt    J.    KOttlin, 
Martin  Luthw,  pAsaim,  Berlin,  1903  (quit«  full). 

HAUSRATH,  ADOLF:  German  Reformed;  b.  at 

Carlsruhe  Jan.  13,  1837.  He  was  educated  at  the 
univeraities  of  Jena,  GOttingen,  Berlin,  and  Heidel- 
berg (1856-60),  and  after  being  vicar  at  Heidelberg 
from  1860  to  1864,  was  aaaesaor  to  the  aupreme 
consistory  of  Baden  for  three  yeam.  in  1867  he 
waa  appointed  associate  professor  of  church, history 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  haa  been  full  professor  of 
the  same  subject  since  1871.  His  theological  poai- 
tion  is  liberal.  He  has  written;  Konrad  von  Mar- 
burg  (Heidelberg,  1862);  Der  Ap<>siel  Paulus  (1865); 
NeuUstaTneniliche  Zeitgeschichle  (4  vols.,  1868-74; 
Eng.  transl.,  Hisi.  of  the  N.  T,  Times,  4  vols., 
London,  1895);  Der  Vierkapiteibrief  dee  Paidus  an 
die  Korinther  (1869);  David  Friedrieh  Strauss  und 
die  Theohgie  seiner  Zeii  (2  vols*,  Munich,  1875- 
77);  KhinM  Sdtrifien  religionBgeschichtlichen  Jnhalts 
(Leipsic,  1883);  Arnold  von  Brescia  (1892);  Peter 
^5dkrd  (1S93);  MaHin  Luther's  RmnfahH  (Berlin, 
1894);  Die  Amoldiaten  (Leipsic,  1895);  Aleander 
und  Luther  auf  dem  Rmehstage  tu  Warms  (Berlin, 
1897);  Luthers  Lehen  (2  vok.,  1904-05);  and  Rieh- 
ard  Bathe  und  seine    Freuiide  (2  vols,,   1904-06), 

HAUSSLEITER,  JOHANNES:  German  Lutheran ; 

b.  at  Lop^iugen  (a  village  near  NOrdlingeUj  50  m. 
s.w\  of  Nuremberg),  Bavaria,  June  23,  1851.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen^ 
Tubingen,  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1884),  and  since  1891 
has  been  professor  of  New  Testament  ex:ege8ia  at 
the  University  of  Greifawald,  Besides  contributing 
extensively  to  theological  periodicals  and  encyclo- 
pedias and  editing  August  Fried  rich  Christiaji  Vil- 
mar's  Udier  den  evantfelischen  Unterricht  in  dmd^hen 
G^mnasien  (Marburg,  18$S),  he  has  written  Aus 
der  Schule  Melanchlhons^  theologische  Disputationen 
urul  Promotionmt  zu  Witlenberg  in  den  Jahren  1546- 
1560  (Greifawald,  1897),  and  Melanchthon^Kompen- 
dium  (1902),  as  well  as  many  briefer  works. 

HAVELBEEG,    BISHOPRIC    OF:     A    bishopric 

founded  by  Otto  I.  about  948  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  among  the  Wends  (q.vO,  taking  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Havelberg  (in  Prussia,  on  the 
Havel,  about  60  m.  n.w.  of  Berlin).  The  territory 
of  the  bishopric  extended  from  the  middle  Elbe  to 
the  Baltic  Siea  and  included  the  island  of  Uaedom, 
Originally  under  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of 
Hpfsinz,  it  was  transferred  in  968  to  the  newly  erected 
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archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, practically  terminated  with  the  great  Wendish 
uprising  of  983,  when  the  town  of  Havelberg  was 
taken  by  storm.  Bishops  of  Havelberg  continued 
to  be  named,  but  they  remained  far  from  their 
diocese,  where  the  old  heathenism  prevailed.  In 
1140  the  northern  part  of  the  see  was  annexed  to 
the  diocese  newly  formed  for  Pomerania  (see 
Kammin,  Bishopric  of).  In  1129  St.  Norbert, 
founder  of  the  Premonstratensians,  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  diocese.  He  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  pupil,  Anselm,  who  established  a 
cathedral  chapter  in  1144,  and,  when  a  large  part 
of  the  pagan  inhabitants  were  exterminated  by  the 
crusade  against  the  Wends  in  1147,  colonized  the 
depopulated  districts  from  the  Netherlands.  Most 
of  the  bishops  of  the  later  time  were  Premonstra- 
tensians, frequently  elected,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  on,  under  the  influence  of  the  margraves  of 
Brandenburg.  The  last  bishop,  Busso  II.  (d.  1548), 
labored  unsuccessfully  to  withstand  the  inroads  of 
the  Reformation,  and  at  his  death  the  elector 
assigned  the  territory  to  his  sons  as  administrators 
and  completed  its  secularization. 
Bibuoobapht:   A.  F.  Rledel,  Codex  diplomoHcua  Branden^ 

bvrgeMis,  I.,  ii.  382  sqq..  6  vols.,   Berlin,   1838-68;    L. 

Gietiebrecht.  WendUeha  Geschichten,  Berlin,  1843;  Hauok, 

KD,  iii.  102  sqq.,  et  passim. 

HAVELOCK,  SIR  HENRY:  English  general;  b. 
at  Bishop  Wearmouth  (12  m.  n.  e.  of  Durham) 
Apr.  5,  1795;  d.  at  Lucknow,  India,  Nov.  24,  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  and 
entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1813  as  the  pupil  of 
Joseph  Chitty.  In  1815  he  entered  the  army  as 
second  lieutenant,  and  after  eight  years  of  service 
in  Great  Britain  went  to  India  in  1823.  During  the 
voyage  he  experienced  strong  religious  conviction, 
and  determined  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  Through- 
out his  long  and  distinguished  military  career  in 
India  it  was  his  custom  to  call  his  men  together  for 
frequent  devotional  sendees.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  missions,  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  served  in  the  war  against  Burma  1824-26,  in 
the  first  Afghan  war,  1838-42,  in  the  first  Sikh  war, 
1845-46,  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  that 
invaded  Persia  in  1856,  and  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857. 
By  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  he  made  himself  the 
"  hero  of  Lucknow  ";  but  five  days  after  the  relief 
of  the  city  he  died  of  dysentery,  brought  on  by 
overexertion.  Before  the  news  of  his  death  had 
been  received  in  England  he  w^as  created  major- 
general  and  baronet,  and  by  Parliament  granted  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  pounds.  He  published  Mem- 
oir of  Three  Campaigns  (Serampore,  1828);  and 
Narrative  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  (2  vols.,  London, 
1840). 
Bibliography:    J.  P.   Grant.    T?ie  Christian  Soldier.     Me- 

rmyridla  of  Major-General  Sir  H.  Havelock,  London,  1868; 

W.  Brock,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  ib. 

1864;     J.   C.   Marahman,   Memoira  of  Major-General  Sir 

Henry  Havelock,  ib.  1867;    A.  Forbes,  Havelock,  ib.  1890; 

DNB,  XXV.  174-179;    and  books  dealing  with  the  history 

of  India,  especially  with  the  Mutiny. 

HAVEN,  ERASTUS  OTIS:  Methodist  Episcopa- 
lian; b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1, 1820;  d.  at  Salem, 
Ore.,  Aug.  2,  1881.    He  studied  at  the  Wesleyan 


University,  Middletown,  Onm.  (B^.,  1842),  tng^ 
for  a  number  of  years,  then  joined  the  New  Tod 
Conference  in  1848.    He  was  sucoessivelj  pHtor 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  (now  Thirtieth)  StPBct  Ctmk 
(1848-49),  of  the  Red  Hook  liission  (1850n51),aai 
of  the  Mulberry  Street  (now  St.  Paul's)  CSmnk 
(1852).    In  1853  he  was  elected  to  tiie  chair  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  foiloff> 
ing  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  En^ 
language,  literature,  and  histoiy.    From  1856  to 
1863  he  was  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  Boston.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Boaid  of 
Education  1858-63,  a  member  of  the  State  Scotte 
1862-63,  and  for  a  time  one  of  the  oveneenof 
Harvard.     In  1863  he  was  elected  president  of  tbe 
University  of  Michigan,  and  in  1 860  became  prank&t 
of  Northwestern  University.    He  resigned  thig  pot 
in  1872,  after  having  been  elected  by  the  (lenenl 
Conference  of  that  year  corresponding  secretaiy  oC 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Biethodist  Epiacoptl 
Church.    From  1874  to  1880  he  was  chanceflorof 
Syracuse  University.    In  1879  he  was  sent  to  Greit 
Britain  as  a  delegate  of  the  Methodist  Episoopil 
Church  to  the  parent  Wesleyan  body.    In  1880 1» 
was  elected  bishop.    He  contributed  largdy  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  published  several  books,  d 
which  the  best  known  are:  The  Young  Man  Adviad 
(New  York,  1855);  The  Pillars  of  Trtdh  (1866);  and 
a  work  on  Rhetoric  (1869). 

BiBLioaRAPHT:    His  Autobioffraphy  appeared  New  Yock, 
1883. 

HAVEN,  GILBERT:  Methodist  Episcopalian;  h. 
at  Maiden,  Mass.,  Se^t.  19,  1821;  d.  there  Jan.  3, 
1880.  After  his  graduation  at  Wesleyan  University 
in  1846  he  taught  for  several  years  at  the  Amenia 
Seminary,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  In  1851  he 
joined  the  New  England  (Conference,  and  thereupon 
preached  for  two  years  each  at  Northampton,  Wil- 
braham,  Westfield,  Roxbury,  and  Cambridge.  In 
1861  he  was  commissioned  chaplain  of  the  Ei^th 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  but  resigned  after  three 
months  on  account  of  ill  health.  After  spending  a 
year  in  Europe  he  resumed  his  ministerial  work 
as  pastor  of  the  North  Russell  Street  Church, 
Boston.  In  1867  he  became  editor  of  Zion's  Herald, 
Boston,  a  post  that  he  filled  for  the  next  five  years. 
On  May  24,  1872,  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  made 
Atlanta  his  official  residence,  but  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country.  In  the  interest  of 
missions  he  visited  Mexico  in  1873  and  Liberia  in 
1876.  He  was  active  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  denomination,  particularly  among  the  freedmen 
of  the  South,  and  by  his  wise  coimsels  and  liberal 
gifts  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  Clark 
University,  at  Atlanta.  His  more  important  works 
are:  The  Pilgrim* s  Wallet  (Boston,  1865),  sketches 
of  travels  in  Europe;  National  Sermons  (1869); 
Life  of  Father  Taylor  (New  York,  1871);  and  Owr 
Next-Door  Neighbor  (1875),  sketches  of  Mexico. 
Bibliography:    G.   Prentiss,   Life  of  Oilbert  Haven^  New 

York.  1883;   E.  Wentworth,  Oilbert  Haven,  ib.  1880. 

HAVERGAL,  FRANCES  RIDLEY :  English  hymn- 
writer;  b.  at  Astley  (9  m.  n.w.  of  Worcester), 
Worcestershire,  Dec.  14,  1836;  d.  near  Swansea, 
South  Wales,  June  3,  1879.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  W.  II.  Havergal,  for  many  years  rector  of 
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St.  Nicholas,  Worcester.    She  attended  a  private 

school  at  Worcester,  and  afterward  spent  a  year  in 

the  Luisenschule,  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  attaining 

proficiency  in  several  modem  languages,  and  also 

in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  she  learned  in  order  to 

be  aUe  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original.    She  began 

vriting  verse  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  soon  her 

poems  foimd  their  way  into  Good  Words  and  other 

religious  periodicals.     Her  hymns,  for  which  she  also 

himished  the  tunes,  arc  now  included  in  all  collec- 

tioDB,  the  most  familiar  being  the  deeply  suggestive 

nmseGration  hymn,  "  Take  my  life  and  let  it  be." 

Her  own  life  was  spent  in  doing  aggressive  religious 

vxl  philanthropic  work,  and  in  singing  the  love  of 

God  and  the  way  of  salvation.     She  published  sev- 

^  collections  of  poems  and  hymns,  including: 

7Ae  Ministry  of  Song  (London,  1870);    Under  the 

5«r/aa  (1874);  Loyal  Responses  (IS7S);  and  Under 

^i»  Shadow  (1879).     Her  prose  ^Titings  include: 

doming  Bells  and  Link  Pillows  (1875);  My  King 

(IS77);  Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (1879);  and  Swiss 

^^itera  (1881).     Her  Poetical  Works  were  edited  by 

Aer  sister,  M.  V.  G.  Havergal  (2  vols.,  1884). 

^ui^ioobapht:    Her  LetUra  were  edited  by  her  Bitter.  M. 

V.  G.  tUTersal.  London.  1885.     Consult:  M.  V.  G.  Havcr- 

Cal.  MtmoriaU  of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  ib.  1880;    E. 

'^viet.  Frances   Ridley  Hatergal;    Sketch   of  her    Life, 

'^adiiv.  MftM..  1884;  S.  W.  Duffield.  English  Hymns,  pp. 

JSO  et  paaaim.  New  York.  1886;    Miss  L.  B.  Earle.  Miss 

'itsjrtrgal's  Story,  Boston,  1887;    M.  V.  G.  Havergal.  Au^ 

5^^*^38nipAv,    tciih  Journals  and   Letters,    London,    1887; 

^-    F.  Bushnell.  Miss  Havergal' s  Secret,  New  York.  1894; 

Y'      Balk>ck«    The  Sisters  .  .  .  Frances   Ridley   Havergal, 

jjf  e»no  V.  Q.  Havergal,  I^ndon.  1896;    N.  Smith,  Hymns 

^^;*<dn«aUy  Famous,  chap,  xxvii.,  Chicago,  1901;    Julian, 

'f  Utniwhiffy,  pp.  496-498. 

SAVILAH.     SeeOPHiR. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

•Area,  Population,  Extent        First    Missionary     Work 

(ID.  (5  3). 

liiitory  (i  2).  Missions.  1827-62  (i  4). 

Missions  since  1862  (i  5). 

"^he  Hawaiian  Islands  are  a  group  of  five  large 

**^  three  small  volcanic  islands  in  the  north  Pacific 

Ocean,  latitude  18°50'-23°5'  north,  and 

X-Aret,     longitude    154°40'-160°50'    west,    ex- 

^''^pulitioii,  tending  from  northwest  to  southeast 

Hxtent     for  350  miles,  and  having  a  total  land 

.     ^  area  of  5,900  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 

***cn  (1900)  of  154,001.    Hawaii,  the  largest  and 

'^^^^t  southern  of  the  islands,  is  70  by  90  miles  in 

^'^^ot;  area,4,015  square  miles;  population  (1900), 

*2'^:    elevation,    13,835    feet.     Maui,    midway 

?^^"*een  Hawaii  and  Oahu,  is  48  miles  long,  and 

'^•a  8  to  25  miles  wide;    area,  620  square  miles; 

[^t>ulation  (1900),  24,797;    elevation.  10.000  feet. 

h^^Ui  (area,  135  square  miles)  and  Kahulawe  (area, 


6Q 


square  miles)  are  two  small  islands  near  Alaui. 


*^«^l(iai.  8  miles  northwest,  is  40  by  7  miles 
^  extent;  area,  190  square  miles;  population 
V^^)f  2,504.  Oahu,  23  miles  north  of  Molokai,  is 
^  l>y  25  miles  in  extent;  area,  530  square  miles; 
^^•^PuUHon  (1900),  58,504.  Honolulu,  the  capital 
*''*<ll«!ge8t  city  of  the  group,  is  located  on  tlie  south- 
^^t coast.  Seventy-eight  miles  northwest  is  Kauai , 
•^  ^y  22  miles  in  extent;  area,  544  square  miles; 
^*PaUtion  (1900),  20.562.  At  the  extreme  north 
^  ^  group  and  west  of  Kauai  is  the  small  island 


of  Niihau;  area,  97  square  miles;  population  (1900), 
172.  Distances  from  various  world-ports  are:  San 
Francisco,  2,100  miles;  Panama,  4,720  miles;  Fiji, 
2,700;  Samoa,  2,290;  Auckland,  3,810;  Hongkong, 
4,920;  Yokohama,  3,400;  Guam,  3,300;  Manila 
via  n.e.  cape,  4,890. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1542  by  Juan  Gae- 
tano,  a  Spanish  navigator,  and   rediscovered    by 

(Captain  James  Cook  on  Jan.  18,  1778. 
2.  History.  He  estimated  the  population   to  be 

about  350,000.  The  Hawaiian  people 
were  probably  of  Aryan  stock,  migrating  from 
central  Asia  through  India,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and 
scattering  through  the  various  island-groups  of  the 
South  Pacific.  The  first  known  arrival  was  in  the 
sixth  century,  wlien  a  chief  named  Nanaula  came 
with  a  party  from  Tahiti  and  Samoa,  followed  by 
others,  bringing  with  them  their  priests  and  gods, 
with  all  their  attendant  evils  of  polygamy,  infanti- 
cide, the  offering  of  human  sacrifices,  and  a  most 
oppressive  taboo  system.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  communication  with  the  south 
was  frequent,  but  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  ceased.  Then  came  Gaetano  in  1542,  fol- 
lowed by  other  white  men  at  infrequent  intervals, 
till  with  the  visit  of  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  and 
his  revisit,  Jan.  17,  1779,  which  ended  in  his  tragic 
death  at  Kaawaloa,  Feb.  14,  1779,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  began  their  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  At  this  time  they  were  a  number  of  in- 
dependent principalities,  under  feudal  authority; 
during  the  next  few  years  rival  chiefs  were  con- 
tinually fighting  for  supremacy.  These  wars 
culminated  in  a  victory  for  Kamchameha,  a  chief 
of  Hawaii,  in  1795,  and  he  became  ruler  of  the 
united  islands  under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  I. 
He  thoroughly  organized  the  government,  encour- 
aging agriculture  and  all  known  industries,  while 
vigorously  suppressing  robbery  and  murder,  and 
forbidding  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices.  He 
nevertheless  maintained  the  most  rigid  ceremonial 
etiquette,  and  enforced  the  taboo.  On  his  death,  in 
1819,  his  son,  Liholiho,  succeeded  him  as  Kame- 
hameha II.,  and  he  carried  to  a  greater  extent  the 
reforms  begun  by  his  father.  With  the  strong 
influence  of  the  dowager  queen  and  the  high  priest 
back  of  him,  he  decreed  the  destruction  of  temples 
and  idols,  and  abolished  the  taboo.  Thus  were  the 
people  in  the  peculiar  position  of  being  without  a 
religion.  At  this  time  the  population  numbered 
not  more  than  150,000,  and  the  numerous  aban- 
doned villages  gave  the  impression  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  had  disappeared.  The  prev- 
alence of  new  and  virulent  diseases,  the  wars  of 
Kamehameha  I.,  and  the  practise  of  human  sacrifice 
and  infanticide,  all  contributed  to  this  result. 

Interest  in  these  islands  had  been  awakened  in 
1810  by  the  arrival  in  New  England  of  several 

Hawaiian  boys  who  had  escaped  from 

3.  First     the  tribal    wars  of  Kamehameha  I. 

Missionary  Among  them   was  Henry  Obookaiah, 

Work,      who,  becoming  a  Christian,  earnestly 

desired  an  education  that  he  miglit  go 
back  and  teach  his  people.  He  made  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  Hawaiian  language  to  writing,  begin- 
ning a  spelling-book,  dictionaiy,  and  grammar,  and 
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also  translated  the  Book  of  Genesis.  His  death  in 
1817,  with  this  desh«  unfulfilled,  led  Hiram  Bing- 
ham (q.  V.)  and  Asa  Thurston  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  Anierican  Board  for  work  in  these  islands. 
They  were  joined  by  fifteen  others,  and  on  Oct.  15, 

1819,  the  Mission  Church  of  Hawaii  was  formed  in 
Boston,  with  seventeen  members,  three  of  whom 
were  Hawaiian  boys,  and  on  Oct.  23  they  sailed  on 
the  brig  ThaddetLs,  arriving  at  the  islands  March  30, 

1820,  to  find  the  taboo  abolished,  temples  and  idols 
destroyed,  and  the  priesthood  shorn  of  its  diabolical 
power.  In  spite  of  all  his  sweeping  reforms,  Kame- 
hameha  did  not  want  the  missionaries,  or  rather 
the  white  foreigners  told  him  he  did  not;  and  it 
was  with  reluctance  that  he  finally  granted  them 
permission  to  remain  one  year,  as  an  experiment. 
They  settled  on  Hawaii,  Oahu,  and  Maui.  Thus  the 
first  Christian  Church  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was 
transplanted  from  New  England.  Eight  months 
previously,  however,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  on  the 
French  discovery  ship  Uranie  had  baptized  the 
prime  minister,  Kalanimoku,  and  Boki,  his  younger 
brother.  The  former  heartily  welcomed  the  new- 
comers, and  used  his  influence  in  their  favor.  The 
king  was  friendly  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn 
to  read.  On  his  death,  in  England,  in  1824,  the 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  Kaahumanu,  as 
queen  regent,  and  the  prime  minister,  Kalanimoku, 
both  of  whom  were  friendly,  as  were  the  majority  of 
the  high  chiefs.  This  year  several  notable  events 
occurred,  all  favorable  to  the  mission.  The  chiefs 
agreed  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  the  ten  cmmand- 
ments  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  government,  and 
the  Princess  Kapiolani  made  her  memorable  visit  to 
the  crater  of  Kilauea,  defying  the  power  of  the  fire- 
goddess  Pele.  Kaahumanu,  the  queen  dowager, 
traveled  to  all  parts  of  her  kingdom,  commanding 
the  people  to  assist  the  "  Kumus  "  and  accept  their 
teaching.  Though  the  missionaries  had  large  congre- 
gations and  schools  at  all  their  stations,  yet  in  1825 
there  were  but  ten  members  in  the  native  church. 

In  1827  the  first  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 

arrived,   but  they  were  refused  residence.     They 

remained  till  1831,  when  the  govem- 

4.  Missions,  ment  provided  a  vessel  in  wiiich  they 

1827-62.  were  taken  to  Cahfornia.  The  work 
of  the  American  mission  was  vigorously 
prosecuted;  reenforcements  were  sent  out,  more 
schools  opened,  the  printing-press  busily  employed, 
and  a  strong  Evangelistic  work  carried  on.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  American  Mission  was  the 
dominating  influence  in  a  rapidly  increasing  foreign 
population;  nevertheless  such  was  the  care  exer- 
cised that  in  1836  there  were  but  twenty  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  but  1,168.  Then  came  the 
revivals  of  1836-39;  during  these  three  years,  out  of 
a  population  of  125,000,  nearly  20,000  members 
were  received  into  the  church,  the  greater  number 
under  the  ministry  of  Titus  Coan  (q.v.).  During 
these  years  Messrs.  Richards,  Thurston,  Bing- 
ham, and  Bishop  had  been  translating  the  Bible, 
and  it  was  given  to  the  people  in  1839.  This  year 
the  French  government  intervened  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  mission  was  established  by 
them;  in  1843  more  priests  were  sent,  and  the 
cathedral  in   Honolulu  was  dedicated.    In   1850 


Mormon  missionaries  arrived.  The  Hawaiian 
churches  of  the  pioneer  mission  increased  in  strength 
and  character;  in  1852  they  united  with  the  Amer- 
ican Board  in  sending  missionaries  to  Micronesia 
and  the  Marquesas;  and  as  a  result  the  general 
meeting  of  the  missionary  fathers  became  the 
Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  in  1854.  In  re- 
sponse to  repeated  requests  of  churchmen  resident 
in  the  group,  in  1862  a  mission  was  established  by 
the  Church  of  England. 

At  this  time  there  were  59  native  churches,  having 
a  membership  of  53,583;  representatives  of  these 
churches  were  admitted  to  the  Hawai- 
5.  Missions  ian  Evangelical  Association,  having 
since  1862.  equal  status  with  the  missionaries,  and 
the  Hawaiian  board  was  formed  as  its 
executive  agency.  The  mission  had  become  a  col- 
ony, and  it  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  work  could  no  longer  be  continued  along  the  old 
lines.  Accordingly,  in  1863,  the  American  Board 
decided  to  send  no  more  missionaries,  to  grant 
autonomy  to  the  churches,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
care  of  Hawaiian  pastors.  Coincident  with  this 
process  of  development  in  the  native  church,  the 
Hawaiian  nation  had  been  passing  through  a  re- 
markable period  of  evolution.  Bill  of  rights  was 
succeeded  by  constitution,  the  granting  of  property 
rights,  the  enactment  of  just  laws,  and  all  the  out- 
ward evidences  of  a  Christian  civilization.  The  year 
1863  marked  the  climax  of  prosperity  for  the 
Hawaiian  Church.  The  Kamehameha  dynasty 
passed;  missionary  leaders  died,  and  their  places 
remained  unfilled.  During  the  reigns  of  Kalakaua 
and  Liliokulani  new  vices  were  bom,  and  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  ahen  paganism  asserted  itself;  the 
clash  came,  and  the  nation  lost  its  sovereignty,  and 
the  Church  dechned.  But  all  was  not  lost;  if  the 
missionaries  had  died,  they  left  behind  them  a 
goodly  band  of  descendants  who  loyally  helped  their 
Hawaiian  brethren.  Churches  for  the  white  races 
were  formed,  to  become  the  nucleus  for  a  second 
great  advance;  the  battle  was  pushed  in  new  direc- 
tions; missions  for  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  Japan- 
ese were  instituted  and  carried  on  with  vigor;  and 
at  the  jubilee  of  the  mission  in  1870,  Hawaii  was 
declared  to  be  no  longer  missionary  ground,  but  an 
Evangelized  nation.  Missionary  and  philanthropic 
work  progressed  henceforth  along  denominational 
lines;  and  after  1870  came  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Christian,  Lutheran,  and  Adventist  churches,  the 
Reorganized  Mormon  Church,  the  Salvation  Army, 
Theosopiiists,  and  Buddhists.  When  the  islands 
were  annexed  by  the  Ignited  States  in  1898  a  new 
era  of  home  missions  began,  characterized  by  the 
dominance  of  the  English  language  in  all  missionary 
activities,  and  for  the  first  time  in  forty-five  3rears 
the  membership  in  the  Hawaiian  Church  has  notably 
increased  in  spite  of  the  dechne  in  population.  At 
the  census  of  1900  there  were  27,000  Protestant 
communicants,  30,000  Roman  CathoHcs,  6,000  Mor- 
mons, 55,000  Buddhists,  25,000  Confucianists,  and 
1 1 ,000  unclassified .        Theodora  Crosby  Busb. 

Bidlioqraphy:  H.  Bingham,  Residence  of  21  Years  in  UU 
Sandwich  lalanda,  Hartford,  1847;  T.  N.  Staley,  Fire 
Years'  Church  Work  in  Hawaii,  Tendon,  1868;  R.  An- 
derson, The  Hawaiian  Islands,  Boston,  1865;  idem.  Sand- 
wich Islands  Mission,  ib.  1870;    J.  C.  Bartlett,  Hiatorioal 
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Ae  Misnona  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  the  Sandwich 
b.  1876;  P.  Touniaford,  Havai;  hi»t.  de  Vitab- 
du  CatholiciMme,  PariB.  1877;  L.  F.  Judd.  Uono- 
iehM  of  Life,  •octal,  political  and  reliffioue.  New 
31;  T.  Coan.  Life  in  Havoaii,  ib.  1882;  W.  D. 
r.  Brief  Hiet.  of  the  Havoaiian  People,  ib.  1802; 
is.  Ueber  Mythologie  und  CuUue  von  Havoaii, 
k,  1805;  B.  M.  Brain,  TranaformaHon  of  HavDaii, 
■k,  1800;  C.  Whitney,  Hawaiian  America,  ib. 
Young.  The  Real  Hawaii,  ib.  1800;  A.  8.  Twom- 
aii  and  iU  People,  London,  1000;  Encyclopedia 
n$,  pp.  280-201.  New  York.  1004;   W.  F.  Black- 

Makino  of  Hatoaii,  ib.  1006;  C.  W.  Baldwin, 
^  of  the  Hawaiian  lalande,  ib.,  1008. 

NEEIfY,  RAPHAEL:  Syrian  Greek  Or- 
>.  at  Damascus,  Syria,  Nov.  8,  1860.  He 
ted  at  the  Syrian  Greek  Orthodox  College 
ive  city,  and  the  theological  seminaries 
Halki  (near  Constantinople)  and  Kiev, 
^ter  being  teacher  of  Arabic,  Greek,  and 
t  the  college  in  Damascus  (1877-79),  he 
n  preacher  of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
,  archimandrite  abbot  of  the  Antioch 
%  Moscow  (1889-92),  lecturer  in  Arabic 
i^ogical  seminary  at  Kazan,  Russia  (189^ 
i  archimandrite  of  the  Syrian  Greek  Or- 
ission  in  North  America  (1895-1904).  '  In 
as  consecrated  bishop  of  Brooklyn  for  all 
Q  Greek  Orthodox  Christians  in  North 
He  has  translated  from  Russian  into 
The  Errors  of  the  Papistical  Cliureh  '* 
893),  and  written:  "  The  History  of  the 
[onastery  at  Moscow  "  (Russian,  Moscow, 
History  of  the  Greek  Brotherhood  of  the 
ilcher  in  Palestine  "  (Arabic,  Cairo,  1893); 
of  the  Christian  Church  "  (Arabic,  Kazan, 
Refutation  of  the  Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo 
Liabic,  1895);  and  "  Prayer-Book  of  the 
hodox  Church  "  (Arabic,  New  York,  1898). 

ISy  hO'is,  HUGH  REGINALD:   Church  of 

b.  at  Egham  (3  m.  s.e.  of  Windsor), 
pr.  3,  1838;  d.  at  London  Jan.  29,  1901. 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
H),  and  was  curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Stepney, 

to  1863,  and  of  St.  James  the  Less.  West- 
KHn  1863  to  1866,  while  from  1866  until 

he  was  perpetual  curate  of  St.  James, 
Qe,  where  he  was  the  successor  of  F.  D. 
q.v.).  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
irch  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
x>k  part  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Gari- 
inst  the  pope.  Like  his  predecessor,  he 
ly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  lower 
istituting  special  Sunday  evening  services 
Among  fads  numerous  publications,  spe- 
ion  may  be  made  of  his  Music  and  Morals 

1871);  Thoughts  for  the  Times  (1872); 
an  Family  Prayers  (1874);  Speech  in 
L874);  Ashes  to  Ashes  (an  argument  for 
i;  1874);  Current  Coin  (1876);  Arrows  in 
1878);  Poets  in  the  PulpU  (1880);  Key  of 
and  Practice  (1884);  Winged  Words  :  or, 
iold(1885);  Christ  and  Christianity  (5  vols., 
;  The  Dead  PulpU  (1896);  Ideals  for  Girls 
ind  The  Child's  Life  of  Jesus  (1901). 

lER,  ROBERT:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
pr.  13, 1753;  d.  at  Plymouth  Apr.  6,  1827. 
;  his  father,  he  adopted  surgery  as  his  pro- 


fession, and  spent  three  years  as  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  Royal  Miurines.  In  May,  1778,  he  entered  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  took  holy  orders,  and  became 
curate  of  Charles,  near  Plymouth,  in  Dec.,  1778, 
succeeding  to  the  vicarage  of  Charles  in  1784.  In 
1797  he  became  deputy-chaplain  of  the  garrison  at 
Plymouth.  In  1802  he  founded  the  Great  Western 
Society  for  Dispensing  Religious  Tracts  among  the 
Poor  in  the  Western  District,  and  in  1813  he  estab- 
lished the  Corpus  Christi  Society  in  his  parish.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  extemporaneous 
preachers  in  England,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
annual  visits  to  London  preached  to  crowded  con- 
gregations in  the  leading  churches.  In  theology  he 
was  a  high  Calvinist.  The  list  of  his  works,  some 
of  which  passed  through  many  editions,  occupies 
six  columns  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue.  The 
best  known  are:  Sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
(London,  1792);  The  Poor  Man's  Morning  Portion 
(London,  1809);  The  Poor  Man's  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  (4  vols.,  1816);  The  Poor  Man's  Even- 
ing Portion  (1819);  and  The  Poor  Man's  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament  (6  vols.,  1822).  His  Works, 
exclusive  of  the  two  commentaries,  were  edited, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  John  Williams  (10  vols.,  1831). 
Bibliographt:  Besides  the  Memoir  by  Williams,  ut  sup., 
consult:  O.  C.  Boase  and  W.  P.  Courtney,  BibliotKeca 
Carnubieneie,  passim.  3  vols.,  London.  1874-82;  DNB, 
XXV.  201. 

HAWKER,  ROBERT  STEPHEN:  EngUsh  cler- 
gyman, poet,  and  antiquary,  grandson  of  Robert 
Hawker  (q.v.);  b.  at  Stoke  Damerel  (2  m.  n.  of 
Plymouth)  Dec.  3,  1803;  d.  at  Plymouth  Aug.  15, 
1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cheltenham  gram- 
mar-school, and  at  Pembroke  College  and  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1828;  M.A.,  1836).  In  1827 
he  won  the  Newdigate  prize  by  a  poem  on  Pompeii, 
which  subsequently  secured  him  preferment  through 
Bishop  Phillpotts.  In  Dec,  1834,  he  was  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Morwenstow,  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  in  1851  he  was  instituted  to 
the  adjoining  vicarage  of  Wellcombe.  During  a 
ministry  of  forty  years  in  this  wild  region  he  did 
much  good,  particularly  for  seafaring  men.  In 
theology  he  held  essentially  the  views  of  the  Tracta- 
rians;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  a  poet  he 
is  likely  to  have  a  place  in  English  literature.  His 
ballads  are  simple  and  direct,  and  have  the  true 
flavor  of  antiquity.  His  most  famous  composition 
is  the  ballad  Trelawny,  which,  published  anony- 
mously as  an  ancient  ballad,  deceived  even  such 
experts  as  Scott  and  Dickens.  The  most  important 
collections  of  his  poems  are:  Ecclesia  (Oxford,  1840); 
Reeds  Shaken  wUh  the  Wind  (London,  1843);  Echoes 
from  Old  Cornwall  (1846);  The  Quest  of  the  Sangraal 
(Exeter,  1864);  and  Cornish  Ballads  (London,  1869). 
His  Poetical  Works  have  been  edited  by  J.  G.  God- 
win (1879;  also  ed.  A.  Wallis,  1899),  as  also  his 
Prose  Works  (1893). 

Bibliographt:  F.  G.  Lee,  AfemoriaU  of  .  .  .  Rev.  R.  S. 
Hawker,  London,  1876;  S.  Baring-Gould,  Vicar  of  Mor- 
wenetaw.  Memoir  of  R.  S.  Hawker,  ib.  1875  (this  ed.  waa 
neverely  criticised  in  the  Athenceum,  Mar.  26.  1876,  and  wa^ 
withdrawn  from  the  market  and  new  editions  issued, 
1876);  G.  C.  Boase  and  W.  P.  Courtney,  Bibliotheca  Cor- 
nubienaia,  i.  220-222,  iii.  1222-23,  3  vols.,  ib.  1874-82; 
DNB,  XXV.  202-203. 
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HAWKS,  FRANCIS  LISTER:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  June  10,  1798; 
d.  in  New  York  Sept.  26,  1866.  He  attended  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  (B.A.,  1815),  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  He  was 
appointed  reporter  of  the  supreme  coiui)  of  the  State, 
and  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1823.  After 
studying  theology  under  William  Mercer  Green  he 
entered  the  ministry  in  1827.  In  Apr.,  1829,  he 
became  assistant  to  Dr.  Harry  Croswell  at  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  but  went  to  Philadel- 
phia a  few  months  later  as  assistant  minister  at 
St.  James's.  He  was  elected  professor  of  divinity 
at  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1830,  and  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  New 
York,  in  Mar.,  1831.  The  following  December  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Thomas',  New  York,  and  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  pulpit 
orator  of  his  denomination.  He  resigned  in  1843, 
as  a  result  of  financial  difficulties  incident  to  the 
failure  of  St.  Thomas'  Hall,  a  school  for  boys  estab- 
lished by  Hawks  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  1836.  He 
was  subsequently  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New 
Orleans  (1844-49),  and  of  Calvary  Church,  New 
York  (1849-62).  On  account  of  his  sympathy  for 
the  South,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1862  and  went 
to  Baltimore  as  rector  of  Christ  Church;  but  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  1865  as  rector  of  the  newly 
established  parish  of  the  Holy  Savior.  He  was 
appointed  historiographer  of  his  denomination  in 
1835,  and  three  times  declined  an  election  to  the 
episcopate.  Aside  from  his  law  report-s,  his  prin- 
cipal works  are:  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  United  States  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1836-39),  dealing  with  the  early  church  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland;  Commentory  on  the  Constitution 
and  Canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
(1841);  Auricular  Confession  (1849);  and,  in 
collaboration  with  W.  S.  Perry,  Documentary 
History  of  the  Protestnnt  Episcopal  Church  (2  vols., 
1862-63).  He  also  contributed  largely  to  The 
New  York  Review  and  Quarterly  Church  Journal 
(10  vols.,  1837-42),  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
foimders. 

Birliouraphy:  W.  S.  Perry,  UxmI.  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  consult  Index,  2  vols.,  BoMton,  1885;  C.  C.  Tif- 
fany, in  American  Church  History  Series,  pp.  448,  477, 
New  York,  1895;  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Bi- 
ography, vii.  90,  ib.  1897;  Appleton'a  Cydopasdia  of 
American  Biography,  iii.  121-122,  ib.  1898. 

HAWLEY,  GIDEON:  American  Congregational- 
ist,  missionary  to  the  Indians;  b.  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Nov.  11,  1727;  d.  at  Marshpce,  Mass.,  Oct.  3, 
1807.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1749,  entered 
the  ministry,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  began  missionary  work  among  the  Indians 
at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1752.  In  1753  he  was  sent 
by  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs  to  establish 
a  mission  among  the  Iroquois  on  the  Susquehanna, 
but  was  obliged  by  the  French  and  Indian  war  to 
abandon  this  work  in  May,  1756.  He  then  went  to 
Boston  and  enlisted  as  chaplain  in  Colonel  Ricliard 
Cfridley's  regiment.  On  Apr.  10,  1758,  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  over  the  Indians  at  Marshpce,  Mass., 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  nearly  half  a  century, 
in  work  among  the  tribi»s  there. 


HAZAEL:  A  king  of  Damascus  reigning  about 
850  B.C.  The  name  (Assyr.  Hazailu;  Septuagint, 
AzaU)  means  "  God  has  seen."  He  was  sent  by 
Benhadad,  his  predecessor  on  the  throne*,  of  Da- 
mascus, to  consult  Elisha  concerning  Benhadad's 
sickness,  and  received  from  the  prophet  the  an- 
nouncement of  Benhadad 's  death  and  of  his  own 
elevation  to  the  throne  (II  Kings  viii.  7-15).  Ac- 
cording to  I  Kings  xix.  15  Elijah  had  already  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  Yahweh  to  anoint  Hazael 
king  of  Syria;  but  there  is  no  record  that  the  com- 
mission was  executed.  The  day  after  Hazael's  re- 
turn, Benhadad  died  a  violent  death.  Joram  of 
Israel  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  leagued  themselves 
against  Hazael  to  recapture  Ramoth-gilead  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Syrians,  but  were  defeated 
(II  Kings  viii.  28,  ix.  15).  From  Jehu,  Joram's 
miuxlerer  and  successor,  Hazael  took  all  Isracrs 
trans-Jordanic  provinces  (II  Kings  x.  32  sqq.)  and 
treated  the  inhabitant43  with  great  cruelty  (Amo6 
i.  3  sqq.).  He  assailed  Judah,  but  was  diverted 
from  marching  against  Jerusalem  by  the  tribute 
sent  him  by  King  Jehoahaz  (II  Kings  xii.  18). 
Hazael,  who  ruled  at  least  forty-five  years,  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  Benhadad,  out  of  whose  hand 
Jehoash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  took  again  the  cities 
which  had  been  taken  from  Jehoahaz  (II  Kings  xiii. 
24  sqq.).  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  it  is  stated 
that  Hazael  was  twice  (in  842  and  839  B.C.)  at- 
tacked by  Shalmaneser  II.  In  these  wars  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel,  Hazael's  opponent,  sided  ^ith  the 
Assyrians  (E.  Schrader,  Keilinschrifien  und  Ge- 
schichtsforschung,  pp.  372  sqq.,  Giessen,  1878,  372 
sqq.,  358;  see  Jehu).  Josephus  reports  that  to 
Azaelos  and  his  predecessor  Ader  (Benhadad)  divine 
honors  were  paid  in  Damascus. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  F.  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  fl« 
Monuments,  vol.  i..  S$  236.  241  sqq..  New  York,  ISM; 
Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  265-266  et  pasrim;  idem,  CIOT,  L 
191-201;  H.  Winckler.  AlttestamenUiche  Untersuehungm, 
pp.  64-66.  Leiptuc.  1892;  DB,  ii.  312-313;  EB.  ii.  1975: 
JE,  vi.  279-280;  and  the  appropriate  sections  in  the 
works  on  the  history  of  Israel  named  under  Ahab. 

HE  AIVD  SHE  BIBLES.  See  Bible  Versions, 
B,  IV.,  §9. 

HEADLAM,  ARTHUR  CAYLEY:  Church  of  Eng- 
land;  b.  at  Whorlton  (32  m.  n.w.  of  York),  Durham, 
Aug.  2, 1862.     He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1885),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1889. 
He  was  fellow  of  All  Souls*  CoUege,  Oxford  (188^ 
1897), and  chaplain  (188S-96),  and  theologicallec- 
turer  in  Oriel  and  Queen's  Colleges  (1888-93)  and 
Trinity  College  (1895-96).     He  was  rector  of  Wel- 
wyn,  Hertfordshire,  (1896-1903),  and  in  1903  was 
chosen  principal  of  King's  College,   London.     He 
was  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  South- 
well (1891-1904),  and  elect  preacher  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  (1899-1901).     He  has  written  Ecde- 
siastical  Sites  in  Isauria   (London,   1893);   Critical 
and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the   Epistle  to   the 
Romans  (in  collaboration  with  W.  Sanday;   1895); 
Teaching  of  the  Russiun  Church  (1H97);  The  Daiet 
of  the  New  Testament  Books  (1902);  and  Sources  ctnd 
Authority  of  Dogmatic  Theology  (1903). 

HEALY,  JOHN:   Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  Ireland;  b.  at  Ballinafad  (16  m.  s.e.  of  Sligo), 
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County  Sligo.   Iiel&nd.   X.?v.   14.    !>*:. 
educated  at  St.  Patrick's  Ccueee.  M^TDxci 


iu-.^:«  ^.'.c-      iTf^. 


1867),  and  at  the  CoDese  of  zht 

ceptkm.  Summeifain.  Athlooe    :N57-«?tJ'  .    He  -^i? 

ordftined  to  the  priesthood  in  1n57.  iiii  ir:cr  r^r-n^ 

daaacal  professor  in  the  Cc4>ce  cc  :re  T a.'-  '..'^ 

CoDception  (1S67-G9  .  he  ^w^  nn:*  a:  PoZycir 

County  Galway  (1S69-71  .  ani  a:  Grsziis.  O .'inrj 

Slip)  (1871-7S).     He  was  ibea  rrr-ft-ss:?  in   ::.-f 

punmar-school  at  Hphia  il>7>-7v»  .  a=.i  in  IvS 

became  professor  of  doematic  thei  :^  a:  yi^jz.  •:•:;. 

Cdlege.    He  was  appointed  prefect  «  :^  !»■-:=.- 

boyne  Establishment.  MaTEi.>:-:h.  ia  1SS5.  ir.i  in 

the  following  year  was  consecratei  biii  r-r-  -^  -j  i;  -:.:  r 

of  Gonfert.    He  succeedei  to  ibe  ««  in  !>'>>.  ani 

in  1903  was  elevated  to  the  arcbiiToese  of  T-iv— 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  0-=inii<s::n  on 

University  Education  in  Irelao'j  wtch  <a:  in  !■>.'!. 

He  was  editor  of  The  Irith  Earie^icjfiical  Rgc  'i  in 

188^^.  and  has  written:  IrHarui't  .4nr>n:  ^-v--  l* 

md Scholars  (Dublin,  IS^O  :    /7->,V'-v  v  Mayn-'h 

(1?95);  Rfccrd  of  Maynoc4h  Cenitncry  •1>96  :  ani 

L*  oiki  ffVif ifi^  of  St.  Pixrick  J9ij»5  . 

HEABD,  JOHN  BICKFORD :  Church  of  Enzlacd : 
b.  at  Dublin.  Ireland.  Oct.  26.  1>2S.  He  wa^ 
educated  at  Gom-iUe  and  Caius  CoUeae.  Cambridge 
(B-\..  1852).  and  was  ordained  prie<t  in  ISoJ.  He 
*M  \icar  of  Bilton.  Yorkshire  1^W-6S  .  curite 
of  St.  .\ndrew's.  Westminster  (1>7S-S0  .  rector  of 
Woldingham,  Surrey  (lSSO-91  .  and  vicar  of  Queen 
CMKa  (18W-19(M).  He  was  also  editor  of  the 
JWipous  Tract  Society  from  lNi6  to  1h73.  and 
Huhean  Lecturer  in  Cambridee  in  1S9-2.  Hi*  theo- 
^^^  standpoint  is  that  of  the  Crerman  medi- 
ating Khod.  and  in  his  writinjzs  he  has  sought  to 
^fktp  a  Christian  psychology'  in  support  of  the- 
«>Kyand  to  lay  stress  on  Pauline  rather  than  on 
Augustinian  concepts.  He  has  written  The  History 
^1  ^  Bxtinetum  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire 
(Cambridge.  1852);  The  Pastor  and  Parish  (Lon.ion. 
J865);  The  Tripartite  Xature  of  Man  (Edinburgh. 
jJW):  Sational  Christianity;  or,  Ctrsarijtm  and 
^^frieaiism  (London.  1877);  and  Alexandrian  and 
fflrtAoginion  Theology  Contrasted  (Hul^an  Lec- 
tures; Edinburgh,  1893). 

HEART,  BIBLICAL  USAGE:  The  Hebrew  Ubh  or 
'^^flW  and  the  Greek  kardia  ("  heart  ")  are  never 
UKd  in  the  Bible  of  animals  except  in  the  passages 
Job  xL*.  24  and  Dan.  iv.  16.  where  the  reference 
w  Pathological,   not    physiologicd.    Deut.  iv.  11 
«P«*k8  of  the  h^ut  of  heaven.  II  Sam.  xviii.  14  of 
the  heart  of  an  oak,  Ex.  xv.  8  and  other  passages 
of  the  heart  of  the  sea,  and  Matt.  xii.  40  of  the  heart 
of  the  earth,  all  designating  the  interior  parts  of  the 
objects.    In  neariy  all  passages  where  the  won! 
ocrurs,  however,  it  is  used  of  man's  heart,  and 
feneraUy  in  the  psychological  sense  as  the  organ  by 
«idch  he  feels,  thinks,  and  ^-ills.    The  terms  lehh, 
kbkabik,  kardia,  which  ne\'er  mean  "  self,"  as  docs 
nepkesk,  are  employed  to  express  the  ethical  qual- 
ities which  the  Greeks  ascribed  to  the  soul. 

As  an  organ  of  the  body  the  heart  is  the  seat  of 

life,  and  is  concerned  in  the  receipt  of  impressions 

and   the  issuance  of  expressions  of  personal  life. 

Strengthening  and  revival  which  come  from  the 

V.-12 


7var:axin^  oc  r.x^i  rrini  jTr^rcr:-  as-  .r-cr.iri  t,"  iji* 

Inifei.  :be  bftir:  i*  :!•£  ."^nTer  :c  r^frr^rcAl  ^ff  n  aZ 
::*  r&lA:::cs5    IVrv.  :v   :2^  :   ^-catfM'j^c:^.  -^  :..-  a 

=_L7  ':*  -.:=<••  i5  «yr:c.>T.-*  ani  :S*  rwvTCJwti  cc.^.-t 
••rrr-ir.  enic-::n.  ilimi  i*  a^rr-Sf-i  :o  thf  *:»ar: 
e-c  .  Pr:v.  x.:.  :^?  -r  :o  :r.*  <».  ^  '.V^  \ii  >  TSf 
',in*:^"r'lT  nian  is  c^lje*.:  i  r<*y.-V*.  ■"i.---rie'-;r.:rj,"iec> 
ani  :o  rim  is  *riven  a  i^^-^ie  rj<arx  t>«:I.2s.  :  ;> 
Tbe  r.-ear:  is  :o  bv  r-r.nei  Jan.**  iv.  S  .  so  »  :Sf 
sou!  I  Pe:.  :.  -J  .  ju*:  as  derrwasoc  »  a^-r-S:**  :o 
th.*  soul  in  Ps.  xlii.  o.  ani  to  :be  bear:  in  IV  !v.:  v 
B -:  e.ach  of  These  :ertns  his  ::#  ivciiliarlTJe*  v-c  usacr 
Mja  is  said  :o  1  >se  his  si^J.  ne\"vr  hi*  beAr:.  Wr* nr 
the  two  srv  bv-.:n-.i  tivvther  in  sonw  ac::or..  ««v- 
ciaHy  if  that  be  rr lizious,  as  in  the  cawi^f  W\-tnj:vVvxi. 
it  is  not  a  mere  hea:»:n*:  t«>cother  of  synv^yrrss.  bu: 
the  exprttvsioa  of  action  invi^Ivinc  the  ectirt'  jvr^ 
sonaUty.  Xribal's  heart  is  said  to  ha\np  ^iie^i  vl  ^*r.v 
XXV.  37  .  though  his  actual  death  did  tK>t  <>cvnir 
tiU  ten  d:*y<  afterward  ^vorw  i^  \  So  one  niay 
speak  of  the  heart  of  the  soul,  but  ne\-vr  of  the  ax  J 
of  the  heart,  since  the  p«^^^->.c^  is  the  subject  of  lite 
while  the  kc-iia  is  only  an  onr.\n. 

The  r\-laTion<  and  distinctions  tvtwwn  heart  and 
spirit  recall  th<.>«e  Ixnwtvn  sinrit  anvl  s^v,J,  The 
soul  is  what  it  is  thrx^Uirh  the  spirit  which  exist* 
in  it  as  the  life-prinoiple.  so  that  within  cvrtain 
l>:»unds  each  may  stand  for  the  other  v*^  S^^t'L 
AND  Spirit'-.  Since  the  ixrsonal  Ufe  is  limiteil  by 
the  spirit  and  l<  nusiiatc^  thrx^ugh  [the  heart,  the 
acti\-ities  of  the  spirit  are  sought  in  the  heart,  and 
to  it  then  may  be  ai»i*rilHxl  the  pT»ix*rties  of  the 
spirit,  and  spirit  and  heart  m.iy  U*  paralloUxl  vl^*- 
xxxiv.  1S>.  While  Acts  xix.  J I  aj«oribo3i  pxir^xve  to 
the  soul.  II  Cor.  ix.  7  aiicrilx's  it  to  tlw  heart.  I'hi 
the  other  hand.  ser\*ingOixl  in  the  spirit  vR^^«.  »•  '^^ 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  serx'ing  him  with  the  heart. 
Exchange  between  spirit  and  heart  is  exoludiHl 
when  the  heart  appears  ai»  the  place  of  that  activity 
of  the  spirit  the  result  of  wliioh  is  conscience  vl  Sam. 
xxiv.  5^.  Heart  and  tlesh  are  different iate\l  s»>  iliai 
sin  is  a'^rilx?d  to  the  heart,  though  U^th  are  unile\l 
in  Ezek.  xliv.  7.  Di^iizsch  finds  in  Ps.  xvi.  9  an 
Old  Testament  trichotomy,  but  really  in  tlie  fir^t 
clause  heart  and  soul  are  unittHi  to  express  a* 
strongly  as  possible  the  inner  exultation.  Heart  is 
in  distinction  from  soul  the  place  where  the  whole 
personal  life  is  concent rateii,  where  is  coiuvaltHl  the 
personal  individual  essenci\  and  whence  prixxtnl 
the  cN-idences  of  jXTsonal  cha meter  in  gixxi  or  evil 
(Matt.  XV.  S).  Witli  the  heart  man  appnxiches  (uhI 
and  Christ  rests  in  l\im.  jxissi^sst^s  him.  «>  tliat  l\e 
lives  and  dwells  in  man  (I'-ph.  iii.  17:  Gal.  ii.  'JO^ 
Similarly,  estrangement  from  Gixl  is  of  the  heart 
(Eph.  iv.  IS;  Isa.  i.  '>>.  In  hke  manner  the  indi- 
vidual character  is  expresseil  in  terms  of  tl\e  heart 
in  respect  to  purity,  humility,  unoireumciiiion.  un- 
righteousness, and  the  like.  (lOil  himself  is  oalUMl 
mighty  in  heart  (Job  xxxvi.  5),  and  he  who  «H«K«i 
God  and  in  faith  relies  upon  him  is  caUed  stn>ng  in 
heart  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  8). 

The  heart  is  the  treasury  of  good  and  evil  (M.Mtt . 
xii.  34-35);    it   is  the  org-an  for  the  reoeptiiMi  <  i 


Heart,  BibUoal  TTMare 
Heathenism 
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God's  word  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Matt.  xiii.  19).  But  if  it  is  the  seat  of  God's  activ- 
ity and  of  that  of  his  word  and  spirit,  so  is  it  of 
Satan's  activity  (John  xiii.  2),  and  it  resists  God 
and  becomes  hardened  (Acts  xxviii.  27).  Similarly, 
out  of  it  proceeds  love  for  God  and  man.  It  is  the 
organ  of  faith  or  unfaith  (Rom.  x.  9),  of  decision 
(Acts  v.  4),  and  of  thought  (Isa.  x.  7).  In  this 
sense  Johannean  and  Pauline  usage  equates  noits  and 
dianoia;  since  the  nous  as  the  organ  of  the  spirit 
is  also  a  function  of  the  heart,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  apostle  opposes  nous  to  sarx,  "  flesh  "  (Rom. 
vii.  25),  because  for  his  purpose  the  opposition 
between  sarx  and  kardia  seemed  too  inclusive.  In 
the  heart  of  man  through  his  conscience  is  written 
the  work  of  the  law  (Rom.  ii.  15),  and  God  has  placed 
eternity  in  the  heart  (Eccles.  iii.  11).  But  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth 
(Gen.  viii.  21),  and  whatever  makes  man  impure 
proceeds  from  his  heart  (Mark  vii.  21).  Here 
resides  that  double  personaUty  (Rom.  vii.)  by  which 
man  is  either  senseless  (Rom.  i.  21)  or  impenitent 
(Rom.  ii.  5)  or  imcircumcised  in  heart  (Acts  vii. 
51),  or,  on  the  other  side,  is  honest  and  good  (Luke 
viii.  15).  (H.  CREMERf.) 

Bibliography:  F.  Delitzsch,  Syatem  der  hiblischen  Psycho- 
logie,  Leipnc,  1861,  Eng.  trans!.,  Edinburgh,  1867;  C.  H. 
Zeller,  Kurze  SeeUnUhre,  Calw,  1850;  J.  G.  Knimm,  De 
notionibua  paychologicD  Paulinis,  chap,  iii.,  Gieaaen,  1858; 
J.  T.  Beck,  UmrUa  der  biblischen  Seelenlehre,  Stuttgart, 
1871;  idem.  Ouilinea  of  Biblical  Paychology,  pp.  78-148, 
Edinburgh,  1877;  G.  F.  Oehler,  Theology  of  O.  T.,  i.  221 
»qq.,  ii.  449.  ib.  1874-75;  B.  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of 
N.  T.,  ib.  1882-83;  E.  Wdmer.  Bibliache  Anthropologic, 
II.,  xi.  3.  Stuttgart,  1887;  K.  Fischer,  Bibliache  Peycho- 
logie.  Biologic  und  Piidagogik,  pp.  20  eqq.,  Gotha,  1889; 
H.  SchultB,  O.  T.  Theology,  ii.  248  aqq.,  London,  1892; 
W.  Beyschlag.  N.  T.  Theology,  consult  Index,  Edinburgh. 
1896;  C.  A.  Briggs,  in  Semitic  Studiea  in  Memory  of  A. 
Kohut,  pp.  94-105,  London.  1897;  T.  Simon,  Die  Psycho- 
logic  dee  Apoatela  Paulut,  pp.  24  sqq.,  Gdttingen.  1897; 
G.  Waller,  Biblical  View  of  the  Soul,  London.  1904;  DB, 
ii.  317-318;  EB,  ii.  1981-82;  JE,  vi.  295-296;  DCG,  i. 
700-711;  and  the  lexicons  under  the  words  cited  in  the 
text. 

HEART  OF  JESUS,  SOCIETY  OF.     See  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  Devotion  to. 

HEART  OF  MARY.     See   Immaculate    Heart 
OP  Mary. 

HEATHENISM. 

Terms  Employed  (§1). 

Classification  of  ReliKions  (§  2). 

The  Deities  of  Polytheism  (§3). 

Development  of  Polytheism  ($4). 

Mythology  and  Star-Worship  (5  5). 

Animism  Distinguished  from  Polytheism  (§  6). 

Shamanism  and  Fetishism  ($  7). 

The  Old  Testament  employs  the   word  goyim 
("peoples,"  "nations";    E.  V.  "Gentiles,"  "hea- 
then," "  nations  ")  as  a  designation  of  all  peoples 
other  than  the  chosen  one,  and  uses  it 
I.  Terms    in  a  religious  sense.    Other  nations  of 
Employed,  antiquity  had  similar  designations  for 
peoples  of  other  faiths,  but  these  had 
only  ethnic  or  national  significance,  such  as  the 
harbaroi  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  airya  or  arya  by  which 
Indians  and  Iranians  distinguished  themselves  from 
others.     A  name  for  other  peoples  founded  upon 
religious  differences  alone  is  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 
The  usage  of  the  Old  Testament  passed  over  into 


the  New  Testament  and  into  the  Latin  azid  (kAk 
versions,  where  ethni,  geniea,  thieiios  were  empkyed 
to  designate  the  foUowen  of  false  religioDi.  h 
later  Latin  usage  the  word  pagantu  ("pagu") 
came  to  be  applied  to  those  who  retained  the  qU 
faith  as  distinct  from  the  duistian  majority,  thoof^ 
the  original  sense  of  the  word  may  have  been  am^ 
"  civilian  "  as  opposed  to  "  militaiy,"  and  it  hid 
later  the  meaning  "  rustic  "  or  "  oountiyman"  (rf. 
Gothic  huUhns).    In  Germany  since  the  time  d 
Luther  the  term  Heide  ("  heathen  ")  has  been  mndi 
used  to  name  all  religions  except  Judaism  and  Chn- 
tianity.    These  two  religions  are  historicaUy  eoo- 
nected,  and  are  regarded  as  the  true  religioiis  or 
religions  of  revelation.    As  a  rule,  Islam  is  nowabo 
admitted  to  the  category  of  religions  of  revelatkn, 
but  is  still  regarded  as  false. 

In  the  classification  of  religions  another  mazk  hai 
been  used  to  distinguish  the  three  reli^ODs  nan 
from  all  others,  namely  monotheism.  Yet  it  his  to 
be  noted  that  monotheism  was  develc^wd  in  the 
Hebrew  faith,  and  is  a  tendency  in  all  pdytheistk 
religions.  In  all  polytheistic  faiths  there  are  de- 
ments which  make  for  monotheism,  and  the  same 
is  true  even  of  animistic  religions.  Indeed,  in  most 
religions  there  have  been  efforts  made  to  discover 
unity  in  the  midst  of  diversity  and  plurality,  thougfi 
these  attempts  have  failed  to  gain  the  mastery,  and 
where  even  small  success  has  attended  them  it  has 
been  confined  to  narrow  circles.  Moreover,  these 
attempts  toward  unity  have  devdoped 

2.  Classi-    not  monotheism  so  much  as  pantheiioi. 

fication  of  But  religions  may  be  classified  as  mooo- 

Religions,  theistic  or  non-monotheistic,  and  the 
term  heathen  is  applied  to  tbe  latter. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether,  among  the 
heathen  religions,  Buddhism  is  to  be  singed  out 
as  furnishing  another  category — atheistic  reUgicms, 
to  which  a  negative  answer  is  returned  on  the 
ground  that  neither  in  origin  nor  in  development  is 
Buddliism  atheistic,  though  the  true  disciple  is 
wholly  independent  of  gods  and  need  not  worship 
them.  Heathen  religions  are  further  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  their  objects  of  worship  into 
polytheistic  and  animistic.  Polytheistic  religions 
are  those  of  the  advanced  peoples  of  culture,  such 
as  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  races  and  other 
groups  of  tlie  Old  and  the  New  Worid.  Animistie 
religions  are  to  be  distinguished  as  they  reveal  fetish- 
ism, in  which  the  spirits  worshiped  are  closely 
connected  with  material  objects;  or  shamanism, 
in  which  the  spirits  are  elemental.  In  both  religions 
there  is  worship  of  souls,  and  especially  of  the  dead, 
whose  souls  are  thought  to  have  power  for  good 
and  evil  over  the  living.  The  boimdaiy  beti^'een 
soul  and  spirit  can  not  be  sharply  drawn.  Ani- 
mistic religions  lay  stress  upon  magic,  i.e.,  the  power 
of  making  the  spirits  serve  the  will  of  man. 

Most  modem  investigators  of  religions,  excepting 
Roman  Catholic  scholars,  connect  animism  and 
l)oly theism  as  two  stages  of  a  development;  wor- 
ship of  souls  and  spirits  precedes  that  of  gods.  The 
lofty  abstract  idea  of  "god  "  is  not  a  product  of  the 
lower  culture  either  in  cult  or  language.  First  comes 
faith  in  spirits,  then  polydemonism,  then  polythe- 
ism, and  then,  in  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam, 
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theigm.  Yet  the  conception  and  the  expres- 
'gpd"  is  earlier  than  the  polytheistic  systems 

historically  known.  The  culture  of 
The  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  before 
ities  their  separation  was  certainly  higher 
af  than  that  of  many  tribes  of  the  present, 
heism.  and  they  already  had  the  word  (and 

therefore  the  conception).  Indeed,  be- 
the  word  deva  in  its  various  forms,  Persians 
lavs  had  the  fonn6aj/aor  bogu,**  lord,"  while 
18 and  Iranians  had  asura,  ahuraj "  the  living." 
ic  peoples  had  several  names  for  **  god,"  the 
M»nmon  of  which  was  el  or  il  (see  Elohim), 
ymology  of  which  is  uncertain,  while  "  lord  " 
ing  "  was  used  both  for  "  god  "  and  "  God." 
rly  the  civilization  of  Central  America  had  an 
ision  for  "  god."  But  in  these  cases  it  can 
!  determined  what  the  original  conception  was, 
h  the  probability  is  that  it  expressed  not  so 
the  being  of  deity  as  the  relation  of  that  deity 
n;  it  was  not  abstract,  but  concrete,  denoting 
»onal  power  upon  which  man  felt  himself 
dent,  yet  possessing  the  ability  to  approach. 
imes  this  appears  as  the  relation  of  lord  and 
t;  again  the  expression  implies  participation 
fonns  of  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  deva, "  Light," 
brings  out  the  contrast  employed  in  Indo- 
mic  and  other  religions  between  light  and 
MB.  Yet  the  material  for  adequate  knowledge 
ing,  as  Indo-Germanic  language  has  furnished 
ords  which  can  be  accepted  as  original  names 
ties;  indeed  the  Sanskrit  Dyaua  pilar,  Gk. 
oaUr,  Lat.  Juppiler  or  DiespUer  are  almost 
and  express  the  idea  of  the  heaven-god.  In 
religions  also  the  god  of  the  heaven  appears 
:he  earliest,  and  in  later  times  the  chief  deity. 
riginal  Indo-Germanic  deities  must  have  been 
tiough  comparison  of  Iranian  and  Indian  con- 
ns shows  a  larger  number  common  to  both, 
ith  many  changes  introduced.  Dyaus  is  in 
replaced  by  Varuna,  in  Persia  by  Ahura 
i,  "  the  living  "  or  "  wise  lord,"  and  alongside 
i^hest  god  in  both  coimtrics  are  six  other 
I  closely  coimected  with  him.  In  hLstoric 
all  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  developed  rich 
sons  which  included  not  only  nature  deities, 
STSonifications  of  ethical  and  religious  ideas. 
in  the  Vedas  the  original  nature  sources  of 
>f  the  deities  are  partly  forgotten  in  an  ethical 
^ous  relationship,  and  this  is  true  of  the  other 
lee  of  the  family  in  historic  times.  Even  in  the 
I  original  nature  deities  it  may  not  be  held  that 
as  the  only  idea  present  and  that  no  ethical  rc- 
I  were  conceived ;  indeed  t  he  ethical  was  often  a 
of  the  phase  of  natural  relationship  to  the  world 
ented  by  a  particular  deity,  asinthecaseof  a 
light  who  battled  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
rtheism  seems  to  have  come  about  through 
g  in  natime  a  conception  of  deity  followed  by  a 

differentiation  of  natural  phenomena 
7elop-  and  specialization  of  functions  of  the 
It  of  powers  conceived  as  producing  them. 
tieism.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  often 

several  gods  are  found  cormected  with 
me  phenomena,  as  when  in  India,  Surya, 
1,  Vishnu,  Tvashtar,  Savitar,  and  Vivasvant 


are  all  coimected  with  the  sun.  Further  develop- 
ment comes  in  the  unfolding  of  purely  ethical  concep- 
tions into  deities  which  had  no  relationship  to  nat- 
ural phenomena.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  that 
such  a  development  would  lead  to  the  worship  of 
all  the  gods  of  a  circle  in  any  given  place  or  time, 
whereas  historically,  as  among  the  Greeks,  only 
certain  of  the  gods  w^ere  honored  in  any  one  city. 
Then  polytheism  is  the  result  of  a  syncretism  of 
varied  cults  brought  about  through  extraneous 
political  or  other  circumstances,  which  later  in- 
volved a  partition  of  the  realms  of  nature  among 
the  several  deities.  But  comparison  shows  that  the 
condition  in  historic  times  among  Greeks,  Slavs, 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  others  was  due  to 
differentiation  in  an  original  system  of  deities. 
The  first  tendency  of  polytheism  then  is  not  toward 
monotheism,  but  away  from  it.  Purely  ethical 
ideas  of  the  being  of  the  gods  are  not  a  consequence 
of  polytheism,  but  rather  exist  in  spite  of  it.  Relig- 
ious feeling  demanded  of  its  gods  omnipotence,  om- 
niscience, omnipresence,  righteousness,  and  holiness, 
attributes  which  the  cults  show  were  originally  given 
to  them,  for  the  possibility  of  a  cult  is  dependent 
upon  the  omnipresence  of  the  deity,  through  which 
men  can  have  access  to  him.  And  so  with  the 
other  attributes  of  deity.  The  religious  mode  of 
viewing  things  appears  in  the  fact  that  to  the  high- 
est god  absolute  deity  is  attributed,  while  many 
times  the  other  deities  are  creations.  Polytheism 
seems  to  reveal  not  a  development  to  higher  views, 
but  a  coarsening  of  conceptions.  Most  polytheistic 
religions  set  apart  special  places  for  the  worship  of 
deities  through  sacred  symbols  or  images.  Origi- 
nally these  were  but  external  expressions  of  the  pres- 
ence of  deity,  but  for  the  majority  they  became  deity 
itself,  and  were  so  worshiped,  examples  of  which  are 
given  in  the  image-worship  of  Roman  Catholic 
peoples,  among  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  in  modem  Brahmanism. 
Sacrifice,  originally  an  expression  of  dependence, 
became  a  means  of  magic,  and  the  entire  cult 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  fetishism  and  sha- 
manism. 

A  further  matter  of  importance  is  the  development 

of  myth  in  the  polytheistic  religions.    Myth  is  the 

setting  forth  of  occurrences  and  opera- 

5.  Mythol-  tions  of  nature  in  the  guise  of  the 

ogy  and     events  and  happenings  of  divine  or 
Star-        semidivine    persons,  so  far  as    these 

Worship,  have  religious  meanings,  or  at  least  are 
brought  into  connection  with  religious 
conceptions  and  usages  (see  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, VI.,  1,  a,  §§  7-8).  Myth  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused ^ith  the  saga,  which  often  means  what  has 
developed  out  of  the  myth,  and  has  to  do  with 
heroes  rather  than  with  deities.  The  myth  is  gener- 
ally an  article  of  faith,  which  the  saga  is  not,  at  least 
in  the  religious  sense.  The  characteristic  of  the 
my  til  is  its  anthropomori)lusm  carried  over  to  the 
domain  of  nature,  so  that  operations  in  that  sphere 
appear  as  the  acts  of  persons  with  the  feeling  and 
methods  of  men,  as  when  the  storm  is  pictured  as 
the  battle  of  a  deity  with  the  cloud-demons.  Myth 
stands  in  close  relationship  with  polytheism,  and 
has  undergone  the  same  development;  as  the  gods 
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lost  their  old  nature-connection,  so  with  the  myths. 
Hence  they  speak  of  the  acts  and  lot  of  a  deity  in 
which,  as  a  nde,  the  deity  does  not  act  from  a  relig- 
ious motive,  and  are  so  far  subversive  of  religious 
ideas.  Original  myths  often  bear  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  their  origin  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
later  they  are  put  forth  often  as  historical  doings. 
A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  those  in  which 
deities  are  the  actors  and  those  in  which  elemental 
spirits  appear.  Modem  theory  regards  these  as 
stages,  but  probably  both  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
beginning.  Star- worship  (see  Stars),  which  is 
almost  a  specialty  of  Semites,  is  not  an  original  form 
of  polytheism,  but  came  in  late  through  the  iden- 
tification of  certain  stars  with  individual  deities. 
Traces  of  these  are  foimd  in  the  A  vesta. 

The  two  forms  of  animism  (see  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, VI.,  1,  a,  §§  1-4),  Fetishism  and  shamanism 
(qq.v.),  have  in  common  that  they  deal  not  with  gods, 
but  with  spirits,  as  objects  of  worship. 

6.  Animism  Spirits   are   distinguished    from   gods 
Dis-        chiefly  by  their  number.     Developed 

tinguished  polytheism  has  only  a  limited  number 
from  of  deities,  while  the  spirits  of  animism 
Polytheism,  are  innumerable.  These  last  are  for 
the  most  part  without  names,  only 
those  credited  with  being  most  powerful  having  this 
distinction.  In  general  these  spirits  have  nothing 
to  do  with  creation,  though  there  may  be  a  great 
spirit  to  whom  this  function  is  ascribed.  They  are 
also  not  ethical  in  influence,  since  prohibition  is  the 
essence  of  the  law  they  give.  A  second  distinction 
between  polytheism  and  animism  is  that  gods  are 
thought  of  as  beneficent;  maleficent  deities  are  not 
original,  but  the  result  of  a  secondary  development. 
The  spirits  of  animism  are,  on  the  contrary,  by 
nature  maleficent.  Ck)nsequently  the  purpose  of 
the  cult  is  different.  The  purpose  in  polytheism  is 
to  bespeak  the  good-will  of  deity,  or  to  regain  his 
favor  when  that  has  been  forfeited  through  a  fault. 
In  animism  the  cult  has  the  aim  of  averting  un- 
toward action  of  spirits  or  of  bending  that  action 
through  magic  to  the  will  of  man.  Generally  in 
polytheism  the  worshiper  does  not  need  the  inter- 
cession of  the  priest;  in  animism  this  help  is  neces- 
sary, since  the  priest  alone  knows  the  means  of 
using  the  magic.  The  hypothesis  that  the  origin 
of  religion  was  fear  of  unknown  powers  would  be 
justified  if  animism  were  sho^n  to  be  the  original 
form  of  religion.  But  historical  proof  of  this  is 
lacking,  since  nowhere  is  it  apparent  that  poly- 
theism has  developed  from  animism.  Indeed,  the 
shamanism  of  the  Finns  imphes  an  early  polytheism, 
which  is  probably  of  equally  ancient  standing.  Fre- 
quently among  polytheistic  peoples  there  is  in  use 
a  magic  which  is  decidedly  animistic  together  with 
reminiscences  of  fetishism.  This  is  often  explained 
as  the  evidence  of  an  earlier  animism  and  fetishism 
out  of  which  polytheism  has  developed,  but  without 
suflUcient  grounds.  The  charms  of  India  and  Baby- 
lon are  polytheistic,  and  can  be  no  older  than  the 
belief  in  gods. 

Shamanism,  the  worship  of  elemental  spirits  or  of 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  is  best  known  among  the 
Turanian  peoples  of  Asia,  America,  and  Australia. 
Special  manifostationa  of  this  arc   the   Totemism 


(see  OoMPABATiYB  RxuoiON,  VI.,  1,  b,  {{24)e( 
North  American    Indians   and    the   Ttboo  (jm 

OOMPABATIVB  RbUOIOK,  VI.,  1,  e,  || 

7.  Shaman-  1-3)  of  South  Sea  Idandcw.  I^t 
iam  and     totem    is    meant    an    animal  « t 
Fetishism,  plant  from  which  a  stock  or  a  fan% 
is  said  to  have  sprung,  which  aboaeli 
as  protector  of  the  stock,  while  in  turn  the  m- 
dividuals  of  the  totem  family  are  Wdrshiped.  Trim 
is  found  chiefly  among  PolyDesians,  and  deDOta 
prohibition  of  certain  thio^  or  localities  for  em* 
mon  use  because  belonging  to  spirits.    It  hy  ■ 
important  influence  upon  social  relaticms.    Fetidk- 
ism,  which  is  confined  to  Africa,  is  rdigious  ▼aa»- 
tion  of  an  object  regarded  as  the  home  of  ^linta. 
The  two  chief  forms  of  animism  can  not  be  » 
tirely  separated  the  one  from  the  other;  outade 
of  the  worship  of  spirits,  both   have  the  us  d 
magic,  soothsaying,  and  the  worship  of  departed 
spirits.    Shamanism  has  many  fetishistic  dementt. 
Upon  ethical  conceptions  these  religioos  have  no 
influence. 

The  designation  of  heathen  religioDs  as  poly- 
theistic, shamanistic,  and  fetishistic  is  based  upoo 
the  expression  of  these  in  tenns  of  cult;  it  does  not 
imply  that  the  entire  religious  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  peoples  who  employ  them  is  expressed.  Fdy- 
theism,  it  has  been  shown,  often  contains  etemenU 
of  lower  form;    animism  has  also  indications  d 
higher  forms;  but  in  each  case  these  do  not  change 
the   total  character  of  the  religion  in  question. 
Numerous  remains  are  found  in  Christianity  of  the 
older  heathenism,  and  they  are  classed  under  the 
name  of  superstitions.    For  a  different  view  of  the 
subject    see    Comparative    Reugion;     see   also 
articles  on  the  different  forms  of  heathen  religions 
(FEnsHis.M;    Polttheism;    SHAMANisiff,  etc.),  ar- 
ticles on  particular  religions  (BnAHMANiaif;   Bud- 
dhism; etc.),  and  articles  on  heathen  lands  (China; 
India;  etc.).  (B.  Lindner.) 
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A.  Pesch,  Der  GotUtbegrilf  in  den  heidniBchen  Relifionen 
dee  Altertume,  Freiburg.  1885;  idem,  Der  OotteabegrHf  in 
den  heidniecKen  Religionen  der  Neuteit^  ib.  1888;  J.  Vin- 
son. Lee  Relioione  aduellee,  Paris.  1887;  A.  C.  Krayt, 
Animieme  in  den  Indiechen  Archipel^  The  Ha^ue,  1906; 
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and  particularly  the  literature  given  under  Comparatttb 
Religion,  where  the  subject  is  fully  treated. 

HEAVE-OFFERING.    See  Sacrifice. 

HEAVEN. 

Use  of  "  Heaven  "  in  the  Bible  (f  1). 

Heaven  the  Abode  of  God  (f  2). 

Heaven  the  Symbol  and  Source  of  Salvation  (|  3). 

Use  of  the  Plural,  "  Heavens  "  (f  4). 

The  Old  Testament  has  no  comprehensive  tenn 
for  the  universe,  which  is  designated  as  heaven  and 
earth;    although    in    the  Wisdom  of 
I.  Use  of    Solomon  and  II  Maccabees  it  is  called 
"Heaven"  "world"   (Wisd.   of  Sol.   i.   14,  and 
in  the  Bible,  often;   II  Mace.  vii.  9,  23,  and  often). 
This  term  is  employed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  the  same  connotation  (John  xvii.  5. 
xxi.  25;  Acts  xvii.  24;  Rom.  i.  20;  cf.  '*  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  Matt.  xiii.  35,  xxv.  34;  Luke  xi. 
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50;  John  xvii.  24;   Eph.  i.  4;   Heb.  iv.  3,  ix.  26; 
1  Pet.  i.  20;  Rev.  xiii.  8).    In  other  passages,  how- 
ever, "  woiid  *'  implies  the  dwelling-place  of  man- 
kind as  defiled  with  sin  and  death,  and  with  Satan 
for  its  lord  instead  of  God.    The  phrase  "  heaven 
aod  earth  "  is  accordingly  retained  to  denote  the 
univene  (Biatt.  v.  18;  Mark  xiii.  27;  Luke  xii.  56; 
Acts  iv.  24;  James  v.  18;  cf.  Eph.  i.  10;  Col.  i.  16, 
20;  II  Pet.  iii.  7,  13;   Rev.  xxi.  1).     In  a  physical 
sense  heaven  denotes  the  place  of  the  stars  and 
constellations  (Gen.  i.  14;    Jer.  xxxiii.  22;    Matt. 
xxiv.29;  Heb.  xi.  12;  Rev.  vi.  13,  etc.)  and  of  the 
douds  (Gen.  i.  9;   Deut.   xxviii.  23;  Ps.  cxlvii.  8; 
Matt.  xxiv.  30;  etc.),  and  its  power  and  phenomena 
influence  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  33;  Matt.  xvi.  2-3; 
James  v.  18).    Beneath  the  heaven  lies  the  earth 
(Job  ii.  2;  P^v.  viii.  28),  which  it  encloses  so  as  to 
form  a  unity  (Eccl.  i.  13;  Luke  xvii.  24;  Acts  ii.  5; 
Col.  i.  23).    The  heaven  is  a  "  firmament  "  (Gen.  i. 
6. 8;  Ps.  xix.  1),  which  is  supported  by  the  moun- 
tains as  pillars  (Job  xxii.  14).    With  the  heaven  is 
conjoined  the  earth,  thus  forming  the  cosmos  which 
*in  pass  away  to  make  place  for  a  new  heaven  and 
*  new  earth,  where  righteousness  shall  dwell  (Ps. 
oi.  26;  Isa.  xiii.  13;  Joel  ii.  30-31;   Luke  xxi.  33; 
II  Pet.  iii.  7,  10;   Rev.  vi.  12-14). 
,^  Heaven  is,  moreover,  the  throne  of  God  (Ps. 
'*-^;  Isa.lxvi.  1;  Ezek.  i.  1;  Matt.  v.  34;  Actsvii. 
49;  Heb.  viii.  1 ),  and  in  heaven  is  the 
^  Heaven  divine  temple  (Isa.  vi.;  Rev,  xi.  19), 
^  Abode  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  earthly 
of  God.     sanctuary  (Ex.  xxv.  40;  Acts  vii.  44; 
Heb.  viii.  5).     It  is  the  dwelling-place 
^  Ood  (II  Chron.  xx.  6;  Ps.  cxv.  3;   Eccles.  v.  2), 
^^^loda  from  heaven  upon  the  earth  (Ps.  xiv.  2; 
Jj^-  hdii.  15;  Lam.  iii.  50),  and  speaks  from  thence 
jl^^it.  iv.  36;   Neh.  ix.  13);  so  that  words  spoken 
^'^^  heaven  are  eternal  in  their  validity  (Heb.  xii. 
^).  since  what  comes  from  heaven  comes  from  God 
*>^  is  binding  unconditionally  on  the  earth  and  on 
^(Matt.  xxi.  25-26;    Mark  i.  II;    Luke  iii.  22; 
^^  iii.  13).    All  deeds  done  on  earth,  and  espe- 
*^*Dy  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Christ,  bear  a  dis- 
^^  relation  to  heaven  or  to  God  (Matt.  ix.  6  as 
^J^opared  with  xvi.  19),  who  hears  prayer  while  he 
IB  in  heaven  (I  Kings  viii.  30  sqq.;  II  Chron.  vi.  25 
•iq.;  Neh.  ix.  27-28;   Ps.  xxxiii.  13;   Luke  xi.  13; 
•^•).  When  the  exaltation  and  absolute  sovereignty 
^Godare  to  be  emphasized,  he  is  termed  "  the  God 
^heaven  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  7;  Neh.  i.  4-5;  Ps.  xcvi.  5), 
vho  reveals  from  heaven  his  wrath  against  iniquity 
(Rom.  i.  18;    I  Thess.  iv.  16;    II  Thess.  i.  7-8). 
8io8  which  require  the  vengeance  of  God  cry  to 
iwven  (Gen.  iv.  10;  I  Sam.  v.  12;  Luke  xv.  18,  21), 
•od,  in  like  manner,  he  who  prays  turns  toward 
Aetven  (Mask  vi.  41;  John  xvii.  1;  etc.),  since  God 
ii  exalted  above  all  the  earth  (Ps.  Ixviii.  15;  Dan. 
If.  23)  and  his  will  is  manifested  from  heaven  (Deut. 
nr.  36),  his  holy  mandate  being  absolute  (Deut. 
zxziil.  26;  Pb.  Ivii.  3;  Ixxxix.  2).    The  designation 
at  God  as  "  my  father,"  "  your  father  which  is  in 
beayen,"  and  the  like  in  Matthew  and  Mark  (Matt, 
r.  16,  45,  48;    Mark  xi.  25;    etc.)  is  intended  to 
jiMpire  confidence  in  his  goodness,  especially  as  he 
m  represented  as  saying.  "  For  as  the  heavens  are 
tugjber  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 


your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts  " 
(Isa.  Iv.  9).  Hence  God  is  besought  to  rend  the 
heavens  (Isa.  Ixiv.  1),  and  a  sign  from  heaven  is 
desired  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xvi.  1,  cf.  xxiv.  30;  Luke  ix.  54).  The  ascension  of 
Christ  to  heaven  symbolizes  his  exaltation  to  divine 
honor  and  glory  (Luke  xxiv.  51;  Acts  i.  9-11;  cf. 
John  iii.  13;  Heb.  iv.  14;  I  Pet.  iii.  22),  and  neces- 
sitates unconditional  obedience  and  recognition  on 
the  part  of  man  (cf.  Acts  ii.  34-36  with  Eph.  i.  20- 
22;  Phil.  ii.  9-11). 

Yet  God  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  heaven,  and 
I  Kings  viii.  27  expressly  declares:  "  The  heaven 
and  heaven  of  heavens  can  not  contain  thee."  In 
Christ,  therefore,  there  is  access  to  God  through 
faith  (Rom.  v.  2;  Eph.  ii.  18).  God  is  present 
throughout  the  world  (Ps.  cxxxix;  Jer.  xxiii..'23-24), 
but  his  earthly  congregation  is  in  a  special  sense  his 
"  habitation  "  (Eph.  ii.  22)  and  his  temple  (I  Cor. 
iii.  6). 

As  contrasted  with  the  earth,  heaven  represents 

a  higher  and  eternal  order  (Matt.  vi.  20;  Mark  x.  21 ; 

Luke  xii.  33;  II  Cor.  v.  1;  Phil.  iii.  20; 

3.  Heaven  Col.  i.  5;  Heb.  x.  34;  I  Pet.  i.  4).     It 

the         is,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  prototype 

Symbol     of  the  earthly  symbolic  ordinances  of 

and        salvation  (Ex.  xxv.  40;   Acts  vii.  44; 

Source  of    Heb.  viii.  5),  and  from  it  come  the 

Salvation,  actual  means  of  salvation  (John  vi.  51 ; 

I  Cot.  XV.  47  sqq.).  It  is  the  abode  of 
the  true  and  eternal  means  of  salvation  (Matt.  v.  12; 
Col.  i.  5;  I  Pet.  i.  4),  as  well  as  of  the  righteous  who 
have  been  perfected  (Heb.  xii.  23;  comp.  Luke  x. 
20)  and  of  the  angels  and  "  ministering  spirits  "  who 
are  to  appear  on  the  earth  at  its  renewal  (Mark  xii. 
25;  Luke  ii.  15;  Rev.  xxi.  1  sqq.).  It  thus  becomes 
evident  that  the  "  kingdom  of  God  "  is  regarded  as 
situated  in  heaven  (Dan.  ii.  44;  cf.  Ps.  ciii.  19),  so 
that  Matthew  terms  it  the  **  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
(Matt.  iii.  2).  It  is  present  on  earth  wherever  its 
boons,  which  are  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Rom.  xiv.  17),  are  possessed  by 
man,  but  it  will  not  be  revealed  in  all  its  glory  until 
the  power  of  evil  is  annihilated  (Matt.  vi.  10,  13). 
Thus  it  was  heaven  to  which  Christ  was  exalted 
together  with  those  who  were  raised  with  him 
(Eph.  ii.  6;  (IJol.  iii.  1-4),  and  it  is  there  that  they 
have  their  citizenship  (Phil.  iii.  20). 

The  Hebrew  plural  "  heavens  "  is  represented  in 

the  great  majority  of  instances  by  the  singular  in  the 

Septuagint,  this  number  being  found 

4.  Use  of     also  in  the  Apocrypha,  except  in  the 
the  Plural,  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ix.  10,  16,   xviii. 

"Heavens."  15.    In  Matthew,  Paul,  Hebrews,  and 

II  Peter  the  plural  is  more  frequent 
than  the  singular;  but  in  Mark  the  plural  is  found 
only  in  i.  10-11;  xi.  25-26;  xiii.  25;  in  Luke  only 
in  Acts  ii.  34,  vii.  56,  and  probably  Luke  x.  20, 
xxi.  26;  John  avoids  the  plural  altogether  in  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistles,  and  uses  it  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse only  in  xii.  12.  There  is  no  distinction  in 
meaning  between  the  singular  and  plural,  except  in 
II  Cor.  xii.  2,  where  a  "  third  heaven  "  is  men- 
tioned, this  being  glossed  in  xii.  4  as  "  paradise.^' 
This  statement  evidently  rests  upon  a  threefold 
division  of  heaven,  into  the  sky,  heaven  in  the  relig- 
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iaus  ecnse,  and  the  dwclling-plaoe  of  Gad.  The 
distinction  between  tbe  i>hygieal  heaven  and  the 
abode  of  the  bleasad  is  «clf-^ video t^  and  licb.  ix.  1 1 
(R.V.)  expressly  states  that  tlie  latter  is  "  not  of 
this  ereation/'  It  is  neccssaTy,  moreover,  Xg  dis- 
tlnguisb  between  this  heaven,  where  tlie  majesty 
a  fid  goodness  of  GocJ  are  matiifesled,  and  the  abso- 
lute divine  supremacy,  **  dwelling  in  the  Ugbt  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto^  whom  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  see  *^  (I  Tim.  vi.  16).  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  like  manner^  no  streae  can  be  laid 
on  the  variation  between  the  singular  and  plural 
(ix.  24,  ?d.  12,  xii.  26  as  contrasted  uiih  t.  10, 
Jv,  14 1  vii,  2G,  viii.  1,  ix,  23,  xii.  23,  25),  nor  does 
the  author  distingiiish  between  the  "  heaven.^  *'  and 
*'  heaven  itself  "  (ix*  24),  e^ccept  In  so  far  aa  the 
latter  corresijonds  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
Tabernacle  (comp,  x.  19^23),  Jesus  is  accordingly 
described  as  "  higher  than  the  heavens  "  (vii.  26) 
and  as  having  ''  passed  through  the  heavens  '^  (iv. 
14p  R.V.),  and  thus  as  being  exalted  above  all  who 
are  in  heaven  or  who  await  lidmission  there  (xii.  23), 
therefore  implying  a  distinction  between  God  and 
heaven,  but  not  between  the  "  heavens.*'  The 
parousia  wiE  shake  heaven  and  earth,  and  create 
a  new  cosmoe,  which  will  be  '^  a  kingdom  which 
can  not  be  moved  *'  (xii.  27-28), 

The  fact  that  Satan  and  evil  spirits  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  in  heaven  according  to  I  Kingtii 
xxii.  19-22;  Job  i,  6  sqq.;  Zeeh,  iii.  1  sqq.;  and 
Eev,  xii,  7-B  merely  implies  that  they  work  only 
with  the  permission  of  God.  The  statement  that 
the  heavens  are  unclean  in  the  sight  of  God  (Job 
XV.  15),  moreover,  mu.st  be  regarded  as  a  hyi>erbole 
of  Ehphaz  the  Temanite  to  bring  Job  to  a  realization 
of  his  sinfulness.  This  can  not  be  paralleled  vdlh 
such  passages  as  Heb.  ix.  23,  especially  as  tlio 
heavenly  world  is  represented  as  **  true  "  (Luke 
xvi,  U;  Heb.  viii*  2,  ix.  24).  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  the  view  that  '^  heaven  '*  (jccasionally  connotes 
**  God,"  as  in  Luke  xv.  18,  21,  \s  clearly  untenable 
from  Matt.  v.  34,   vi.  10.  (H.  C"HEMEiitO 

vol!..  Cottingcn,  188S.  Eng.  transl.,  Oid  T^4tQment  The- 
oi&fflf.  Edinburgh,  1802;  W.  fi«y!tchlmc,  NeutntamentHcke 
Theahair.  2  vols.,  Hulle.  im&;  Knic.  fruTi.Hl.,  Nrw  TeMtti- 
mcn(  Theoli^ii,  Eiiinhurnh,  lt&i€t;  the  Irxironj^uf  Crpm^rand 
ThMj'^r,  3»,v.  oupai'otj  I.  C.  Craiidock,  The  Hmien  &t  Ihi 
BibU.  PluiadeJphia.  1807:  It.  Wiiiterbothnni.  Tht  Kinffdom 
of  Iteavrn  here  and  herraft/tTt  New  York.  18&S;  and  cL  the 
sectioTLH  ia  the  works  on  syfitemiitic  thtfulo^y. 

HEBER,  REGHTALB;  Anglican  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta; b.  at  Mal[>as  (14  m,  s.s.e.  of  Chester)  Apr.  21 , 
1783;  d.  at  Triehinopoly  (.30  m.  w.  of  Tanjore) 
Apr*  3,  1826.  He  was  educated  at  BraM;nose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  in  1805  was  elected  fcQow  of  All 
Souls.  He  then  traveled  for  two  years,  and  on  his 
return  was  ordained  priest  and  succeeded  liis  father 
ai  rector  of  Hodnot.  Shropshire.  After  an  active 
service  there  as  parish  priest,  lie  was  made  a  pn^b- 
endary  of  St,  Asaph  in  1S12,  and  three  jenm 
later  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford, 
and  in  182^2  preacher  at  Lincoln  ^s  Inn.  lie  had 
already  become  conHpicuous  for  his  inten^^t  in 
misjjLonf?,  especially  in  India,  rind  on  tlie  death  of 
T.  F.  Middleton,  Mie  fiM  bishn|(  of  Calcutta,  the 
administration  of  the  diocese,  which  then  comprised 


the  whole  of  India,  wsa  offev^  to  B^k&.  After 
much  hesitation,  he  aooeptedr  and  was  ecuaeettied 
on  June  1,  1823,  by  the  archbiabop  of  QuiteibiK;. 
Four  months  later  be  reached  Caleutta,  and  u  om 
took  up  hia  epiacopa]  duties  ^  his  task  beiD|  mt- 
dered  the  more  severe  by  tbe  l&pse  of  more  tko  i 
year  since  i»fiddleton*8  death.  Between  June,  1824, 
and  Oct.,  1S25,  he  visited  Bombay  and  Ci^fkiD,  ijad 
on  Jan.  30, 1826,  began  his  second  dkoean  tour. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  a  study  of  the  problem 
of  caste,  wliich  he  was  willing  to  retain  ao  fir  as  it 
was  political  rather  than  religious.  Hia  attentkn 
waa  also  occupied  by  a  ccsntrovewy  which  had 
broken  out  among  the  Christians  of  St.  ThoEO&s  qq 
account  of  the  Syrian  priesta  mentioned  above. 

The  chief  works  of  Heber  were  as  foilowB:  Fd«- 
tine  (Oxford,  1807),  one  of  the  few  prke  poemB  of 
permanent  value,  and  often  reprinted  and  tim- 
fated;    Poema  and  TnmftlMum*   (London,  1S12); 
ThR  Permnolity  and  Office  of  the  CkHMian  Com^sfter 
(Bampton  Lectures,  Oxford,  1816);  ajid  an  editioa 
of  the  complete  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (15  vob^ 
London,  IS22);   while  his  widow  edited  the  foEov- 
ing:    Hymns^  Wriit^i  and  Adapted  io  t^  Wtdijf 
Church  Seritice  of  ifm  Year  (IS27);  J&umeu  iArongk 
India  front  Calcutta  to  Bombay^  with  Notes  upon 
Ceifhnf  and  a  Journey  to  MadtOA  and  the  S&uiheni 
Provinces    (2  vols,,    IS28);    StmumB  Preat^ud  ta 
England  (1829);  Sermons  Preached  m  India  (1S30); 
and  his  journal  of  his  Euro|>ean  tour  in  her  ^og- 
rophy  of  her  husband  (1S30).    The  first  oompl^ 
edition  of  his  poems  appeared  at  London  in  1841. 
Heber  waa  also  the  author  of  nearij  aiicty  bymiis, 
some  of  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  and 
have  attained  wide  popularity.    Among  them  ept- 
ciaJ  mention  may  be  made  of  tbe  following:  "  Bridi- 
es t  and  best  of  the  sons  of  tbe  morning;"  ^*  The  Son 
of  God  goes  forth  to  war;"  *' Bread  of  the  worid,  in 
mercy  broken;"     "  Holy,   holy^   holy,   Lord   God 
Almighty:"     and    the    missionary   hymn   "  From 
Greenland's  icy  mountains." 

Bibuographt:  Life,  by  his  wiJotr,  3  vole.,  Londan.  1830; 
T.  Robmmn,  The  Lmt  Dayt  of  Biah&p  Htket,  London. 
1330:  T.  A.  Smyth,  ThA  Characief  aiuf  RdUrioum  Doctrimm 
of  Bishop  Het*er.  London.  1831;  G.  Bozmer«  Mfmoir  of 
the  Lift  &f  ReffinaM  Heber,  Ch^lt^nhain,  1S33;  T.  T«yIor, 
Life  and  Wri4ina»  o/  .  .  .  Reffinsid  H^mt,  Lotidon.  1836; 
Jasi,  Chamh^rd,  BUhap  i/eberdrul  Indian  Mi**iaru.  London, 
1846:  J.  N.  NortoQ,  Life  o/  Bi^u>p  H^ber,  New  Fork, 
IS70;  A.  X  C,  Hare,  Mtrmonalm  of  o  Quief  lAfe,  2  vob., 
J^ndon,   1873:    BNB,   xxv    (1S91),  365-^7. 

HEBICH,  Mlyiu,  SAMUEL:  Missioaary;  b.  at 
Ndhn^n,  Wurttembcrg,  Apr.  29,  1S03;  d.  at 
Stuttgart  May  21,  1868.  In  Dec.,  1831,  he  entered 
the  Basel  missionary  institute,  and  in  1834  wa^  sent 
to  India.  In  1859  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  by  his  tsemiational  re'dvalistic  methods  aroused 
considerable  oppofsition.  In  1863  he  was  pensioned. 
His  etucf  importance  Hes  in  the  fact  that  itdiile 
in  India  by  hh  sermons  on  repentance  and  his 
pastoral  care  and  devotion  he  converted  many 
English  officers  and  soldiers.  J,  Hesse. 

BiBLio<;R\pnT:  S.  Hebieh,  mn  Beliraff  Mur  G09ckickit  dir 
imtiKhefi  Mittion.  B&m],  1872:  E.  F.  LaDcli«Q«,  PiiCM- 
mu»  urvl  Ckrietentum  im  Bpietfd  d«f  Ouitfren  Mimium,  ppi 
3  sqq.,  L«ipidct  I8fi4. 

HEBREWS,  GOSPEL  ACCORDmG  TO  THE.  See 
Apochtpha,  Bp  L  (19). 
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HEBREW  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 


I.  The  Hebrew  Language. 

The  Name  and  Literature  (f  1). 
The  Sconitic  Languages  (§  2). 
Qiaraoteristice    of   Semitic    Lan- 

guagee  (i  3). 
CSharacteriatioe  and  History  of  the 

Hebrew  Language  (§  4). 
Development  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 

PMge  (i  6). 
Early  Study  of  Hebrew  (§  6). 
Modem  Works  on  Hebrew  ($7). 

II.  Hebrew  Literature  in  General. 


The  Old  Testament  a  National  Lit- 
erature (§  1). 

Variety  of  Literary  Form  and  Con- 
tents (§  2). 

The  Bond  of  Union  (§3). 

Methods  of  Composition  (f  4). 

Use  of  "Strands  "  of  Narrative  (§  5). 

Methods  in  Prophetical  and  Wis- 
dom Literature  (§  6). 

Authorship  (§7). 

Dates  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
(§8). 


in.  Hebrew  Poetry. 

Recognition  of  the  Nature  of  He- 
brew Poetry  (§1). 

Employment  of  Poetry  by  He- 
brews (S  2) . 

Religious  Use  of  Poetry  (|  3). 

The  Epic  and  the  Drama  Lacking 
(§4). 

Forms  Mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (§5). 

Characteristics  of  Hebrew  Poetry 
(§6). 


I.  The  Hebrew  Lang^uage :  Hebrew  is  the  usual 
name  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Israelites  up  to 
a  few  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
I.  The      Christ.    The  tongue  which  was  spoken 
Name  and  or  written  by  the  learned  later  than 
literature,  this,  a  somewhat  artificial  continua- 
tion of  the  earlier  language,  is  called  in 
distinction  the  New  Hebrew.    The  term  Hebrew 
language  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament;   it  is  found 
first  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,   then  in 
•^osephus,  and  afterward  in  the  New  Testament, 
where,  however,  it  denotes  the  Aramaic  speech  of 
tbe  Jews.    Isa.  xix.  18  has  the  phrase  "  the  language 
of  Canaan,"  II  Kings  xviii.  26  and  Neh.  xiii.  24  have 
"  the  Jews'  language  "  to  express  the  tongue  used 
W  the  Hebrews  of  those  times.     In  later  times  the 
Jews  called  the  Hebrew  "  the  holy  language."   The 
phrase  "  Hebrew  language,"  therefore,  goes  back 
W)t  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  to  the  common  des- 
isnatlon  "  Hebrews  "   as  the  name  of  the  people, 
**^  is  the  equivalent  of  "  the  Israelitic  tongue." 
P^   Hebrew  word  *Ibri  (Gen.   x.,  xi.),   to  which 
Hebrew  "  goes  back,  comprises  a  number  of  Arabic 
wid  Aramaic  stocks  to  which,  among  others,  Terah 
*^  Abraham  belonged.    Recent  scholars  see  in  the 
^^'^  an  appellative  denoting  "  the  people  from  the 
^p^r  side  "  (of  the  river  Euphrates — so  Stade — or 
^  the  Jordan).    The  Old  Testament  is  the  main 
fp^iiTse  of  knowledge  of  this  tongue,  in  which  all  of 
J*  *«  ^witten  except  Ezra  iv.  &-vi.  18,  vii.  12-26, 
i^-  ii.  4r-vii.  28,  Jer.  x.  11.    Besides  this  are  the 
^oaija  inscription,   some   inscribed   stones   from 
^^yHa  and  Babylon,  the  coins  of  the  Maccabeans, 
y*^  the  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  of  Ecclesiasticus 
^■^  Afocbtfha,  a,  IV.,  12).    The  Moabitic  Stone 
^?^y  be  reckoned  here,  since  its  language  is  prac- 
^^y  identical  with  the  Hebrew. 

^uis  language  belongs  to  a  large  family  of  Ian- 

®**®e8  to  which,  since  the  time  of  Eichhom,  the 

name  Semitic  has  been  given,  i.e.,  the 

^«  The      tongues  of  the  descendants  of  Shem. 

Semitic     According  to  Old  Testament  usage, 

^"^Q^iuiges.  this  name  is  inexact,  since  some  of  the 

people  who  used  a  language  belonging 

^J^hia  group  were  descendants  of  Ham.    But  no 

^^U^l'oughly  adequate  name  has  yet  been  found. 

*^  rdationship  of  the  original  Semitic  speech  to 

^^^^^^  e.g.,  the  Egyptian  language,  is  yet  an  open 

^^J*«tioii.  The  nearest  relatives  of  the  Hebrew  were 

^  Moabitic,  practically  identical  with  it,  and  the 

*°^ciaQ.     Doubtless    the    other  peoples  inune- 

^^y  east  and  west*of  the  Jordan  spoke  dialects 

^"1^  same  tongue,  so  that  this  group  may  be  called 

ue  Ganaanitic.    A  comparison  of  Phenician  inscrip- 


tions with  the  Hebrew  shows  divergent  dialectic 
peculiarities,  while  Neh.  xiii.  2^24  makes  clear  that 
by  the  time  of  Nehemiah  the  dialects  had  become 
so  changed  as  not  to  be  mutually  intelligible  to  those 
speaking  them.  Nearest  to  the  Ganaanitic  group 
came  the  Aramaic,  the  early  history  of  which  is 
obscure,  but  which  developed  a  rich  hteratmre, 
divided  into  the  East  and  the  West  Aramaic.  The 
latter  was  used  by  the  later  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
— Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Christians — and  by  Naba- 
tseans  and  Palmyrenes.  The  East  Aramaic  was 
used  by  Babylonian  Jews,  Mandseans  (q.v.),  and  the 
people  of  Edessa,  the  last  developing  a  considerable 
Christian  literatmre.  The  Aramaic  tongues  were 
superseded  by  the  Arabic.  A  third  branch  is  the 
South  Semitic  languages,  including  the  Arabic, 
Sabean,  Min®an,  Ethiopic,  and  Amharic.  The 
East  Semitic  group  comprises  the  Assyrian-Baby- 
lonian of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

These  related  branches  point  backward  to  an 

original  Semitic  tongue,  the  characteristics  of  which 

remain  more  or  less  plainly  evident  in 

3.  Charac-  the   later   forms,    to   which   original 
teristics  of  speech   the   Arabic   seems   the   most 

Semitic  nearly  related.  The  chief  characteris- 
Languages.  tic  of  Semitic  languages  is  the  tri- 
consonantal  form  of  the  roots;  possibly 
originally  the  roots  consisted  of  two  consonants  sub- 
sequently built  up  by  the  addition  of  another  conso- 
nant. The  language  was  then  formed  by  vocalic 
changes  inside  the  word  or  by  additions  or  prefixes. 
Another  characteristic  of  these  languages  is  that  only 
the  consonants  were  written,  the  reader  supplying 
the  vocalization  in  accordance  with  the  native  ut- 
terance. Word-building  was  complex,  secondary  for- 
mations being  very  numerous.  The  verbs  are  lacking 
in  tenses,  only  two  main  forms  being  used.  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  in  the  genitive  and  accusative  be- 
come mere  enclitics,  there  are  but  two  genders,  and  a 
dual  is  sparingly  employed.  The  syntax  is  simple, 
though  the  use  of  the  numerals  is  rather  complicated. 

The  Hebrew  language  holds  a  position  midway 

between  the  Arabic  and  the  Aramaic.    It  has  fewer 

original  vocals  than  the  Arabic,  more 

4.  Charac-  than  the  Aramaic,  while  it  retains  case- 
teristics     endings  and  passive  forms  which  the 

and        Aramaic  has  lost,  though  both  have 

History     in  use  a  jussive,  the  Hebrew  using  it 

of  the       more   frequently   than   the  Aramaic. 

Hebrew     Some  of  the  original  consonants  are  lost 

Language,  to  the  Hebrew,  though  it  had  a  double 

pronunciation  for  the  Ayin.    Six  other 

letters  had  a  double  pronunciation,  a  hard  and  an 

aspirated.     The  Hebrew  did  not  develop  in  its 
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syntax  a  complicated  period,  wliile  the  usual  con- 
nective is  the  simple  "  and/'  which  implies  various 
relationships.  Historical  narrative  usually  opens 
with  the  phrase  "  and  it  came  to  pass/'  while  delin- 
eations of  the  future  begin  with  "  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass."  The  particles  are  few,  little  developed, 
and  therefore  ambiguous.  Before  the  Hebrews 
entered  either  the  East-Jordanic  or  West-Jordanic 
territory,  the  Canaanitic  tongue,  closely  related  to 
the  Hebrew,  was  spoken  there,  as  is  shown  both 
by  the  place-names  and  by  interesting  glosses  to  the 
Amama  Tablets.  Whether  the  Hebrews  got  their 
language  from  the  Canaanitcs  when  they  settled  in 
Canaan,  or  already  possessed  it,  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem; but  at  any  rate  it  remained  their  usual  speech 
till  the  exile,  and  during  the  exile  and  after  it  was 
still  cultivated.  But  in  postexilic  times  it  was 
dislodged  by  the  Aramaic. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  Aramaic  as  the  official  and  com- 
mercial tongue  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  first 
witness  to  this  is  in  the  sources  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra,  followed  by  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  In  the  time  of  Christ  Aramaic 
was  the  common  speech,  and  such  it  continued  till 
the  Arabic  conquest;  though  meanw^hile  Hebrew 
had  been  cultivated  as  a  written  language,  as  is 
proved  by  the  Hebrew  portion  of  Daniel  and  by  the 
recovered  parts  of  the  original  of  Ecclesiasticus,  as 
well  as  by  indications  in  I  Maccabees,  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  and  various  pseudepigrapha.  It  is  clear 
that  the  supersession  of  Hebrew  was  preceded  by  a 
period  when  the  land  was  bilingual,  a  large  part  of 
the  people  still  using  Hebrew.  But  this  condition 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  reading  of  Hebrew  in 
the  synagogue  had  to  be  accompanied  by  translation 
into  the  vernacular  Aramaic.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  Hebrew  became  gradually  the  speech  of  the 
learned  only;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Hebrew  of  the  later  sort  has  no  more  interest  for 
the  history  of  Hebrew  than  the  Latin  of  the  school- 
men for  the  history  of  Latin. 

Since  the  Canaanitic  existed  in  different  dialects 

spoken  by  peoples  living  under  different  conditions, 

it  might  be  expected  that  differences 

5.  Develop-  would  appear  in  the  Old  Testament. 

ment  of  Moreover,  since  a  period  of  1,000  years 
the         is  covered  by  Hebrew  literature,  a  dif- 

Hebrew     ference  would  be  looked  for  between  t  he 

Language,  earliest  and  the  latest  writings.  While 
this  can  be  shown  in  only  a  limited 
degree,  the  reason  is  partly  that  only  consonantal 
representation  of  these  writings  exists,  and  partly 
that  later  recension  obliterated  differences.  The 
vocalized  text  represents  only  the  late  tradition  of 
a  pronunciation  which  had  lost  many  of  tlie  peculiar- 
ities of  the  early  speech,  as  is  proved  by  the  Canaan- 
itic glosses  to  the  Amarna  Tablets,  above  referred 
to.  Differences  of  dialect  are  proven  by  such 
passages  as  Judges  xii.  6,  xviii.  3,  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  "  voice  "  possibly  means  method 
of  speech,  dialect.  When  differences  caused  by  time 
are  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  differences 
between  the  language  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and 
Daniel  are  less  than  those  between  the  "  English  " 
of  the  ninth  and  of  the  nineteenth  century;   yet  it 


is  seen  that  there  was  a  history  €i  the  Hebnr  ' 
language.    This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  languip 
of  Ecclesiastes.    Further  development  was  chedd 
by  the  imitation  by  later  writers  of  the  early  moddi 
even  to  the  reintroduction  of  archaic  and  diinad 
forms.    But  even  between  the  earlier  and  thekter 
prophets   there  appear  indications  of  a  derdop- 
ment  toward  a  more  flexible  form  of  ezprem. 
The  introduction  of  Aramaisms,  preferenoee  forooB 
or  another  form  of  the  personal  pronouns,  and  otliff 
peculiarities  mark  periods  in  the  language. 
The  history  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  1 
began  really  at  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  to^ 
nacular,  and  naturally  with  the  Jeti 
6.  Early     of  the  dispersion,  by  whom  Hebrew  hid 
Study  of    been  forgotten.    The  Septuagint  gtva 
Hebrew,     insight  into  the  knowledge  of  Hebiet 
and  the  understanding  of  the  text  of 
those  who  made  it,  and  the  translation  diffen 
greatly  in  the  different  parts.    Even  in  the  cue  of 
Eksclesiasticus  the  grandson  misunderstood  the  writ^ 
ing  of  the  grandfather,  a  fact  due  in  part  to  an  un- 
pointed text .    Further  testimony  of  this  character  ii 
derived  from  the  explanations  of  personal  and  place 
names  as  exhibited  in  the  various  Onomastica  tocro. 
Meanwhile  in  Palestine  also  Hebrew  had  become  i 
language  which  had  to  be  learned,  as  is  shown  by 
the  Aramaic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  in  the  syna- 
gogues, the  development  of  which  the  Targumi 
were,  and  these  show  in  general  an  excellent  unde^ 
standing   of   the    Hebrew.     Similar   testimony  is 
borne  by  the  Syriac   version,  by  the  yersiona  oC 
Aquila  and  Synunachus,  and  by  the  knowledge  o( 
Hebrew  of  Jerome,  who  was  tau^t  by  a  Jew.    For 
close  grammatical  study,  however,  the   Masoretic 
works  were  the  cradle,  since  they  collected  and 
remarked  upon  word-forms  and  grammatical  con- 
structions.   This  sprang,  not  from  interest  in  lin- 
guistic study,  but  from  desire  for  preservation  of  the 
true  text,  and  one  result  of  this  work  was  a  system- 
atic vocalization  of  the  .text.    Real  granmoatical 
study  began  with  the  contact  of  Jews  with  Arabic 
grammarians  (eighth  century),  and  issued  in  Aaron 
ben  Moses  ben  Asher's  Dikduke  ha-te^amim  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  contains  much  granmiatical 
material.    The  first  grammarian  was  Saadia  Gaon 
(d.  942),  of  whose  w^orks  on  linguistics  only  a  small 
part  is  extant.     He  was  under  the  influence  of 
Arabic  linguistics,  and  laid  stress  upon  comparison 
of  Arabic  and  He'brew.     Even  more  strongly  was 
this  emphasized  by  Judah  ben  ^uraish  in  North 
Africa,  who  used  both  Arabic  and  Aramaic  in  lexical 
and  grammatical  comparisons.   About  the  middle  of 
tlie  tenth  century  the  Spanish  Jew  Menahem  ben 
Saruk  compiled  a  Hebrew  lexicon  with  granmiatical 
introduction,  in  which  he  sought  to  free  Hebrew 
lexicography   from   its  Arabic   bonds.     His  great 
scholar,  Judah  Hayyuj  ben  David,  about  the  year 
1000,  made  special  contributions  to  knowledge  of 
the  weak  verbs.     Beside  the  Spanish  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  (d.  1167)  must  be  named  the  great  David 
Ifimhi  (d.  1235),  whose  grammatical-lexicographic 
Miklol  is  still  of  value,     ifiamlii's  father,  Joseph, 
and  his  brother  Moses  were  noted  grammarians. 
Worthy  of  mention  also  are  Profiat  Duran  (Isaac 
ben  Moses  Duran),  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
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oentuiy,  and  Elias  Levita  (d.  1549).  At  this  time 
the  humanists  began  to  busy  themselves  with  He- 
brew. The  way  was  broken  by  the  preacher- 
mxak  Peter  Nigri  (1477),  the  priest  Johannes 
B6hm  (1490),  Konrad  PeUican  (1501-04),  and 
Reochlin  (1506).  The  lexical  and  grammatical 
woiks  of  the  elder  Buxtorf  (d.  1629)  closed  this 
period,  in  which  the  Christian  world  sought  to 
reproduce  Jewish  learning. 

A  Dew  advance  was  begun  through  the  stimulus 
of  the  Polyglot  Bibles,  in  which  the  study  of  Arabic 
was  revived.     Eminent  in  this  period  were  De  Dieu 
(d.  1642),  CaateU  (d.  1685),  Albert  Schultens  (d. 
1750),  N.  W.  Schrekier  (d.  1798),  Alting  (d.  1679), 
and  Danz  (d.  1727),  the  last  two  of 
7*  Modem   whom  employed  comparison  of  other 
Works  on   Semitic  languages.    Besides  these,  the 
Hebrew,     works  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  lexicography 
are  especially  to  be  noted,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  nineteenth  century  labora  have  been 
iwgely  based.    Hebrew  owes  a  great  debt  to  W. 
Gesenius  (d.   1842),   who,   while  using  the  other 
Semitic  tongues,  sought  to  obtain  as  much  light 
upon  forms  as  the  Hebrew  itself  afforded.  H.  Ewald 
sought  in  his  very  full  grammar  to  attain  deeper 
uisight  into   the    development   of   the   language. 
Bdttcher  (d.  1863)  and  Olshausen  sought  to  cany- 
out    more  completely  the  empirical   methods   of 
^^^senius.    Stade  carries  the  reduction  of  developed 
foixns  to  their  ground-form  in  synthetic  fashion. 
A^xicography  is  developed  in  the  works  of  Siegfried 
*^<i    Stade  and  in  the  works  of   Brown,  Driver, 
^d  Briggs  (1906).    The  treatises  of  La^uxle  and 
?*rth  are  of  special  value,  especially  that  of  Barth, 
**  "Which  he  paralleb  the  noims  partly  with  verbal 
^'^tcrites   and    partly    with    imperfects,   and    so 
oHn^  out  a  useful  principle.  (F.  Buhl.) 

^I-  Hebrew  Literature  in  General:     Ethnically 
*J*^^king,  the  term  Hebrew  literature  not  only  con- 
notes the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
*-  IheOld  but  includes  the  Apocrypha  (q.v.),  the 
Testament  later  pseudepigraphic  books  (see  Pseud- 
^  iTatioiial  epigrapha),  the  writings  of  Josephus 
"■literature,  and  Philo  (qq.v.),  the  Talmud  and  the 
Targums  (qq.v.;  also  see  Bible  Ver- 
Tt^^.A.  v.).    This  discussion  is  necessarily  limited 
!E?    the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
^Ua  limited,  the  term  Hebrew  literature  covers 
,|w^^  may  be  called  the  classic  books  of  a  nation. 
***«,  in  turn,  involves  other  implicates,  one  of  the 
^J^Bt  important  and  suggestive  of  which  is  that 
^^*«  body  of  writings  is  an  evolution,  the  product 
^  ^^erent  ages,  the  work  of  many  individuals,  even 
'^  '^hole  schools  or  tendencies,  therefore  expressing 
^^^#ttg  ideals  under  differences  of  environment 
■**^  condition,  and  employing  a  wide  range  of  liter- 
^Ty  fomi.    It  would  be  expected  that,  as  in  the  case 
^  other  national  literature,  Hebrew  writings  would 
^'ot.  reiDain  wholly  imaffected  by  the  peoples  which 
?^<fitioned  the  national  life  of  the  Israelites,  this 
^'^^^fcnoe  coming  out  even  in  those  portions  which 
^^doeely  expressed  its  ideals — a  fact  which  recent 
T^^  has  confirmed.    But  one  has  not  to  go  far 
^  the  investigation  of  this  hterature  before  dis- 
??^*'Mig  that  the  body  of  writings  included  within 
«•  Old  Testament  is  not  all  of  Hebrew  writings 


existent  and  available  in  the  period  which  the  Old 
Testament  covers.  To  phrase  it  differently,  the 
Old  Testament  is  a  selected  hterature — not  selected, 
however,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  deliberately  chosen 
to  represent  Hebrew  thought  and  feeling,  but  rather 
selected  by  its  own  fitness,  persisting  by  its  own 
right  to  live  because  of  its  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  people  to  whom  it  came  and 
because  of  its  complete  expression  of  their  varying 
hopes,  fears,  and  convictions.  And  this  exclusive 
position  was  won  not  without  a  struggle.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  other  books  strove  for  ad- 
mission to  this  circle  of  writings,  were  for  a  time 
admitted  and  used  by  the  Jewish  diaspora,  but 
were  finally  rejected  by  what,  outside  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  is 
regarded  as  the  best  judgment  of  the  Hebrew  race 
with  its  Palestinian  traditions  behind  it.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  one  book  of  Hebrew  pro- 
duction which  bears  any  trace  of  the  author's  hope 
that  it  would  be  included  among  the  canonical 
books  did  not  succeed  in  forcing  its  entrance  (cf. 
Ecclus.,  Prologue).  And  that  other  literature  was 
once  available  becomes  evident  when  one  notes 
references  to  such  writings  as  the  book  of  Jasher 
(Josh.  X.  13),  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Yahweh 
(Num.  xxi.  14),  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  (II  Kings  x.  34  and  often),  and  nu- 
merous other  works  quoted  as  sources  in  various 
parts  of  the  extant  hterature  (cf.  C.  F.  Kent,  Stu- 
dent* 8  Old  Testament^  ii.  10  sqq.;  New  York, 
1905). 

As  comprising  a  national  hterature,  therefore, 
the  Old  Testament  possesses  the  characteristics  and 
varieties  which  inhere  in  the  hterature 
2.  Variety  of  a  nation.  It  is  in  prose  and  in 
of  Literary  poetry;  it  contains  myth,  legend,  his- 
Form  and  tory,  legislation,  oratory,  epistolary 
Contents,  hterature,  drama,  parable,  proverb, 
fable,  idyl,  philosophy,  praise  and 
prayer,  patriotic  national  pieces,  and  portions  uni- 
versal in  their  application.  Its  writings  betray  at 
one  time  individuahstic  pecuharities  of  style  and 
vocabulary  and  preferences  for  certain  methods  of 
expression;  at  another,  they  display  the  general 
tendencies  of  a  school  existing  through  generations. 
It  includes  the  perfervid  outpourings  of  the  impas- 
sioned worshiper  and  the  dehberate  musings  of  a 
reflective  philosopher.  There  are  utterances  hot 
from  the  furnace  of  passion,  and  polished,  even 
labored  and  artificial,  poems  of  the  study.  God, 
man,  and  Satan  appear  as  speakers  within  its  pages. 
Representing  the  extemalization  of  a  nation's  his- 
tory, it  contains  recollections  of  the  pastoral  life, 
mirrors  the  fresh,  buoyant,  and  heroic  period  when 
a  home  was  in  the  winning,  registers  the  age  of  the 
adoption  and  formation  of  institutions,  records  the 
pride  of  achievement  of  eminence  among  the  peo- 
ples, shows  the  depression  of  decadence  and  the 
rise  of  religious  skepticism,  and  echoes  the  groan  of 
extinction  of  national  life.  Indeed,  this  hterature 
runs  the  entire  gamut  of  national  and  of  individual 
emotion  as  well  as  of  hterary  form.  Among  the 
sacred  books  of  the  world's  faiths,  none  is  nearly 
so  rich  in  its  variety  of  form,  content,  and  expres- 
sion as  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Christian  Bible. 
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But  while  this  book  is  thus  the  epitome  of  a  whole 
millennium  out  of  a  nation's  best  inner  life  and 
external  history,  and  therefore  a  col- 
3.  The  lection  of  writings,  it  is  not  a  loose 
Bond  of  aggregation  with  no  inner  bond.  The 
Union,  purpose  of  each  part  is  one  with  that 
of  all  the  rest,  the  exaltation  of  right- 
eousness in  man  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
holiness  of  a  righteous  God.  From  the  Song  of 
Deborah  (Judges  v.),  believed  to  be  the  earliest 
lengthy  single  composition  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
Daniel  (perhaps  the  latest  composition),  the  religion 
of  Yahweh  is  the  motif  inspiring  the  writers.  This 
involved  two  complementary  conceptions:  (1)  Yah- 
weh as  the  national  God,  whom  alone  Israel  might 
worship;  (2)  Israel  as  Yahweh's  chosen  people, 
therefore  the  most  highly  favored  and  sover- 
eign of  all  peoples,  the  mediator  of  Yahweh's  bles- 
sings upon  the  nations.  This  was  not  indeed  al- 
ways conceived  in  the  same  manner — a  fact  implied 
in  what  precedes — but  religion,  a  particular  faith, 
developing  in  clearness,  intensity,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  sublimity,  binds  the  whole  into  a  imity  so 
close  that  to  eliminate  a  book  or  a  part  of  a  book  is 
as  impossible  as  imdesirable.  To  excise  any  p>art 
would  be  to  limit  the  book's  variety  and  mar  its 
perfection  as  the  mirror  of  a  nation's  thought  and 
feeling.  This,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  the 
book's  being  the  object  of  the  profoundcst  study 
from  the  textual,  linguistic,  literary,  and  historical 
sides,  as  well  as  from  a  religious  standpoint.  And 
it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the 
results  of  textual,  linguistic,  literary',  and  historical 
investigations  are  no  more  destructive  of  the  Bible 
or  its  components  than  are  the  pronouncements  of 
an  architectural  expert  upon  the  structure  of  a 
cathedral  which  in  different  periods  has  been  re- 
stored and  extended.  The  archeologist  labels  the 
parts  Roman,  Byzantine,  Norman,  Gothic,  etc.,  and 
his  statement  neither  destroys  the  cathedral,  takes 
away  any  of  its  parts,  nor  affects  the  sincerity  of 
the  worship  performed  in  the  edifice.  Similarly 
the  Biblical  expert  names  the  period  or  style  of  a 
component  of  Scripture,  but  his  dictum  does  not 
(or  should  not)  affect  the  religious  value,  still  less 
does  it  remove  anything  from  the  book.  (On  the 
religioiLs  bond  which  connects  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  no  more  illuminating  volume 
than  Matthew  Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogmas  Lon- 
don, 1873,  and  often.) 

From  some  of  the  books,  notably  Proverbs  and 
Psalms,  where  the  works  of  different  persons  and 
periods  are  brought  together,  it  is  at 
4.  Methods  once  clear  that  certain  modes  of  compi- 
of  Com-    lation  from  sources  available  to  the 
position,    author  were  in  iLse  among  the  Hebrews. 
In  other  books  there  is  discemible  the 
editing  of  earlier  material  with  a  \aew  to  the  em- 
phasis of  certain  phases  of  life,  as  when  the  Chron- 
icler employs  often  the  exact  words  foimd  in  Kings, 
though  at  other  times  he  changes  the  expression  to 
suit  his  purpose  (cl   II  Chron.  xxxiv.  8-12  with 
II  Kings  xxii.  3-7).     A  fine  example  of  this  process 
of  editing  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  where  the 
stories  concerning  the  saviors  of  the  people  are  used 
to  teach  a  religious  truth,  viz.,  the  result  of  defection 


from  fidelity  to  Yahweh.  The  utiliiatioD  of  mte- 
rial  already  existing  begins  in  Genesis,  which  talnin 
the  primitive  sword  song  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  23-2Q, 
the  m3rth  concerning  the  origin  of  giants  (vl  i-^, 
and  much  other  matter  derived  from  -nam 
sources,  and  continues  through  ExrarNeheoii^ 
which  quotes  the  decrees  of  the  Persian  mooaidi. 
This  process  is  evident  even  in  the  prophetical  boob 
(cf.  Isa.  ii.  2  sqq.  with  Mic.  iv.  1  sqq.).  The  mite- 
rial  thus  employed  may  be  that  afforded  by  onl 
tradition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rude  folk-flODgs  taken 
up  into  the  Hexateuch  (cf.  the  song  (tf  the  id, 
Num.  xxi.  17-18);  or  a  cyde  of  stories  nucleated 
about  some  noted  personages,  such  as  the  prophetic 
cycle  of  Elijah  and  EUsha  (I  Kings  xviL-II  Sop 
ii.) .  Duplicate  narratives  were  sometimes  woven  to- 
gether, as  in  the  case  of  the  early  life  of  Band 
(see  Samuel).  Even  more  numerous  Boureeaim 
sometimes  intertwined,  producing  an  account  more 
complete  and  variegated  than  any  one  alone  pn>> 
vided.  If  critical  conclusions  are  to  be  trorted, 
even  material  derived  from  non-Hebraic  flooreei 
was  employed,  though  in  the  using  it  was  pa«d 
through  the  alembic  of  the  national  consdenoe  and 
purified  from  its  polytheistic  taint  (e.g..  Gen.  L-in.). 

The  tracing  of  these  sources  is  daimed  as  one  of 

the  achievements  of  modem  Biblical  Criticism  (q.T.), 

especially   as   applied    to  the  Hexa- 

5.  Use  of    teuch  (q.v.).     Here  it  is  beUeyed  tkt 

"  Strands  "  four  main  strands  have  been  detected, 
of  and  some  of  them  traced  into  the  later 

Narrative,  historical  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings  (qq.v.),  the  strands  being  com- 
bined by  an  editor  (or  editors)  or  *'  redactor."  These 
constituents  are  known  by  the  symbols  J,  E,  D,  P,IL, 
and  it  is  now  considered  that  such  symbols  repre- 
sent not  so  much  single  authors  as  the  completed 
product  of  a  series  or  school  of  writers.    Thus  the  J 
(Jehovistic,  Yahwistic,  or  Judean)  narrative  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  completed  in  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  in  the  southern  kingdom,  and  it  is  prophetic 
in  genius,  anthropomorphic  (or  primitive)  in  theol- 
ogy, concrete  in  ethics,  picturesque  and  vivid  in 
style,  flowing  in  rhetoric,  historic  in  aim,  fond  of 
introducing  folk-songs  into  the  history,  and  delight- 
ing in  plays  on  words.     The  E  (Elohistic,  Ephraim- 
itic)  narrative,  assigned  to  the  eighth  century  B.C., 
and  composed  in  the  northern  kingdom,  is  advanced 
in  theology,  avoiding  anthropomorphism  (the  deity 
appears  in  dreams,  not  in  person),  didactic  in  genius, 
theocratic  rather  than  historical  in  aim,  concise  in 
rhetoric,  in  ethics  relying  upon  explicit  commands 
of  the  deity  rather  than  upon  custom.    Some  time  in 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  these  two  narratives  were 
fused  in  the  JE  narrative,  since  in  the  combined 
representations    the    historical   basis    of    the   nar- 
rative text  in  chronological  order  is  found.    This 
is  D  (Deuteronomist),  a  writer  or  (better)  school 
whose  labors  extend  far  beyond  the  work  from 
which  the  name  is  taken,  the  present  form  of  the 
books  Judges — Kings  being  a  result  of  this  activity. 
This  school  used  the  early  narratives  available  as  a 
medium  by  which  to  convey  the  pragmatic  teach- 
ings concerning  the  theocracy  which  distinguished 
the  school.     Thus  the  framework  into  which  are 
set  in  the  Book  of  Judges  the  lives  and  exploits  of 
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tbe  heroes  of  the  story  is  the  work  of  D.    The  latest 
of  the  four  narratives  is  that  of  P  (Priesthr  writer^, 
believed  to  be  of  the  fifth  to  the  fourth  century, 
and  eomposed  in  Babylonia.    The  principal  inters 
esti  of  tUs  school  are  rituaL  genealogy,  chronology. 
the  aaeerdotal  office,  and  origins  of  institutions  and 
km.    The  portions  contributed  by  P  partake  there- 
fore of  the  tabular  or  "  schedule  '*  style,   being 
**  fonnal,  exact,  repetitious  "  (C.  F.  Kent,  ut  sup.. 
I  45).    The  vocabulary  is  limited,  statistics  are 
frequently  furnished,  numbers  are  muhiplied.  dates 
and  genealogies  are  given.     In  the<dogy  the  tran- 
ncDdenoe  of  deity  is  emphasiied;    in  ethics,  the 
patriarchs  and  early  leaders  are  so  idealized  that 
their  transgressions  are  passed  with  the  minimum 
of  notice.    To  this  school  is  assigned  the  union  of 
^  the  sources  of  the  Hexateuch.  Iea\-ing  it  nearly 
in  its  present  form,  some  time  in  the  fifth  (or  early 
Jn  the  fourth)  century  b.c.    WTiile  the  separate 
i^vratives  have  the  more  salient  characteristics  thus 
^fined,  marking  off  each  from  the  other,  no  less 
'noticeable  are  the  linguistic  peculiarities,  each  nar- 
rative having  its  own  vocabulary,  its  own  idiosj-n- 
^'^"^  of  construction,  and  its  choice  of  phrases  not 
^'plicated  by  the  others  (cf.  C.  F.  Kent,  ut  sup.,  i. 
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«qq.;   Driver,  Introduction,  chap,  i.,  §7).     The 


*^nictupe  of  the  first  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  then, 
'^'^^^^ts  as  a  whole  the  appearance  of  formation  by  a 
'^'P^'like  intertwining  of  strands  of  different  periods, 
'^^^J^^aaing  variant  characteristics  and  coloring. 

^^  the  prophetical  books  a  different  method  of 

^^^Poeition  was  the  order.     Not  until  Ezekiel  was 

it  usual  to  communicate  the  prophetic 

.  Itediods  teaching  to  its  recipients  by  writing. 

^  Pro-     Jeremiah  indeed  dictated  to  Baruch 

Pl^tical     "  all  the  words  ''  which  up  to  that  time 

•tnd        Yahweh  had  spoken  to  him  (which,  it 

^isdom     is  clearly  implied,  he  had  spoken  as 

^^tei^ture.  they  came  to  him)  **  against  Israel  and 

against   Judah "   from   Josiah's   time 

?^^*Uxl.    This  doubtless  represents  the  custom  of 

jT^  ^liting  prophets  until  Ezekiel — delivery  by  the 

JJ^^  voice,  record  in  writing  comes  afterwards. 

^  is  confirmed  by  the  immistakable  sense  of  an 

•^*ence  which  appears  in  most  of  the  prophetic 

^l^'^^ranoes,  by  the  disconnection  which  is  so  often 

r^J^^nt  between  the  components  of  a  prophetical 

r^^  and  by  the  fragmentary  nature  of  much  of  the 

Jr^terial.    The  last  feature  is  explained  further  by 

tK^  fact   that  some  oracles  in  the  form  in  which 

**^y  have  been  transmitted  are  evidently  the  mere 

^^'Uiies  of  fuller  discourses.    On  the  other  hand, 

gP^  aeldom  there  are  present  a  polish  and  literary 

^^^^'b  which  involve  painstaking  elaboration.    These 

^^^omena,  with  others,  such  as  difference  in  view- 

P^**^t,  variation  in  vocabulary  and  in  literary  style, 

7*^«  evoked  much  study  on  the  part  of  exegetes 

^^  students ;  and  the  very  perplexity  thus  evinced 

I    ^  itself  a  justification  of  the  critical  conclusions 

*|J|^lving  variety  of  authorship  in  several  of  the 

**^hetic  books,  notably  those  of  Isaiah  and  Zech- 

^'^i  which  have  so  lightened  the  burden  of  the 

^"^lema  of  Old  Testament  study.    If  it  be  true 

^        ^t  prophetic  deliverances  were  primarily  oral,  that 

*^'  the   prophet    committed    them    to    writing, 

^  theae  records  were  kept  sometimes  on  fugitive 


roUs  or  leaves,  then  it  is  not  remarkable  that,  in  the 
general  process  of  editing,  dehveranoes  by  an  un- 
known prophet  came  to  be  attached  to  those  of  one 
who  was  known.  In  this  the  purpose  wms  not  to 
decei^-e:  the  object  was  doubtless  a  laudable  desire 
to  save  fugiti^-e  pieces  which  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  By  this  process  of  editing  are  explained  sudi 
phenomena  as  the  attachment  of  chaps.  xL-fam., 
relating  to  the  exile,  to  chaps.  i.-xxxix.  of  Isaiah 
(mainly  preexilic\  and  the  union  of  separate 
prophecies  under  the  name  of  Zechariah.  In  the 
"  wisdom  literature  **  (so-called  from  the  Hebr. 
hokhmah,  *'  wisdom  ">.  consisting  of  Job.  Pro^^erbs^ 
Ecdesiastes.  perhaps  Canticles,  and  certainly  some 
of  the  Psalms,  all  didactic  in  aim.  both  the  methods 
of  compilation  and  that  of  straightforwaid  composi- 
tion are  emplo3red.  Thus  Proverbs  (q.v.>  is  a  coUec- 
tion  of  collections,  including  a  treatise  as  introduce 
tion  (cf.  i.  1,  X.  1.  XXV.  1,  xxxi.  1>.  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  successive  editings.  The  dialogue  of  Job 
(q.v.)  is  a  single  composition,  unless  the  speeches 
of  Elihu  are  an  insert  subsequently  included. 
Ecdesiastes  (q.v.)  is  a  tmit,  except  for  the  addi- 
tions in  xii.  9  sqq. 

In  Jer.  xviii.  IS  is  read:    "  For  the  law  shall  not 
perish  from  the  priest,  nor  counsel  from  the  wise, 

nor    the    word    from    the    prophet.'* 

7.  Author-  Jeremiah  here  brings  together  the  three 

ship.        classes  from  whom  practically  all  of 

Hebrew  literature  was  deri^•ed.  From 
"  the  prophet  "  (or  the  prophetical  school),  as  has 
been  indicated,  proceeded  not  only  what  appears 
in  the  English  Bible  as  the  prophetical  books  (Isaiah- 
Malachi),  but  also  three  of  the  four  strands  of 
the  Pentateuch  (J,  £,  D)  and  the  historical  books 
from  Joshua  to  Kings  (which  last,  be  it  remem- 
bered, were  known  to  rabbinic  Judaism  as  *'  the 
former  prophets,"  with  the  exception  of  Ruth; 
see  Canon  of  Scripture,  I.,  4,  §  2).  From 
*'  the  priest "  (or  those  whose  interests  were 
priestly)  proceeded  the  fourth  strand  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch (P),  (!)hronicles,  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  most 
of  the  Psalms.  The  contribution  of  "the  wise  " 
was,  of  course,  the  wisdom  Uterature.  Some 
students  would  add  to  these  a  fourth  class,  the 
writers  of  apocalyptic  literature,  such  as  Daniel 
and  a  p>art  of  Zechariah;  but  this  is  a  species  of 
writing  which  is  better  classed  as  a  late  phase 
of  prophecy.  On  this  ground  the  inclusion  by 
the  versions  of  Daniel  among  the  prophetical 
books  has  its  justification,  though  the  arrangement 
contravenes  that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (see  Canon 
OF  Scripture,  I.,  4,  §  2).  According  to  the  modem 
critical  school,  closer  definition  of  authorship  for  most 
of  the  Old  Testament  books  is  impossible.  Thus 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  (see  §  4  above)  precludes  authorship 
by  Moses.  The  books  Joshua-Chronicles  inclusive 
are  named  from  their  contents,  not  from  the  author. 
Neither  Ezra  nor  Nehemiah  purports  to  be  written 
by  the  worthy  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Esther  and  Job.  Psalms  is  a  collection 
from  various  sources,  some  of  which  are  named. 
Most  modern  scholars  affirm  that  neither  Ecdesi- 
astes nor  Canticles  can  be  Solomonic,  and  therefore 
the   title  in  each   (if  indeed  Ecdesiastes   daims 
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to  be  by  that  king;  cf.  i.  1,  where  "  son  of  David, 
king  in  Jerusalem  ''  does  not  necessarily  mean 
Solomon)  is  pseudonymous.  Only  the  prophetical 
books  remain  to  which  definite  authorship  can  be 
assigned,  and  even  here  only  in  part.  In  other 
words,  the  most  of  Old  Testament  literature  is 
anonymous. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  literature 
as  given  by  the  critical  school  is  as  follows:  From 
the  pre-Mosaic  period  came  the  folk- 
8.  Dates  songs  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch, 
of  Old  such  as  the  Bword  song  of  Lamech,  and 
Testament  the  oral  traditions  respecting  origins  of 
Literature,  the  world,  of  nations,  and  of  tribes  such 
as  were  common  to  the  Semitic  world. 
From  the  Mosaic  period  were  transmitted  the  body 
of  Mosaic  precepts  and  decisions  which  were  later 
formulated  in  the  earliest  written  codes,  but  were 
at  first  handed  down  orally  from  the  period  of 
wandering,  and  also  such  songs  as  Ex.xv.  and  Num. 
xxi.  17-18.  From  the  immediate  post-Mosaic  age 
(beginning  about  1100  B.C.)  came  the  Song  of 
Deborah  and  oral  traditions  respecting  the  conquest 
and  the  period  of  the  Judges  which  followed  hard 
after.  It  is  regarded  as  probable  that  written 
records  began  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  shape  of  official  annals,  and,  later, 
temple  records.  About  1000  b.c.  is  the  date  of 
David's  law  of  booty  (I  Sam.  xxx.  24-25),  his  elegy 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan  (II  Sam.  i.  17  sqq.),  and  that 
on  Abner  (II  Sam.  iii.  33-34),  and,  soon  after, 
Nathan's  parable  (II  Sam.  xii.  1-4),  while  the  date 
assigned  to  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.), 
Solomon's  prayer  (I  Kings  viii.  12  sqq.),  to  the 
compiling  of  the  book  on  the  wars  of  Yahweh  (cf. 
Num.  xxi.  14)  and  of  the  book  of  Jasher  (cf.  Josh. 
X.  12-13),  and  to  the  Balaam  discourses  (Num. 
xxiii.-xxiv.)  is  c.  970.  The  primitive  codes  (Ex. 
xiii.,  XX.  23-xxiii.  19,  etc.)  were  probably  first  col- 
lected in  the  same  period  (950-900  B.C.).  The 
begirmings  of  fommlated  history  in  the  J  narrative, 
and  the  collection  of  the  life  of  Saul  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  pre-C'liristian  century. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  is  dated  about  800,  wliile  to  about  750 
are  assigned  the  E  narrative  and  the  cycle  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha  stories  in  their  earliest  form.  Between 
750  and  700  fall  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  while  the  latter  date  is  believed  to  be 
that  of  Judges  xvii.-xviii.,  and  the  Book  of  Samuel 
took  neariy  its  present  form  about  tlie  same  time. 
It  is  probable  that  early  in  the  seventh  century 
the  nucleus  of  the  Psalter  was  gathered,  about  650 
came  tlie  blending  of  the  J  and  E  narratives,  and 
tlie  Deuteronomic  code  (Deut.  v.  or  xii.-xxx.)  was 
written  and  adopted  soon  after  (621  b.c).  Mean- 
while Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (650-630)  had  taken 
form,  Jeremiah  had  begun  his  work  (625),  while 
Habakkuk  delivered  his  oracles  about  605.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  believed  to 
have  been  issued  about  600,  and  soon  after  Ezekiel 
began  his  work  of  instruction  (in  592).  The  fall  of 
Jerusalem  was  followed  after  no  long  interval  by 
the  writing  of  Lamentations  and  probably  by 
Baruch's  edition  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  and 
the  Book  of  Obadiah  is  also  to  be  located  in  the  same 
period.    The  exile  was  a  time  fniitful  in  literary 


production,  including  the  Deuteronooiic  redaetiai 
of  Judge»-King8  except  Ruth,  the  union  of  tk  J, 
E,  and  Deuteronomic  narratives,  the  iaue  d  k. 
xl.-lv.  (or  bdi.),  possibly  the  HolinesB  Oode  (Lsr. 
xvii.-xxvi.),  and  other  beginnings  of  the  Priest  Code. 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  belong  to  the  period  foDoi^ 
ing  the  return,  or  520-518.    The  eariy  part  d  tb 
fifth  centuiy  doubtless  saw  the  practical  compMn 
of  the  Priest  Code  and  its  blending  with  the  HoliiiH 
Code,  and  the  completion  of  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  (chaps.  Ivi.  [or  lxii.}-lzvi.).  Between  460iBi 
400  the  Book  of  Ruth,  the  prophecies  of  Ifahdi, 
the  documents  used  in  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  chapta 
inserted  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  (such  ss  chip, 
xxxiv.)  were  written.    The  next  century  (400-900 
B.C.)  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  PentJUaxk 
by  the  interweaving  of  all  the  documents,  the  oon- 
pletion  of  the  books  from  Genesis  to  IQngs,  the  mt 
of  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  the  compilation  of  Prov- 
erbs, the  wTiting  of  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  and  d  Job, 
while  the  nucleus  of  the  Psalter,  consisting  of  h. 
iii  .-xli .,  was  expanded  by  the  addition  of  booksii.-iiL 
(Ps.  xlii.-lxxxix.),  and  it  maybe  that  Zech.ix.-iiT. 
is  to  be  put  in  this  period.    To  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  Canticles  is  sometimes  assigned.   TIk 
work  of  the  Chronicler  (I-II  Chronicles,  Esra-Nehe- 
miah)  is  ^ith  great  confidence  placed  about  300  b.c. 
Ecclesiastes  is  put  late  in  the  next  century,  Esther 
is  not  regarded  as  earlier  than  200-150,  whfle  Danid, 
considered  the  latest  book  in  the  canon  (unlea 
Esther  postdates  it),  is  dated  168-165,  while  the 
completion  of  the  Psalter  is  put  about  140.    Al- 
though for  the  later  books  the  dates  given  an 
regarded  as  indicated  by  facts  which  are  reasonably 
certain,  and  on  which  there  is  a  growing  consensus, 
for  the  postponement  of  the  beginning  of  literaiy 
work  as  exemplified  in  the  Pentateuch  the  critia 
rely  not  merely  on  data  suppUed  by  the  documents 
themselves,  but  on  the  general  principle  that  ad- 
vancement in  culture  and  a  certain  fixity  of  insti- 
tutions and  life  are  required  before  writing  may 
take  form.    Tliis  seems  to  be  the  law  of  literary 
development.    See  Bibucal  Introduction,  I.,  and 
the  articles  on   the  separate  books,  in  wiiich  the 
positions  taken  above  as  to  the  dates  will  be  found 
to  be  traversed.     It  was  not  thought  desirable  to 
have  a  separate  article  upon  these  differences. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

m.  Hebrew  Poetry :  Antiquity  throws  little  light 

upon  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry.    Josephus  and 

some  of  the  fathers  incidentaiUy  spoke 

I.  Recogni-  of  metrical  form;  and  medieval  rabbis 

tion  of  adduced  the  '^  parallelism  of  mem- 
the  Nature  bers  "  as  characteristic,  but  viewed  the 
of  Hebrew  subject  from  a  rhetorical  or  exegetical 

Poetry,  point  of  view  (Ibn  Ezra  on  Ps.  ii. 
3;  Isa.  xiv.  11);  for  others,  however. 
Biblical  poetry  had  so  httlc  attraction  that  they, 
like  Judah-ha-Levi,  considered  that  Old  Testament 
poetry  excelled  all  other  just  because  it  lacked 
artistic  form.  During  and  after  the  Reformation 
exegetes  were  concerned  only  with  the  religious 
content  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  reaction  against  orthodoxy  set  in  that 
literary  characteristics  received  attention.  In  1753 
appeared   Bishop   Lowth's  still   authoritative  De 
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wen  HebriBorum  (Eng.  transl.,  Lectures  on 
red  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  2  vols.,  London, 
in  which  he  treated  (1)  the  meter,  (2)  ''  the 
lie  style,"  (3)  the  different  kinds  of  poetry, 
it  importance  is  the  nineteenth  lecture  on 
rallelism  of  members,  which  parallelism  he 

into  synonymous  (Ps.  cxiv.  1  sqq.)  anti- 
(Prov.  xxvii.  6-7),  and  synthetic  (Ps.  xix. 

To  this  work  Herder  furnished  an  excellent 
aent  in  Vom  Geist  der  dfrdischen  Poesie 
,  Dessau,  1782-«3,  Eng.  transl.,  T?ie  Spirit 
rew  Poetry,  Burlington,  Vt.,  1833).  With 
options,  mainly  purely  metrical  questions, 
ics  included  in  this  branch  of  Old  Testa- 
tudy  have  been  avoided  by  modem  exe- 

full  justification  Kuenen  has  denied  Keil's 
ion  that  Hebrew  poetry  is  the  fruit  of  relig- 
I  that  therefore  the  Hebrews  never  had  any 
poetry.  Keil  overlooked,  on  the  one  hand, 
tras  in  the  interest  of  religion  that  the  com- 
;  the  Old  Testament  selected  as  its  contents 
emed  most  important  to  them  and  no  doubt 
lumanity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 

Old  Testament  still  contains  many 
»loy-  traces  of  non-religious  poetry.  That 
of  song  and  poem  had  an  important  place 
try  in  the  life  of  old  Israel  is  seen  from 
[e-  the  facts  that  historians  referred  to  old 
rs.      songs,  and  that  prophets  adopted  their 

form.  It  is  provable  that  in  all  con- 
of  life  the  song  or  the  chant  was  heard — at 
ding  (Jer.  vii.  34,  xxv.  10;  I  Mace.  ix.  39), 
\t  of  a  king  (Ps.  xlv.);  lovers  broke  into  song 
1>2;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  32).  The  people  sang  in 
vest^field  (Ps.  Ixv.  13),  at  the  wine-press 
ri,  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30),  at  the  discovery  of 
ffum.  xxi.  17  sq.),  and  at  the  feast  (Isa.  v.  12; 
.  12).  Occasionally  at  the  feast  a  host  im- 
i  the  song  (Amos  vi.  5)  or  the  riddle  (Judges 
),  but  usually  singer  and  songstress  were 
I  to  entertain  the  guests  (II  Sam.  xix.  35; 
i  X.  12;  Eccles.  ii.  8;  compare  also  David's 
I  at  Saul's  court).  Everywhere  vocal  music 
Kpression  of  joy;  so  closely  are  they  related 
)  bard  seems  to  be  out  of  place  in  the  atmos- 
f  gloom  (Amos  viii.  10;  Job  xxi.  12;  Prov. 
).  Nevertheless,  death,  too,  called  forth  its 
miliar  form  of  poetry;  the  "  Lament,"  sung 
ned  mourning  women  (Jer.  ix.  17  sqq.;  cf. 
.  16)  no  doubt  in  a  stereotyped  form.  If  the 
d  was  a  king  or  a  hero,  real  poets  composed 
nents  (II  Sam.  i.  19  sqq.,  iii.  33  sq.;  II 
XXXV.  25).  The  sacrifice  of  the  virgin 
5r  of  Jephthah  was  annually  commemorated 
es  (Judges  xi.  40);  the  warriors  called  to 
)ther  in  rhythmic  shouts  (I  Sam.  xviii.  7, 
,  xxix.  5;  Judges  v.  29);  on  his  return  the 
ror  either  himself  sang  his  exploits  (Gen.  iv. 
dges  XV.  16),  or  employed  a  poet,  whose 
ike  that  of  Deborah,  became  the  sources  for 
orian  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  14,  27;  Josh.  x.  12-13 
V.  11).  Satire,  too,  was  clothed  in  poetry 
I  V.  16-17;  Hab.  ii.  6  sqq.;  Jer.  vii.  29; 
ix.  1,  xxvi.  17);  proverbs  and  parables  were 
I  poetic  measure  (Judges  ix.  7  sqq.;  II  Kings 


xiv.  9  sqq.;  II  Sam.  xii.  1  sqq.,  xiv.  6  sqq.),  which 
was  adopted  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  v.  1,  sqq., 
xxviii.  23  sqq.;  Ezek.  xvii.  2  sqq.)  and  the  teacher 
(Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes),  and  in  the  practise  of 
it  Solomon  was  considered  chief  (I  Kings  v.  12). 
How  valuable  the  Israelites  themselves  considered 
their  poetry  is  evinced  by  the  many  collections 
which  were  made;  thus,  one  containing  dirges  is 
mentioned  II  Chron.  xxxv.  25;  there  are  also  the 
older  "  Book  of  the  wars  of  Yahweh  "  (Num.  xxi. 
14-15)  and  the  "  Book  of  Jasher  "  (perhaps  "  The 
Book  of  the  Upright,"  Joshua  x.  12-13.). 

The  Old  Testament  teaches,  however,  that  poetry 

found  its  highest  development  in  the  sphere  of 

religion;    song,  music,  and  the  dance 

3.  ReligiouB  were  always  the  indispensable  form  of 
Use  of  the  cult  (Ex.  xxxii.  18;  Judges  xxi.  21 ; 
Poetry.      II  Sam.  vi.  5,  14);   a  very  old  song, 

with  which  the  ark  was  greeted,  is 
preserved  in  Num.  x.  35-36;  at  the  Ephraimitic 
sanctuaries  hymns  were  sung  to  harp  accompani- 
ment (Amos  V.  23),  and  in  Judah  to  that  of  the  pipe 
and  flute  (Isa.  xxx.  29.  After  the  return  there  were 
temple-singers  (Ezra  ii.  41)  who  sang  such  lyrics  as 
are  preserved  in  the  Psalter,  a  book  which  contains 
also  purely  individualistic  hymns  (xii.  1  sqq.,  xvii. 
12  sqq.,  xviii.  18  sqq.,  xx.  7  sqq.).  From  Jer.  xlv. 
3,  wbdch  sounds  like  a  citation,  and  from  Lamenta- 
tions, especially  chap,  iii.,  the  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  that  the  religious  lyric  was  well  developed 
long  before  the  Exile.  But  religious  poetry  found 
a  yet  wider  field,  for  the  style  of  the  prophets  is  so 
decidedly  rhythmical  that  rhetoric  immediately 
glides  over  into  poetry.  No  doubt  this  was  an 
inheritance  from  ancient  prophecy,  which  was 
accompanied  by  music  (I  Sam.  x.  5;  II  Kings  iii. 
15;  cf.  Ps.  xlix.  4).  The  teachers  of  wisdom  could 
not  dispense  with  poetry,  hence  the  proverb  is 
expressed  in  gnomic  form  with  its  parables  and 
rhythm;  even  Ecclesiastes,  though  ordinarily  col- 
orless and  devoid  of  music,  now  and  then  glides 
into  rhythm  (Eccles.  iii.  1-8,  xii.  1-4),  and  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Job  has  handled  a  religio- 
philosophical  problem  in  such  a  way  that  he  would 
have  been  one  of  humanity's  greatest  poets  had  not 
the  theologian  in  him  dominated  the  poet. 

Thus  it  appears  that  any  presentation  of  Hebrew 
poetry  is  linoited  to  the  religious  Uterature  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  results  would  have  to  be  mod- 
ified were  secular  poetry  as  plentifully  preserved 
as  is  the  religious.     Consequently  a  definite  answer 

can  not    be  given    to    the  question 

4.  The  Epic  whether  or  not  the  Hebrews  had  a 
and  the  drama;  only  this  may  be  said,  that 
Drama      none  has  been  preserved,  for  the  Song 

Lacking,  of  Solomon,  if  rightly  understood,  is 
not  a  drama,  and  Job  is  a  collection  of 
monologues  and  dialogues  held  together  by  nar- 
rative. Still,  from  all  this  the  inference  is  not 
necessary  that  the  Israelites  in  their  secular  poetry 
had  no  drama,  but  the  salient  characteristic  of 
Semitic  poetry  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  dramatic 
art  among  the  Hebrews  extremely  doubtful.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  epic,  which  is  hardly  conceivable 
in  a  prophetic  atmosphere  that  as  a  rule  excludes 
every  mythological  element.    But  since  at  least  one 
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Semitic  people,  the  Babylonians,  had  the  epic,  it 
seems  likely  that  Israel,  too,  had  once  epic  poetry, 
and  reminiscences  or  suggestions  of  such  a  form  are 
still  found,  though  they  are  used  merely  for  dec- 
orative piupose  (Job  iii.  8,  ix.  13;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13-14). 
But  if  one  understand  by  epic  only  hero-stories 
in  poetic  form,  then  the  Hebrews  had  much  of  such 
poetry.  K  now,  with  this  reservation,  one  would 
get  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
he  would  find  a  good  aid  in  the  Old  Testament 
division  of  this  variety  of  literature  into  lyric  song 
and  proverb.  The  lyric  song  in  the  secular  field 
embraces  love-songs,  war-songs,  and  dirges,  all  of 
which  are  found  in  the  religious  area, 
5.  Forms  as  given  in  Ps.;  Ex.  xv.;  Deut.  xxxii.; 
Mentioned  I  Sam.  ii.;  Nahum  i.;  Hab.  iii.,  and 
in  the  Old  Lamentations.  As  special  kindis  of 
Testament  poetry  the  Old  Testament  mentions  the 
prayer-hymn  (Ps.  Ixxi.  1 ;  Hab.  iii.  1,  cf. 
Ps.  Ixxii.  20)  and  the  song  of  praise  (Ps.  cxlv.  1 ).  The 
"  proverb  "  has  a  far  wider  range.  This  is  directed 
rather  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  feeling,  is  com- 
plex, combines  apparently  heterogeneous  elements, 
and  gives  in  condensed,  often  enigmatical,  form  an 
experience  or  a  moral  truth  (cf.  I  Sam.  xxiv.  14; 
Ezek.  xii.  22-23,  xviii.  2;  Prov.  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1); 
it  is  used  by  the  philosopher  (Job  xxvii.  1,  xxix.  1), 
the  seer  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18),  the  allegorizer  (Ezek. 
xvii.  2,  xxiv.  3),  and  the  mocker  (Isa.  xiv.  4;  Mic. 
ii.  4;  Hab.  ii.  6).  The  following  is  the  range  of  the 
use  of  the  proverb:  (1)  in  sentences  like  those  just 
given,  riddles,  and  dark  sayings  (Prov.  i.  6);  (2) 
it  means  the  riddle  proper  (Judges  xiv.  12  sqq.; 
I  Kings  X.  1);  (3)  it  stands  for  fables  (Judges  ix. 
7-8;  II  Kings  xiv.  ^10);  (4)  for  parables  (II  Sam. 
xii.  1  sqq.,  xiv.  6  sqq.;  Isa.  v.  1  sqq.,  xxviii.  23 
sqq.);  (5)  for  allegories  (Ezek.  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  3); 
(6)  for  satires  and  mockeries  (Hab.  ii.  6);  (7)  for 
expressions  of  wisdom  (Ps.  xlix.;  Prov.  i.-ix.;  Eccles. ; 
Job);  (8)  for  didactic  presentation  of  history 
(Ps.  xcv.,  Ixxviii.);  (9)  and  for  prophetic  literature 
(Num.  xii.  8,  xxiii.  7,  18;  Dan.  v.  12).  But  the 
line  between  the  lyric  and  the  proverb  is  not  sharply 
drawn,  and  the  two  overlap  and  interchange. 

Absolute  certainties  about  the  artistic  form  of 
Hebrew  poetry  are  very  few;  still  it  may  be  said 
that  criticism  has  established  the  following  facts: 
(1)  Poetry  is  not  satisfied  with  ordi- 
6.  Charac-  nary  diction,  but  searches  for  sonorous, 
teristics  of  rare,  ancient  expressions;  it  often  uses 
Hebrew     a  different  relative,  longer  pronominal 
Poetry,      suffixes,  different  nominal  endings,  and 
has  a  preference  for  alliteration,  asso- 
nances and  word  pictures;    of  a  conscious  use  of 
rime    for    metrical    purposes   there   is   no    trace. 
(2)  Owing  to  its  kinship  to  music  and  the  dance, 
poetry  demands  a  form  controlled  by  rhythm.    But 
here  is  the  least  known  area,  for,  whereas  the  Arabs 
had  a  developed  meter  long  before  they  knew  how 
to  write,  the  Old  Testament  poetry  takes  such  form 
that  many  have  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  a  meter 
at  all,  in  the  place  of  which  they  discover  merely 
the  "  thought-rhythm,"  the  so-called  "  parallelism 
of  members."     The  simplest  form  of  this  is  the 
sjmonymous  parallelism,  in  which  the  second  part 
of  the  line  or  verse  rei)eats  in  different  form  the 


sense  of  the  first  (Ps.  ii.  4;  Job  vi.  8;  Isa.  v.  7; 
Song  of  Sol.  viii.  6);  at  times  only  a  part  of  the 
^rst  line  is  repeated  (Job  iii.  8),  or  the  picture  is 
followed  by  the  fact  (Prov.  ii.  22;  Job  vii.  9); 
at  times  the  two  members  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  a  coin 
(Song  of  Sol.  vii.  10).  A  second  form  is  known  as 
the  antithetical,  in  which  the  sense  of  the  two  mem- 
bers is  opposed  (Ps.  xviii.  27;  Prov.  xi.  1).  Besides 
these  two  varieties,  Lowth  names  a  third,  the  syn- 
thetic, in  which  the  members  merely  hang  together 
without  being  parallel  or  antithetic  (cf.  Ps.  iii.  2, 
xi.  3,  xxix.  1;  Job  xiii.  16,  xxxiii.  29;  Prov.  ii.  31; 
Ex.  XV.  16).  Ordinarily  the  parallelism  has  two 
members,  at  times  three  (Song  of  Sol.  iv.  10;  Ps.  ii. 
2,  vi.  6,  liv.  3),  four  (Ps.  cxiv.  1-2;  Deut.  xxxii.  11; 
Judges  V.  4, 14),  and  even  as  many  as  six  (Lam.  i.  1). 
(3)  Altogether  different  is  the  problem,  however,  if 
the  search  is  for  the  resolution  of  Hebrew  poetry 
into  a  true  rhythm  and  if  parallelism  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  frequent  accompaniment.  Merx,  for 
example,  sees  in  parallelism  merely  a  rhetorical  law 
which  may  accompany,  but  does  not  constitute,  the 
poetic  form,  and  Grimme  goes  so  far  as  to  deduce 
parallelism  directly  from  the  rhythm.  Here  appears 
the  question  often  affirmatively  answered,  and  as 
frequently  answered  in  the  negative,  whether  or 
not  a  meter  can  be  pointed  out  in  Hebrew  poetiy. 
The  assertion  that  the  Israelites  had  a  verse  measure 
is  old.  Josephus  says  that  Moses  wrote  two  poems 
in  hexameter  (Ex.  xv.;  Deut.  xxxii.),  and  David 
some  in  trimeters,  and  others  in  pentameter. 
Similar  claims  are  found  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome; 
and  the  latter  discovers  in  Job  the  hexameter,  in 
Lam.  i.,ii.,  iv.,  the  Sapphic  measure,  and  in  Lam.  iii. 
the  trimeter.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  these  authors  were  endeavor- 
ing to  remove  the  prejudice  of  their  readers  against 
the  Hebrew,  and,  on  the  other,  that  only  by  com- 
paring the  Hebrew  with  the  Greek  could  they  make 
Hebrew  poetry  intelligible;  nevertheless  their  tes- 
timony, especially  that  of  Jerome,  is  of  importance. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  discovery  of  a  meter 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  textual  critic  and  the 
exegete,  consequently  a  number  of  scholars  have 
set  themselves  the  task  of  searching  for  the  key  to 
this  mystery.  They  fall  into  two  groups,  the  one 
of  which  (represented  by  Merx,  Bickell,  Gietmann) 
tries  to  find  the  same  meter  as  is  found  in  Syriac 
poetry,  Servian  hero-tales,  and  new  Romance  p)octiy 
where  the  rhythm  is  produced  by  a  definite  number 
of  syllables.  Bickell,  the  ablest  champion  of  this 
theory,  claims  that  in  the  verse  every  other  syllable 
is  accented,  and  that  in  the  foot  the  accent  always 
falls  on  the  penultimate;  consequently,  that  in 
verses  of  even  number  of  syllables  the  measure 
would  be  trochaic,  in  those  of  uneven  number, 
iambic;  and  he  has  formulated  a  complete  system 
of  rules,  in  accordance  with  which  different  syllables 
may  at  times  be  dropped,  the  half-vowels  counted 
or  omitted,  the  suflfixes  changed,  and  so  on.  The 
other  group  (Ley,  Neteler,  Briggs,  Grimme,  Duhm, 
Bertholet,  Gunkel)  counts  only  the  tone-beat, 
regarding  the  unaccented  and  slightly  accented 
syllables  between  the  tone-beats  as  unessential  to 
the  meter.     Ley  has  found  hexameters,  octameteis, 
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decameteiiB,  and  elegiac  pentameters,  which  may 
be  divided  into  smaller  parts  and  interchange  with 
ooe  another.    Grimme,  however,  has  his  strophes 
consist  of  from  two  to  four  verses  with  from  two  to 
five  tone-beats,  but  thinks  that  the  verses  must 
hive  the  same  measure;    consequently  verses  of 
four  beats  and  three  beats,  or  of  four  and  five  beats, 
ire  not  interchangeable,  while  those  of  foiu-  may 
interchange  with  verses  of  two  beats,  and  verses 
with  five  beats    (24-3)   interchange   with  verses 
of  two  and  three  be&ts.     In  general  agreement  with 
this  scheme  are  the  conclusions  of  the  exhaustive 
investigation  of  Sievers,  who  found,  however,  a 
definite  rhythm,  fitted  both  for  song  and  recitation, 
the  so-caUed  pseudo-anapest  meter.    But  too  much 
caution  can  not  be  exercised  in  judgment  of  these 
systems,  for  in  all  there  are  admitted  difficulties. 
E\-ery  system  of  metrics  rests  not  only  upon  laws, 
but  upon  incalculable  quantities,  which  no  acutcncss 
can  discover  where  every  tradition  is  wanting.    But 
difficulty  attends  search  for  the  laws  of  expres- 
sion, inasmuch  as  the  original  pronunciation  is  no 
longer  certainly  known.    Moreover,  the  text  is  by  no 
means  certain;  in  places  it  is  demonstrably  corrupt. 
Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the  uncertain  bound- 
aries of  Hebrew  poetry.    The  Masoretes  have  fur- 
nished only  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job  with  poetical 
accentuation;  but  this  is  decidedly  erroneous,  since 
other  books  contain  poetry.     In  dilTerent  composi- 
tions  different  forms  may  be  expected,   as,   for 
instance,  in  the  recited  speech  and  the  chanted  song ; 
and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most  proph- 
ecy contains  true  poetry,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  authors  felt  themselves  bound  to  any  par- 
ticular meter.     Bickell  is  able  to  remove  all  of  these 
objections  by  citing  Syriac  analogies,  but  proof  is 
entirely  lacking  that  the  Hebrews  had  the  same 
method  of  making  poetry  as  the  Syrians.  Moreover, 
Bickell  18  forced  to  ignore  the  Masoretic  notations. 
and    his  eystem   is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with 
Josephus's  and  Jerome 's  statements.    More  probable 
is  tbe  other  system,  though  Ley  and  Grimme  with 
their  rules  go  far  beyond  recognized  knowledge.    In 
favor  of  this  system  there  are  strong  reasons:  in 
the  first  place,  the  Masoretic  accentuations  can  be 
utilized;   in  the  second  place,  good  results  are  ob- 
tainaUe  in  spite  of  a  doubtful  text;  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  denied  that  double  verses  of  three  plus  three 
tone-beats  occur  so  frequently  that  they  may  be 
eooceived  as  governing  the  normal  meter  of  the 
Israelites;  and  besides,  the  system  harmonizes  ^ith 
the  statements  of  Josephus  and  Jerome.    To  this 
it  must  be  added  that  there  are  remarkable  analogies 
in  Babylonian  literatiuie     Another  form  of  Hebrew 
poetry,   the  so-called  ^inah  or  dirge-meter,  has 
been  richly  illuminated  through  the  investigations 
of  Budde.    This  is  a  common  line  followed  by  a 
■bolter  broken  one,  usually  three  tone-beats  fol- 
lowed by  two,  in  wliich  Ley  and  Grimme  see  lines 
of  five  tone-beats  (Amos  v.  2;  Ezek.  xix.  2;   Isa.  i. 
21  sqq.,  xiv.  4  sqq.;    Lam.  i.-iv.);    this  measure 
aeems  most  fit  to  represent  the  mood  of  the  mourn- 
ing-women.    When  this  meter  is  found  in  such 
poems  as  Ps.  xix.  7,  sqq.  Ixv.  5-8,  Ixxxiv.  1  sq.,  ci.; 
Lsa.  xxxii.  &-14,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
poetic  device.     (5)  Finally  the  Old  Testament  has 


alphabetical  (acrostic)  poems,  Ps.  ix.-x.,  xxv.,  xxxiv., 
xxxvii.,  cxi.,  cxii.,cxix.,cxlv.;  Lam.  i.-iv.;  Prov.  xxxi. 
10  sqq.,  and  no  doubt  Nahum  i.  2-ii.  3  (according 
to  Bickell  also  Ecclus.  li.  13-20).  Among  these  are 
many  variations,  from  such  Psalms  as  cxi.  and  cxii., 
in  which  a  new  letter  begins  every  half-verse,  to 
Ps.  cxix.,  where  every  letter  is  eight  times  repeated 
as  an  initial.  In  some  the  alphabetical  order  is 
barely  visible  (Ps.  ix.  sq.;  Nahum  i),  a  fact  which 
can  be  due  only  to  faulty  transmission;  indeed,  it 
seems  that  Gunkel  and  Bickell  have  been  able  prac- 
tically to  reconstruct  the  Nahiun  passage.  These 
alphabetical  songs  tell  further  that  the  poets  devel- 
oped the  stanza  in  its  unity,  and  in  complexity 
carried  it  at  least  as  far  as  to  the  length  of  sixteen 
lines,  as  in  Ps.  cxix.;  a  further  development  was  the 
refrain  used  in  Ps.  xlii.  5,  11,  xliii.  5, 11,  lix.  9,  17, 
Ixxx.  3,  7,  19;  also  in  the  Prophets,  Amos  i.  3,  6. 
A  variation  of  this  is  found  in  the  repetition  of  the 
opening  verse  (Isa.  v.  8,  11,  18,  22;  Hab.  ii.  9,  12, 
15).  Considering  such  facts  as  these,  many  students 
have  followed  Kdster  in  supposing  that  all  Old 
Testament  poetry  must  be  compased  of  stanzas; 
but  a  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  single  lines  (so  Sommer,  Delitzsch) 
or  the  distich  or  tristich  (so  Hupfeld)  should  be 
considered  the  unit  of  the  stanza.  This  question 
has  found  an  elaborate  treatment  in  D.  H.  MuUer's 
Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  ursprunglichen  Form  (Vienna, 
1896),  but  his  results  appear  to  be  as  doubtful  as 
Bcrtholet's  division  of  Ezek.  xv.  and  Bickell's  and 
Duhm's  of  Job  iii.  (F.  Buhl.) 

Biblioqrapht:  I.  From  tho  comparative  standpoint  con- 
sult: W.  Gescnius,  Geschichte  der  h^diachen  Spracht  und 
Schrift,  LeipHic,  1815;  E.  Kenan,  HxBt.  g&nh-ale  dea  languea 
ahnitiquea,  Paris,  1863;  B.  Stade,  Emeute  Priifung  dea 
zvnachen  dem  phoniziachen  und  /i^&iachen  VerwaruUr- 
achaftagradea,  Ijcip^ie,  1875;  F.  Hommel.  Die  aemitiaehen 
Volker  und  Sprachen,  Leipsic,  1883;  P.  de  I^Agarde, 
Ud)eraichi  iiber  die  im  Aramiiiach,  Arainach  und  Hebrdiach 
Ubiiche  Bildung  der  Nomina,  Gottingcn,  1889;  W.  Wright. 
Leciurea  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guagea,  Cambridge,  1890;  J.  Earth,  Die  Nominalbildung 
in  den  aemitiaehen  Sprachen,  LeipHic,  1894 ;  O.  E.  Lind- 
bcrg,  Vcrgleichende  Grammatik  der  aemitiaehen  Sprachen, 
Gothenbcrg,  1898;  Ii.  Zimmem.  Vergleichende  Gram' 
matik  der  aemitiaehen  Sprachen,  Berlin,  1898;  T.  N6l- 
doke.  Die  aemitiaehen  Sprachen,  Leipsic.  1899. 

On  tho  history  of  tho  study  of  the  Hebrew  language: 
H.  Ewald  and  L.  Dukes,  Beitrdge  zur  Geachichte  der  dUea- 
ten  Au^legung  und  Spracherkldrung  dea  A.  T.,  Stuttgart, 
1844;  H.  Hupfeld,  De  rei  grammatico'  apud  Jud(eoa  initiia 
antiquiaaimiaque  acriploribua,  Halle,  1846;  L.  Geiger,  Daa 
Studium  der  hehrdiachen  Sprache  in  Deulachland,  Breslau, 
1870;  A.  Berliner,  Beitrdge  zur  hebrdiachen  Grammatik  im 
Talmud  und  Midraach,  Berlin,  1879;  S.  Baer  and  H.  L. 
Strack,  Dikduke  ?M-teamim  dea  Ben  Aacher,  Leipsic,  1879; 
W.  Bacher,  Die  hebrdiacke  Spraehwiaaenachaft  vom  10.  bia 
zum  16.  Jahrhundert,  Leipsic,  1892;  idem.  Die  Anfdnge 
der  hebrdiachen  Grammatik.  ib.  1895;  £.  Nestle,  Mar- 
ginalien  und  Matcrialen,  Tubingen,  1893.  Grammars  and 
lexicons  are  by:  W.  Geseniud,  Hebrdiache  Grammatik, 
Leipsic.  1813,  26th  ed.  by  E.  Kautzsch,  1902,  Eng.  transl., 
Edinburgh,  1880;  idem,  Auafilhrlichea  grammatiach-krili- 
achea  Lehrgebdude  der  hebrdiachen  Sprache,  ib.  1817; 
idem,  Theaanma  philologicua  critiaia  lingucr  htbraica  .  .  . 
V,  T.,  ib.  1835-58;  J.  Olshausen.  Lebrbuch  der  hdnrdiachen 
Sprache,  Brunswick.  1861;  F.  BOttcher.  AuafGhrlithea  Lehr- 
buch  der  ?iebrdiachen  Sprache,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1866-68;  H. 
Ewald,  Lehrbuch  der  hebrdiachen  Sprache,  Gdttingen,  1870, 
Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh.  1879;  B.  Stade,  Lehrbuch  der 
hebrdiachen  Grammatik,  Leipsic.  1879;  E.  Konig,  Lehr- 
gebdude der  hebrdiachen  Sprache,  ib.  1881-97;  A.  MQller, 
Outlinea  of  Hebrew  Syntax,  Edinburgh,  1888;  S.  R.  Driver, 
Uae  of  the  Tenaea  in  Hebrew,  London,  1892;    F.  Brown* 
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8.  R.  Driver,  and  C.  A.  Briggs,  A  Hebrew  and  Enoli»h 
Lexicon  of  the  O.  T.,  Oxford,  1892-1006;  C.  Siegfried 
and  B.  Stade,  Hebrdiechee  Wdrterhuch  turn  A.  T.,  Leipsio, 
1893;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Hibreu)  Syntax,  Edinburgh,  1896; 
J.  R.  Kennedy,  Hebrew  Synonyme,  London.  1898;  J.  D. 
Wijnkoop,  Hebrew  Syntax,  ib.  1898.  Consult  also  the 
literature  under  Masorah. 

II.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  to  be  studied  with  the 
help  of  the  works  mentioned  in  and  under  Biblical  Intro- 
DUcrioN,  especially  such  as  Driver,  Inirodtuiion.  A  very 
helpful  book  is  the  Beilage  of  E.  Kautssch  to  his  HeUige 
Sekrift  dee  A.  T.,  Freiburg.  1896.  Eng.  transl.,  OiMine  of 
the  Hiet.  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1898.  The  best  book  in 
English,  which  covers  all  phases  of  the  subject,  is  C.  A. 
Briggs,  The  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  New  York,  1899. 
The  subject  of  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  litera- 
ture has  during  the  past  decade  awakened  wide  interest. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  works  evoked  by  this  new 
movement:  Tfu  Bible  as  Literature,  by  various  hands. 
New  York.  1896;  S.  Leathes.  The  Claime  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ib.  1897;  I.  Abrahams,  Chapters  on  Jewish  Litera- 
ture, ib.  1899;  R.  Moulton.  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible, 
Boston,  1899;  idem.  Short  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Bible,  ib.  1903;  L.  Abbott,  Life  and  Literature  of 
the  Hebrews,  ib.  1901;  J.  P.  Peters,  Early  Hebrew  Story, 
New  York,  1904;  M.  Dods.  The  Bible,  iU  Origin  and 
Natiare,  ib.  1905;  C.  F.  Kent.  The  Origin  and  Permanent 
Value  of  the  O.  T.,  ib.  1906;  idem.  The  Student's  O.  T., 
vols,  i.,  ii.,  iv.  (the  introductions  and  appendices  are 
of  special  value);  N.  Mann,  The  Evolution  of  a  Oreat 
Literature,  Boston,  1905;  J.  H.  Gardiner.  The  Bible 
as  English  Literature,  New  York,  1906:  W.  F.  Adeney. 
How  to  Read  the  Bible,  New  York,  1907.  A  book  not 
antiquated  is  J.  Fiirst,  Geschichte  der  biblischen  Lit- 
eratur,  Leipsic,  1867-70.  For  a  survey  of  the  conserva- 
tive literature  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  literature 
imder  Biblical  Criticibm,  where  the  works  of  Beattie. 
Munhall.  Green,  and  Orr  are  mentioned  and  do  justice 
to  the  case  for  the  traditional  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 

0.  T. 

III.  In  addition  to  the  works  of  Herder  and  Lowth 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  dissertation  of  the  latter  in  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah  is  to  be  noted.  The  subject  is 
usually  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  the  commen- 
taries on  the  books  which  contain  poetry,  and  especially 
those  on  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books.  For  the 
English  student  the  best  summary  is  in  C.  A.  Briggs. 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  chaps,  xiv.-xvii.,  New  York, 
1899.  Consult  further  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry: 
Kdster,  in  TSK,  iv.  (1831),  40  sqq.;  F.  Delitssch,  Zur 
Oeschichte  der  jUdischen  Poesie,  Leipsic,  1836;  J.  G.  Wen- 
rich,  De  poeseos  HebraictB  .  .  .  indole,  ib.  1843;  E.  Meier, 
Die  Form  der  hebrSiischen  Poesie,  Tubingen,  1853;  idem. 
Geschichte  der  poetischen  National- Literatur,  Berlin,  1856; 

1.  Taylor,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  London,  1861;  H. 
Ewald.  Dichler  des  Alien  Bundes,  G6ttingen,  1868,  Eng. 
transl..  Poetical  Books  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1880;  H. 
Steiner.  Ueber  h^r&ische  Poesie,  Basel,  1873;  Budde.  in 
TSK,  1874.  pp.  747  sqq.;  ZATW,  ii  (1882).  1  sqq..  49 
sqq.,  iii  (1883).  299  sqq..  xi  (1891),  234  sqq.,  xii  (1892), 
31  sqq..  261  sqq.;  A.  Werfer.  Die  Poesie  der  Bibel, 
Tflbingcn,  1876:  G.  Bickcll.  Metrices  BibliccB  regulm 
exemplis  Ulustratce,  Innsbruck.  1879;  idem,  Carmina 
V.  T.  metrice,  ib.  1882;  idem,  in  ZDMG,  1880,  pp. 
657  sqq,;  H.  Gietmann,  De  re  metrica  Hebrceorum,  Frei- 
burg. 1879;  B.  Neteler,  GrundzUge  der  hebrdischen  Met- 
rik  der  Psalmen,  Miinster.  1879;  W.  Wickca.  The 
Accentuation  of  the  Three  So-called  Poetical  Books  of 
the  O.  T.,  Oxford.  1882;  M.  Heilprin.  The  Historical 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  2  vols..  New  York.  1879- 
1880;  G.  H.  Gilbert,  The  Poetry  of  Job,  Chicago,  1889; 
H.  Hartmann,  Die  hebraische  Verskunst,  Berlin.  1894;  H. 
Grirarae,  in  ZDMG,  1  (1896),  529  sqq.:  P.  Vetter.  Die 
Metrik  des  Buches  Hiobs,  Freiburg,  1897:  P.  Ruben,  in 
JQR.  xi  (1899).  431  sqq.;  E.  Sicvers.  Metrische  Studien, 
2  vols.,  Leip.sic.  1901-05;  O.  Hauner,  Die  Urform  der 
Psalmen.  Das  erste  Buch  des  Psalters  in  metrischer  Um- 
schrift  und  Uebersetzung,  Grossenhain,  1907;  B.  Marr, 
Altjiidische  Sprache,  Metrik  und  Lunartheosophie,  part  i.. 
Dux.  1907:  E.  Kdnig.  Die  Poesie  des  A.  T.,  Leipsic.  1907; 
DB,  iv.  2-13;  EB.  iii.  3793-3804:  JE,  x.  93-100; 
while  the  files  of  the  JBL  and  PSBA  contain  very 
much  that  is  pertinent,  especially  in  treatment  of  in- 
dividual book.'. 
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HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 

Title  and  Destination  (SI).        Authorship.       Definite 
Contents  (S  2).  Data  (S  5). 

The  Readers  (S  3).  Tradition  of  Pauline  Au- 

Date  (S  4).  thorship  (S  6). 

Ascription  to  Barnabas  and  Apollos  (S  7). 

Although  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  one  of  the 
most  important  doctrinal  works  comprised  in  the 
New  Testament,  its  author  can  not  be  determined 
with  certainty  either  from  ecclesiastical  tradition 
or  by  modem  critical  research;  nor  is  there  any 
notable  tradition  from  which  to  identify  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  beyond  the  vague  "  to 
Hebrews  "  written  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

Although  the  title  is,  of  course,  not  of  the  author's 
writing,  it  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  epistle,  which  was  uni- 
I.  Title  formly  called  ''  the  Epistle  to  the 
and  Hebrews  "  by  the  year  200,  among 
Destination,  writers  and  churches  that  differ  widely 
as  to  its  authorship  and  relation  to  the 
canon,  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  his  teacher 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.y  VI.  xiv.  2-4)  equally  with 
Tertullian  (De  pydicUiaf  xx.).  It  can  not  be  shown 
that  the  epistle  was  ever  read  without  this  title 
or  with  another.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  it  with  the  epistle  to  the  Laod- 
iceans  mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  16,  and  now  extant 
in  a  Latin  version;  and  still  more  groundless  at- 
tempts to  show  that  it  is  the  pseudo-Pauline 
epistle  "  To  the  Alexandrians,"  of  which  there  is 
no  certain  knowledge.  The  ancient  title,  dififering 
from  those  of  the  Pauline  epistles  in  that  the  recip- 
ients are  not  designated  by  their  place  of  residence, 
shows  that  the  author  of  the  title  wished  to  mark 
them  out  as  bom  Jews.  If  the  title  is  supposed  to 
give  the  original  destination  of  the  epistle  from 
tradition,  one  can  not  see  why  it  should  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Hebrew-speaking  part  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  or  to  a  particular  Jewish-Christian 
Church  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Hellenistic  part.  If  it  is  based  on  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  why 
a  work  written  in  such  good  Greek  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  addressed  to  Hebrew- 
speaking  Christians.  This  theory  did  not  create  the 
title,  but  from  the  title  Clement  evolved  the  theoiy 
that  the  epistle  was  first  written  in  Hebrew  and 
then  translated  by  Luke;  later  writers  repeated  this 
view,  some  substituting  Clement  of  Rome  for  Luke. 
The  weakness  of  this  hypothesis  is  now  generally 
recognized.  Even  if  it  be  established  that  the 
recipients  are  designated  as  Hebrews  with  reference 
to  their  nationaUty  and  not  to  their  language,  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow  that  the  Hebrews  of 
Jerusalem  or  Palestine  are  alone  meant,  as  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  his  teacher  (probably  Pantsenus), 
EuthaliiLs,  and  Ephraem  thought.  The  supposition 
that  all  Je\^ish  Christians  throughout  the  worid  are 
meant  is  excluded  by  xiii.  18-25.  The  addressing 
of  the  recipients  by  their  nationality  instead  of  by 
their  residence  (supposing  the  latter  to  have  been 
known)  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
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giver  of  the  title  knew  or  believed  the  epistle  to 
have  been  addressed  to  the  Jewish-bom  part  of  a 
definite  local  or  provincial  church.    This,  then,  is 
the  sense  of  the  title,  if  it  rests  on  a  tradition  going 
back  to  the  date  of  the  epistle's  composition.    It  is 
also  possible  that  the  title  merely  reproduces  the 
impression  made  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time  on  most  readers  of  the  epistle.    The  next 
impression  received  from  the  epistle  itself  as  to  the 
character  of  the  recipients  is  that  they  formed  a 
homogeneous  body.    Complete  similarity  between 
their  conditions  appears  in  the  references  to  the 
origin  of  their  belief  and  the  men  to  whom  they 
owe  it  (ii.  3,  4,  vi.  1,  xiii.  7),  to  the  duration  of 
their  adherence  to  the  faith  (v.  12);  to  their  showing 
of  its  results  by  works  of  mercy  (vi.  10),  and  their 
sufferings  for  it  (x.  32-34);  to  their  dispositions  and 
the  dangers  threatening  them.   That  they  as  well  as 
the  author  are  Jews  by  descent  is  evident  from 
numerous  passages  (i.  1,  iii.  9,  ii.  16,  xiii.  13;  cf. 
vL  12-18  with  I  Cor.  x.  1;  Gal.  iii.  7-29,  iv.  21-31; 
Rom.  iv.  11-18).    The  writer  considers  himself 
and  his  readers  the  direct  continuation  of  the  pre- 
Christian  people  of  Israel,  without  asking  how  they 
became  members  of  God's  household.    Although  he 
insiflta  on  the  universal  significance  of  the  death  of 
Ottist  (ii.  9,  15,   V.  9,  ix.  2^28),  he  regards  it  so 
entirely  &om  the  standpoint  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity that  it  almost  seems  as  if  he  knew  only  of 
its  atoning  operation  on  the  sins  not  atoned  for 
^nidertheold  covenant  (ix.  15,  xiii.  12;  cf.  Matt. 
i.  21),  and  considered  the  new  covenant  as  one 
which,  like  the  old,  was  only  for  the  people  to  which 
the  old  was  given  and  the  new  promised  (viii.  6-13, 
X.  16, 17). 

For  the  understanding  of  the  epistle  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  really  a  letter,  and  one 
with  a  practical  religious  purpose,  to 
2*  Con-     which  all  theoretical  expositions  are 
tentk      only  means.    Immediately  after   the 
fine  exposition  in  chapter  i.  the  prac- 
tical purpose  comes  out  in  the  earnest  warning  based 
wpon  it  (ii.  1-4).    After  the  second  theoretical  ex- 
position (ii.  5-18)  comes  the  exhortation  in  chapter 
iii.  only  broken  by  short  argumentative  bits.    The 
exhortation  in  iv.  14-16  is  justified  by  the  exposition 
of  the  Jewish  high-priesthood  and  the  royal  priest- 
hood of  duist.    And  the  passage  which  is  most 
Uke  a  doctrinal  dissertation  (vi.  13-x.  18)  is  antici- 
pated and   followed    by  much    strong   practical 
admonition   (v.  11-vi.  12,    x.  19-39),   and  again 
chapter  xi.  is  plainly  subordinate  to  the  warnings 
which  precede  and  follow  it.    If  in  some  places 
(iii.  12,  iv.  1, 11,  xii.  15, 16)  the  danger  of  individ- 
ual Ixp&e  is  mentioned,  the  whole  body  is  none  the 
leas  warned  not  to  fall  by  neglecting  the  message  of 
•alvatioQ  (ii.  1-3,  xii.  25),  not  to  tread  under  foot 
the  Skm  <k  God  and  crucify  him  afresh  (vi.  4-8, 
X.  2&-29).    In  spite  of  their  long  continuance  in  the 
Christian  faith,  they  are  still  in  the  position  of  new 
eonverts  who  need  to  be  taught  the  first  principles 
(v,   11-vi.  3).    A  general  relaxation  shows  itself 
(xii.  12);    their  patience  fails  (x.  36,    xii.  1-11). 
Lfloe  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  they  make 
eomparoons  between  what  they  have  given  up  and 
what    they  have  gained  in  exchange.    But  the 
v.— 13 


claims  which  they  make  are  such  as  only  those  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  old  covenant 
and  its  promises  could  make.  Not  only  in  order 
to  show  the  greater  responsibility  imposed  by  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  revelation  (ii.  1-4),  but  to 
remind  them  of  its  incomparable  excellence,  the  wri- 
ter shows  the  superiority  of  their  mediator  to  all 
mediators  of  the  old  covenant,  even  to  the  angels 
(i.).  What  they  find  unsatisfying  is  that  this  me- 
diator has  died  the  common  death  of  men  and  since 
that  has  been  invisible;  so  he  shows  them  how, 
precisely  in  order  to  be  their  redeemer,  Jesus  had  to 
partake  fully  of  the  conmion  lot  (ii.  5-18),  and  that 
only  through  his  death  and  consequent  exaltation 
could  he  be  the  high  priest  who  was  to  do  perfectly 
what  the  old  high  priests  had  done  only  in  type 
and  figure  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  a  royal  priest- 
hood (iv.  14-x.  18).  Jewish  Christians  have  thus 
incomparably  more  than  they  had  before  their  con- 
version; but  only  on  condition  of  holding  fast  to 
their  faith.  It  follows  that  the  danger  to  the  recip- 
ients of  the  epistle  was  not  the  being  led  by  false 
teachers  into  a  wrong  conception  of  the  Christian 
faith;  the  "  divers  and  str^mge  doctrines  "  men- 
tioned in  xiii.  9  are  only  of  subordinate  importance. 
Nor,  again,  is  it  that  of  falling  away  to  a  Judaizing 
Christianity  by  a  belief  of  their  own  in  the  Mosaic 
law  as  permanently  binding.  The  view  to  which 
the  Hebrews  are  inclined,  that  faith  in  the  crucified 
Jesus  does  not  compensate  for  the  trials  of  the 
Christian  life,  is  not  really  a  religious  doctrine  at  all. 
Against  a  genuine  Judaism  it  would  be  useless  to 
adduce  the  fact,  on  which  it  insisted  itself,  that  the 
promises  made  to  God*s  people  were  not  yet  all 
fulfilled,  but  were  certain  of  fulfilment.  But  there 
was  a  kind  of  Judaism  which  was  such  in  name  only 
— the  Judaism  of  the  high  priest  who  brought  about 
the  crucifixion,  and  of  Josephus,  who  betrayed  the 
hope  of  the  nation  to  the  Roman  emperor  for  the 
"  mess  of  pottage  "  of  coiu-t  favor  (Warsy  III.,  viii. 
9;  VI.,  V.  4).  Against  a  Judaism  like  this,  without 
faith  or  hope,  Paul  stood  with  the  Pharisees  (Acts 
xxiii.  6-9;  Rom.  x.  2);  and  it  was  to  such  a  Judaism 
that  the  recipients  of  this  letter,  to  judge  by  the 
expressions  of  its  author,  were  in  danger  of  falling 
away. 

The  opinion  represented    by  ROth   {Epistclam 

vulgo     "  ad     Hebraeos  "     iiucriptam  .  .  .  Leipsic, 

1836)  and  Von   Soden  (JPT,    1884, 

3.  The      pp.    435    sqq.,    627  sqq.)    that    the 

Readers,  epistle  was  addressed  to  Christians  of 
predominantly  pagan  origin  scarcely 
deserved  the  attention  it  received;  and  not  much 
more  tenable  is  that  which  prevailed  among  a 
number  of  the  older  commentators  (Bleek,  Riehm), 
that  the  recipients  were  still  taking  part  in  the 
Jewish  temple  worship  and  sacrifices,  and  held 
this  to  be  necessary  to  the  atonement  for  sin,  so 
that  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  was  to  reason  them 
out  of  this  and  its  practical  consequences.  Nor 
is  there  any  support  in  the  epistle  for  the  as- 
sumption that  the  recipients  were  residents  of 
Jerusalem  or  of  Palestine;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  other  theory  that  they  lived  in  Alex- 
andria and  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  temple 
at  Leontopolis.     The  view  brought  up   again  by 
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Hofmann,  that  they  were  Jewish  Christians  of  An- 
tioch  and  its  neighborhood  has  at  least  this  in  its 
favor,  that  the  appropriateness  of  what  is  said  in 
ii.  3,  V.  12,  vi.  10  may  be  historically  demonstrated 
(see  Acts  xi.  19  sqq.,  xii.  25,  xiii.  1).  But  there  is 
no  strong  probability  for  any  hypothesis  except 
the  one  first  put  forth  by  Wetstein  (in  his  ed.  of 
the  New  Testament,  ii.  386,  Amsterdam,  1752), 
that  the  recipients  are  to  be  looked  for  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  Rome.  Theodoret  argued  from  xiii.  24 
that  the  epistle  was  written  in  Italy;  and  while  one 
can  not  positively  assert  the  contrary  from  the 
designation  of  those  who  send  salutations  as  "  they 
of  Italy,"  it  seems  the  most  natural  construction. 
Instead  of  sending  greetings  from  all  the  Christians 
near  him  (I  Cor.  xvi.  20)  or  from  the  church  of  the 
place  where  he  is  (I  Pet.  v.  13),  the  writer  sends  them 
here  only  from  the  Christians  bom  in  Italy,  because 
they  would  have  a  special  interest  in  the  dwellers 
in  that  country.  Moreover,  in  xiii.  9  we  find  men- 
tion of  an  ascetic  tendency  related  to  that  discussed 
in  Rom.  xiv.  The  dispositions  of  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian majority  in  Rome  which  are  combated  in  Rom. 
ix.  1,  xi.  12,  might  have  developed  into  a  bitterness 
which  is  reproved  in  Hebrews.  The  first  traces  of 
the  influence  of  the  epistle  are  foimd  in  the  earliest 
writings  that  issued  from  the  Roman  Church, 
admittedly  in  the  epistle  of  Clement,  and  probably 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  fact  that  until 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  epistle  did  not 
belong  to  the  New  Testament  as  received  in  Rome 
would  be  explained  by  its  not  being  addressed  to  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  but  to  a  section  of  Roman 
Christians,  a  group  within  the  larger  body.  Those 
who  have  the  rule  over  them  in  their  narrower  circle 
(xiii.  17)  are  not  identical  with  "  all  them  that  have 
the  rule  over  you  "  in  xiii.  24,  whom  they  are  to 
salute,  and  similarly  "  all  the  saints  "  in  that  verse 
are  not  identical  with  those  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed.  According  to  x.  32,  they  have  at  some 
fairly  remote  period  suffered  severe  trials.  The 
statement  that  these  occurred  after  they  were 
illuminated  would  be  quite  superfluous  if  the  writer 
had  not  in  mind  a  contrast  with  other  such  trials 
which  they  had  endured  before  their  conversion. 
Under  Claudius,  probably  about  52,  the  Jews  were 
banished  from  Rome,  not  without  loss  of  property 
and  other  sufferings;  under  Nero,  in  64,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome,  for  the  most  part  of  Jewish  birth, 
suffered  much  more  severely.  Like  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  (Rom.  xvi.  3),  many  more  of  those  wlio 
left  Rome  as  Jews  under  Claudius  may  have 
returned  as  Christians  under  Nero,  or  have  been 
converted  after  their  return.  In  another  context 
they  are  reminded  of  the  deceased  preachers  and 
teachers  who  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood — thus  especially  Peter  and  Paul  (xiii.  7;  cf. 
Clement,  I  Cor.  v.). 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  epistle  was 
not  written  inmiediately  after  64-67,  but  probably 

in  75  at  the  earliest.     On  the  other 
4.  Date,     hand,  the  mention  of  Timothy,  and  the 

indisputable  use  made  of  the  epistle  by 
Clement  of  Rome  prevent  us  from  placing  the  date 
of  its  composition  as  late  as  the  closing  years  of  the 
first  century.     About  80  is  the  most  probable  date. 


The  groimds  adduced  for  a  date  earlier  thin  70  an 
mainly  the  same  as  are  used  to  prove  a  oootimiaace 
of  the  temple  worship  at  that  time,  and  M  litk 
them.  From  the  allegorical  employment  of  I^  aer. 
in  iii.  7  sqq.  it  may  be  assumed  that  forty  yean  bil 
elapsed  since  the  earthly  ministiy  of  Jesus,  tnd  tbk 
the  threatened  judgment  had  fallen  cm  the  iiiipeBi> 
tent  part  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Even  less  agreement  seems  to  have  been  readbd 

as  to  the  identity  of  the  author  than  as  to  Um 

recipients  of  the  letter.    It  may  be 

5.  Author-  hoped  that  the  notion  of  Schvegler  (in 
ship.        Daa  nachapostoUsche  ZeUaUer,  ii.  904- 

Definite     305,  TQbingen,  1846),  already  an^ 
Data.       disproved  by  Ktetlin  (in  Theoiogi^At 
Jahrbacher,  1853,  pp.  41(M2S,  1854, 
pp.  366-446,  463^(83),  that  the  writer  wiabed  to 
be  taken  for  Paul  without  being  Paul,  will  not 
again  be  brought  forward.    This  b  deprived  of  ill 
plausibility  by  the  lack  of  any  initial  salutation  or 
self-designation,  by  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  the 
allusions  to  the  writer's  personality,  and  by  the 
e\ddently  earnest  purpose  of  guarding  a  dide  oC 
readers  whose  internal  and  external  circumstancM 
are  clearly  marked  from  the  danger  of  apostasy. 
Equally  untenable  is  Overbeck's  theoiy  Uiat  the 
epistle  received  its  present  form  in  Alexandria  about 
160-170,  the  initial  salutation  with  the  real  writer*! 
name  having  been  dropped  and  the  last  four  venei 
added,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  it  off  as  an  epistk 
of  Paul,  and  thus  getting  it  included  in  the  camm 
(Zur  Qeachichte  dea  Kanoru,  pp.  1-70,  Chemnitit 
1880) .     The  bold  forger  whom  this  theoiy  supposei 
would  certainly  not  have  stopped  short  of  adding  a 
salutation  containing  Paul's  name,  which  alone  ooidd 
have  made  success  certain;    and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  on  this  h3rpothesis  the  fact  that 
those  parts  of  the  Church  (entirely  independent  of 
Alexandria)  in  which  the  epistle  was  not  thought 
canonical  should  also  have  lost  the  original  saluta- 
tion, and  should  have  either  considered  the  author 
ship  an  unsolved  problem  or  contented  themselves 
^-ith  the  decision  that  it  was  not  Pauline.     If  the 
epistle  originally  stood  in  its  present  form  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  author  was  a  Christian  of  Hebrew 
birth,  like  the  recipients;  tbat  he  owed  his  conver 
sion  to  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  (ii.  3);  that 
he  was  in  relation  with  Timothy  (xiii.  23);  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  community  addressed, 
but  had  spent  some  time  among  them  (xiii.  14),  and 
could  speak  to  them  with  the  authority  of  a  re- 
spected teacher. 

The  Alexandrian  Church  considered  the  epistle  to 

be  Pauline.    On  this  supposition,  and  without  a  hint 

of  any  contrary  opinion,   the  prede- 

6.  Tradi-  cessor  of  Clement  tried  to  explain  why 
tion  of  Paul  here,  contrary  to  his  custom,  did 
Pauline  not  address  his  readers  as  an  apostle; 
Author-     and  Clement  himself  in  like  manner, 

ship.  quoting  it  as  unquestionably  Pauline, 
attempted  to  explain  the  absence  of  the 
name  of  Paul.  When  he  speaks  of  Luke  as  the 
translator  and  points  to  a  similarity  of  style  between 
it  and  the  Acts,  he  shows  that  considerations  of 
literary  style  had  aroused  doubts  among  the  Alex- 
andrian scholars  as  to  the  Pauline  authorship.    Yet 
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[Church  adhered  to  ita  tradition.  The  com- 
ry  of  Origen,  more  apologetic  than  critical, 
•poses  Pauline  authorship — though  he  knows 
IS  received  as  Pauline  only  in  certain  chiurches 
>thers  reject  it  as  not  Pauline.  His  relations 
»ther  parts  of  the  Church,  including  Rome, 
ited  him  from  adhering  blindly  to  his  home 
on;  his  critical  sense  was  awakened  and  he 
»rced  to  admit  that  the  style  of  Hebrews  is 
ighly  different  from  that  of  Paul.  So  he 
x>  a  compromise — that  the  ideas  were  origi- 
'bill's,  that  they  were  given  from  memory,  and 
beir  literary  form  was  imparted  by  another, 
lexandrian  tradition  spread  first  in  the  East, 
I  probably  not  before  the  time  of  Origen. 
[renfi&us  and  his  disciple  Hippol3rtus  seem  to 
lenied  it,  and  this  was  the  attitude  of  the 
1  Church,  and  of  the  West  in  general,  until 
irth  century.  The  author  of  the  Muratorian 
snt  knows  of  only  seven  commimities  to  whom 
int)te,  and  does  not  even  mention  Hebrews 
;  the  pseudo-Pauline  writings.  Caius  of  Rome 
»nly  thirteen  Pauline  epistles;  and  in  the  days 
ebius  the  opponents  of  the  canonicity  of  the 
argued  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  received 
oe  as  Paul's.  Ambrosiaster  (q.v.)  docs  not 
t  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  epistles, 
fricans,  from  Cyprian  to  Optatus,  seem  not 
e  known  it  at  all;  it  is  not  in  their  canon  of 
Only  when  the  influence  of  the  East  upon 
est  increased  so  largely  after  the  middle  of 
irth  century  did  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
's  canonicity  and  the  Alexandrian  tradition 
s  authorship  become  prevalent.   The  attitude 

Western  Chiurch  is  all  the  more  significant 
e  an  epistle  which  was  read  in  Rome  at  the 
the  first  century,  quoted  by  Tertullian,  men- 

by  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus,  and  translated 
■atin  before  Jerome,  can  never  have  been 
overlooked  or  lost  sight  of  by  Western 
;ians.  Their  opinion  must  have  been  mainly 
re,  for  Eusebius  and  Photius  would  not  have 
to  mention  the  fact,  if  Irenseus,  Caius,  or 
lytus  had  named  another  author;  nor  would 
nen  have  contented  themselves  with  merely 
Lg  the  Pauline  theory,  if  they  had  any  other 
e  tradition  to  oppose  to  it.  Such  a  tradition 
\8  Jerome  seems  to  think,  a  private  opinion) 
lian  gives  (De  pudicitia,  xx.)  when  he  speaks 
Ls  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  Hebrews. 
e  African  Church  did  not  go  with  him.  From 
ly  he  himself  employs  it,  and  from  the  total 

of  the  later  African  writers,  it  follows  that 
istle  here,  as  in  Rome,  stood  in  no  connection 
le  New  Testament,  and  was  not  widely  known. 

then,  Tertullian  speaks  of  churches  in  which 
ore  considered  than  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, 
lown  as  Bamabas's,  since  Rome,  Alexandria, 
,  and  Carthage  are  excluded,  his  words  must 
to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  with  which 
[ontanist  he  was  in  relation.     But  this  view 

no  further. 

loice  was  limited  to  the  claims  of  Paul  and  of 

MS,  it  would  be  easy  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 

Neither  in  style   nor  in   substance  does 

fltle  sound  like  Paul.    Had  it  been  his,  its  ex- 


clusion from  the  list  of  his  works  and  from  the 

New  Testament    in  Rome,   where   he  was   early 

known  and  read  with  reverence,  and 

7.  Ascrip-    in   the  West   generally,    would    have 
tion  to      been  inexplicable;  and  so  would  the 

Barnabas  disappearance  of  the  right  tradition 
and  in  so  wide  regions,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Apollos.  Barnabas  theory.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  Pauline  theory  in  Alexandria,  where, 
if  the  epistle  came  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Pauline  epistles  and  was  read  in  church  imme- 
diately after  them  (its  position  from  the  first), 
it  would  have  been  very  natural  to  add  "  Epis- 
tle of  Paul "  to  the  existing  title  "  to  [the] 
Hebrews,"  on  the  analogy  of  all  the  preceding 
epistles  from  "  to  [the]  Romans  "  to  "  to  Philemon," 
especially  as  the  reference  to  Timothy  (xiii.  23) 
would  bring  Paul  to  mind.  It  would  be  difficult, 
because  of  paucity  of  knowledge  concerning  Bar- 
nabas, to  bring  a  convincing  disproof  of  his  authoi^ 
ship  upon  the  contents  of  the  epistle;  and  the 
"  word  of  exhortation  "  (Heb.  xiii.  22)  might  have 
been  written  by  the  "  son  of  consolation  "  [R.V. 
"  son  of  exhortation  "]  (Acts  iv.  36).  But  the 
history  of  the  tradition  is  against  this  theory  also. 
If  the  decay  of  the  right  tradition  in  Alexandria 
may  be  explained  by  the  ease  with  which  Paul's 
name  could  be  appended  to  a  work  which  bore  that 
of  no  author,  and  if  the  imwritten  Barnabas  tradi- 
tion would  drop  out  there  the  more  easily  because 
the  Alexandrian  Church  knew  another  epistle  of 
Barnabas  which  was  sometimes  included  in  the 
canon,  both  of  these  explanations  fall  to  the  ground 
for  the  region  represented  by  Irenaeus,  Hippoljrtus, 
and  the  ancient  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  abstract, 
where  two  mutually  exclusive  positive  traditions 
are  opposed  by  a  third  which  is  purely  negative, 
the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favor  of  the  third. 
As  the  early  writers  guessed  now  at  Paul,  now  at 
Barnabas,  and  later  at  Clement  and  Luke,  who  were 
first  mentioned  only  as  translators,  the  hypothesis 
of  Luther,  who  held  Apollos  to  be  the  author,  re- 
mains the  most  plausible.  This  Jewish  convert, 
**  bom  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures  "  (Acts  xviii.  24-28)  may  well  be 
singled  out  among  the  prominent  teachers  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  as  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
work.  (T.  Zahn.) 

Bibliography:  The  questiona  of  date,  authorship,  genu- 
ineness, etc.,  are  discussed  in  the  works  on  Introduction, 
e.g.,  S.  Davidson,  i.  177-239.  London,  1882;  E.  Reuss 
{History  of  the  Sacred  Scripturee  of  the  N.  T.),  i.  148- 
153,  Boston.  1884;  F.  Bleek,  ed.  W.  Mangold.  180-201, 
Berlin,  1886;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  pp.  292-308,  Freiburg, 
1892;  A.  Jdlioher,  pp.  97-111,  Freiburg,  1894,  Eng. 
transl.,  pp.  148-174,  New  York,  1904;  B.  Weiss,  pp.  307- 
319,  Berlin.  1897;  G.  Salmon,  pp.  414-432,  London,  1899; 
T.  Zahn,  li.  111-158.  Leipsic,  1900;  Z>B,  ii.  327-338; 
BB,  ii.  1990-2001.  The  principal  commentaries  are: 
Calvin  (in  his  works);  F.  Bleek.  3  vols.,  Berlin,  182&- 
1840;  H.  Klee,  Mains.  1833;  A.  Tholuck,  Hamburg,  1836, 
Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh.  1842;  C.  Wieseler.  Kiel.  1861; 
C.  Schwegh&user.  Paris.  1862  (a  paraphrase);  F.  De- 
litssch,  2  vols..  Edinburgh.  1868-70;  J.  H.  Kurts,  Mitau, 
1869;  J.  B.  McCaul.  London,  1871  (a  paraphrase);  J.  C. 
C.  Hofmann.  Ndrdlingen.  1873;  M.  Stuart,  Andover, 
1876;  M.  Kfthler.  Halle,  1880;  F.  W.  Farrar.  Cambridge. 
1883;  O.  Holtzheuer,  Berlin.  1883;  S.  T.  Lowrie,  New 
York,  1884;   C.  F.  Keil.  Leipsic,  1885;    F.  RendaU,  Lon- 
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doD,  1888;  F.  B.  Wesioott.  London,  1899  (of  high  value); 
C.  J.  Vaughan.  ib.  1890;  T.  C.  Edward^  ib.  1890;  A. 
Soh&fer.  MOnster,  1893;  D.  Shepardaon.  New  York.  1902; 
F.  Blass.  Halle.  1903;  W.  P.  Du  Hose.  New  York,  1908. 

Treatises  od  special  phases  are:  E.  Riehm,  Lehrbegriff 
dea  HebrOerbriefs,  Basel,  1859;  G.  Steward,  The  ArffumerU 
to  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews,  EdiDburgh,  1872;  E.  Mene- 
gos.  La  ThioloQie  de  Vipitre  aux  Hibrexix,  Paris,  1894; 
H.  H.  B.  Ayles,  Deetination,  Dtite  and  Auihorehip  of  the 
EpUUe  to  the  Hdirewe,  London.  1899;  G.  S.  Hood.  Fourth 
datum  of  ChrUtian  Faith  aa  Shown  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  London.  1906;  W.  Wrede.  Das  literarische  RiU- 
set  des  Hibrderbriefs,  Gdttingen,  1906. 

HEBREWS,  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  THE.  See 
Apocrypha,  B,  I.  (19). 

HEBRON.    See  Judea,  IL,  1,  S  4- 

HECKER,  ISAAC  THOliAS:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  18,  1819;  d.  there  Dec. 
22,  1888.  He  was  of  Gennan  parentage,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  became  an  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Workingmen's  party  and  was  led  into  sympathy 
with  the  Transcendentalist  movement.  In  1843  he 
entered  the  conmiimity  at  Brook  Farm,  but  failed 
to  find  himself  in  harmony  with  the  commimity,  and 
within  the  year  went  to  the  similar  community  at 
Fruitlands,  where  he  felt  still  less  at  home.  In 
August  he  returned  to  New  York  and  entered 
business  with  his  brothers  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  but  only  for  a  year.  He  had  long  been 
drawn  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and, 
after  many  inward  struggles  and  a  searching  in- 
vestigation of  the  claims  of  the  Protestant  sects, 
he  became  a  convert.  In  1844  he  went  to 
Concord,  Mass.,  to  study,  but  returned  to  New 
York,  and  on  Aug.  1  received  "  conditional  bap- 
tism "  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  although 
he  had  already  been  baptized  in  infancy  by  a 
Lutheran  minister.  Determining  to  enter  the 
RedemptionLst  Order,  he  went  in  the  same  year  to 
St.  Tron,  Belgium,  and  in  1846  took  his  vows.  He 
then  studied  at  Wittem,  Holland  (1846-48),  and 
Clapham,  England  (1848-49),  and  in  1849  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
After  a  year  in  mission  work,  Hecker  returned  to 
the  United  States  early  in  1851.  Until  1857  he  was 
engaged  in  mission  work,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  expelled 
from  his  order  on  account  of  a  technical  violation 
of  his  vows.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  (usually  called 
the  Paulist  Fathers),  the  expulsion  being  ignored 
by  the  pope.  In  1859  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  which  still  remains 
the  center  of  the  activity  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
was  laid  in  New  York  City.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  up- 
building of  his  congregation  and  the  fu'-^herance  of 
its  aims.  From  1871  until  his  death  Hecker  was 
an  invalid.  The  object  of  the  order  was  the  con- 
version of  Protestants,  and  it  was  very  success- 
fully carried  out,  and  he  was  the  soul  of  the  en- 
terprise. Yet  it  was  charged  against  him  that  he 
presented  those  doctrines  which  were  common  to 
both  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  or  which 
were  likely  to  win  the  acceptance  of  Protestants 
more  emphatically  than  strictly  Roman  Catholic 
teaching.     This   course  was   condemned   by   Leo 


Xni.,  when  it  was  called  to  his  attention  by 
means  of  the  Italian  translation  of  Father  Heck- 
er's  life  and  led  to  his  writing  to  the  United  States 
prelates  a  severe  letter  condemning  this  method  of 
presenting  the  church  doctrine  which  he  styled 
"  Americanism."    See  Modernism. 

In  1865  Hecker  founded  The  Catholic  World, 
which  he  edited  until  his  death,  and  wrote  also: 
Qtteations  of  the  SotU  (New  York,  1855);  Aspirations 
of  Nature  (1857);  Catholicity  in  the  United  States 
(1879);  Catholics  and  Protestants  agreeing  on  the 
School  Question  (1881 );  and  The  Church  and  the  Age: 
Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1888). 
Biblioorapht:   W.  Elliott.  The  Life  of  Father  Hecker,  New 

York,  1894;  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Father  Hecker,  Boston.  1901. 

HECKEWELDER,  hek-e-vel'der,  JOHN  GOTT- 
LIEB ERNESTUS:  Moravian  missionary  among  the 
North  American  Indians;  b.  at  Bedford,  Elngland, 
Mar.  12,  1743;  d.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 
1823.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  parents 
in  1754,  and  began  his  missionary  labors  in  1762 
by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  mission 
in  the  Tuscarora  Valley,  O.  Then  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Moravian  missions  of  FriedenshQtten 
and  Sheshequin,  Pa.,  till  1771,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  David  Zeisberger  (q.v.).  He 
remained  in  this  service  fifteen  years.  From  1788 
till  1810  he  labored  chiefly  in  Ohio,  as  agent  of  the 
Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Heathen.  In  1792,  and  again 
in  1793,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States 
Grovemment  to  assist  in  effecting  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians.  For  a  time  he  was  in  the  civil  service  in 
Ohio,  holding  the  offices  of  postmaster,  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  associate  justice  of  the  court  of 
conmion  pleas.  In  1810  he  removed  to  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  till  his  death. 
His  two  most  valuable  works  are:  An  Account  of 
the  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Indian 
Nations  who  once  Inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Neighboring  States  (Philadelphia,  1818),  which  was 
soon  translated  into  German  and  French;  and 
A  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren 
among  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan  Indians  (1820). 
Bibliography:  E.  Randthaler.  Life  of  Johann  Q.  E.  Hecke- 
welder,  ed.  B.  H.  Coates.  Philadelphia.  1847. 

HEDBERG,  FREDERIK  GABRIEL.  See  Born- 
holme  rs;  Finland,  §  5. 

HEDGE,  FREDERIC  HENRY:  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1805;  d.  there  Aug.  21, 
1890.  He  was  educated  in  schools  in  Germany 
(1818-23),  Harvard  (B.A.,  1825),  and  the  Harvaid 
Divinity  School  (1828).  He  was  then  pastor  of  tht 
Unitarian  Church  at  West  Cambridge,  now  Arling- 
ton, Mass.  (1829-35),  of  the  Independent  Congre- 
gational Society  in  Bangor,  Me.  (1835-50),  of  the 
Westminster  Congregational  Society  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  (1850-56),  of  the  Firet  Unitarian  Church  at 
Brookline,  Mass.  (185^72),  and  was  also  non-resi- 
dent professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Harvard 
Divinity  School  (1857-77),  as  well  as  professor  of 
German  in  Harvard  College  (1872-82).  In  1882  he 
retired  from  active  life.  In  theology  he  described 
himself  as  "  connected  with  the  Unitarian  commu- 
nion into  which  he  was  bom,  attached  to  it  rather 
by  the  absence  in  that  body  of  any  compulsory 
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creed  than  by  sympathy  with  its  distinctive  doc- 
trine." He  was  editor  of  The  Christian  Examiner 
from  1857  to  1861,  and  wrote  Prose  Writers  of 
Germany  (Philadelphia,  1848);  Christian  Liturgy 
for  the  Use  of  the  Church  (Boston,  1853);  Reason  in 
Religion  (1865);  The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew 
Tradition  (1870);  The  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  and  other 
Essays  (1877);  Atheism  in  Philosophy,  and  other 
Essays  (1884);  Hours  with  German  Classics  (1886); 
Martin  LtUher,  and  other  Essays  (1888);  and  Met- 
rical Translations  and  Poems  (in  collaboration  with 
Bire.  A.  L.  Wiflter;   1888). 

HEDIN6ER,  hft'din-ger,  JOHANN  REINHARD: 
Court  preacher  of  WUrttemberg;  b.  at  Stuttgart 
Sept.  7,  1664;  d.  there  Dec.  28,  1704.  As  a  child 
be  was  distinguished  for  earnestness  and  piety,  and 
as  student  he  went  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
study  of  Wtkrttemberg  theologians.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies  he,  as  preacher  and  secretary, 
accompanied  two  princes  of  WUrttemberg  to  France 
and  E^^and,  and  later  traveled  through  North 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  In  1692 
he  became  field-chaplain  in  the  French  war,  and  in 
1694  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Giessen. 
In  1698  Duke  Eberhard  Ludwig  called  him  back 
to  his  native  country  as  court  preacher  and  con- 
fessor. Here  he  attacked  fearlessly  the  gaiety  and 
frivolity  of  the  court.  He  wrote  certain  devotional 
books  and  a  conmientary  on  Luther's  catechism, 
but  his  principal  work  is  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  "  with  detailed  summaries,  accurate 
concordances,  necessary  expositions  of  the  most 
diflEicult  passages  from  the  glossaries  of  Luther,  and 
notes  of  other  approved  teachers,  liberally  provided 
with  practical  applications  **  (Stuttgart,  1701).  It 
was  frequently  republished,  and  is  noteworthy  es- 
pedally  for  occasional  discrepancies  from  Luther's 
vereioo.  Hedinger  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible  "  with  practical  summaries,"  etc., 
which  shows  the  same  noble  independence  of  mind. 
Both  works  were  esteemed  for  the  vigorous  and 
pointed  applications  with  which  the  author  rebukes 
the  sins  of  the  worid,  especially  the  faults  of  the 
dergy,  and  are  still  worth  reading.  Hedinger  is  also 
noteworthy  as  a  writer  of  hymns. 

(H.  MosAPP.) 
BiBUOOBAnrr:  Tbe  funeral  sermon,  by  J.  F.  Hochstetter, 

appeared  Stuttgart,  1705,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  the 

•ame  is  in  Hedinger's  AndAchtioer  Herteruklano,  ib.  1713. 

Goosult:  A.   Knapp.  in  ChrxMtoterpe,   1836.  pp.   260-330; 

idam,   AUwQrttembergiBche    Cfuxraktere,    pp.  4-51,  Stutt- 

cart.  1870;  ADB,  zi.  222-223. 

HEDIO,  h^di-o,KASPAR:  Protestant  Reformer; 
b.  at  Ettlkigen  (4}  m.  s.  of  Carlsruhe)  1494;  d.  at 
Strasburg  (5ct.  17,  1552.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Latin  school  of  Pforzheim  and  the  universities  of 
Freiburg  and  Basel,  and  held  successive  chaplaincies 
at  the  churches  of  St.  Theodore  and  St.  Martin  in 
the  latter  city.  A  sermon  preached  by  Zwingli  at 
liaria-EIinsiedeln  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of  the  Swiss 
Reformer,  while  Luther  roused  in  him  an  equal 
en^Ufliasm.  Toward  the  end  of  1520  Hedio  suc- 
ceeded Gapito  as  court  preacher  and  spiritual 
eouDcQor  of  Elector  Albert  of  Mainz,  but  since  he 
did  not  conceal  his  reformatory  sentiments,  he 
iDcuned  the  enmity  of  the  clergy.    In  1523  he  be- 


came a  preacher  at  the  Strasburg  cathedral,  where 
he  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  ad- 
vanced the  Gospel  cause  by  word  and  pen.  In  the 
following  year  he  married,  without  protest  from  the 
cathedral  chapter,  thus  signalizing  his  complete 
break  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Ho  took 
part  in  all  conflicts  with  monasticism  as  well  as  in  all 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  He  joined  with  Butzer  and  Capito 
in  a  successful  petition  to  the  magistracy  for  the 
erection  of  schools.  He  was,  moreover,  active  as 
an  academic  teacher,  and  after  the  gymnasium, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1538,  had  developed 
into  a  higher  school,  he  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, his  lectures  comprising  the  New  Testament, 
the  Church  Fathers,  and  history.  Hedio  devoted 
especial  care  to  the  financial  support  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  in  1544  he  foimded  the  Collegium 
Pauperum,  a  boarding-school,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. He  also  organized  charitable  work,  and 
introduced  a  stricter  management  of  church  dis- 
cipline, but  he  kept  aloof  from  the  doctrinal  disputes 
of  the  theologians.  His  activity  extended  over  the 
margravate  of  Baden,  Ortenau,  the  valley  of  Kin- 
zig,  the  electorate  of  the  Palatinate,  the  coimty 
of  Hanau-Lichtenberg,  and  the  district  of  Wtirttem- 
berg  in  Upper  Alsace.  Throughout  this  territoiy 
he  assisted  in  the  regulation  of  churches  and  schools, 
and  in  the  appointment  of  preachers  and  teachers. 
Elector  Hermann  of  Wied  called  him  and  Butzer  to 
Bonn  to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  his  arch- 
bishopric. Hedio  took  part  in  the  religious  con- 
ference at  Marburg  (1529),  and  in  the  negotiations 
for  union  at  Worms  (1540)  and  at  Regensburg 
(1541),  as  well  as  in  the  meeting  of  the  theologians 
of  WOrttemberg  and  Strasburg  held  at  Domstetten 
(1551)  for  a  revision  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to 
be  presented  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  was  so 
zealous  an  opponent  of  the  Interim,  however,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position  as  preacher 
of  the  cathedral  church,  delivering  his  sermons 
henceforth  in  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans. 
His  writings  include  translations  of  several  trea- 
tises of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom, 
the  historical  works  of  Euscbius,  Hegesippus,  and 
Sabellicas,  Cuspinian's  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, Platina's  history  of  the  popes,  and  a  number 
of  universal  chronicles  with  his  own  notes,  continu- 
ing them  to  his  own  time  to  justify  the  Reformation 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  With  some  jus- 
tice Hedio  has  been  called  the  first  Protestant 
church  historian.  His  principal  works  are:  Ablehn- 
ung  auf  Cunrats  Tregers  BOchlin  (Strasburg,  1524); 
Von  dem  Zehnden  (1524);  Radtpredig  (1534);  Epir 
tome  in  evangelia  et  epistolas  (1537);  Chronika  der 
alien  christlichen  Kirche  aus  Eusebio,  Rufino,  Soto- 
meno,  etc.  (1530);  and  Eine  auserlesene  Chronika 
von  Anfang  der  Welt  bis  auf  das  Jahr  1543  (1543). 

(A.  ERICHSONf.) 
Biblioobaprt:  C.  Spindler,  HMion,  eMot  biofftaj^ique  €t 
littiraire,  Strasburg.  1864;  E.  Himmelheber.  Caapar  Hedio, 
1881.  Consult  also;  J.  Voigt.  Brief voeduel  der  berUhm- 
tetten  OeUhrUn  .  .  .  der  Reformation,  pp.  297-336, 
Kdnigsberg.  1841;  J.  W.  Baum,  Capito  und  Butxer,  El- 
berfeld.  1860;  J.  KdstUn.  Martin  Luther,  ii.  125.  132-134, 
Berlin,  1003;  S.  M.  Jackaon.  Huldreich  Zunngli,  paaaim. 
New  York,  1903;  Schaff,  Chrittian  Church,  vol.  vi.. 
pasflim. 
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HEDWIG,  hM'vlg,  SAINT:  Duchess  and  patron 
saint  of  Silesia;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Andechs  (22  m. 
s.w.  of  Munich)  c.  1174;  d.  at  Trebnitz  (15  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Breslau),  Silesia,  Oct.  13  (15  ?),  1243. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Berthold,  count  of  Andechs 
and  duke  of  Meran  (Dalmatia).  Of  her  sisters, 
Gertrude  became  the  wife  of  Andrew,  king  of 
Hungary,  and  the  mother  of  St.  Elizabeth  (q.v.), 
while  Agnes  was  given  in  marriage  to  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France,  a  marriage  subsequently  annulled 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  At  the  age  of  twelve  Hed- 
wig  was  married  to  Henry  I.  of  Silesia,  who  followed 
his  father  on  the  ducal  throne  in  1202.  Henry,  a 
mighty  warrior,  made  his  duchy  independent  and 
extended  his  boundaries  by  conquests  in  Upper 
Silesia,  Poland,  and  the  modem  GaUcia.  Under  the 
influence  largely  of  his  German  wife  he  opened  his 
territories  to  the  Teutonic  culture  and  fostered 
especially  the  spread  of  religious  institutions.  In 
1203  nuns  from  Bamberg  were  transplanted  to  Treb- 
nitz, in  1210  the  Augustinian  canons  were  estab- 
lished at  Kamentz,  and  in  1222  a  Cistercian  founda- 
tion was  begun  at  Heinrichau;  the  Franciscans  were 
simmioned  by  Hedwig  to  G<>ldberg  and  Krossen, 
and  the  DomiMicans  established  themselves  in 
Breslau  and  other  places.  Hedwig  bore  her  hus- 
band six  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  Henry, 
succeeded  his  father  in  tlie  duchy  in  1238,  and 
perished  at  Wahlstatt  in  battle  against  the  Mongols 
in  1241.  In  1209  Hedwig  retired  to  the  convent 
at  Trebnitz,  where  she  passed  more  than  thirty 
years  in  rigorous  asceticism  and  the  practise  of 
charity,  departing  only  in  1227  to  tend  her  husband 
in  grievous  illness,  and  again  in  1229  when  she 
secured  the  release  of  her  husband  from  the  hands 
of  Ck)nrad  of  Masovia.  Hedwig  was  buried  in  the 
convent  church  at  Trebnitz,  which  speedily  became 
a  popular  place  of  devotion  owing  to  the  wide  fame 
and  love  which  her  benefactions  had  brought  her. 
She  was  canonized  by  Clement  IV.  in  Mar.,  1267, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  October  was  made  her  festival 
day.  In  1268  her  bones  were  translated  to  a  chapel 
expressly  erected  near  the  convent  church  of  Treb- 
nitz, where  her  skull  was  shown  for  a  long  time  as 
a  venerated  relic  to  Silesian  and  Polish  pilgrims. 
The  monastic  chronicles  of  the  life  of  St.  Hedwig, 
while  revealing  the  usual  workings  of  the  monkish 
imagination,  nevertheless  outline  a  life  of  extreme 
devotion  and  wide-spread  charity.  [To  be  dis- 
tinguislied  from  St.  Hedwig  is  Hedwig  (d.  at 
Cracow,  1399),  daughter  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  who  succeeded  her  father  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  in  1384.  In  1386  she  married 
Jagello,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  had  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  conversion  of  that  land.] 

(G.  Kawerau.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  early  anonymous  life,  written  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  commentary,  is  in 
ASD,  Oct.,  viii.  198-270.  Consult:  A.  Knoblich,  Lebens- 
geachichU  der  Landeapatronin  Schleaiens,  der  heiligen  Hed- 
wig, Breslau,  1860;  F.  X.  Gorlich,  Dtia  Leben  der  heiligen 
Hedwig,  ib.  1854;  C.  Gnmdhagen,  BeitrAge  zur  Geschichte 
der  Hedwigalegenden,  ib.  1863;  further  literature  in  Pott- 
hast,  Wegweiaer,  pp.  1362-63. 

HEERBRAND,  har'brant,  JACOB :  German  Prot- 
estant theologian;  b.  at  Giengen  (26  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Stuttgart),  Swabia,  Aug.  12,  1521;  d.  at  Tubingen 


May  22,  1600.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  at 
Ulm,  and  at  the  imiversities  of  Wittenberg  (M.A., 
1543)  and  Tubingen  (D.TheoL,  1550).  He  con- 
sidered it  the  greatest  fortune  of  his  life  to  have 
been  for  five  years  (1538-43)  the  pupil  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  (Oratio  fundfris  in  obitum  P.  Mel- 
arUhonis,  iv.).  The  Wittenberg  student  wit  st^ed 
the  diligent  scholar  the  Swabian  night-owl.  In 
1543  he  entered  the  service  of  the  WUrttemberg 
Church  and  accepted  a  diaconate  at  Tubingen,  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies.  For  refusing  to  accept 
the  Interim  he  was  removed  from  his  office,  along 
with  Erhard  Schnepf  (q.v.),  on  Nov.  11,  1548^  but 
remained  in  Tubingen  to  study  Hebrew  under 
Oswald  Schreckenfuchs,  in  company  with  Jakob 
Andre&.  On  Feb.  11,  1551,  he  became  pastor  at 
Herrenberg,  near  Ehingen,  where  Johaim  Brens 
was  then  sojourning.  In  Jime,  1551,  Heerbrand, 
with  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  coimtry, 
subscribed  to  the  Confessio  Wirtembergica,  and  in 
Mar.,  1552,  with  Brenz  and  Jakob  Beurlin  (qq.v.), 
he  was  sent  to  defend  it  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Heerbrand  eagerly  cooperated  with  the  Swabians 
in  their  efforts  to  allay  the  Osiandrian  controversies 
(1552-53),  and  in  May,  1554,  he  was  sent  to  a  con- 
ference of  theologians  at  Naumburg.  On  the  invi- 
tation of  the  margrave  of  Baden-Pforzheim  he  went 
to  Pforzheim  in  Sept.,  1556,  as  pastor  and  director 
of  the  State  Church,  which  had  just  been  reformed 
on  the  basis  of  the  WUrttemberg  agenda.  In  Sept., 
1557,  he  returned  to  Tubingen  as  professor  of  the- 
ology, a  position  which  he  retained  for  forty  years, 
being  the  last  pupil  of  the  Wittenberg  Reform- 
ers to  occupy  this  chair.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  superintendent  of  the  stipendium,  and  eight 
times  rector  of  the  imiversity.  In  1590  he  succeeded 
Andre&  as  chancellor  of  the  university  and  provost 
of  the  cathedral  church.  He  was  a  frequent  festival 
orator  at  great  academic  ceremonies — e.g.,  at  the 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  Melanchthon  in  1560, 
and  at  the  imiversity  jubilee  in  1578.  On  Jan.  5, 
1599,  he  resigned  his  offices  because  of  infirmity. 

Heerbrand 's  sermons  are  distinguished  by  con- 
formity to  Scripture,  lucid  arrangement,  and  power- 
ful, often  vernacular,  expression.  As  a  dogmatician 
he  exerted  a  wide  influence  through  his  disputa- 
tions and  tlirough  his  extensively  circulated 
Compendium  theologies  methodi  qiuBstionibus  tradatum 
(Tiibingen,  1573,  and  often),  which  recommended 
itself  by  its  luminous  exposition,  scholarly  treat- 
ment, and  moderation.  During  the  negotiations  of 
the  Tubingen  theologians  with  the  Patriarch  Jere- 
miah of  Constantinople,  it  was  translated  by  Martin 
Cnisius  into  Greek,  and  sent  to  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Greece,  and  Asia.  Heerbrand  evinced 
remarkable  literary  activity  in  the  contest  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians;  with  the  Dominician 
Peter  a  Soto,  in  vindication  of  the  Confessio  Wirtem- 
bergica in  1561,  with  Melchior  Zanger,  of  Ehingen- 
Rottenburg,  with  E.  Gotthard  of  Passau,  with  J.  B. 
Fickler  of  Salzburg,  with  Wilhelm  Lindanus,  bishop 
of  Rm^mond,  with  the  Polish  Stanislas  Socolocius, 
with  the  Freiburg  professors  F.  Lorichius  and  Mi- 
chael Hager,  and  especially  with  the  Jesuits  Hein- 
rich  Blissemius  of  Prague  and  Gratz,  Gregory 
of   Valencia  at  Ingolstadt,  Sigmund   Emhofer  of 
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Vienna,  and  Georg  Soberer  of  Gr^tz,  Heerbrand 
Bhow«d  eonclu&ively  thoit.  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
Jesuit  party *»  literary  activity  was  calumny  of  Prot- 
estantism, adulation  of  RomajQ  Catholic  princes, 
ajid  aubvereioii  of  religious  peace  {Hefidaiio  crasxis' 
simorum  errarumt  ii,  17;  Apohgia  expHcationis, 
p,  55).  G.  Bo45aERT. 

BiBuoa&.u'Brr:  There  is  no  extended  biography.  Ckkoault: 
Mvlduor  Adam,  Vita  Getmatwrum  ihsot&iorum^  pp.  66B 
sqq.,  Heidelberg.  1620;  K,  Weiisiicltdir,  Lehrer  und  Uti- 
toTvJki  ail  dfT  evangeliscAen  thrt^iogiMc^gn  Fakuli&i  drr  Uni- 
Ttrni&t  Ti^ina^,  pp.  19  eqq.,  T^biogen.  1S77:  J.  Loscrth, 
Dit  RefonnaHan  und  OegenriEformatUfn  irt  den  inneri^rJerrt- 
cAi^dken  Ldfbiern,  SttiUgiLrt,  I8d8.  On  the  Compendium 
s»nsult:  G.  G.  Stoir,  De  compcndiix  ^ol&gici  doomatiM, 
T^bra^B,  1705;:  W.  Gasd,  Gtmchichts  der  praUttarUischen 
DoffWioHk.  i.  77.  Berlin,  1S54;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  Dogmatik 
dn  dfvttck^n  PrfiteMtantiamuM,  i,  123  eqq.,  Marburg,  1&5d: 
G.  Fnnk,  Oa^ichU  d&  pr^teMiantiMGken  Theologig,  i.  244, 
Leipaic  IS82. 

HEERMAHIf^    JOHAim:     German    EvangeUcai 
preacher^  poet^  and  author  of  religious  tracts;   b,  at 
Raudten  (43   m.  n.w.  of   Brealau),  Lower  Silesia, 
Oct.  lip  15S5;  d,  at  Liasa  (42  m.  s.s,w,  of  Posen), 
Polaiid,  Feb.  27,  1547.     He  studied  in  his  native 
town  as  well  as  at  Fraustadt,  Breslau,  and  Brieg, 
where  he  supported   himaelf  by  coaching  young 
noblemen.     In  1609  he  entered  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  but  in  1610  he  returned  to  his  home,  and 
in  the  foUowing  year  was  appointed  pastor  at  Kfiben. 
His  ill  health,  combined  with  domestic  trouble  and 
the  turmoil  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  forced  him  to 
resign  his  pastorate  in  163S,  whereupon  lie  took  up 
kis  residence  in  Lissa,  and  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
iry  pursuits.     As  eariy  as  his  student  days  at  Brieg 
he  had  essayed  German  and  Latin  poetry  with  con- 
siderable success;  and  in  1624  he  published  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems  entitled  Epigrammaitim  libeUinovtm^ 
aboek  which  is  still  of  value  as  containing  data  for 
the  history  of  his  life>    Some  of  these  Latin  verses 
wr»;  translated  into  German  by  Tobias  Petermann, 
aiid  published  under  the  title  GeUtliche  Buhhchafi 
(1^1),    As  a  German  poet  Heennann  belonged  to 
the  ichool  of  Martin  Opltz,  and  he  wiis  one  of  the 
to  to  apply  the  latter's  system  of  versifieation. 
B«  marks  the  transition  from  the  objective  hymns 
^  the  Reformation    to   the   subjectivity   of   the 
J^^ta,  and   b  the  best  religious  poet  between 
Luther  and  Paul  Gerhardt,     His  most  Important 
^•yiwurallectionsape:  Daa  Sckluss-Gl&ckkin  (1616); 
^35frtifium  pieintis  (1630);  and  Devola  muska  cordis 
(1630\  which  appeared   in  several  editions.     His 
^™«  *s  a  writer  of  religious  tracts  is  based  on  his 
publications  of  passion  sermons^  such  as  the  Crux 
ChriHi  (161 S)   and  the  lUptaiogtts  ChrutH  (1619); 
WW  <rf  funeral  sermons,  such  as  Christianm  eWavacia^ 
i**it(ie20),  and  Schola  Tnortis  (1628).     He  also 
w^  Predigten  ^ber  dm  Sonn-  und  Festtagti-Evun- 
2^m  (1624),  and  was  the  author  of  Prwceptorum 
vtcmliHm  el  ttenterUiarum  tibri  ires  (1544),  and  of 
th^  posthumous  ErquickatuTiden  (1656), 

(FeRDINAKD  COHRS,) 

RmttoamAfSttz    T.  WftckerDOgel.    J,    Heermannt   gnaiiitA^ 

Utir^  Bluttcan,  1SS6;  K.  F.  Ledderhose.  Baa  Ltben  /. 

ifiimiwiiiM,  Hadelb«rf(.  IS^TQ;  K.  Goedeke,  GrundrisA  wur 

GmtMehU  im  deidtd*.en  DidktunQ,  iiL  169  aqq..  Dread ea, 

HIFELE,   h#'fe-le,    KARL   JOSEPH:     German 
I  Catholic  prelate  and  ecclesiastical  historian; 


b.  at  Unterkochen  (45  m,  e,  of  Stuttgart),  Wflrt- 
temberg,  Mar.  15.  1800;  d.  at  Rottenburg  (25  m, 
8,w.  of  Stuttgart),  WQrttemberg, 
Early  Life  June  5,  1893,  From  1827  to  1S32 
and  Liter-  he  studied  at  Ttibingen,  and  then  for 
mry  Work,  a  jrear  at  the  clerical  seminaiy  of  Rot- 
tenburg, being  ordained  priest  Aug,  10, 
1833.  After  holding  certain  minor  posts,  he  was 
called,  when  Mdhler  went  to  Munich,  Xq  teach  ehtirch 
history  at  Tabingen  (as  privat^ocent  1836,  adjunct 
professor  1S37,  and  professor  1840).  His  theological 
education  fell  in  the  period  of  the  renaissance  of 
Roman  Catholic  learning  in  Germany,  when  the 
influence  of  the  eighteenth  century  philosophy  waa 
passing  away  and  being  replaced  by  a  generous 
rivalry  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  make 
the  most  of  their  respective  doctrines,  and,  on  the 
Catholic  side,  to  look  mora  deeply  into  the  per- 
manently valuable  treasures  of  the  past-  Drey  and 
Hirscher  were  among  his  teachers;  but  he  owed 
most  to  Mt^hler,  who  gave  him  his  impulse  toward 
hist<)rical  work.  His  first  literary  work  consisted 
of  reviews  in  the  Theohgkche  QuariahchTift  from 
1834  on,  which  show  his  conception  of  the  unity  of 
church  history  as  the  development  of  God's  great 
plan  for  the  world.  His  first  substantive  work  was 
a  history  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
southwestern  Germany  (Tubingen,  1837).  His 
edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  with  introduction 
and  notes  (1839;  revised  and  improved  eds,  1842, 
1847,  1855)  was  a  meritorious  work.  That  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  (1840)  led  the  way  to  a  more 
correct  appreciatioQ  of  this  ancient  document, 
wluch  Hefele  ascribed,  not  to  the  apostle,  but  to 
the  first  decades  of  the  second  century.  The  new 
school  of  Roman  Catholic  historians  founded  by 
Mahler  had  set  out  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  their 
Chureh  against  both  philosophers  and  Protestants; 
and  Hefele  labored  jealously  at  this  task  in  his 
occasional  articles,  as  well  as  in  his  monograph  on 
Cardinal  Ximenes  (1844),  Following  Ranke  and 
Leo,  he  emphasized  the  secular  character  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  without  sufHcient  regard  to  its 
fatal  influence  on  the  poUtical  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  Spain,  displaying  a  good  deal  of  part  iz  an 
^al.  He  took  a  brief  part  in  political  action  as  a 
member  of  the  Wtirttemberg  House  of  Deputies 
from  1842  to  1845— years  of  conflict,  in  which  a 
church  party  made  its  first  efforts  to  vindicate 
ecclesiastical  Uberty  against  a  government  which 
disregarded  it.  But  another  way  of  defending  the 
Church  was  more  in  harmony  with  his  nature.  He 
brought  up  generations  of  students  in  his  view  of 
the  Church,  its  unity,  its  past,  and  its  connection 
between  head  and  members.  He  was  an  admirable 
teacher,  attracting  students  to  him  by  clearness, 
freshness^  and  definiteness,  as  well  as  by  a  kindly 
willingness  t^  be  helpful,  and  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  colleagues.  Meantime  his  literary 
activity  was  uninterrupted.  To  the  Theohgische 
QwoHahdmft,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
from  1S39,  and  to  the  Neue  Swn^  he  contributed 
a  variety  of  articles,  some  of  whicii  he  worked 
over  for  liIs  Eeitrdge  xur  KirchtngeschicfUe^  Ar- 
chdologie  und  Liiurgik  (2  vols.,  1864). 
But    an   his  other  work  yields    precedence   to 
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his  magnum  opus,  the  ConcUiengeschichte,  the  fruit 
of  years  of  study  (7  volsw^-Ereiburg,  1855-74, 
2d  ed.,  vols.  i.-vi.,  viii.-ix.,  1873-90;  Eng.  transl. 
of  vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  part  of  iii. — to  the  Second 
Council  of  Nic»a,  787— by  W.  R.  Clark,  5  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1883-96).  The  contents  of  the  work 
are  as  follows:  Vol.  i.  goes  to  the  Synod  of  Gan- 
gra;  ii.,  from  381  to  the  year  553;  iii.,  to  the  year 
813;  iv.,  to  1073:  v.,  to  the  year  1250;  vi.,  to  the 
year  1409;  viii.,  from  1434  to  1520;  ix.,  to 
the  year  1536.  It  is  imiversally  admired  for 
the  breadth  of  its  survey  of  the  field,  and  for 
the  relatively  complete  use  of  its  material  and 
unprejudiced    historical    attitude.    The  work,  of 

course,   is  not  everywhere    based  on 

The        the  same  thorough  critical  examina- 

Concilien-  tion,    and  has  in  places  already  be- 

geschichte.  come   antiquated.      But  it  marks  a 

new  stage  in  the  study  of  conciliar 
action,  which  in  Hefele 's  hands  broadened  out  into 
a  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  development  of 
dogma. 

The  book  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Roman 
Catholic  scholars,  and  in  1868  won  him  a  place  as 
consultor  on  the  commission  to  arrange  for  the  ap- 
proaching Vatican  Council.    He  spent  a  part  of 

1869  in  Rome  on  this  business,  and 

The        returned  thither  the  next  year  to  take 

Vatican     part  in  the  coimcil  as  bishop  of  Rotten- 

CoonciL     burg.    On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  at 

once  took  a  prominent  place  as  a  leader 
of  the  antiinfaUibilist  minority.  His  solid  learning 
and  his  courage  did  much  to  hold  them  together, 
and  he  took  part  in  all  their  important  moves,  sup- 
porting them  also  by  a  small  book  on  the  question 
of  Honorius  published  in  Naples.  It  discussed  the 
questions  whether  Honorius  (q.v.)  had  declared  as 
de  fide  a  heretical  proposition  ex  cathedra,  and 
whether  a  general  council,  claiming  the  right  to 
judge  him,  had  condemned  him  as  a  heretic.  It 
attracted  great  attention,  and  greatly  displeased 
the  majority,  calling  forth  several  counterblasts. 
In  the  debate  of  May  17  Hefele  delivered  an  im- 
pressive speech,  voted  non  placet  in  the  decisive 
session  of  July  13,  and  supported  Haynald's  pro- 
posal at  a  meeting  of  the  minority  on  the  17th  to 
repeat  this  vote  in  the  pubUc  session  of  the  following 
day;  when  this  fell  through,  he  signed  the  solemn 
protest  of  the  minority  to  the  pope,  and  left  Rome 
before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  The  next  few 
months  were  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty  for  him. 
He  had  at  first  decided  not  to  proclaim  the  new 
dogma  in  his  diocese;  but  at  last,  after  giving  up 
hope  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  bishops 
in  the  minority,  and  under  pressure  from  the  nuncio 
at  Munich  and  the  Ultramontane  party  in  his 
diocese,  he  published  it  on  Apr.  10,  1871.  He 
explained  his  position  clearly,  saying  that  he  did 
not  regret  the  stand  he  had  taken  at  the  Council, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  future  conciliar  treat- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  program  left  imfinished 
might  remove  the  misgivings  which  had  forced  him 
to  take  it.  On  the  ground  that  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  definition  was  still  lacking,  he 
gave  one  of  his  own  which  softened  it  as  much  as 
possible.     His  submission  was  received  with  bitter 


reproaches  by  the  Old  Catholics  and  by  others,  and 
imworthy  motives  were  freely  imputed.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  only  the  logical  outcome  of 
a  life  devoted  to  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  to  which  he  felt  bound  to  bring  even  this 
costly  sacrifice.  His  remaining  years  were  spent 
in  untiring  work  in  his  diocese,  to  which  he  had 
restored  peace  by  his  decision.  This  left  him  little 
time  for  writing,  though  he  succeeded  in  completing 
the  revision  of  the  first  fom*  volumes  for  the  new 
edition  of  his  great  work,  which  was  c<»npleted  by 
the  addition  of  two  more  volumes  by  Cardinal 
HergenrOther.  He  left  behind  him  in  Wtlrttemberg 
the  memory  of  an  unselfish,  lovable  personality, 
revered  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  Church. 

(A.  HEGLERf.)  K.  HOLL. 
Biblioorapht:  No  complete  biography  has  yet  appeared. 
Consult  A.  Werfer,  in  ZXetttedUamlc  Epiakopat  in  Lebttf' 
bildem,  iv.  2.  Wttriburg,  1876;  Funk,  in  TQS,  Ixxvi  1 
sqq.;  Deutachea  ViOkablatt,  1893,  nos.  127-129;  and 
OrHaa  GoU,  vol.  x.,  nos.  4-6.  Other  phase*  of  Hefele's 
activities  are  discussed  in:  J.  Friedrich,  Oeaehiekie  dat 
vaOkaniachen  Kongils,  vol.  i.-iii.,  part  2,  Bonn,  1877-^; 
H.  Roth.  Dr.  K.  J.  von  HefeU,  1894. 

HEGEL,  h6'gel,6E0R6WILH£LM  FRIEDRICH: 

German  philosopher;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Aug.  27,  1770; 
d.  in  Berlin  Nov.  14, 1831.  He  studied 
Life.  philosophy  and  theology  at  Tdbingen 
1788-93,  and  hved  as  a  private  tutor, 
first  at  Bern  1793-96,  then  at  Frankfort  1797-1801. 
In  1801  he  settled  at  Jena  as  lecturer  on  philosophy 
in  the  university,  and  ScheUing's  coeditor  of  the 
Kritisches  Journal  der  Philoaophie.  He  was  at  that 
time  fully  agreed  with  Schelling  (q.v.);  and  their 
journal,  of  which  he  wrote  the  larger  part,  was  the 
organ  of  the  system  of  identity — a  philosophy 
which  attempted  to  represent  matter  and  mind, 
nature  and  spirit,  world  and  God,  as  identical.  How- 
ever, this  alliance  did  not  last  long,  and  after 
ScheUing's  departure  for  Wdrzburg  in  1803  it  turned 
into  philosophical  antagonism.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena  (1806),  Hegel  removed  to  Bamberg,  where  for 
some  time  he  edited  the  Bamberger  Zeitung,  From 
1808  to  1816  he  was  rector  of  the  Aegidien  gymna- 
siiun  at  Nuremberg.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg; 
and  in  1818  he  was  called  to  Fichte's  chair  at  the 
University  of  BerUn.  It  was  here  that  he  made 
himself  the  dominant  figure  in  the  philosophical 
world,  and  established  the  school  of  philosophy 
known  as  HegeUanism.  By  his  defense  of  existing 
poUtical  institutions  he  attained  to  great  political 
influence  in  Prussia. 

The  impression  which  Hegel  made  in  Crennany 
was  at  one  time  almost  overpowering.    His  philoso- 
phy swept  away  all  other  philosophies, 
Philosophy,  and  before  he  died  it  began  to  make 
itself  felt  as  an  actual  power  both  in 
State  and  Church.    However,  four  years  after  his 
death  a  controversy  was  raised  among  his  followers 
by  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  (Tiibingen,  1835),  and  {ut- 
ther  embittered  by  Strauss's  Christliche  Glaubens- 
lehre  (1840),  with  the  result  that  the  Hegelian  school 
was  divided  into  three  groups,  called  the  right,  the 
left,  and  the  center.    The  adherents  of  the  right  (G. 
A.  Gabler,  H.  T.  W.  Hinrichs,  K.  T.  G6schel)  repre- 
sented supematuralism;  those  of  the  left  (Strauss, 
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Ludwig  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer)  naturalism; 
while  those  of  the  center  (J.  K.  Rosenkranz,  J. 
£.  Elrdman,  W.  Vatke)  represented  a  mediating 
tendency.  The  basis  of  the  division  was  the  ambi- 
guity in  Hegel's  philosophy,  and  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  his  personal  religious  belief  and 
his  system  of  pantheism  (see  Pantheism,  {  7;  and 
Idealism,  II.,  {  16).  Hegel's  pantheism  (he  avoided 
the  word)  was  idealistic;  and  he  called  his  phi- 
losophy the  system  of  the  Absolute  Idea.  Since 
existence  is  rational,  logic  becomes  metaphysics; 
and  his  philosophy  is,  therefore,  a  system  of  logic 
interpreted  ontologically.  He  employs  the  dialectic 
method,  and  proceeds  from  thesis  through  antithesis 
to  synthesis,  from  the  positive  through  the  negative 
to  the  absolute.  The  intuitional  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  spirit  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  form 
of  truth  and  the  highest  form  of  existence. 

Religion  Hegel  defines  as  truth,  but  in  the  lowest 

form  in  which  truth  can  be  held  by  the  human  mind. 

In  Christianity  this  form  of  truth  has 

Religioiis  found  its  highest,  its  absolute  expres- 
ViewB.  sion,  having  passed  through  the  stages 
of  oncHsided  objectivity  and  one-sided 
subjectivity  in  the  ante-Christian  religions.  On  the 
first  stage  Gkxi  is  considered  an  object,  a  part  of 
nature,  a  natm^  being  (Lamaism,  Buddhism,  Brah- 
manism);  on  the  second  he  is  considered  as  subject, 
wholly  distinguished  from  nature  (Judaism,  Greek 
and  Roman  pol3rtheism);  but  only  in  (Christianity 
does  he  become  true  spirit.  The  Hegelian  idea,  how- 
ever, of  God  as  spirit,  is  somewhat  ambiguous  (for 
instance,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  person- 
ality); and  the  specially  Christian  question,  whether 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  history  of  mankind 
is  a  natural  event  to  be  explained  like  any  other 
event,  or  whether  it  is  a  miracle,  the  divine  incarna- 
tion by  which  creation  is  saved,  is  left  unanswered. 
Both  views  have  been  developed  from  Hegelian 
premises;  and  the  great  boast  of  Hegel's  earliest 
pupils,  that  in  his  philosophy  faith  and  science  had 
become  fully  reconciled,  proved  empty  as  soon  as  the 
actual  application  began.  It  is  a  very  characteristic 
circumstance  that  his  Philosophy  of  Religion  was 
edited  by  Marheineke  as  evidence  of  the  author's 
conservative  orthodoxy,  and  then  by  Bruno  Bauer 
as  proof  of  his  revolutionary  radicalism. 

In  Germany,  where  Hegel's  influence  has  long 

flinoe  waned,  there  are  now  few  thinkers  who  could 

be  called  Hegelians.    Perhaps  the  best 

Worln      late  representatives  of  HegeHanism  in 
and        Germany  are  Kuno  Fischer  and  Adolf 
fnflnence.   Lasson.    It  may  be  said  that  Hegel 
was  first  introduced  to  English  read- 
ers by  Hutchison  Stiiiing,  in  his  Secret  of  Hegel 
(LoDd<m,   1865;    3d  ed.,    1898).    Since  then  the 
number  of  En^ish  and  American  thinkers  who  fol- 
low Hegel  more  or  less  closely  has  grown,  until  now 
the   so-called   neo-Hegelian  school   is  practically 
dominant. 

Hegel's  principal  works  are:  Die  Phdnomeno- 
logie  dee  Oeistee  (Bamberg,  1807;  Eng.  transl.  by 
W-  T.  Harris,  in  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy ^ 
vol.  ii.,  1868);  Die  Wissenschaft  der  Logik  (2  vols. 
in  3,  Nuremberg,  1812-16;  Eng.  transl.  The  Svbjec- 
Hve  Logic  of  Hegd,  London,  1855;   Encydopddie  der 


philosophischen  Wissenschaften  (Heidelberg,  1817), 
which  is  the  systematic  presentation  of  Hegel's  sys- 
tem; Grundlinien  der  Philosophic  des  Rechts  (Beiiin, 
1821;  Elng.  transl..  Philosophy  of  Right,  London, 
1896);  and  his  lectures  included  in  his  Werke  (18 
vols.,  Berlin,  1832-1840),  from  which  have  been 
translated  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
(3  vols.,  London,  1895),  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Philosophy  (3  vols.,  1892-1896),  and  Lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3  vols.,  1895).  From 
Hegel's  Encyclopddie  W.  Wallace  has  translated 
Logic  (Oxford,  1874;  enlarged  ed.,  2  vols.,  1892- 
1894)  and  Philosophy  of  Mind  (1894).  His  literary 
remains  are  to  be  published  by  the  Soci^t^  des 
amis  de  I'Universit^  de  Paris;  vol.  i.,  the  Vie  de 
Jisits,  ed.  P.  Roques,  appeared  Jena,  1906,  and 
his  Theologische  Jugendschriften,  ed.  H.  Nohl,  Tu- 
bingen, 1907. 

Biblioobapht:  K.  Rosenkrans.  O.  W.  F.  HegeU  Leben, 
Berlin,  1844;  R.  R.  Haym,  Heoel  und  teine  Zeit,  Berhn, 
1857;  E.  Caird.  Hegel,  Edinburgh.  1001.  On  Hegel's 
philosophy  consult:  K.  P.  Fischer,  Speculative  Character' 
ietik  und  Kritik  dee  heoelachen  Sj/eteme,  Erlangen,  1846; 
C.  von  Orelli,  Spinoza' e  Lthen  und  Lehre,  nebet  einem 
Abriae  der  .  .  .  hegeUchen  Philaaophie,  Aarau,  1850;  T. 
C.  Bandars,  Hegel'a  PhUoeophy  of  Right,  London,  1865; 
A.  y^ra,  L'HSgilianieme  et  la  p^iloeophie,  Paris,  1861; 
idem,  IntrodtuAion  ii  la  philoeophie  de  Higel,  ib.  1866; 
K.  Ronnkrans,  Hegel  ale  deutecher  Nat  onalphiloeoph, 
Leipsic,  1870;  W.  Graham,  Idealiem,  London,  1872  (re- 
lates Berkeley  and  Hegel);  C.  Herrmann,  Hegel  und  die 
logieche  Frage  der  Philoeophie  in  der  Oegenwart,  Leipsic, 
1878;  A.  Seth,  The  Development  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  Lon- 
don, 1882;  idem,  Hegelianiam  and  Pereonality,  Edinburgh, 
1893;  J.  S.  Kedney,  Heg.Va  ^ethetice,  Chicago,  1885;  Q. 
S.  Morris,  Hegel'e  Philoeophy  of  the  State  and  of  History, 
ib.  1887;  P.  Barth.  Die  Geechichtephiloeophie  HegeU  und 
der  Hegelianer  hie  auf  Marx  und  Hartmann,  Leipsic,  1800; 
W.  T.  Harris,  Hegel's  Logic,  Chicago,  1890;  idem,  Hegel's 
Doctrine  of  Reflection,  New  York,  1891;  B.  C.  Burt, 
Hegel'a  Theory  of  Right,  Dutiea  and  Religion,  Ann  Harbor, 
1893;  D.  G.  Ritchie,  Darwin  and  Hegel,  London,  1894; 
W.  Wallace,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Hegel'a  Philoeo- 
phy, Oxford,  1894;  F.  L.  Luqueer,  Hegel  aa  Educator, 
New  York,  1896;  R.  Eucken.  in  The  Moniat,  vii  (1897), 
321-339;  J.  B.  Baillie,  Hegel'a  Logic,  London,  1901;  Kuno 
Fischer,  HegeU  Ltben,  Werke  und  Lehre,  2  vols.,  Heidel- 
berg, 1901 ;  J.  E.  McTaggart,  Studiea  in  Hegelian  Coamology, 
Cambridge,  1901;  J.  G.  Hibben,  Hegel'a  Logic,  New  York, 
1902;  R.  Mackintosh,  Hegel  and  Hegelianiam,  Edinburgh, 
1903;  and  the  works  on  the  history  of  modem  philosophy. 
An  excellent  bibliography  may  be  found  in  J.  M.  Baldwin, 
Dictionary  of  Philoeophy  and  Paychology,  iii.  1,  pp.  243-249. 

HEGESIPPUS,  hej"e-sip'pu8:  An  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  second  century.  As  to  his  life  little 
is  known  except  what  Eusebius  tells.  This  in- 
cludes nothing  as  to  his  birth  or  place  of  residence, 
though  Eusebius  concludes  from  his  writings  that 
he  was  of  Jewish  origin;  and  an  Oriental  residence 
is  indicated  by  his  coming  to  Rome  by  sea  and 
stopping  at  Corinth  on  the  way.  He  is  mentioned 
under  Hadrian  as,  with  Justin,  a  prominent  cham- 
pion of  the  faith  against  the  rising  Gnosticism. 
Giving  the  list  of  bishops  of  Rome  under  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  Eusebius  remarks  that  Hegesippus  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  was  in  Rome  imder 
Anicetus  and  remained  there  until  the  episcopate 
of  Eleutherus  {Hist,  ecd.,  IV.,  xi.  7);  but  this  is  an 
error,  for  in  chap.  xxii.  he  quotes  the  passage  of 
Hegesippus,  which  proves  only  that  he  lived  to  the 
time  of  Eleutherus,  not  that  he  stayed  in  Rome 
that  long.  Under  Marcus  Aurelius  he  is  named 
once  more  at  the  head  of  the  contemporary  ortho- 
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do3C  writers:  and  the  Ckronkmi  Fmchah  aaserts 
that  he  died  under  Commodus, 

EtJsehius  quotes  him  frequently  as  a  mtnera  of 
the  true  faith,  aod  always  from  one  work,  known 
as  Upomnimai.a,  and  composed  of  five  books,  writ- 
ten at  different  times  and  fused  into  unity  in  the 
course  of  their  development.  A  careful  esamina- 
tion  of  what  Eusebiu.^  telLs  of  it  and  what  he  quotes 
from  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a 
history  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather 
a  historical  apology,  purporting  to  contain  a  true 
account  of  the  traditions  received  from  the  apos- 
tles. It  is  evident  that  no  regular  historical  order 
was  observed  from  the  fact  that  the  stoiy  of  the 
life  and  death  of  James  was  in  the  fifth  book  of 
the  work,  which  contained  plenty  of  material  from 
the  second  centuiy,  and  even  past  the  middle  of 
it.  It  is  a  free  setting  down  of  the  writer's  own 
reminiscences,  foUowiog  no  definite  ortier*  though 
penetrated  throughout  by  the  same  design  and  the 
same  beliefs.  The  result,  then,  according  to  Euae- 
bius,  is  a  eeries  of  narrativea  and  pictures  from 
church  history »  reaching  from  the  apostle  James 
to  the  pontificate  of  Eleutiierus  in  Rome.  They 
include  the  death  of  James;  the  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor Symeon;  accounts  of  the  insurgent  leader 
Thebuthi^  aod  of  the  son^  of  David  and  kiasmen 
of  Jesiis  in  Galilee,  with  their  fate  under  Domitian; 
the  martyidom  of  Bymeon  under  Trajan;  and  in- 
formation about  the  Church  of  the  period  when 
Hegesippus  wrote,  especially  in  Corinth  and  Rome 
— the  tradition  of  doctrine  and  the  episcopate^  ref- 
utation of  heresies,  and  eomething  about  Jewish 
sects  and  Jewish-Christian  literature.  What  he 
tells  of  tiii  own  time  has  historical  authority  in  the 
strict  sense;  his  relation  of  earlier  events  has  con- 
ditional value  as  a  sometimes  obscure  tradition, 
but  substantive  importance  as  reflecting  the  ideas 
entertained  about  that  period  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  The  purpose  of  hia  writing  is 
clear  enough.  It  is  simply  to  demonstrate  the 
unity  of  faith  in  the  churches  of  the  leading  cities 
and  their  bishops,  both  past  and  present.  The 
particular  cause  of  his  writing  the  work  is  the  ex- 
istence of  heresy^  which  he  reprobates  not  only  for 
ita  contradiction  of  the  true  doctrine,  but  for  its 
external  and  despicable  origin.  Its  appearance?  on 
the  scene  seems  to  him  so  dangerous  that  conflict 
with  it  ia  not  merely  the  purpose  of  his  book,  but 
the  task  of  his  life. 

When  It  is  remembered  that  the  heresies  of  the 
time  professetl  to  he  legitimate  deduct ioriit  frfim 
primitive  Christianity,  the  fuU  significance  of  the 
inquiries  of  Hegesippus  into  the  state  of  the  Church 
and  its  traditions  in  the  different  great  cities  is  dis- 
cerned. The  pubUc,  secure,  historical  tradition  of 
the  faith  in  the  line  of  «piseopal  succession  must 
serve  to  put  out  of  court  the  claims  of  obscure^ 
cryptic  sects;  and  the  imposing  unity  of  the 
Church's  faith  as  tianded  doun  from  generation  to 
generation  will  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  va- 
ried line  of  heretics  who  follow  each  other  through 
the  yeara^  alike  only  in  being  different.  Among  the 
early  Jewish  heretics  are  Thebuthis,  Simon  and  his 
party,  Cleobius,  DositheuSj  GortlueusT  and  Mas- 
botheus,     Tht^  form  the  first  generation;    in  the 


second  appear  the  followers  of  Menandrianus, 
Mmrcion,  Carpocrates,  ValeDtinia&,  Bastlides,  and 
Saturnilus.  In  opposition  to  these  stand  out  the 
person  and  the  work  of  Hegesippus,  importHant 
iiistoricoUy  aa  a  type,  with  the  emphasis  he  lays 
upon  the  catholic  unity  of  the  churehea,  held  fast 
by  their  tradition  and  their  mutual  relations,  and 
of  the  episcopate,  as  all  these  things  were  in  th« 
middle  of  the  second  century. 

(C*  WEIZSACtERf-) 

BfHMOORAFHT:  A.  fuJl  llet  of  liierature  la  eivera  by  E.  C, 
Rioh&rdBon,  in  ANF,  BihlioaraphicQl  Sun&ptU.  pp.  111- 
1I2hi  Tba  frA«m.e:nta  are  collected  m  M.  J.  Bouth^  m  Rt- 
liiptia  wao'm.  i.  2m-2^i.  O 31  ford,  t846;  Eive.  tranHl.  mmy 
be  found  ia  ANF,  viiL  762-765;  cf,  ulao  D.  Boor,  in  TU^ 
V.  2,  1880,  Consult:  Jerome,  Dt  Hr.  ill.,  xxii,;  F&bridijji- 
Harlw,  Smintheca  Ora^,  vii.  158-100.  HamfauTK,  ISOlj 
J.  DooaJdnODp  Hitluru  of  ChHttian  Litetaiur^,  tu,  lS2-213s. 
Loixdon,  ISfia;  A.  HiJe^nfelcJ,  in  ZHT,  iTs  (1S76>,  177- 
229;  W  3aiiday,  Ths  Gotpeit  in  Ihrn  SecQnd  Century,  pp. 
I3B-US.  I^ndon.  1876:  H.  Bannreuther,  Dit  T^fmriffna04 
d'N^O^Mpv^  *uf  iVtfJfiM  ckrHvtnn^^  Nimtei^  187S;  F.  Over* 
beck,  U^>er  d\€  Anf^ngt  4er  Kifehtn{fen^ichUchrmbunff^ 
pp  6-13-17-22,  liftsej,  lS92j  Ceillier.  AuUurt  ma-rt,  L 
330,  473-476,  liL  200;  Krflger,  Uistaru,  pp.  14S-140- 
Hari^sck.  LOCerra^r,  L  144,  48a  sqq..  845.  II.  L  311  aqq.: 
Sebaff,  Chrialiafi  Chun^,  742-744;  DCB,  H.  S7A-S78; 
KL.  v.  15S4-&5;  iitid  io  seoeral  the  oburcb  faiBtories  oa 
the  periods 

HEHIf,  hl?hn,  JOHAJfH  FlRBmAITD:   German 

Roman  Catholic;  b*  at  Burghau^n  (57  m.  e.  of 
Munich)  Jan.  4,  1873,  He  was  educated  at  the 
uuivereities  of  Wfirzburg  (D.D-,  1899)  and  Berlin 
(Ph.D.,  1902).  and  in  1903  became  privat-do^nt 
at  Wilrzburg,  where  in  the  same  year  he  was  ap* 
pointed  associate  professor  of  Old  Testament  exe- 
gesiji  and  Biblical  Oriental  languages^  beeoming 
full  professor  ia  1907.  He  has  wTitten:  Die  Ein- 
setzung  des  heiligen  Abendmahies  ids  Bewei£  fur  die 
GoUhcU  Christi  O^'iirzburg,  1899)  and  Sundg  nnd 
EHffSung  nath  htblisck^  und  babuhnUcIwr  An- 
schauung  (Leipsic,  1903). 

HEIDANUS,  hoi'dQ-nuB,  ABRAHAM  i  Refonned 

theologian;  b.  at  Frankenthal  (15  m.  n.  by  w,  of 
Bpcycr)  in  the  Palatinate  Aug,  10^  1597;  d.  at 
Leyden  Oct.  15,  1678.  In  1608  hia  father^  a  clergy- 
man, was  called  to  Amsterdam,  where  Abraham 
studied  in  the  school  of  Mattha^us  Sladus.  Later 
he  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  be  trained  as  preacher 
of  the  Walloon  Church,  After  a  two  years'  jour- 
ney in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France*  and  Eng* 
land,  he  became  preacher  of  the  Netherlandish  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Naarden  in  1623.  In  1627 
he  waa  called  t^^  Leyden,  and  in  164S  he  became 
profeaBor  at  the  Univeraity  of  Leyden,  At  that 
time  the  study  of  Aristotle  ruled  in  the  Dutch  uni- 
venaities  and  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  ortho- 
doicy  of  Dort.  Heidanus,  however,  and  Joliatincs 
Cbcceiua  (q>v.)  ehowc^i  a  predilection  for  the  teach- 
inp  of  Descartes,  Both  had  to  encounter  vehement 
opposition  from  the  camp  of  the  orthodox,  headed 
by  VoStiuB,  The  doctrine  of  Coeceius  spread,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  curators  of  the  University 
of  X^yden  to  suppress  it.  At  their  tnsti^tion 
Friedrich  iSpanheim  and  Antonius  Hulsiua  compiled 
the  theses  of  the  new  doctrine  which  gave  the  most 
offense,  and  Jan.  7,  1675,  it  was  forbidden  to  treat 
"  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly  "  at  the 
university  twenty-three  propositioiis,     Heidanus, 
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seeing  herein  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  teaching, 
opposed  it  in  his  ConsidercUien  over  eenige  saecken 
ordanghs  voorgevallen  in  de  UniversUeijt  binnen 
Leyden  (Leyden,  1676).  The  work  caused  such  a 
sensation  that  within  ten  days  a  second  edition  was 
necessary,  and  a  third  appeared  in  the  same  year. 
Heidanus  maintained  that  his  teachings  did  not 
contradict  the  confessional  writings,  but  only 
presented  their  truths  in  a  different  light.  How- 
ever, on  May  4, 1676,  he  was  deposed  from  his  office. 
The  course  of  the  curators  was  disapproved  by  many 
in  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 

Heidanus  represented  the  view  that  theology  and 
philosophy  should  remain  each  in  its  own  sphere. 
According  to  him,  there  is  no  such  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  theology  of  Cocceius  and  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes  that  a  follower  of  the 
former  must  necessarily  agree  with  the  Cartesians. 
He  himself  as  a  theologian  was  in  sympathy  with 
Cocceius,  as  a  philosopher  a  disciple  of  Descart^, 
but  his  Cartesianism  hardly  influenced  his  theology. 
His  writings  include:  Proeve  en  wederlegginghe  de8 
RenumtiranUchen  Catechismi  (Leyden,  1641);  De 
causa  Dei,  dot  is  de  sake  Godts  verdedight  tegen  den 
mensche  (1645);  Disputaiiones  de  Sabbato  el  die 
dominica  (Amsterdam,  1658);  Consideratien  over  de 
heyliging  van  den  Sabbat  ende  den  dagh  des  Heeren 
tot  vrede  der  Kerchen  (Leyden,  1659). 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 
BxBUoaRAPHT:  The  funeral  oration  by  C.  Wittioh  waa  pub- 

Uahed  Leyden,  1679.     Consult  P.  Bayle,  Dictionary,  His- 

torieal  and  CriUoal,  iii.  360-364,  London.  1736  (quite  full. 

quotes  sources);   J.  A.  Cramer,  Abraham  Heidanus  en  zijn 

Carieaittnieme,  Utrecht,  1889. 

HEIDEGGER,  hoi'deg^'er,  JOHAim  HEmRICH: 
Swiss  Protestant,  author  of  the  Helvetic  Formula 
consensus  (see  Helvetic  C)onsen8us);  b.  at 
B&rentschweil  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Zurich)  July  1,  1633; 
d.  at  Zurich  Jan.  18,  1698.  He  studied  at  Zurich, 
Marburg  (1654),  and  Heidelberg;  in  the  last-named 
place  he  became  a  close  friend  of  Ludwig  Fabricius, 
taught  Hebrew  and  philosophy,  and  lectured  on 
Latin  classics.  In  1659  he  accepted  the  theological 
chair  for  Lod  communes  and  church  history  at 
Steinfurt,  where  he  remained  until  1665.  Then  he 
traveled  to  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cocceius.  The  disturbances  of  war  made  an 
end  of  the  Steinfurt  academy,  and  Heidegger 
returned  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Christian  ethics.  In  1667  he  suc- 
ceeded Hottinger  as  professor  of  theology,  and 
be  remained  faithful  to  his  native  city  in  spite 
of  calls  to  Leyden  (to  succeed  Cocceius)  and  to 
Groningen. 

Heidegger  lived  in  harmony  with  his  colleagues 

until  the  appearance  of  Johann  Miiller  in  1672,  just 

at  the  time  when  the  Formida  con- 

The        sensus  was  in  preparation.    Heidegger 

Hetretic     agreed  with  the  orthodox  theologians 

Comcmus.  of  Basel,  Theodor  Zwinger,  Lucas  Gem- 

ler,  and  others,  thatTurretin  in  Geneva 

ou^t  to  be  assisted  in  his  opposition  to  the  new 

hypothesM  of  Amyraut  and  the  other  theologians 

oi  Saumur  (see  Amtraut,  MoIse),  but  thought  that 

the  measures  adopted  against  the  Saumur  theology 

shn*''^  be  moderate.    There  were  two  parties  in 


Switzerland,  one  of  which,  headed  by  Johann 
Miiller,  adhered  to  the  orthodox  teachings  of 
Maresius,  while  men  like  Heidegger  leaned  toward 
the  doctrines  of  Ck)cceius.  The  party  headed  by 
MQller  was  interested  in  eradicating  not  only  the 
heresies  of  Saumur,  but  also  the  Cocceian  theol- 
ogy and  Cartesian  philosophy.  Heidegger  with  his 
adherents  gained  the  victory.  The  special  formula 
for  the  defense  against  the  innovations  of  Saumur 
was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  was  approved  by  all 
theologians,  although  the  opposition  was  allowed 
to  make  extensive  changes.  In  1675  the  formula 
was  ratified  by  the  council  and  citizens  of  Zurich, 
Bern,  Basel,  and  Schaffhausen.  On  the  insistence 
of  MQller  the  formula  was  modified  in  certain 
articles  before  it  was  sent  to  the  other  cantons. 
Since  the  formula  was  directed  specifically  against 
Saumur,  the  Maresians  planned  new  measures 
against  the  Dutch  tendencies.  Heidegger,  J.  H. 
Schweizer,  and  others  could  hardly  print  anything 
without  the  interference  of  M tiller,  who  instigated 
the  council  against  them.  Btilod,  Ftissli,  and 
Gessncr  incited  the  people  by  denouncing  the 
adherents  of  Heidegger  as  Arians  and  Arminians. 

From   1664    to    1680   Heidegger   developed   an 

extensive  polemical  activity  against  the   Roman 

Catholic  Church.    During  the  persecu- 

Controversy  tion  of  the  Protestants  in  France  in 

with        1682,  and  their  imsatisfactory  condi- 

Roman     tion  in  England  under  Charles  II.,  he 

Catholics,  employed  his  pen  in  their  defense  by 
writing  his  Historia  papatus  (Amster- 
dam,  1684),  but  the  situation  did  not  change.  In 
1685  a  Roman  (IJatholic  line  assumed  the  rule  in 
the  Palatinate,  in  England  the  new  king,  James 
II.,  openly  avowed  Romanism,  and  Louis  XIV. 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  multitude  of 
fugitives  poured  into  Switzerland,  and  Heidegger 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  hospitality.  His 
polemical  attitude  against  his  Roman  neighbors 
was  renewed  when  Sfondrati,  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
tried  to  extend  his  rule  over  Reformed  territory  by 
ordering  private  baptism  by  midwives,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Evangelical  families.  Heidegger  wrote 
by  order  of  the  magistrate  on  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism and  against  its  profanation  by  midwives.  His 
relations  with  the  Lutheran  Church  were  always  of 
a  conciUatory  nature.  Instigated  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  he  urged 
a  imion  of  all  Evangehcals,  which  found  a  response 
in  Spener,  but  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
made  an  agreement  impossible  in  Spener's  opinion. 

Heidegger's  literary  activity  was  extensive  and 
chiefly  polemical — against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Baronius,  the  superstitious  pilgrimages  to  Einsie- 
deln,  etc.  To  defend  the  rights  of  the  Reformed 
in  the  German  empire  he  wrote  Demonstratto  de 
AugustanoB  conjessionis  cum  fide  rejormata  consensu 
(1664),  and,  aiming  to  unite  all  Evangelicals,  he 
wrote  Mandyjcaiio  in  viam  concordicB  Protestanlium 
ecclesiasticoB  (1686).  His  doctrinal  writings  exerted 
much  influence,  especially  his  Corpus  theologies 
ChristiancB  (ed.  J.  H.  Schweizer,  2  vols.,  Zurich, 
1700)  and  Ethicos  Christiana  elementa  (ed.  J. 
Curicke,  Frankfort,  1711);  of  the  former  work  he 
made  two  shorter  compilations,  Medulla  theologia 
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ChristiaruB  (1696)  for  advanced  students,  and  Me- 
dulla medvJlcB  theologicB  ChriatiaruB  (1697). 

(A.  ScHWEIZERf.) 
Biblxoqrapht:     His  autobiography,   Hittoria  vita  J.   H, 
Heideggeri,  appeared  Zurich,  1608.  Consult:  L.  Meister, 
BemhmU  Zilrcher,  2  vols.,  Basel,  1782. 

HEIDELBERG  CATECHISM. 


The  Work  of  Several  Col- 
laborators (SI). 

Ursinus,  Olevianus,  Fred- 
erick III.  (S  2). 

Editions  (S  3). 


Adverse  Criticism  (J  4). 
Acceptance  of  the  Cate- 
chism ({  5). 
Doctrinal  Character  ({  6). 
Arrangement  ({7). 


The  Reformation  did  not  enter  the  Palatinate 

until  1546,  and  it  was  only  under  Frederick  III. 

that  it  was  actually  carried  through 

I.  The      (see  Frederick  III.  the  Pious).    Of- 

Work  of  fended  by  the  anathematizing  tend- 
Several      encies  of  Lutheran  zealots,  this  sovei^ 

Collabo-  eign  inclined  toward  the  Reformed 
raters,  doctrines.  In  this  spirit  he  com- 
missioned Caspar  Olevianus,  professor 
and  preacher  in  Heidelberg,  to  draw  up  a  new 
church  order,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  the  com- 
pilation of  a  catechism.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
Palatine  archives,  the  history  of  the  origin  of  this 
catechism  lacks  important  documentary  evidences. 
It  has  been  customary  to  give  Olevianus  and  Zacha- 
rias  Ursinus  the  credit  of  having  compiled  the  book 
on  the  initiative  of  the  elector  in  1562.  But  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  catechism  and  the  Reformation 
in  the  Palatinate  were  not  the  work  of  one  or  two 
men,  but  the  result  of  common  efforts.  This  is 
evident  from  Ursinus 's  preface  to  the  apology  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechito;  from  a  letter  of  Olevianus 
to  Calvin;  from  the  testimony  of  Quirinus  Renter, 
a  pupil  of  Ursinus,  in  the  preface  to  the  works  of 
his  teacher;  and  from  the  introductions  to  the  first 
three  editions  of  the  catechism,  written  by  the  elec- 
tor himself,  in  which  he  states  that  it  originated 
"  with  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  our  whole 
theological  faculty,  also  all  superintendents  and 
the  principal  church  councilors."  The  theological 
faculty  of  Heidelberg  consisted  in  1562  of  three  men, 
Boquinus  (Pierre  Bouquin,  q.v.),  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  Calvinism  in 
Heidelberg;  Emmanuel  Tremellius,  an  Italian,  who 
followed  Calvin  and  Butzer;  and  Ursinus,  a  pupil 
of  Melanchthon.  The  foremost  among  the  super- 
intendents was  Olevianus,  an  admirer  of  Calvin  and 
friend  of  Bullinger.  Among  the  church  councilors 
may  be  mentioned  Michael  Diller,  court  preacher, 
and  Thomas  Erastus,  a  physician  who  represented 
the  German-Swiss  tendency.  Besides  these  men 
and  others,  the  elector  himself  shared  in  the  work 
of  the  catechism. 

The  older  tradition,  however,  is  correct  in  so  far 

as  the  principal  share  of  the  work  is  due  to  Ursinus 

and  Olevianus.     Ursinus  had  already 

2.  Ursinus,  prepared  two  catechisms,  the  (larger) 

Olevianus,  Summa   theologim  and    the  Catechesis 

Frederick  minora  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
HL  new  work.  The  larger  catechism  he 
had  compiled  in  1561  for  liis  academic 
lectures;  it  contains  his  own  dogmatic  views,  but 
reveals  at  the  same  time  the  authorities  from  which 
he  learned,  Melanchthon  without  his  synergism, 
Leo  Jud,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin,  also  the  influence 


of  some  Netherlandish  catechisms  such  as  the 
Kleyne  Catechismus  of  Martin  Micron  (1552),  Korte 
ondersoekinghe  des  gheloofs  (1553),  and  Catechismus 
ofte  Kinderlehre  tho  nUUe  der  J&get  in  OstfrvesaUindt 
(1554),  edited  by  the  preachers  of  Emden.  The 
smaller  catechism  of  Ursinus  approaches  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  the  more  closely;  it  was  probably 
compiled  after  discussions  with  the  elector  and 
churchmen  of  the  Palatinate.  As  the  elecror  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  Augustana  by  the  Frankfort 
Recess  and  his  action  at  the  Naumburg  Convention 
(qq.v.),  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  peace  with  the 
Lutherans  as  far  as  possible  by  dropping  some  of 
the  Zurich  and  C!alvinistic  peculiarities  of  doctrine, 
especially  as  regarded  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was 
probably  Olevianus  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  change  of  the  text  of  the  Catechesis  minor  into 
the  German  wording  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  for  its  final  redaction.  A  comparison  of  the 
final  text  of  the  catechism  with  the  new  church 
order  drawn  up  by  him  and  with  his  devotional 
writings  reveals  a  harmony  in  language,  style,  and 
theological  bent  which  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
The  mediating  influence  of  the  elector  may  be 
recognized  in  the  changes  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  in  the  suppression  of  the 
discussion  concerning  election. 

At  the  annual  synod  held  in  Jan.,  1563,  the  new 
catechism  was  accepted   by  all  superintendents, 

church  councilors,  and  theologians.  The 
3.  Edl-  first  edition  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in 
tions.       Feb.,  1563,  under  the  title,  Catechismus 

Oder  Chrisllicher  Underricht,  wis  der 
in  Kirchen  und  Schulen  der  ChurfarsUichen  PfaUz 
getrUhen  wirdi,  A  few  weeks  later  a  second  edition 
was  published,  which,  beside  many  minor  changes, 
contained  an  entirely  new  question  (Ixxx.)  con- 
cerning the  difference  between  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  papal  mass.  In  the  third  edition,  which 
immediately  followed,  the  condemnatory  words  in 
regard  to  the  adoration  of  the  host  were  added. 
The  real  author  of  this  eightieth  question  was 
Olevianus.  The  church  order  published  Nov.  15, 
1563,  contains  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  textus 
receptus.  It  is  essentially  identical  with  the  third 
edition,  texts  of  Scripture  for  different  classes  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  catechism  having  been  added. 
On  the  margin,  the  129  questions  together  with  the 
Bible  texts  have  been  divided  into  ten  lessons  to  be 
read  before  the  main  service;  the  questions  alone 
have  been  divided  into  fifty-two  Sundays  for  the 
purpose  of  the  catechetical  afternoon  sermons.  It 
is  only  in  later  editions  that  the  questions  are 
numbered  and  the  verses  stated  in  Biblical  quo- 
tations. 

Inmiediately  after  its  appearance  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  encountered  violent  attacks.  Maximilian 

II.  remonstrated  against  it  (Apr.  25, 
4.  Adverse  1563)  as  an  infringement  of  the  Peace 
Criticism,    of  Augsburg.     On  May  4  followed  a 

joint  address  from  the  Count  Palatine, 
Wolfgang  of  Zweibriicken,  Duke  Christopher  of 
Wiirttemberg,  and  Margrave  Charles  II.  of  Baden, 
accompanied  with  a  sharp  criticism  inscribed 
Vcrzeichnia   der  Mangel,   probably   composed   by 
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Brenz.  Bfany  theologians  protested  against  the  new 
catechism.  In  1564  Flacius  published  Widerlegung 
eines  kleinen  deutachen  calvinischen  Catechismif  and 
Hesshus  published  his  Trewe  Wamung.  There 
appeared  also  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Verzeicknia  der  Mdngel,  which  criticized  especially 
the  marginal  Bible  texts.  In  defense  of  the  cate- 
chism, Ursinus  published,  in  1564,  in  Heidelberg, 
three  treatises:  Grundtlicher  bericht  vom  heUigen 
Abendmahl;  VerarUwortung  wider  die  ungegrUndten 
aufflagen  ttnnd  verkerungen,  mil  welchen  der  Cate- 
chiamus  .  .  .  uhbiUicher  weise  bescktoeret  ist;  Ant- 
ioorU  auff  eUicher  Theologen  Cenaur  vber  die  am  rand 
desa  Heydetberger  Catechiami  auaa  heUiger  Schrifft 
angeaogene  Zeugnttaae.  Concerning  the  further 
events  from  the  Colloquy  of  Maulbronn  to  the  Diet 
of  Au9sbiu*g,  see  Frederick  III.  the  Pious. 

Having  gone  through  this  ordeal,  the  success  of 
the  book  began.    An  assembly  of  emigrants  from 
the    Netherlands   in   Wesel   in   1568 
5.  Accept-  recommended  it  by  the  side  of  the 
anceofthe  catechism  of  Calvin.     The  Synod  at 
Catechism.  Emden  in   1571   adopted  it  for  the 
German-«peaking    Netherlandish  con- 
gregations in  East  Frisia  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
It  entered  also  the  ranks  of  the  Reformed  in  JUlich, 
Cleves,  and  Berg.    Other  German  regions  and  indi- 
vidual congregations  (in  Nassau-Siegen,  Wittgen- 
Btein,  Solms  and  Wied,  Bremen,  Lippe,  Aiihalt,Hesse- 
Cassel,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  etc.)  followed  in  the 
course  of  time.    The  Reformed  churches  of  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  and  Poland  adopted  it;  and  in 
1619  the  Synod  of  Dort  officially  declared  it  one 
of  the  general  symbolical  books  of  the  Reformed 
Church.    From  Holland,  and  afterward  also  from 
Gennany,  it  was  brought  to  America,  where  it  has 
always  been  the  honored  symbol  of  the  Dutch  and 
German  Reformed  churches.     The  first  reunited 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Philadelphia  in  1870,  authorized  its  use.     It  has 
been  translated  into  all  European  languages,  also 
into  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Malay,  Singalese,  and  others, 
uui  numerous  paraphrases,  sximmaries,  and  exposi- 
tions have  appeared. 

From  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  the  history  of 
^  orig^  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  frustrates 
every  attempt  to  identify  it  with  the 
6.  Doctrinal  doctrine  of  any  individual  theologian 
^^**tticter.  of  the  Reformation  time.  Its  specific- 
ally Reformed  character  shows  itself, 
M^  from  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  by  its 
«»tinual  going  back  from  all  perishable  authorities 
to  the  Bibte;  by  its  ethical  rather  than  metaphysical 
5*^  ^  viewing  Christ  as  being  anointed  by  the 
^<^  GhoBt  for  the  execution  of  his  work;  by  its 
P^^^  maimer  of  closely  connecting  the  moral 
^^  of  the  Christian  with  faith  as  its  subjective 
proof;  finally^  by  its  conception  of  the  intimate 
IJP^  connection  in  the  congregation  and  by  its 
™8nation  of  the  church  or  congregation  as  the 
^  •ouroe  of  discipline.  In  an  anonymous  pasquil 
j'^See  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  said  to  have 
Jj^  compiled  "  by  Bullinger  and  his  associates." 
^^titatively  it  contains  more  of  Calvin's  cate- 
^^  than  of  Bullinger's.  Bullinger's  influence, 
■oiever,  may  be  recognized,  perhaps,  if  it  be  con- 


sidered in  its  total  impression;  for  it  is  true  that  the 
catechism  does  not  share  the  philosophical  and 
intellectual  traits  of  Caivin,  but  takes  its  root  in 
the  Christian  experience  of  salvation  which  it  repre- 
sents practically  and  devotionally.  The  doctrine  of 
election  is  represented  even  more  cautiously  than 
by  Bullinger.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
distinguished  less  by  clearness  than  by  an  effort  to 
bridge  over  existing  differences.  In  bringing  the 
Lord's  Supper  into  relation  to  the  suffering  of  the 
Lord,  the  influence  of  Zurich  may  be  recognized; 
the  emphasis  of  a  mystical  imion  of  the  believers 
with  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  reveals  Calvin's 
influence;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the  distrusting 
Lutheran  adversaries,  the  confessional  and  oblig- 
atory character  of  the  celebration  was  given  up. 

Considered  as  a  catechetical  text-book,  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  is  distinguished  from  Luther's 

smaller  catechism  by  its  systematic 

7.  Arrange-  arrangement.      The    five    traditional 

ment       articles  of  faith  have  been  retained, 

but  have  been  inserted  into  an  organic 
whole  in  accordance  with  subjective,  psychological 
reasons,  under  the  head  01  three  main  conceptions. 
After  the  two  introductory  questions  there  follow: 
(1)  the  misery  of  man  as  it  may  be  recognized  from 
the  condensation  of  the  law  in  Matt.  xxii.  (questions 
iii.-xi.);  (2)  the  redemption  of  man,  the  Gospel 
to  be  accepted  in  faith  developed  according  to  the 
three  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  power  of  the  keys  (questions 
xii.-lxxxv.);  (3)  thankfulness,  i.e.,  the  new  life  ac- 
cording to  its  basis  in  conversion,  its  norm  in  the 
decalogue,  and  its  most  beautiful  expression  in  prayer 
(questions  Ixxxvi.-cxxix.).  The  catechism  is  not 
entirely  adapted  to  a  child's  capacity;  but  its  noble 
language,  captivating  by  its  clearness  as  well  as  by 
its  fervent  joy  of  faith,  may  justify  its  being  offered 
to  school  children  for  memorizing. 

(M.  Lauterburo.)  . 

Bibliography:  The  official  German  editions  were  pub- 
lished in  1563,  1585.  1595.  1684,  1724;  the  American  in 
1863.  Only  one  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  known,  now 
in  the  university  library  at  Utrecht.  The  most  valuable 
work  is  the  Tercentenary  Monument.  In  Commemoration 
of  the  Three  Hundredth  Annivereary  of  the  Heidelberg  Cai»- 
ehiem,  Publiehed  by  the  Germ.  Ref.  Ch.  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in 
Eng.  and  Oerm.  The  German  ed.  by  Dr.  Schaff^  toUh  an 
historical  Introduction,  Chambersburg,  1863  (contains  a 
number  of  essays  by  authorities  on  the  history  and  the- 
ology of  the  symbol).  With  the  foregoing  may  be  con- 
veniently compared  Schaff.  Creeds,  i.  529-554  (history, 
specimens,  and  estimates),  iii.  307-355  (text.  (jerm.  and 
Eng.);  idem,  Chrietian  Church,  vi.  555-557,  681,  vii.  669, 
811.  The  best  work  in  Eng.  on  the  catechism  is  by  J.  W. 
Nevin,  History  and  Genius  of  the  Heidelberg  CcUechism, 
Chambersburg,  1847  (cf.  his  introduction  in  the  Tercen- 
tenary Monument,  ut  sup.,  pp.  11-127).  Valuable  also 
for  the  early  history  is  J.  I.  Doedes,  De  Heidelbergsche 
CcUechismus  in  nine  eerste  Levenejaren  1663-67,  Utrecht, 
1867;  also  TSK  for  1863  and  1867.  Other  works  which 
may  be  consulted  are:  H.  S.  von  Alpen,  Geschichte  und 
lAteratur  des  Heideiberger  Katechiemiis,  Frankfort,  1796- 
1797;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Versuch  einer  historiachrkritischen 
Einieitung  in  die  beiden  Haupt^Katechiemen  der  evange- 
lischen  Kirche,  pp.  96  sqq.,  Elberfeld,  1824;  K.  Sudhoff. 
C.  Olevianus  und  Z.  Ursinus,  ib.  1857;  G.  W.  Bethime, 
Expository  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Caiechiem,  New 
York,  1864;  H.  Calaminus.  Die  GeschichU  des  Heidei- 
berger Kaiechismus  in  DeuUchland,  Elberfeld,  1885;  M. 
A.  Goosaen,  De  Heidelbergsche  Cateehismus  en  het  boekje 
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van  de  breking  rfei  bro^a  in  het  jasaf  15ffS-64  beabreden  en 
rerdiidiot,  I^yden,  1892;  J,  I,  Good,  Hittory  of  thm  /f*- 
formed  Chufdi  in  the  United  Stata,  17t5-lS9i,  pasfiitn, 
Hcadinf,  1S99;  Drr  Heideibergcr  Kate^hismtm  ijuwi  Wjw 
vtrwawlie  Kaiechitmm,  mil  .  .  .  EinUilitn^^,  ed,  A.  h^og, 
LelpaiG.1907. 

HllL,  WILLIAM  FRAKKLm:  Bishop  of  the 
Umted  Evangelical  Church;  b.  at  Berlinsville,  Pa., 
May  1,  1&S7,  He  was  educated  in  Pemisylvania 
schools,  and  fitted  himself  for  the  ministiy  while 
teaching  1874-80.  He  sensed  as  pastor  18S0-90 
and  1 895-1^03,  was  presiding  elder  1890-95,  and 
haa  been  bishop  since  1902. 

HEIMBUCHER,  hoim'bQ-Her,  MAX:  German 
Roman  GathoUc;  b.  at  Miesbach  (16  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Mimic h)  June  10,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Freising  and  the  University  of  Munich, 
and  was  ordained  t^  the  priesthood  in  1S83.  After 
holding  various  clerical  positions  until  1889,  he 
became  privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
and  two  years  later  (1891)  wm  appointed  to  his 
present  position  of  professor  of  dogmatics,  encyclo- 
pedics,  and  patristic$  at  tVie  Lyceum  of  Bamberg. 
He  has  written:  Dm  Wirkungen  cter  heiUgen  K&m- 
munwn  (Regensburg,  18S4);  Die  Bibliothek  de$ 
Priesters  (1885);  Kurze  QmchUUe  Freuings  unci 
seiner  Bischofe  (Freising,  1885);  Die  heUige  Oclung 
(Regensburg,  1888);  Die  heiiige  Firrnung  (Augs- 
burg, 1889);  Die  Papstwahlen  unterden  Karolingem 
(1889);  Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der  kntholi* 
sehen  Kirche  (2  vds.,  Paderbom,  1896^97;  2d  ed, 
3  voIm.,  1907-08);  and  Die  proJUhch-^ociaU  TMiig- 
keU  des  Fritters  (1902). 

HEDTECCIUS,  hai-ncc'tsi-us,  JOHAHN  BH- 
CHAEL:  German  theologian;  b.  at  EiBcnberg  {3b 
m.s,  of  Halle)  1674;  d.  at  Halle  Sept.  11,  1722. 
He  studied  at  Jena^  GiesscEtr  and  Helnif^edt,  and 
traveled  in  Germany  and  the  Netheriands.  In 
1699  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Gosslari  became 
pastor  at  Halle  in  1708^  and  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  Halle  and  neighborhood.  About  1709  he 
qualified  for  the  doctorate  in  theology  at  Hcltiistedt, 
and  w^as  appoEnted  councilor  of  the  royal  PrussJiun 
consistory  and  euperintendent  for  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  and  Fector  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at 
Halle, 

The  reputation  sustained  by  Heineccius  was  that 
of  a  great  scholar,  both  in  theology  and  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  His  library  consisted  of 
4,000  volumes— a  very  conddcrable  number  for 
those  times.  He  was,  moreover,  a  writer  of  ability, 
and  most  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the  univer- 
sity library  at  Halle,  He  seemi?  to  have  been  the 
first  scientific  student  of  seiils,  and  a  result  of  this 
pursuit  was  his  De  i^ter3)us  Germanorum  aiiantmqtie 
nalionum  mgiUiA  tor^imqite  usu  (Frankfort,  1709], 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  large  volume  on 
the  history  of  Goaslar  and  its  neighborhood.  Hm 
best  work  in  history  m  ^m  EigentUcke  vnd  wahr- 
haflige.  Abb  if  dung  der  alt^n  und  nea^n  griechiavhen 
Kircke  naeh  ihrer  Hisiorie,  GlaubeTUi-Lehrcn  und 
Kirehefi-(/ebratichen.  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1711),  The 
full  bibliography  concerning  the  Greek  Church 
found  there  is  still  Ui^efuL  Heineccius  received  higli 
conmieadation  for  his  E^mion  preached  at  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Reformation  in  1717.  Of  espe-  | 


cial  Interest  is  his  Priifung  der  sogenannien  vwuen 
Prophekn  und  ihre^  auaserordentlichen  Zustande* 
(H^e,  1715)*  Heineccius  k  credited  also  with  the 
authorship  of  two  hynms. 

Heineccius  wag  a  man  of  wide  learning,  of  a 
balanced  and  hospitable  temperament,  and  an 
adherent  of  moderate  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 

(P.  Kattenbubch.) 
Bibmoor^pht:    J.  C,  WetiwL  ffymnopmograpkia^  it.  ^1- 

222.  Nurembenf,  1728;   ADB,  m.  361. 

HEmRIGI,  hmn-ri'ki,  KARL  FRIEDRICH 
GEORG:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Karkeln  (44 
m.  n.e.  of  K&ni^berg)  Mar.  14,  1844.  He  was 
educated  at  the  miiveraitiea  of  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1866) 
and  Berlin  (he.  theoU,  1858)^  and  waa  assistant 
pntacher  at  the  cathedral  in  1869-70  and  inspector 
of  the  foundation  for  canonical  candidates  at  Berlin 
in  1 870^7 1 .  In  1 87 1  he  became  pri vat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Berlin ^  but  two  years  later  went  aa 
associate  professor  to  Marburg,  wheiie  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  full  professor  in  the  next  year. 
Since  1892  he  has  been  professor  of  New^  Testament 
exegesis  at  Leipsic.  He  has  written:  Die  volenti- 
nimiijsthe  Gn-o^wi  und  die  heUigeSchrift  (Berlin,  1871); 
Erkharung  der  Korinlherbrkfe  (2  vols.,  18S0-87); 
Wes^i  ynd  Aufgabe  der  evangel isch'iheoiogisii^ien, 
Fakultdim  (Marburg,  1885);  D,  A.  Twe^en  nach 
Tagebiichern  und  Brief  en  (1889);  Theohgisehe  En- 
cgkhpodie  (Breiburg,  1893);  Beih^ge  tur  Gttchkkt^ 
und  ErkMrung  des  Neuen  Testaments  (4  voIs»,  Leip- 
sic, 1894-1903);  Do*  Urehrisienium  (Gdtting^n, 
1902);  I  at  die  L^btmkhre  Jemt  ieiigcmdm  f  (Leip- 
sic, 1904);  and  Der  litterari^^  Chamki^  der 
netdestamentlidten  Schri/ten  (1908),  He  also  edited 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  Ejcegeiiaches  Handbtich  zu  den 
Korinlhcrbriefen  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
edition  (2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1881^1900), 

HEITHirELLER,  hoit  mQHer,  WILHEUCi  Ger- 
man Protestant;  lb.  at  Dtilebeig  (Hanover)  Aug. 
3t  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Greifswald,  Marburg,  Leijjsic,  and  G^ttingen  (1888- 
1892),  and  since  1892  has  been  pri  vat-docent  for 
New  Testament  exegesis  at  Gettingen.  He  him 
been  associate  editor  of  the  Theologische  Rundt^wiu 
since  1900,  and  lias  written:  Im  Namen  Jemif  tine 
sprach-  und  reli^ion^ge^chichiliche  Untetmichung^  spe* 
ziell  zuT  ailc.hr istlichen  Tanje  (Gdttingenp  1903)  and 
Taufe  und  Abendmafd  bei  Paulus  (1903), 

HEJIRA:  The  term,  rDcaning  "departure," 
applied  by  Mohammedans  to  the  migration  of 
Mohammed  and  his  supporters  from  Mecca  to  Me- 
dina in  the  year  622  a.d.  This  event  was  made 
I  he  starting-point  in  the  Mohammedan  reckoning 
of  time.     Sec  MoHAMMEn,   Mofia^meoaKism. 

HELDING,  MICHAEL  (called  Sidoniua);  German 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  Langenenslingen  (35  m*  s.w, 
of  Ulm),  Wurtlemberg,  in  1506;  d.  at  %''tenim  Sept, 
30j  1561.  He  was  of  humble  parentage^  studied  at 
Tiibingen  from  1525  to  1528,  and  three  yea.rs  later 
became  rector  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Matnx, 
Taking  holy  onlers,  he  wag  naade  preacher  at  the 
cathedral  in  1533,  and  the  fame  which  he  earned  by 
Ilia  talent  as  a  preacher  led,  in  1538,  to  his  nomina* 
tion  as  titular  bishop  of  Sidon.  In  1545  he  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent  aa  the 
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representative  of  the  archbishop  Albert,  and  on  the 
death  of  that  prelate  in  the  same  year  he  acted  as 
incumbent  of  the  see  till  the  election  of  a  successor. 
The  emperor,  who  considered  him  useful  for   the 
execution  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy  in  Germany,  in 
the  summer  of  1547  sunmioned  him  to  Ulm.     Hel- 
ding  appeared  at  the  Augsburg  diet,  where  he  was 
honored  with  the  commission  of  preaching  in  the 
cathedral  during  the  sessions  of  the  diet.     In  1548 
he  published  at  Ingolstadt  his  fifteen  sermons  on  the 
mass  which  have  been  counted  as  among  the  most 
notable  contributions  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  subject.    They  gave  rise  to  a  Hvely  controversy 
in  which  Helding  found  himself  assailed  by  Flacius, 
who  demolished  his  arguments  for  the  early  char- 
acter of  the  sacrament.     Helding  made  no  attempt 
to  defend  the  untenable  position  he  had  assumed. 
In  1548  he  returned  to  Mainz  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  introducing  the  Interim  in  the  Nassau 
region,  and  to  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
higher  administration  of   the  Church.    From  him 
emanated  the  great  catechism  of  Mainz,  the  InstUutio 
ad  pietatem  Christianam  (1549),  also  a  compendium 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  pages  at  the  court  of 
Mainz.     The  books  were  assailed  by  Wigand  and 
by  Flacius,  and  Helding  may  have  been  right  in 
discerning  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  virulence 
to  which  he  was  subjected  was  his   nomination 
by  the    emperor  to  the  chapter  at  Merseburg  as 
a  candidate  for  the  vacant  see.    The  chapter  was 
in  difficulty  between  the  imperial  candidate  and  the 
candidate  proposed  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Julius 
Pflug.     In  spite   of   Maurice's   utmost   endeavor, 
Helding,  in  May,  1549,  was  chosen  bishop  by  a 
reluctant  chapter.    The  papal  confirmation  was  not 
obtained  till  April  of  the  following  year;  meanwhile 
the  affairs  of  the  see  were  conducted  by  Prince 
George  of  Anhalt;    on  surrendering  the  office  to 
Helding  in  December  the  prince  exacted  the  promise 
that  he  would  attempt  no  change  in  the  established 
doctrine,  enter  on  no  reforms  without  the  consent 
of  the  entire  chapter,  and  follow  a  policy  of  concili- 
ation toward  the  married  priests.     Prince  George 
remained  in  Merseburg  to  watch  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  church  under  its  new  bishop,  and  when  the 
latter,  after  the  first  period  of  caution  was  over, 
seemcKl  about  to  enter  on  a  process  looking  to  the 
reestablishment  of  the  old  authority,  Maurice  inter- 
vened and  compelled  him  to  abstain  from  all  open 
attack  on  the  Reformed  faith.    Helding  attempted 
by  friendly  means  to  win  over  the  clergy;   he  in- 
stalled Catholic  priests  in  his  cathedral,  introduced 
Catholic  ceremonial,  and  from  the  cathedral  pulpit 
preached  indirectly  against  the  Protestant  "  sect.'' 
The  break  between  Maurice  and  the  emperor  and 
the  sudden  change  in  public  affairs  that  followed 
convinced  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to 
restore  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  town.    He  could  not 
prevent  his  clergy  from  applying  for  ordination  to 
the  consLstory  of  Leipsic,  and  one  of  them  assumed 
virtual  control  of  the  diocese.     He  nevertheless 
managed  to  confer  many  benefits  upon  the  see  by 
his  wise  administration  and  charitable  labors.    In 
1555  he  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and 
two  years  later  he  played  a  most  important  part  at 
the  Conference  of  Worms,  where,  with  Pfiug  and 


Canisius,  he  headed  the  Catholic  deputation.  He 
brought  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the  Protestants 
by  demanding  from  them  a  statement  of  their  posi- 
tion as  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  Zwingli  regard- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper,  that  of  Osiander  concerning 
justification,  and  that  of  Flacius  regarding  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  and  good  works.  The  last  point 
gave  rise  to  the  violent  controversy  between  the 
Jena  theologians  and  the  PhiUppists,  and  led  to  the 
secession  of  the  party  of  Flacius  and  the  failure  of 
the  conference,  a  result  which  dehghted  the  Cath- 
olics. In  1558  Helding  was  made  president  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber  at  Speyer,  and  three  years  later 
he  became  head  of  the  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna.  In 
the  same  year  he  addressed  with  Pfiug  a  memorial 
to  the  emperor,  recommending  the  concession  of 
conmiunion  in  both  kinds  and  the  marriage  of 
priests.  Helding  occupies  a  leading  place  among 
Roman  Catholic  pulpit  orators  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  While  holding  fast  to  the  Catholic  position, 
he  was  exceedingly  adept  in  expressing  his  opinions 
in  words  that  often  proved  acceptable  to  the 
Protestants.  In  his  sermons  at  Merseburg  he  shows 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  a 
general  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  priestly 
office  and  of  the  relations  between  priest  and  lay- 
man that  reveal  the  acute  and  experienced  apologist 
speaking  to  an  audience  whose  sympathies  were 
Evangelical.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibliography  :  There  is  a  biography  by  M.  Winter  in  MU- 
theilungen  dea  Vereina  fUr  OeachichU  und  AUerthumskunde 
in  HohemoUem,  xv  (1881-82),  1-16;  cf.  N.  Paulus,  in 
Katholik,  11  (1894),  410  sqq..  481  sqq. 

H£LDRIN6,0TT0  6£RHARDT:  Founder  of  the 
Inner  Mission  in  the  Netherlands;  b.  at  Zevenaar 
(8.  m.  s.e.  of  Amhem),  Gelderland,  May  17,  1804; 
d.  at  Marienbad  (38  m.  n.w.  of  Pilsen),  Bohemia, 
July  11,  1876.  In  his  university  studies  he  dis- 
played a  decided  preference  for  history  and  political 
economy  over  theology,  but  accepted,  nevertheless, 
in  1826,  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Hemmen,  a  little 
village  of  150  inhabitants.  There  his  bent  for  prac- 
tical sociology  was  not  slow  in  manifesting  itself. 
The  life  of  the  peasantry  attracted  him;  the  causes 
and  problems  of  poverty,  with  its  effect  on  the 
physical  and  moral  being  of  the  community,  were 
made  the  subjects  of  careful  investigations,  the 
results  of  which  he  published  with  the  object  of 
arousing  a  general  interest  that  might  lead  to  the 
initiation  of  remedies.  The  first  of  his  works, 
"  Nature  and  Man,"  appeared  in  1833,  and  was 
followed  by  a  succession  of  writings  published  inde- 
pendently or  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  period- 
icals, revealing  a  charming  union  of  religion,  poetry, 
history,  economics,  and  homely  wisdom,  expressed 
in  a  simple  style  suitable  for  the  wide  audience  to 
which  he  appealed.  With  the  year  1841  begins  the 
essential  activity  of  his  beneficent  career.  A  journey 
undertaken  in  that  year  brought  him  by  chance  to 
the  little  village  of  Hoenderloo,  whose  inhabitants 
lived  in  a  state  of  material  and  spiritual  privation 
that  aroused  his  pity.  Through  his  exertions  Hoen- 
derloo was  supplied  w\th  a  well  and  a  school;  a 
church  was  estabhshed  soon  after,  and  within  a  few 
years  Heldring  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  regeneration  of  a  community.    He  devoted  him- 
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self  next  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  the  relief 
of  the  stricken  in  the  famine  years  of  1845-46,  to 
remedial  schemes  of  colonization.  At  a  time  when 
orthodoxy  and  public  beneficence  had  no  intimate 
connection,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  with  the  distribution  of  material  aid. 
In  this  field  he  was  assisted  by  the  *'  Assembly  of 
Christian  Friends  "  of  Amsterdam,  which  included 
such  men  as  Capadose,  Da  Costa,  Beets,  and  Groen 
van  Prinsterer.  But,  while  no  branch  of  philan- 
thropy failed  to  receive  his  attention,  Heldring 
devoted  his  particular  efforts  to  rescue  work  among 
the  fallen.  For  the  reclamation  of  unfortunate 
women  he  established  an  asylum  at  Steenbeck  in 
1847,  and  to  gain  support  for  this  institution  trav- 
eled throughout  the  country  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  charity  toward  the  weak.  The  asylum  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  institutions  for  the  protection  of 
young  women  and  girls,  and  by  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  work  in  that  field. 

(Theodor  SchXfer.) 
BiBLioaBAPHT:    His  autobiography  was  published  by  his 
son,  L.  Heldring,  at  Leyden,  1881,  Germ,  transl.,  GOters- 
loh.  1882;    N.  Beets,  Zum  ChdOchtniu  an  O.  O.  Heldring, 
Hamburg,  1876. 

HELENA,  here-na,  SAINT:  1.  The  most  famous 
of  the  saints  of  the  church  bearing  the  name  of 
Helena  was  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great 
((j.v.).  Little  is  known  of  her  life,  although  it  is 
certain  that  her  importance  in  the  career  of  her  son 
was  IcHS  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  of  humble  birth,  and  the  legend 
which  makes  her  a  British  princess  is  late.  Her  only 
child,  Constantine,  seems  to  have  been  bom  at 
NjiJHHUH  in  Upixir  Moesia  in  274,  while  she  herself 
probiibly  came  from  Drepanum,  later  called  Hele- 
nofHiliH,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia.  According  to 
AriibroHC,  she  was  a  female  tavern-keeper,  and  it  is 
not  certain  whether  her  marriage  with  Constantius 
was  at  first  legal.  Her  husband  divorced  her  in  292 
to  marry  The(xiora,  the  stepdaughter  of  Maximus 
HercuIiuH,  for  reasons  of  state,  and  Helena  then 
njtinjd  U)  obscurity,  although  her  son,  after  his 
a<!(;i;Hsion,  recalled  her  to  court  and  heaped  honors 
upon  her.  Late  in  life,  after  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
in  .'i24,  she  visited  Palestine,  founded  churches  in 
various  cities,  and  dispensed  much  charity,  but  the 
date  of  her  conversion  to  Christianity  is  unknown. 
Hhii  w[Ls  still  living  when  Crispus  was  murdered  in 
.'<20,  and  overwhelmed  her  son  with  reproaches  for 
the  iiHsiLssi nation  of  her  grandson.  Nevertheless, 
C^mHtiintine  liad  coins  struck  in  her  honor.  The 
\ilnv43  and  date  of  her  death  are  imcertain,  but  she 
rniirtt  have  died  between  326  and  328  or  329.  Her 
hoily  was  brought  to  Constantinople  by  her  son, 
iihhougli  the  church  of  Aracceli  in  Rome,  the  city 
of  V*?nice,  and  the  monastery  of  HautviUiers  near 
lit'.'iuiH  have  all  claimed  to  be  her  final  resting-place. 
'I  Ik*  Ix^st-known  legend  connected  with  her  is  the 
iiivi  iilion  of  the  Holy  Cross  (see  Cross,  Ijtvention 
nh  I  UK),  a  tra(iition  told  neither  by  Eusebius  nor 
(»y  ''yiil  of  Jerusalem,  but  first  by  Rufinus,  on 
>.(jiiiii  Horrates,  Sozomen,  and  others  based  their 
itntmuth.  The  foundation  of  the  legend  is  Josephus' 
..loiy  I  if  f  lie  Jewish  convert  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
itthii  (ArU.  XX.,  ii.,  iv.  3),  and  this  tradition  was 


first  transferred  to  the  mother  €i  CoostintiDe 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centuiy.  Her  day  ii 
Aug.  14.  See  Conbtantine  the  Gbeat  and  Hb 
Sons,  I.,  §  2. 

2.  A  second  St  Helena  is  the  Russian  Gnnd- 
princess  Olga,  the  widow  of  Igor,  who  was  btptiied 
at  Constantinople  955,  when  she  assumed  the  name 
of  Helena.  Her  day  in  the  Julian  calendar  is  July 
11. 

8.  A  third  saint  of  this  name  is  Helena  of  SkOfde, 
in  Sweden,  where  she  was  murdered  by  her  noble 
kinsmen  of  West  Gothland  about  1160,  after  her 
return  to  Sweden  from  a  pilgrimage.  She  vbb 
canonized  by  Alexander  III.  in  1164,  and  her 
remains  are  interred  on  the  island  of  Seeland.  Her 
cult  is  restricted  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
her  day  is  July  31.  (Adolf  Harnace.) 

Biblioohapht:  1.  Sources  are:  Eusebius,  Lift  of  Coniln> 
tine,  iii.  41-47;  Socrates.  HiaL  aceL,  i.  17-18;  Sosoom, 
Hiat.  ecd.,  ii.  1-2;  Rufinus.  Hiat.  eccL,  x.  7-8;  Theodoret, 
HiaL  ecd.,  i.  18.  The  Vita  by  the  oenobite  AltmaainH 
(d.  882),  with  comment,  is  in  ASB,  Aug..  iiL  548-689. 
Consult:  DeMas  Letrie.  HiaL  da  Vila  da  Chvpn,  Puis. 
1852-61  (for  traditions  as  to  place  of  her  death);  AbM 
Luoot,  S.  HiUne,  .  ,  ,  aa  vie,  aon  cuUa  en  Champagu, 
aon  auaire  h  ChAlona,  aon  corpa  h  Paria,  Paris.  1877;  8. 
Beissel.  in  Oead^ichte  der  Trierer  Kirdun,  i.  82-90.  12S, 
124-131.  Trier.  1887;  U.  V.  Saueriand.  Trierer  GeadiUkb- 
qudlen,  pp.  61-79,  140  sqq..  144-172,  ib.  1880;  Ceilfier, 
Autewra  aacrla,  iii.  118-119.  143,  579-580,  viL  482-483. 
viii.  71-72,  114-115,  516,  x.  44.  xu.  097,  xiiL  624-526; 
Gibbon.  Dedine  and  FaU,  i.  397  sqq..  iL  211.  29a  455; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  ii.  7,  31.  377;  DCB,  iL  881- 
885;    KL,  v.  1735-39. 

8.  E.  Castremont,  HiaL  de  VintvducHon  du  dbnifia- 
niame  aur  le  continent  nuae  dlaviedeS,  Olffo,  Paris,  1879; 
KL,  V.  1741. 

8.  ASB,  July,  vii.  329-333;  KL,  v.  173»-41. 

HELIAITD,  THE,  AND  THE  OLD-SAXON  GEH- 
ESIS:  Until  recent  times  the  only  Old-Saxon  Bib- 
heal  poem  known  was  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
called  the  HeUand,  which  is  found  in  approximately 
complete  form  in  two  manuscripts,  one  at  Munich 
(originally  in  Bamberg)  and  the  other  in  London. 
These  two  manuscripts  give  a  poem  of  5,9S3  verses; 
smaller  fragments  are  also  found  in  manuscripts 
at  Prague  and  in  the  Vatican,  the  latter  being  orig- 
inally from  Mainz,  whence  it  was  taken  successively 
to  Heidelberg  and  Rome.  As  eariy  as  1875  E. 
Sievcrs  advanced  the  theory  that  an  interpolation 
(lines  235-851)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
Genesis  attributed  to  Caedmon  (q.v.)  was  taken 
from  an  Old-SaiKon  original,  and  this  hypothesis 
was  confirmed  when,  in  1894,  K.  Zangemeister  dis- 
covered in  the  Vatican  manuscript  already  noted 
not  only  the  original  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  passage, 
but  also  two  other  portions  of  an  Old-Saxon  version 
of  Genesis,  giving  617  verses  treating  of  the  fall  of 
the  evil  angels  and  the  fall  of  man  (corresponding 
to  the  passage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Genesis),  134 
verses  of  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  177  of 
the  fall  of  Sodom. 

The  Heliand  and  Genesis  are  closely  related,  both 
in  vocabulary  and  in  formulas,  phrases  of  consider- 
able length  occasionally  recurring,  almost  without 
alteration,  in  both  texts.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
only  external  authority  regarding  the  text,  t  he  Prce/o- 
tio  in  librum  antiquum  lingua  Saxonica  conscriptum, 
copied  by  Flacius  Illyricus  in  1562  in  his  Catalogus 
testium  verUatis  from  a  source  now  loet.    Although 
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the  value  of  this  document  is  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  the  original  text  has  received 
legendary  interpolations  drawn  in  great  measure 
from  the  account  of  CaKlmon  in  Bede  (Hist,  eccl., 
iv.  24;    see  CiSDMON),  its  statement  is  at  least 
authentic  that  Louis  the  Pious,  who  is  represented 
as  stiU  living,  "  commissioned  a  certain  Saxon,  who 
was  regarded  as  no  ignoble  bard  by  his  countrymen, 
to  translate  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the 
Germanic  tongue/'   Although  this  passage  evidently 
refers  to  the  Old-Saxon  Heliand  and  Genesis,  close 
investigation  shows  that  the  two  poems  are  not  by 
the  same  author,  as  the  writer  of  the  Prcefatio  sup- 
posed.   The  poet  of  Genesis  is  far  inferior  to  the 
author  of  the  Heliand  not  only  in  talent,  but  also  in 
diction,  style,  and  meter.    The  Old-Saxon  Genesis 
must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  work  of  a  direct 
imitator,  who  prepared   himself  for  his  task  by 
careful  study  of  the  Heliand,  without  being  able  to 
equal  his  predecessor. 

According  to  the  Prcefatio,  the  German  people  had 
"  recently  "  gained  direct  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures through  these  two  poems.  The  Heliand  and 
Genesis  must,  therefore,  have  been  written  before 
840,  while  a  terminus  a  quo  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
the  fonner  poem  uses  the  commentary  on  Matthew 
^tten  by  Rabanus  Maurus  in  820  or  821.  The 
date  of  both  poems  may  accordingly  be  assigned 
roughly  to  the  decade  825-835,  but  the  place  of  their 
composition  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  there  is  no 
external  testimony  to  decide  whether  the  poet,  es- 
PcciaDy  of  the  Heliand,  was  a  priest  or  a  layman. 

1*he  Biblical  material  of  the  Heliand  is  not  taken 
*°"^ediately  from  the  Grospels,  but  is  selected  from 
Tatian's  harmony,   with  supplementary  and  ex- 
planatory additions  from  patristic  literature.    This 
latter  material,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  derived 
m  an  probability  from  the  four  commentaries  on 
the  Gcipels  most  inmiediately  preceding  the  com- 
position of  the  Heliand,  Bede's  exposition  of  Mark 
^  Luke,  Alcuin's  of  John,  and  Rabanus  Maurus' 
of  Matthew.  It  is  evident,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  sources  and  from  the  combination  and  selection 
of  Biblical  passages  and  the  exegesis  upon  them,  that 
the  author  of  the  poem  can  scarcely  have  been 
other  than  a  priest  or  monk.    Nor  does  the  treat - 
nJcnt  of  the  material  oppose  this  assumption.    The 
author  sought  to  compose  a  poem,  and  not  a  com- 
pendium of  dogmatic  theology;  he  wished  to  bring 
before  his  countrymen  the  life  and  deeds  of  Christ, 
find  his  redeeming  death  and  resurrection,  whence 
the  character  of  his  work  is  preponderatingly  epic. 
Only  in  the  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
the  treatment  essentially  didactic;    elsewhere  the 
poet  chose  such  passages  as  were  either  complete 
in  themselves  or  would  arouse  in  his  audience  a 
purely  human  or  poetic  interest,  omitting  such  in- 
cidents as  might  be  offensive  to  his  hearers. 

In  his  presentation  the  author  of  the  Heliand 
employs  the  Germanic  alliterative  verse,  and  the 
entire  coloring  is  equally  Teutonic.  The  personages 
of  the  poem  are  essentially  Germanic  in  character, 
as  are  the  descriptions  of  ceremonies,  feasts,  natural 
phenomena,  and  the  like,  while  the  literary  style 
is  exceptionally  admirable. 

In  criticizing  the  Old-Saxon  Genesis,  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  version  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Vatican  fragment  has 
shown  that  the  latter  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
former.  On  the  other  hand,  the  criticism  of  the 
poem  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  its 
sources  are  still  uncertain.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Biblical  book  of  Genesis  is  not  the  only  source,  as 
when  the  poet  treats  of  the  medieval  doctrines  of 
angels  and  devils,  or  of  Antichrist  or  Enoch,  and 
one  portion  seems  to  contain  reminiscences  of 
Avitus's  De  initio  mundi  and  De  originali  peccato. 
The  work  is  far  inferior  to  the  Heliand,  particularly 
in  iia  prolixity  and  in  its  lack  of  rigid  structure. 
Words  and  phrases  are  constantly  borrowed  from 
the  Heliand,  while  the  style  is  halting  and  heavy, 
and  the  versification  has  neither  swing  nor  strength. 

(E.  SlEVERS.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Critical  editions  of  the  Heliand  are:  J.  A. 
Schmeller,  Munich,  1830,  and  E.  Sievera,  Halle,  1878. 
Other  editions  usable  as  handbooks  are:  H.  RQckert, 
Leipsic,  1876;  K.  Simrock,  Berlin,  1882;  M.  Heyne, 
Paderbom.  1907;  P.  Piper,  Stuttgart.  1897.  Consult: 
H.  Middendorf,  Ueber  die  Zeit  der  Abfaatuno  des  Heliand, 
Mdnster,  1862;  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar,  Deuteche  AUerthamer  im 
Heliand,  Marburg.  1862;  W.  O.  E.  Windisch.  Der  Heliand 
und  Beine  Quellen,  Leipsic.  1868;  C.  W.  M.  Grein.  Die 
Quellen  dee  Helianda,  Cassel.  1869;  F.  Hammerich.  Die 
&Ueete  chriatliche  Epik  der  AngeUacheen,  GQtersloh.  1874; 
E.  Sievers,  Der  Heliand  und  die  anffeUtUhHadie  Oeneaie, 
Halle,  1875;  G.  Keintiel.  Der  Heliand  im  Ver?iAliniu  tu 
teinen  QuelUn,  Hermannstadt,  1882;  E.  Behringer,  Zur 
Watrdiffung  dee  Heliand,  Aschaffenburg.  1891;  A.  Hedler, 
Oeachichte  der  Heliandforachung,  Leipsic,  1891. 

A  special  edition  of  the  included  parts  of  the  Genesis 
by  E.  Sievers  appeared  in  his  Der  Heliand  und  die  an^ 
geUdcheieche  Qeneaie,  Halle.  1875.  Consult  F.  Vetter. 
Die  neuentdeckte  deuUche  Btbeldichtung,  Heidelberg,  1894; 
P.  Pachaly.  Die  Variation  im  Heliand  und  der  alUochei- 
echen  Oeneeia,  Berlin.  1899.  A  more  extended  list  of  lit- 
erature is  given  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE^  vii.  617. 

HELIODORUS:  The  name  of  several  men  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Elastem  Church:  (1)  A 
minister  of  the  Syrian  King  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator 
(187-175  B.C.),  sent  by  him  to  Jerusalem  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  Temple  treasures,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  in  II  Mace.  iii.  7-40  (also  IV 
Mace,  iv.),  struck  dovm  by  a  horseman  appearing 
from  heaven,  but  healed  by  the  intercession  of  the 
high  priest  Onias.  Josephus  says  nothing  of  the 
occurrence;  but  Fritzsche  (Schenkers  Bibellexikon, 
iii.  7)  thinks  there  is  a  historic  basis  for  the  narrative, 
and  the  courtier  Heliodorus  mentioned  by  Appian 
(Hist.  Syriaca,  xlv.),  who  poisoned  the  king  in  order 
to  seize  the  throne  for  himself,  has  been  identified 
with  the  Heliodorus  of  Maccabees.  (2)  A  bishop  of 
Laodicea  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in 
his  letter  to  Stephen  of  Rome  (254-257).  (3)  A 
bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly  mentioned  by  Socrates 
(Hist,  eccl.y  V.  22)  as  the  author  of  the  rule  enforced 
there  that  bishops  should  abstain  from  commerce 
with  their  wives,  and  identified  by  him  with  the 
author  of  an  erotic  romance  still  extant,  but  prob- 
ably written  later.  (4)  Some  have  also  identified 
the  Thessalonian  bishop  with  the  friend  of  Jerome, 
a  native  of  Dalmatia  mentioned  with  reverence  in 
several  of  Jerome's  oldest  letters  (iii .-vii.),  and  in 
another,  twenty  years  later,  to  Nepotian,  the  nephew 
of  Heliodorus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  or- 
dained at  Aquileia  and  had  become  bishop  of  Altino, 
though  still  keeping  up  his  monastic  manner  of  life. 
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Once  more,  probably  in  396,  Jerome  writes  to  him 
on  Nepotian's  death  (Epist  Ix.);  and  he  dedicates 
to  him  his  version  of  the  Proverbs.  (5)  A  presbyter 
mentioned  by  Rufinus  (Apol.,  xxx.)  as  one  of  the 
Greek-speaking  collaborators  of  Hilary  on  his  com- 
mentaries. (6)  A  Christian  who,  in  269,  wrote  some 
iambic  verses  to  Theodosius  I.  (7)  A  priest  who, 
according  to  Gennadius  (vi.),  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  wrote  against  the  Mani- 
cheans  a  work  (now  lost),  De  naturis  rerum  exor- 
dialiumf  in  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  the  only  world-principle.  (8)  Another  priest 
mentioned  by  Gennadius  (xxix.)  as  li\'ing  in  Antioch 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  author 
of  a  lost  treatise,  De  virginUate. 

(Adolf  Harnack.) 

Bzblxographt:  1.  G.  A.  Deissmann,  BibeUtudieih  PP.  171- 
175.  liarburg.  1805,  Ens.  tranal..  Edinburgh.  1001;  DB, 
ii.  343;  EB,  ii.  2005;  JE,  vi.  335;  and  the  commentaries 
on  II  Mace. 

HELIOGABALUS.    See  Elaoabalus. 

HELIOPOLIS.     See  On. 

HELL.     See  Hades;  Gehenna;   and   Future 
Punishment. 

HELL,  CHRIST'S  DESCENT   INTO.     See    De- 
scent OF  Christ  into  Hell. 

HELL,  PUNISHMENTS  OF.   See  Punishment. 

HELLENISM:  Properly,  the  spirit  and  culture  of 
the  Greeks,  spread  among  Eastern  peoples  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  short  but  brilliant 
Diffusion  career  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
of  Greek  independent  states  which  arose  out  of 
Language  the  ruins  of  his  empire  were  bound 
and  together  by  Greek  speech  and  culture. 
Learning,  for  all  who  received  the  Greek  language 
came  into  possession  of  a  specially  rich 
literature.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Greek 
language  superseded  the  local  dialects  over  this  area, 
but  that,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  the  people 
used  the  Greek  along  with  their  own  tongues.  To 
those  who  had  literary  inclinations  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  Greek  had  large  results,  since  it  enabled  them 
to  express  themselves  in  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
world  and  to  attain  a  world-wide  celebrity  denied 
them  under  the  old  conditions  of  writing  in  their 
mother  tongue  only.  The  fostering  centers  of  this 
influence  were  the  courts  of  the  different  princes, 
where  writers,  artists,  and  high  officers  collected, 
and  where  temples,  theaters,  gymnasia,  and  baths 
in  the  Greek  style  were  erected  and  had  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  culture  of  the  land.  Nevertheless, 
the  resulting  culture  was  different  from  the  Greek 
original.  The  golden  age  of  Greek  Uterature  had 
passed.  The  new  peoples  had  to  learn  Greek,  a  fact 
which  gave  to  the  result  a  somewhat  pedantic 
character.  Moreover,  along  with  this  went  a  mixing 
of  the  vernacular  and  the  acquired  speech  (see 
Hellenistic  Greek).  This  was  in  part  uncon- 
scious, in  part  the  result  of  an  effort  by  the  Orientals 
to  emphasize  their  national  characteristics,  to  prove 
their  higher  antiquity,  and  demonstrate  its  meaning 
for  the  development  of  culture,  to  tell  their  myths 
and  stories  after  the  ruling  methods.  The  Jews, 
both  of  Palestine  and  of  the  Diaspora,  were  among 


the  peoples  drawn  into  this  movement,  which  is  (A 
importance  for  theology,  and  also  had  other  im- 
portant bearings.  The  Jews  were  conscious  of 
possessing  a  heritage  at  least  equal  to  anything 
Greek,  for  the  protection  of  which  they  must  strive 
with  all  their  powers.  Their  faith  in  one  Hdy  God, 
his  promises  to  them,  and  above  all  their  law,  they 
regarded  as  superior  to  all  earthly  wisdom,  and  for 
this  they  strove  to  win  a  larger  domain  by  uniting 
in  its  service  Greek  philosophy  and  Greek  literature, 
thus  assuming  the  attitude  of  teachers  of  the  world 
(see  Proselytes).  Greek  influence,  however,  had 
not  the  same  results  in  Palestine  as  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Diaspora,  and  this  fact  must  be  distinguished 
in  the  discussion. 

Exact  details  are  lacking  of  the  way  in  which 

Alexander  came  into  possession  of  Palestine,  but  it 

is  clear  that  his  treatment  of  its  inhab- 

Greek      itanta  was  gentle  and  that  they  were 

Influence    undisturbed    by    the    developments 
on         which  immediately  followed.    1  he  es- 

Palestinian  tablishment  of  Greek  cities  all  about 

Judaism,  them  afforded  to  the  Jews  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  Greek  forms 
of  culture,  of  which  Jewish  commerce  took  advan- 
tage. Greek  culture  found  in  Palestine  congenial 
soil  in  the  temple  aristocracy,  and  Jesus  Sirach 
speaks  appreciatively  of  Greek  medical  science  and 
of  Greek  music.  Indeed,  the  Jewish  aristocracy 
appeared  ready  to  give  up  all  Jewish  customs  and 
to  depart  from  its  prohibitions.  A  high  priest  sent 
gifta  to  Greek  games,  Jews  took  Greek  names,  in 
Jerusalem  a  place  was  prepared  for  Greek  celebra- 
tions, the  mark  of  circumcision  was  disguised  or 
obliterated,  and  Judaism  seemed  destined  to  dis- 
appear entirely  in  Greek  cultime.  The  violence  of 
the  Seleucidse  aroused  the  Maccabees,  and  for  a  time 
checked  the  movement.  But  the  later  Maccabees 
espoused  the  Greek  cause,  Aristobolus  was  named 
"  the  friend  of  the  Greeks,"  while  John  Hyrcanus 
was  named  with  honor  in  Athens  because  of  his 
friendhness  to  Greeks  in  Palestine.  This  tendency 
developed  still  further  under  Herod  the  Great,  who 
raised  Greek  temples  in  the  non-Jewish  parts  of  his 
realm,  built  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  in  a  style 
partly  Greek,  and  erected  in  the  same  city  or  near 
it  a  theater,  amphitheater,  and  a  hippodrome,  while 
the  language  received  large  accessions  of  Greek 
words.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was 
an  inner  circle  of  Judaism  which  remained  im- 
affected  by  this  tendency,  and  in  the  discussions 
over  the  law  there  was  an  exclusiveness  which  held 
at  a  distance  all  foreign  modes  of  thought  and 
expression. 

An  essentially  different  condition  existed  among 

the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.    The  fact  that  they  had 

unlearned   their  old  tongue   made  a 

Greek      fundamental  distinction,  though  never- 

Influence    thelecj  they  held  fast  to  their  Judaism, 
on  the      They  had  gained  the  ability  to  live 

Judaism     amid  foreign  surroundings  after  the 
of  the       manner    of     their    own     faith.     But 

Diaspora,    they  could  not  but  be  impressed  with 

the  brilliancy  of  Greek  Uterature,  and 

be  urged  to  the  attempt  to  combine  the  forces  of 

their  own  faith  with  it.     Out  of  this  grew,  especiafly 
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in  Alexandria,  but  also  in  other  centers  of  Jewish 
life  abroad,  the  very  rich  Jewish-Greek  literature,  of 
which  sufficient  remains  have  been  preserved  to 
enable  a  very  fair  estimate  of  it  to  be  made.  A 
farther  stimulus  to  the  production  of  this  literature 
were  the  correspondences  and  coincidences  found 
by  Jews  in  Greek  writings  with  their  own  ideas,  and 
an  essential  relationship  felt  to  exist  was  embodied 
in  Jewish  allegorical  exegesis.  Greek  was  seized  as  a 
vehicle  by  which  to  convey  to  others  the  Judaic  sense 
of  the  superiority  of  their  own  law  and  to  ^orif  y  Ju- 
daism even  by  interpolation  of  existing  writings. 

The  basis  of  Hellenistic  literature  was  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  (see  Bible 
Versions,  A,  I.  1,  §  1;  Helxsnistic 
Results     Greek),    which,    upon    its    comple- 
in  tion,  became  the  Bible   of  the  Jews 

Literature,  of  the  Dispersion  as  well  as  that  of 
the  eariy  Christians.  Similariy,  ex- 
tracanonical  Palestinian  writings,  like  that  of 
Sirach  and  the  Psalms  of  Scdomon,  were  made 
accessible  to  Greek-speaking  Jews  through  trans- 
lations. Through  these  translations  a  certain  free- 
dom in  handling  the  Scriptures  was  attained. 
The  literature  which  arose  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Septuagint  embraced  three  departments:  history, 
plidlosophy,  and  poetry.  The  task  of  the  Jewish 
historians  was  to  show  the  significance  of  Moses  for 
the  entire  worid  as  the  originator  of  all  sciences  and 
arts.  The  retelling  of  the  Old  Testament  story  by 
Fhilo  was  in  the  interest  of  an  ethical-philosophical 
tendency.  And  other  writers  had  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  the  newer  developments  of  history  in 
the  Jewish  worid,  as  did  Jason  of  Cyrene  the  period 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus  the  story  of  the 
faQ  €i  Jerusalem.  Jewish  apologetics  abo  received 
assistance  from  Josephus,  who  attempted  to  prove 
the  hi^  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  hence 
its  equality  at  least  with  other  peoples.  Similarly, 
the  narrative  of  Aristeas  had  the  object  of  show- 
ing the  regard  with  which  a  heathen  people  honored 
the  Jewish  law.  Naturally  the  philosophy  which 
sprang  up  in  this  region  was  eclectic.  On  the 
border-land  between  the  Palestinian  wisdom  litera- 
ture and  Greek  philosophy  stood  the  Wisdom  of 
SokHnon,  influenced  by  Plato  and  the  Stoics.  The 
newer  treatment  set  forth  a  moral  theory  of  the 
rule  of  reason  under  the  influence  of  Stoicism,  as  in 
IV  Maccabees.  And  the  results  of  the  philosophic 
eclecticism  have  gained  a  not  unworthy  place  in  the 
histoiy  of  philosophy.  A  third  class  of  Jewish- 
Greek  writers  took  the  Greek  poets  as  models  and 
entered  the  domain  of  the  drama  and  epic  poetry. 
Thus  there  are  fragments  of  a  poem  on  the  history 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  a  drama  on  the  Exodus.  But 
the  most  noteworthy  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
thoee  which  interpolated  the  Sibylline  Oracles  and 
other  Greek  productions,  using  them  as  a  propa- 
gimda  for  the  Jewish  religion. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State  the  exclusive 
tcndeDcy  of  the  strict  Palestinian  school  began  to 
work,  and  is  well  exemplified  in  the  new  translation 
of  the  CHd  Testament  by  Aquila  in  order  to  suppress 
the  Septuagint  and  to  support  the  pure  Palestinian 
text  and  canon.  The  tendency  against  the  union 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  learning  grew  ever  stronger, 


until  finally  the  Hellenistic  literatme  was  forgotten. 
The  consequence  would  have  been  the  entire  loss 
of  this  body  of  literature  had  it  not  been  rescued 
and  preserved  by  the  Christians  whose  linguistic 
aflinities  were  with  the  Greek.  (F.  Buhl.) 
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HELLENISTIC  GREEK. 

Hellenistic  Greek  Defined  ({  1). 
Constittients  of  Hellenistic  Greek  ({  2). 
Vernacular  Basis  of  Hellenistic  Greek  ({  3). 
Unity  of  Hellenistic  Greek  ({  4). 
Pronunciation  and  Inflection  ({  5). 
Lexicography  ({  6). 
Syntax  (§  7). 
The  Greek  Bible  not  Literary  Greek  ((  8). 

The  definition  given  in  a  former  edition  of  this 

work  of    Hellenistic    Greek    as   "  the   prevailing 

designation  of  that  mode  of  speech  in 

I.  Hellen-  use  among  those  Jews  who  lived  among 

istic  Greek  the  Greeks,  or  that  peculiar  form  of  the 

Defined.  Greek  language  which  it  took  in  the 
thought  and  mouth  of  the  Semitic 
Orient  when  the  two  spheres  of  life  began  to  act 
upon  each  other,"  is  not  only  "  narrow  and  historic- 
aUy  insufficient  "  but  no  longer  historically  possible. 
Knowledge  of  this  idiom  is  no  longer  gained  chiefly 
from  Jewish  works,  there  being  now  accessible  a  rich 
fund  of  sources  in  inscriptions  and  papyri  from 
many  lands,  and  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
bespeaks  the  interest  not  only  of  the  philologist, 
but  of  him  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  culture 
and  of  religious  history.  Hellenistic  Greek  can  no 
longer  be  isolated  as  a  "  sacred  tongue  "  or  as 
"  Biblical  Greek,"  conceptions  mediated  on  the 
one  side  by  religious  dogmatics,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a  dogmatic  philology,  the  latter  of  which 
played  with  the  catchwords  "  classicsJ  Greek  "  and 
"  vulgar  "  or  "  common  Greek,"  and  so  prevented 
the  perception  of  the  historical  fact  of  the  spread 
of  a  language  to  wider  usage  and  of  its  consequent 
development.  For  an  impartial  method  of  viewing 
the  subject  from  a  historical-linguistic  point  of  view 
Hellenistic  Greek  must  be  defined  as  the  world- 
speech  of  the  times  of  the  Diadochoi  and  the  em- 
perors. If  all  Greek  is  divided  into  "  ancient," 
"  middle  and  late,"  and  "  new  "  Greek,  Hellenistic 
Greek  is  in  general  identical  with  "  middle  and  late  " 
Greek,  used  between  300  B.C.  and  600  a.d.;  i.e.,  it 
begins  with  Alexander's  conquests  and  closes  with 
the  establishment  of  a  national  Greek  State,  the 
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Byzantine  empire.  Various  designations  have  been 
used  for  the  language  thus  defined:  Hellenistic 
Greek,  Greek  worid-speech,  middle  or  late  Greek, 
and  koinS  ("  common  ")•  The  most  used  is  the 
last,  koinS,  employed  alone  as  a  noun,  though  with 
no  general  agreement  as  to  its  exact  meaning. 
Some  understood  by  it  postclassic  literature 
with  the  exception  of  Atticizing  works  (so  Winer- 
Schmiedel).  Hatzidakis  meant  by  it  the  whole 
development  of  common  Greek,  oral  and  written, 
between  the  limits  assigned  above,  300  B.C.-600  a.d. 
With  this  Schweizer  practically  agrees,  excluding 
only  the  Atticizing  works.  The  varying  usage  to 
which  the  term  koine  has  been  subjected  makes  it 
advisable  to  retain  the  term  Hellenistic  Greek  for 
the  language  as  defined  above. 

In  historical  investigations  of  the  language  two 
tendencies  are  observable.  One  emphasizes  the 
Attic  as  the  real  basis  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  other 
minimizes  its  influence.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
investigators  have  laid  stress  upon  only  one  of  two 
sets  of  sources;  they  have  looked  exclusively  either 
upon  books,  such  as  the  works  of  Polybius,  or  have 
directed  their  attention  to  inscriptions  and  papyri 
alone  and  have  forgotten  or  not  recognized  that 
these  were  two  sides  of  a  common  possession.  It  is 
to  be  observed  with  Schweizer  and  with  Kretschmer 
(Wochenschrift  fur  klassische  Philologie,  xvi.,  1899, 
cols.  2  sqq.)  that  a  difference  exists  in  any  language 
between  the  spoken  and  the  written  language, 
between  literature  and  conversation. 
2.  Constitu-  The  former  is  bound  by  law,  is  polished 
ents  of  and  regulated;  the  latter  is  a  thing  of 
Hellenistic  wild  and  untrammeled  growth,  yield- 
Greek,  ing  to  the  call  of  the  moment's  emer- 
gency. But  neither  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  other  as  if  they  were  separate  entities.  If 
literature  alone  is  observed,  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  Attic  influence  might  be  seen,  more  or  less  in- 
fluence of  the  vernacular  also  detected.  Many  of 
these  works  bear  almost  no  trace  of  Attic  flavor, 
but  are  marked  by  expressions,  turns  of  thought, 
and  a  vocabulary  strange  to  classical  Attic.  Such 
results  produced  a  reaction  and  a  conscious  attempt 
to  approach  the  classic  standard,  the  first  example 
of  which  is  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  the  contem- 
porary of  Augustus.  As  a  consequence,  even  in  the 
literature  which  most  closely  approaches  this  stand- 
ard, much  is  at  once  discernible  as  imitation  or  mere 
ornament.  Discerning  inquiry  vnU  strip  this  off 
as  a  mask  and  leave  open  to  the  sight  the  kernel, 
the  origins  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  world - 
speech  as  it  appears  in  the  inscriptions  and  ostraca 
and  papyri  of  the  times,  which  stream  in  numbers 
from  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  and  are  so  rich 
as  to  promise  a  renaissance  of  Greek  philology. 
Auxiliary  to  this  mass  of  new  material  is  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Greek  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Pseudepigrapha,  the 
legends  and  books  of  martyrs,  correspondence  of 
various  sorts,  and  particularly  the  material  in  the 
works  of  the  grammarians  and  lexicographers, 
including  matter  which  the  schoolmasters  would 
have  ruled  out  from  the  language,  but  which  existed 
in  the  vernacular.  This  contains  Attic  elements 
with  much  that  is  so  un- Attic  that  it  can  not  be 


called  either  Attic  or  perverted  Attic.  Of  such  a 
character  is  the  reduction  in  pronunciation  of 
diphthongs  to  single  vowels,  which  continues  to 
this  day,  and  is  registered  also  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Egyptian  Greek,  going  back  to  a  Beotian 
dialect.  Other  changes  register  Ionic  or  Eolian  in- 
fluence upon  the  vowels  of  the  whole  language.  The 
consonants  also  underwent  change.  By  sibilation 
U  became  s«,  aspiration  was  dropped  and  added 
{kuthra  for  chutra),  while  Doric  influences  were  also 
felt.  Thus  a  new  speech  was  made  out  of  diverse 
elements,  just  as  the  New  High  German  has  come 
into  being  from  Upper,  Middle,  and  Low  German 
elements.  As  elements  of  the  varied  Greek-speak- 
ing peoples  gathered  in  Egjrpt  and  the  Orient,  they 
welded  the  varieties  of  their  mother  tongue  into  a 
common  vernacular,  based  indeed  on  Attic,  but 
embracing  the  other  constituents. 

Along  with  these  changes  it  is  obvious  that  with 

the  spread  of  the  language  into  new  parts  of  the 

world  a  mass  of  words  would  come 

3.  Vemac-  in  from  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 

ular        Semitic  tongues — names  for  animals, 

Basis  of     plants,  and  the  commodities  of  public 

Hellenistic  and  private  life.  Political  conditions 
Greek.  brought  about  a  blending  of  local  pecul- 
iarities of  dialect  in  the  common  lingua 
franca,  since  neither  Attic  nor  Doric  nor  Ionic  were 
the  norms  of  language  in  the  new  domain.  Desire 
for  learning  this  new  8p>eech  which  was  on  its  way 
to  become  the  bond  of  a  new  world-citizenship 
promoted  its  growth.  And  doubtless  much  that 
comes  out  as  new  in  literature  was  really  far  older, 
having  happened  to  come  to  light  for  the  first  time 
in  the  new  documents.  The  old  hypothesis  that  in 
the  new  tongue  the  Macedonian  and  Alexandrian 
dialect  were  predominant  can  no  longer  be  held, 
if  by  "  Macedonian  "  be  meant  the  language  of 
Macedonia.  That  the  vocabulary  of  Alexandria  was 
influential  in  the  Hellenistic  world  by  reason  of  the 
centrality  of  Alexandria  is  of  course  correct.  But 
the  character  of  this  new  tongue  is  due  to  the  weld- 
ing in  common  intercourse  of  elements,  esf)ecially 
but  not  exclusively  Attic  and  Ionic,  into  a  new 
and  living  vernacular,  which  in  turn  became  a 
vehicle  of  literature.  Hellenistic  vernacular  is  not 
the  vulgarizing  of  a  literary  language;  the  literary 
language  is  the  ennobling  of  the  vernacular. 

It  seemed  quite  natural  to  differentiate  Hellenistic 
Greek  according  to  local  peculiarities,  as  when  K. 
Dieterich  divided  it  into  that  of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  The  old  notion  of  an  Alexandrian 
"  dialect  "  as  a  separate  philological  quantity  had 
a  long-lived  i)opularity  and  a  certain  specious  basis, 
since  most  of  the  writers  of  note  of  the  period  were 
of  Egypt.  NatimiUy  the  pecuharities  they  showed 
were  called  "  Egyptian  "  Greek.  Warning  must, 
however,  be  uttered  against  the  conception  that  the 
local  differences  in  the  lingua  franca  hardened  into 
"  dialects."  While  there  were  local  differences, 
they  were  not  significant;  the  common  speech  was 
one,  and  Schmid  rightly  speaks  of  the  "  wonderful 
completeness  "  of  this  common  tongue,  and  of  the 
unity  which  pervaded  its  phonetic  and  morphcdog- 
ical  changes.  So  that  the  phrases  "  Jewish  Greek," 
''  Christian  Greek,"  and  the  like  are  "  fanciful  " 
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(jQlicher,  in  GGA,  1899,  p.  258),  dear  though  they 
are  to  the  grammariaius,  lexicographers,  and  exe- 
getes  of  the  Greek  Bible.  Historical  ground  for  thus 
isolating  this  literature  philologically 
4.  Unity  of  is  not  in  existence.  There  are  indeed 
Hellenistic  linguistic  peculiarities  which  were  iso- 
Greek.  lated  or  viewed  apart,  religious  tend- 
encies also,  which  were  and  remain 
authoritative  for  the  doctrine  of  "  Biblical  "  Greek. 
As  long  as  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament 
were  the  only  specimens  known  of  Hellenistic 
Greek,  no  special  linguistic  sense  was  needed  to  dif- 
ferentiate them  from  classical  Greek.  Comparison  of 
these  with  Polybius  revealed  a  different  world,  re- 
plete as  they  were  with  Hebraisms  and  Semitisms. 
"  Hellenistic  "  Greek  became  a  catchword  to  express 
a  certain  blending  of  two  wholly  different  languages, 
exactly  as  Yiddish  is  used  in  modem  times.  The 
fixing  of  this  term  or  of  the  term  "  Biblical  "  Greek 
was  helped  by  another  fact,  the  dogma  of  inspira- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  the  imregenerate  were 
not  permitted  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  linguistic 
character  of  the  Bible  (Quenstedt,  in  Luthardt, 
Kompendium  der  Dogmaiik,  Leipsic,  1886,  p.  312), 
and  the  inspiration  assumed  for  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  was  tacitly  carried  over  to  the  Septua- 
gint. Thus  not  only  the  text,  but  the  quality  of  the 
language  as  language  was  isolated,  and  a  distinction 
grew  up  between  a  "  profane  "  and  a  "  sacred  " 
Greek.  One  of  the  most  influential  promoters  in 
modem  times  of  this  theory  was  Hermann  Cremer, 
who,  in  the  preface  of  his  lexicon,  expressly  ap- 
proves the  position  of  Richard  Rothe  (in  Zur 
Doffmaiik,  Gotha,  1863,  p.  238),  who  says  that  one 
may  with  good  right  speak  of  a  language  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  since  it  lies  open  in  the  Bible  that  the 
Divine  Spirit,  operating  in  the  sphere  of  revelation, 
has  built  for  itself  a  language  of  religious  content 
out  of  the  speech  of  the  people  of  the  regions 
whefe  it  operated,  and  formed  this  new  language 
after  a  shape  suited  to  the  particular  purpose.  The 
proof  of  this  position  Cremer  seeks  to  introduce  in 
many  parts  of  his  lexicon.  Until  recent  times, 
therefore,  the  linguistic  and  the  theological  modes 
of  thought  have  agreed  in  setting  Biblical  Greek 
apart  as  something  aui  generis.  The  disproof  of  this 
tbeoiy,  which  has  been  a  fetter  upon  linguistics, 
exegesis,  and  Christian  faith,  was  attempted  in  the 
BibeUhidien  and  Neue  BibeUtudien  of  the  under- 
sigDed  (Eng.  transl.,  Bible  Studies,  2d  ed.,  Edin- 
bur|^,  1903),  to  which  reference  must  be  made  for 
the  general  character  of  the  Greek  Bible  as  a  monu- 
ment of  Hellenistic  Greek.  Further  light  is  thrown 
by  the  same  author's  New  Light  on  the  New  Testa- 
meni  (Edinburgh,  1907);  The  Philology  of  the  Greek 
BMe  (London,  1908);  and  Licht  vom  Osten,  Das 
Neu£  Testament  und  die  neuerUdeckten  Texte  der  heU 
itmseh^Cmischen  Welt  (TQbingen,  1908). 

The  most  significant  marks  of  the  living  Hellen- 
istic Greek  were  its  treatment  of  sounds  and  inflec- 
tions,  and  upon  these  the  conception  of  a  special 
Kblical  Greek  is  wrecked.  Every  one  of  the  mi- 
nute peculiarities  distinguishing  the  text  of  the 
Kble  from  that  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  is  found 
in  the  contemporary  Greek  of  the  lingua  franca 
as  evidenced  in  the  inscriptions,  ostraca,  and  par- 


ticularly  the   papyri   now   in   hand.      That    this 
quality  inheres  especially  in  the  papyri  is  not   a 

matter  of  accident,  since  they  more 

5.  Pronun-  nearly  concern  private  and  common 

elation      life.    The  inscriptions,  which  are  pub- 

and        lie,  are  often,  particularly  when  offi- 

Inflection.   cial,   consciously  made    to    approach 

the  norms  of  literary  style;  while 
the  papyri  are  often  unpolished  and  express 
the  many  needs  and  varying  situations  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  And 
this  general  situation  is  borne  out  by  the  formulas 
and  usage  of  legal  procedure.  Schmieders  edition 
of  Winer's  grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  ap- 
pearing though  it  did  before  the  mass  of  newly 
found  material  was  accessible,  pointed  the  way  to 
the  newer  conception  of  the  language,  and  was 
fortified  by  K.  Dieterich's  Untersuchungen  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  griechischen  Sprache  .  .  ,  bis  turn 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  (Leipsic,  1898).  The  works 
of  Schmiedel,  Blass,  and  Moulton  on  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  and  the  Neue  Bibelstudien  of  the 
undersigned  make  it  unnecessary  to  recount  here 
the  peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  documents  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  coming  from  the  times  of  the  Diadochoi 
and  the  emperors  and  often  dated  most  precisely 
to  the  very  day,  afford  rich  material  to  illustrate 
Biblical  Greek  (cf.  on  this  material  U.  Wilcken, 
Griechische  Papyri,  Berlin,  1897,  and  TLZ,  xxi., 
1896,  pp.  609  sqq.,  xxiii.,  1898,  pp.  628  sqq.). 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Bible  shows  the 
characteristic  additions  of  Hellenistic  Greek.    While 

the  same  evidence  is  not  forthcoming 

6.  Lezicog-  as  for  changes  in  sound  and  inflection, 

raphy.      it  is  not  needed.    It  is  self-evident  that 

the  vocabulary  of  this  world-speech, 
which  enriched  itself  from  all  the  lands  subjected 
to  the  Greeks,  can  not  be  fully  known.  From  the 
newly  discovered  soiuxes  words  are  continually 
emerging  which  are  vainly  sought  in  the  lexicons; 
it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  many  words  in  the 
texts  already  known  occur  only  once.  That  these 
were  newly  coined  by  the  authors  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  no  intelligent  person  will  maintain;  they 
are  simply  hapax  heuremena  ("  words  found  only 
once  "),  not  hapax  eiremena  ("  words  used  only 
once  ").  These  words  "  found  "  only  once  are 
numerous  in  the  Greek  Bible,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  the  theory  of  a  "  Biblical  " 
Greek — indeed  Cremer  designates  such  words  as 
"  Biblical  "  or  as  "  belonging  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment," in  the  latter  case  as  due  to  the  constructive 
strength  of  Christianity,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Grimm,  who  conveys  the  impression  that  they  were 
unknown  elsewhere,  though  Thayer's  edition  is,  in 
this  matter,  more  prudent.  Of  a  great  number  of 
these  hapax  heurimena  one  may  at  once  assert  on 
internal  grounds  that  their  rare  occurrence  is  mere 
accident.  In  other  cases  there  turn  up  in  hitherto 
unknown  authors,  in  the  inscriptions,  ostraca,  and 
papyri,  words  and  combinations  which  have  hitherto 
been  assumed  to  be  exclusively  "  Biblical  "  or  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  the  same  fact  is  true  of 
"  Biblical  "  meanings  of  common  words,  which 
meanings  have  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Biblical 
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Greek.  In  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament 
these  meanings  have  received  much  emphasis,  the 
dogmatic  utility  of  which  would  be  undennined 
were  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  undertaken. 
Unfortunately  the  situation  in  this  regard  has  been 
confused  by  not  keeping  distinct  the  linguistic- 
historical  and  the  religious-historical  points  of  view. 
It  is  true  that  both  Greek  Judaism  and  Christianity 
have  created  new  words  and  new  meanings  for 
words;  but  these  are  facts  in  the  history  of  religion, 
not  of  linguistics,  since  the  words  or  meanings 
originate  out  of  Jewish  or  Christian  faith  and  not 
out  of  Jewish  or  Christian  Grcscitaa.  It  would  be 
as  correct  to  speak  of  Gnostic  Greek  or  the  Greek 
of  the  Stoa  or  the  Greek  of  Neoplatonism  as  of 
"  Jewish  "  or  "  Christian  "  Greek  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  created  new  words  or  given  new 
meanings  to  words.  So  that  from  the  lexicological 
point  of  view  the  Greek  Bible  is  a  document  of  the 
Hellenistic  world-speech. 

At  first  sight  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  Bible  may 

seem  to  warrant  the  designation  of  Biblical  Greek. 

In  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Synoptic 

7.  Syntax.  Gospels  there  are  constructions,  col- 
locations of  words,  and  methods  of 
sentence-building  which  can  not  be  duplicated  even 
in  the  papyri  which  proceed  from  the  peasantry 
of  Egypt.  Here  is  a  Greek  which  is  full  of  Sem- 
itisms.  Yet  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  do  not 
contain  these  elements;  IV  Maccabees,  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  differ  in  this 
respect  from  the  books  named  above,  and  belong 
to  the  conunon  Hellenistic  speech.  Syntactically 
these  are  to  be  disconnected  from  the  works  with 
so  pronounced  a  Jewish  flavor,  and  the  reason  is 
seen  to  be  that  they  are  original  compositions  while 
the  others  mentioned  are  translation^  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic;  thus  for  the  latter  a  new 
measure  is  secured  for  their  syntactical  peculiarities, 
and  we  should  speak  not  of  Jewish  Greek,  but  of 
translation-Greek.  But  a  question  arises  whether 
this  translation  is  in  the  e very-day  Greek  of  the 
translator  or  is  simply  a  Greek  fashioned  upon  the 
Semitic  model.  In  the  former  case  it  would  then 
be  a  part  of  the  lingua  franca ;  in  the  latter  case 
it  would  be  a  Jewish  Greek  existing  only  on  paper 
in  which  the  original  was  not  translated  into  Greek, 
but  simply  transferred  word  by  word  into  Greek 
equivalents.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  form, 
are  the  "  Semitisms  "  of  the  Bible  normal  or  ex- 
ceptional ?  Following  out  this  distinction  as  made 
in  H.  Paul,  Prinzipien  der  SprachgeschicfUe  (Halle, 
1898),  pp.  67  sqq.,  145  sqq.,  translation-Greek  is  a 
variety  which  is  seen  to  be  artificial  and  existent 
only  on  paper;  its  numerous  syntactic  Semitisms 
are  therefore  exceptional.  If  there  was  a  Jewish 
idiomatic  Greek,  how  was  it  that  the  Greek  Jew, 
Paul,  who  wrote  not  books,  but  only  letters,  did  not 
employ  it  ?  and  why  did  Philo  and  the  author  of 
the  Aristeas  letter  write  Greek  that  was  so  un- 
Jewish  ?  Two  Bibhcal  authors  make  further  argu- 
ment unnecessary,  Sirach  and  Luke.  Both  have 
prologues  of  which  it  can  not  be  said  that  they  are 
*'  Jewish-Greek  "  or  that  they  "  Hebraize."  Yet 
both  authors  have  made  use  of  Semitisms,  though 
not  with  the  same  frequency.    For  those  who  argue 


for  a  "  Jewish  Greek  "  the  occurrence  of  these  two 
kinds  of  Greek  from  the  same  pen  is  embarrassing. 
The  explanation  is,  however,  exceedin^y  simple. 
In  the  prologues  these  authors  wrote  as  they  spoke; 
in  the  body  of  the  work  they  were  more  or  less 
dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  a  Semitic 
basis.  The  Jewish  Greek  was,  therefore,  not  a  living 
speech,  but  an  inferior  method  of  translation.  The 
Septuagint  is  more  Jewish  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
because  the  former  had  a  documentary  basis;  the 
latter  came  probably  from  the  oral  tradition  of  a 
bilingual  people  (cf.  Merx,  in  DeuUche  LUeratur- 
zeitung,  xix.  [1 898]  989).  That  there  are,  so  to  speak, 
normal  Semitisms  along  with  the  exceptional  is  to 
be  recognized;  they  exist  as  a  coloring  of  certain 
books,  just  as  sermons  and  religious  papers  of  the 
present  are  colored  with  Biblical  terminology.  An 
investigation,  therefore,  of  the  Semitisms  of,  say, 
the  old  Christian  texts  is  an  urgent  need.  A  com- 
parative view  of  the  writers  of  the  Hellenistic 
conunon  speech  would  doubtless  show  that  many 
of  the  so-called  Semitisms  are  rather  parts  of  the 
every-day  language.  Such  cases  are  the  use  of 
'anastrephesthai  ("to  walk")  and  anastrophe  ("walk") 
in  an  ethical  sense,  onoma  ("  name  ")  in  the  sense 
of  person,  the  numeral  used  distributively  by 
doubling  it,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  real  Sem- 
itisms would  be  greatly  reduced  and  would  api>ear 
due  to  the  religious  terminology.  How  much  came 
into  the  common  speech  in  pre-Christian  times  can 
hardly  be  estimated,  but  that  technical  words  were 
introduced  is  certain,  though  only  a  single  "  Elgypti- 
cism  "  is  known,  onos  hypo  oinou.  So  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  syntax  the  Greek  Bible  belongs 
to  the  common  Hellenistic  speech.  Its  Semitisms 
are  curiosities,  but  are  not  of  linguistic  importance 
any  more  than  are  the  Latinisms  or  other  linguistic 
booty  which  Greek  took  over  in  its  conquest  of  the 
world  of  the  Mediterranean  lands. 

When  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  Greek 
Bible  is  a  monument  of  the  vernacular  or  of  the 
literary  language,  it  must  be  borne  in 
8.  The      mind  that  the  boundaries  between  the 
Greek       two  are  fluctuating.     Moreover,   dis- 
Bible  not    tinction  has  to  be  made  among  the 
Literary     various  books  in  this  Bible.    Blass  says 
Greek.      of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  it  is 
the  only  book  in  the  New  Testament 
which  in  structure  and  style  shows  the  care  and 
finish  of  an  artistic  writer.     The  Pauline  letters,  on 
the  contrary,  are  monuments  of  the  vernacular;  his 
vocabulary  is  of  the  sort  that  an  Atticizing  gram- 
marian would  have  continually  corrected  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  words  forbidden  to  literature.     His 
sublime  combination  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  13  of  grigoreite 
stekete  ("  watch  ye,  stand  fast  ")  is  one  that  no 
writer  who  regarded  form  would  have  permitted 
himself  to  use;  both  verbs  are,  as  Blass  calls  them, 
"  plebeian."     But  to  expect  literary  Greek  of  the 
apostle  would  be  wrong — he  was  no  liUirateur,  but 
a  writer  of  letters,  who  spoke  as  the  conmtion  people 
of  Ephesus  and  Corinth  spoke;    he  was  just  Paul 
who  knew  the  world-speech  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Egypt,  Paul  with  a  native  eloquence  and  a  prophetic 
pathos  which  came  from  his  soul  of  fire;  and  as  he 
spoke  so  he  wrote.     Similarly  the  Gospels  are  monu- 
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ments  of  the  vernacular,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
moet  of  the  books  of  the  Septuagint;  they  swarm 
with  words  which  were  the  abomination  of  the 
Atticists.  Investigations  into  the  individual  books 
with  reference  to  their  inner  character  would  be 
both  timely  and  profitable.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
for  the  religious-historical  judgment  of  the  earliest 
Christianity  that  the  men  of  this,  its  classical  time, 
were  anything  but  bookish.  In  the  more  popular 
texts  of  the  later  Christian  centuries,  the  legends, 
romances,  letters,  accounts  of  martyrs,  and  the  like 
are  to  be  seen  monuments  of  the  living  speech  on 
its  way  to  become  the  New  Greek  (cf .  H.  Rheinhold, 
De  grceciUUe  patrum  apostolicarum  librorumque 
apocrypharum,  Halle,  1898,  pp.  1-113;  B.  W.  Fritz, 
Die  Briefe  des  Bischofs  Synesiita  von  Kyrene,  Leip- 
sic,  1898).  (Adolf  Deissmann.) 

Bxbuogbapht:  Of  first  importance  are  the  works  of  G.  A. 
Deisamann,  BibeUtudien  and  Neue  BibeUtudien,  2  vols., 
Marburg.  lg95-07,  £n«.  transl.,  2d  ed.,  Edinbursh.  1903; 
idem,  Spradioeschichtlid^e  Beiir&o«  .  .  .  twr  ErklOrung  dea 
N.  T.,  ib.  1897;  idem.  New  Light  on  the  O.  T.  from 
Oraeo-Roman  Reeorda,  Edinburgh.  1907;  and  other  works 
named  supra.  {  4;  and  J.  H.  Moulton,  A  Qrammar  of 
N.  T.  Greek,  vol.  i..  Prolegomena,  2d  ed..  Edinburgh, 
1908  (eosential  for  the  student  of  the  New  Testament). 
Consult:  U.  von  Wilamowits-Moellendorf,  Ueber  die  Eni- 
etekuno  der  griechiachen  Schriftapraehe,  Leipsio.  1879; 
K.  Foy,  Lautayatem  der  griechiachen  ViUgitraprache,  Leip- 
sie.  1879;  K.  Krumbacher,  in  ZeUachrift  fUr  vergleichende 
Spradiforaehung,  vii  (1885).  481-545;  E.  Hatch.  Eaaaya 
in  Biblieal  Greek,  Oxford.  1889;  W.  H.  Simoox.  The  Lan- 
guage of  the  New  Teatament,  New  York.  1889;  Apostolides. 
Du  Gree  alexandrin,  AJexandria.  1892;  idem,  Eaaai  aur 
rh^Unieme  igypOen,  vol.  i.,  part  i..  Paris.  1898;  O.  N. 
Hatridskiw,  Einleitung  in  die  neugriechiache  Grammatik, 
Letpsie,  1892;  E.  D.  Burton.  SyrUax  of  Mooda  and  Tenaea 
of  N.  T.  Greek,  Chicago,  1893;  J.  Viteau.  £tude  eur  U 
gree  du  N,  T,,  Paris.  1893;  O.  Glaser.  De  raiione  qucB  in- 
lercedit  inter  eermonem  Polybii  et  eum  qui  tiiulia  aofculi 
tii-i.  apparet,  Giesaen.  1894;  P.  Kretschmer,  Die  attiachen 
Vaaeninackriften,  Gatersloh.  1894;  W.  Schmidt.  De  Flavii 
Joaephi  eloeutione  obaervationea  crUica,  Leipsic.  1894; 
G.  B.  Winer.  Grammatik  dea  neuteatamenilichen  Sprach- 
idioma,  ed.  P.  W.  Sohmiedel.  Gdttingen.  1894  sqq.;  H. 
A.  A.  Kennedy.  Sourcea  of  N.  T.  Greek,  Edinburgh.  1895; 
A.  Thumb,  Handbud^  der  neugriechiachen  Volkaaprache, 
Strasburg,  1895;  idem.  Die  griechiache  Sprache  im  Zeit- 
aUerdea  HeUeniamua,  Strasburg,  1901;  G.  Meyer.  Grie- 
€kieehe  Grammatik,  Leipdo.  1896;  A.  Theimer.  BeitrOge 
aur  Kenntnia  dea  Sprachg^braucha  im  N.  T.,  Horn,  1896; 
A.  N.  Jannaris.  Hiatorical  Greek  Grammar,  London,  1897; 
T.  Vogel,  Z%tr  Charakteriatik  dea  Lukaa  nach  Sprache 
und  Stii,  Leipeic.  1897;  8.  Witkowski,  Prodromua  gram- 
maHeea  papyrorum  Grcacarum,  Cracow.  1897;  K.  Dietex^ 
ich,  Unta^udkungen  aur  Geachichte  der  griechiachen 
Sprache,  Leipsic,  1898;  G.  Heine,  Synonymik  dea  neu- 
ieaiamenilu^en  Griechiaeh,  Leipsic,  1898;  E.  Mayser.  Gram- 
matik der  griediiachen  Papyri. Leipsic.  1908;  E.  Sohweizer, 
Oramtmatik  der  pergameniachen  Inachriften,  Berlin,  1898; 
K.  Mflisterhans,  Grammatik  der  attiachen  Inachriften, 
Berlin,  1900;  F.  Blass,  Grammatik  dea  neuteatamentlic- 
ken  Griediieeh,  Gdttingen.  1902.  Eng.  transl..  London, 
1906;  R.  Helbing,  Grammatik  der  Septuaginta  Lout-  und 
WarOekre,  Odttingen,  1907;  R.  Meister.  Prolegomena  zu 
einer  Grammatik  der  LXX,  Vienna,  1907;  J.  Pdchari, 
Eemn  awr  le  gree  de  le  Septante,  in  Revue  dea  Etudea  juivea, 
April,  1908. 

Lexicooa  are:  Wilke-Grinmi,  Lexicon  Grceeo-Laiinum 
in  Ubroe  N.  T.,  Leipsic,  1888;  J.  H.  Thayer,  A  Greek- 
BngUak  Lexicon  of  the  N.T.,  if  9w  York,  1896;  H.  Cremer, 
BibHeek-Oieologieckea  WOrterbueh  der  neuteatamenilichen 
Or&dtat,  Qotha,  1895.  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  Biblico- 
Theeiogieal  Lexicon  of  New  Teatament  Greek,  Edinburgh, 
1878;  £.  A.  Sophocles.  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and 
ByaanUne  Perioda,  New  York.  1898.  The  Handwdrter- 
hmch  au  den  Sdnriften  dea  N.  T.  of  E.  Preuschen  (Gieesen, 
1908  sqq.)  seems  to  be  insufficient;  cf.  Deutache  Literor 
imteittmg,  1908.  oo.  80. 


HELMICHinS,  WERNER:  Dutch  theologian; 
b.  at  Utrecht  1551;  d.  at  Amsterdam  Aug.  29,  1608. 
In  1578  he  was  pastor  at  Utrecht,  and  as  an  adherent 
of  the  consistorial  party  came  into  conflict  with 
the  advocates  of  more  liberal  tendencies,  led  by 
Hubert  Duifhuis,  displaying,  however,  a  spirit  of 
mildness  and  moderation  that  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  his  opponents.  In  1581  he  delivered  the 
first  Protestant  sermon  in  the  Utrecht  cathedral, 
and  organized  the  Walloon  community  in  that  city. 
With  the  fall  of  the  consistorial  party  Helmichius 
was  removed  from  his  post;  he  went  as  pastor  to 
Delft,  and,  after  repeatedly  declining  a  call  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  became  preacher  to  the 
Amsterdam  community  in  1602.  Upon  the  death 
of  Philips  van  Mamix  (q.v.)  in  1598,  the  work  of 
completing  the  translation  of  the  Bible  which  the 
latter  left  uncompleted  was  entrusted  to  Helmi- 
chius, who,  however,  ako  left  the  work  unfinished. 
Of  his  works,  which  were  published  posthumously, 
the  most  important  is  Pacdmorum  Davidis  et  aliorum 
prophetarum  ancdyais  (Amsterdam,  1621). 

(G.  Kawerau.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Wemerua  Helmichiua,  Utrecht,  1895. 

HELMOLD :  Preacher  of  Bosow,  a  village  on  the 
Pl5n  Lake  in  HoLstein;  b.  in  Holstein;  d.  after  1177. 
He  was  a  younger  friend  of  Vicelin  (q.v.),  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Gerhard,  the  first  bishop  of  Lttbeck, 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  Wends,  with  the  intention 
of  showing  ''  how  Christianity  and  the  German  rule 
(through  colonists  from  Westphalia  and  Holland) 
had  gained  a  firm  footing  among  the  Wends,  espe- 
cially in  Wagria."  The  chronicle  treats  chiefly  of 
Henry  the  Lion  and  the  new  bishopric  of  Oldenburg- 
LUbeck,  and  is  written  in  comparatively  good  Latin, 
but  is  quite  unreliable.  It  extends  to  1171,  but 
was  not  concluded  until  after  1172.  The  last  trace 
of  Helmold  is  found  in  the  list  of  witnesses  to  the 
deed  of  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  in 
Labeck,  1177.  (Wilhelm  Altmann.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Helmold's  Chronica  Slavorum,  ed.  J.  M. 
Lappenberg,  is  in  MGH,  Script.,  xxi  (1869),  1-99,  and  by 
W.  Wattenbach  in  Geachichtaachreiber  der  deuiachen  Vor- 
teit,  12th  year,  vol.  vii.,  1888.  Consult:  P.  Kegel,  Hel- 
mold und  aeine  QueUen,  Jena.  1883;  O.  Vdlkel,  Die  Slaven- 
chronik  Helmolda,  Wattenbach,  DGQ,  ii  (1894),  338  sqq.; 
Potthast,  Wegtoeiaer,  i.  576-677. 

HELPERS  IN  NEED,  THE  FOURTEEN:  A  group 
of  twice  seven  saints  especially  honored  in  Roman 
Catholic  Germany  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  belong  to  various  peoples  and 
periods,  and  bear  the  names  Achatius,  iEgidius  (or 
Giles,  q.v.),  Barbara,  Blasius  (Blaise),  Catherine 
(the  Martyr),  Christopher,  Cyriacus,  Dionysius 
(Areopagita  7),  Erasmus,  Eustachius,  George,  Mar- 
garet, Pantaleon,  and  Vitus.  Sporadically  the 
number  is  increased  to  fifteen  by  the  insertion  of  a 
St.  Magnus  (Bishop  Magnus  of  Oderzo,  near  Treviso, 
in  Italian  tradition;  Abbot  Magnus  of  Filssen-am- 
Lech  in  South  German  legend).  Those  not  treated 
in  special  articles  are  the  following:  (1)  Achatius 
(more  correctly  Acacius),  is  said  to  have  been  a 
bishop  of  Melitene  in  Lesser  Armenia,  who  fearlessly 
professed  his  faith  in  the  Dedan  persecution  and  thus 
gained  mercy  from  his  judge.  (2)  Blasius,  or  Blaise, 
bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  martyred,  according 
to  tradition,  about  316,  is  said  to  have  possessed 
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marvelous  gifts  of  healing.  (3)  Erasmus  (Ital. 
Elmo),  whose  death  is  dated  by  tradition  in  303, 
is  said,  after  being  unharmed  by  burning  pitch  and 
brimstone  in  Lebanon,  to  have  come  to  FormisB 
in  Campania,  where  he  converted  many  heathen 
and  worked  miracles  by  his  prayers.  (4)  Mar- 
garet, a  Christian  virgin,  beheaded  after  incredi- 
ble tortures  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  during  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  is  said  to  have  prayed  in 
prison  especially  for  women  in  childbirth  and  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  pangs.  (5)  Pantaleon  is 
said  to  have  been  Diocletian's  physician  in  Nico- 
media,  and,  after  marvelous  deeds  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  during  the  first  two  years  of  this  monarch's 
persecution,  is  supposed  to  have  been  tortujred  and 
beheaded.  (6)  Vitus  (Ital.  Guido)  is  said,  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  twelve,  to  have  converted  his  nurse, 
St.  Crescentia,  and  her  husband,  Modestus,  and  to 
have  performed  miracles,  healing  the  emperor's  son 
of  demoniac  possession.  He  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
idols,  and  after  terrible  tortures  was  drowned  in 
the  Lucanian  river  Silarus.  Each  of  these  saints 
is  invoked  in  special  forms  of  danger,  as  Margaret 
in  difficult  delivery,  Vitus  in  possession  by  demons 
and  cramps,  i£gidius  in  pestilence,  and  Barbara  in 
fever. 

The  formation  of  this  group  of  fourteen  saints 

may  date  back  to  610,  when  Boniface  IV.  converted 

the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  the  Christian  Church 

of  the  Virgin  and  the  Martyrs,  replacing  the  fourteen 

idols  in  it  with  an  equal  number  of  altars  with  relics 

of  martyrs.    At  all  events,  the  origin  of  the  cult  of 

this  group  is  far  prior  to  the  vision,  in  1446,  in  which 

the  Upper  Franconian  shepherd  Hermann  Leicht 

beheld  the  Christ-child  sinrounded  by  the  helpers 

in  need,  thus  leading  to  the  foundation  of  the  famous 

pilgrim  shrine  of  the  Vierzehnheiligen-Kirche  near 

Staffelstein.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bxbuoorapht:   Uhrig,  in  TQ,  Ixx  (1888),  72-128;    G.  Ott, 

Die  14  Nothelfer,  Steyl.  1882;    H.  Weber,  Die  Verehrung 

der  14  heUigen  Nothelfer,  Kempten,   1886;    F.   Pdsl,  Le- 

gende  von  den  14  heiligen  Nothelfem,  Regensburg,  1891; 

J.  Kieffer.  Die  heiligen  14  Nothelfer,  Dulmen,  1900;    KL, 

ix.  615-622. 

HELVETIC  CONFESSIONS. 

I.  The  First  Helvetic  Con-  Its    Acceptance    by    the 

fesaion,  1536.  Swiss  (§3). 

Origin  of  the  (Confession      II.  The  Second  Helvetic  Con- 

(§  1).  fesaion.  1566. 

Its  Content  (§  2).  Origin  and  History  (J  1). 

Ck)ntent  (§  2). 

I.  The  First  Helvetic  Confession,  1536  {Confessio 
Helvetica  prior,  also  called  Second  CJonfession    of 
Basel,  Confessio  Basiliensis  posterior, 
I.  Origin    in  distinction  from  the  Basel  CJonfes- 
of  the       sion  of  1534;  see  Basel,  Confession 
Confes-    of):    The  reformatory  movement  of 
sion.       Switzerland  was  for  a  long  time  with- 
out a  uniform  formula  of  confession, 
each  city  having  its  own  confession.     It  was  only 
in  1536  that  the  necessity  for  uniformity  was  felt, 
when   Pope  Paul   III.   (q.v.)  convened  a  general 
council,  to  meet  in  Mantua  in  the  following  year. 
The  desirability  of  a  union  between  the  Reformed 
and  the  Lutherans  was  recognized,  and  Capito  of 
Augsburg  and  Butzer  of  Strasburg  especially  tried 
to  influence  the  Swiss  Reformed  in  the  direction  of 


union.  Luther  expressed  a  longing  for  peace  in 
several  letters  to  Upper  German  cities.  The  chief 
task  of  the  mediators  was  to  have  a  Swiss  formula 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  prepared  which  would  meet 
the  approval  of  Luther.  At  the  end  of  1534  Butzer 
held  a  convention  of  Swabian  cities  on  the  question 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Constance,  to  which  the 
Zurich  Reformers  sent  a  Confessio  super  eucharistia 
with  the  approval  of  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  and  St. 
Gall.  It  acknowledged  that  the  true  body  and  the 
true  blood  of  (IJhrist  are  really  present  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  are  offered  to  the  believers  who  eat 
the  true  body  by  faith.  All  ideas  of  substance  were 
guarded  against,  but  the  people  of  Bern  refused 
their  signature.  Even  a  more  moderate  formula, 
drawn  up  by  theologians  of  Zurich  and  Basel  in  1535 
at  Aarau,  did  not  satisfy  the  people  of  Bern.  They 
desired  a  general  meeting,  and  this  was  convened 
by  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  Schaff- 
hausen,  St.  Gall,  Milhlhausen,  and  Biel,  on  Jan.  30, 
1536,  at  Basel.  A  general  confession  was  here 
drawn  up  by  Bullinger  of  Zurich,  Myconius  and 
GrynaBus  of  Basel,  and  others.  They  were  joined 
later  by  Leo  Jud  of  Zurich  and  Megander  of  Bern, 
and  still  later  by  Butzer  and  Capito. 

The  confession  declared  emphatically  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  not  merely  a  human  act  of  con- 
fession, but  that  the  bread  and  wine 
3.  Its       are  food  and  nourishment  of  spiritual 

Content,  and  eternal  life.  Nevertheless,  the 
confession  did  not  go  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  the  spiritual  partaking  of  the  person  of  the 
crucified  Christ.  Speaking  generally,  it  removed 
the  peculiarities  of  Zwinglian  theology  most  offen- 
sive to  the  Lutherans  in  the  spirit  of  the  Zwinglian 
Reformation.  This  spirit  finds  expression  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole — the  Scripture,  its  inter- 
pretation and  "purpose"  forms  the  basis  (arta.i.-v.), 
upon  which  the  doctrines  of  salvation  (vi.-xiii.) 
and  then,  with  characteristic  minuteness  of  detail, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  Word,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  church  ordinances  (xiv.-xxvii.)  are  dis- 
cussed. In  particular  points  the  Reformed  spirit 
is  recognizable  from  the  still  intact  union  of  the 
new  life  with  the  faith  of  salvation  (art.  xiii.);  also 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  places  the 
invisible  congregation  of  the  exalted  CJhrist  in  the 
foreground,  and  emphasizes  as  the  sign  of  the  visible 
congregation  "  common,  public,  and  orderiy  dis- 
cipline "  (art.  xiv.). 

The  confession  was  written  in  Latin,  and  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Leo  Judae.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  theological  work,  the 

3.  Its  Ac-  secular  and  spiritual  delegates  as- 
ceptance  by  sembled  on  Feb.  4  for  a  final  session. 

the  Swiss.  The  Strasburg  party  once  more  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  Christiiui 
harmony  with  the  German  estates,  but  the  delegates 
claimed  to  possess  no  authority  in  that  matter. 
On  Mar.  27  the  delegates  of  the  town  coimcils 
assembled  again  at  Basel,  without  theologians,  and 
unanimously  accepted  the  confession.  Then  the 
delegates  of  Strasburg  and  0)nstance  were  called 
before  the  assembly,  but  they  refused  their  signa- 
ture; the  Strasburg  delegate  especially,  who  was 
accompanied    by    Capito — the    only    theologian 
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present — was  intent  upon  putting  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  the  new  confession  and  inducing  the 
Swiss  to  accept  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession  (q.v.). 
In  this  way  Strasburg  undoubtedly  thought  a  union 
of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  could  more  easily  be 
effected,  but  the  result  was  only  that  the  Swiss 
promised  to  examine  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession 
and  not  to  publish  their  own.  Thus  the  First  Hel- 
vetic Confession  did  not  bring  about  the  desired 
union,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contained  Luther- 
anizing  formulas;  but  it  cemented  the  imion  of  the 
Evangelical  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  new 
confession  formed  the  basis  upon  which  their  later 
doctrinal  discussions  rested. 

n.  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  1566  (Conr 

fessio  Helvetica  posterior):    This  was  the  work  of 

Heinrich  Bullinger  (q.v.),  who  made 

I.  Origin  the  first  draft  of  it  in  1562.  During 
and        the  plague  in   1564  he  revised  and 

History,  elaborated  this  sketch,  and  laid  it 
beside  his  will,  to  be  presented,  in  case 
of  his  death,  to  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  his  faith.  An  incident  brought  it  before 
the  public.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  called  a 
diet  to  Augsburg,  Jan.  14,  1566.  As  the  Elector- 
palatine  Frederick  III.,  who  had  seceded  from  the 
Lutheran  and  joined  the  Reformed  Church,  was 
afraid  that,  for  this  reason,  he  would  be  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  realm,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Bullinger,  and  asked  him  to  draw  up  a  confession 
showing  that  the  Reformed  Church  in  no  point 
differed  from  the  true  apostolic  doctrine.  Bullinger 
sent  him  the  above-mentioned  memoir,  and  it 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  asked  permission  to 
have  it  translated  into  German  and  published. 
BuUinger's  work  appeared  in  Mar.,  1566,  at  Zurich, 
under  the  title  Confeasio  et  expositio  simplex  ortho- 
doxcB  fidei  et  doqmatum  catholicorum  syncera  retigi- 
onis  Christiana.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared 
a  German  edition,  a  little  later  a  French  translation 
at  Geneva,  and  the  confession  was  translated  also 
into  Dutch,  English,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Italian, 
Rumanian,  even  into  Arabic  and  Turkish.  As  the 
origin  of  the  confession  excluded  the  influence  of 
parties  and  cliques,  it  soon  found  approval  without 
compromises,  not  only  in  the  Swiss  Churches,  but 
in  all  Reformed  Churches.  The  union  of  Zwinglian- 
ism  and  Calvinism  which  appears  in  it  was  not 
artificially  produced,  but  was  a  natural  growth. 
By  suppressing  many  a  harsh  formula  which  would 
have  separated  the  different  parties,  Bullinger  not 
merely  hannonized  the  Zurich  and  Genevan  theol- 
ogy, but  expressed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
peculiarly  Reformed  conception  of  Christianity. 
His  work  was  not  a  compromise  in  the  sense  of 
Lutheran  Melanchthonianism;  in  spite  of  all  its 
elasticity  it  retained  a  sufficiently  defined  type  of 
Reformed  thought. 

The  order  of  articles  (i.-ii.,  Scripture;  iii.-v., 
God  and  worship;  vi.-vii.,  providence  and  creation; 
viii.-xi.,  the  fall  and  preparation  of  sal- 
2.  Content  vation;  xii.-xvi.,  appropriation  of  salva- 
tion and  new  life;  xvii.-xxi.,  Church,ser- 
oaoQ,  and  sacraments;  xxii.-xxx.,  chureh  ordinances, 
etc.)  and  the  thorough  treatment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation  show  the  same  Refoimed  peculiarities 


as  the  first  Helvetic  confession.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination  avoids  with  the  utmost  care  every 
speculative  offense.  The  confession  is  entirely  si- 
lent upon  the  question  of  reprobation;  it  shows 
BuUinger's  practical  caution  which,  by  cutting  off 
all  speculative  consequences,  clings  to  the  consoling 
part  of  the  dogma.  Election  finds  unmitigated  ex- 
pression without  any  synergism.  The  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments  is  an  expansion  of  the  First  Helvetic 
Confession.  The  rejection  of  old  and  new  heresies 
serves  an  apologetic  tendency,  by  showing  that  the 
Reformed  could  not  be  classed  as  heretics  (i.e.,  Anti- 
Trinitarians),  in  the  sense  of  the  imperial  law  of 
Theodosius,  while  minor  deviations  of  doctrines  and 
forms  ought  to  be  tolerated  by  Evangelical  brethren. 
(E.  F.  Karl  MtJLLER.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  text  is  given  in  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  Col- 
lectio  confeanonum,  Leipsio,  1840;  Schaff.  Creed;  iii.  211- 
306,  829-009  (of  First,  in  Lat.  and  Germ.;  of  Second, 
in  Lat.  and  Eng.);  K.  MQller,  Die  BekenvUnieechriften 
der  reformierten  Kirchen,  Leipsic,  1903.  For  the  his- 
tory consult:  Schaff,  Creeds,  i.  388-420;  idem,  Chrie- 
tian  Church,  vii.  219-222;  J.  J.  Hottinger,  HelvetUche 
Kirchenoeachichte,  vol.  iii.,  Zurich,  1708;  C.  Pestaloszi, 
Heinrich  BiOlinger,  Elberfeld,  1858;  K.  M  Oiler,  Syntn 
bolik,  Leipsic,  1896;  E.  Bldsch.  Oeechichte  der  eehtoei- 
zeriMchHreformirten  Kirchen,  Bern,  1898-99.  On  the 
First  Confession,  besides  the  above,  consult:  SamnUuno 
der  OUeren  eidgendeaiachen  Abschiede,  iv..  i.,  pp.  598.  616 
sqq.,  669  sqq.,  682  sqq.,  784  sqq..  Lucerne,  1878;  M. 
Kirchhofer,  Oetoald  Myconiua,  Zurich,  1813.  On  the 
Second,  consult:  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  ut  sup.,  prolegomena, 
pp.  Ixiii.-lxviii.;  L.  Thomas,  La  Confeseion  helvitique, 
Geneva,  1853. 

HELVETIC  CONSENSUS  (Formula  consensus 
ecdesiarum  Helveticarum):    The  name  of  a  Swiss 

Reformed  symbol  drawn  up  in  1675 
Origin,      to  guard  against  doctrines  taught  at 

the  French  academy  of  Saumur.  The 
strict  and  imcompromising  definition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  election  and  reprobation  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1618-19)  occasioned  a  reaction  in  France, 
where  the  Protestants  lived  surrounded  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Molse  Amyraut  (q.v.),  professor  at 
Saumur,  taught  a  hypothetical  or  conditioned 
universalism.  His  colleague,  Louis  Cappel,  denied 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament;  La  Place  rejected  the  immediate 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  as  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
The  famous  and  flourishing  school  of  Saumur  came 
to  be  looked  upon  with  increasing  mistrust  as  the 
seat  of  heterodoxy,  especially  by  the  Swiss,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  students  there.  The 
first  impulse  to  attack  the  new  doctrine  came  from 
Geneva.  In  1635  Friedrich  Spanheim  (q.v.)  wrote 
against  Amyraut,  whom  the  clergy  of  Paris  tried 
to  defend.  In  course  of  time  the  heresy  of  Amyraut 
gained  ground  in  Geneva.  In  1649,  Alexander 
Moms,  the  successor  of  Spanheim,  but  suspected 
of  belonging  to  the  liberal  party,  was  compelled  by 
the  magistrates  of  Geneva  to  subscribe  to  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  form  of  theses  and  antitheses,  the 
first  germ  of  the  Formula  consensus.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Philippe  Mestrezat,  and  later  by  Louis 
Trouchin,  both  inclined  toward  the  liberal  tendency 
of  France,  while  Francois  Turretin  zealously  de- 
fended the  orthodox  system.  Mestrezat  induced 
the  Council  of  Geneva  to  take  a  moderate  stand- 
point in  the  article  on  election,  but  the  other  cantons 
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of  Switzerland  objected  to  this  new  tendency  and 
threatened  to  stop  sending  their  pupils  to  Geneva. 
The  Council  of  Geneva  submitted  and  peremptorily 
demanded  from  all  candidates  subscription  to  the 
older  articles.  But  the  conservative  elements  were 
not  satisfied,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  them  to  stop 
the  further  spread  of  such  novelties  by  establishing 
a  formula  obligatory  upon  all  teachers  and  preachers. 
After  considerable  discussion  between  Gemler  of 
Basel,  Hummel  of  Bern,  Ott  of  Schaffhausen, 
Heidegger  of  Zurich,  and  others,  the  last  mentioned 
was  charged  with  drawing  up  the  formula.  In  the 
beginning  of  1675,  Heidegger's  Latin  draft  was 
communicated  to  the  ministers  of  Zurich;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  year  it  received  very  general  adop- 
tion, and  almost  everywhere  was  added  as  an  ap- 
pendix and  exposition  to  the  Helvetic  Confession. 

The  Consensus  consists  of  a  preface  and  twenty- 
six  canons,  and  states  clearly  the  difference  between 
strict  Calvinism  and  the  school  of 
Content  Saumur.  Canons  i.-iii.  treat  of  divine 
inspiration,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Canons  iv.-vi.  relate  to  election  and 
predestination.  In  canons  vii.-ix.  it  is  shown  that 
man  was  originally  created  holy,  and  that  obedience 
to  law  would  have  led  him  to  eternal  life.  Canons 
x.-xii.  reject  La  Place's  doctrine  of  a  mediate  im- 
putation of  the  sin  of  Adam.  Canons  xiii.-xvi. 
treat  of  the  particular  destination  of  Christ — ^as  he 
from  eternity  was  elected  head,  master,  and  heir 
of  those  that  are  saved  through  him,  so  in  time  he 
became  mediator  for  those  who  are  granted  to  him 
as  his  own  by  eternal  election.  According  to  canons 
xvii.-xx.,  the  call  to  election  has  referred  at  different 
times  to  smaller  and  larger  circles.  Canons  xxi.- 
xxiii.  define  the  incapacity  of  man  to  believe  in 
the  Gospel  by  his  own  powers  as  natural,  not  only 
moral,  so  that  he  could  believe  if  he  only  tried. 
According  to  canons  xxiii .-xxv.,  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  justification  before  God  and  consequently 
a  twofold  covenant  of  God,  namely  the  covenant 
of  the  works  for  man  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
the  covenant  through  the  obedience  of  Christ  for 
fallen  man.  The  final  canon  admonishes  to  cling 
firmly  to  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine  and  avoid 
vain  talk. 

Although    the    Helvetic  Consensus    was   intro- 
duced   everywhere    in    the    Reformed   Church  of 
Switzerland,  it  could    not   long    hold 
Later       its  position,  as  it  was  a  product  of  the 
History,     reigning  scholasticism.     At  first,  cir- 
cumspection and  tolerance  were  shown 
iL  the  enforcement  of  its  signature,  but  as  soon  as 
many  French  preachers  sought  positions  in  Vaud 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  who  intended  to  preach  must  sign 
the  Consensus  without  reservation.    An  address  of 
the  great  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Reformed 
cantons,  in  which,  in  consideration  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  Protestantism  and  the  need  of  a  union  of 
all  Evangehcals,  he  asked  for  a  nullification  of  the 
separating  formula,  brought  it  about  that  the  signa- 
ture was  not  demanded  in  Basel  after  1686,  and  it 
was  also  dropped  in  Schafi'hausen  and  later  (1706) 
in  Geneva,  whUe  Zurich  and  Bern  retained  it.    Mean- 
while the  whole  tendency  of  the  time  had  changed. 


Secular  science  stepped  into  the  foregroimd.  The 
practical,  ethical  side  of  Christianity  began  to  gain 
a  dominating  influence.  Rationalism  and  Pietism 
undermined  the  foimdations  of  the  old  orthodoxy. 
An  agreement  between  the  liberal  and  conservative 
parties  was  temporarily  attained  in  so  far  that  it 
was  decided  that  the  Consensus  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  only  as  a  norm  of 
teaching.  In  1722  Prussia  and  England  applied 
to  the  respective  magistracies  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
for  the  abolition  of  the  formula  for  the  sake  of  the 
imity  and  peace  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  The 
reply  was  somewhat  evasive;  but,  though  the  for- 
mula was  never  formally  abolished,  it  gradually  fell 
entirely  into  disuse.  (Emil  Egli.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  official  copy,  in  Latin  and  German,  is 
in  the  arohives  of  Zurich.  It  waa  printed  in  1714  aa  a 
supplement  to  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  then  in 
1718,  1722,  and  often,  and  may  be  found  in  H.  A.  Nie- 
meyer,  CoUecUo  ConfeMionum,  pp.  729-739,  Leipsic,  1S40 
(Latin),  and  in  E.  O.  A.  Bdokel.  Die  BtkenrUni—ehrif' 
ten  der  evano^iecK-reformirten  Kirehe,  pp.  -34S-360,  ib. 
1847  (German).  Consult:  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Succinda  ,  .  . 
Formvla  Coneeneue  .  .  .  hiMtoria,  Zurich,  1723;  idem. 
HelveHeehe  KirchengeechidUe,  iii.  1086  sqq.,  iv.  258,  268 
sqq..  ib.  1708-29;  C.  M.  Pfaff,  DteeertaHo  .  .  .  de  For- 
mula Coneeneue  Helvetica,  TObinsen,  1723;  A.  Sehweiser, 
Die  proteetantiechen  Centnlr-dogmen  in  ihrer  Bniwiekeluno, 
pp.  439-563,  ib.  1856;  E.  Bldsch,  OeeehichU  der  echufeieer- 
iech^eformirten  Kitchen,  i.  485-496,  ii.  77-97,  Bern,  1898- 
1899;  Schaff,  Creede,  i.  477-489. 

HELVETroS,  el"v6"si"as',  CLAUDE  ADRIEN: 
French  philosopher;  b.  in  Paris  Jan.,  1715;  d.  there 
Dec.  26,  1771.  He  studied  at  the  College  Louis-le- 
Grand,  and  in  1738  received  the  lucrative  post  of 
farmer-general,  which,  however,  he  soon  exchanged 
for  the  position  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  Tiring 
of  the  idle  and  dissipated  life  of  the  court,  he  married 
in  1751,  and  retired  to  a  small  estate  at  Vor6,  in 
Perche,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  philo- 
sophical studies.  He  visited  England  in  1764,  and 
the  following  year  he  went  to  Giermany,  where  he 
was  received  with  distinction  by  Frederick  II.  He 
was  one  of  the  Encyclopedists  (q.v.),  and  held  the 
skeptical  and  materialistic  views  common  to  that 
school  of  philosophy.  His  principal  works  are: 
De  VesprU  (Paris,  1758;  Eng.  transl.,  De  VEaprit: 
or,  Essays  on  the  Mind,  London,  1759),  which,  con- 
demned by  the  Sorbonne  and  publicly  burned 
at  Paris,  was  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages, and  read  more  than  any  other  book  of 
the  time;  and  the  posthumous  De  Vhomme,  de  sc« 
faculUs  inteUectueUes  et  de  son  Plication  (2  vols., 
London,  1772;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Treatise  on  Man; 
his  Intellectual  Faculties  and  his  Education,  2  vols., 
1777). 

Bibuoorapht:  (F.  J.  de  Ghastellux),  tloge  de  M.  HdvUiue, 
Paris,  1774;  Saint-Lambert,  Eeeai  eur  la  vie  et  lee  auvraoee 
de  Helvetius,  ib.  1792;  J.  P.  Damiron,  in  vol.  ix.  of  Compter 
rendu  de  Vacadhnie  dee  eciencee  moralee  et  politiquee;  A. 
Keim,  HdvHiue,  aa  vie  ei  eon  ceuvre,  Paris,  1907. 

HELVICUS,  hel'vi-cus  (HELWICH),  CHRIS- 
TOPHORUS:  German  theologian  and  educator;  b. 
at  Spreudlingen  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Mainz),  Hesse, 
Dec.  26, 1581 ;  d.  at  Giessen  Sept.  10, 1617.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Marburg  (M.A.,  1599), 
and  was  called  to  teach  in  the  academic  gymnasium 
at  Giessen  in  1605.  In  1610,  three  years  after  the 
school  had  been  reorganized  as  a  university,  he 
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was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew 
there .  He  composed  grammars  of  the  Latin,  Greek , 
and  Hebrew  languages,  wrote  on  poetics  and  history, 
and  took  part  in  the  dogmatic  controversies  of  his 
time.  He  won  renown  chiefly  by  his  knowledge 
of  Hebrew.  On  account  of  hLs  dSForts  for  educa- 
tional reform,  particularly  in  connection  with  Wolf- 
gang Rattich  (Ratke),  he  occupies  also  a  worthy 
position  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  early  source  is  J.  Winkelmann.  OraHo 
funebrU  in  obitum  C.  Helvici.  Consult:  F.  W.  Strieder, 
Orundloifen  tu  einer  hesnaehen  Oelehrten-  und  SehrifUtel-- 
Uroe$ehida€,  v.  520-530.  Cassel,  1785;  ADB,  xi.  71&-718. 

HELVIDIUS:  A  layman  living  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Damasus  I.  (366-384).  Concerning  his  per- 
sonality nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  an 
imitator  of  the  pagan  rhetorician  and  statesman 
Symmachus,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Arian  Auxentius, 
bishop  of  Milan.  During  ihe  second  sojourn  of 
Jerome  at  Rome,  382-^385,  Helvidius  wrote  a  tract 
in  which  he  combated  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  This  tract  is  known  only  through 
Jerome's  counter-tract,  composed  prior  to  384. 
From  this  it  appears  that  Helvidius  also  opposed  the 
practical  deductions  made  in  the  monastic  circles  of 
Rome  from  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  and 
sharply  antagonized  the  claims  of  monasticism  to 
represent  a  higher  ideal  of  Christian  life.  Helvidius 
proceeded  upon  the  assimiption  that  Mary,  subse- 
quent to  the  virgin-birth  of  Jesus,  bore  several 
children  in  wedlock  with  Joseph,  citing  Matt.  i.  18, 
i.  25;  Luke  ii.  7.  Jerome  undertook  to  refute  him 
and  at  the  same  time  make  propaganda  for  monas- 
ticism. Jerome's  objections  are  purely  sophistical. 
He  argues  that  from  the  expression  "  before  they 
came  together  "  (Matt.  i.  18)  it  can  not  be  inferred 
that  there  was  afterward  an  actual  estate  of  conju- 
gal cohabitation  between  them,  that  the  expression 
"  firstborn  son  "  (Luke  ii.  7),  according  to  Old  Testa- 
ment phraseology,  only  indicated  what  "  openeth 
the  womb,"  and  by  no  means  referred  to  yoimger 
brothers  or  sisters  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  breth- 
ren of  the  Lord  were  not  literal  brothers,  but  only 
cousins.  Jerome  also  advocates  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  Joseph,  because  the  virgin's  son  was  to 
issue  from  a  virginal  marriage.  Augustine  enu- 
merates the  Helmdiani,  or  followers  of  Helvidius,  in 
his  catalogue  of  heretics.  The  views  of  Helvidius 
were  shared  by  Bonosus  (see  Bonosus  and  the 
BoNOBiAira).  G.  GrCtzmacher. 

BmuooRAPHT:  The  contemporary  source  of  information 
ia  Jerome's  tract  De  ptrpetua  virginiUUe  beatce  MaricB  ad- 
vertMS  HtMdium,  in  MPL,  xxxiii.,  £Ing.  transl.  in  NPNF, 
2d  scr.,  vi.  334  sqq.  Other  early  sources  are  Augustine, 
Bar.,  dbap.  Ixxxiv.,  in  MPL,  xlii.;  Gennadius,  Ds  vir. 
Hi.,  diap.  xxzii..  in  MPL,  Iviii.  Ck>nsult  G.  W.  F.  Walch, 
Hiatorie  der  KeUereien,  iii.  577-598,  Leipsio.  1766;  O. 
ZOcUer.  Hieronymua,  pp.  94  sqq..  Gotha,  1865;  W.  Hal- 
kr,  JofpinianuB,  in  TU,  xvii  (1897),  152  sqq.;  DCB,  ii. 
802;  ef.  Ceillier,  AuJteura  •acria,  vu.  595.  664,  viii.  45,  47. 

HELTOT,  A'are',  PIERRE  (or  HIPPOLYTE; 
the  latter  his  monastic  name):  French  Franciscan; 
b.  at  Paris  1660;  d.  there  Jan.  5, 1716.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  entered  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  (Congregation  of  Picpus),  whose  most  note- 
worthy author  he  became.    His  fame  was  gained 


not  so  much  through  his  edifying  writings,  such  as 
his  Le  Chritien  mourarU  (Paris,  1695),  as  through  his 
Histoire  des  ordrea  monastiqtteSf  religieux  et  milUairea 
et  de8  congregations  a^culUres  de  Vun  et  de  Vaiitre 
aexe,  qui  ont  H^  Habliea  juaqu'au  prisent  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1714-19);  to  this  he  devoted  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  it  was  completed  after  his  death  by 
Maximilien  Bullot,  a  member  of  the  same  order. 
It  went  through  repeated  editions  in  France  (1721, 
1792, 1838),  and  formed  the  basis  of  M.  L.  Badiche's 
Dictionnaire  des  ordres  religieux,  published  as  part 
of  Migne's  Encydop^ie  thiologique  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1858).  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Fontana 
(Lucca,  1737),  and  into  Grerman  anonymously  (8 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1753-56),  and  likewise  formed  the 
basis  of  several  imitations  and  abbreviations.  Such 
modem  handbooks  as  J.  Fehr's  German  revision  of 
M.  R.  A.  Henrion's  Histoire  des  ordres  religieux 
(Brussels,  1838)  under  the  title  of  GeschicfUe  der 
M&nchsorden  (2  vols.,  Tubingen,  1845)  or  M.  Heim- 
bucher's  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der  kaiholiscken 
Kirche  (2  vols.,  Paderbom,  1896-97)  are  more  or 
less  dependent  on.Helyot's  work,  which,  despite 
its  occasional  lack  of  critical  insight,  is  a  product  of 
laudable  diligence.  (O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Bibliographt:   H.   Hurter,*  Nomenclator    lUerariuB    rsoef^- 

Horia  theologice  catholicce,  ii.  836-837,   Innsbruck,   1881; 

Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KonffreoaHonen,  i.  22,  370;    EiL, 

vi.  1759-60. 

HEMANS,  FELICIA  DOROTHEA:  English  poet- 
ess; b.  at  Liverpool  Sept.  25,  1793;  d.  at  Dublin 
May  16,  1835.  She  was  the  daughter  of  George 
Browne,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  who  removed 
to  North  Wales  in  1800.  She  received  her  educa- 
tion under  her  mother's  care,  and  early  began 
writing  verse,  publishing  her  first  volume  in  1808. 
In  1812  she  married  Captain  Alfred  Hemans,  an 
Irish  gentleman  who  had  served  in  Spain;  but  she 
separated  from  him  in  1818,  after  the  birth  of  her 
fifth  son,  and  never  saw  him  again.  In  1828  she 
removed  from  North  Wales  to  Liverpool,  and  in 
1831  she  went  to  Dublin  to  Uve.  While  lacking  in 
depth,  her  poetry  is  marked  by  a  certain  pleasing 
sweetness  and  naturalness,  which  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  some  of  her  best  lyrics,  e.g..  The  Graves 
of  a  Household^  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep,  and  The 
Homes  of  England.  As  a  hymn-writer  she  occupies 
a  subordinate  position.  Perhaps  her  best  known 
hymn  is  Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God,  She  pub- 
lished some  twenty  volumes  of  verse,  the  most  im- 
portant being  The  Forest  Sanctuary  (London,  1825); 
Records  of  Women  (1828);  Songs  of  the  Affections 
(Edinburgh,  1830);  Hymns  for  Childhood  (Dublin, 
1834);  National  Lyrics  and  Songs  for  Music  (1834); 
and  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life  (Edinburgh,  1834). 
Her  works  were  edited,  with  a  Memoir  by  her  sister 
Mrs.  Hughes  (7  vols.,  London,  1839),  also  her 
Poetical  Works,  with  a  Memoir,  by  W.  M.  Rosetti 
(ib.  1873). 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  Memoira  in  the  ooUections,  ut 
sup.,  consult:  H.  F.  Ghorley.  Memoriala  of  Mra.  Hemana, 
2  vols.,  London,  1836;  idem.  The  Authora  of  England,  ib. 
1838;  Mrs.  R.  Lawrence,  The  Laat  Autumn  at  a  Favorite 
Reaidence,  Liverpool,  1836;  DNB,  xxv.  382-383;  Julian, 
Hjflnnology,  pp.  509-510. 

HEMERLI  (not  HEMMERLIN),  FELIX:  Swiss 
canonist,  an  advocate  of  reform  in  the  Church;  b. 
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at  Zurich  probably  Sept.  11,  1388;  d.  at  Lucerne 
before  1464.  He  descended  from  an  old  and  well- 
to-do  family,  and  in  1406  was  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Erfurt.  Soon  afterward,  in  1408  or 
earlier,  he  appeared  in  Bologna,  where  he  seems  to 
have  remained  until  1412.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
year  he  was  chosen  canon  of  the  chapter  of  St. 
Felix  and  Regula  in  Zurich.  In  1413  he  was 
matriculated  a  second  time  in  Erfurt,  remaining 
there  until  he  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  from 
the  faculty  of  canon  law,  probably  in  1418.  He  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  Probably  at 
the  end  of  1421  he  became  provost  of  St.  Ursus  at 
Soleure  and  began  his  activity  there  with  necessary 
reforms.  In  1423  he  reentered  the  University  of 
Bologna  to  complete  his  studies,  and  associated  with 
Johannes  Andreas  de  Calderinis,  and  famous  canon- 
ists like  Petrus  Aristotiles,  SaUcetus,  Antonius  de 
Albergatis,  and  Lamola.  In  1424  he  was  made 
doctor  of  canon  law.  He  was  in  Zurich  from  1427 
till  1454,  and  in  1428  became  cantor  of  the  cathedral. 
In  1429  he  appears  also  as  canon  of  St.  Maurice  in 
Zofingen.  He  quarreled  with  his  chapter,  and  many 
censures,  both  just  and  unjust,  were  hurled  at  him. 
Even  his  life  was  in  danger.  After  the  citizens  of 
Zurich  had  concluded  peace  with  the  confederates, 
they  invited  the  latter  to  a  great  festival  in  the 
middle  of  Feb.,  1454.  On  this  occasion,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Gimdolfinger,  vicar  of  the 
cathedral  church  in  Constance,  whom  Hemerli  had 
provoked,  the  confederates  captured  the  canon  and 
delivered  him  over  to  Gundolfinger,  who  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  castle  of  Gottlieben,  and 
later  in  Mersburg.  Then  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  people  of  Lucerne,  who  imprisoned  him  in  a 
tower,  and  afterward  in  the  Franciscan  monastery 
where  he  died. 

Hemerli  fought  with  much  courage  against  the 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  immorality  of  the  clergy, 
not  halting  before  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Church.  He  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
and  wrote  against  the  Lollards  and  mendicant 
friars,  establishing  his  literary  fame  by  a  treatise, 
Contra  vcUidos  mendicantes  (1438),  which  was  edited 
later  in  German  by  Nicholas  of  Wyle  under  the  title 
Von  den  vermogenden  Bettlem  (possibly  in  Transla- 
tion Oder  Tutschungen  etlicher  Biicher,  E^ssUngen, 
1478  ?,  Augsburg,  1536).  In  De  libertate  ecclesi- 
astica  he  approved  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of 
Basel  to  abolish  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Of  his 
legal  works  may  be  mentioned  Tractaius  de  mairi- 
monio,  De  emptione  et  venditione  unius  pro  viginti, 
and  Processus  judiciarius.  His  principal  work  is  his 
great  political  Dialogus  de  nobilitat£,  in  which  he 
vehemently  attacked  the  enemies  of  his  native  city, 
the  people  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz.  In  1452  he 
wrote  the  story  of  his  sufferings  in  his  Passionale. 
During  his  captivity  he  wrote  Registrum  querele, 
a  solemn  assertion  of  his  innocence  and  a  vehement 
accusation  against  Gundolfinger,  and  a  Dialogus 
de  consolaticne  inique  suppressorum.  Most  of  his 
writings  were  first  edited  by  Sebastian  Brant  in  1497 
(Basel).  They  were  nearly  all  merely  occasional 
tracts,  lack  breadth  of  view,  profundity,  and  con- 
sistency, and  aim  at  sensational  effect,  with  a 
predilection     for     scandalous     stories.    Therefore 


Hemerli 's  admonitions  had  little  influence  toward 

promoting  a  real  reformation.     (A.  Schneider.) 

Bibliography:     B.   Reber,   Felix  Hemmerlin  von  Zurich^ 

Zurich,  1846;    F.  Fiala,   Dr.  Felix  Hemmerlin  aU  Probtt 

dea   S.    UreenstifUs   xu    Solothum,    Soleure,  1857;    J.  J. 

VOgeli,  Zum  VeratdndniM  von  .  .  .   Hdmmerlia  Sdaiften, 

'  Zurich,    1873;    O.  Lorens.  DCfQ,  i.  78,  11^121.  u.  405. 

Berlin,  1886;    A.  Schneider,  Der  ZUreher  Kanonikua  und 

Kantor  Magiater  Felix  Hemmerlin^  Zurich,  1888. 

HEHMINGSEN,  NIELS  (Nicolaus  Hemmingii): 
Danish  theologian;  b.  at  Erindlev,  island  of  LoUand, 
Denmark,  June  4,  1513;  d.  at  Roskilde,  Zealand, 
May  23,  1600.  He  studied  imder  the  humanist 
Niels  Black  at  Roskilde,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  graduated 
B.D.,  and  became  a  devoted  follower  of  Melanch- 
thon.  In  1542  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  was 
appointed  privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen; in  1543  he  became  instructor  in  Greek,  and 
in  1545  lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  professor  of  dia- 
lectics; in  1553  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology. 

In  1555  he  published  his  De  methodisy  the  second 
volume  of  which  treats  of  hermeneutics  and  rhetoric. 
His  Enchiridion  theologicum  appeared  in  1557,  and 
became  popular  in  Denmark  and  abroad  as  a  hand- 
book of  dogmatics  and  ethics.  He  was  a  pro- 
nounced adherent  of  Melanchthon,  and  he  considers 
his  own  work  merely  an  aid  to  the  deeper  imder- 
standing  of  Melanchthon 's  opus  aacrosanctum.  His 
Enchiridion  consists  of  four  parts,  the  first  treating 
of  the  covenant  of  grace  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
the  second,  of  man's  duties  toward  Grod,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  ten  commandments;  the  third,  of 
the  three  articles  of  faith,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
importance  of  traditional  teachings;  and  the  fourth, 
of  the  public  and  private  duties  of  a  Christian.  Of 
still  greater  importance  from  an  ethical  point  of  view 
is  his  De  lege  naturae  apodictica  methodus  (Witten- 
berg, 1562). 

When  the  waves  of  Crypto-Calvinism  reached 
Denmark  Hemmingsen  was  called  upon  to  defend 
the  Lutheran  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  he  did  in  his  Tavle  om  Herrens  Nadvere 
("  Table  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ");  in  consequence 
of  this  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  foremost 
theologian  in  Denmark.  In  1569  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  drafting  the  twenty-five  articles 
of  religion  to  which  every  foreigner  who  settled  in 
Denmark  had  to  conform;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  his  Livsens  Vej  ("  The  Path  of 
Life  "),  a  compendium  of  the  teachings  he  himself 
followed  during  his  long  career. 

When  at  the  very  summit  of  his  greatness  Hem- 
mingsen published  (1572  and  1574)  certain  writings 
which  displayed  a  leaning  toward  CJrypto-Calvinism, 
and  King  Frederick  II.  forbade  him  to  engage  in 
any  disputations  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Repeated  accusations  on  the  part  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Saxony,  who  were  related  to  the  king, 
compelled  Frederick  II.  further  to  demand  that  he 
renounce  his  Crypto-Calvinistic  tendencies  alto- 
gether; and  he  had  to  retract  his  utterances  publicly. 
The  accusations  continued,  and  the  king  finally 
deposed  Hemmingsen.  On  July  29,  1579,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  professorship,  and  ordered  to 
leave  Copenhagen.    He  went  to  Roskilde,  where  for 
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twenty  years  he  occupied  himself  with  studies, 
officiating  also  as  protector  of  the  cathedral  tliere. 
Upcm  the  death  of  Fre^lerick  II.  he  again  ventured 
to  publish  hia  writings,  and  his  commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Johuj  accorapanied  by  a  Tractaius 
<k  grolia  universali  (Copenliagen,  1591),  showed 
that  he  was  no  adherent  of  Calvin  as  far  as  the 
latter ^s  teachings  of  predestination  were  concerned. 
In  1599,  howevcF,  he  -wrote  some  Spr^gsmaal 
og  Svar  om  AUerenJs  SakramenU  C  Quest  iomj  and 
Answers  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  ")j  which 
proved  that  his  conceptions  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  more  Cnlvinbtic  than  Lutheran, 

(F,  NreueEK), 
BtBLtOQRAFinr:  E.  Pontokopidim,  Annale^  ecdtmai   Danicw, 
Tol.  iii.,  Copenliaged,    1747;     H.   Roisrd&m,   Kj^Uterikavns 
Umr^wit^U  HiBtQri£  t$S7-Wil,  ii.  i25  aqq.,  ib.  IS6G  sqq.; 

HEMPHILL,  CHARLES  ROBERT;  Presbji^rianj 
b.  at  Chester,  S.  C,  April  IS,  1852,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  the  Uni- 
veratty  of  Virginift  (B.A.,  1871),  and  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 
(1S74).  He  was  tutor  in  Hebrew  there  (1874-78), 
fellow  in  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1878- 
1879),  professor  of  Gre«k  and  Latin  at  Soutb- 
westem  Presbyterian  University,  Oarksvillej  Tenn* 
(1879-82),  and  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in 
Columbia  Seminary  (IS82-S5).  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Second  Plesbyterian  Church  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
{1885^99),  and  from  1893  to  the  present  time  he  has 
held  a  professorship  in  the  LouisviUe  Presbyterian 
(now  Kentucky  Prei^byterian)  Theological  Senii- 
nijy.  He  contributed  to  Mmts  mtd  His  RecerU 
CrUici  (New  York,  1889)  the  essay  entitled  V^UUy 
CKwf  Bearing  of  the  T^timony  of  ChriM  and  His 
A  pasties  to  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

HEMPHILL,  SAMUEL:  Church  of  Ireland;  b. 
at  Cionmel  (45  m.  n.e.  of  Cork),  County  Tipperary, 
July  5,  1859,  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A.,  1882),  and  was  curate  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Eathmines,  Dublin  (1883-88),  rector  of  Weatport, 
County  Mayo  (18SS-92),  and  rector  of  Birr,  King's 
Countyi  since  1892.  He  was  also  professor  of 
Biblical  Greek  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (1888-98), 
and  ideGi  preacher  to  the  same  university  in  1 891-92 
and  1899,  and  has  been  canon  of  Killaloe  since  1897, 
in  addition  to  being  escamining  chaplain  to  the 
bbbop  of  Killaloe  since  1894,  He  ha^  edited  Th^ 
Dia^essanm  of  Talian  (Londonj  1888)-,  and  has 
written  My  Neighbour  (London,  1897)  and  Immor* 
tftdity  in  Christ  (1904)^  in  addition  to  a  translation 
of  the  *'  Satires  "  of  Perseus  (London,  1901). 

HEirBEHSOIVp   ALEXAIfBER:    Scotch   Presby- 
terian;   b.  in  the  parish  of  Creich  (12  m.  w.  of 
St,  Andrews),  Fifeshire,  1583;    d,  in 
Ministry  in  Edinburgh  Aug.  19,  1643.    He  studied 
Lencbars.    at  St.  Sal va tor's  College^  St.  Andrews 
(matriculated  Dec,,  1599;  M.A.,  1603), 
and  taught  philosophy  in  the  univemity  for  several 
y«an.     In  Sept.,  1511^  he  is  known  to  have  been 
aa  "  eiqieetant  "  or  probationer,  and  soon  thereafter 
be  wsfi  presented  to  the  church  of  Leuchars   (a 
pajflsh  adjoining  St.  Andrews  on  the  north  and 
weat)^    So  unpopukj  was  his  settlement  ttiere  that 


the  people  fastened  the  church  doors  on  the  day  of 
his  ordination,  and  he  had  literally  to  enter  by 
a  window.  A  year  or  two  afterward  he  went*  per^ 
haps  out  of  curiosity,  to  hear  Robert  Bruce  preach 
at  a  communion  in  the  adjoining  pariah  of  Forgan. 
In  order  to  be  hid,  he  sat  in  a  dark  comer  of  the 
church;  and  there  the  sharp  arrows  of  the  king 
pierced  his  heart  as  Bruce  read  for  his  text.,  "  Verily, 
verily,  1  say  unto  you,  he  tliat  entereth  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  cUmbeth  up  some  other 
way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber,*' 

Henderson's  views  on  chtirch  government  and 
worship  ajtpear  to  have  undergone  a  radical  change 
at  this  time,  and  in  1618  he  opposed  the  "  Five 
Articles  *'  in  the  Perth  Assembly  (see  Perth^  Fivb 
Articles  of).  In  1619  he  wag  charged  with  not 
ha%ing  given  the  communion  according  t4>  the 
prescribed  order,  and  exjjlained  that  his  disobedience 
wa,^  due  not  to  contempt,  but  t-o  doubts  of  ita  law- 
fulness. For  the  next  eighteen  years  he  aeetna  to 
have  been  allowed  to  live  in  Leuehars  in  compar- 
ative peace,  storing  his  mind  with  knowledge^  doing 
good  work  among  his  people,  and  educating  young 
men  boarding  with  him.  lie  bought  a  house  and 
lands  which,  with  a  thousand  pounds  Scots,  he  gave 
as  an  educational  endowment  to  the  parish.  To  the 
school  of  his  native  parish  he  bequeathed  two 
thousand  merks. 

In  1636  Charles  L^  instigated  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  tried  to  force  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland 

a  book  of  canons  r  a  book  of  ordination, 

Resistance  and  a  book  of  common  prayer.    The 

to  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  was  sought 

Episcopacy,  to  impose  these  on  the  Scottish  Chureh 

was  perhaps  more  ofiFen^ive  than  their 
matter.  To  please  the  king,  the  Scottish  privy 
coimcil  issued  a  proclamation  in  Dec,  1636,  com- 
manding all  the  people  to  conform  in  pubUc  worship, 
and  that  two  copies  at  least  of  the  prayer-book 
should  bo  procured  for  each  parish  before  Easter, 

1637,  In  June  the  council  issued  an  order  charging 
those  ministers  who  had  not  already  provided  them- 
selves w^ith  coj>iea  of  the  book  to  do  so  within  fifteen 
days,  under  penalty  of  being  considered  in  rebellion. 
An  attempt  to  use  the  book  in  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh, 
in  July,  1637,  led  to  the  -^  Jenny  Geddes  riot  "  (see 
Gedoes,  Jennt).  The  next  month  HenderBon  and 
two  other  ministers  appeared  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil and  presented  formal  reasons  for  sus^^ension  of 
the  letters  of  outlawry  under  which  they  had  been 
charged  to  procure  the  book.  Petitions,  many  of 
which  are  still  preaerved^  poured  in  upon  the  coun- 
cil* Soon  the  body  of  the  nation  was  embarked  in 
the  cause;  and  four  committees  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  noblemen ,  genilemen,  burgesses,  and 
ministers.  These  committees,  each  of  wliicb  con- 
t^ned  four  members,  w*cre  called  "  the  tables,"  and 
met  in  the  parliament  house.  On  their  meetingp 
being  prohibited  by  royal  proclamation,  they  re- 
solved to  renew  the  old  covenants,  and  on  Feb,  28, 

1638,  the  "  National  Covenant,"  in  the  drafting 
of  which  Henderaon  had  a  part  {see  Covi:hanteK8, 
f  3),  was  sworn  and  subscribed  by  thousands  in  the 
Greyfriam'  Cliureb  and  Churchyard,  Edinburgh. 
Copies  w^ere  ciroulatcd  through  the  count ryj  and 
almost  everywhere  it  was  sworn  with  zeal  imd  alac- 
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rity  by  all  ranks  and  classes.  The  shires  subscribed 
by  their  commissioners,  and  so  did  the  towns,  save 
Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  and  Crail.  Henderson 
preached  at  St.  Andrews,  and  won  it  over,  not  a 
burgess  refusing  to  sign.  Henderson,  Dickson,  and 
Cant  were  sent  to  the  north,  and  preached  to  great 
crowds  at  Aberdeen,  securing  several  hundreds  of 
subscriptions;  but  with  the  doctors  of  divinity  they 
had  only  a  fruitless  controversy.  The  king  had  to 
call  a  general  assembly  and  parliament  to  consider 
the  national  grievances.  Henderson  was  iman- 
imously  chosen  moderator  of  the  former,  which  met 
on  Nov.  21,  1638,  in  the  High  Church  or  Cathedral 
of  Glasgow.  Though  the  royal  commissioner  dis- 
solved it  in  the  king's  name,  it  continued  its  sittings, 
condemned  the  six  spurious  assemblies  from  1606 
to  1618,  as  well  as  the  service-book,  the  book  of 
canons,  the  book  of  ordination,  and  the  court  of 
high  conmiission.  It  also  excommunicated  eight  of 
the  bishops,  deposed  the  other  six,  and  prohibited 
episcopacy  and  the  articles  of  Perth.  Though 
anxious  to  remain  in  Leuchars,  Henderson  was 
translated  by  this  assembly  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
inducted  into  the  Greyfriars'  Church  on  Jan.  10, 
1639. 

A    Remonstrance    of    the    Nobility^    etc,,    which 
Henderson  drafted  (1639),  strongly  impressed  the 
EngUsh  with  the  justice  of  the  cove- 
Negotia-    nanted   cause.     He  accompanied  the 
tions  with   Scotch  army  to  Dunse  Law,  and  took 
the  Eng-    part  in  arranging  the  articles  of  peace 
lish.  The    at  the  Birks,  near  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
West-       in  June,    1639.     Next  year  he   was 
minster     appointed  rector  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
Assembly.   sity.    He  gave  it  an  immense  stimulus, 
and   is  now   regarded   as   the  ablest 
educator  and  the  man  of  clearest  insight  who  had 
had  to  do  with  the  university  since  its  foundation. 
On  the  king  refusing  to  carry  out  the  stipulations 
of  the  pacification,  denouncing  the  Covenanters  as 
rebels,  and  preparing  again  to  invade  the  country, 
the  Scotch  army  entered  England  in  Aug.,  1640, 
and  the  king  was  fain  to  treat  a  second  time.     For 
this  treaty  Henderson,  who  had  accompanied  the 
army,  was  appointed  a  commissioner.     While  in 
London  he  wrote  several  pamphlets,  held  service 
according  to  the  Scottish  form,  preached  in  St. 
AnthoUne's    Church    to    crowded    audiences,    and 
heartily  concurred  ^^ith  William  Castell's  petition 
to   the    English   ParUament   for   propagating   the 
Gospel  in  America  as  "  most  pious,  Christian,  and 
charitable."    Toward   the  end  of  July,    1641,   he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  chosen  moderator 
of  the  assembly   then  sitting.    The   king  having 
come  to  Scotland  to  preside  in  Parliament,  Hender- 
son was  appointed  royal  chaplain  and  dean  of  the 
chapel  royal,  and  Parliament  unanimously  declared 
that,  in  the  matter  of  the  recent  treaty,  he  had 
proved  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king  and  a  true  patriot 
to  his  coimtry.     By  his  exertions  the  revenues  of 
the  bishopric  at  Edinburgh  were  secured  for  the 
university  of  that  city,  and  probably  he  helped  to 
secure  for  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  the  grant  of 
the  rents  of  the  archbishopric  and  priory  of  St. 
Andrews,  under  certain  reservations.     In  1641,  and 
again  in  1644,  ParUament  appointed  him  as  one  of 


the  conmiissioners  to  visit  St.  Andrews  University; 
and  he  manifested  his  practical  interest  in  that 
ancient  seat  of  learning  by  giving  a  thousand  pounds 
Scots  for  perfecting  the  building  for  its  library.  In 
Jan.,  1642,  he  was  translated  to  the  East  Kirk. 
As  he  was  anxious  to  reconcile  the  king  and  the 
English  ParUament,  he  was  sent  with  the  Scotch 
commissioners  to  Oxford.  There  he  perceived  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  accommodation  consistent 
with  the  Uberties  of  England.  On  his  return  he  had 
a  conference  with  Montrose,  and,  seeing  that  he  was 
determined  to  support  the  king,  cautioned  his 
friends  against  him.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
general  assembly  in  1643,  when  commissioners  were 
present  from  the  English  Parliament;  and  he  drafted 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  (see  Covenan- 
ters, §  4),  which  was  cordially  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  and  Convention  of  Estates.  The  assembly 
renewed  the  conmiission's  appointment  of  mem- 
bers to  assist  at  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Hen- 
derson accordingly  saUed  from  Leith  for  London 
on  Aug  30.  He  addressed  the  EngUsh  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Westminster  Assembly,  when  met 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church  to  swear  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  on  Sept.  25.  He  was  of 
great  service  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
often  took  a  leading  part  in  its  debates.  Early  in 
1645  he  was  appointed  to  assist  the  commissioners 
of  both  parliaments  in  their  treaty  with  the  king 
at  Uxbridge.  On  this  treaty  being  broken  off 
without  success,  he  returned  to  his  duties  at  West- 
minster, though  his  health  was  now  failing. 

In  the  spring  of  1646  the  king  threw  himself  into 
the  Scottish  army,  who  retired  with  him  to  New- 
castle.    The  Independents  were  now 
Discussion  supreme  in  the  English  army,  which 
with        had  crushed  the  royal  forces;  and  the 

Charles  I.  king's  only  hope  lay  in  speedily  coming 
to  terms  with  the  Presbyterians.  He 
sent  for  Henderson  as  the  fittest  man  to  remove  the 
difficulties  of  his  mind.  Though  unfit  for  the  jour- 
ney, he  compUed,  and  reached  Newcastle  in  May. 
But  he  soon  found  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
Charles  agreeing  to  abolish  prelacy  in  England.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
Charles  should  be  discussed  in  a  series  of  papers 
between  him  and  Henderson.  Of  these  there  are 
eight,  five  being  by  the  king.  Henderson  prepared 
four;  but,  perhaps  to  let  the  king  have  the  last 
word,  only  three  were  published.  The  object  of 
Charles  seems  to  have  been  to  gain  time;  and,  as 
the  discussion  lasted  fuUy  six  weeks,  he  was  not 
altogether  imsuccessful.  As  Henderson's  health  had 
grown  much  worse,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  arriving 
in  Edinburgh  on  Aug.  11,  sick  and  exhausted.  Eight 
days  after  his  arrival  he  entered  into  his  rest.  He 
was  undoubtedly,  after  Knox,  the  greatest  of 
Scottish  ecclesiastics,  and  has  been  held  in  universal 
honor  for  his  tact,  statesmanship,  and  patriotism, 
as  weU  as  for  his  attachment  to  the  faith  and  poUty 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Most  of  the  principal  public  papers  of  the  Presby- 
terians from  1637  to  1646  were  drafted  or  poUshed 
by  Henderson.  In  1641  he  pubUshed  The  Order 
and  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Plat- 
form of  the  Presbyterian  Government,  pubUshed  by 
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authority  in  1644,  is  substantially  the  same  without 
the  preface.   He  seems  to  have  published  a  pamphlet 

against  episcopacy,  and  another  against 
Writings.   Independency.    Several  of  his  sermons 

have  been  printed  separately;  and 
a  volume  of  Sermons^  Prayers,  and  PulpU  Addresses, 
from  the  notes  of  a  hearer,  was  issued  at  Edinburgh 
in  1867.  His  speech  before  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  sworn  at  Westminster  is  in  the 
Appendix  to  James  Reid,  Memoirs  of  ,  .  .  those 
Eminent  Divines  who  Convened  in  the  Famous 
Assembly  at  Westminster  (2  vols.,  Paisley,  1811-15). 
The  papers  which  passed  between  hhn  and  the 
king  are  in  Alton's  Appendix  (see  Bibliography), 
and  are  printed  with  Charles's  Works. 

D.  Hat  Fleming. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  beat  biography  is  by  J.  Aiton,  Life  and 
Timet  of  A.  Henderetm,  Edinburgh,  1836  (embodies  orig- 
inal reeearch  into  sources  and  contains  documents). 
Consult  further:  Wodrow  Society  publications,  Wodrow'a 
Correepondenee,  ed.  T.  MacCrie,  Edinburgh,  1842-43,  and 
Wodrow's  SeUct  Biographiee,  od.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  ib. 
1845-47;  T.  MaoCrie,  Life  of  A.  Hendereon,  ed.  T.  Thom- 
son, Edinburgh,  1846;  D.  Neal,  Hiet.  of  the  Puriiane,  ed. 
J.  Toulmin,  iii.  216-217,  Bath.  1822;  W.  M.  Hethering- 
ton.  Hiat.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  148-160,  et  pas- 
am.  New  York.  1881;  DNB,  zxv.  390-395  (where  may 
be  found  a  list  of  references). 

HENDERSON,  EBENEZER:  Scotch  linguist  and 
missionary;  b.  in  the  parish  of  Dunfermline,  Fife- 
shire,  Nov.  17,  1784;  d.  at  Mortlake  (8  m.  w.s.w. 
of  London),  Surrey,  May  16,  1858.  His  parents 
were  of  humble  station,  and  he  enjoyed  few  educa- 
tional advantages;  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the 
duties  of  an  active  professional  life,  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  many  languages,  including  not  only 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Danish,  and  Swedish, 
but  also — so  it  is  said — Hebrew,  Syriac,  Ethiopic, 
Russian,  Arabic,  Tatar,  Persian,  Turkish,  Arme- 
nian, Bianchu,  Mongolian,  and  Cbptic.  In  1803  he 
entered  Robert  Haldane's  seminary  in  Edinburgh 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  In  1805  he  left  Scotland 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  John  Patterson,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  be  associated  in  missionary 
labor  and  friendship  for  a  great  part  of  his  Ufe. 
His  original  destination  was  the  Blast  Indies;  but 
difficulties  connected  with  the  existing  policy  of 
the  East  India  Company  led  Henderson,  who  had 
gone  to  Denmark  with  the  view  of  a  passage  to 
India  in  a  Danish  ship,  to  alter  his  plans,  and  devote 
his  future  labors  msdnly  to  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe. 

In  Jan.,  1806,  he  undertook  a  ministerial  charge 
Bt  EUsinore,  Denmark,  whence,  in  Sept.,  1807,  he 
ronoved  to  Gothenburg,  in  Sweden.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  itinerated  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 
Finland,  forming  Bible  societies  in  connection  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1811 
through  his  influence,  the  first  Swedish  Con- 
gregational Church  was  formed.  In  1812-13  his 
headquarters  were  at  Copenhagen,  where  a  Danish 
Bible  Society  was  estabUshed  and  where  his  chief 
work  was  the  superintendence  of  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Icelandic.  In  1814  he  visited 
lodand,  distributed  the  newly  printed  Testaments, 
and  preached  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  In  1816 
he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cxar,  procured  the  printing  of  the  Bible  in 


ten  dialects.  In  1825,  however,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  work  of  the 
Bible  Society  was  interdicted  in  Russia. 

Henderson  returned  to  England  in  1825,  and 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  training  others  for  the  labors  which  had 
occupied  him  for  the  twenty  years  preceding.  For 
five  years  he  was  theological  tutor  at  Hoxton.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  to  the  theological  lectureship 
at  Highbury,  where  he  also  gave  instruction  in 
Oriental  languages.  In  1850  he  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion, but  continued  to  preach,  particularly  in  the 
Independent  Chapel  at  Mortlake,  1 852-53.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  popular  reprints  which  appeared 
under  his  editorship,  Henderson's  literary  works 
include:  Translation  of  Roos  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel  (Edinburgh,  1811);  Two  Dissertations  on 
Hans  Mikkelsen*s  (Danish)  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament  (Copenhagen,  1813);  Icelandj  or  the 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  thai  Isle  in  1814,  1815 
(Edinburgh,  1818);  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels 
in  Russia  (Lon4on,  1826);  The  Great  Mystery  of 
Godliness  (1830);  An  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1824);  The  Turk- 
ish New  Testament  Incapable  of  Defence  (1825); 
Divine  Inspiration  (1836);  Translation  of  Isaiah, 
with  Commentary  (1840);  Translation  of  EzekieL 
(1855);  Translation  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations 
(1851);  and  Translations  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
(1845).  Hknrt  Cowan. 

BiBiiiooRAPHT:  Thalia  S.  Henderson  (his  daughter),  MetUf 
oir  of  Ebenezer  Hendereon,  London,  1859;  Bible  of  Every 
Land,  p.  216,  ib.  1861;   DNB,  xxv.  398. 

HENDRIX,  EUGENE  RUSSELL :  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (South)  bishop;  b.  at  Fayette,  Mo.,  May  17, 
1847.  He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.  (B.A.,  1867),  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1869).  He  was  then  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  South,  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  (1869-70),  Macon,  Mo.  (1870- 
1872),  Francis  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  (1872-76), 
and  at  Glasgow,  Mo.  (1877-78),  and  was  president 
of  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.  (1878-86).  Since 
1888  he  has  been  a  bishop  of  his  denomination.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
since  1878,  of  the  Board  of  Chureh  Extension  since 
1886,  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  sioce  1894. 
He  was  Cole  Lecturer  at  Vanderbilt  University  in 
1903,  and  Quillian  Lecturer  at  Emory  College  in 
the  same  year.  In  theology  he  is  a  Wesleyan 
Arminian,  and  has  written  Around  the  World  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1877);  Skilled  Labor  for  the  Master 
(1900);  Religion  of  the  Incarnation  (1903);  Person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1903);  and  Religion  of  the 
Incarnation;  (1907). 

HENGEL,  WESSEL  ALBERT  VAN:  One  of  the 
foremost  Dutch  exegetes  of  the  school  of  Van 
Voorst;  b.  at  Leyden  Nov.  12, 1779;  d.  there  Feb.  6, 
1871.  He  received  his  education  in  his  native  city, 
and  held  pastorates  at  Kalslagen  (1803-1805),  Drie- 
huizen  (1805-10) ,  and  Grootebroek  (1810-1 815).  In 
1815  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the 
academy  of  Franeker,  whence  he  was  called,  three 
years  later,  to  a  similar  position  in  Amsterdam.   In 
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)827  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
^here  he  resided  until  his  death,  although  he  was 
made  professor  emeritus  in  1849.  This  period  of 
retirement  was  the  time  of  his  ripest  literary  activ- 
ity. He  was  a  prolific  writer  both  in  Latin  and  in 
Dutch.  His  principal  works  are  as  follows:  Anno- 
tatio  in  loca  nonnuUa  Novi  Testamenti  (Amsterdam, 
1824);  InstUiUio  oratoris  sacri  (Leyden,  1829),  a 
handbook  of  homiletics;  Geschiedenis  der  zedelijke 
en  godsdienstige  beschaving  van  het  hedendaagsche 
Europa  (3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1831-44;  2d  ed., 
Leyden,  1862-66);  Commentarius  perpetuus  in 
Epistolam  Pauli  ad  PhUippenses  (Leyden,  1838); 
Keizer  Hendrik  de  Derde  (1844);  Interpretatio 
Epistoke  Pauli  ad  Romanos  (2  vols.,  Bois-le-Duc, 
1855-59);  De  Testamenten  der  Twaalf  Patriar- 
chen  op  nieuw  ter  sprake  gebragt  (Ainsterdam, 
1860);  and  De  gave  der  talen  (Leyden,  1864). 

(C.  SEPPf.) 

HENGSTENBERG,  ERNST  WH^HELM:  German 
Protestant  exegete;  b.  at  Frdndenberg  (a  village  of 
Westphalia,  near  Hanmi,  22  m.  n.n.w.  of  Amsberg) 
Oct.  20,  1802;  d.  at  Berlin  May  28,  1869.  He  wa« 
a  descendant  of  an  old  WestphaUan  patrician  fam- 
ily of  Dortmund,  one  in  which  the  tradition  of 
service  in  the  ministry  was  very  persistent.  His 
health  did  not  permit  attendance  at  a  public 
school,  but  he  received  so  excellent  a  training  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of 
supranaturalistic  views,  that  in  1819  he  found 
himself  qualified  to  enter  the  newly  founded 
University  of  Bonn.  Destined  from  early  child- 
hood for  a  theological  career,  he  prepared  him- 
self by  a  thorough  grounding  in  philology  and 
philosophy.  He  studied  Old  Testament  exegesis 
and  church  history  under  Freytag  and  Gieseler, 
passed  through  a  complete  course  in  classical  phi- 
lology, gave  particular  attention  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  but  above  all  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Arabic.  The  results  of  his  philosophical 
studies  were  embodied  in  a  German  translation  of 
the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  (Bonn,  1824),  and  of 
his  Arabic  studies  in  an  edition  of  the  MoaUakah  of 
Amru'VKais  (Bonn,  1823),  with  the  latter  of  which 
he  obtained  his  doctorate.  He  was  unable  to  enter 
on  a  course  in  theology  on  account  of  lack  of  means 
so,  through  the  recommendation  of  Freytag,  he 
became  assistant  to  Stahelin  at  Basel,  taking  part 
there  in  the  latter's  Oriental  investigations.  The 
leisure  there  enjoyed  gave  him  opportunity  for 
serious  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Finding  his  theological  views  to  be  in  accord 

with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  he  decided  to  enter 

the  Lutheran  communion.    In  1824  he 

His  Work    went  to  Berlin  as  privat-docent,  and 

in  Berlin,  in  the  following  year  took  his  bacca- 
laureate in  theology.  His  thesis  cm- 
bodied  a  defense  of  the  truth  of  Protestantism  and 
an  earnest  criticism  of  the  rationalistic  position, 
especially  on  Old  Testament  problems.  As  head 
of  the  seminar  of  Old  Testament  studies  his  activity 
and  his  reputation  continued  to  increase,  while  as 
gmde  and  counselor  of  the  students  who  gathered 
around  him  he  exercised  a  profound  and  beneficent 
influence  that  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  Tholuck, 
his  lifelong  friend.    Other  of  his  friends  were  August 


Neander,  Friedrich  Strauss,  Theremin,  and  many  of 
the  younger  clergymen  of  Berlin.  His  connection 
with  these  men  and  the  growing  vigor  of  his  or- 
thodoxy brought  upon  Hengstenberg  the  dislike  of 
the  authorities.  In  order  to  remove  him  from  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  the  minister  Von  Altenstein 
repeatedly  attempted  to  transfer  him  to  another 
university  under  the  guise  of  promotion,  which 
attempts  were  frustrated  by  Hengstenberg's  refusal 
to  accept  the  ofifers  made.  In  July,  1827,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Evangelische  KircherigeUung,  a  medium 
through  which  he  was  to  exercise  a  far  wider  and 
deeper  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  his  age  than 
through  his  strictly  academic  labors. 

Once  convinced  that  his  proper  field  lay  in  the 

career  then  opened  for  him,  Hengstenberg  entered 

with  vigor  on  a  task  that  he  was  to 

His        carry  on  under  great  discouragement 

Contest     for  forty-two  years.     No  man  of  our 

against     time  has  been  exposed  to  more  oppo- 

Rational-  sition  and  enmity,  ridicule  and  slander, 
ism.  open  and  secret  denunciation  than  the 
editor  of  the  Evangelische  Kircken- 
zeitung.  "  The  opinion  of  the  world  during  the  last 
forty  years  has  associated  with  Hengstenberg's 
name  all  that  it  finds  condemnatory  in  the  revival 
of  a  former  faith — Pietism,  a  dead  orthodoxy,  ob- 
scurantism, fanaticism,  Jesuitism,  sympathy  with 
every  influence  for  retrogression  "  (Kahnis).  More- 
over, charges  which  were  mutually  contradictory 
were  filed  against  him.  To  the  impartial  student 
these  accusations  will  appear  no  more  justified  than 
to  blame  the  policy  of  the  KirchenzeUung  in  chang- 
ing its  views  and  its  attitude  on  many  important 
ecclesiastical  questions.  That  publication  would 
never  have  accomplished  its  purpose  as  organ  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  if  it  had  not  accommodated  its 
policy  to  the  progress  of  religious  development. 
Hdwever  vacillating  its  position  may  have  been  on 
particular  issues,  Hengstenberg's  organ  remained 
steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  its  great  mission — the 
combating  of  the  rationalistic  spirit.  It  was  not 
content  to  assail  rationalism  as  an  abstract  system, 
but  attacked  its  tendencies  in  whatever  individual 
form  it  manifested  itself,  in  concrete  locahties,  per- 
sonalities, and  publications.  Its  quarrel  was  with 
all  who  assailed  or  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Savior,  exalted  matter  and  the  flesh,  or  paid  undue 
worship  to  the  human  reason.  Against  error  in 
its  manifold  forms  it  upheld  the  standard  that  the 
Chiuxjh  of  all  ages  has  upheld  against  error  and 
recusancy — ^the  word  of  God  and  the  creed  of  the 
Church. 

Of  Hengstenberg's  writings  the  Chrieiologie  des 

AUen   Testaments    (Berhn,    1829-35;    Eng.  transL, 

The  Chrisiohgy  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Writings.  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1854-58)  contains 
his  first  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theology  of  the  older  law.  His  avowed 
purpose  was  to  create  a  line  of  defense  against 
those  who  denied  prophecy  and  miracle  and  to 
restore  the  Old  Testament  to  its  ancient  and  well- 
founded  rights.  The  Kommentar  fiber  die  Psalmen 
(4  vols.,  Berlin,  1842-47;  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1845-48)  adopts  the  methods  of  in- 
terpretation employed  in  the  ancient  Church  and 
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during  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Minor 
exegetical  works  are  Geschichte  Bileama  und  seine 
Weiasagungen  (Berlin,  1842),  Hohelied  Salomonis 
(Berlin,  1853),  Prediger  Salomo  (Berlin,  1858;  Eng. 
transl..  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  EcdestcLateSj  to 
which  are  appended  Treatises  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
manf  the  Book  of  Johy  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  the  Sacri- 
fices of  Holy  Scripturcy  the  Jews  and  the  Christian 
Church,  Edinburgh,  1860),  and  Weissagungen  des 
Propheten  Ezechiels  (Berhn,  1867-68;  Eng.  transL, 
The  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Edinburgh,  1869).  Al- 
lied with  his  studies  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  are 
the  Offenbarung  des  heiligen  Johannes  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1849-51;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Revelation,  of 
St.  John,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1851-52),  and  Evan- 
gelium  des  heiligen  Johannes  (Berlin,  1861-64;  Eng. 
transl..  Commentary  on  ,  .  .  John,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1865).  His  Beiircige  zur  EirdeUung  ins  AUe 
Testament  (Berlin,  1831;  Eng.  transl.,  Genuineness 
of  the  PerUateuch,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1847;  Genu- 
ineness of  Daniel  and  Integrity  of  Zechariah,  ib. 
1848)  examine  critically  the  prophecies  of  Zecha- 
riah and  Daniel  and  maintain  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Other  writings  are  Geschichte  des 
Retches  Gottes  unter  dem  Alten  Bunde  (2  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1869-71;  Eng.  transl.,  History  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  under  the  Old  Testament y  2  vols.,  Edin- 
bur^,  1871-72),  Ueber  den  Tag  des  Herm  (Berlin, 
1852;  Eng.  transl..  The  Lord*s  Day,  Edinburgh, 
1853),  and  Die  Opfer  der  heiligen  Schrift  (Berlin, 
1859).  His  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses  ap- 
peared in  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1843. 

(J.  BACHMANNf.) 
Bxbuoorapbt:  J.  Bachmann,  Henoatenberg,  «etn  Leben  und 
Wirken,  2  voU..  QQtersloh.  1876-79.  An  impartial  esti- 
mate is  given  by  J.  E.  J6rg.  Oeschichte  de%  ProteatantiS' 
mua^  i.  22,  Freiburg.  1858.  Adverse  judgments  are  given 
in  D.  Schuls,  Daa  Wesen  und  Treiben  der  Berliner  Evan^ 
gtUaehen  Kirehengeiiuno,  Breslau,  1839;  A.  M  Oiler.  Heng- 
mUnberg  und  die  Evangeliache  Kirchenteiiung,  Berlin,  1857; 
F.  Nippold,  Neueate  Kirchengeachichte,  v.  391  sqq., 
Leipeic.  1906;  F.  C.  Baur.  KirchengeachichU  dea  19.  Jahr- 
kunderta,  pp.  228  sqq.,  TQbingen.  1862.  Appreciative 
are:  F.  DeLitzsch.  Die  bibliacK-praphetiacke  Theologie  und 
ikre  .  .  .  Eniwiekelung  aeit  der  Chriatologie  Hengaten- 
berga,  pp.  164  sqq..  Leipsie.  1845;  P.  Schaff,  Germany, 
iU  UniveraiHea,  Theology  and  Religion,  pp.  300-320,  Phila- 
delphia, 1857;  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  Zeugnia  von  den  Orund- 
ttfokrkeUen  dea  ProieatanOamtu  gegen  Dr.  Hengatenberg, 
Leipaic,  1862. 

HENHOEFER,  h6n"htrf'er,  ALOYS :  German  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Vdlkeisbach  (near  Carlsruhe)  July  11, 
1789;  d.  at  SpOck  (near  Carlsruhe)  Dec.  5,  1862. 
He  was  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and  in  181 1 
entered  the  University  of  Freiburg,  later  attending 
the  seminary  at  Meersburg,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest.  After  acting  for  three  years  as  a  private 
tutor,  he  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Muhl- 
hausen  in  1818.  His  sermons  soon  began  to  show 
a  marked  Evangelical  tendency,  deepened  by  his 
reading  of  Boos's  pamphlet  Christus  fur  uns  und 
in  tau.  Henhdfer  made  many  enemies,  however, 
and  the  episcopal  vicar  at  Bruchsal  requested  him 
to  vindicate  himself.  In  reply  he  published  his 
ChristUches  Glaubensbehmninis  des  Pfarrers  Hen- 
hofer  von  MOhlhausen  (Heidelberg,  1823),  which 
caused  his  excommimication  from  the  Roman 
Catbc^  Church.  Together  with  many  members 
of  bis  fonner  congregation,  he  joined  the  Evangel- 
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ical  Church,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Graben 
(near  Carlsruhe)  in  1823.  Four  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  Sp5ck,  where  he 
officiated  for  thirty-five  years.  Together  with  sev- 
eral young  theologians,  whom  he  had  converted,  he 
published  a  signed  protest  against  a  new  catechism 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  church  authori- 
ties, which  was  characteristic  of  their  lukewarm 
spirit.  This  pamphlet,  published  in  1830,  and 
entitled  Der  neue  Landeskatechismus  der  evange- 
lischen  Kirche  des  Grossherzogtums  Baden,  geprUfi 
nach  der  heiligen  Schrift  und  den  symbolischen  BU- 
chem,  became  immensely  popular,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  lively  controversy,  in  which  even  a  Catholic 
clergyman  took  part,  only  to  be  refuted  by  Henhdfer 
in  his  Biblische  Lehre  vom  Heilswege  und  von  der 
Kirche  (Speyer,  1832),  while  only  the  Christliche 
Mitteilungen,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
aided  his  Evangelical  propaganda. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  inner 
disturbances  which  agitated  Germany  in  1848  and 
1849,  caused  a  religious  upheaval  in  Baden  in  favor 
of  Uberalism,  and  Henhdfer  was  compelled  to  flee 
to  Stuttgart.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  pubhshed  Baden  und  seine  Revolution.  Ursache 
und  Heilung  (anonymously);  Die  wahre  katholische 
Kirche  und  ihr  Oberhaupt  (Heidelberg,  1845);  Das 
Abendmahl  des  Herm  oder  die  Messe,  Christentum 
und  Papsttum,  DiamarU  oder  Glas  (Stuttgart,  1852); 
Die  Christliche  Kirche  und  die  Concordat  (Carls- 
ruhe, 1860);  and  Der  Kampf  des  Unglaut}ens  mil 
Aberglauben  und  GlaubeUf  ein  Zeichen  unserer  Zeit 
(Heidelberg,  1861).  (K.  F.  LEDDERHOSEf.) 

Biblioqraphy:    E.  Frommel,  Aua  dem  Leben  dea  Dr.  Aloya 

Henhdfer,  Carlsruhe,  1866;   F.  von  Weech.  Badiache  Bio- 

graphien,  2  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1875. 

HENKE,  ERNST  LUDWIG  THEODOR :  Professor 
of  theology  at  Marburg;  b.  at  Helmstedt  Feb.  22, 
1804;  d.  at  Marburg  Dec.  1, 1872.  He  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Heinrich  Philipp  Konrad  Henke  (q.v.), 
studied  in  Helmstedt,  at  the  Collegium  Carolinimi 
in  Brunswick,  at  Gdttingen  (1822-24),  and  at  Jena. 
In  1826  he  became  privat-docent  in  Jena,  lecturing 
on  church  history  and  the  New  Testament.  In  1828 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Collegium  Caro- 
Unum  in  Brunswick,  where  he  lectured  on  theo- 
logical encyclopedia,  church  history,  isagogics,  logic, 
and  history  of  philosophy.  In  1833  he  became 
professor  of  exegesis  and  church  history  at  Jena. 
In  1836  he  removed  to  WolfenbUttel  as  councilor 
of  the  consistory  and  director  of  the  theological 
seminary;  as  a  partial  fulfilment  of  his  duties  here 
he  lectured  on  Biblical  theology  and  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  directed  the  practical  exercises  of  the 
candidates  for  the  ministerial  office.  In  1839  he 
followed  a  caU  to  Marburg;  he  lectured  on  hom- 
iletics,  liturgies,  church  history,  history  of  dogma, 
Biblical  theology,  and  propaedeutics,  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  Homiletical  Society,  and  in  1843 
was  entrusted  with  the  superintendency  of  the 
Seminarium  PhiUppinum;  in  1848  he  became  also 
first  librarian  of  the  university  hbrary. 

Henke 's  theology  was  the  result  of  his  compre- 
hensive studies  in  church  history  and  philosophy. 
He  considered  the  dualism  of  faith  and  science  an 
essential  factor  of  the  human  mind;  a  higher  unity 
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may  be  postulated,  but  it  can  not  be  realized.  His 
broad  theological  views  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  look  with  favor  upon  confessional  particularism 
and  Pietistic  narrowness.  He  advocated  the  right 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  the  fullest  and  broadest 
sense.  In  religion,  he  maintained,  love  and  grat- 
itude toward  Christ  must  find  expression  in  different 
formulas  according  to  the  different  states  of  religious 
knowledge.  Owing  to  his  consistent  separation  of 
religion  and  theology,  he  considered  it  the  right 
and  duty  of  science  to  test  and  change  the  trans- 
mitted systems  of  religion. 

Henke's  literary  productions  were  numerous.  The 
most  important  in  the  sphere  of  church  history  was 
Georg  Calixtus  und  seine  Zeit  (2  vols.,  Halle,  185^ 
1860).  He  issued  several  addresses  and  memorials  of 
deceased  teachers  and  colleagues.  The  Evangelical 
Union  was  treated  by  him  in  Das  VerhdUnis  Lathers 
und  Melanchthons  zu  einander  (Marburg,  1860). 
He  also  wrote  Das  UnicnskoUoquium  zu  Kassel  im 
Juli  1661  (1861);  Spener*s  pia  desideria  und  ihre 
ErfvUung  (1862);  SchJeiermacher  und  die  Union 
(1869).  With  his  pupil  Lindenthal  he  issued  the 
first  edition  of  Abelard's  Sic  et  Non  (1851),  and 
he  was  a  diligent  contributor  to  the  HaUische  En- 
qfklopddie,  Konversationslexicon  der  Gegenwart  and 
the  first  edition  of  the  Herzog  Realenq^klopddie. 

(W.  J.  MANOOLDt.) 
Biblioorapht:  W.  J.  Mangold,  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  ein  Qtdenk- 
blaU,  Marburg,  1879;    J.  QOnther,  La}ennkizxen  der  Pro- 
fe—oren  der  UniverntAt  Jena^  pp.  37  sqq.,  Jena,  1858. 

HENKE,  h^nOce,  HEINRICH  PHH^IPP  KON- 
RAD:  Professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt;  b.  at 
Hehlen  (on  the  Weser,  near  Hameln),  in  Brunswick, 
July  3,  1752;  d.  at  Hehnstedt  May  2,  1809.  He 
attended  school  in  Brunswick,  and  in  1772  entered 
the  University  of  Helmstedt.  In  1777  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  lectured  on  the  clas- 
sics, history  of  Uterature  and  philosophy,  logic  and 
esthetics,  devoting,  however,  some  time  also  to  in- 
struction in  theological  branches.  In  1780  he  be- 
came professor  of  theology,  in  1795  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Michaelstein,  which  had  been  trans- 
formed into  an  Evangelical  seminary,  in  1800  gen- 
eral superintendent,  in  1803  abbot  of  Kdnigsl ut- 
ter, and  in  1804  vice-president  of  the  consistory 
and  superintendent  of  the  Collegium  Carolinum, 
without,  however,  interrupting  his  work  as  pro- 
fessor at  Helmstedt, 

Henke  found  his  way  to  theology  by  his  human- 
istic, philological,  and  philosophical  studies.  His 
aversion  to  orthodoxy,  however,  did  not  exclude 
the  most  faithful  and  vital  reverence  for  Christ; 
he  could  not  help  acknowledging  in  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  ancient  philosophy  and  poetry  traces 
and  gifts  of  God.  In  the  human  history  of  Christ 
he  saw  his  divinity  and  the  deeds  of  him  who  had 
sent  him.  Thus  he  was  incUned  to  trace  the  un- 
evangelical  disfigurement  of  original  simplicity  not 
only  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  to  much 
earlier  phases  of  theological  development.  He 
wrote  a  church  history  (6  vols.,  Brunswick,  1799- 
1808).  His  dogmatics,  Lineamenta  instUutionum 
fidei  Christian (B  historico-criticarum  (Helmstedt, 
1793),  was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  oppo- 
sing the  impolluted  Christianity  of  the  earliest  times 


to  the  whole  later  development  of  doctrine  as  a 

perversion  of  primitive  faith.  (E.  HENKEf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A  life  was  written  by  two  of  hie  pupile,  G. 

K.  Bollmann  and  W.  Wolff,  Helmstedt,  1816,  and  a  notice 

by  his  youngest  son  in  Erach  and  Qruber,  II.,  v.  30&-314. 

HENOTICON,  THE:  The  "  decree  of  union  "  or 
"  instrument  of  union,"  probably  drawn  up  by 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Zeno  (482)  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
onciling the  Monophysite  and  orthodox  divisions 
of  the  Church.  It  satisfied  neither  party.  In  the 
East  it  was  made  obligatory  on  aU  bishops  and 
teachers.  In  the  West  it  was  anathematized  by 
Felix  II.,  and  a  schism  of  forty  years  followed,  imtil 
the  death  of  Anastasius  (518);  his  successor,  Justin, 
belonged  to  the  orthodox  side  and  suffered  the 
Henoticon  to  fall  into  disuse  without  fonnally  re- 
pealing it.  See  MoNOPHTsiTES,  §  6. 
Bibliogbapht:   KL,  v.  1770-74  (where  the  substance  and 

part  of  the  text  is  given  in  Latin);    Neander,  Chrigtian 

Church,  ii.  688-500,  592. 

HENRICIAlfS:  A  name  given  to  the  foUowera  of 
Henry  of  Lausanne  (q.v,). 

HENRIQUEZ,  On^rl^kfis', HENRICUS :  I.Portu- 
guese Jesuit;  b.  at  Oporto  1536;  d.  at  Tivoli  (19  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Rome),  Italy,  Jan.  28, 1608.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  taught 
with  distinction  at  several  Jesuit  colleges,  attaining 
the  zenith  of  his  fame  at  Salamanca.  There  he 
published,  in  1590,  his  De  clavibus  ecclesia,  which 
was  condemned  by  the  papal  nuncio  at  Madrid  for 
its  anticurial  tendencies.  A  still  greater  sensation 
was  caused  by  his  Summa  theologias  maralis  (3  vols., 
Salamanca,  1591-93),  a  commentary  on  thoee  por- 
tions of  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas  which  treat 
of  moral  theology.  In  an  excursus,  De  fine  hami- 
num,  appended  to  the  section  on  the  Sacraments, 
Henriquez  sharply  attacked  the  doctrine  of  grace 
propounded  by  his  fellow  Jesuit  Molina  (q.v.). 
The  violence  of  his  polemic  caused  Aquaviva,  then 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  to  forbid  him  to  write. 
Thereupon,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council,  yet 
refused  to  obey  its  summons  until,  in  1594,  he  was 
carried  forcibly  to  Rome.  He  was  sent^ced  to 
leave  the  Jesuit  order,  but  was  allowed  to  become 
a  Dominican.  Nevertheless,  after  m airing  his 
novitiate  in  the  latter  order,  he  returned  to  the 
Jesuits,  among  whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1603  those  sections  of  his  Stunma  which 
discussed  the  Sacraments  were  placed  upon  the 
Index  donee  corrigatur.  As  a  casuistic  moralist, 
Henriquez  contributed  much  to  the  probabilistic 
tradition  of  the  Jesuits  (see  Probabilism),  al- 
though he  was  free  from  any  suspicion  of  laxity. 

2.  A  second  Jesuit  Henricus  Henriquez,  older  than 
the  one  just  discussed,  worked  as  a  missionaiy  in 
Portuguese  India  for  thirty-four  years,  and  died  in 
1600  after  publishing  a  Malabar  granmiar  and  sev- 
eral rehgious  works.  (O.  Z6cKX£Rt.) 
Biblioorapht:    N.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  HUpana  veiuB,  i. 

563.  Rome,  1672;    H.  Hurter,  Nomenclator  litertaiua  r«* 

centioria  theologioe  catholicce,  i.   413,   ii.   088,    Innsbnick. 

1881;   F.  Reusch.  Index  der  verbotenen  BfUher,  ii.  300  eqq.. 

Bonn,  1885;    G.  H.  Putnam.  Cenaorehip  of  the  Church, 

vol.  ii.,  chap,  ii..  New  York,  1006;    KL,  v.  1774-70. 

HENRY  IV.:  King  of  France.  See  Huquenoto, 
§9. 
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HEITRY  OF  CLAIRVAUX:  Abbot  of  Claiivaux, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Albano;  b.  at  Marcy,  Dear  Clunyi 
d.  at  Arras  Jan.  I,  11S0.  He  joined  the  CiiterciBna 
at  Ctairvaux  in  1156,  and  wag  made  abbot  of  the 
monastery  in  1 176.  He  had  already  taken  part  in 
an  undertaking  against  the  Cathari  (see  Nuw  Mahi- 
cHmANS,  II.)*  In  compUance  with  his  request,  he 
was  called  to  attend  the  eouneil  of  1179,  and 
againai  his  expectation  was  made  a  cardinal 
tbere.  He  took  part  in  1181  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Cathari,  in  wJiich  the  foitrefls  La- 
vour  was  taken.  Finally  he  was  active  in  bring- 
ing about  the  third  crusade.  Through  his  efforts 
a  reeonciliation  took  place  between  the  Emperor 
Fnwierick  L  and  Archbishop  Philip  of  Cologne,  as 
well  aa  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France. 
At  the  ''Tag  Gottes,"  at  Mainz  in  11 88,  he  finally 
induced  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  take  the  cross. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  crusade. 
His  importance  in  church  history  tests  on  the  fact 
that  he  favor&d  ardently  the  u^  of  force  and  aU 
worldly  power  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  helped  to 
make  them  an  essential  factor  in  church  poUey. 

S,  M.  DEUTacH. 

BouCHiKAFffr:  Hi«  letteni  and  fra^meuta  of  a  work  are 
given  in  MFL.  odv.  215-402;  other  notie«B  iLre  fnuod  tn 
the  CArorti«»  ClaituemlUnM,  MFL,  clsxicv.  1247-52* 
Oomult:  HuCcnrv  liiUraire  de  la  France,  idv.  4151-462; 
H.  Reitter,  Q€»t^uJU0  Akxandem  11 L,  vol.  ui.,  Leipdi^ 
1S64:  W.  TDD  Giewbre«he,  Oeathidite  der  deuitchen  Kaiagr^ 
ml  voli,  v.,vi.,  BmiJffwick*  IS74;  KL,  v,  1701-03. 

HIIIRY  OF  CLUmr.    See  Henry  of  LAtfSANTfE. 

HEHRY  OF  aHEITT,  (railled  in  Latin,  HmiTicaa  a 
Gandavo,  Henrums  GandavmsiSj  Henricwt  Mudanus; 
and  sometimes  HendTik  GoethaU):  Archdeacon  of 
Toumai;  b.  at  Mude  (a  village  near  Ghent)  about 
1217;  d.  either  at  Paris  or  at  Toumai  (35m,s,w,  of 
Ghent)  1293,  In  1276  he  was  a  famous  teacher 
In  PanSf  where  he  held  a  disputation  on  de  quolibett 
and  in  1277-78  be  was  archdeacon  of  Toiwnai, 
These  are  the  only  certain  data  concerning  him, 
although  medieval  historians  and  Servite  authors 
add  many  unauthentic  details.  It  is  not  probable 
that  be  wa^  a  member  of  a  mendicant  order,  since 
lie  aided  with  the  secular  clergy  in  the  controvert 
et^ieeitking  the  right  of  these  orders  to  hear  con- 
fesfiOD.  Aa  shown  by  hia  works,  the  Quodtibeta  and 
the  Summa  Uieologi^r  he  w^as  a  realist  and  a  Fla- 
tonkt,  if  soch  a  statemen  tnrny  be  made  of  one  who 
icaroely  knew  Plato  in  the  original  and  thought  that 
the  ten^ta  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  essentially 
the  nme.  Though  ranked  among  the  great  scho- 
liiiiflm  ttJOil  much  read,  he  never  founded  a  school. 

(R,  BcSMG>.) 
BiBLKraajiFVT:    F,  Huet,  Rechercfwi  hiH&tiquet  «vr  ta  vim 

.  ,  ,  dm  Hmti  dm  G*ind  ....  Ghtm,  1S3I);    K.  W«rner, 

MtiMmiek  ven  OanC,  ein  R^priimmniafU  dem  ehrimUichen  Pfa- 
,  1878;    F,  Ekrle^  in  Archie  filr  Littrratur 
da  MittetaltcTM,  vol  u,  IS85;     H. 
,  NavBmUma  recherche*  Mur  Henri  de  Gond.  Ghent ^ 

1886^    A.  Wautenk  i^Sur  /<»  cfocumenij  apo&jfphe*  i^ui  ean- 

«ViKt»nl  Hemri  da  Gand,  BrusseU,  1888. 

BElltT  OF  HUNTINGDOH:  Ettglish  historian; 
b,  c.  10S4;  d.  1155.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
bousehold  of  Robert  Bloet,  btahop  of  Lincoln,  and 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Fluntingdon  in  11 00  or 
1110.  In  1139  he  visited  Rome  with  Archbishop 
TbeobaM.    On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  monastery 


of  Bee,  making  the  acquaintance  there  of  Robert 
de  Monte  (de  Torigny),  the  Norman  historian,  who 
drew  his  attention  to  the  Historia  Brii4}num  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  This  circumstance,  added 
to  a  request  from  Alexander^  bishop  of  Lincoln,  led 
him  to  write  his  well-known  Hisiona  AnghruMf 
covering  the  period  from  55  B.C.  to  1154  a.d.  The 
work  was  first  printed  in  H.  Savile*s  Rerum  Anglic 
€amm  ScripU^es  po»t  Bedam  (London  ^  1596),  re- 
printed at  Frankfort  in  1601,  also  in  MFL,  cxcv. 
799-978p  and  edited  by  T.  Arnold  in  the  RoU^  Serisa 
(London,  IS79),  An  English  translation  by  T,  For- 
ester will  be  found  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  lA- 
brary,  vol.  xxi.  (London,  1853).  A  letter  by  Henry, 
De  €oni€mptu  mundif  is  reprinted  in  E.  L.  d'Achfi^ 
ry's  Spicikgium,  voL  iii.  (Paris,  1723),  pp*  SOS- 
SOT,  m  MFL,  cxcv,  979-900,  and  in  Amold'a 
edition  of  the  history. 

BiBLToaRAPffT:  T.  D.  HiM-dy,  in  the  Jutrodnetloji  to  tbo 
Monumenia  hitforita  Britanniea  (which  ^ontJUDJi  hii 
diromd«iK  London,  IS48;  T.  Wright,  Bioffra^ia  Bri- 
iannica  (iierwria,  ii.  167-173,  ib.  1840;  F,  Lieib«rin&Da, 
in  ForMchunoen  rw  deuUdken  Oeechichte,  xviii  (1878)* 
267-206;   £»^fl.  aotvi,  llS-119. 

HElfRY  OF  KALKAR  (HEDOUCH  AEGER  or 
£G£R):  Carthusian^  b.  at  Kalkar  (55  m.  n.w.  of 
Ddsseldorf)  1328;  d.  at  Cologne  Dec.  20,  1408. 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  in  Paris,  and 
afterward  received  a  canonical  prebend  on  the  St, 
George ^s  foundation  at  Cologne  and  Kaisers wcrth. 
In  1365  he  resigned  thi«  position  and  entered  the 
CJlarthusian  Order  at  Cologne.  On  account  of  his 
erudition  and  earnest  piety  he  was  selected  to 
direet  sundry  houises  of  the  order,  being  prior  at 
Munickhuizen,  near  Arnheimj  1367-72,  at  Roer- 
mund  1372-77,  at  Cologne  1377-84,  and  at  Stras- 
burg  1384-96.  Beeauae  of  bodily  infirmity  he  then 
returned  to  the  cloister  in  Cologne.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  visitator  of  the  order  ^s  Rhenish 
province,  and  five  times  he  was  definitor  in  ita 
general  chapter 

Henry  was  renowned  as  a  fervent  adorer  of  Mary, 
whom  he  extolled  in  poems,  and  whose  rosary  devo- 
tions he  introduced  far  and  wide.  He  had  an  ex^ 
ceptional  influence  upon  the  spiritual  awakening 
and  the  conversion  of  Geert  Groote  (q.v.),  the 
founder  of  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  who  spent 
considerable  time  with  hhn.  This  aecounta  for  the 
similarity  in  thought  between  Henry  and  Groote 
and  his  followers^  and  also  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  thought  the  author  of  the  ImUaiio  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis. 

Henry 'b  writings  often  oopiMl  vith  those  of  ths  Brothen, 
parti cuiiLrly  Thoin&ii,  haT<s  not  yet  be^n  oollected.  They 
»r«:  {!)  De  m-iu  ac  proffreMm.  (or  decursu)  ordini*  Carfku- 
aiani  <139S);  Hjirtxheim  ^w  the  originaJ  in  the  Cbloipie 
libmry  (no,  117);  n  copy  ia  fj^o  in  the  Darout&dt  libnu^ 
(nOn  SIS')  vad  at  MQnuter  {no.  171);  the  chronicle  no.  517 
in  Vienna  ta  also  doubtlcsfl  the  m-nie  wnrk*  {3)  Loquoffium 
de  rheUtric^  for  the  C&rthu^ans  at  Utreoht^  where  an  ex^ 
tntct  i»  still  preserved  im^.  251  med.  lypt  eeele«.).  C3>  Can- 
iuagium  de  mueica.  (4)  Dm  t^nHnttiHU  el  diatineiiona  •dm' 
tiarum.  (5)  Epistola  vwrim  ad  diverKa,  (d)  Sermonmt 
capitidarea  breret;  Epitbilix  ei  tmynonem  in  a  maauarjipt  of 
14SS,  m  the  hbrory  at  Mflnater  {111).  (7)  SmkM  tpiritmliM 
ej^ercitii  p«r  modum  &rationi».  (S)  De  !wlo&tueto  qimtidian'& 
spiritualijs  e^treitii  {found  by  l>e  Vooya  in  Mslnte).  (9)  IMur 
e^h&rtaiionia  ad  Petrum  qitmrukim  CarthuMiiB  Conflueniia  rt- 
lifnomim.  (10)  Mttdua  faeiendi  cGilationet  mirf*  Carihum' 
ana.    In  print  Ihere  are  only:    (1)  PMoHmrium  eeu  romrium 


Henry  of  lAnffensteln 
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B.  VirginiM,  160  dictionea  in  ejuadam  laudem  (Cologne,  1000; 
cf.  also  the  little  known  poem  printed  by  Aoquoy).  (2)  A 
treatiae  found  by  T.  A.  Liebner  in  1842  in  a  Quedlinburg 
mantucript  and  attributed  by  him  to  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
whose  authorship  was  denied  by  UUmann  {TSK,  1843); 
other  manuscripts  are  known,  one  of  which  (Brussels,  no. 
11889)  bears  the  inept  title  Speculum  peccatorum,  added  by 
a  later  hand;  the  best  text  on  the  basis  of  all  manuscripts  is 
given  by  Hirsche  (pp.  482-604;   cf.  pp.  470  sqq.). 

L.  SCHULZE. 

Bxbliographt:  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Vita  Oerhardi,  chap, 
iv.,  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  P.  Arthur  in  Founder  a  of  the  New 
Devotion,  pp.  9-11,  London,  1905;  Trithemius,  De  vir. 
iU.,  in  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Latino  tnedii  et  infimce 
cetaiie,  iii.  666,  Hamburg,  1746;  V.  Andreas,  Bibliotheca 
Belgica,  p.  366,  Louvain,  1643;  G.  H.  M.  Delprat,  Verhan- 
deling  over  de  Broderehap  van  O.  Groote,  p.  10,  Utrecht, 
1822;  W.  Moll,  Kerkgeechiedenie  van  Nederland,  ii.  2,  pp. 
119  sqq.,  Utrecht,  1871;  J.  Q.  R.  Acquoy,  Net  Klooater 
te  Windeeheim,  p.  23,  Utrecht,  1876;  K.  Hirsche,  Pro- 
legomena zu  einer  neuen  Auegabe  der  ImiicUio  Chriati^  i. 
614  sqq..  Berlin,  1883;  L.  Schulze.  in  ZKG,  vol.  ix..  1886; 
KL,  V.  1700-01. 

HENRY  OF  LAKGENSTEIN  (Henricus  de 
Haasia):  Roman  Catholic;  b.  near  Langenstein, 
upper  Hesse,  c.  1340;  d.  at  Vienna  Feb.  11,  1397. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Kirchhain, 
probably  among  the  Carmelites,  then  entered  the 
University  of  Paris,  where,  on  completing  his 
studies,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  1363. 
He  soon  acquired  fame  as  an  astronomer  and  as  an 
opponent  of  astrology.  After  1375  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  theology,  lecturing  and  writing 
on  dogmatics,  Biblical  exegesis,  and  canon  law. 
Early  in  1383  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Paris,  be- 
cause he,  together  with  the  best  forces  of  the  uni- 
versity, had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Urban  VI. 
against  the  French  Pope  Clement  VII.  He  en- 
tered the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Eberbach-on-the- 
Rhine,  but  later  in  the  same  year  accepted  a  call 
to  the  University  of  Vienna,  becoming  rector  of  the 
university  in  1394.  He  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Reformation,  but  he  has  no  claim 
to  that  distinction.  His  chief  work  is  the  Epistola 
concilii  pacts  (in  H.  von  der  Hardt's  Magnum  cecu- 
menicum  Constantiensey  ii.  1,  3-60,  6  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1697-1700),  written  in  1381  with  reference  to  the 
papal  schism  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a 
general  council.  (B.  Bess.) 

Bibliography:  His  Epistola  de  cathedra  Petri,  and  Invec- 
tiva  contra  monatrum  Babylonia  are  in  A.  Kneer,  Die  Ent- 
atehung  der  komiliaren  Theorie,  pp.  127-129,  134-146,  cf. 
103  sqq.,  130-134,  Rome,  1893;  his  Epiatola  de  oblatu 
epiacopatu  Oailienai  was  published  at  Helmst&dt,  1715; 
his  Epiatola  pacia  was  also  reprinted  at  the  same  place, 
1779;  and  his  Liber  adveraua  Teleaphari  .  .  .  va^icinia  is 
in  B.  Pes,  T?ieaaurua  anecdotorum,  i.  2,  pp.  507-566,  Au^^s- 
burg,  1721.  The  one  book  to  consult  is  O.  Hartwig, 
Ijcben  und  Schriften  Heinricha  von  Langenatein,  Marburg, 
1858.  Consult  further:  Kneer,  ut  sup.;  Auctarium  char- 
tularii  Univeraitaiia  Pariaienaia,  ed.  H.  Denifie  and  M. 
Chatolain,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1894;  Chartularium  Univerailatia 
Pariaienaia,  same  editors,  vol.  iii.,  ib.  1894;  P.  F^ret,  La 
Faculty  de  th^^oU}gie  de  Paria.  iii.  263  sqq.,  ib.  1896;  Pas- 
tor, Popea.  i..  passim,  consult  index  under  Langenstein. 

HENRY  OF  LAUSANNE:  An  itinerant  preacher 
of  France  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century; 
d.  after  1145.  From  contemporary  accounts  pre- 
served by  his  enemies  it  appears  tliat  he  was  not  a 
native  of  France.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  learning 
and  extraordinary  oratorical  powers;  the  tradition 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  congregation  of 
Climy  (whence  he  has  been  called  Henry  of  Climy) 


has  not  been  substantiated.  According  to  his 
opponents,  he  left  the  cloister  because  of  gross 
irregularities  in  conduct,  but  there  is  as  little 
foimdation  for  this  report  as  for  the  Protestant  state- 
ment that  he  was  moved  to  the  step  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  monastic  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  liife 
was  that  of  an  ascetic  outside  of  the  cloister,  and  he 
remained  true  to  the  tenets  of  medieval  faith.  In 
1101  he  made  his  appearance  in  Le  Mans  and  from 
Bishop  Hildebert  obtained  permission  to  preach. 
The  influence  he  exerted  on  his  auditors  was  tremen- 
dous. The  charge  that  he  attacked  the  faith  of  the 
Church  is  justified  only  to  the  extent  that  he  found 
the  only  basis  for  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  validity  of  the  sacraments  in  purity  of  action 
and  sincerity  of  repentance  and  belief.  At  the 
order  of  Hildebert  he  left  Le  Mans  and  passed  by 
way  of  Poitiers  and  Bordeaux  into  Provence,  where 
he  seems  to  have  preached  in  conjimction  with 
Peter  of  Bruys  (q.v.).  In  1135  he  was  arrested  by 
the  archbishop  of  Aries  and  brought  before  tb^ 
S3mod  of  Pisa,  which  probably  refused  to  condenm 
him  as  a  heretic,  but  attempted  to  put  an  end  to 
his  pubUc  work  by  ordering  him  to  enter  a  cloister. 
Despatched  with  a  letter  to  Bernard  at  Clairvaux, 
he  must  have  remained  there  for  a  brief  time  only, 
if  at  all,  and  returned  to  his  mission  work  in  the 
south  of  France.  Ddllinger's  supposition  that 
Henry  was  imbued  with  Manichean  doctrines  is 
based  on  an  imjustifiable  interpretation  of  the 
account  of  Peter  the  Venerable.  For  ten  years 
Henry  pursued  his  work  without  molestation,  but 
in  1145,  at  the  instance  of  the  papal  legate  Alberic, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  sent  to  the  south  to  com- 
bat his  teachings.  Henry  was  arrested,  and  died 
probably  soon  after.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Souroes  are  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  EpiaL, 
241-242.  in  his  Opera,  ed.  J.  Biabillon,  i.  190  sqq.,  Paria, 
1667;  Gaufrid  of  Clairvaux,  Epiat.,  6,  in  MPL,  dxxxr. 
412;  Vita  Bemhardi,  iii.  16-19;  idem,  312  sqq.;  the  Ex- 
ordium magnum,  xvii..  idem,  pp.  427-428;  Ada  epiaeo- 
porum  Cenomanenaium,  in  J.  Mabillon.  Vetera  analecta, 
Paris,  1723.  Consult:  A.  Neander,  Der  heilige  Bemhard 
und  aein  Zeitalter,  with  additions  by  Deutsch,  Gotha, 
1889:  C.  N.  Hahn,  Geachichte  der  Ketxer  im  MittelaUer, 
Stuttgart,  1845;  J.  J.  I.  von  DdlUnger.  Beiirdffe  aur  Sek- 
tengeachitjite,  i.  75  sqq.,  Mimich,  1889;  E.  Vacandard,  Vie 
de  S.  Bernard,  ii.  217  sqq.,  Paris,  1895;  and  the  literature 
under  Bernard  of  Clairvaxtx. 

HENRY  OF  NOERDLINGEN,  ntJrtling-en:  Ger- 
man mystic  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  com- 
prehensive correspondence  with  Margareta  Ebner 
(q.v.),  a  nun  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Maria 
Medingen,  near  Dillingen,  and  his  confessant,  ex- 
tending from  1332  to  1350,  throws  valuable  light 
upon  the  mystical  life  of  the  time  and  is  the  principal 
source  for  Henry's  life.  About  1332  he  is  found  in 
Ndrdlingen  (in  Bavaria,  50  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg), 
his  native  town,  as  secular  priest  and  spiritual 
adviser  and  leader  of  mystical  souls,  surrounded  by 
pious  women,  mostly  of  the  nobility,  to  whom 
his  mother  belonged.  It  was  his  desire  to  lead  as 
many  women  as  possible  to  the  "  Common  Life  " 
and  associate  them  in  a  large  mystical  imion.  On 
account  of  the  strained  relations  between  the  pope 
and  Emperor  Louis,  Henry,  as  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Church,  had  to  leave  his  native  country.  He 
wandered  aimlessly  about  until  he  finally  settled 
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at  Basel,  in  1339,  where  Tauler  took  care  of  him. 
Here  he  preached  daily,  often  twice  a  day,  with 
extraordinary  success.  In  1346  and  1347  he  was 
in  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Bamberg,  collect- 
ing relics,  and  in  1348  or  1349  he  went  to  Sulz,  in 
Alsace,  to  live  in  solitude.  In  1349  he  is  found 
again  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  preaching. 
In  1350  he  returned  to  his  native  coimtry.  After 
the  death  of  Margareta  Ebner  (1351),  whom  he  had 
frequently  visited,  he  resumed  his  wandering  life. 
The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
His  correspondence  with  Bfargareta  Ebner  is  the 
oldest  collection  of  letters  in  the  German  language 
that  has  been  preserved,  and  is  a  valuable  store- 
house of  information  for  the  history  of  culture. 
In  1344  Henry  translated  the  Low  German  "  Rev- 
elations '*  of  Matilda  of  Magdeburg  (q.v.)  into  High 
German.  From  his  intercourse  with  mystics  he 
appropriated  a  mystical  method  of  preaching,  which 
found  applause  because  mysticism  was  fashionable 
at  the  time,  especially  among  women,  and  it  was 
chiefly  to  them  that  his  pious,  childUke  heart  and 
his  amiable  character  appealed. 

(Philipp  Strauch.) 
Bibuoorapht:    P.  Strauch,   Margareta  Ebner  und  Hein- 

rieh  v&n  Ndrdlingen,  Freiburg,  1882;  W.  Preger,  Ofchichte 

der  dmdaehen  Mytik,  ii.  277  sqq.,  289  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1881; 

R.  A.  Vaughan,  Houra  with  the  Myetxce,  i.  216-217.  8th 

ed.,  London,  n.d. 

HENRY  OF  ZUETPHEN.    See  Mollbr,  Hbin- 

BICH. 

HENRY,  JOHN  EDGAR:  Irish  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Ballyward  (10  m.  s.e«.  of  Banbridge),  Cbunty 
Down,  Feb.  18, 1841.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Belfast  (B.A.,  Queen's  University,  1862; 
M.A.,  1864),  and  was  minister  of  his  denomination  at 
Ardstraw,  in  the  presbytery  of  Strabane  (1865- 
1879),  Canterbury  (1880-82),  and  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Deny  (1883-90).  Since  1890  he  has 
been  professor  of  church  history  at  Bfagee  (college, 
Londonderry.  He  was  Smyth  lecturer  in  the  same 
institution  in  1892  and  (!)avey  lecturer  there  in  1896. 
In  doctrine  he  is  a  sublapsarian  C!alvinist,  in  church 
government  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  worship  Puritan- 
ical, but  moderately  liberal,  while  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  the  newer  critical  school  he  is  conservative. 
Besides  his  commentaries  on  Amos  and  Jonah  in 
The  PtdpU  Commentary  (2  vols.,  London,  1893),  he 
has  written  The  Plan  of  the  Hoiae,  a  catechism  of 
church  government  and  worship  (Belfast,  1874). 

HENRY,  PAUL  EMIL:  German  clergyman  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church;  b.  at  Potsdam  Mar.  22, 
1792;  d.  m  Berlin  Nov.  24,  1853.  He  was  of 
French  descent,  and  studied  at  the  French  (college 
in  Berlin.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
French  Qiurch  in  Berlin,  and  director  of  the  French 
Seminaiy  there.  He  published  Das  Leben  Johann 
Cahrm^B  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1835-44;  Eng.  transl., 
2  v<^.,  London,  1849);  and  also  a  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  French  Re- 
fonned  Qiurch  (Berlin,  1845). 

HENRY,  MATTHEW:  Non-conformist  minister 
and  commentator;  b.  at  Broad  Oak,  near  Bangor- 
Isooed,  Flintshire,  Wales,  Oct.  18,  1662;  d.  at 
Nantwich  (17  m.  8.e.  of  Chester),  Cheshire,  June  22, 


1714.  He  was  educated  privately  at  the  home  of 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry  (q.v.),  and  at  the 
academy  of  Thomas  DooUttle,  Islington,  which 
he  attended  1680-82.  In  May,  1685,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  at  Gray's  Inn;  but  he  already  desired 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  devoted  much  time  to 
theological  studies.  In  June,  1686,  he  began  to 
preach  in  the  neighborhood  of  Broad  Oak,  and  in 
the  following  January  he  preached  privately  in 
Chester.  He  was  asked  to  settle  there,  and  con- 
sented conditionally,  but  returned  to  Gray's  Inn. 
After  the  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience  by 
James  II.  in  1687,  he  was  privately  ordained  in 
London,  and  on  June  2,  1687,  he  began  his  regular 
ministry  as  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
at  Chester.  He  remained  in  this  charge  for  twenty- 
five  years.  After  having  several  times  declined 
overtures  from  London  congregations,  he  finally 
accepted  a  call  to  Hackney,  London,  and  entered 
upon  his  ministry  there  May  18,  1712.  He  visited 
Chester  for  the  last  time  in  Bfay,  1714.  On  his 
return  journey  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and 
died  at  Nantwich. 

Henry's  reputation  rests  upon  his  celebrated  com- 
mentary. An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesia- 
ments  (5  vols.,  London,  1708-10;  afterward  en- 
larged and  often  reprinted;  new  ed.,  5  vols..  New 
York,  1896).  He  lived  to  complete  it  only  as  far 
as  to  the  end  of  the  Acts;  but  after  his  death  certain 
non-conformists  prepared  the  Epistles  and  Revela- 
tion from  Henry's  manuscripts.  This  work  was  long 
celebrated  as  the  best  of  English  commentaries  for 
devotional  purposes.  The  author  betrays  a  remark- 
able fertility  of  practical  suggestion;  and,  although 
the  work  is  diffuse,  it  contains  rich  stores  of  truths, 
which  hold  the  attention  by  their  quaint  freshness 
and  aptness,  and  feed  the  spiritual  life  by  their 
Scriptural  unction.  It  has  no  critical  value;  and 
Henry  in  the  preface  expressly  says  that,  in  this 
department,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  Poole's  Synop- 
sis. Robert  Hall,  Whitefield,  and  Spurgeon  used 
the  work,  and  conmiended  it  heartily.  Whitefield 
read  it  through  four  times,  the  last  time  on  his  knees; 
and  Spurgeon  says  (Commenting  and  Commentaries, 
p.  3):  "  Every  minister  ought  to  read  it  entirely  and 
carefully  through  once  at  least." 

Other  works  by  Henry  are  MeTmnrs  o/  .  .  .  Philip 
Henry  (1696);  A  Scripture  Catechism  (1702);  A 
Plain  Catechism  (1702);  The  Communicant's  Com- 
panion (1704);  A  Method  for  Prayer  (1710);  and 
numerous  sermons,  which  are  included  in  his  Mis- 
cellaneous  Works  (1809;  ed.  Sir  J.  B.  Williams,  1830; 
also  2  vols.,  New  York,  1855,  containing  funeral 
sermons  by  Daniel  WiUiams,  John  Reynolds,  and 
William  Tong). 
Bibuographt:   W.  Tong,  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death 

of  Matthew  Henry,  London,  1716;    J.  B.  Williams,  Mem- 

otrt  of  Matthew  Henry,  ib.  1850  (uses  Henry's  diaries); 

C.  Chapman,  Matthew  Henry,  hie  Life  and  Timee,  ib.  1859; 

A.   B.  Qrosart.  Representative  Nonconformiste,  ib.   1879; 

DNB,  xxvi.  123-124. 

HENRY,  PHILIP:  English  non-<;onformist;  b.  at 
Whitehall,  London,  Aug.  24, 1631 ;  d.  at  Broad  Oak, 
near  Bangor-Iscoed,  Wales,  June  24,  1696.  He 
studied  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1649;  M.A.,  1652).  In  1653  he  went 
to  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  as  tutor  to  the  sons 
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of  John  Puleston  at  Emral  and  preacher  at  Worth- 
enbury  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Bangor-Iscoed.  He 
was  ordained  in  1657  and  presented  with  the 
donative  of  Worthenbury  in  1658.  For  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (see  Uni- 
formity, Acts  of)  he  was  ejected  from  his  liv- 
ing in  1662;  and  in  1665  he  was  driven  from  his 
home  by  the  Five  Mile  Act  (q.v.)  and  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  concealment.  He  did  not  resume 
his  regular  ministry  till  the  indulgence  of  1672. 
For  keeping  conventicles  he  was  fined  in  1681;  and 
during  the  Monmouth  rebellion  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Chester  Castle  for  three  weeks.  After  the  pro- 
clamation of  hberty  of  conscience  by  James  II.  in 
1687,  he  preached  daily  at  Broad  Osk,  Flintshire, 
the  country  estate  of  his  wife,  and  at  various  places 
in  the  neighborhood.  Nothing  was  published  by 
Henry  himself,  but  from  his  manuscripts  seversd 
volumes  have  been  edited  which  throw  light  on 
the  inner  life  of  early  non-conformity.  These  are: 
Eighteen  Sermons  (London,  1816);  SkeleUma  of  Ser- 
mons  (1834);  Exposiiion  .  .  .  wpon  .  .  .  Genesis 
(1839);  Remains  (1848);  and  Diaries  and  Letters, 
ed.  M.  H.  Lee  (1882).  He  was  the  father  of  Mat- 
thew Henry  (q.v.),  the  commentator. 
Bibuographt:  The  best  aouroe  apart  from  the  DiariM 
and  LetterB,  ut  sup.,  is  the  Memoira^  by  his  son  Matthew 
Henry,  London,  1696,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  J.  B. 
WiUiams.  ib.  1826;   DNB,  xxvi.  124-126. 

HENSCHEN,  GOTTFRIED:  The  first  pupil  and 
collaborator  of  Bolland  in  the  great  work  of  his 
Acta  Sanctorum  (see  Bolland,  Jan,  Bollandibts); 
b.  at  Venray  (22  m.  n.  of  Roermond),  Holland, 
Jan.  21,  1600;  d.  at  Antwerp  Sept.  11,  1681.  He 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  at  Mechlin  in  1619,  taught 
Latin  and  Greek  in  various  Flemish  schools,  and 
was  preparing  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  North 
when,  in  1635,  Bolland  asked  for  help  in  his  task. 
Henschen  was  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  man, 
and  so  far  justified  the  choice  that  he  may  almost 
be  called  the  creator  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  BoUan- 
distarum  in  its  present  shape;  Bolland 's  plan  con- 
templated little  more  than  an  expansion  of  the 
collection  of  Surius,  but  Henschen's  scholarly  in- 
fluence induced  him  to  add  the  learned  critical 
dissertations  which  constitute  the  special  value  of 
the  work. 
Biblioorapht:   See  the  literature  under  Acta  BIabttbum, 

Acta  Sanctorum,  and  consult  KL,  v.  1780-81. 

HENSON,  HERBERT  HENSLEY:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  Nov.  8,  1863.  He  studied 
at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1884;  fellow  of  All  Souls,  1884-91 ; 
reelected  in  1896).  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1888, 
and  was  head  of  the  Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green 
(1887-88),  vicar  of  Barking,  Essex  (1888-95),  and 
incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford  (1895- 
1900).  Since  1900  he  has  been  canon  of  West- 
minster and  rector  of  St.  Margaret's.  He  was  also 
select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1895-96  and  Cam- 
bridge in  1901,  as  well  as  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
St.  Alban's  from  1897  to  1900.  Since  1903  he  has 
been  proctor  in  convocation  and  almoner  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  In  addition  to  editing  Church  Problems 
(London,  1900),  he  has  written  Light  and  Leaven 
(London,  1897);  Apostolic  Christianity  (IS9H);  Dis- 
cipline, Law  (1898);   Cui  Bonot  An  Open  Letter  to 


Lord  Halifax  (1899);    Ad  Rem:    Thought  an  ths 
Crisis  in  the  Church  (1900);  Godly  Unity  and  Con- 
cord (1902);   Cross  Bench  Views  of  Current  Church 
Questions  (1902);    Preaching  to  the  Times  (1903) 
English  Religion  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1903) 
The  Value  of  the  Bii>U  and  Other  Sermons  (1904) 
Thoughts  on  Popular  Rationalism  (1904);  Moral  Dis" 
cipline  in  the  Christian  Church  (1905);  Rdigian  in 
Schools    (1906);   Christian  Marriage   (1907);   and 
The  National  Church:  Essays  on  its  Hist,  and  Con- 
stitution  (1908). 

HENSON,  POINDEXTER  SMITH:  Baptist;  b. 
at  Fork  Union,  Va.,  Dec.  7,  1831.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1849,  and  from  the  University  of  Virginia  two  years 
later.  He  was  principal  of  the  Qaasical  Institute 
at  Milton,  N.  C.  (1851-53),  and  professor  of  natural 
science  at  Chowan  Female  College,  Murfrees- 
borough,  N.  C.  (1853-55).  After  being  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Fluvanna,  Va.  (1855-60), 
he  was  pastor  of  Broad  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia  (1860-67),  of  Memorial  Church  in  the 
same  city  (1867-82),  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago  (1882-1901),  of  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist 
Caiuroh,  Brooklyn  (1901-03),  and  of  Tremcmt 
Temple,  Boston,  since  1903.  Since  1870  he  has 
been  editor  of  The  Baptist  Teacher, 

HEPBURN,  JAMES  CURTIS:  Presb3rterian;  b. 
at  Milton,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1815.  He  was  educated 
at  Princeton  (B.A.,  1832)  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (M.D.,  1836),  and  in  1840  went  to 
China  as  a  medical  missionary,  being  at  Singapore 
from  1841  to  1843,  and  at  Amoy  from  1843  to  1846. 
He  then  resided  in  New  York  imtil  1859,  when  he 
went  to  Japan,  residing  at  Yokohama  until  1892. 
In  1893  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  retired 
from  active  life.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  in  1859,  and  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1881,  and  in  1905  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
third  class,  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  has 
written  Japanese  and  English  Dictionary  (Shanghai, 
1867;  abridged  ed.,  1873),  and  a  Bible  dictionary 
in  Japanese  (Yokohama,  1889),  besides  preparing 
Japanese  translations  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Decalogue,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed.  He  also  contributed 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Japanese,  having 
taken  up  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  work. 

HEPPE,HEINRICHLin> WIG  JULIUS:  German 
Reformed;  b.  in  Cassel  Mar.  30,  1820;  d.  at  Mar- 
burg July  25,  1879.  He  studied  at  Marburg  1839- 
1843,  became  privat-docent  there  1844,  extraordinary 
professor  of  theology  1850,  and  ordinary  professor 
1864.  He  is  known  chiefly  as  a  church  historian, 
and  his  productive  activity  in  this  field  began  with 
studies  in  local  history.  While  serving  as  pastor 
at  Cassel  (1845-48),  he  was  moved  by  the  wealth  of 
electoral  Hesse's  private  and  public  archives  to 
work  over  the  ecclesiastical  past  of  his  more  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  published  Die  Geschichte 
der  hessischen  Generalsynoden  von  1568-1682  (2  vols., 
Cassel,  1847).  In  1849  appeared  Die  EinfUhrung 
der  Verbesserungspunkte  in  Hessen  von  160J^1610, 
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As  characteristic  of  the  Gennan  Refonned  Qiurch, 
he  notes  (1)  the  absolute  authority  of  the  divine 
word  of  Scripture  over  every  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion; and  (2)  the  Melanchthonian-Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lutheranism  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  is  thus  decidedly  rejected. 

Heppe  treated  the  same  theme  in  a  series  of 
greater  and  lesser  writings,  particularly  in  his  Ge- 
schichte  des  deutschen  Protestantismua  in  den  Jah- 
ren  1665-1581  (4  vols.,  Marburg,  1853-59),  and 
his  Dogmatik  des  deiUachen  Proteatantismua  im  16. 
Jahrkundert  (3  vols.,  Gotha,  1857).  In  this  connec- 
tion occurred,  in  the  years  after  1850,  the  vehement 
controversy  between  Heppe  and  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar 
(q.v.),  consistorial  councilor  at  Cassel,  over  the 
confessional  character  of  the  Church  of  Electoral 
Hesse.  Vilmar  asserted  that  the  Church  of  Hesse 
was  originally  Lutheran,  and  was  so  still,  even 
though  it  regarded  itself  as  Reformed,  and  was 
thus  regarded.  The  two  disputants  came  to  an 
open  feud  when  Vilmar  sought  to  introduce  his 
theory  into  the  practical  life  of  the  Church.  Some 
twenty  tracts  in  rapid  succession  bear  witness  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  dispute. 

Heppe  also  published  an  important  Geschtchte  des 
deutichen  Volkaschulwesena  (5  vols.,  Gotha,  1857-59). 
Church  history,  however,  was  the  proper  field  of  his 
scholastic  labor.  His  Kirchengeachichte  beider  Heasen 
(2  vols.,  Marbm-g,  1876-78)  was  the  most  favorably 
received  of  his  works,  and  is  not  only  an  excellent 
historical  study,  but  also  a  work  of  piety  toward  his 
much-loved  Hessian  country.  Lastly,  he  gave  at- 
tention to  two  peculiar  manifestations  of  devotion 
— Quietistic  mysticism  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
Pietism  in  the  Refonned  Church,  especially  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  central  figure  of  his  Geachichte 
der  quieiistiachen  Myatik  in  der  kaiholischen  Kirche 
(Berlin,  1875)  is  Madame  Guyon,  whom  he  had  orig- 
inally intended  to  treat  in  a  monograph.  By  this 
woric  Heppe  brou^t  to  light  a  domain  of  church 
history  which  till  then  had  lain  wholly  in  the  dark. 
At  the  close  he  speaks  of  similar  manifestations  in 
the  Evangelical  Church,  of  Labadism  and  Pietism 
in  the  Netherlandish  Church,  and  thus  prepares  the 
way  for  his  Geschtchte  des  Pietismus  und  der  Mystik 
in  der  reformierten  Kirche,  namentlich  der  Nieder- 
lande  (Leyden,  1879).  Heppe 's  literary  activity  is 
the  more  praiseworthy  in  that,  as  university  in- 
structor, he  occupied  the  field  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy and  delivered  carefully  elaborated  lectures.  His 
lectures  on  ethics  were  issued  by  the  writer  of  this 
article  after  Heppe's  death  (Elberfeld,  1882),  and 
were  also  translated  into  Dutch.  Heppe  likewise 
took  an  active  part  in  the  practical  tasks  of  the 
CSiuich,  and  promoted  the  founding  of  a  Hessian 
deaconesses'  house,  which  now  exists  in  Cassel  in 
great  prosperity.  A.  Kuhnert. 

BiBUOOKAFirr:  Wolff  and  Ranke,  Zttr  Erinnerung  an  H. 
Heppe,  Marbuix,  1879;  Supplement  to  Augeburg.  AUge- 
meine  Zeitung,  no.  226,  1879;  AnnaUn  der  UnivereitM 
Marburg,  Marburg,  1879. 

HERACLAS:  Bishop  of  Alexandria  from  231  or 
232  to  247  or  248.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  an  author,  but  his  successor,  Dionysius, 
cites  a  canon  of  "  our  blessed  father  Heraclas." 
The  Copto-Arabic  Synaxarium  (ed.  F.  Wtistenfeld, 


ii.,  Gotha,  1879,  p.  160)  says  that  he  was  the  son  of 
pagan  parents,  who  had  him  taught  the  ancient 
philosophy,  and  after  their  conversion,  the  Chris- 
tian also;  that  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the  holy 
Demetrius,  whose  successor  he  became;  that  he 
converted  many  pagans,  and  chose  Dionysius  to 
assist  him  in  administration,  keeping  the  teaching 
office  to  himself.  Origen  (in  Eusebius,  Hist  eccL, 
VI.,  xix.  13)  justifies  his  own  interest  in  profane 
learning  by  the  example  of  Pantsenus  and  Heraclas, 
''  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  presbyterium  at 
Alexandria.  I  found  him  with  the  teacher  of 
philosophical  learning  [Ammonius],  with  whom  he 
had  already  continued  five  years  before  I  began 
to  hear  lectures  on  those  subjects  " — so  that  He- 
raclas  must  have  been  bom  not  long  after  170. 
Origen  himself  made  such  an  impression  upon  Hera- 
clas  that  he  and  his  brother  were  among  the  first 
auditors  of  the  youthful  teacher.  At  this  time 
he  became  a  Christian,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  theologian.  Origen  entrusted  to  him  the 
direction  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
catechetical  shool.  He  refused  to  support  Origen 
in  his  contest  with  Demetrius,  and  after  he  went  to 
Csesarea  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
about  a  year  later  became  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
When  Origen  returned  to  Egypt,  Heraclas  excom- 
municated him  once  more,  and  deposed  Bishop 
Ammonius  of  Themuis  because  he  allowed  him  to 
preach  in  his  church.  Probably  until  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was 
the  only  bishop  in  Egypt.  Eutychius  of  Alex- 
andria (q.v.)  says  (i.  332)  that  Demetrius  conse- 
crated three  others  and  Heraclas  twenty,  and  that 
he  was  the  first  to  be  called  patriarch. 

(Adolf  Harnack.) 

Bibuoobapht:  ASB,  July,  iii.  645-647;  M.  Le  Quien, 
Oriena  Chrietianue,  ii.  392.  Paris,  1740;  Humaok,  Oe- 
aehiehU,  i.  332,  ii.  2,  pp.  24-25  et  passim;  Neander,  Chrie- 
tian  Churdi,  I  608.  700.  712;  DNB,  u.  897. 

HERACLEON.  See  Valentinub  and  Hib  School. 

HERACLITUS,  her^'a-cloi'tus:  According  to  Euse- 
bius (Hist  ecd,,  v.  27),  the  author  of  a  lost  work 
"  On  the  Apostle  "  (probably  a  commentary  on 
Paul's  epistles),  and  a  contemporary  of  Commodus. 

Bibuoorapht:  Harnack,  LUlenUur,  i.  758-759.  ii.  1,  p.  701; 
KrCkger,  Hietory,  p.  224. 

KBRBELOT,  ftr"bl6',  DE  MOLAIHVILLE,  BAR- 
THELEMY  D»:  French  Orientalist;  b.  in  Paris 
Dec.  4,  1625;  d.  there  Dec.  8,  1695.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  Oriental  languages.  Subsequently 
he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Italy,  going  there  to 
establish  relations  with  people  from  the  Orient. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  received  the  patronage 
of  Fouquet  and  a  pension  of  1,500  livres.  Of  this 
last,  however,  he  was  deprived  on  the  fall  of  his 
patron  in  1661,  but  was  then  appointed  secretary 
and  interpreter  of  Oriental  languages  to  the  king. 
On  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1666,  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Tuscany  presented  him  with  many  valuable  Eastern 
manuscripts,  and  sought  to  retain  him  at  his  court. 
Recalled  to  Paris  by  CJolbert,  he  was  granted  a 
pension  by  Louis  XIV.;  and  in  1692  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  successor  of  J.  d'Auvergne  in  the  chair 
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of  Syriac  at  the  College  Royal.  His  life  was  spent 
chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  his  well-known  Biblio- 
Ih^qve  orierUale,  ou  dictionnaire  universel  contenarU 
giniralemerU  tout  ce  qui  regarde  la  connoissance  dea 
peuples  de  VOrient  (ed.  A.  Galland,  Paris,  1697; 
reprinted,  Maestricht,  1776  [supplement,  1780] ; 
Germ,  transl.,  4  vols.,  Halle,  1785-90;  best  ed., 
4  vols.,  The  Hague,  1777-79).  The  work  is  mainly 
an  abridged  translation  of  the  immense  Arabic  en- 
cyclopedia of  Hajji  Khalfa,  but  it  also  contains  the 
substance  of  other  compilations  and  manuscripts. 
Despite  occasional  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies, 
it  has  proved  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  Oriental 
learning,  and  remains  till  to-day  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  in  this  field.  The  Hague  edition  contains 
a  supplement  by  A.  Galland  and  C.  de  Visdelou, 
together  with  additional  notes  by  H.  A.  Schultens 
and  J.  J.  Reiske.  A  less  desirable  edition  is  the 
abridgment  of  M.  Desessarts  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1781- 
1783). 

Biblioorapht:  C.  Perrault,  Lea  Hommea  iUxutreat  vol.  ii., 
Paria,  1700;  C.  Andllon,  M&moirea  concemarU  lea  viea 
,  .  .  de  .  .  .  modemea  eiUbrea,  p.  134,  Amsterdam,  1709; 
Nic^ron,  Mimoirea,  vol.  iv.;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  vi.  186- 
187. 

HERBEN,  STEPHEN  JOSEPH:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  London  May  11,  1861.  He  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  childhood,  and  was 
graduated  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111.,  in  1889,  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Chicago, 
in  1891.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ordained  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  and  was  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  EpmoHh  Herald  from  1890  to  1895, 
and  of  the  Christian  Advocate  from  1895  to  1904. 
Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  editor  of  the 
Epworth  Herald. 

HERBERGEN  ZUR  HEIMAT:  The  name  given 
in  Germany  to  certain  inns  or  lodging-houses  (Her- 
bergen)  intended  primarily  for  wandering  artisans, 
and  combining  the  comforts  of  the  ordinary  hostelry 
with  the  advantages  of  a  refined  and  religious  atmos- 
phere. The  founder  of  the  system  was  Clemens 
Theodor  Perthes  (1809-67),  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  son  of 
F.  C.  Perthes,  the  celebrated  publisher  of  Hamburg 
and  Gotha.  The  need  of  amelioration  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  wandering  youth  among  the  German 
working  classes  had  long  been  recognized,  and  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  some  attempts  in  that 
direction  were  made,  chiefly  through  the  pubhcation 
of  new  guide-books  for  the  use  of  traveling  jour- 
neymen. Johann  Heinrich  Wichem  (q.v.)  had 
discerned  in  the  class  of  itinerant  workingmen 
a  dangerous  means  for  the  dissemination  of  com- 
munistic ideas.  There  existed  in  1854,  when 
Perthes  first  began  his  work,  so-called  "  Pilgrims' 
Houses  "  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  but  these 
failed  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  young  men.  The 
first  Herberge  zur  Heimat  was  opened  at  Bonn  in 
May,  1854,  and  such  wLse  foresight  did  Perthes 
display  in  formulating  his  scheme  that  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  number  of  workingmen 's  inns 
has  risen  tx)  about  500,  the  same  principles  control 
that  he  advanced  in  his  classic  work  on  the  subject 


(Das  Herbergswesen  der  HandtoerksgeseUen,  Gotha, 
1856;    2d  ed.,  1883). 

The  Herbergen  are  primarily  public  inns  in  that 
they  are  suppHed  with  all  the  comforts  to  be  foimd 
in  such  institutions,  and  are  quite  free  from  the 
suggestion  of  charity;  expenses  must  be  met  by 
income,  and  only  the  funds  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  houses  are  derived  from  free  gifts. 
The  Herbergen  are  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  strict 
Christian  decency;  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
gaming,  and  excess  of  all  kinds  are  prohibited.  Each 
house  is  under  the  management  of  a  Hausvater,  who 
receives  a  fixed  salary,  and  thus  is  free  from  tempta- 
tion to  advance  his  personal  welfare  at  the  expense 
of  his  guests.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  are 
held  by  the  Hausvaler,  at  which  the  guests  are 
invited  to  be  present,  but  attendance  is  voluntary. 
A  broader  spirit  than  that  which  prevailed  during 
the  first  period  of  the  system  animated  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Herbergen  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  great  process  of  transformation  from  agriculture 
and  home  production  to  highly  developed  industry 
and  commercialism  that  began  in  Germany  after 
the  war  with  France.  With  the  influx  of  hordes  of 
workingmen  into  the  cities  the  old  familiar  relation- 
ship between  Hausvater  and  guests  became  im- 
possible; yet  the  old  spiritual  influence  has  not 
been  abandoned.  For  the  harmonious  coordination 
of  effort,  provincial  Herbergen  associations  as  well 
as  a  national  society  have  been  organized. 

(Theodor  Schafer.) 

Biblioorapht:  Besides  the  work  of  Perthes  named  in  the 
text,  consult:  G.  Ausener,  Die  Herbergen  tur  Heimat  und 
die  VereinahAitaer  in  ihrar  aocialen  BedetUung  fikr  die  Ge- 
oenwarl,  Bielefeld,  1869;  H.  RathnuLim,  Die  Herberge 
nor  Heimat  nad^  xhrer  biaherigen  Enttpiekdung,  Hamburs. 
1876;  U.  H&pe,  Die  Herberge  eur  Heimat,  in  Kleine  Bib- 
liothek  far  innere  Miaaion,  parts  ix.-x.,  Leipsic  1879; 
H.  Cuno.  Die  Herberge  zur  Heimat,  Bau  und  EinriAtung, 
Leipsic.  1883;  Die  Herbergen  zur  Heimat,  Denkaehrift  dea 
Ceniral-Auaachuaaea  fUr  innere  Miaaion,  Berlin,  1888. 
Much  material  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  peri- 
odical Dia  Arbeiterkolonie,  1884-96,  succeeded  by  Der 
Wanderer,  1897  sqq. 

HERBERGER,  VALERIUS:  Lutheran  preacher; 
b.  at  Fraustadt  (50  m.  s.s.w.  of  Posen)  Apr.  21, 
1562;  d.  there  May  18,  1627.  He  studied  for  three 
years  at  Freistadt  in  Silesia,  and  then  entered  the 
University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  in  1582 
that  of  Leipsic.  In  1584  he  became  a  teacher  in 
his  native  city,  in  1590  deacon,  and  in  1599  pastor, 
in  which  oflBce  he  was  very  successful  under  great 
difficulties.  When  Sigismund  III.,  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits,  ordered  his  congregation  to  cede  their  house 
of  worship  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Herberger  ac- 
quired two  private  residences,  which  he  gradually 
transformed  into  a  church.  In  1613  a  pestilence 
broke  out  at  Fraustadt.  Herberger  performed  his 
pastoral  duties  with  undaunted  faithfulness,  and  in 
these  anxious  days  composed  his  only  song,  which 
has  found  a  place  in  all  Evangelical  hymn-books, 
*'  Valet  wiU  ich  dir  geben,  du  arge  falsche  Welt  " 
("  O  world,  so  vain,  I  leave  thee  ")•  He  was  a  fertile 
writer.  His  most  comprehensive  work  is  Magnolia 
Dei  de  Jesu  scripturcB  nucleo  et  medulla  (12  parts, 
1601-18),  meditations  on  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth,  intended  to  emphasize  the  revela- 
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tion  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament.  Herberger  also 
wrote  commentaries  on  Rev.  xxi.-xxii.  and  pub- 
lished them  as  Himmlischea  Jerusalem  (1609).  Of 
his  collections  of  sermons  may  be  mentioned  Pas- 
sionszeiger  (1611),  Trauerbinden  or  funeral  ser- 
mons (7  vols.,  1611-21),  Evangeliache  HerzpostUle 
(1613).  After  his  death  appeared  Epistolische  Herz- 
postillet  97  Predigten  iiber  Jesus  Sirach,  and  Stop- 
pelpostiUe  (sermons  on  various  texts).  Several  of 
his  works  were  reprinted  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. (Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

Biblioqrapht:  S.  F.  Lauterbaoh.  Vita,  fama  et  fata  Valerii 
Herberfferiit  Leipaic,  1708  (the  basis  of  numerous  i>opular 
acoounts);  A.  Henschel,  VaL  Herberger,  Halle,  1889; 
ADB,  vol.  xii.  The  volume  of  selected  sermons,  ed. 
Orphal,  Leipaic,  1892,  contains  a  biographical  introduc- 
tion. 

HERBERT,  EDWARD  (Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury).    See  Deism,  I.,  §  1. 

HERBERT,  GEORGE:  English  poet;  b.  at 
Montgomery,  Wales,  Apr.  3,  1593;  d.  at  Bemerton 
(2  m.  w.  of  Salisbury),  WUtshire,  Feb.,  1633  (buried 
Mar.  3).  He  was  a  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to 
Westminster  School,  and  subsequently  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1613;  M.A.,  1616).  Here 
his  accomplishments  secured  him  a  fellowship  in 
1616,  and  the  public  oratorship  of  the  university  in 
1619,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1627.  As 
university  orator  he  came  into  close  contact  with 
the  king,  and  spent  much  time  at  court,  hoping  to 
obtain  preferment  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
Among  his  friends  were  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Heniy 
Wotton,  Izaak  Walton,  John  Donne,  and  Bishop 
Andrewes.  On  the  death  of  James  L  in  1625,  he 
withdrew  from  court  life  and  retired  to  the  home 
of  a  friend  in  Kent  to  study  theology.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  presented  to 
the  prebend  of  Layton  Ecclesia,  Huntingdonshire, 
to  which  was  attached  an  estate,  with  a  dilapidated 
church,  at  Leighton,  two  miles  from  Little  Gidding, 
the  home  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  (q.v.).  Under  Ferrar's 
guidance  Herbert  restored  the  chureh;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  largely  through  Ferrar's  influence  that  he 
ultimately  gave  himself  completely  to  a  religious 
life.  In  Apr.,  1630,  he  was  presented  by  Charles  I. 
to  the  rectory  of  Fugglestone  with  Bemerton,  Wilt- 
shire. His  short  ministry  of  three  years  at  Bemer- 
ton was  characterized  by  such  a  saint-like  devotion 
to  his  duties  that  he  was  called  ''  Holy  George 
Herbert."  Next  to  Christianity  he  loved  the 
Established  Church.  His  fame  now  rests  upon  the 
poBthimious  volume.  The  Temple:  Sacred  Poems 
and  Private  Ejaculations  (ed.  N.  Ferrar,  (IJambridge, 
1633,  and  often;  facsimile  reprint,  with  preface  by 
J.  H.  Shorthouse,  London,  1882).  Though  his  poems 
are  often  marred  by  verbal  conceits,  their  genuine 
piety  and  devotional  fervor  have  made  them 
religious  classics,  and  given  Herbert  a  position, 
shajred  only  by  John  Keble,  as  the  poet  of  Anglican 
theology.  Herbert's  prose-work,  A  Priest  to  the 
Temple :  or,  the  Country  Parson  (ed.  H.  C.  Beeching, 
Oxford,  1898),  first  published  in  his  Remains 
(London,  1652),  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  pastoral 
theology.  Of  the  many  editions  of  Herbert,  the 
best  is  that  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  The  CampkU  Works 


in  Prose  and  Verse  of  George  Herbert,  with  valuable 

introduction  (3  vols.,  London,  1874). 

Biblioorapht:  A  biographical  notice  by  B.  Oley  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  Country  Par$on,  ed.  of  1652  and  often  in  late 
editions  of  his  poems;  the  Memoir  by  Izaak  Walton  first 
appeared  in  1670.  then  in  the  collected  lives  of  Donne, 
Hooker,  ed.  of  1674,  and  often  in  editions  of  Herbert's 
poems.  Consult:  Life  of  Oeorge  Herbert  of  Bemerton, 
London,  1893;  A.  Q.  Hyde,  Oeorge  Herbert  and  hi$  Timea, 
ib.  1906. 

HERDER,     h&r'der,     JOHANN     GOTTFRIED: 

Superintendent     at    Weimar,    contemporary    of 
Goethe,  and  influential  both  in  German 
Life,    church  affairs  and  German  literature;  b.  at 
Mohrungen  (62  m.  s.s.w.  of  Kdnigsberg), 
East  Prussia,  Aug.  26,  1744;  d.  at  Weimar  Dec. 
18,  1803.    He  studied  theology,    philosophy,  and 
ancient  science  at  Kdnigsberg,  1762-64,  and  had 
Kant  as  his  teacher  and  fatherly  friend.    While 
still  a  young  clergyman  and  teacher  at  the  Riga 
cathedral  school,  he  established  his  literary  reputa- 
tion by  the  Fragmente  iiber  die  neueste  deutsche 
Litteratur  (Riga,  1767)  and   the  Kritischen  BUder 
(1769).    From  1771  to  1776  he  had  the  position  of 
court  preacher  and  councilor  of  the  consistory  at 
Biickeburg;  then  he  was  called  to  Weimar  as  super- 
intendent to  imdertake  the  management  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  school  affairs.     Here  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  here  a  bronze  statue  tells  of  his  glory. 
Herder,  the  theologian  among  the  classics  and  the 
classic  author  among  the  German  theologians,  is 
equally  great  in  poetry,  criticism,  in 
His  Great-  the  history  of  civilization,  literature 
nes8  and    and  art,  in  philosophy  and  pedagogics. 
Ability,      in  reUgion,  religious  inquiry,  and  theol- 
ogy. Everywhere  he  sought  new  paths, 
foimd  new  openings,  and  inspired  minds.    The  best 
thinkers  of  the  nation,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Goethe, 
Lavater,  Jacobi,  valued  him  highly.    The  extent  of 
his  knowledge  is  remarkably  wide.     He  had  an  open 
eye  for  all  that  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful,  which 
always  and  everywhere  has  proved  the  godly  in- 
stinct of  humanity.    He  united  critical  sharpness 
with  intuitive  geniality,  deep  learning  with  inex- 
haustible productivity.    With  most  ardent  diligence 
he  collected  the  products  of  human  civilization  and 
godly  revelation  from  the  Bible,  in  the  mythologies, 
popular  traditions  and  songs,  in  the  founders  of 
religions  and  the  lawgivers,  poets,  and  thinkers  of 
all  nations,  and  all  that  he  found  here  and  in  the 
philosophers  from  Zoroaster  to  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
Rousseau,  and   Shaftesbury,  he  worked  into  his 
philosophy  of  mankind. 

The  dry  veins  of  theology,  too,  were  filled  with 
fresh  blood  by  Herder.    His  sense  of  truth  and  love 
of  freedom,  his  refined  taste  and  wide- 
His  Service  minded  toleration,  have  had  a  veiy 
to  Theology  favorable  influence  upon  reUgious  life 
and        and  ideas.  Liturgies,  homiletics,  hymn- 
Religion,    ology  owe  him  as  much  as  the  Chris- 
tian catechism,  the  study  of  theology, 
and  the  practical  training  of  the  clergy.    He  revived 
church  history,  he  freed  dogmatics  from  the  bonds 
of  scholasticism;    he  was  a  great  promoter  of  the 
esthetic  and  practical  religious  estimation  of  the 
Bible  as  well  as  of  its  historical  and  critical  value;  he 
discovered  the  law  of  a  progressing  reformation  and 
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wonderfully  prepared  the  renovation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  deliverance  of  the  spirit  of  religion  from 
the  law  of  a  dead  form.  Herder  fought  against  the 
insipid  and  weak  neology  as  well  as  against  rigid 
orthodoxy.  The  Bible  was  all  and  everything  to 
him.  In  the  different  epochs  of  his  development 
he  always  was  its  defender,  the  cultivator  of  truly 
Protestant  principles,  an  honest  judge  of  the  dispu- 
ting parties,  a  prophet  of  the  regeneration  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  speaker  for  Christian  himianity.  He  does 
not  dilute,  like  a  scholastic  theologian,  for  words, 
forms,  theological  formulas,  but  for  the  eternal  truth 
of  the  gospel  of  love.  He  is  not  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge the  mythical,  traditional,  poetical  elements  in 
Bible  history,  but  he  always  tries  to  set  forth  the 
highest  ideas  of  God  in  their  glory.  He  is  neither 
a  dry  materialist  nor  a  bombastic  metaphysician. 
He  wants  to  be  a  Bible-theologian  in  the  spirit  of 
Luther,  and  has  become  the  **  John  the  Baptist  of 
modem  theology." 

Of  his  theological  works  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  here:  Die  dUeate  Urkunde  dea  Menschen- 

geschlechts  (2  vols.,  Riga,  1774-76),  in- 
Theological  quiries  into  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Works.     Genesis;    two  contributions  to  New 

Testament  theology  entitled  Erlduier- 
ungen  aua  einer  neugedffneten  morgenldndischen 
Quelle  (the  Zend-Avesta;  1775)  and  Briefe  von  zwei 
BrUdem  Jeau  in  unserem  Kanon  (the  Epistles  of 
James  and  Jude;  1775);  also  PrommialbldUer  an 
Prediger  (1774),  an  apology  against  the  theology  of 
the  Aufkldrung,  These  works  Herder  published 
while  at  BUckeburg.  At  Weimar  he  published 
Lieder  der  LUhe  (the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  the  purest 
and  sweetest  love-poetry  of  old  times  ";  1778); 
Maran  Atha  oder  das  Buck  von  der  Zukunfi  des 
Herm  (the  Apocalypse;  1779);  Briefe  Hberdaa  Stu- 
dium  der  Theologie  (1780-81),  a  kind  of  theolog- 
ical encyclopedia,  including  a  whole  series  of  essays 
and  inquiries  of  exegetic  and  dogmatic  contents 
about  the  "  Redeemer  according  to  the  First  Three 
Gospels  ";  the  "  Son  of  God  according  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  the  Facts  of  Whitsimtide,  and  of  the 
Resurrection  ";  about  the  "  Spirit  of  Christianity  "  ; 
"Religion  in  Comparison  with  Dogmatic  Opinions 
and  Customs  "  ;  "  Christianity  and  anti-Christian- 
ity"; Vom  Geist  der  ebrdischen  Poesie  (2  vols.,  1782- 
1783;  Eng.  transl..  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  2  vols., 
Burlington,  1833),  a  book  that  broke  a  path  for 
the  study  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (see  Hebrew  Lan- 

QUAGE    AND    LITERATURE,     III.).      Much  that   is   of 

value  has  also  been  preserved  in  Herder's  occa- 
sional addresses  and  sermons.  His  deepest  views 
are  revealed  in  his  philosophical  works  concerning 
God,  "  Perception  and  Feeling,"  and  in  the  Ideen 
zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  der  Menschheit  (4 
vols.,  1784-91). 

Herder's  final  and  ripest  ideal  was  the  regenera- 
tion of  Christianity  through  the  Bible,  the  extension 
of  the  Reformation  to  church  dogmas  corrupted  by 
Oriental  and  Alexandrian  ideas,  the  restoration  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  in  contrast  to  the  religion 
addressed  to  Christ,  the  revival  of  the  ecclesiastical 
theory  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  renova- 
tion of  religious  language.  He  never  tires  of  repeat- 
ing that  religion  has  its  place  in  the  mind  and  feeling, 


and  that  the  way  of  thinking,  confidence,  kindness, 
charity,  and  truth  are  its  quintessence  and  deepest 
meaning.  A.  Werner. 

Biblioorapht:  A  very  rich  literature  is  indicated  in  the 
BriiUh  Mitaewn  CateUogue  and  Suppiement,  A  complete 
edition  of  the  Werke,  ed.  W.  Suphan,  app«u«d  in  33  vola., 
Berlin,  1877-09;  hia  Erinnerunoen  in  2  vols,  appeared 
Stuttgart,  1820;  a  L^)en9lnld  in  3  vols.,  Erlangen.  1846- 
1848;  Ungedruckte  Briefe,  3  vols.,  Frankfort,  1856-57; 
Briefe  von  und  an  Herder,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1861-62;  Briefe 
an  Hamann,  Berlin,  1889.  Consult:  A.  Werner,  Herder 
ale  Theologe,  Berlin,  1871;  R.  Haym,  Herder  naeh  eeinem 
Leben  und  Wirken,  2  vols.,  ib.  1877-85;  E.  KQhnemann. 
Herder,  Leipsic,  1904;  H.  Dechent,  Herder  und  die  Aethe- 
tieche  Betrachtung  der  heilioen  Sdirift,  Gieasen.  1904;  K. 
Muthesius,  Herder' a  Familienleben,  Berlin,  1904;  O. 
Baumgarten,  Herder*»  lAbenewerk  und  die  retigiOee  Frage 
der  Qegenwari,  TQbingen.  1905;  R.  Weilandt.  Herdere 
Thearie  von  der  Relioion,  Berlin,  1905;  R.  Stephan.  Herder 
in  BUcketntro,  Tabingen.  1905. 

HERDING.    See  Pastoral  Life,  Hsbrsw. 

HERESY:  A  view  or  opinion  not  in  accord  with 
the  prevalent  standards.  The  Greek  word  hairesiSf 
meaning  originally  a  choice,  then  a  self -chosen  belief, 
is  applied  by  the  Fathers  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury to  a  deviation  from  the  fundamental  Christian 
faith,  which  was  punished  by  exclusion  from  the 
Church.  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the 
emperors  accepted  the  view  that  they  were  bound 
to  use  their  temporal  power  against  heretics  for 
the  maintenance  of  purity  of  doctrine;  Theodosius 
the  Great  attempted  to  exterminate  heretics  by  a 
system  of  penalties,  which  was  extended  by  his 
successors  and  maintained  by  Justinian.  Any  devia- 
tion from  the  orthodox  beUef  might  be  punished  by 
infamy,  incapacity  to  hold  office  or  give  testimony, 
banishment,  and  confiscation  of  property;  the  death 
penalty  was  only  prescribed  for  certain  sects,  such 
as  the  Manichean.  The  severer  punishments  were 
imposed  on  the  leaders  of  heretical  sects,  or  for  the 
conferring  and  receiving  of  orders  within  them  and 
for  pubUc  gatherings.  This  legislation  was  not 
accepted  in  the  Merovingian  kingdom,  which  left 
it  to  the  Church  to  combat  heresy  with  spiritual 
weapons;  the  Visigothic  law,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  same  standpoint  as  the  Roman.  The  Caro- 
lingian  period  provided  penalties  for  the  practise 
of  paganism;  but  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  rise  and  spread  of  heretical  sects, 
especially  the  Cathari,  led  to  active  ecclesiastical 
legislation  against  heresy.  As  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  the  secular  authorities  in  France  and 
Germany  had  punished  individual  heretics  with 
death,  and  the  councils  of  the  twelfth  declared  them 
bound  to  use  their  power  in  this  way.  While 
Frederick  I.  and  II.,  and  Louis  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X. 
of  France  were  enacting  laws  of  this  kind,  the  ecclesi- 
astical view  that  heresy  came  by  right  before  the 
Church's  tribunal  led  to  the  erection  of  special 
church  courts  with  a  procedure  of  their  own  (see 
Inquisition;  Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastical).  In 
the  present  Roman  Catholic  practise,  heresy  is  the 
wilful  holding  by  a  baptized  person  of  doctrines 
which  contradict  any  article  of  faith  defined  by  the 
catholic  Church,  or  which  have  been  condemned 
by  a  pope  or  a  general  council  as  heretical,  provided 
that  the  holder  knows  the  right  faith  and  makes 
open  profession  of  his  departing  from  it.  The  pen- 
alty is  excommunicaiio  major  lata  sententia,  which 
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by  the  constitution  ApostoliccB  cur  a  of  1869  is 
specially  reserved  to  the  pope;  forfeiture  of  Chris- 
tian bmial;  for  clerics,  deposition  and  degrada- 
tion; for  impenitent  heretics,  delivery  to  the 
secular  arm  for  a  variety  of  secular  penalties. 
Theoretically,  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiut;h  still 
holds  to  the  old  severe  legislation,  and  as  late  as 
1878  Leo  XIII.  confirmed  a  ruling  of  the  cardinal 
vicar  based  on  these  principles  in  relation  to  those 
who  attended  Protestant  services  in  Rome.  But 
the  altered  position  of  the  Chureh  in  modem  times 
permits  only  the  imposition  of  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties. A  number  of  decisions  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Office  and  of  local  councils,  it  is  true,  still 
forbid  absolutely  any  communicaiio  in  divmia  with 
heretics,  such  as  attendance  at  Protestant  services 
(for  the  purpose  of  worship),  and  extend  as  far  as 
possible  even  to  the  avoidance  of  sending  children 
to  Protestant  schools. 

In  the  Evangelical  Churehes  not  a  few  relics  of  the 
older  attitude  have  continued,  although  Luther  at 
first  was  imwilling  to  recognize  heresy  as  an  offense; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  biuning  of  Servetus  (q.v.), 
a  number  of  the  older  Protestant  constitutions 
regard  heresy  as  a  crime,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Anabaptists,  whose  pimishment  by  the  severe 
measures  of  the  secular  government  was  applauded 
by  the  Reformers.  But  logically  the  Evangelical 
Church,  which  declines  to  force  the  consciences  of 
its  members,  and  appeals  solely  to  Scripture  for  the 
confirmation  of  its  doctrines,  can  only  rebuke 
erroneous  doctrines  as  erroneous,  and  commend  to 
pastoral  exhortation  those  who  hold  them.  This 
does  not  prevent  the  disciplinary  dismissal  of  a 
minister  who  in  his  teaching  transgresses  the  bounds 
of  Evangelical  freedom;  and  on  the  part  of  a  lay- 
man, a  public  attitude  of  hostility  toward  the 
Evangelical  faith  would  properly  subject  him  also 
to  discipline,  extending^  in  case  of  obstinate  per- 
sistence, to  formal  exclusion  from  chureh  fellowship, 
although  in  modem  practise  this  is  seldom  em- 
ployed.   See  Orthodoxt.  (P.  HiNscHiust.) 

Bibuoobapht:  From  the  legal  standpoint:  B.  Hobhoose, 
TreatiMe  on  Hwrtay  aa  CognizabU  by  the  Spiritual  Couria, 
London,  1792,  answered  by  F.  Randolph,  Scriptural  Re- 
viaicn  cf  Sariptural  Argument;  ib.  1793;  N.  MQnchen,  Da$ 
bttnonieeke  Oerichteverfahren  und  Strafrecht,  il.  315,  Co- 
locne,  18A6;  £.  L6ning,  Oeechichte  dee  deutaehen  Kirchen^ 
redtte,  L  96  aqq.,  Strasburg.  1878;  J.  Havet,  L'Hirieie 
€t  le  brae  eSculier  au  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1881;  P.  Farinac- 
ciuB,  Law  of  the  Chureh  of  Rome  in  Caeee  of  Hereey,  Lon- 
don, 1885;  B.  Guidonis,  Practica  inquieitionia  heretice 
proritolis,  Paris,  1886;  A.  L.  Richter,  Lthrhuch  dee  ,  .  , 
KirthenreehU,  ed.  W.  Kahl,  p.  229,  Leipsic,  1886;  P.  Hin- 
•efaiufl,  KtrAenredU  .  .  .  in  Deutachland,  iv.  790.  844, 
947,  T.  157,  378.  679,  vi.  186.  189,  BerUn.  1886-97. 

On  the  historical  side  consult:  G.  Arnold,  Unpariei- 
iacfts  JCtrcft«n-  und  Ketaerhiatorie^  SchafiFhausen,  1740; 
C.  W.  F.  Waloh.  Bntumrf  einer  voUetAndigen  Hutorie  der 
Keltaertim,  11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1762-85;  N.  Lardner,  Hiet. 
«#  the  HereHea  of  the  Firat  Two  Centuriea,  London,  1780; 
E.  Burton,  The  Hereaiea  of  the  Apoatolie  Age,  Oxford, 
1839;  C.  U.  Hahn,  Ketaer  vn  Mitielalter,  3  vols..  Stutt- 
sari,  1846-50;  J.  H.  Blunt.  Dictionary  of  Seeia,  Here- 
SMS,  Bcdeeiaatieal  Partiee  and  Sc/ioola  of  Religioua  Thought^ 
Philadelphia,  1874;  M.  Menendes  y  Pelayo,  Hiatoria  de 
toe  heterodoxoe  Bepaflolea,  3  vols.,  Madrid,  1881;  H.  H. 
Wyatt.  Principal  Hereaiea  Relating  to  our  Lord*a  Ineama- 
mon,  London,  1881;  A.  Hilgenfeld.  Die  KettergeachichU 
dm  Urthrieienthuma,  Leipsic.  1884;  F.  Tocco,  L'Ereaia 
net  wwiio  svo,  Florence.  1884;  8.  E.  Herrick,  Some  Here- 
Um  of  Yettmday,  Boston.  1885;   P.  Pierini,  La  Oeneai  del 


Liberaliamo,  Prato,  1889;  U.  Robert,  Lea  Signea  d'in' 
famie  au  moyen  Age.  Hir6tiquea,  Paris,  1889;  J.  J.  I.  von 
Ddllinger,  BeitrAge  eur  Sektengeachichte  dea  MiitdaUera,  2 
vols.,  Munich,  1890;  C.  Heuner,  BeitrAge  zur  Organiaation 
der  pApaUichen  Ketzergerichte,  Leipsic,  1890;  A  D.  White, 
Hiat.  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology,  New  York, 
1896;  H.  C.  Hiller,  Hereaiea,  5  vols.,  London.  1899-1902. 
A  history  of  the  attitude  of  the  English  law  is  given  in 
J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  HiatoruxU  TAsol- 
ogy,  pp.  306-311.  Philadelphia.  1870.  Consult  also  the 
Uterature   under    Arianibm,    Donatisu.  Euttchianisu, 

QnOSTICISM,  iNQUISmON,  MONTANIBM,  PSLAGIANUU.  CtO.. 

and  consult  also  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  DCB,  ii.  907-911;  DCA,  i.  766-769. 

HERETIC  BAPTISM. 
Its   Validity   Denied.    Controversy   between  Cyprian 

and  Stephen  ({  1). 
The  Donatist  Controversy.     Augustine  ({  2). 
Attitude  of  the  Eastern  Church  ({  3). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Position  ($4). 
The  Protestant  Position  (§  5). 

The  initiation  into  the  Church  was  accomplished 
from  the  beginning  by  Baptism  (q.v.),  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arose,  how  is  the  rite  to 
I.  Its  Valid-  be  regarded  if  the  administrant  did  not 
ity  Denied,  belong  to  the  true  communion?  If  the 
Controversy  working  of  the  Spirit  was  effective  ex- 

between  clusively  in  the  Church,  a  new  baptism 
Cyprian  and  of  those  baptized  into  a  heretical  body 

Stephen,  seemed  inevitable.  Even  Clement  of 
Alexandria  regarded  the  baptism  of 
heretics  as  not  genuine  (Strom.,  i.  19).  Tertullian 
declares  with  great  vigor  against  heretic  baptism 
(De  baptismo,  x\.),  and  in  a  Greek  work  now  lost 
treated  especially  of  the  subject.  A  Carthaginian 
synod  held  under  Agrippinus,  between  200  and  220, 
declared  baptism  performed  outside  of  the  Church  in- 
valid (Cyprian,  Epiat.,  Ixx.  [Ixxi.]  4).  In  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  synods  of  Iconium  and  Synnada,  the  baptism 
of  the  Montanists  was  not  recognized  (Eusebius, 
Hist  ecd.f  VII.,  vii.  5;  Firmilian,  in  Epiat.  Cypriani, 
Ixxiv.  [Ixxv.]  5).  As  for  Rome,  Hippolytus  charges 
Calixtus  (pope  217-222)  with  having  first  (hardly 
"  especially  ")  introduced  the  repetition  of  baptism 
(Philosophoumena,  ix.  12).  Nevertheless,  Stephen 
(253-257)  could  assert  as  Roman  tradition  the  recep- 
tion of  heretics  and  schismatics  by  mere  imposition 
of  hands.  Stephen's  position  is  not  altogether  clear. 
According  to  Cyprian  (Epist.,  Ixxiv.  Qxxv.])  and 
Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  vii.  2),  Stephen  regarded  the 
imposition  of  hands  at  the  reception  of  all  heretics 
as  sufficient,  but  some  Christian  form  of  baptism  is 
evidently  presupposed  (Cyprian,  ^pis^,  Ixxiv.  [Ixxv.] 
9, 18;  Ixxii.  [Ixxiii.]  18;  Ixxiii.  Qxxiv.]  5).  Also  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  with  (>yprian  is  not 
clear.  But  Cyprian's  letters  Ixvi.  and  Ixvii.  Qxviii. 
and  Ixvii.]  show  that  the  relation  between  Cyprian 
and  Stephen,  who  held  communion  with  bishops 
who  had  lapsed,  was  not  at  all  friendly.  According 
to  the  extant  sources,  Cyprian  opened  the  contra* 
versy,  probably  provoked  by  Stephen.  At  first 
Cyprian  carried  on  the  contest  with  the  help  of 
African  councils.  The  synod  at  Carthage,  in  256, 
declared  that  "  no  one  could  be  baptized  out  of  the 
Church  "  (Cyprian,  Epist.,  Ixix.  [Ixx.]  1),  without 
mentioning  Stephen.  At  the  synod  of  256,  seventy- 
one  bishops  decided  in  like  manner  (Cyprian,  Epiat., 
Ixxii.  [Ixxiii.]),  and  so  did  the  eighty-seven  bishops 
assembled  on  Sept.  1  of  the  same  year;  but  their 
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decision  was  not  to  be  binding  upon  bishops  who 
represented  another  tradition.  Nevertheless,  the 
rupture  with  Rome  could  not  be  avoided  (Cyprian, 
Epist.,  Ixxiii.  [Ixxiv.]),  and  this  because  Stephen 
refused  all  concessions.  Cyprian  now  tried  to  place 
against  the  authority  of  Rome  the  "  unanimity  " 
of  the  other  bishops.  Firmilian  of  Csesarea  in 
Cappadocia  joined  him  (Cyprian,  Epist. ,  Ixxiv. 
[Ixxv.]),  whereas  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  tried  to 
mediate.  Death  probably  prevented  Stephen  from 
exconunimicating  the  churches  of  Cappadocia  and 
Cilicia.  His  successor,  Sixtus  II.,  seems  to  have 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  Cyprian.  See  Cyprian, 
§  3;  Stephen  I.,  Pope. 

The  question  of  heretic  baptism  came  up  again  in 

the  Donatistic  controversy,  since  the  characteristic 

of  Donatism  (q.v.)  was  the  rebaptism  of  heretics 

and  schismatics.  At  the  Synod  of  Aries 

2.  The  in  314  it  was  decided  (canon  viii.)  that 
Donatist  schismatics  are  to  be  received  by  mere 
Centre-     imposition  of   hands.    Csecilian  gave 

vcrsy.  up  the  previously  existing  African 
Augustine,  practise;  but  the  Donatists  in  rejecting 
their  opponents  rejected  also  their 
baptism,  though  they  do  not  seem  at  first  to  have 
consistently  carried  out  their  principle  (cf.  T.  Hahn, 
Tyconiusstttdierif  Leipsic,  1900,  pp.  102  sqq.;  Au- 
gustine, Epist.,  xciii.  43-44).  The  persecution  of 
the  Donatists  by  Macarius  intensified  their  opposi- 
tion, but  still  they  did  not  always  rebaptize  (Augus- 
tine, De  baplismOf  i.  2,  7,  ii.  16-17,  v.  6,  Contra 
epist.  Parmeniani,  iii.  21,  ii.  34).  The  Donatist 
Tyconius  opposed  a  rebaptism  from  principle.  He 
held  that  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  catholic 
were  real;  but  in  Africa,  where  the  Church  was 
opposing  Donatism,  they  were  not  the  media  of 
salvation.  Tyconius 's  ideas  were  taken  up  by 
Augustine  and  carried  further.  According  to  his 
notion  of  the  Church  as  the  externa  communio  sacror 
mentorum,  i.e.,  a  "  communion  of  saints,"  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  having  baptism  and  the 
having  salvation  through  baptism.  Though  not 
correctly,  yet  actually,  baptism  is  administered 
outside  of  the  Clmrch  catholic  {De  baptismOj  i.  2, 
22-23).  The  sacredness  of  the  baptism  can  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  unholy  administrant,  because  it 
has  in  itself  the  divine  power  for  salvation  or  evil 
(De  baptismo,  ii.  15).  Even  among  heretics  there 
can  be  "  a  real  Christian  baptism  "  (De  baptismo, 
V.  2,  5).  The  baptismal  formula  according  to  the 
Gospel  guarantees  the  sacrament,  hence  the  schis- 
matics also  have  a  "  legitimate  "  sacrament,  though 
not  "  legitimately  "  (De  baptismo,  v.  8).  Inde- 
pendent of  administrant  and  recipient  a  character 
dominicus  belongs  to  baptism  (De  baptismo,  vi.  1 ; 
cf.  Contra  epist.  Parmeniani,  ii.  29);  for  not  the  ad- 
ministrant, as  Petihan  says,  but  Christ,  is  the 
*'  origin  and  root  and  head  of  the  baptized  "  {Contra 
epist.  Petiliani,  iii.  64).  But  of  course  only  in  the 
Church  cathoUc  is  baptism  received  for  salvation 
{De  baptismo,  vi.  78,  vii.  75,  Contra  Cresconium, 
i .  27-28);  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  entirely  con- 
nected with  the  Church  {De  baptismo,  iii.  22,  v.  29). 
An  unbeliever  who  has  been  baptized  does  not 
receive  forgiveness  or  loses  it  at  once,  yet  if  he  be 
converted  ho  needs  no  rebaptism   {De  baptismo, 


i .  18-19,  iii.  18;  and  elsewhere).  But  what  prevents 
the  schismatic  from  receiving  salvation  is  his  lack 
of  love.  True,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  even  in  a 
schismatic  conununion,  but  not  as  the  spirit  of  love. 
Hence  a  schismatic,  be  he  ever  so  praiseworthy,  has 
not  the  true  love,  but  only  he  who  has  become  a 
"  partaker  in  the  holy  unity  "  {Contra  Cresconium, 
ii.  16  sqq.).  Without  love  all  sacraments  avail 
nothing,  and  love  is  wanting  in  the  schismatic 
{De  baptismo,  i.  12,  22,  ii.  22,  iii.  20  sqq.,  iv.  24 
sqq.). 

In  the  East,  the  attitude  toward  heretic  baptism 

was  uncertain  and  depended  on  the  estimate  of  the 

various  sects.   The  eighth  canon  of  the 

3.  Attitude  Coimcil  of  Nicsea  recognizes  the  bap- 

ef  the      tism  of  the  Novatians;    canon   xix. 

Eastern     rejects  that  of  the  adherents  of  Paul 

Church,  of  Samosata.  The  Synod  of  Laodicea 
(c.  360)  also  makes  distinctions  (canons 
vii.  and  viii.).  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  refuse  to 
acknowledge  baptism  by  heretics,  but  forbid  a 
repetition  of  the  rite  (vi.  15).  The  Second  Trullan 
Council  (692)  distinguishes  again  between  heretics. 

In  the  West,  Augustine  laid  a  lasting  foundation 

for  the  estimate  of  heretic  baptism.    Following  him, 

Peter    Lombani    ("Sentences,"    IV., 

4.  The  dist.  6  A)  says  that  persons  baptized 
Reman  by  heretics  with  the  Christian  baptis- 
Cathelic  mal  formula  are  to  be  received  by 
Pesitien.    imposition  of  hands.   Bonaventura  (on 

Peter  Lombard,  ut  sup.)  sees  a  reason 
for  not  repeating  baptism  in  the  "  impresdon  of  a 
character."  Thomas  Aquinas  {Summa,  iii.,  gtuBst, 
66,  art.  9)  emphasizes  the  indelible  character  which 
baptism  impresses,  but  holds  that  the  res  sacror 
menti,  the  blessed  efiScacy,  is  lacking  to  heretics. 
The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence  for  the  Anne- 
nians  (§  10;  cf.  H.  Denzinger,  Encheiridion,  WOrz- 
burg,  1888,  p.  161)  declared  that  even  a  heathen 
and  heretic  can  baptize  *'  provided  he  keeps  to  the 
form  of  the  Church  and  intends  to  do  what  the 
Church  does,"  but  the  decree  for  the  Jacobites 
(Denzinger,  ut  sup.,  p.  170)  says  that  only  in  the 
Church  are  the  sacraments  sufficient  for  salvation. 
The  Council  of  Trent  acknowledged  as  vafid  baptism 
performed  by  heretics  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity 
"  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  CJhurch 
does  "  (Session  vii.,  de  baptismo,  canon  iv.),  and  in 
view  of  this  demanded  the  obedience  of  all  baj>- 
tized  (canon  viii.;  cf.  the  letter  of  Pius  IX.  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany  in  1873,  in  Mirbt,  Quellen, 
p.  386).  At  the  Synod  of  Evreux  in  1576  it  was 
decided  (and  often  repeated  afterward)  that  the 
Protestants  were  not  to  be  denied  the  general  inten- 
tion. In  practise  the  disposition  prevails  to  re- 
baptize  Protestant  converts,  but  with  exceptions. 

Protestantism  has  from  the  beginning  preserved 
its  ecumenical  character  in  the  estimate  of  baptism. 

Hence  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  case 

5.  The      of   necessity,    the    administration    of 
Protestant  baptism  even  by  a  Roman  Catholic 

Position,    priest  has  been  conceded.    Calvin,  in 

1565,  allowed  the  non-Lutherans  at 

Frankfort    to    have    their   children    baptized    by 

Lutheran  ministers.    Only  against  the  validity  of 

baptisms    by    anti-Trinitarian    communions    are 
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doubts  entertained  by  Proteetanta,  some  maintam- 
ing  Ihat  a  coQununion  which  does  not  baptize  in 
the  name  of  Christ  has  no  Christ ian  baptism  at  all. 
But  where  baptism  receives  into  the  congregation 
of  believers  in  Christ,  it  ciin  not  be  repeated,  because 
it  \b  the  inviolable  gift  of  adoption  through  Christ. 

N.  BONWETBCH, 
Bisuookafht:  Tte  Bources  am;  Cyprian,  BpUtoiar,  Ixix,^ 
lixT.,  ed.  G.  H»rt«l  ii.  647  sqq.,  3  voIh..  VbnnA*  l8fiS-71, 
and  tha  Knoaymouji  De  nhapH^male,  ib.,  UL  6D  sqq.  (Eng. 
ttuuL  ol  tlieas  is  to  be  found  in  ANF,  w.  37fi-402  and 
6671  Ki<i.)i  EmahiuB,  HivL  ecct..  VII.,  ii.'iic.;  and  the 
anti-DonatiAtie  writin^B  of  AuyusUne.  Conault:  J.  W. 
F»  Hafling.  Da*  Sakrament  der  Taufe.  L  62  »qq.,  Er- 
laogen,  I84d;  W.  El  win,  HUL  of  Chwdi  Opinion  .  .  .  with 
RefiTtnem  is  HertHeal,  Sch<*m(Ukid  a™*  Lay  Adminittra- 
Uon^  London,  18S9:  T*  Hahn.  Tueoniu^wtudien,  lAipsie, 
1900;  J.  Em9t<  Die  KAtigrtaufanfffi^genJmit  in  dtr  olf- 
ti^ristlkken  Kirchtt,  Malm,  1901 1  Hefeje,  CKmcUien^^ 
ffftiMli.  i.  117  Bqq..  301  aqq,,  407  sqq.,  427  sqq.,  Enff. 
trmiul.*  i.  ^  flqq.«  ISO  aqq..  4€0  sqq.,  4^0  aqq,;  Neander, 
CikruHon  Churth,  i.  317-323.  ii.  216;  S«haff,  Chriaiian 
Ckur^»  ii.  2a^-26S.  Further  matter  u  foimd  in  th«  !lt- 
erature  under  CriiuAK  and  A^auanMx. 

HERGENROETHER,  her'gen-rO^ter,  JOSEPH: 
Roman  Catholic  scholar;  h.  at  Wiinsburg  Sept.  15^ 
1824;  d.  in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Mehrerau 
(14  m,  w.  of  Bregenj!)  Oct.  3,  1890.  He  studied 
at  Wilrzburg  and  in  Rome,  and  waa  ordained  priest 
there  in  1848;  became  professor  extraordinary 
(1852),  and  ordinary  professor  of  eccle^aatical  law 
and  history  (1855)  at  Wiirzbiirg.  In  1868-69  he 
was  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  for  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  took  a  consistent  stand  in  favor  of 
the  infallibility  dogma.  Pius  IX,  made  him  one  of 
his  domestic  pielate^;  and  Leo  XIII,}  on  May  12, 
1879r  cardinal  deacon  and  the  first  prefect  of  the 
apostolic  archives.  His  publications  are  numeroui; 
of  especial  interest  are  DerKiTehensUiai  sett  der  fran- 
MQsiMchen  Revoluiimi,  Freiburg-im-Brebgau,  1860; 
FAoliuSf  PMHairh  von  ConslarUinopel^  3  vob.,  Re- 
gensbuTgp  1867-69  (one  of  the  great  monographs  of 
modem  times;  in  vol,  3  is  Monumenta  Grwca  ad 
Phoiium  tjusque  hkt^iam  spcdantija,  also  separately 
issued,  1869);  Anii-Jamia,  B'reibtU'g,  1870  (English 
tiaofll.,  Dublin,  1870;  a  reply  to  DsUinger'i  Jantm); 
Katholische  Kirdm  und  chrwtlicker  Stuai  in  ihrer 
g&schiehilichm  Entwicktung  und  in  Beziehung  auf  die 
Fragen  der  Gegenwart,  1872,  abridged  ed-,  1873  (Eng, 
tranal..  Catholic  Church  and  Christian  State,  2  vola., 
London,  1876,  with  a  supplementaiy  volume  of 
documents  and  appendixes,  1876);  Handbuch  der 
aligemeinen  KiTchenge^chkMe,  3  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1876-80,  He  also  continued  Hefele's  ConcUien- 
getchichU  by  publishing  vols,  viii,  and  ix.  (1887- 
1800),  publiahed  the  Regestu  Leonii  X.^  sections  1-8^ 
I8S4-91<  and  w^  the  editor  of  the  great  Kirdwu" 
ies^ihcM  of  WetMF  and  Welte,  2d  ed.,  1S8O-1901. 
BistJoaitiLFtrt-:  J.  B.  Stammineer  Zum  Gcdachtni9ie  Cftf- 
dimti  H^nfenrotkirt.  Pmbui^.  1&92;  J.  Nirschl,  OedA^I^ 
mitrpde  an/  Cardinal  J.  HmytivMh&'f  BreKeoi,  1397. 

HERiaBR,  har"j"sb^':  Abbot  of  Lobbes  (Lau- 
bw^  in  Belgium,  10  m,  s,w.  of  Charleroi  on  the 
Bunbre);  d.  at  Lobbes  Oct.  SI,  1007.  As  a  monk 
lie  taught  with  much  success  at  Lobbes,  the  seat  of 
m  famous  school,  between  970  and  980,  In  all 
acelesiasticoJ  and  political  aiTaim  he  was  the  right 
tiAnd  of  the  great  Bishop  Notker  of  Li^ge  (q.vj 
and  accompanied  him  on  bis  journey  to  Rome  in 


9S9.  In  990  he  became  abbot  of  the  monastery* 
Next  to  Gerbert  of  Aurillac  (see  Svlvester  11, , 
Pope)  Henger  wa^g  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
versatile  writer  of  liLa  time.  The  following  of  his 
works  have  been  preser\^ed:  (1)  Gesia  episcoporum 
Tungrensium  et  Leodicemiumt  written  before  980; 
it  extends  only  to  the  death  of  Bishop  Remaclus 
(667  or  671 )  and  is  of  Httle  value*  (2)  S.  Landmidi 
€t  sociorum  tranalatio,  written  after  June,  980,  at  the 
order  of  Notker  for  the  monks  of  St.  Bavo  in  Ghent; 
the  saint  and  his  aasocLates  are  not  known  and  seem 
to  be  fictitious,  (3)  Vita  S,  Ursmari,  a  fragrnent  in 
hexameter,  (4)  Epiat^la  ad  quendam  Hugonem 
moncLchum^  concerning  the  calculation  of  the  Easter 
term,  the  extent  of  the  time  of  Advent,  and  some 
chronological  problems.  (5)  Hegui^  nummarum 
sup^  atmcum  Gerbertif  a  mathematical  work.  (6) 
L^eUuR  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini. 

(H.  B5HM£B.) 

BfauOfSRiUi^T:  Partis  tti  Mb  wt^rk^  am  in  MGH,  Etript^  vii 
(1846),  13i  Bqq.,  and  3ev  (1888),  590  sqq.,  and  in  AfPL, 
ocijdx.  For  hi  a  life  consult:  SigebeFtui  (j«mbJac«nju, 
De  taiptoritmM  reclfmoMHcia*  chap,  csicmmi.^  in  MPJs, 
tiH^l  Hiaioire  liUfrtiire  de  ia  France,  vii.  Id4  Aqq„  472 
sqq.;  Wattenbach.  DGQ,  L  ^92-383,  386;  Hauck.  KD, 
iti  310,  326,  4Sd,  4SII;  K,  Werner,  Oerbert  ven  Aunilt^ 
Vienna,  18S1. 

HERIMAlOf  CONTRACTUS.  See  Hbhman  Con- 
tract vs, 

HBRING,  HERlfANH  JtrLmS:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Dallmin  (a  village  of  Brandenburg) 
Feb,  26,  183S.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Halle  (1858-62),  and  was  then  deacon  at  Weis- 
senaeei  Thuringla  (18d3-69),  archdeacon  at  Welssen- 
fels-on-the-Saab  (1869-74),  chief  pastor  at  Liitsen 
(1874-75),  and  superintendent  there  (1875-78). 
From  1878  until  his  retirement  in  1908  he  was 
professor  of  practical  theology  at  Halle,  being  also 
consistorial  councilor  after  1894  and  university 
preacher  after  1902.  He  has  likewise  been  presi- 
dent of  the  society  for  the  care  of  released  convicts 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  and  the  duchy 
of  An  halt  since  1893,  and  in  theology  adheres  to  the 
orthodox  school.  He  has  written:  Die  Mystik 
Lidheri  im  Zummmenhang  seiner  Thmiogie  und  in 
ihrem  VerhdUnis  zur  dlteren  Myslik  (LeipsiCi  1879); 
Doctor  PomeranuSf  Johannes  Bugenhagen  (HaLe, 
1888);  Hi^sbtwh  zur  Einfuhrung  in  das  lUurgische 
Studium  ( Wittenberg,  1888);  Heinrich  Hoffmannf 
sein  LcbeUf  nein  Wirken  und  seine  Predigt  (in  col- 
bboration  with  M.  Kahler,  Halle,  1900);  and  Der 
ak^deminche  Gotte^diensi  in  Halle  von  smner  GrUnd-- 
ung  bis  zu  seiner  Emeuerung  und  der  Kampf  um 
die  Schulkirche  (Halle,  1908).  He  baa  also  edited 
selected  sermons  of  Berthold  of  Regensburg  and 
A.  Tholuck  for  Die  Predigt  der  Kirche  (xxi.,  xxviii., 
Leipsic^  1893-95),  and  since  1894  has  been  the  editor 
of  the  Sammlung  von  Lehrbilchem  der  prakiischen 
Theologie,  to  which  he  himself  contributed  Lehre 
von  der  Predigt  (2  vols.,  BerHn,  1905)* 

HERKEHHEj    HEINRICH:      German     Roman 

Catholic;  b.  at  Cologne  July  5,  1871.  He  studied 
at  Bonn  and  Milnster  IS90-95,  and  since  1898  has 
been  lecturer  at  the  Collegium  Alberttnum,  Bonn, 
also  privat-docent  for  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  the 
univefEity  in  the  samje  city  since  1903.    He  bfls 
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written  Db  veterijs  LatincB  Ec^^lmuistici  capitibu^ 
i.*xlm.j  una  cum  twUs  e^  ejiisdem  libri  transl/dio- 
nibuM  ^thiopkaf  Armeniacaj  C^pticisj  Loiina  aU&a^ 
Syro-HexQplari  depromptis  (Leipmc^  1897);  and 
Dm  Brufe  zu  Beginn  deB  tweUen  Maccabderbuches 
(Freiburg,  1903), 

HERKLESS,  JOHN:  Scotch  Presbjrterianj  b.  at 
GbpSgow  Aug.  9,  1&55.  He  was  educated  at  the 
imivetBitiea  of  Glasgow  (1872-Sl)  and  Jena  (1880); 
was  tutor  in  English  UteratuiB  in  Queen  Margaret 
OoUege,  Glasgow  (1880-83);  assiatant  mumtcr  in 
St,  Matthew's  Pamb  Church,  Glasgow  (1881^3), 
and  minister  of  the  parish  of  Tannadice  (IS83--94)* 
Since  1894  he  has  tieen  regius  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical histoiy  in  St,  Andrew's  Univer^ty.  He  has 
written  Cardinal  BeaioUf  Priest  and  Politician 
(Edinbi^gh,  1801);  Richard  Cameron  (1896);  The 
Church  of  Scotland  (LoDdon,  1397);  Francia  and 
Dominw  (Edinbnrgh,  1901);  The  Early  Christian 
Martyrs  (London,  1904);  The  Colkge  of  SL  Leonard 
(Edinbui^h,  1905);  and  The  ArtMi^hops  of  SL 
Andreu^f  L  (1907),  in  addition  to  editing  Hebrmm 
in  The  Temph  Bihk  (London,  1902). 

HERLE,  CHARLES:  Englifih  Puritan;  b,  at 
Prideaux  Herle,  Cornwall,  1598;  d.  at  Winwick, 
Lancasliire,  Sept, ,  1  §59 .  He  ent«  red  Exeter  Cdlege^ 
Ojcford,  in  1512,  and  took  liis  magter^s  degree  to 
1618.  He  settled  as  a  ministef,  at  first  in  Devon- 
shire, but  soon  after  became  rector  of  Win  wick  in 
Lancafihire,  where  he  remained  tintil  his  death. 
He  was  appointed  ooe  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  in  1643,  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr, 
Twisse,  aa  prolocutor  of  the  same;  to  which  position 
he  continued  to  the  close.  He  was  a  generous- 
minded  Puritan  and  Presbyterian,  with  an  irenic 
spirit;  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  orgatit^ation 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Lancashire,  in  pro- 
yiding  a  learned  and  faithful  ministry  for  the 
churches,  and  in  excluding  the  scandaloua  and  Igno- 
rant, forwiiich  lie  received  much  illKleserved  re- 
proach. His  principal  works  are  of  a  practical 
ciiartLcter;  Contemplations  and  Devotionjs  (pp.  546, 
London  J  1531);  Indepcnitency  on  Scriptures  of  the 
Independency  of  the  Churches  (4 to,  pp,  44,  London, 
1643),  irenic  toward  the  Independents;  and  Wijt- 
dam^s  Tripos  (Londoii,  1655),  m  wliich  he  shows  the 
excellency  of  Christian  wisdom  above  that  of 
worldly  policy  and  moral  pmdenee.  He  also  dehv- 
ered  several  sermons  l>cfore  Parliament,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  A  Pair  of  Compasses  for  Church 
and  State  (Nov*,  1642)  and  David* s  Song  (June, 
1643).  For  further  information  see  Wood,  A  then w 
Oionienses,  iii.  477;  and  Reid,  Memoirs  of  We^t- 
minster  Divines  (Paisley,  1811),      C.  A.  Brigqs. 

HERMAK  (HERIMAIf)  COITTRACTUS  ('the 
I^ame  ");  One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
eleventh  eentuiy  and  one  of  the  best.  German  ehron- 
iclera;  b.  July  18,  1013;  d,  in  the  monastery  of 
Reichcnau  (on  an  iiiland  of  the  ITntcrscc  of  the 
Lalte  of  Constance,  4  m.  n.w.  of  Constance)  ^pt.  21 , 
1054,  When  Herman  was  only  seven  years  old 
he  entered  the  monastery  of  Reichenau  which, 
under  Abbot  Bemo  (q-vj,  was  renowned  for  its 
scientific  achievements,  Tn  his  thirtieth  year  he 
took  the  vowa.    Though  early  lamed  by  gout,  he 


was  very  gifted,  and  disf  inguished  himself  especially 
in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  music.  His  schol- 
arship attracted  numerous  pupils.  He  composed 
poems,  but  bis  principal  work  is  a  chronicle  from 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  is  the  first  worid-chronicle 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  its  strict 
chronological  amingement.  From  1040  to  1054,  the 
year  of  Herman's  death,  he  relates  from  his  own 
recollections  and  the  reports  of  contemporaries,  and 
his  chronicle  is  a  valuable  source  for  the  time  of 
Heniy  III.  (WrmELM  Altmann,) 

BiBUOGRAfeT^  Hermwi'R  CAmniam,  ed  G,  H,  Pertm,  i«  in 
MGH,  ScHpU.  V  (1S44),  67-133,  tf.  J.  May,  in  NA,  xii 
(1887).  226-231;  a  QmrmAii  trnmL  by  K.  Nobbe,  ««i  W, 
Wattenbanh,  wm  publiiihcid  LeifMic,  1SS3.  An  early  Viia 
ta  in  MPL.  cidiiL  24^30.  Conmilt  ASB,  Jtjly*  iv.  580:  H* 
HaOsjfrCob,  Heiifnann  def  Lahmr^  M^iiiJi,  187J^;  H.  Brm^ 
bu,  in  NA,  ii  (1877),  5(56^57S;  W.  Wattenbach,  DGQ, 
u  (1894).  41  aqil.:  W.  Gundlacb.  mU^nli^dm-  da-  dmiXxiitm 
Kaiattttsit^  ii.  122  aqq,,  Immbnick,  lfi96;  J,  IL  Di'e- 
teri«b.  Die  GevchidUtqwtlm  (tea  Kloviert  ReKhenmi,  Giea- 
BCo,  18&7,  cf.  NA,  xxiii  (1808),  268;  further  Uteratura  a 
in  Fottbaet^  Weffwneer,  pp.  587-MS. 

HHRKAH  OF  FRTTZLAR:   The  putative  author 

or  collector  of  a  Ufe  of  the  saints  which,  ae- 
cording  to  its  owTi  statement,  was  written  in  the 
yeara  1343--19,  It  consists  of  a  preface  foUowed  by 
a  number  of  sermons  on  the  lives  of  the  satnta, 
written  in  the  dialect  of  central  Germany  and  val- 
uable for  the  descriptions  they  contain  of  contem- 
porary life  in  Germany  and  the  Bomanee  countries. 
Mingled  with  the  legendary  material  are  specula- 
tions of  a  mystic  character  bearing  the  imprint  of 
the  later  Eckhartian  thought.  The  author  must 
have  traveled  extensively  in  southern  Europe,  but 
it  is  now  known  that  it  m  incorrect  to  attribute  to 
Hennan  an  important  part  in  the  compilation, 
which  was  largely  the  work  of  the  writer  of  the 
manuscript.  The  collection  goes  back  to  an  earlier 
aggregation  of  sermons  collected  by  the  Dominium 
Gisiler  of  Slatheim  (Schlotheim,  n.w,  of  Erfurt),  in 
which,  with  still  carHer  sermons,  the  compiler  in- 
cluded some  of  his  own  deli\'^red  at  Erfurt  before 
1337,  Probably  Gtsiler  was  the  compo^r  of  both 
collections,  the  latter  b«ing  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  Herman,  some  of  whose  experiences  were  added 
to  the  contents  of  the  first  work. 

(A,  HEGLERf)  E.  HOLL, 
Dihljograprt:  F.  PfeilTer,  Z^eutK^  Mytiher  det  Tderwtkrt' 
ten  JahrhuTidertt^  L,  pp.  xiii.-iidj.,  1-258,  40CH472,  570- 
574,  Lelpoic,  1845;  W.  Pniiier,  Gtidiichte  dtr  dmOKhat 
Myrtik  im  Miit€lali4T^  U.  91  eqg.,  160  wqq.,  426  aqq^ 
447  aqq,,  LeipE^ic,  I88I;    ADB,  vm.  MS^llO, 

HERMAK  OF  LEHNIN.     See   Lehiiik    Fbofh* 

ECY. 

HERMAN  OF  RYSWICK:  Heretic  j  burned  at  the 

stake  in  The  Hague  Dec.  14,  1512.  His  name  and 
the  place  of  liis  condemnation  Indicate  that  he  was 
a  Netherlander.  In  15(J2  he  was  condemned  to  life 
imprii^onmcnt  on  charges  of  heresy  by  the  inquis- 
itor Johannes  van  Onimaten^  and  perhaps  would 
have  come  to  the  stake  at  that  time,  had  be  not 
expre,ssed  repentance  for  his  views*  It  is  not  known 
how  long  or  where  he  was  imprisoned*  But  bo 
CHcatx^l,  imd  began  again  to  teach  his  heresies  and 
promulgate  them  in  writing.  In  1512  be  was  tried, 
and  after  his  admission  that  be  had  written  the 
numerous  heretical  books  laid  before  bim,  be  was 
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condemned  and  burned.    It  is  said  that  his  books 
were  burned  with  him. 

Among  the  heresies  'of  Herman  were  the  asser- 
tions that  the  world  exists  from  eternity;  there  are 
neither  good  nor  bad  angels;  there  is  no  hell  and 
no  personal  continuance  after  this  life;  Aristotle 
and  his  conmientator,  Averroes,  approached  truth 
most  closely;  Jesus  was  a  fool  and  miserable 
dreamer,  a  seducer  of  simple  men;  he  spoiled  the 
whole  world  and  saved  nobody,  and  it  is  lamentable 
that  so  many  have  been  miurdered  for  his  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  foolish  Gospel;  everything  he  did 
is  in  contradiction  with  human  nature  and  pure 
reason;  he  is  not  the  son  of  almighty  God. 

(S.  D.  Van  Veen.) 

Bibuogba2»rt:  Bemhard  of  Lutienburs,  Catalogut  hereU- 
eorum^  book  il.,  Cologne,  1629;  P.  Frederioq,  Corpiu  docu^ 
meniorum  inquiaitionia  .  .  .  NeerlandicoB^  i.  494,  601-603, 
Ghent,  1889;  W.  Moll,  Kerkgfe$chiedenis  van  Nederland, 
ii.  3,  pp.  104-108,  376,  378,  Amheim,  1864-71. 

HERMAN  OF  SCHEDA:  Jewish  proselyte;  b.  at 
Cologne  1108;  d.  about  1198.  He  came  of  a  well- 
to-do  Jewish  family  and  received  the  name  Judah. 
In  1127  he  lent  Bishop  Ekbert  of  Mdnster  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  shortly  afterward, 
incited  by  his  father,  went  to  MUnster  to  collect 
the  same.  Diiring  a  stay  of  twenty  weeks  there  he 
heard  sermons,  and  became  well  disposed  toward 
Christians.  On  his  return  to  Cologne  in  1128  he 
married,  and  owing  to  the  opposition  of  his  people 
to  his  association  with  Christians,  determined  to 
change  his  religion  and  fled  to  Mainz  and  Worms. 
He  found  refuge  in  the  cloister  of  Rabengresburg  and 
received  Christian  baptism  at  Cologne  near  the  end 
of  1128.  Herman  then  entered  the  Premonstra- 
tensian  cloister  of  Kappenberg,  and  shortly  before 
1150  became  abbot  of  the  neighboring  cloister  of 
Scheda.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  conversion  in 
an  autobiography  written  about  1136.  It  was  first 
edited  by  J.  B.  Carpzov  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition 
of  R.  Martini's  Pugiofidei  (Leipsic,  1687;  reprinted 
in  MPL,  clxx.  803  sqq.).  This  text  was  edited  by 
J.  D.  von  Steinen,  on  the  basis  of  another  manu- 
script, in  Kune  Beschreibung  der  hochaddigen 
GoUesh&uaer  Kappenberg  und  Scheda  (Dortmund, 
1741).  (R.  Seeberg.) 

Biblioorafht:  R.  Seeberg,  Hermann  von  Scheda^  ^n  iadi- 
ather  Proaelvt  ds»  It.  Jakrkunderta,  Leipeio,  1891;  J.  M. 
Schr&ckh,  ChriMUiehe  KirchengeachicKte,  xxy.  384  sqq.,  36 
parta,  Leipsic,  1772-1827;  H.  F.  Reuter,  Oeachiehte  der 
reliifU^een  A^klHrung  im  MUtelalter,  i.  158  sqq.,  Sonder- 
,  1876. 


HERMAN  OF  SCHILDESCHE  (also  called 
Hennan  of  Westphalia) :  Augustinian;  b.  at  Schil- 
deeche,  near  Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  toward  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century;  d.  at  Wtlrz- 
burg  July  8,  1357.  He  entereii  the  order  of 
the  Augustinian  Eremites  and  visited  the  Uni- 
vernty  of  Paris  about  1320.  In  1337  he  was 
provincial  of  the  Augustinian  province  of  Thuringia 
and  Saxony.  In  1338,  by  appointment  of  the  Ger- 
man episcopate,  he  negotiated  with  Pope  Benedict 
Xn.  in  the  cause  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  curia 
with  Louis  the  Bavarian.  From  1342  he  made  his 
rendenoe  at  WUrzburg,  where  he  officiated  tempo- 
rarily as  vicar-general  and  first  penitentiary  of  the 
resident  bishop.    Of  his  numerous  writings,  only 


the  Speculum  manuale  sacerdotum,  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  spiritual  office,  is  extant 
in  print.  Among  his  theological  writings  may  be 
mentioned  the  polemical  tract  Contra  heriicoa 
negarUes  immunilatem  et  jurisdictumem  eodeaus, 
which  was  inspired  by  John  XXII.,  about  1330, 
against  the  doctrines  of  Marsilius  of  Padua;  and  his 
controversial  tracts  Contra  flagellaioreSf  and  Contra 
hereticoe  {Leonistaa  sive  Pauperee  de  Lugdtino)  dir 
centee  miascB  comparatUmem  esse  spedem  symonicB, 
Besides  philosophical  writings,  Herman  also  wrote 
an  Introductorium  pro  studio  sacrorum  canonum, 
which  became  the  basis  of  a  series  of  similar  popular 
canonical  works  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Herman  Hauft. 

Biblioobapbt:  The  latest  and  authoritative  description  of 
Herman's  life  and  writings  is  in  E.  Seokel,  BeUrOg^  nir 
Oeachiehie  beider  Rechte  im  MUtelalier,  i.  129  sqq.,  TQ- 
bingen,  1898.  Consult:  H.  Fincke,  in  ZeUachrift  fUr  voter- 
lAndiadie  (westf&lische)  Oea<^iefUe,  xlv.  1  (1889),  124, 
zlvi.  1  (1888),  201  sqq..  xhrii.  1  (1889),  220  sqq.,  and  in 
Hiatoriuhee  Jahrbueh,  x  (1889),  668  sqq. 

HERMAN  OF  WESTPHALIA.    See  Herman  of 

SCHILDESCHE. 

HERMAN  OF  WIED:  Archbishop  (Hennan  V.) 
of  Cologne;  b.  Jan.  14,  1477,  fourth  son  of  Count 
Frederick  of  Wied  (32  m.  s.e.  of  Cologne);  d.  at 
Wied  Aug.  15, 1552.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  given 
a  benefice  in  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Cologne.  In 
1493  he  was  immatriculated  under  the  law  faculty 
in  Cologne.  In  1515  he  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  His  intellectual  attainments  were  not 
high,  and,  upon  his  own  admission,  he  was  more 
interested  in  his  position  as  prince  than  as  bishop. 
Originally  he  opposed  Luther,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Erasmus,  Butzer,  and  Melanchthon,  he 
became  favorable  to  the  Reformation  and  imdertook 
certain  ecclesiastical  reforms  in  his  archdiocese, 
thereby  coming  into  conflict  with  the  Curia  and 
Popes  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  After  the  recess 
of  the  Diet  of  Regensburg  he  called  Butzer  to  his 
court  and  had  him  prepare  a  scheme  for  a  reforma- 
tion. This  was  accepted  by  the  civil  authorities, 
and  by  a  part  of  the  clergy;  and  the  following 
Easter  the  commimion  was  administered  according 
to  an  Evangelical  rite.  Subsequently  Hennan 
smnmoned  to  his  aid  other  Protestant  theologians, 
including  even  Melanchthon.  However,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  Charles  V.  inter- 
fered. The  archbishop  was  cited  to  appear  in 
Brussels  and  Rome,  and  a  suit  was  brought  against 
his  adherents  in  the  cathedral  chapter.  Hennan 
turned  to  the  Schmalkald  League  for  support,  but 
in  vain.  In  April,  1546,  he  was  excommunicated  by 
the  pope;  and  in  Jan.,  1547,  the  secular  estates  of 
Cologne  were  compelled  by  imperial  commissioners 
to  pay  homage  to  Count  Adolf  of  Schaumburg, 
hitherto  the  coadjutor,  as  their  new  master.  By 
his  unwillingness  to  agree  to  the  Interim,  Herman 
came  into  many  a  difficult  position;  but  all  threats 
and  dangers  were  unable  to  shake  his  faith. 

K.  Varrentrapp. 
Bibuoorapht:  The  sources  and  older  literature  are  indi- 
cated in  C.  Varrentrapp,  Hermann  von  Wied  und  aein  iSe- 
formationaverauch  in  Kdln,  Leipsic,  1878.  and  in  ZKO, 
XX  (1890),  37  sqq.;  A.  Hasenclever,  Die  Politik  der  Schmair 
kaldener  vor  Atuhmdi  dea  aehmalkaidiachen  Kriega^  voL 
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xxiv.  of  E.  Bbcring's  Historiache  Studien^  Berlin,  1901; 
idem,  in  ZeUachrift  det  Berg.  Ge»chichUverein»t  vol.  xxv.; 
G.  Wolf.  Au$  Kurkdln  im  16.  Jahrhundert,  pp.  28  sqq., 
Berlin,  1905. 

HERMAlVlf,  NIKOLAUS:  German  Evangelical 
hymn-writer  and  composer;  b.  at  Altdorf  (13  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Nuremberg)  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  d.  at  Joachimsthal  (14  m.  n.n.e.  of  El- 
bogen  in  Bohemia)  May  3, 1561 .  Shortly  after  1516 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Latin  school  of  the  mi- 
ning town  of  Joachimsthal.  Upon  his  inquiring 
whether  he  should  leave  his  place  on  account  of 
religious  differences,  Luther  encouraged  him  to  stay. 
He  soon  found  a  strong  supporter  and  friend  in  the 
rector  of  the  school,  later  pastor  of  the  town,  Johann 
Mathesius.  Troubled  with  gout,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  office,  and  enjoyed  his  freedom,  which 
he  spent  in  composing  hymns.  These,  his  main 
work,  are  found  in  two  probably  incomplete 
collections:  Sonntaga-Evangelien  (Wittenberg,  1560) 
and  Historien  von  der  Sindfludt,  etc.  (1562).  For 
the  matter  of  his  hymns  he  is  dependent  on 
Mathesius,  but  surpasses  him  in  the  form.  Judged 
not  by  a  general  standard  but  with  due  re- 
gard to  his  imcultivated  sense  of  beauty  and 
the  imperfect  i>oetical  development  of  the  i>e- 
riod,  Hermann  deserves  a  place  of  honor  among 
religious  singers.  Many  of  his  hymns  seem  dry 
rimed  prose,  as  mere  mechanical  counting  of 
syllables,  impleasantly  rude.  But  his  thorough  de- 
votion to  God,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Reformers,  his  touching  simplicity  and  fervor,  his 
simple  sweetness,  his  deep  feeUng,  his  rustic  natural- 
ness, not  without  a  touch  of  humor — all  these  things 
compensate  in  large  measure  for  his  defects.  He 
closes  the  first  period  of  EvangeUcal  religious  poetry, 
whose  characteristic  expression  is  the  hymn  of  faith 
and  confession;  he  paves  the  way  for  the  didactic 
and  personal,  in  which  he  found  many  followers 
inferior  to  himself.  His  Christmas  hymn,  "  Lobt 
Gott,  ihr  Christen,  alle  gleich"  ("Let  all  to- 
gether praise  our  God  "),  strikes  so  happily  the 
true  note  that  it  remains  the  purest  and  heartiest 
expression  of  the  Christmas  joy.  Very  popular  is 
also  his  funeral  hymn  "  Wenn  mein  Stundlein 
vorhanden  ist "  ("  When  my  last  hour  is  close  at 
hand  ").  The  bridal  song,  "  Hiefiir,  hiefiir,  vor 
eines  frommen  Breutgama  Thiir"  ("Gome  forth, 
come  forth,  unto  a  happy  bridegroom's  door  "),  is 
not  yet  forgotten  in  the  Erzgebirge.  He  is  most 
happy  in  his  rimes  for  children.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  his  duty  of  precentor  is  his  Latin 
metrical  work  for  liturgical  use.  In  the  Joachims- 
thal, Latin  had  been  retained  as  the  language  of 
public  worship,  together  with  the  accentus  eccle- 
siastici,  the  musical  arrangement  for  the  recital 
of  the  lessons.  The  most  remarkable  tiling  in  the 
Joachimsthal  fiturgy,  though  not  unprecedented, 
is  the  retention  of  the  very  ancient  form  of  the 
"  prose  "  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  litur- 
gical gospels.  These  "  proses  "  alone  afford  an 
opportunity  to  know  Hermann  as  Latin  rimer, 
and  give  evidence  also  of  his  skill  in  calligraphy. 
Like  many  people  in  those  days,  Hermann  was  at 
once  a  poet  and  composer.  He  also  gave  a  new 
importance  to  the  chorale,  based  on  the  Gregorian 


plain-chant  sung  in  imison,  and  composed  in  this 

line  himself.     It  is  true  that  he  had  no  training  in 

technique — he  tries  nothing  more  than  impretend- 

ing  two-part  songs — and  was  only  a  simple  leader 

of  popular  melody.  But  his  tunes  have  a  childlike, 

joyous,  lovely,  always  elegant  expression,  and  are 

easily  intelligible.    Some  may  be  reckoned  among 

the  best  of  their  class,  and  are  still  in  use,  such  as 

"  Erschienen  ist  der  herrlicheTag  "  ("  The  day  hath 

dawned — the  day  of  days  ").     Five  of  his  other 

hymns  have  been  translated  and  simg  in  English; 

and  the  melody  known  as  "  St.  George's,  old  "  is 

by  him.  Georq  Loesche. 

Bibuoorapht:     J.   C.    Wetxel,  Uymnopaoora'phia,  i.    413, 

Nuremberg,  1719;  J.  MQtzell,  QeUUidte  Lieder  der  evanoeli' 

•chen  KircKe,  pp.  401-449,  Berlin,  1865;    P.  Wackenia«el, 

Bibliographie  zur  Geschichie  d€»  deuttchen  Kirchenliedes, 

pp.  303-306,  322-324.  Frankfort.  1855;    G.  Loesche.  Zur 

Agenda  von  Joachimsthal^  pp.   163-170.    "Siona.**    1892; 

idem,  Nikolaua  Hermann.      Bin  Mandai,  O  Jeau  ChrUti, 

1908;  ADB,  xii.  186;    Julian,  Hymnologv,  513-514. 

HERMANN  VON  DER  HARDT.  See  Hardt, 
Hermann  von  der. 

HERMANNSBURG  MISSION.  See  Harms,  Georg 
Ludwig  Detlev  Theodor. 

HERMAS:  The  name  assigned  by  tradition  to  the 
author  of  a  book  highly  regarded  in  the  early  Church 
and  frequently  included  in  the  New 
"  The        Testament,  commonly  known  as  **  The 
Shepherd."  Shepherd,"  no  doubt  from  the  appear- 
Manu-      ance  and  title  assumed  by  the  angel 
scripts  and  who  communicates  a  part  of  the  rev- 
Versions,   elations  contained  in  it.    According  to 
the  received  division,  the  work  includes 
five  "  Visions,"  twelve  "  Mandates,"  and  ten  "  Simil- 
itudes."   The  complete  work  is  not  now   extant 
in  the  original  Greek,  but  the  manuscript  material 
has  been  notably  increased  in  recent  years.    There 
are  three  defective  manuscripts  of  the  Greek:   the 
"  Shepherd  "  stood  originally  at  the  end  of  the 
Codex  SinaUicus  (see  Bible   Text,   II.,   1,   §   2), 
where    all   beyond    Mand.    IV.,    iii.    6     has  been 
lost;    of   the   Codex    Athous - Lipsiensis    a    Greek, 
Constantino  Simonides,   stole  three   leaves    (5,    6, 
9)    from   Mount  Athos    and  sold  them  in   Leipsic 
with  a  forged  copy  of  the  rest  in  1855,  and  leaves 
1-4,  7,  9  were  afterward  found  at  Athos  extending 
only  to  Sim.  ix.  30;    a   papyrus  from  the    Fay- 
yOim,     now    in    Berlin,    contains    two  small    and 
much    mutilated    sections,  Sim.    ii.    7-9   and    iv. 
2-5.     Of  translations,  the  Latin  Vulgata  exists  in 
numerous  manuscripts   (first  pubHshed  by  Faber 
Stapulensis,    Paris,    1513).      Another    Latin    one, 
the  Palaiina,  is  found  in  one  manuscript.    There 
is  also  an  Ethiopic  version  discovered  by  D'Abbadie 
and  published  in  1860,  based  on  a  text  akin  to  the 
SinaUicus.    The  older  editions,  relying  wholly  on 
the  Vulgata,  are  wortliless.    Hilgenfeld  was  the  first 
to  publish  a  really  critical  edition. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  visions,  with  their  interpre- 
tation, all  intended  to  call  Hennas,  and  through 
him  the  Church,  to  repentance.  The  time  for  this 
is  limited,  and  will  end  with  the  completion  of  the 
building  of  "  the  Tower  "  (the  Church).  God  has 
caused  the  work  to  cease  for  a  time,  that  men  may 
come  to  repentance;   but  the  pause  will  not  last 
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long — ^new  severe  persecutions  and  the  end  of  the 
worid  are  near.    Logically  the  book  falls  into  two 

parts,  the  first  including  Vis.  i.-iv., 
Contents  of  two  visions  calling  to  repentance  and 
the  Book,    two  giving  reasons  for  its   necessity. 

Vis.  V.  is  an  introduction  to  the  sec- 
ond part,  which  contains  the  twelve  "  Mandates  " 
or  commandments  revealed  to  Hennas.  They  cover 
(1)  faith  in  the  one  God;  (2)  simplicity  and  love 
of  one's  neighbor;  (3)  truth;  (4)  chastity;  (5) 
patience  and  meroy;  (6)  good  and  evil  angels;  (7) 
the  fear  of  God;  (8)  self-restraint;  (9)  trust  in 
God;  (10)  sadness  and  joy;  (11)  false  prophets; 
(12)  combat  with  evil  desires.  The  first  eight 
"  Similitudes  "  are  also  visions,  proclaiming  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  Chureh  and  the  call 
to  repentance.  Sim.  ix.  is  a  sort  of  recapitulation, 
with  some  modifications,  and  Sim.  x.  is  an  epilogue 
to  the  whole  work. 

There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
author  or  the  date  of  composition.     On  the  one 

hand,  the  Muratorian  fragment  asserts 

Author      explicitly  that  the  work  was  written 

and  Date,    in  the  time  of  Pius  I.  (i.e.,  about  140) 

by  his  brother;  on  the  other,  the  book 
contains  indications  of  an  earlier  date,  such  as  the 
mention  of  Clement  in  Vis.,  II.,  iv.  3,  which  would 
throw  it  back  into  the  first  century.  There  are 
difficulties  in  the  acceptance  of  either  of  these 
theories.  There  is  much  in  the  book  which  does 
not  fit  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  Chureh 
has  already  lost  its  first  fervor;  traitors,  hypocrites, 
and  seekers  of  pleasure  have  crept  in;  and  the 
beginnings  of  Gnosticism  are  already  visible. 

If,  however,  the  view  of  the  majority  (Ewald, 
Ritschl,  Domer,  Heyne,  Hilgenfeld,  Hamack,  etc.) 
be  adopted  and  a  date  near  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  be  assigned,  other  difficulties  arise.  The 
author  knows  nothing  of  a  monarchical  episcopate 
in  Rome;  the  heads  of  the  Gnostic  party  do  not 
come  in;  there  is  no  trace  even  of  Marcion,  who 
came  to  Rome  in  138  or  139.  The  mention  of 
Clement  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained  away. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  book  could  have 
attained  such  universal  prominence  in  the  Chureh 
if  it  was  so  late  a  product.  Ircnseus  cites  it  as  Scrip- 
ture, and  so  does  the  Pseudo-Cyprian  (Adv,  alea- 
iares),  Clement  of  Alexandria  makes  considerable 
use  of  it,  and  Origen  holds  it  to  be  inspired. 

Under  these  cireiunstances  increasing  regard  has 
naturally  been  paid  to  the  theory  that  it  was  not  all 
composed  at  one  time.  The  first  attempts  to  di- 
vide the  authorship — those  of  Thiersch  (1858),  De 
Champagny,  (1863)  and  Gu<5ranger  (1874) — were 
not  veiy  successful.  A  more  adequate  hypothesis 
was  offered  by  Hilgenfeld  in  1881,  assuming  three 
authors,  the  Hermes  paatoralie  who  produced  the 

nucleus  (Vis.  v.-Sim.  vii.);  the  Hermee 

Theories    apocalypticua   who   wrote   Vis.   i.-iv.; 

of         and  the  Hermes  secundarius^  who  re- 

Compotite  cast  the  whole  into  its  present  form. 

Authorship.  This  view  did  not  find  many  followers. 

Link  (1888)  and  Baumg&rtner  (1889) 

firmly  opposed   any   division  of  authorship,   and 

may  be  considered  to  have  proved  their  point.   The 

latest  view  of  Hamack  assigns  the  whole  work 

v.— 16 


to  the  same  author,  but  regards  it  as  having  been 
a  gradual  growth,  through  successive  revisions  and 
additions,  from  a  small  beginning  not  later  than  110 
to  about  140.  External  evidence  is  wholly  lacking 
for  such  a  purpose;  but  it  solves  some  of  the  most 
difficidt  internal  troubles. 

The  doctrinal  standpoint  of  the   book  is  not 
Judeo-Christian;  to  the  author,  Christianity  is  the 

one  absolute  and  universal  religion. 

Doctrinal    Nor  is  he  Pauline  in  his  views.     He 

Standpoint,  is  much  more  representative  of  the 

popular  Roman  Christianity  of  his 
epoch,  still  lacking  sharp  dogmatic  precision.  The 
conception  of  pardoning  grace  as  a  thing  which 
dominates  the  whole  life  has  retired  into  the  back- 
groimd;  sin  is  forgiven  at  baptism,  but  the  baptized 
are  bound  to  sin  no  more,  and,  if  they  do  sin,  for- 
giveness is  to  be  hoped  for  only  under  exceptional 
cireumstances.  It  is  hard  to  define  the  christology 
of  the  book;  Hamack  considers  it  adoptionist,  but 
his  view  that  it  identifies  the  Son  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (hardly  possible  in  view  of  the  baptismal 
formula)  is  probably  based  on  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  phrase  "  Spirit  of  God  "  applied  to  Christ, 
in  the  sense  of  a  holy  spiritual  being.  The  whole 
teaching  on  this  point  is  vague,  but  not  really 
different  from  that  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  religious  element  is  already 
secondary  to  the  ethical,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
works  of  supererogation  makes  its  appearance. 

(G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Bibuoqbapht:  Rich  lists  of  literature  are  to  be  found  in 
ANF,  Bibliography,  pp.  30-33;  in  O.  Gebhardt  and  A. 
Hamack,  Patrum  apoatolicorum  opertif  iii.,  pp.  xl.  sqq.; 
and  in  KrOger,  History,  pp.  38-40.  Modem  editions  of 
the  Greek  text  are:  R.  Anger  and  G.  Dindorf,  Leipsie, 
1856;  A.  F.  G.  Tischendorf,  ib.  1856;  A.  R.  M.  Dressel, 
ib.  1857,  1863;  Gebhardt  and  Hamack,  ib.  1877;  A. 
Hilgenfeld,  ib.  1881,  1887;  F.  X.  Funk,  TQbingen,  1887. 
Of  the  Latin  text:  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Leipmo,  1873;  Geb- 
hardt and  Hamack,  ut  sup.  Of  the  Ethiopic:  aL  d'Ab- 
badie,  in  Abhandlungen  der  deuUchen  morgenldndiBchtn 
GeaeUachaft,  ii.  1,  Leipsic,  1860.  Eng.  tranals.  are:  W. 
Hone,  in  his  ApocryjJial  New  TeatametUt  London,  1820; 
G.  K.  J.  Bunsen,  in  his  Hippolvtua,  i.  185-208,  ib.  1854; 
C.  H.  Hoole,  ib.  1870;  in  ANF,  ii.  1-68;  and  C.  Taylor, 
ib.  1901;  K.  Lake,  Faaimilea  of  the  Athoe  Fragmenta  of 
the  Shepherd,  New  York,  1907. 

Prolegomena  and  discussions  of  high  value  are  to  be 
found  generally  in  the  editions  given  above.  Consult: 
J.  Donaldson,  Hiat.  of  Chriatian  Literature,  i.  254-311, 
London,  1864;  idem,  Apoatolical  Falhera,  pp.  318-392; 
£.  Gaab,  Der  Hirt  dea  Hermaa,  Basel,  1866;  T.  Zahn,  Der 
Hirt  dea  Hermaa  unteraucht,  Gotha,  1868;  G.  Heyne,  Quo 
tempore  Hermct  Paator  acriptua  «ii,  .Konigsberg,  1872; 
H.  M.  T.  Behm,  Ueber  den  Verfaaaer  der  Sehrift  wekhe  den 
Titel  "  HiH  "  fUhrt,  Rostock,  1876;  J.  Nirschl,  Der  Hirt 
dea  Hermaa,  Passau,  1879;  M.  du  Colombier,  Le  Paateur 
d'Hermaa,  Paris,  1880;  A.  Brttll,  Der  Hirt  dea  Hermaa, 
Freiburg,  1882;  J.  Haussleiter,  De  veraionibua  Paatoria 
Hermct  Latinia,  Erlangen,  1884;  S.  P.  Lambros,  A  Col- 
lation of  the  Athoa  Codex  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermaa,  transl. 
and  ed.  by  J.  A.  Robinson,  London,  1888;  A.  Link,  DieBin- 
heit  dea  Paator  Herma,  Marburg,  1888;  P.  Baumgftrtner, 
Die  Einheit  dea  Hermaa-Buchea,  Freiburg,  1889;  E.  HQok- 
st&dt,  Der  Lehrbegriff  dea  Hirten,  Erlangen,  1889;  Spitta, 
Zur  OeachicfUe  und  lAtteratur  dea  Urchriateniuma,  ii.  241- 
437,  Guttingen,  1896;  SchafT.  Chriatian  Church,  ii.  678- 
692;  Hamack,  OeachichU,  i.  49-58  et  passim,  ii.  1,  pp. 
257  sqq.,  437-438,  ii.  2  passim;  DCB,  ii.  912-921;  KL, 
V.  1839-44. 
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HERlfESy  her'mes,  GEORG:  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  Dreierwalde,  near  Teck- 
lenburg  (20  m.  n.n.e.  of  MUnster), 
life.  Westphalia,  Apr.  22, 1775;  d.  at  Bonn 
May  26,  1831.  He  graduated  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology  at  MUnster,  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  gymnasium  there  in  1798,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  the  following  year,  al- 
though he  continued  teaching.  In  1807  he  began 
lecturing  on  theology  at  the  academy  of  M  ttnster, 
particularly  on  the  introduction  to  theology,  which 
he  considered  of  great  importance,  because  its 
object  was  to  show  the  reasonableness  and  necessity 
of  Christianity.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Bonn  as  professor  of  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy. His  activity  and  success  reached  their  climax 
here,  and  he  formed  a  school  of  his  own.  Toward 
1830  his  influence  was  dominant  in  the  theological 
faculty  at  Bonn,  in  the  seminaries  at  Culm,  Treves, 
and  Ermeland,  and  extended  even  to  Breslau  and 
Braunsberg.  He  had  followers  in  the  other  faculties, 
too,  e.g.,  P.  J.  Elvenich  (1796-1886),  in  philosophy, 
who  became  professor  in  Breslau  in  1829,  and  be- 
came an  Old  Catholic  in  1870.  Some  of  his  fol- 
lowers among  theologians  were  J.  W.  J.  Braun 
(q.v.);  Johann  Hemrich  Achterfeld  (1788-1877), 
who  became  professor  of  theology  at  Braunsberg 
in  1818  and  professor  at  Bonn  in  1826;  and 
Johann  Baptista  Baltzer  (1803-71),  who  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Breslau  in  1830.  When 
Coimt  Spiegel  was  made  archbishop  of  Cologne  the 
influence  of  Hermes  became  more  powerfid,  since 
the  archbishop  appointed  him  honorary  canon  and 
examining  chaplain.  The  latter  position  furnished 
him  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  educational  level 
among  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  out  of  influential  po- 
sitions men  who  did  not  share  his  views.  Dol- 
linger's  appointment  as  professor  of  church  history 
is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  him.  The  bishops 
of  the  Rhine  provinces  favored  his  pupils,  since 
they  made  studious,  earnest,  and  diligent  priests. 

Hermes  developed  his  theological  views  in  his 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  innere  Wahrheit  des  Chris- 
terUuma  (Milnster,  1805),  Philosophische 
His  Einleiiung  in  die  christkatholiache  Theo- 
Theology.  logie  (1819;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1831- 
1834),  and  Christkatholische  Dog- 
matik  (ed.  Achterfeld,  3  vols.,  1834-36).  He  ac- 
cepts, without  any  question,  every  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  "  A  man  can  believe, 
however,  only  that  which  he  has  recognized  as  true 
from  evidence  furnished  by  his  reason."  This  evi- 
dence compels  us  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
God,  and  of  his  attributes.  From  God  man  receives 
the  supernatural  truths  which  make  up  the  content 
of  Christianity;  they  are  contained  in  the  Bible 
and  in  tradition;  the  Church,  as  teacher,  explains 
both  correctly  and  infallibly. 

This  system  seems  to  imply  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  revelation  and  of  tradition.  But  reason 
plays,  nevertheless,  an  important  part,  not  by  be- 
coming the  judge  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  but  by 
proving  that  they  are  true  per  ae  and  historically; 
as  soon  as  this  evidence  is  fiunished,  reason  must, 
of  course,  submit  to  their  authority  in  matters  per- 
taining to  salvation.    Suppose,  however,  that  reason 


doubts  the  truths  of  revelation  and  does  not  feel 
compelled  to  consider  them  as  a  hi^ier  authority. 
In  that  case  the  avenue  to  revelation  is  blocked, 
and  the  organ  by  which  it  is  understood  is  lost. 
The  system  of  Hermes  is,  thus,  prejudicial  to  the 
principle  of  authority  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
is,  moreover,  objectionable  from  another  point  of 
view.  If  a  clearly  thinking  man  must  necessarily 
arrive  at  Christian  faith,  he  can  prove  its  truth  to 
any  one  who  is  able  to  think  logically.  The  process 
of  reasoning  would,  consequently,  suffice  to  make 
a  Christian. 

After  his   death   the   teaching  of  Hermes  was 

attacked  by  a  number  of  men,  and  stanchly  de- 

fended  by  his  pupils,  who  were  Imown 

iflnfcS^"  as  Hermesians.    In  1835  a  papal  brief 

demnedl  Appc&i^  condemning  as  unorthodox 
the  teaching  of  Hermes  concerning  the 
nature  of  faith,  the  Bible,  tradition,  revelation,  the 
proofs  for  the  existence  of  God,  the  necessity  of 
grace,  and  original  sin.  His  followers  did  not  deny 
that  the  sentences,  mentioned  by  the  brief,  if  taken 
singly,  were  to  be  condenmed,  as  indeed  the  scien- 
tific attitude  as  a  whole.  Their  contention  was, 
however,  that  Hermes,  if  alive,  would  disown  them 
completely.  They  maintained  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Augahurger  AUgemeine  Zeitung  (1835) 
that  the  teaching  of  their  master  had  been  mis- 
represented at  Rome,  and  that  its  condemnation 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  Apr.,  1837,  Braun  and 
Elvenich  went  to  Rome  to  convince  the  pope  that 
the  papal  brief  did  not  present  the  doctrines  of 
Hermes;  but  the  attempt  failed,  since  most  of  the 
German  theologians  were  now  against  Hermes' 
teaching.  They  remained  in  Rome  till  Apr.,  1838, 
and  wrote  in  defense  of  their  position  Meletemaia 
theologica  (Hanover,  1838),  which  the  pope  refused 
to  permit  them  to  publish  at  Rome.  All  attempts 
to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Hermes  differed  from 
those  condemned  in  the  papal  brief  failed.  The 
system  of  Hermes  stood  condemned,  and  his  follow- 
ers were  debarred  from  ecclesiastic^  offices;  Braun 
and  Elvenich  were  retired  from  their  professorships, 
although  honorably  and  with  full  stipends.  The 
Prussian  government,  too,  yielded  in  a  number  of 
ways  for  the  sake  of  peace;  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  granting  the  bishops  the  right  to  take  the 
initiative  in  removing  a  theological  professor  with 
the  consent  of  the  government.  The  archbishop 
of  Breslau,  Forster,  was  the  first  to  use  this  right 
against  Boltzer  in  1860. 

The  explanation  of  the  favorable  reception  of 
Hermes'  works  and  their  condemnation  afterward 
lies  in  the  change  of  attitude  toward  philosophy— 
from  the  Wolff -Kantian  rationalism  to  Schelling's 
romanticism.  Windischmann,  the  first  man  to 
attack  Hermes,  had  made  this  change,  and  his 
following  was  increasing  constantly  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Closely  connected  with  this 
change  in  philosophy  is  the  reactionary  tendency 
which  set  in  about  that  time  against  the  liberal 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  bishops  along  the  Rhine, 
particularly  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Spiegel) 
who  had  endeavored  to  give  his  clergy  a  better 
education.    His  successor,  Droste-Vischering  (q.v.), 
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Imd  dialiked  Heiines  already^  while  bishop  at  Man- 
Kter,  and  had  forbiddeo  his  theological  students  to 
purs^ie  their  studies  anywhere  but  at  Miinflter. 
The  Prussian  government  tried  in  vain  to  have  him 
Fesetnd  this  order,  and  had  to  suspend  the  seminary 
in  1820.  The  papal  brief  gav©  Drmte-Vischering 
an  opportunity  to  combat  the  system  of  Hermes 
and  liberalism  at  the  same  time;  and  the  defeat 
which  both  suffered  is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
reactionary  tendencies  had  set  in. 

(Paul  TschackbrtO 

BtBLiooitA'^y:  W.  Esaer,  BfnkinJuxfi  auf  G«rrg  Hemu*^ 
ColDfitie,  1&'^2;  A.  von  Sieger,  Urptiiloiophie  und  dot 
Nothu'tridiakemaj/tirm  von  Q.  Herm€M,  Dftweldorf,  1831; 
J.  HagU  l^auptm&mentt  der  kerm^MVchen  Philotopkie,  Milu- 
el«r,  1832;  P,  J,  Elviemdi,  Acta  Harmesiana,  Gdtlin^D, 
1830;  Idem,  Pium  IX.*  die  Htrmaianer  und  der  Ert^ 
biMek&f  i^&n  GeiaMel,  Bii«d&1^  1B48;  J.  M.  MfM^kel,  Die 
htrmaiadimi  Lehrtn  in  B^ug  auf  die  papntliche  Vemr- 
AHlung.  Mum,  1S37;  J.  Bnun  and  G.  J.  ElT«mcli. 
MeleteimUa.  th^oiotna,  Ldpsiis,  183S;  C.  G.  NiodDer.  Fhih- 
•ophiw  Ilermetiix  ,  .  ,  txp/ieolKt  e£  &ntfiina^,  ib.  lS3fi; 
Aria  antihcrm^i^iana^  Rtsiseiiiibiirgp  1S39*  P.  G.  F^rrone, 
Zur  GachiehUdcf  liermmanijfmvv,  ib.l839;  D,  Beruhardi, 
Laokoon  otUr  Hermtm  und  Partme,  CnJoKzie,  1342;  F«  X, 
Wefnef*  Der  Hermetitinimrtut  v&nugvtMite  von  atiner  dc^ 
wioHMchtn  Stite,  Hi«ienftburff,  1845;  K,  Werner,  <h$chicht$ 
der  kalhoii*cken  Thtalxtgie.  Munich,  1SS9, 

HERMIAS,  her'mi-os:  The  unknown  author  of  a 
Christian  traet  of  the  second  or  third  century.  In 
thirteen  partly  worthless  manuscripta  there  is  pre- 
served the  apologetic  and  polemic  treatise  called 
**  A  Satire  on  the  heathen  philosophers  by  the  phi- 
losopber  Hermiaa/'  the  real  author  and  the  date  of 
which  is  disputed.  Aecordiog  to  most  aythoritiea, 
the  tract  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  great  apologists 
(180-250);  although  Diela,  Hamack^  and  others 
believe  it  to  be  a  forgery;  belonging  to  the  hfth  or 
sixth  century*  But  the  former  view  is  sustained 
by  a  detailed  comparison  with  the  pseudo-Justin 
Martyr's  Coh&rmio  cd  Gracm  (ANF,  L  273-289)> 
which  used  the  "Satire"  and  perverted  it.  The 
document  castigat^Sf  not  without  a  certain  clever- 
nc^,  yet  with  cheap  wit  and  an  absence  of  deeper 
undeiBtandingi  the  conflictiBg  assertions  of  the 
philosophers  on  the  subject  of  the  human  soul^  of 
God  and  the  world;  and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  elements  of  matter.  G,  KEtVoEfl. 

BidUOd&AFsr:  Editions  mre  by  W,  F.  WeoMl^  L«ydf3ip 
1S40;  J.  C.  T.  Otto.  Jetift,  1873  (io  Corpus  apohifekmim 
Ckri*Han&rum}i  vf,  H.  Diela,  Do^vffraphi  Qrad^  pp.  2£9- 
203,  Ct49-^e66,  BerLin,  1870.  Cooiiult:  Haraack,  C7#- 
MckUMe,  L  782-7S3,  ii.  2.  pp.  196-107;  idem,  Dsema,  u. 
196^  W.  Gaul,  Die  AbfasvumfttterhAUniMse  der  peevdoj^iM^ 
tini9chen  Cohufrtatio  od  Grtrcoe^  Berlin^  190<1';  A.  F.  di 
PauM.  Bie  Irri^io  dea  Metmia*,  Piiderbom,  1007^  N^n- 
der,  Chrittian  Churdt,  i.  673;  Schaff*  ChHaiian  Chwch, 
ii,  741-^742;  Ceillier,  A^Oeur*  *iMT*t»  vi,  332-533;  KrOger, 
BiMery,  pp.  1 37-1 38. 

HERMmjARDp  ap"man"zhar',  AIME  LOUIS; 
Swiss  Reformed;  b.  at  V^vey  (11  m.  e^.e.  of 
Laufianne)  Nov-  7,  1S17;  d.  at  Lausanne  Dec.  11  ^ 
190O.  He  wna  educated  at  Lausanne ^  and,  after 
bein^  a  teacher  in  Russia,  France^  and  Germany 
for  several  years,  resided  fij^t  at  Geneva  and  later 
at  Lausanne,  dividing  his  time  between  teaehing 
aod  historical  and  hibUographical  researches.  After 
thirty  yeara  of  labor  he  bei^an  to  publish  the  corre- 
ipondeuoe  of  the  French  Reformei^  and  carried  it 
doim  to  1544  under  the  title  Correspondafwe  de& 


riformMeurs  dans  les  pays  de  langv^  frauQaise 
rfi^umUie  d  publUe  avec  d'autres  leUrcB  Telaliws  d  ia 
rifortm  €t  des  noim  hiMoriqti^s  ei  biagraphiquea  (9 
vols,,  Geneva,  1866-97).  Many  of  the  letters  are 
printed  for  the  first  time,  and  aU  of  them  are  care- 
fully collated  and  fumiahed  with  copious  notes, 
which  render  the  ©tlition  invaluable.  It  is  one  of 
the  monumental  works  of  French  Protestant 
scholarship.  That  it  could  not  have  been  carried 
at  least  down  t<3  the  d^th  of  Calvin  is  a  calamity. 

HERMIT  (late  Lat  eremila,  Gk.  eremites,  "an 
eremite,  one  living  alone/'  from  eT^rmtg^  *'  desolate^ 
solitajy  "):  C!>ne  who  abandons  society  and  lives 
alone,  especially  in  a  desert,  Li  rehgious  usage  the 
word  is  applied  tx>  a  Christian  who,  fleeing  from 
persecution  or  aecking  what  was  beheved  to  be  the 
more  perfect  life,  retired  to  a  lonely  place  and  there 
led  a  Ufe  of  contemplation  and  aseetieism.  Such 
bermita  were  cspeciaUy  common  in  the  early  time 
in  the  desert  of  Egypt,    See  Monasticism, 

HERMIT  ORDERS:  A  name  given  to  religious 
orders  whose  memliera  lived  more  or  less  isolatad 
from  one  another,  such  as  the  Agonizanta  {q-v.), 
the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine  or  Augustinian  Her- 
mita  (see  Augusitkians),  the  CamaldoUtes,  the 
CarmeUtes,  the  Carthusians,  the  Celestines,  the 
Hieronymites,  the  Servites  (qq.v.),  the  Order  of 
Vallombrosa  (see  Gualbbeto,  Giovanni),  and  the 
Willi  ami  tes  (q.v,), 

HERMOGElfES,  her-mej'e-ntB:  A  teacher  ol 
Gnostic  tendency  at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Tertullian  wrote  two  treatiaes  against  him— th© 
AdversM^  HGrmogen^emt  which  is  still  extant,  and  D^ 
causa  anim^r. ,  which  is  lo6t.  He  mentions  and  quotes 
from  him  in  several  other  places  (Adv,  Vaienti- 
nianoSf  xvi^i  De  jn-cescriptiane  fuEr^icorumf  xxx., 
xxxiii.;  De  m&nogamia^  xvi.)»  According  to  Eus©- 
biuB  {HiMt.  ecd.,  IV.j  ixiv.  1),  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch  wrote  against  a  heretic^  teaeher  named 
Hermogenes,  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Hippolytui 
(PhiimLiphume,  VIIL,  iv,  17),  Theodoret  (//or. 
fabularum  compendium,  L  IB),  Philastrius  (HtEr,^ 
xlivO'j  and  Augustine  (Htsr.,  xli).  Mosheim  and 
Walch  have  attempted  to  find  in  these  references 
two  heretics  of  the  same  name;  but  this  is  imlikely. 
It  is  better  to  suppose  with  Tillemont  and  Ha  mack 
that  the  earlier  life  of  Heimogenes  was  ?pent  in  tha 
East^  where  Theophilus  wrote  against  him  between 
181  and  191^  and  that  then  he  migrated  to  Carthage, 
where  Tertullian  wrote  \um  treatises  in  206  or  207 
according  to  Uhlhorn  (Hesselberg  gives  205;  N6l- 
dechen,  202).  He  did  not  teach  a  thoroyghgoing 
Gnostic  system,  but,  probably  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  not  contradicting  the  Church's  faith,  at- 
tempted to  complete  it  by  certain  propositions 
t^ken  from  pliilosophy*  He  is  thus  not  to  be  reck- 
oned  among  the  Gnaitics  proper.  He  asserted  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  denied  the  creation  of  the 
world  out  of  nothing.  The  soul  was  material  and 
thus  mortal  by  nature,  and  obtained  immortaUty 
only  by  the  imparting  of  the  divine  spirit  springing 
from  the  substance  of  God.  What  the  Fathers 
tell  of  his  christological  errors  is  vague  ^  Augustine 
and  Philastrius  reckon  him  among  the  Fatripaa^ 
sians*  (G.  UsLEOBNt.) 
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Bibuographt:  Harnack,  0€9ehichte,  i.  152-155,  200.  i.  1. 
pp.  534-535,  ii.  2,  pp.  281-282;  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hit- 
torie  der  KetMereien,  i.  552,  Leipsic,  1762;  J.  L.  von  Mos- 
heim,  CommentaHo  de  r^nu  Chriatianu,  p.  453,  Helmstadt, 
1753,  Eng.  transl.,  CommetUariea  on  (Ae  Affaira  <4  the 
ChriaHana  before  the  Time  of  ConatanHne  the  Cheat.  Lon- 
don, 1813-35;  C.  HeMelberg,  TertuUiana  Lehre,  Dorpat, 
1848;  A.  Hauck,  TertuUiana  Leben  und  Schriften,  pp. 
250  sqq..  Erlangen,  1877;  C.  P.  Caspari,  Kirchenhie- 
toriache  Anecdota,  pp.  225  sqq.,  Christiania,  1883;  KrOcer, 
Hiatorv,  paaaim;    DCB,   iu.   1-3;  KL,  v.  1000-02. 

HERMON:  The  Old  Testament  name  for  a  moim- 
tain  which  bounded  the  Amorite  kingdom  of  Og 
on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  8;  iv.  48)  and  also  the 
territory  of  East  Manasseh  (Josh.  xii.  1).  It  must 
therefore  be  sought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dan  and 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  Targums  on  Deut. 
iii.  9  and  Cant.  iv.  8  call  it  fur  talgoy  "  Snow  moim- 
tain/'  corresponding  with  Jabal  al-Talj,  the  modem 
name  of  the  mountain  north  of  the  Jordan  sources 
and  east  of  the  Wadi  al-Taim.  According  to 
Deut.  iii.  9  the  Phenician  name  was  Siryon  and  the 
Amoritic  name  Senir,  the  latter  corresponding  with 
the  Assyrian  Saniru  where  Shalmaneser  II.  defeated 
Hazael  of  Damascus  and  denoting  the  Anti-Lebanon 
range,  applied  therefore  to  Hermon  as  connected 
on  the  north  with  Anti-Lebanon.  The  Siyon  of 
Deut.  iv.  48  is  suspected  to  be  a  mistake  for  Siryon, 
The  Hebrew  name,  Jfermim,  comes  from  a  root 
meaning  to  be  forbidden,  implying  that  the  moun- 
tain in  early  times  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  or 
holy  place. 

The  main  body  of  the  moimtain  runs  north  and 
south,  with  the  highest  point  very  near  the  middle; 
to  the  south  it  slopes  to  the  Jordan  sources,  the 
upper  portion  falling  off  to  the  Nahr  Banias.  It 
therefore  overlooks  on  the  south  the  upper  Jordan 
valley  and  the  table-land  of  the  Jaulan.  On  the 
north  its  sunmiit  sinks  to  a  highland  3,600-4,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  east  and  southeast  sides 
are  abrupt,  the  western  and  northwestern  sides 
slope  more  gradually.  On  the  Sununit  is  a  small 
table-land  435  yards  in  diameter,  from  which  rise 
three  peaks,  two  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west. 
The  one  on  the  southeast  still  shows  traces  of  ruins, 
which  from  their  character  suggest  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  a  sanctuary,  in  all  probability  belong- 
ing to  the  sun-god. 


The  formation  of  the  moimtain  is  limestone,  with 
outbreaks  of  basalt  both  on  the  east  and  the  west 
At  Mejdel  al-Shems  the  lower  Syrian  Jura  rocks 
come  to  the  surface.  The  upper  part  is  either 
entirely  bare  and  decomposed  into  rubble  by  at- 
mospheric influences,  or  in  places  clothed  with 
low  shrubs.  At  an  elevation  of  about  3,750  feet 
there  is  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  partly  Gis,  partly 
fruit-trees,  with  stretches  of  tragacanths  and  shrubs. 
On  the  lower  slopes  vineyards  are  numerous,  at 
least  on  the  western  and  southern  sides.  The  win- 
ter snow-line  begins  at  an  elevation  of  3,250  feet; 
but  the  sunmier  sun  melts  all  away  except  in  the 
deep  clefts.  The  upper  portions  are  hollowed  out 
into  undei^groimd  reservoirs  which  furnish  the 
sources  of  the  streams  of  the  re^on,  particularly 
of  the  Jordan.  The  region  is  noted  for  its  re- 
freshing dew  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3)  and  for  its  wealth 
of  animal  life  (Cant.  iv.  8).  The  western  slopes 
support  great  flocks  of  goats. 

Only  the  western  and  southern  slopes  have  his- 
toric significance.  Peoples  passed  by  its  northern 
sides  to  live  at  the  south;  so  the  early  Amorites 
and  Hivites  (Josh.  xi.  3),  the  Itureans  in  the  second 
pre-Christian  century,  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy  the  Druses,  all  of  whom  have  left  traces  in  the 
present  religions  of  the  region.  B^-hermon  is  to 
be  sought  at  the  eastern  or  southeastern  foot  (I 
Chron.  v.  23),  and  denotes  a  sanctuary,  peiiiaps  the 
Paneion  of  the  Greeks,  the  modem  Banias.  Baal- 
gad,  also  a  holy  place,  lay  in  the  Lebanon  valley 
north  or  northwest  of  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  17).  Mix- 
pah  is  probably  to  be  sought  on  the  west  slope 
(Josh.  xi.  3,  8).  (H.  Guthb.) 

Biblioobaprt:  Reland,  Palaeatina,  pp.  323  aqq.;  J.  L. 
Porter,  Five  Yeara  in  DofiuMcia,  i.  287  aqq.,  London, 
1855;  C.  R.  Condor,  Tent  Work  in  PaleaUne,  chap.  viii.. 
New  York,  1880;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  vol.  ii..  New  York,  1882;  The  Survey  of  Weaiem 
Paieatine,  Jeruaalem,  published  by  the  PEF,  London, 
1884;  J.  Q.  Wetzstein,  Daa  hatandiache  Giebekfebirge,  pp. 
9-13,  Leipsio,  1884;  F.  Noetling,  Der  Jura  am  Hermon, 
Stuttgart.  1887;  G.  E.  Post,  The  Flora  of  Syria,  Pal- 
eatine  and  Sinai,  Beirut,  1896;  K.  Baedeker.  Palea- 
Hne  and  Syria,  New  York,  1906.  Robinson,  BibU- 
cal  Reaearchea,  iii.  357;  DB,  ii.  352-353;  BB,  ii. 
2021-23;  JE,  vi.  355-356;  and  the  literature  under 
Babhan. 


Genealogical  Table. 
I.  Herod  the  Great. 

Ancestry  and  Youth  (5  1). 
The  Winning  of  His  Kingdom  ($  2). 
First  Period  of  His  Reign,  37-27  B.C. 
(5  3). 


HEROD  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

Second  Period,  27-14  B.C.  (5  4). 
Third  Period,  14-4  B.C.  (§  5). 
Personal  Characteristics  (§  6). 
II.  His  Family. 
Archelaus  (SI). 
Herod  Antipas  ($  2). 


The  Herods  were  an  Idumean  family  whose  prom- 
inence began  under  Antipas,  was  enhanced  under 
liis  son  Antipater,  and  reached  its  height  under  his 
son  Herod,  called  the  Great.  This  family  succeeded 
the  Hasmoneans  in  the  temporal  control  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  in  power  during  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  period  of  the  founding  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

I.  Herod  the  Great :  By  his  historian,  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  Herod  was  declared  to  be  of  pure  Jewish 
stock,  while  the  story  current  in  Jewish  and  Jewish- 
('hristian  circles  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the 


Herod  Philip  ($  3). 

Agrippa  I.  (5  4). 

Herod  of  Chalds,    Aristobulus,  and 

Agrippa  II.  (S  5). 
Herod  Philip,  Herodias,  Salome,  Ber> 

nice,  Drusilla  (S  6). 

son  of  a  temple  slave  of  Ascalon.  His  real  ancestry 
is  given  in  the   accompanying  genealogical  table. 

His  family  had  note  among  his  own 
I.  Ancestry  people,  who  had  been  Judaized  under 
and  Youth.  John   Hyrcanus     (see   Hasmoneans). 

His  ambition  and  energy  were  legit- 
imate heritages  from  his  forbears.  His  grand- 
father and  his  father  had  gained  influence  with  the 
government  of  the  Jews  before  they  had  received 
part  in  that  government.  Antipater  had  become 
the  counselor  of  the  weak  Hyrcanus  II.,  had  as- 
sisted Caesar  in  the  latter*s  campaign  against  Egypt, 
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had  been  given  recognition  as  a  sort  of  procurator 
over  Judea,  and  had  been  awarded  Roman  citizen- 
ship. From  his  marriage  with  the  Arabian  Cypros 
there  were  four  sons,  Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph,  and 
Phreroras,  and  a  daughter  Salome.  For  Herod  an 
Essene  named  Menahem  prophesied  the  kingship. 
When  Herod  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  his 
father  had  him  made  governor  of  Galilee,  where  he 
showed  his  energy  by  capturing  a  brigand  and  ex- 
ecuting him.  During  a  contest  with  the  sanhedrin 
over  prerogatives,  Sextus  Csesar  appointed  him 
governor  of  Coele-Syria  (q.v.),  while  the  kingship 
was  also  promised  to  him. 

Herod's  standing  with  the  people  was  very  in- 
secure, and  after  the  withdrawal  of  Cassius  a  revolt 
resulted  in  which  Antigonus  Matta- 

3.  The       thias,  son  of  Aristobulus,  assisted  by 

Winning  BCarion  of  Tyre,  attempted  to  assert 
of  His      his   rights   to   the   throne.     Herod's 

Kingdom,  energy  was  too  great,  however,  and 
Marion  was  compelled  to  retreat^  while 
Antigonus  was  defeated.  To  improve  his  status 
Herod  divorced  his  wife  Doris  and  sent  away  her  son 
Antipater,  betrothing  himself  to  Mariamne,  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus,  thus  entering  the  family  of 
the  Hasmoneans.  It  seemed  as  if  his  plans  were 
defeated  when  the  Republicans,  with  whose  party 
he  had  been  affiliated,  were  beaten  by  Antony  and 
Octavian  at  Philippi.  But  Antony  was  favorably 
inclined  toward  Herod  on  accoimt  of  earlier  hos- 
pitable relationship  with  Antipater.  A  crisis  was 
precipitated  through  an  attack  of  the  Parthians 
during  which  Phasael,  who  had  been  made  king  of 
Jerusalem,  committed  suicide  and  another  brother 
of  Herod  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  while 
Antigonus  was  placed  on  the  throne.  Herod  fled  to 
Rome,  gained  the  help  of  Antony  and  Augustus,  and 
was  declared  by  the  Senate  king  of  Judea — a  king- 
dom which  had  yet  to  be  won.  He  landed  in 
Ptolemais,  speedily  collected  a  considerable  army 
of  Jews  and  foreigners,  and  gradually  gained  the 
mastevy.  A  decisive  victory  over  Antigonus  at 
Isana  in  Samaria  opened  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 
While  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were  under  way 
Herod  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne; 
this  done,  he  returned,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Romans  took  the  city  within  three  months.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  his  allies  he  began  his  reign,  which 
falls  into  three  periods. 

The  first  period  was  one  of  contest  with  dangers 

without  and  within.    He  excited  mistrust  by  getting 

rid  of  forty-five  of  the  adherents  of 

3.  First  Antigonus.  The  aged  Hyrcanus  caused 
Period  of  him  anxiety,  so  he  had  him  brought 
His  Reign,  to  the  court  where  he  could  keep  him 
37-27  B.C.  under  observation.  Through  the  in- 
trigues of  his  mother-in-law  Alexandra 
with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  was  compelled  to 
set  aside  a  Babylonian  Jew  whom  he  had  made  high 
priest  in  favor  of  Aristobulus,  then  seventeen  years 
old,  consequently  his  mistrust  of  them  was  strength- 
ened and  grew,  especially  after  their  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  flight.  The  favor  of  the  people  for 
Aristobulus  openly  manifested  led  Herod  to  have 
him  drowned  in  a  bath  (35  B.C. ).  He  was  summoned 
to  answer  for  this  before  Antony,  but  escaped  with- 


out punishment.  During  this  journey  he  left 
Mariamne  in  care  of  his  uncle  Joseph  with  instruc- 
tions to  kill  Mariamne  in  case  the  trial  went  against 
him.  She  learned  this  and  her  love  for  him  turned 
to  hate.  Joseph  had  married  his  sister  Salome, 
who  charged  him  before  Herod  with  misconduct 
with  Mariamne,  and  Joseph  was  executed.  Cleo- 
patra, drawn  into  these  family  difficulties,  desired 
to  have  possession  of  Palestine;  Antony,  therefore, 
compelled  Herod  to  cede  to  her  the  rich  district 
aroimd  Jericho  and  pay  her  tribute  for  it.  She  also 
brought  it  about  that  Herod  was  commanded  by 
Antony  to  assail  a  king  of  the  Arabs  who  had  not 
paid  the  tribute  due  to  her.  This,  however,  he 
tinned  to  advantage.  His  troops,  dispirited  by  an 
earthquake,  he  encouraged  to  tibe  attack  and  won 
a  notable  victory.  This  campaign  kept  him  from 
participation  in  the  defeat  of  Antony  and  won  him 
the  favor  of  Augustus.  After  putting  Hyrcanus  out 
of  the  way,  he  went  to  pay  court  to  Augustus  at 
Rhodes,  and  the  latter  assured  to  him  his  kingdom. 
Services  rendered  to  Augustus  during  his  march 
to  Egypt  resulted  in  the  material  enlargement  of 
that  kingdom.  But  during  his  absence  at  Rhodes 
he  had  given  Mariamne  into  the  charge  of  a  certain 
Iturean  named  Soemus  with  the  same  conmiand 
as  he  had  given  to  Joseph,  with  the  result  that 
Mariamne  learned  also  of  this  second  offense  against 
her.  Again  Salome  instilled  into  Herod's  mind 
suspicions  against  his  wife,  Soemus  was  put  to  death, 
Mariamne  was  tried  and  also  condemned  to  death. 
Dining  excesses,  in  which  he  sought  to  drown 
recollection  of  the  wife  he  had  so  passionately  loved 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  another's 
possessing  her,  reports  came  of  intrigues  of  Alex- 
andra to  supplant  him,  and  he  had  her  put  to  death 
as  well  as  Coistobar,  the  second  husband  of  Salome. 
Thus  his  dangerous  foes  were  removed,  and  political 
as  well  as  domestic  difficulties  vanished  from  his 
path  (27  B.C.). 

The  second  period  was  marked  by  great  building 
operations  and  by  displays  of  wealth  and  magnif- 
icence. He  erected  a  theater  in  Jeru- 
4.  Second  salem  in  which,  and  in  the  amphi- 
Period,  theater  constructed  in  the  valley, 
27-14  B.C.  were  celebrated  every  fourth  year  the 
deeds  of  Csesar.  All  this  so  offended 
the  Jews  that  ten  Arameans  conspired  to  kill  the 
king  in  the  amphitheater,  but  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered and  the  plotters  executed.  His  policy  then 
was  to  prevent  rebellion.  His  palace  overawed 
the  upper  city,  and  the  fortress  of  Antonia  menaced 
the  temple  and  its  district.  Samaria  he  named 
Sebaste,  intending  to  fortify  it,  and  built  CsBsarea 
on  the  site  of  Straton's  Tower.  After  he  had  in- 
timidated the  people  with  these  and  other  fortifica- 
tions, a  famine  gave  him  opportunity  to  attempt  to 
win  the  people  over  by  liberaHty  and  practical 
measures  of  relief  with  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
again  his  works  of  display.  Before  his  marriage 
with  a  second  Mariamne,  daughter  of  a  priest,  he 
built  a  beautiful  palace  for  himself  in  the  upper  city 
and  also  the  castle  named  after  himself  the  Hero- 
dium.  He  also  extended  the  works  at  Cssarea. 
Herod  gave  assistance  to  JEiiuB  Gallus,  proconsul 
of  Egypt,  in  an  Arabian  campaign,  sent  his  sons  by 
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the  first  Mariamne  to  Rome  where  Csesar  received 
them  at  court,  and  shortly  after  granted  to  Herod 
Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Auranitis.  Herod  visited 
Agrippa  in  Mytilene  and  waited  upon  Augustus  on 
the  latter's  visit  to  Syria,  receiving  such  favor  that 
Josephus  has  left  it  on  record  that,  after  Agrippa, 
Augustus  regarded  no  one  so  highly  as  Herod,  and 
after  Augustus  Agrippa  regarded  no  one  as  highly 
as  Herod.  Augustus  added  to  Herod's  dominions 
the  territory  from  Ulatha  on  the  sea  to  Panias  at 
the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  made  his  brother 
Phreroras  tetrarch,  in  acknowledgment  of  which 
Herod  built  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  emperor  at 
Panias.  A  system  of  espionage  was  established, 
meetings  were  forbidden,  meeting  for  converse  in 
the  street  became  unlawful.  Even  his  final  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Jews  by  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  was  new  ground  for 
suspicion,  only  allayed  after  the  progress  had  been 
well  advanced.  These  and  like  deeds  embittered 
the  Jews  against  him,  and  this  hatred  he  vainly 
attempted  to  remove  by  remission  of  taxes.  Yet 
his  favor  with  the  Romans  he  used  to  gain  ad- 
vantages for  the  nation  and  when  he  obtained 
further  remission  of  taxes  he  finally  won  the  ap- 
plause of  the  people.  He  then  was  at  the  sunmiit 
of  his  fame. 

The  third  period  of  Herod's  reign  is  marked  by 
the  decline  of  his  good  fortune.  His  two  sons  by 
the  Maccabean  Mariamne,  Aristobulus 
5.  Third  and  Alexander,  were  two  descendants 
Period,  of  the  extirpated  family  who  aroused 
14-4  B.C.  anew  his  earlier  distrust  and  enmity. 
He  had  attempted  to  obliterate  all 
causes  of  trouble  by  marrying  Aristobulus  to  his 
sister's  daughter  Berenice,  and  Alexander  to  Gla- 
phyra,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia.  During 
his  journey  to  Agrippa  (14  B.C.)  the  two  princes  had 
treated  Salome  and  Phreroras  with  haughtiness  and 
had  given  utterance  to  imprudent  remarks  about 
the  murder  of  their  mother.  To  intimidate  them 
from  possible  revenge  Herod  recalled  to  the  court 
his  son  Antipater  by  his  first  wife  Doris.  This  son 
at  once  began  to  intrigue  against  his  half-brother 
with  such  effect  that  Herod  took  them  both  to  Rome 
to  complain  against  them  to  Cssar,  who  brought 
about  a  reconciliation,  which  was,  however,  only 
on  the  surface.  Herod  then  busied  himself  with 
building  operations  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  members  of  his  family,  and  with  great 
liberality  made  contributions  to  many  cities  out- 
side his  domains  in  favor  of  Greek  customs  and 
celebrations,  not  excluding  largess  for  the  Olympic 
games.  While  this  brought  him  celebrity  of  a 
pleasant  sort  from  the  outside  world,  it  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews.  The  atmosphere  of  his  own 
court  was  unwholesome,  where  resided  not  only 
Nicolas  of  Damascus  and  his  brother  Ptolemy,  but 
the  numerous  wives  of  the  king  and  a  host  t)f 
eunuchs  and  disreputable  persons.  Intrigue  was 
in  the  air,  and  the  palace  inmates  became  involved. 
Herod  trusted  no  one.  By  the  device  of  Antipater 
suspicion  was  directed  against  Alexander,  whose 
adherents  were  put  to  torture.  Alexander  himself 
was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  his  father-in- 
law  was  j ust  able  to  save  him.     But  Salome  renewed 


her  intrigues,  aided  by  Eurycles,  a  worthless  Lace- 
dsemonian,  and  both  sons  by  Mariamne  were 
executed,  7  B.C.  Meanwhile  an  attempt  of  Herod's 
against  a  band  of  brigands  had  incensed  the  em- 
peror, who  sent  a  sharp  rebuke  to  Herod.  The 
latter  succeeded  in  placating  the  emperor  through 
Nicolas  of  Damascus,  and  was  given  a  free  hand  in 
dealing  with  his  sons,  with  the  result  stated  above. 
Herod  named  Antipater  as  his  successor,  and  sent 
him  with  the  will  to  Rome.  Hardly  had  this  been 
done  when  it  came  out  through  the  death  of  Phre- 
roras that  Antipater  had  planned  to  poison  Herod. 
Herod  revoked  his  will ;  he  named  Antipas,  son  of 
Malthace,  his  successor,  and  caused  the  execution 
of  Antipater.  In  the  joy  of  the  prospect  of  speedy 
release  from  Herod's  tyranny  through  the  fatal 
disease  from  which  he  was  then  suffering,  the  people 
were  easily  induced  to  tear  down  from  the  temple 
gate  the  eagle  which  crowned  it.  But  Herod  was 
sufficiently  well  to  have  the  instigators  of  the  deed 
burned  alive.  His  death  occurred  soon  afterward, 
in  the  year  4  b.c.  He  had  given  orders  that  the 
noblest  in  the  land  should  be  slain  at  his  death  in 
order  that  sincere  mourning  should  take  place  when 
he  died.  His  final  will  directed  that  his  son  Arche- 
laus  should  be  king,  Antipas  was  to  have  the 
tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Persea,  and  Philip  that  of 
Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Panias. 

Herod  was  possessed  of  a  powerful  physique,  un- 
common strength  of  intellect  and  will,  keen  powers 
of  observation,  quickness  in  seizing  the  points  of  a 

situation,  presence  of  mind,  cleverness 

6.  Personal  in  choosing  his  means  for  his  purposes. 

Character-  undaunted  coiu'age,  and  unfailing  en- 

istics.      ergy — ^a  union  of  qualities  which  fitted 

him  for  action  in  a  manner  seldom 
attained.  With  Josephus  one  must  also  credit  him 
with  good  nature  and  magnanimity,  and  conse- 
quently must  not  attribute  all  his  actions  to  selfish- 
ness and  ambition.  This  is  evident  even  in  his 
interest  in  Greek  culture  and  his  efforts  to  fiurther 
its  progress  in  Palestine.  On  the  othei  hand,  he 
was  entirely  lacking  in  a  sense  of  duty  from  the 
standpoint  of  ethics.  Thus  no  regard  for  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  for  their  hopes  deterred  him 
from  maintaining  a  friendship  with  the  powei  most 
hostile  to  those  hopes,  and  he  was  only  a  heartless, 
tyrannical,  and  suspicious  savage.  So  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  reign,  his  extension  of  his  kingdom 
so  as  to  equal  that  of  David,  his  display  of  wealth 
and  magnificence,  his  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  his 
beneficence  to  heathen  which  elevated  the  Jewish 
name  outside  Palestine — all  which  seemed  to  realize 
Messianic  prophecy — was  after  all  only  a  caricature 

of  it.  (F.  SiBPFHRT.) 

n.  His  Family :  Archelaus  (4  B.C.-6  a.d.),  the  son 

of  Herod  by  Malthace,  was  by  the  will  of  his  father 

to  receive  the  title  and  Judea,  Samaria, 

I.  Arche-   and  Idumea.     But,  inasmuch  as  that 

laus.       will  was  not  valid  imtil  confirmed  by 

Augustus,  he  declined  to  assume  the 

title  of  king,  though  hailed  as  such  by  the  courtiers. 

To  the  people  he  promised,  from  a  throne  erected 

in  the  temple  enclosure,  fair  and  equitable  dealing. 

The  Jews  at  once  made  demand  for  a  reduction  of 

some  taxes  and  abolition  of  others,  release  of  pris- 
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oners,  deposition  of  the  high  priest  Josar,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Gentiles.  A  further  demand  was 
punishment  of  those  who  had  urged  the  death  of 
the  persons  who  had  led  in  the  destruction  of  the 
eagle  over  the  gate  of  the  temple.  To  some  of  these 
demands  Archelaus  could  not  make  definite  answer, 
and  by  temporizing  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
population,  at  the  time  augmented  by  the  Passover 
pilgrims.  Some  of  his  guards  were  attacked,  and  a 
m^\6e  was  precipitated  in  which  some  3,000  people 
fell  in  the  streets.  He  went  to  Rome  with  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  as  his  advocate,  where  he,  Antipas, 
Philip,  and  deputations  of  Jews  who  asked  for  direct 
Roman  rule  as  against  the  Herods  pleaded  their 
causes  before  Augustus.  The  emperor  sustained  the 
wiU,  except  in  some  small  particulars  and  in  with- 
holding the  title  of  king  and  substituting  that  of 
ethnarch  until  Archelaus  should  prove  his  fitness 
for  it.  While  Archelaus  was  away  the  spirit  of 
discontent  spread  throughout  the  land,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  fanatics,  brigands,  would-be  messiahs, 
and  aspirants  for  the  kingship  involved  nearly  the 
whole  country  with  the  Romans,  who  plundered 
the  temple  treasury.  Archelaus  inherited  from  his 
father  a  love  for  beautiful  buildings,  and  the  wars 
had  destroyed  so  much  that  he  had  ample  scope  for 
restoration.  He  rebuilt  the  palace  at  Jericho  and 
built  a  new  city  which  he  called  Archelais  (12 
m.  n.  of  Jericho),  after  himself.  His  conduct  was 
violent,  arbitrary,  and  capricious,  especially  in 
his  frequent  removal  of  the  high  priests.  He 
outraged  public  opinion  seriously  by  marrying 
Glaphyra,  the  widow  of  his  half-brother  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  she  had  borne  children,  while 
at  her  marriage  with  Archelaus  her  first  hus- 
band was  still  living.  After  nine  years  of  the 
rule  of  Archelaus  the  Jews  exposed  the  barbarous- 
ness  and  tyranny  of  his  dealings  to  Augustus,  who, 
in  6  A.D.,  banished  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  seques- 
trated his  property,  and  annexed  his  dominions  to 
the  province  of  Syria. 

Herod  Antipas  (4  B.C.-39  a.d.),  also  a  son  of 
Herod  by  Malthace,  was  given  Galilee  and  Peraja 
and  the  title  of  ethnarch  by  his 
2.  Herod  father's  will.  He  is  improperly  called 
Antipas.  king  in  Mark  vi.  14,  possibly  as  a 
reflection  of  the  popular  terminology, 
and  correctly  ethnarch  in  Matt.  xiv.  1,  Luke  iii.  19. 
He  preserved  the  peace  in  his  dominions,  was  toler- 
ated by  Augustus,  and  was  a  favorite  with  Tiberius. 
Inheriting  with  his  brothers  a  fondness  for  display, 
especially  in  public  buildings,  he  restored  Sepporis, 
the  capital  of  Galilee,  and  built  Tiberias  near  the 
hot  springs  of  Emmaus  and  erected  tliere  a  palace. 
As  part  of  the  site  was  on  a  burial  ground  it  was 
unclean  for  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  settle  there. 
It  was  therefore  largely  settled  by  foreigners  and 
Hellenized.  He  rebuilt  Livias,  afterward  Julias, 
on  the  site  of  Beth-haram,  and  adorned  Machwrus, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Excessively  cunning  (of. 
Luke  xiii.  32),  shrewd  and  astute,  a  pagan  at  heart, 
he  was  superstitious  and  sensitive.  In  27  a.d.  he 
went  to  Rome,  saw  there  the  beautiful  and  ambitious 
Herodias,  his  own  niece  and  already  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother.  Herod  Philip,  and  although  he  had 
a  wife  living,  he  proposed  marriage  to  her.     By 


divorcing  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  and 
marrying  Herodias  he  aroused  the  anger  and  caused 
the  denunciation  of  John  the  Baptist  and  inflamed 
with  anger  Aretas,  by  whom  some  years  afterward 
he  was  disastrously  defeated  (36  a.d.).  When  Jesus 
was  brought  before  him  for  judgment,  according  to 
Luke  xxiii.  7-15,  he  avoided  pronouncing  decision, 
probably  having  in  mind  his  own  mental  sufifering 
after  his  execution  of  the  Baptist.  On  the  advice 
of  the  ambitious  Herodias,  Antipas  went  to  Rome 
to  sue  for  the  title  of  king.  Agrippa  anticipated 
his  arrival  there  with  charges  of  disloyalty  to  CsBsar 
in  that  he  had  provided  equipment  for  70,000  men 
in  Galilee.  This  was  really  intended  for  a  war  of 
revenge  on  Aretas;  but  Caligula  would  hear  no 
explanation,  banished  him  to  Lyons,  and  gave  his 
territory  to  Agrippa  (39  a.d.). 

Herod  Philip  (4  B.C.-34  a.d.),  son  of  Herod  by 
Cleopatra,  received  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 

Gaulanitis,  Panias,and  Iturea,  a  region 

3.  Herod     large  in  area  but  poor  in  resources  and 

Philip.       inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 

Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Syrians,  with 
Scythopolis  as  the  capital.  Philip  was,  however, 
the  worthiest  of  the  sons  of  Herod  and  the  man  for  a 
diflicult  place.  For  his  people  he  did  the  best  pos- 
sible economically  and  administratively.  The  result 
was  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity  during  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  his  rule  altogether  new  to  his 
people.  Like  all  the  Herods,  he  was  im- Jewish  in 
his  tastes,  he  employed  images  on  his  coins,  and 
built  shrines  for  Greek  deities.  He  n&ade  his  capital 
at  Panias,  where  he  built  Ceesarea  Philippi,  enlarged 
Bethsaida  and  called  it  Julias  after  the  dau^ter  of 
Augustus.  He  was  only  once  married,  to  Salome, 
daughter  of  Herodias.  At  his  death  his  territories 
were  included  in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  in  37 
given  to  Agrippa. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.  (37  A.D.-44  a.d.),  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus  by  Bemice,  Herod's  niece  and  daughter  of 

Salome,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the 
4,  Agrippa  L  Great  and   Mariamne  the   Maccabee, 

Uved  in  Rome  till  37  a.d.,  when  CaUg- 
ula  came  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  had  nuirried 
Cypros,  who  bore  to  him  Agrippa  II.,  Drusus,  Ber- 
nicc,  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla,  had  had  a  checkered 
career,  been  dissipated,  exhausted  his  means,  bor- 
rowed recklessly,  become  an  adventurer,  but  had 
the  good  fortune  to  become  the  friend  of  CaUgula. 
The  imprudently  expressed  vnsh  that  Tiberius  might 
be  succeeded  by  Caligula  was  reported  to  Tiberius, 
who  thereupon  threw  him  into  prison.  Six  months 
later  (37  a.d.)  CaUgula  succeeded  Tiberius,  and  to 
Agrippa  were  given  the  tetrarchies  of  Phihp  and 
Lysanias  (cf.  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Gospel  History ^ 
Edinburgh,  1869,  pp.  143-146).  In  40  a.d.  by  his 
astuteness  and  influence  he  induced  the  mad  C^ig- 
ula,  just  then  bent  on  setting  his  statue  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  force  if  necessary,  to  forego 
his  design,  and  thus  a  collision  between  Jews  and 
Romans  was  avoided.  On  the  assassination  of 
Caligula  in  41  Agrippa  was  able  to  render  timely 
and  valuable  aid  to  Claudius  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  addition  of  Judea  and  Samaria  to  his  dominions, 
when  he  became  the  ruler  of  a  domain  as  large  as 
his  grandfather's.    His  reign  lasted  but  three  years 
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ionger,  but  imtft  liappy  otie  for  his  subjects.  When 
at  Jerusalem  he  observed  scrupulously  tiie  cere- 
monial law  and  became  beloved  even  by  the 
Pharisees,  though  he  patronised  Greek  culture  and 
games  outside  the  distinctively  Jewish  part  of  his 
realm.  The  persecution  of  Christiaos  (Acts  xii*  1-3) 
was  doubtless  a  part  of  his  general  policy  of  placa- 
ting the  Jewa.  At  his  death  the  Romans  regarded 
his  son  Agrippa,  then  only  ieventeen  yeara  of  age, 
as  yet  too  young  t<»  be  entrusted  ^ith  the  control 
of  so  difficult  an  aggregation  of  peoples  as  then  in- 
habited the  kingdom  which  had  been  hia  father's. 
Accordingly  Palestine  passed  over  wholly  into 
Roman  control  until  five  years  later,  when  it  was 
given  to  Agrippa  IL 

Herod  of  Chalcis,  own  brother  of  Agrippa  L,  was 

made  king  of  Chalcis  by  Claudius  on  the  latter 's 

acceeision  because  of  his  friendship  for 

5.  Ben>d  Agrippa.  His  son,  AristobuluSj  was 
of  Chaicis,  made  king  of  Chalcis  in  52^  of  Armenia 
Ariatobului,  Minor  in  55,  and  of  Armenia  Major  in 

and  61 .  His  wife  was  Salome,  daughter  of 
Agripj^a  IL  Herodias.  Agrippa  11,  {50-100  a,d.), 
son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was  appointed  by 
Claudius  king  of  Chalcis  after  his  uncle  Herod,  and 
had  control  of  the  temple  and  the  appointmeat  of 
the  high  priest.  He  sen'ed  the  Jew^a  by  having 
Ananias  the  high  priest  and  Ananus»  the  commander 
of  Joruaalem,  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  rebelion 
brought  by  the  Roman  Cumanus,  In  S3  a.d.  ha 
gave  up  Chalcis  and  took  the  tetrarchy  which  had 
belong^  to  Philips  and  later  was  given  by  Nero 
parta  of  Ptersea  and  Galilee,  He  was  adroit  and 
diplomatic,  gained  and  kept  favor  with  Jewish 
leaders,  in  spite  of  arbitrary  action  as  to  the  higb- 
priesthoodi  yet  in  the  Jewish  war  fought  on  the 
Roman  side. 

Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  the 

second  Mariamne  (of  Jerusalem),  was  left  out  of  the 

succession  owing  to  his  mother's  in^ 

6.  Herod    flyence  against  him,  lived  a  private  life 
Philip,      in  Rome,  was  the  husband  of  Herodias 

Herodias,  before  Antipas  married  her,  and  father 
Salome,  by  her  of  Salome  who  pleased  Antipas 
Bemice,  and  asked  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
Drusilla-  tist.  This  is  his  one  claim  to  distinc- 
tion. The  women  of  the  family  who 
figured  in  history  were  Herodias  (see  above^  I L,  J  2) : 
her  daughter  Salome,  who  Enarried,  firsti  Herod 
Philip  the  tetrarch,  and  then  Aristobulus,  son  of 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  to  the  latter  of  whom  she  bore 
three  children,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and  Aristobulus; 
fienuce,  oldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  T.,  who  married 
the  Herod  who  became  king  of  Chalcis  in  44  a.d., 
and  later  Polemon,  king  of  CiUcia  (she  is  the  Be  mice 
of  Acts  xxv.-3txvi,r  and  was  ehargpd  with  illicit 
relations  with  her  brother  Agrippa  I.  and  with  Titus, 
the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem);  and  Dru5illa»  yoimg- 
est  daugliter  of  Agrippa  I.  She  married  Asizus, 
king  of  Emesa,  deserted  her  husband,  and  married 
the  Gentile  Felix  the  Procurator^  and  had  a  son 
by  him,  Agrippa  (cf.  Acta  xxiv.  24).  The  other 
members  of  the  family  are  mentioned  in  the  gen^ 
ealogiHy  table.  Geo.  W.  GiLuonn. 

BHAloaaAFar:    Tbe  prindpftl   boutcim  »re  Joflephus,-^  Anf., 
XIV.-XX..  War,  i.  IQ-m  and  lh«  fncmenta  of  Nieolu 


of  DamMciu,  in  C.  MftUen  Fr^ifmxnti^  hUtaricorum  Crip- 
corwin.  ill.  343-164,  iv.  tt61-fl6^  Pjuia,  iS4lh-fll.  Of  later 
worku  tUei^  In  nothiug;  to  eompan)  with  BthUrer,  Ov- 
tehiehle,  L  3«(M!00,  707-735,  Etitf.  triMJ.,  L,  i.  400~ii. 
200,  325-344  {eontajnB  very  full  listi  of  Jiterftture^  etqw- 
ciaily  in  the  foot-note»,  whem  nourees  apd  later  dbcu*- 
83on3  an?  ii^meti).  In  general  the  »ubjeM:rt  is  treated  m  the 
warkm  on  the  biBtary  of  ihe  Jews,  pnrtii^uJarly  tbose  by 
Ewsid,  (jraiK,  Hitidg,  jitid  lieuati.  Coquult  further:  T. 
Lewin.  Fiuti  Mocri,  pp.  62-107,  Londcin,  lS65i  J.  Dei«n- 
bnurg,  Etwai  9ur  I'hUt.  .  .  ,  de  ta  Ptilemtine,  Fana,  1S67; 
F.  de  Sftulcy,  Hiai.  d'H^ode.  Pari*,  1867:  idem,  ^twie 
chronohoiqut  dfi  ia  tie  €t  di*  mt>nnai«d  dea  ,  .  ,  Affripjm 
I,  ei  11,^  jb.  1S69:  A.  Hau^rfrth,  NtuteMtam^nttiche  Zeitot- 
KhiciUe,  vol.  i.,  HeiddberK.  1868:  Bnum,  Die  JA6hne  det 
Htrod^M^  in  MonatMi^riit  /flr  GisKhiekim  ,  .  .  des  Jvdm- 
ikumM,  xxi,  IftTS:  idem.  AffHppa  //„  ib,  idx  {1870\  433- 
444,  520-648,  **  (1871),  13-28;  C  T.  Keim,  OttdUchtt 
J«*u  pan  Naiara^  vol.  i.,  Zurioh,  187^,  Eti*.  tran«l.,  Loo- 
don.  1870:  F.  W.  Madden.  Coint  &f  Oa  Jeum,  ib.  ISSl- 
J.  DeffltJnoH,  Ov?  Qaelten  deM  Jotepkua.  vol.  i..  Kiel  18S2; 
J*  Viekers,  Tht  HitL  «(f  Herod,  London,  IS^  (»  vindlc*- 
tion);  A.  Reritle.  Hemfe^  dtr  Qrea^e,  in  DeuUichei  Revue, 
1S83-  F.  W.  Fimx,  The  M erode,  Loiukj&,  J8S7;  DB,  ii. 
353-362;  EB.  ii,  2023^2;  JE,  vi.  36e-3a0. 

HERODIAKS:  A  Jewish  party  in  the  time  of 
Chiiat.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  in  con- 
nection 'with  the  Pharisees  as  enemies  of  Jesua 
(MatL  xxii,  16;  Mark  lii.  6,  xii.  13).  Those  who 
hold  with  some  of  the  Fathers  (Tertullian,  Philaa^ 
tinia,  Epiplmnius)  that  they  were  a  separate  Jewish 
sect  aiB  eertainly  wrong.  They  were  probably  & 
political  party,  "  the  adherents  of  Herod,"  ai 
Joeephus  called  them  (Anl,  XTV.,  k\\  10).  Th^ 
were  opposed  to  Christ,  since  they  misunderstood 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  his  kingdom. 

(F.  SiepfertJ 
BratJOOBAPHT:    C.  T.  KeLba«  Jt$vM  of  Nntaro,  iu.  157  aqq^* 

d  vols.,  Londoti,  1873-82;    E^  H«naD,  Lifr  of  Jeeus,  dup. 

mri.,  London,   n.d.:    DB.   ii.  362;    BB,   ii.  2043:    JE,  vi. 

360r  *iid,  in  genem),  works  on  the  life  of  Cbrist. 

HERRICK,  GEORGE  FREDERICK  r  Congrega- 
tional raisfiionary ;  b*  at  Milton,  Vt.,  Apr.  13^  1834. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Univereity  of  Vermont 
(1856)  and  Andover  Theological  SemtfiBry  (1859). 
Since  that  year  he  has  been  a  niissionaiy  of  the 
American  Board,  and  was  likei^ise  a  professor  in 
the  Mission  Theological  Seminary  in  1870-93, 
president  of  Anatoha  College  in  1S£K>"93,  and  joint 
sup>erintendent  of  the  publications  of  the  Turkiih 
branch  of  hia  eociety  in  1893-1903.  He  was  also  a. 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  translation  and 
revision  of  the  Bible  in  Turkish  in  1873-7S  and 
lSS3-85t  and  sole  responsible  editor  of  the  same 
undertaking  in  1898-1902.  Theologically  he  is  a 
conservati'Te  libeniL  He  has  written  in  English 
Life  of  He&.A,  T.  Pratt,  x\£.D.  (Chicago,  1890),  and 
in  Turkish  and  Armenian  works  on  "  Church 
History  "  (Ck>nfltantinople,  1873;  also  in  Greeo- 
Turysh,  1S91);  **  Natural  Theology"  (1886); 
"  Belief  and  Worship  "  (1886);  **  Introduction  to 
Old  Testament  History  and  Prophecy  "(1896;  both 
Turkish  and  Armenian);  Sunday -achool  notes  cov 
ering  the  moat  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  (189S- 
1907). 

HERRITES.     See  Milnnonitks. 

HERRMANN,  JOHAlllf  GEORG  WILHELM :  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Melkow,  near  Magdeburg, 
Dec.  6.  1846.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Halle  186ft-'70,  and  four  years  later,  after  acrving  in 
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the  Franco-Prussian  war,  became  privat-docent  at 
Marburg.  Since  1879  he  has  been  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  same  university,  and  has 
written  Gregorii  Nysaeni  aententicB  de  saliUe  adipis- 
cenda  (Halle,  1874);  Die  Religion  im  Verh&Unis 
mm  Welterkennen  und  zur  SitUichkeit  (1879);  Der 
Verkehr  der  Christen  mit  Gott,  im  Anschluss  an 
iMher  dargestelU  (Stuttgart,  1886);  Ethik  (Tubin- 
gen, 1901);  and  Die  sitUichen  Weissagungen  Jesu 
(Gfittingen,  1904). 


HERRNHUTy  HERRNHUTERS.  See  Unity 
OP  THE  Brethren;  Zinzendorf,  Nikglaus  Lud- 

WIG. 

HERSFELD  (HEROLVESFELD) :  A  town  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  Germany,  about  twenty-three  miles 
north  of  Fidda,  the  site  of  a  celebrated  abbey 
foimded  about  770  by  Archbishop  Lullus  of  Mainz. 
Charles  the  Great  placed  the  monastery  under  royal 
protection  and  conferred  upon  the  monks  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  election  of  their  abbot.  He  also 
bestowed  upon  it  extensive  territorial  possessions. 
During  the  lifetime  of  its  founder  the  monastery 
included  150  monks,  who  were  active  in  propagating 
Christianity  among  the  Saxons.  Literary  labor 
began  in  the  ninth  century,  the  most  important  pro- 
duction being  the  Hersfeld  chronicles,  now  lost, 
but  drawn  upon  by  the  compilers  of  the  chronicles 
of  Hildesheim,  Quedlinburg,  and  Weissenburg. 

At  Hersfeld,  in  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  Lam- 
bert (q.v.)  and  the  author  of  the  Liber  de  uniiate  ec- 
clesicB  conservanda,  according  to  some  Walram,  later 
bishop  of  Raumburg.  Beginning  with  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  town  gradually  freed  itself  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  abbey,  and  about  1371  placed  it- 
self imder  the  protection  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
which  was  conceded  by  the  abbot  in  1432.  The 
prosperity  of  the  abbey  declined;  and  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Abbot  Wolpert  in  1513  it  was  placed 
imder  the  abbot  of  Fulda  for  a  time.  Abbot  Krato 
(1517-56)  was  inclined  to  Lutheran  ideas,  but  the 
abbey  maintained  a  feeble  existence  until  the  death 
of  the  last  abbot,  Joachim  Roll,  in  1606.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse  kept  the  administration  in  his 
family  until  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the 
territory  of  the  abbey,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  was 
formally  incorporated  with  Hesse. 

Bibliography:  Lampertus,  De  inatitutione  H erveldensia 
ecclesice,  in  his  Opera,  Hanover,  1894;  idem.  Vita  Lulli,  in 
MGH,  Scnpt.,  XV.  1  (1887),  132;  Miracula  Wi^berti,  in 
MOII,  Script.,  iv  (1841),  224;  Rettberg,  KD,  i.  602; 
Hauck,  KD,  ii.  68. 

HERTZLER,  CHARLES  WttLIAM:  Methodist 
Episcopal;  b.  at  Burlington,  la.,  Feb.  22,  1867. 
He  studied  at  German  Wallace  College,  Berea,  O. 
(B.A.,  1889)  and  the  University  of  Berlin  (1892-93), 
and  held  pastorates  at  Peoria,  111.  (1889-91),  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1891-92).  After  his  return  from 
Germany  he  was  pastor  at  Jordan,  Minn.,  from  1893 
to  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  president  of  St. 
Paul's  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  a  position  which  he 
occupied  for  five  years.  Since  1900  he  ha^s  been  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  at  Nast  Theological 
Seminary,  Berea,  O. 

HERVJEUS  BRITO  (HERVJEUS  NATALIS; 
(Merr6  de  N^dellec):  Thomist  philosopher  and  theo- 


logian; b.  at  N^dellec,  Brittany;  d.  at  Narbonne 
Aug.,  1323.  He  studied  at  Paris,  entered  the 
Dominican  order,  became  provincial  for  France  in 
1309  and  general  of  his  order  in  1318. 

For  many  years  he  taught  scholastic  the(dogy 
and  philosophy.  As  a  moderate  Thomist,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Duns  Scotus.  In  opposition  to  the  univocal 
being  of  the  Scotists  he  maintained  that  the  reality 
of  individual  objects  depends  upon  that  backgroimd 
of  being  which  is  common  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  seemed  to  incline  toward  nominalism  in 
his  view  that  universals,  though  they  have  their 
basis  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  subjective.  In 
particular  Hervaeus  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
famous  question  of  individuation,  which  the  Sco- 
tists had  explained  by  the  doctrine  of  hsecoeity. 
He  showed  that  haecceity  itself  is  only  a  universal 
concept,  which  becomes  a  principle  of  individuation 
only  when  applied  to  an  individual  thing,  and  that 
such  a  principle  might  just  as  well  be  applied  to 
matter  or  form.  His  own  view  is  that  essence  is 
the  inner  principle  of  individuation.  In  theology 
Hervseus  held  that  the  existence  of  God  can  be 
deduced  on  rational  groimds,  but  that  positive 
knowledge  of  God  is  won  only  through  faith.  He 
treated  the  doctrines  concerning  God,  the  Trinity, 
and  Christ  in  the  traditional  scheme  of  distinctions. 
His  importance  lies  in  the  insight  which  he  gives 
into  the  sphere  of  interests  of  Thomistic  philosophy 
and  theology  after  Scotus.  His  chief  works  are: 
In  qtiatuor  Petri  Lombardi  senterUiarum  volmmina 
scripta  subtilissima  (Venice,  1505);  Quodltbeta  im- 
decim  cum  octo  profundissimis  tractaiibus  (1513); 
and  De  intentionibus  secundis  (Paris,  1544).  A  list 
of  unpublished  writings  by  Hervjeus  will  be  found 
in  Qu6tif  and  fichard's  Scriptores  ordinia  pradicar 
torum  (vol.  i.,  p.  533,  Paris,  1719). 

(R.  Seebbrg.) 

BiBLiooRAPnr:  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,  NouveUe  hiographie  ffhkl- 
rale,  xxiv.  632-533,  46  vols.,  Paria.  1862-1866;  K. 
Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  9<m  Aquino,  iii.  104  sqq., 
Regensburg,  1859;  B.  Haurdau,  HtBt.  de  la  philoaophie 
tcolastique,  ii.  2,  pp.  327  sqq.,  Paris,  1880;  /CL,  v. 
1916-17. 

HERV^US  BURGIDOLENSIS  (Herv^  de  Bourg- 
Dieu):  Medieval  French  exegete;  b.  at  Le  Mans 
(130  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century;  d.  at  D^ols  (72  m.  s.e.  of  Tours) 
about  1150.  About  1100  he  entered  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  at  D^ols,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  hfe,  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers.  His  chief 
works  were  his  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  (MPL,  Icxxxi.).  Whether  his  in- 
terpretations of  the  pericopes  of  the  Gospels  may 
be  recovered  from  the  homilies  ascribed  to  Anselm 
of  Canterbury  is  a  moot  question,  but  the  com- 
mentaries on  Matthew  and  Revelation  assigned  to 
him  were  actually  written  by  Anselm  of  Laon. 

(R.  SCHMID.) 

Bibliooraprt:  Histoire  liWravre  de  la  France,  vol.  xii.; 
M.  Ziegelbauer,  Hiatoria  rex  literari  ordinie  S,  Bene- 
dict, vol.  iii.,  Regensburg,  1739;  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,  No»- 
velle  biographie  grntrale,  xxiv.  632,  46  volau,  Paris,  1855- 
1866;  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  Die  Theoloffie  der  Concordienfar- 
mel,  ii.  54  sqq.,  4  vols.,  Erlaagen,  1858-65. 
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HERVEY,  ARTHUR  CHAM-ES:  Church  of  Eng- 
land bishop  of  Batb  and  Wella;  b,  at  London 
Aug,  Wf  1808;  d,  near  Basingstoke  (45  m,  w,e,w, 
of  London),  Hampshire,  June  9,  1894.  He  was  of 
noble  birth,  being  the  fourth  son  of  Froderiek  Will- 
iam,  firat  marquis  and  fifth  eajl  of  BrLstol,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A,4830), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  and  ordained  priest  in  1 832 . 
He  was  MCtor  of  Ickworth-cimi-Ched burgh,  Suffolk 
(1832-69),  and  was  also  curate  of  Honinger  (1844^ 
1869),  as  well  as  archdeacon  of  Sudbury  (lSG2-«9). 
In  1869  he  waa  consecrated  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  He  was  one  of  the  Company  of  Old  TesU- 
meot  Revisers,  In  theology  he  inclined  toward 
Evangelicalism.  He  prepared  portions  of  the 
volumes  on  Ruth  and  Samuel  for  The  Speaker's 
Commeniary  (London ,  1873),  and  on  JudgeSi  Ruth, 
Acts,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  for  The  Ptdpit  Com- 
menUiry  (lSSi-B7),  and  wrote:  Sermam  for  the 
Sundcifs  oTid  Principal  Holy-Days  thrmtghoui  the 
Y'ear  (2  vols.,  London,  ISSO);  The  Genealogies  of  Our 
I^ird  and  SaviouT  Jemis  Christy  as  Contained  in  the 
Gospels  of  Maithew  and  Luke,  Reconciled  wUh  Each 
Other,  and  with  the  Geneahgy  of  the  House  of  David, 
from  Adam  to  the  Chse  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meni,  and  Shcum  to  be  in  Harmony  wiih  the  true  Chro- 
nokif^  of  the  Tiwie^  (Cambridge,  1853);  The  Jews, 
their  Past  Hktory,  their  Present  Condition,  the^ir  Fw- 
£«re  Prospecia  (London,  1854);  The  Inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture  (1856);  The  Authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Luke  (London,  1892);  The  Book  of 
Chrtmkies  in  Helaiion  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
''Higher  CHticism"  (1892);  and  The  PmtaUuch 
(in  collaboration  with  C.  Hole;  1895). 
BmooakAPsr:    DNB^  Supp[emeDt,  Ij.  415. 

HIRVET,  JAHES:  Popular  religious  writer  and 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  b.  at  Harding- 
fftone  (1  m.  a.  of  Northampton)  Feb,  26, 1714;  d,  at 
Weston  Fa  veil  (I  m.  n.  of  Northampton)  Dee,  25, 
175S*  He  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-school 
at  Northampton,  and  at  Lincoln  College,  O^ord 
(B-A.,  1730).  At  Oxford  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Wesley,  then  fellow  and  tutor  at 
Lincoln,  but  finally  adopted  a  strongly  Calvinistie 
c^i^eed  and  determined  to  remain  in  the  Established 
Chujch*  After  holding  curacies  in  Hampshire  and 
Devonshire,  where  he  was  also  chaplain  to  Paul 
Orchard  of  Stoke  Abbey,  be  became  curate  to  his 
father  at  Weston  Fa  veil  in  1743,  and  succeeded  to 
the  livings  of  Weston  FaveU  and  Collingt  ree  in  1 752, 
His  death  was  brought  about  by  overwork,  both  in 
lufl  parish  and  in  his  study.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books  which,  though  of  no  great  literary  or 
tlieological  value,  once  enjoyed  wide  popularity, 
oceupying  a  poaition  in  the  family  library  side  by 
side  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Whole  Duty 
af  Man.  The  more  important  of  thena  are:  Medi- 
Igtfvnw  and  Coniemplaiions  (2  vob.,  London,  1746- 
1747;  25th  ed.,  1 791 ),  containing  among  other  things 
tlie  MedUationa  among  the  Tombs;  and  Theron  and 
AspasiOf  or  a  Series  of  Dialogues  and  Letters  (3  vob,, 
1756),  which  drew  replies  from  John  Wesley,  Robert 
Sttndeman  (q(|>v.),  and  others;  and  the  posthumous 
Einm  Letters  ...  to  *  .  ,  John  Wesley  (1765),  an 
r  to  Wesley's  objections.  Mm  Works  were  pub- 


lished at  Edinburgh  (6  vols,,  1769)  and  also  in 

London  (7  vols,,  1797). 

BiBiAoanA^Hji  A  lAU,  by  Dr.  lllreb,  waa  preBxed  to  ikm 
LcUert,  with  a  iiippleraent  by  hiii  curate,  A.  Maddook; 
A  Lift  by  T.  W.  wiw  prefLxed  a^Uo  to  ttu?  Medikdimu!  btid 
ilJLJ  other  editions  of  lufl  works  have  hod  Bketcbes  of  hit 
life  by  different  hmnds,  Conault  DNB,  xxvi.  ^2^284; 
D.  A.  HamhA,  Li/e  of  R*».  Jamw  Htrveu,  Alb&ny,  186fi. 

HERZOG,   har'tsOg,    EDUARD:     Old    Catholic 

bishop;  b.  at  Schongau  (a  village  near  Hochdorf, 
11  m,  n,  of  Lucerne),  Switzerland,  Aug.  1,  1S41. 
He  was  educated  at  Ttibingen,  Freiburg,  and  Bonn 
(186.^1-68),  and  from  1868  to  1872  was  teacher  of 
reUgion  in  the  normal  school  of  the  Canton  of 
Lucerne  and  of  exegesjj  in  the  Eotoan  Catholic 
theological  seminary  in  Lucerne.  In  1S72  he  left 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  for  the  **  Christian 
Catholic  Church  of  Switiserland,''  a  branch  of  the 
Old  CathoUc  movement.  He  was  then  pastor  of 
churches  of  this  sect  at  Crefeld^  Prussia  (1873-73)^ 
Olten  (187^7d),  and  Bern  (1876-84).  In  1876  h© 
waa  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Old  Catholic  (^urch, 
and  since  1 874  has  been  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis,  catechetics,  and  homiletics  in  the  Catholic 
theolopcal  faculty  of  the  University  of  Bern.  He 
has  written  l/eder  die  AbfassungszeU  der  Pojutaral' 
briefs  (Lucerne,  1870);  Christkalholisehes  G^ie&mek 
(Bern,  1879);  Gemeinschaft  mU  der  angh-amerika- 
n ischm  Kirche  ( 1 881 ) ;  Ueber  Retigionsfretheii  in  der 
kelveiischen  Eepublik  (1884);  Synodalpredigten  und 
Hirtenhriefe  <2  series,  1SS6-1901);  GegenRom,  Vor- 
trag  tur  Aufkldrung  vber  den  Montanismus  (in  col- 
laboration with  F.  Wrubel  and  Weibel;  Zurich, 
1890)  J  Beiirdge  zur  VorgeschichU  der  christkatholi- 
schm  Kirche  der  Schweiz  (Bern,  lS96)j  "  Predige 
das  Wort  "  (aerroona,  1897);  Die  kirchliche  S^nden^ 
vergebung  nach  der  Lehre  des  heiligen  At^usttnB 
(1902);  and  Stiftspropst  Josef  Burkard  Lm  und 
das  Dogma  von  ISS4  (1904). 

HERZOG  JOEAlVlf  JAKOB:  German  Reformed 

theologiiui;  b,  at  Basel  Sept.  Tij  1805;  d,  at  Er- 
Jangen  Sept.  30,  1882,  He  waa  educated  at  the 
Pfedagogtum  in  Basel  and  the  University  of  Basel 
where  he  studied  theology  for  three  yeara.  He 
then  attended  the  Univeraity  of  Berlin,  where  he 
had  first  Bchleiermacher  and  then  Neander  for 
teacherii.  He  then  returned  to  Basel,  where  he 
passed  his  first  theological  examination  and  became 
a  docent  in  the  university.  In  1835  he  was  called 
to  l^usanne,  where  in  18SS  he  became  professor  of 
bbtorical  theology.  At  Lausanne  he  lived  on  most 
friendly  terms  with  both  colleagues  and  studentSf 
cultivating  with  them  pleasant  social  relations.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  very  active  in  a  litcraiy  way; 
besides  several  smaller  essays,  such  as  one  on  the 
teachinp  of  Zwingli,  and  hh  Johannes  Caltnn,  eine 
hiographische  Skizze  (Basel,  1843),  he  composed  a 
longer  work:  Dos  Ldien  (Ecolampadius  und  die  Re- 
formation der  Kirche  su  Basel  (2  vols.,  Boael,  1843). 
In  1840  and  1841  lie  contributed  a  series  of  articles 
to  the  Evangelieche  Kirchen^Uung  on  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  national  church  of  the  Cknton  of  Vaud 
and  the  State,  which  at  that  time  waa  trying  to 
render  it  dependent.  In  Feb.,  1846,  he  resigned  his 
profeasorahip  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples 
and  after  a  year  of  private  teaching  w^as  called  in 
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the  spring  of  1847  to  the  chair  of  church  history  and 
New  Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Halle  1 
While  there  he  became  much  interested  in  the 
Waldenses,  two  of  his  students  being  members  of 
that  sect,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a  historical 
investigation  of  their  origin,  making  for  that  pur- 
pose journeys  to  Geneva,  Grenoble,  Paris,  and 
Dublin  that  he  might  study  ancient  manuscripts 
dealing  with  that  subject.  The  results  of  these 
researches  he  embodied  both  in  his  £>e  origine  et 
pristino  statu  WaJdensium  (Halle,  1848)  and  in  his 
comprehensive  Die  romanischen  Waldenser  (1853). 
His  studies  led  liim  to  quite  dififerent  opinions  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Waldenses  from  those  usu- 
ally entertained  at  the  time,  but  his  views  are  now 
universally  adopted.  He  believed  the  Waldenses 
arose  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  and 
from  the  beginning  were  students  of  the  Bible,  but 
deserted  the  paths  of  Roman  Catholic  piety  only  in 
the  sixteenth  century  under  the  influence  of  Huss 
and  the  German  Reformation.  In  1854  he  was 
called  to  Erlangen  as  professor  of  Reformed  theology. 
Some  time  before  this  there  had  been  planned  in 
Germany  a  comprehensive  encyclopedic  work  on 
theology,  and  Schneckenburger  had  been  named  as 
editor,  but  the  revolution  of  1848  had  caused  it  to 
be  abandoned  for  a  time.  With  the  advent  of  peace 
it  was  again  undertaken.  Schneckenburger  having 
died  in  1848,  Tholuck,  who  was  asked  for  advice, 
suggested  the  name  of  Herzog.  Herzog  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task  by  his  many-sided  knowledge, 
his  ripe  judgment,  his  mild  and  catholic  views,  his 
strong  faith  in  revelation,  and  especially  by  his 
extended  personal  relations.  He  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  undertaking,  contributing  from  his  own 
pen  no  less  than  529  articles.  For  the  history 
of  the  Real-Encyklo'padie  see  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  p.  ix.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned  above,  Herzog  wrote  an  Abriss  der 
geaammien   Kirchengeschichte    (3    vols.,    Erlangen, 

1876-82).  F.  SlEFFERT. 

Bibuoobapht:   F.  Sieffert,  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1883, 
no.  31,  Beilage. 

HESS :  The  name  of  several  ministers  and  theo- 
logians of  Zurich,  of  whom  the  more  noteworthy 
are  the  following: 

1.  Johann  Jakob  Hess:  B.at  Zurich  Oct.  21, 1741; 
d.  there  May  29,  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker, and  from  1748  was  brought  up  by  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  Heinrich  Gossweiler,  pastor  at  Affoltem, 
near  Zurich,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  wide  culture. 
From  1755  to  1760  he  studied  in  Zurich.  As  a  youth 
he  showed  considerable  poetical  talent;  and,  encour- 
aged by  Klopstock  and  Wieland,  both  of  whom  he 
had  met  in  Zurich,  he  thought  seriously  of  abandon- 
ing theology  for  poetry,  but  in  1760  he  became  as- 
sistant to  his  paternal  uncle  Kaspar  Hess,  pastor  at 
Neftenbach.  In  1767,  having  inherited  considerable 
property  from  his  father,  he  was  able  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  study.  For 
several  years  he  worked  upon  his  life  of  Christ.  In 
1777  he  was  called  to  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  Zurich. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Zurich  had  at  that  time 
several  famous  preachers,  Hess  attracted  crowded 
congregations.  His  sermons,  which  he  soon  began 
to  publish,  were  transcribed  and  circulated  widely 


in  manuscript,  and  thus  his  influence  extended 
beyond  his  congregation,  and  his  sermons  came  to 
serve  as  models  for  hundreds  of  ministers  in  Swit- 
zerland and  even  in  other  countries. 

In  1795,  quite  unexpectedly  and  against  his  will, 
Hess  was  elected  superintendent  (antistes)  of  the 
churches  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  It  was  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  this  responsible  oflBce,  now  made  doubly  difli- 
cult  by  the  political  conditions  of  the  time. 
However,  Hess  proved  the  right  man,  and  his 
wisdom  and  strength  of  character  safely  piloted 
the  Church  through  the  tempestuous  weather 
of  the  succeeding  years.  His  leadership  in  the 
conflict  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church  was  recog- 
nized in  other  cantons,  and  his  methods  were 
adopted  there.  A  thorn  in  the  eye  of  the  civil 
authorities,  he  was  even  threatened  with  deposition 
and  deportation.  In  1815  he  wished  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life,  but  the  ministerium  declined  to  consider 
his  resignation.  The  Reformation-Jubilee  in  1817 
brought  him  honorary  doctorates  from  Tilbingen, 
Jena,  and  Copenhagen.  He  was  a  prominent  figure 
at  the  secular  celebration  of  the  Reformation  held 
in  Zurich  in  Jan.,  1819,  when  he  received  a  large 
gold  Zwingh-medal  from  the  government,  and  an- 
other large  gold  medal  from  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Shortly  after  the  celebration  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
henceforth  had  to  entrust  the  duties  of  his  oflice 
to  his  official  representatives.  He  made  his  last 
public  appearance  in  1820,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zu- 
rich Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
president. 

In  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Zurich  Hess 
occupies  a  very  important  position.  He  avoided 
fruitless  speculation,  and  made  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  historical  and  Scriptural  Christianity.  His 
favorite  idea  was  that  of  the  "  inner  union,"  or  "  the 
inner  community  of  Christ,"  which  with  him  repre- 
sented not  merely  an  ideal,  but  an  actuality.  All 
followers  of  Christ,  he  held,  are  year  by  year  being 
gradually  united  in  spirit  into  a  single  great  brother- 
hood. He  himself  did  much  toward  the  realization 
of  such  a  brotherhood.  He  was  held  in  imiversal 
reverence;  and  it  was  largely  because  of  this  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  make  his  influence  so  potent. 
In  the  world  of  theological  scholarship  Hess  has 
exerted  liis  greatest  influence  by  his  studies  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  In  this  field  he  was  a  pioneer.  His 
principal  works  are  Geschichte  der  drei  letzten  Lebens- 
jdhre  Jesu  (6  vols.,  Zurich,  1768-73;  8th  ed.,  3  vols., 
1822-23),  which  was  translated  into  Dutch  and  Da- 
nish, and  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics; Jugendgeschichte  Jesu  (Zurich,  1773);  Von  dem 
Reich  Gortes  (2  vols.,  1774);  GeschichU  und  Schriften 
der  Apostel  Jesu  (2  vols.,  1775);  Geschichte  der 
IsraelUen  vor  den  ZeUen  Jesu  (12  vok.,  Zurich, 
1776-91);  Ueber  die  Lehren,  Thaten  und  Schicksale 
unseres  Herm  (2  vols.,  1782;  3d  ed.,  enlarged,  1817); 
Bibliothck  der  heiligen  Geschichte  (2  vols.,  1791-92); 
Der  Christ  bei  Gefahren  des  Vaterlandes  (3  vob., 
1799-1800),  a  collection  of  sermons;  and  Kcm  der 
Lehre  vom  Reich  Gottes  (1819).  Before  his  death 
Hess  pubhshed  a  collected  edition  of  his  works 
under  the  title,  Biblische  Geschichte  (23  vols., 
1826). 
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a.  Felix  Hess:  B.  in  Zurich  1742;  d.  there  1768. 
He  studied  in  Ziu-ich  and  entered  the  Protestant 
ministry,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  J.  K.  Lavater 
and  J.  J.  Hess,  and  a  theologian  of  great  promise. 
His  early  death  was  generally  deplored.  He  wrote 
Prilfung  der  philosophischen  und  moraliachen  Pre- 
digten  (Berlin,  1767),  and  made  a  translation  of 
John  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture-Divinity,  which 
was  edited  by  J.  J.  Hess,  J.  Taylor*8  Entwurf  der 
SchrifUheologie  (Zurich,  1777). 

8.  Salome  Hess :  B.  in  Zurich  1763;  d.  there  1837. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Johann  Jakob  Hess.  He  be- 
came a  deacon  at  St.  Peter's  in  1792,  where  J.  K. 
Lavater  was  pastor,  and  succeeded  Lavater  in  1801 . 
His  historicad  works  are  lacking  in  exactness,  and 
should  be  used  with  caution.  The  more  important 
are  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam  (2  parts,  Zurich,  1790); 
Lebensgeschichte  Dr.  J.  (Ekolampads  (1791);  Ge- 
sckichte  der  Pfarrkirche  St.  Peter  (1793);  Geachichie 
des  ZUrcher-Katechismus  (1811);  Das  Reformations- 
fest  (1819);  Anna  Reinhart,  Gattin  und  WiUwe  von 
Ulrich  Zwingli  (1819);  and  Lebensgeschichte  M.  H. 
BuUingers  (2  vols.,  1828-29). 

4.  Hans  Caspar  Hess:  B.  1772;  d.  1847.  He 
received  his  theological  training  in  Zurich  and 
entered  the  Protestant  ministry  there.  As  informa- 
ior  in  Geneva  he  wrote  La  Vie  d*  Ulrich  Zwingli 
(Paris  and  Geneva,  1810;  Germ,  transl.,  Zurich, 
1811;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1813). 

(P.  D.  Hess.) 

Bibxjoorapht:  1 .  L.  Melster,  BerQhmte  Zdrdier,  ii.  146-147, 
Baael,  1782;    G.    Gessner,    Blicke   auf    da9   Leben    und 
WtMn  deM  .  .  .  J.    J.  HeM,  Zurich,   1820;     H.  Escher, 
Johann  Jacob  He—   .  .  .    Skizze  aeint*  L^ena,   ib.  1837 
(r«li&ble);    Au9  dem  Brieftoechael  zicitchen  AntUtea  Hea* 
und  Kaplan  Franz  Romer    (of  Pennsylvania),    in    TheO' 
logUehe  ZeiUcknft  der  Schweie,  1809;    P.   D.   Hess,  Der 
ZOrcher  Vemunftprediger  Kcupar  David  Hardmeyer^lTVS- 
lS5t,  in  ZUrcher  Taachenbuch,   1906.     Consult    further: 
Zikrdter  Taachenbuch,  1850.  1805.  1001.  1007. 
HESS  (HESSE),  JOHANN:    German  Reformer; 
b.  at  Nuremberg  Sept.  23(?),  1490;   d.  at  Breslau 
Jan.  5,  1547.    He  studied  from  1505  to  1510  at 
Leipsic,  and  then  spent  two  years  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Luther, 
and  especially  with  Luther's  friends  Johann  Lange 
andSpalatin.   In  1513,  after  a  short  stay  atNurem- 
berg,  his  humanistic  connections  and  the  commenda- 
tion of  Steurl  gained  him  the  position  of  secretary 
to  the  bishop  of  Breslau,  Johann  V.  Turzo,  a  friend 
of  the  Renaissance  and  admirer  of  Erasmus.    In 
1515  he  became  private  tutor  of  a  son  of  Duke 
Charles  of  Mtlnsterberg-Ols  at  Neisse,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  a  canonry  in  the  same  year.    In  1517 
he  visited  central  Germany,  and  in  1518,  Italy. 
On  his  retiun  in  1519  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where 
be  lived  two  months  in  intimate  association  with 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.    Then  he  went  back  to 
his  bishop,  who  gave  him  additional  canonries  at 
Bmg  and  Breslau.     At  this  time  he  was  ordained 
priest.    The  prospects  for  an  Evangelical  reform 
were  favorable,  as  the  bishop  showed  no  suspicion 
toward  Hess  and  himself  maintained  relations  with 
Lutber  and  Melanchthon.     Moreover,  humanistic 
studies  had  foimd  a  ready  welcome  at  Breslau  even 
before  the  time  of  Hess.    Now  the  new  religious 
spirit  entered,  and  some  of  Luther's  smaller  reform- 
ing writings  were  reprinted .   But  Bishop  Turzo  died 


in  1520,  and  his  successor,  Jacob  von  Salza,  adhered 
strictly  to  the  Roman  Church.  Thus  conditions 
became  unbearable  for  Hess.  He  sought  refuge 
with  his  ducal  patron,  and  as  court  preacher  he  pro- 
claimed Evangelical  doctrines.  In  1523  we  find 
him  again  at  Nuremberg.  During  his  absence  the 
Reformation  had  made  headway  in  Breslau.  The 
Franciscans  of  the  monastery  of  St.  James  took 
part  in  the  movement,  and  the  people  had  been 
stirred  up  by  "  Lutheran  "  sermons.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  magistrate  of  the  city  called  Hess 
in  1523  as  preacher  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.  In  a  disputation  held  in  1524  he  openly 
declared  for  the  Reformation.  The  town  council 
ordered  all  preachers  of  the  city  to  follow  the 
example  of  Hess.  The  change  of  liturgy  and  the 
restoration  of  communion  in  both  kinds  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  Hess  without  disturb- 
ance. Hand  in  hand  with  the  religious  reform  went 
the  reform  of  the  schools  and  charitable  work. 
In  1525  Ambrosius  Moiban,  a  friend  of  Hess,  was 
called  to  the  St.  Elizabeth's  Church,  and  that  of 
the  Cistercians  was  also  placed  under  an  Evangelical 
preacher. 

The  changes  in  the  service  were  restricted  to 
narrow  limits,  Hess  showing  himself  here  a  man 
of  moderation  and  caution.  One  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Reformation  in  Breslau  was  the 
connection  of  the  new  system  with  the  old,  at  least 
in  form.  Hess  and  Moiban  continued  to  acknowl- 
edge the  bishops  as  their  superiors,  and  the  bishops 
themselves  were  not  inclined  to  interfere  with  this 
state  of  affairs.  By  having  the  ordinations  of  its 
ministers  performed  elsewhere,  especially  at  Witten- 
berg, the  city  guarded  itself  against  interference 
by  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  a  strict  Catholic; 
though  in  any  case  he  was  inclined  to  tolerate  the 
Evangelical  church  of  Breslau  as  a  strong  defense 
against  the  inroads  of  Schwenckfeldianism  and  Ana- 
baptism.  Hess  had  no  sympathy  with  these  tenets, 
nor  with  the  teachings  of  the  Swiss  Reformers  on 
the  Eucharist.  Besides  Johann  Lange,  Melanchthon, 
and  Luther,  he  counted  Veit  Dietrich,  CamerariuSi 
and  Brenz  among  his  friends,  and  corresponded  with 
influential  men  in  the  Prussian  Church.  In  1540 
he  visited  his  native  city,  and  again  in  1541  on  the 
occasion  of  his  father's  death.  Thence  he  went  to 
Regensburg,  where  he  and  Veit  Dietrich  attended 
the  diet  which  discussed  the  state  of  religion.  His 
only  publication  was  a  reprint  of  the  chapter  De 
vitanda  ebrietate  from  Pliny's  "Natural  History" 
together  with  some  poems  (Wittenberg,  1512). 

(J.  KOSTLINf.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  best  Bource  of  information  ia  the  ZeU- 
achrift  dea  Vereina  fUr  OeachichU  und  Aliertum  SchUaUna, 
vols,  v.,  vi.,  xviii.,  xxvi.  Consult:  C.  A.  J.  Kolde,  Jo- 
hann Heaa,  der  achleaiache  Reformatory  Breslau,  1846;  Schaff, 
Chriatian  Church,  vi.  573  sqq.;  J.  Kdstlin,  Martin  Luthar, 
2  vols.,  Berlin,  1903  (quite  full). 
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The  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  is  a  state  of  the  German 
empire,  comprising  two  main  portions  and  eleven 
small  exclaves.  The  northern  division,  called  Upper 
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Hesse,  is  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau;  the  southern  portion,  consisting  of 
the  provinces  of  Rhenish  Hesse  and  Starkenburg, 
is  bounded  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Baden.  Heese 
has  an  area  of  2,965  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(1905)  of  1,210,104.  About  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  State  Church,  which  compre- 
hends all  Evangelical  parishes,  whether  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  or  of  a  united  confession.  The  major- 
ity of  persons  outside  of  the  Established  Church 
are  Roman  Catholics,  who  number  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  population.  The  Jews  number  some 
30,000.  Mennonites,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Quakers  number  all  together  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds. 

Under  the  influence  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous, 
landgrave  of  Hesse  1509-67  (see  Philip  op  Hesse; 

HoMBERQ  Synod  and  CJhurch  Order 

X.  Rise  of    OF  1526),  and   his  theological  coun- 

Protestant-  selors,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  Butzer, 

iam.        and  Hyperius,  the  Evangelical  Church 

of  Hesse  in  the  sixteenth  century  rep- 
resented a  mediating  tendency,  though  until  1566 
it  showed  a  curious  union  of  Episcopal  and  Pres- 
byterian tendencies.  In  the  interest  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  margravate,  the  Agenda  of  1566  was 
promulgated  by  the  church  authorities.  It  was  Cal- 
vinistic  in  character,  represented  a  mediating  tend- 
ency in  its  treatment  of  the  sacraments,  and  pro- 
vided ordination  by  laying  on  of  hands  for  bishops, 
elders  (preachers  and  laymen),  and  deacons.  After 
the  death  of  Philip  a  new  Agenda  was  published  in 
1574,  showing  a  stronger  bias  toward  Lutheranism. 
This  remained  substantially  in  force  till  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  frequent  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  boundaries  and  political  organi- 
zation of  Hesse  render  it  impracticable  to  give  here 
the  details  of  its  ecclesiastical  history.  In  general, 
Lutheranism  has  gradually  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  usually  changes  in  boundaries  have  broken  the 
confessional  unity  of  the  state  only  temporarily. 

The  present  organization  of  the  State  Church 
rests  upon  the  edict  of  Jan.  6,  1874.    The  church 

constitution  is  of  the  modem  synodal 

2.  Church   type  and  resembles  most  nearly  that 

Organiza-   of  Baden.    The  grand  duke,  a  Protes- 

.  tion.       tant,  is  the  head  of  the  Church;   and 

the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
vested  in  the  consistory  (Oberkonsistorium),  which 
is  responsible  directly  to  the  grand  duke.  This  is 
composed  of  three  clerical  and  three  lay  members, 
the  clerical  members  being  at  the  same  time  the 
heads  of  the  Church  in  the  three  provinces  of 
Rhenish  Hesse,  Starkenburg,  and  I'pper  Hesse. 
The  State  Church  includes  all  Evangelical  parishes, 
though  these  are  allowed  to  maintain  their  confes- 
sional peculiarities,  in  that  they  have  a  right  to 
reject  any  ecclesiastical  legislation  affecting  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  individual  parishes  are 
governed  by  local  parochial  boards,  consisting  of 
the  ministers  and  from  four  to  twelve  laymen, 
who  are  elected  for  ten  years,  and  by  a  popular 
body  of  from  twelve  to  seventy  members.  The 
parishes  are  united  into  twenty-three  deaneries 
(Dekanate)f  each  having  its  decanal  synod,  com- 
posed of  clerical  and  lay  members  in  equal  numbers, 


with  an  executive  committee.  A  general  synod 
meets  every  five  years.  This  body  is  composed  of 
two  representatives  of  each  of  the  decanal  synods, 
a  clergyman  and  a  layman,  three  clerical  and  four 
lay  members  named  by  the  grand  duke,  and  the 
prelate,  who,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  is  a 
member  of  the  upper  chamber.  The  consistoiy  is 
represented  in  local  affairs  by  the  deans,  who  are 
elected  by  the  decanal  synods,  and,  as  regards 
finances,  by  certain  district  oflicials.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  general  synod  is  an  extension  of 
the  consistory. 

Salaries  of  clergjrmen  are  paid  from  the  general 
treasury  of  the  Church.  After  the  candidlte  for 
the  ministry  has  spent  at  least  seven 
3.  The  semesters  at  some  Qerman  university, 
Clergy,  he  is  examined  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giessen.  He  must  then  spend  a  year 
in  the  seminary  for  ministers  at  Friedberg.  He 
then  undergoes  a  final  examination  by  a  special 
committee,  composed  of  the  clerical  members  of 
the  consistory  and  of  the  professors  of  the  semi- 
nary. The  duties  of  ministers  are  regulated  by 
law;  and  pastorates  are  filled  by  the  consistory 
on  petition  of  the  parochial  boards.  Surplice-fees 
were  abolished  in  1891.  The  pastor  must  give 
weekly,  three  or  four  hours'  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  elementary  schools,  basing  his  instruc- 
tion on  Biblical  histoiy  and  the  catechism.  In 
Lutheran  parishes  he  uses  the  Lutheran  catechism, 
in  certain  Reformed  parishes  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
chism, and  in  united  parishes  the  catechism  of  1894, 
which  combines  the  Lutheran  and  Heidelberg  cate- 
chisms. 

There  is  no  uniform  liturgy  for  the  whole  state, 
though  a  movement  having  as  its  object  the  prep- 
aration of  a  liturgy  acceptable  to  all 

4.  Recent   parishes  is  now  in  progress.   SimHaily, 
Reforms,    an    effort    has   been    made    to   give 

church-music  a  imiform  character; 
and  in  many  places  church-singing  has  been  re- 
formed in  the  interest  of  a  Hvely  popular  rhythm. 
To  be  mentioned  here  is  the  choral  book  edited  by 
J.  G.  Herzog,  and  also  his  book  of  preludes.  In 
recent  years  the  interests  of  the  State  Church  have 
been  furthered  by  the  division  of  the  larger  parishes, 
the  erection  of  numerous  new  churches,  by  the 
ordinance  providing  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
by  regulations  against  such  sects  as  the  Irvingites, 
Adventists,  etc.  Sundaynschools  are  now  commcm. 
The  Iimere  Mission  maintains  some  thirty  hospitals 
and  a  large  number  of  other  charitable  instituticHis 
of  an  educational  nature. 

The  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  are  tmder  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Mainz.    The  relation 

between  the  Roman    curia  and  the 

5.  Roman   Hessian  government  was  established 
Catholics,   by  the  bxills  Provida  solersque  (1821) 

and  Ad  dominici  gregis  ciistadiam 
(1827),  and  the  edicts  of  1829  and  1830  (changed 
in  1853).  An  agreement  made  in  1854  between  the 
bishop  and  the  Hessian  government  was  repudiated 
by  the  curia  in  1866.  Since  then  all  ecclesiastical 
relations  have  been  arranged  by  secular  legislation. 
Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Evan- 
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gelical  Church  receive  financial  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment. (F.  Fl6ring.) 
BiBUooRAPin':  The  Kirt^enordnung  was  published  at  Mar- 
burg, 1566,  and  the  Agenda^  dot  itt,  Kirchenordnung  in 
1674  and  often,  cf.  PhUippt  deM  OroaamiUhigen  heBaUche 
Kirchenreformationsordnungt  ed.  H.  A.  Credner,  Gieasen, 
1852.  Consult:  C.  W.  Ledderhose,  BeytrOge  zur  Beachreib- 
ung  dea  Kirdienataatea  der  haaaen-^caaaeliachen  Lande, 
Cassel,  1781;  £.  Zimmermann,  Verfaaaung  der  Kirchen 
und  Schule  tm  .  .  .  Heaaen,  Darmstadt.  1832;  C.  B.  N. 
Falckenheiner,  Geackichte  heaaiacher  StOdte  und  SHfter,  2 
vols.,  Cassel,  1841-42;  A.  L.  Richter,  Die  evangeliachen 
Kirchenordnungen  dea  16.  Jahrhunderta,  Weimar,  1846; 
C.  W.  Kdhler,  Handbuch  der  kirchlichen  QeaetxgAung* 
Darmstadt,  1847;  W.  MOnscher,  Vereuch  einer  OeachichU 
der  heaaiachen  reformirien  Kirchej  Cassel,  1850;  F.  F. 
Fertsch,  Handbuch  dea  .  .  .  Kirchenrechta  der  evangelir- 
achen  Kirche  im  .  .  .  Heaaen,  Friedberg,  1853;  L.  Baur, 
Heaaiache  Urkunden,  5  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1860-73;  A.  F. 
C.  Vilmar,  GeachuJUe  dea  Konfeaaionatandea  der  evangeli- 
achen Kirche  in  Heaaen,  Marburg,  1860;  F.  W.  Hassen- 
camp,  Heaaiadie  Kirchengeachichtet  2  vols.,  Frankfort, 
1864;  Beleuchtung  der  Declaration  liber  den  Bekenntnia- 
atand  der  niederheaaiachen  Kirche,  Cassel,  1868;  G.  W.  J. 
Wagner,  Die  vormaligen  Stifte  tm  .  .  .  Heaaen,  Darm- 
stadt, 1873-78;  H.  Heppe,  KirchengeachichU  der  beiden 
Heaaen,  2  vols.,  Marburg,  1876;  K.  Kdhler,  Kirchenrecht 
der  evangeliachen  Kirche  .  .  .  Heaaen,  Darmstadt,  1884; 
A.  B.  Schmidt,  Kirchenrechtliche  QueUen  dea  .  .  .  Heaaen, 
Gieesen,  1891;  J.  Friedrich,  Luther  und  die  Kirchenver' 
faaaung  der  Reformatio  eccleaiarum  Heaaice,  Darmstadt, 
1894;  W.  K6hler,  Heaaiache  Kirchenverfaaaung  .  .  .  der 
Reformation,  Giessen,  1894;  W.  Diehl,  Zur  OeachichU  dea 
Gotletdienatea  in  Heaaen,  Giessen,  1899;   KL,  v.  1931-58. 

HESSELS  (HESSELINUS),  JOHANNHEINRICH: 
Roman  Catholic  theologian;  b.  either  at  Arras 
(100  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris),  France,  or  at  Louvain, 
Belgium,  1522;  d.  at  Louvain  1566.  He  taught 
eight  years  in  the  Premonstratensian  monastery  of 
Pare,  near  Louvain,  and  then  became  professor  in 
the  theological  faculty  of  that  university  in  1559. 
He  joined  the  Augustinian  antischolastic  party 
which  went  back  to  the  Church  Fathers  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  but  vigorously  opposed 
the  Augustinism  of  the  Protestants.  With  Bajus 
and  Comehus  Jansen  he  went,  in  1563,  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  where  he  seems  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Catechiamua  Roma- 
nus.  The  last  three  years  of  his  life  were  occupied 
with  polemical  agitation  against  Protestantism  and 
Gassander.  He  wrote  polemical  treatises  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible.  His  chief  work  in  the 
sphere  of  dogmatics  is  his  CcUechiamtts  (Louvain, 
1671,  2d  ed.,  1595).  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bxbuooka^ht:  P.  F.  X.  de  Ram,  Mimoire  aur  la  part  que 
U  dergi  de  Belgique  .  .  .  ont  priae  au  concile  de  Trente, 
Bruaaela,  1841;  F.  X.  Linsenmann,  Bajua  und  die  Orund- 
legung  dea  Janaeniemua,  TQbingen,  1867;  H.  Hurter, 
Nomenclator  litenuriua  recentioria  tiieologicB  caHholica,  i. 
aO-31,  Innsbruck,  1867;   KL,  v.  1930-31. 

HESSE7,  JAMES  AUGUSTUS:  Church  of  Eng- 
lAod;  b.  at  London  July  17, 1814;  d.  there  Dec.  24, 
1892.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1836),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1838. 
He  was  vicar  of  Helidon,  Northants.  (1839),  and 
lecturer  in  logic  in  his  college  (1839-42).  He  was 
puWc  examiner  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
(1^2-44),  and  headmaster  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
8cho(d  (1845-70).  He  became  examining  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  London  (1870),  and  from  1875  until 
his  death  was  archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  He  was 
likewise  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1849,  and  at 
Gunbiidge  in  187S-79,  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn, 


London,  in  1850-79,  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford 
in  1860,  prebendary  of  Oxgatein  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  1860-75,  Grinfeld  Lecturer  on  the  Sep tuagint 
in  Oxford  in  1865-69,  and  Boyle  Lecturer  in  1871- 
1873.  He  was  one  of  the  three  permanent  chairmen 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  against  legal- 
izing marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  in 
theology  was  a  moderate  High-churchman,  with 
deep  sympathy  with  all  that  is  earnest  and  true  in 
every  school  of  his  Church.  Li  addition  to  editing 
the  InatittUio  Ldnguas  SanctcB  of  Victorinus  Bythner 
(2  parts,  London,  1853),  he  wrote  Schemata  Rheto- 
rica:  or,  Tables  explanatory  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Enihymeme,  and  the  Various  Modes  of  ClassificatiiOn 
adopted  by  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric  and  Prior  Anor 
lytics  (Oxford,  1845);  Sunday,  its  Origin,  History, 
and  Present  Obligation  (Bampton  lectures;  London, 
1860);  Biographies  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  (1865); 
and  Moral  Difficulties  Connected  tnth  the  BtbU 
(Boyle  lectures;  3  series,  1871-73). 
Bibliography:   DNB,  Supplement,  ii.  415-416. 

HESSHUSEN,  TILEMANN:  Crennan  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Nieder-Wesel  (32  m.  n.w.  of  DQsseldorf ),  in 
the  duchy  of  Cleves,  Nov.  3, 1527;  d.  at  Helmstedt 
(22  m.  e.  of  Brunswick)  Sept.  25, 1588.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  the  pupil,  friend, 
and  guest  of  Melanchthon.  During  the  Literim  he 
went  abroad,  hearing  lectures  at  Oxford  and  Paris. 
In  1550,  after  his  return  to  Wittenberg,  he  lectured 
at  the  university.  In  1553,  at  the  recommendation 
of  his  teacher,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  and 
pastor  primarius  in  Goslar;  but  his  zeal  for  the 
reformation  of  the  collegiate  chapters  and  convents 
brought  upon  him  the  disfavor  of  the  magistrates 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1556.  He 
went  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  collaborated  on  the 
"  Magdeburg  Centuries  "  and  took  an  active  part 
in  attempts  at  mediating  between  Melanchthon  and 
Flacius.  After  a  few  weeks  he  went  to  Rostock  as 
professor  at  the  university  and  pastor  of  the  church 
of  St.  JamoB.  Here  he  joined  Peter  Eggerdes  in 
preaching  against  the  celebration  of  marriage  cere- 
monies on  Sundays  and  the  carousals  which  usually 
followed  them,  against  the  participation  of  Evangel- 
ical Christians  in  Roman  Cathohc  funerals  and  the 
employment  of  Roman  Catholic  sponsors.  He  ex- 
communicated the  two  burgomasters  who  opposed 
him,  but  although  many  citizens  and  even  Duke 
Ulrich  were  on  his  side  and  that  of  Eggerdes,  they 
were  both  expelled  on  Oct.  9,  1557. 

In  the  following  month  Elector  Otto  Heinrioh 
called  Hesshusen  to  Heidelberg  as  first  professor 
of  theology,  preacher  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  Palatinate. 
Here,  too,  he  gained  few  friends,  and  his  attacks  on 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  made 
him  generally  unpopular.  Elector  Frederick  III., 
the  successor  of  Otto  Heinrich,  demanded  adherence 
to  the  Augustana  variola.  As  Hesshusen  did  not 
submit,  he  was  deposed  in  1559.  He  had  a  still 
more  vehement  encounter  on  the  question  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  Albert  Hardenberg,  cathedral 
preacher  in  Bremen,  who  was  an  adherent  of 
Philippism  (see  Philippibtb).    In  1560  he  became 
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pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  Magde- 
burg, whence  he  continued  his  attacks  on  Hard- 
enberg.  In  1561  his  opponent  was  deposed  as 
a  disturber  of  the  common  peace  and  expelled. 
At  a  convention  held  in  Ltineburg  in  1561,  Hess- 
husen  achieved  the  victory  of  strict  Lutheran- 
ism,  but  the  synod  of  Lower  Saxony  accepted 
its  resolutions  only  under  the  condition  that 
preachers  be  forbidden  to  condemn  one  another. 
In  the  mean  time  Johann  Wigand,  whom  Strigcl 
had  expelled  from  Jena,  had  come  to  Magdeburg. 
Hesshusen  intended  to  secure  for  him  a  position  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Ulrich,  and  for  this  purpose  tried 
to  expel  Sebastian  Werner.  The  magistrates,  how- 
ever, did  not  submit  to  this  arbitrary  procedure. 
Riots  followed,  and  Hesshusen  declared  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  council  any  longer  a  Christian 
authority  and  imposed  the  ban  upon  its  members. 
As  a  consequence,  in  1562  he  was  driven  out  of 
Magdeburg  by  an  armed  force.  He  fled  to  Wesel, 
his  native  city;  but  his  denunciations  of  the  pope 
as  Antichrist  aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  duke  of 
Jtdich,  and  at  his  instigation  the  council  expelled 
him.  He  pleaded  in  vain  with  the  authorities  of 
Strasburg  to  be  received  there.  In  1565  Count 
Palatine  Wolfgang  of  Zweibrticken  called  him  to 
Neuburg  as  court  preacher.  In  May,  1566,  he  took 
part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
with  the  permission  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  death  of  the  Count  Palatine  in  1569,  Duke 
John  William  called  him  to  the  University  of  Jena, 
with  the  special  task  to  reestablish  strict  Luther- 
anism  in  the  country.  With  his  colleagues  Wigand 
and  Coelestin  he  subjected  the  clergy  of  Thuringia 
to  a  vigorous  examination.  The  fruit  of  this  visita- 
tion was  Hesshusen 's  Examen  theologicum  (1570). 
In  1570  Jacob  Andre&  came  to  Weimar  to  win  the 
duke  for  the  Formula  of  Concord;  but  all  attempts 
at  imion  were  bitterly  opposed  by  Hesshusen,  and 
Andrea  was  dismissed  without  having  achieved  his 
purpose.  In  1571  Hesshusen  attacked  Flacius, 
his  former  friend,  who,  according  to  him,  taught 
that  hereditary  sin  formed  the  substance  of  man. 
On  the  death  of  Duke  John  William  in  1573,  the 
administration  of  the  country  was  entrusted  to 
Elector  Augustus,  who  speedily  expelled  Hesshusen 
and  Wigand  and  a  hundred  other  clergymen  and 
theologians.  The  two  leaders  turned  to  Brunswick, 
where  Chemnitz  offered  them  a  place  of  refuge. 
On  Sept.  21,  1573,  Hesshusen  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Samland.  In  his  zealous  defense  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  against  the  Calvinists  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  not  only  is  Christ  omnipotent, 
but  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  omnipotent,  on 
the  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  two  natures.  Now  the 
tables  were  turned  upon  liim.  After  having  trium- 
phantly represented  Flacius  as  teaching  that  the 
devil  was  a  creator  as  well  as  God,  he  was  now 
proved  to  teach  that  there  were  two  divine  beings, 
both  omnipotent.  As  Hesshusen  did  not  retreat, 
the  duke  dei)osed  him  from  his  office  (1577).  With 
the  assistance  of  Chemnitz,  lie  received  a  })osition 
in  the  University  of  Helmstedt.  He  was  finally 
persuaded  to  sign  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  every 
obstacle  to  its  introduction  in  Bnmswick  seemed 
to  be  removed;  but  in  comparing  the  printed  copy 


with  the  written  text,  Hesshusen  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  deviations,  and  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  explanations  of  Chenmitz.  The  duke  of 
Brunswick  also  opposed  the  Formula,  so  that  it 
was  not  accepted  in  his  coimtry,  and  thus  lost  much 
of  its  general  authority. 

Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Van  And  und 
GewaU  der  Pfarrherren  (1561 ;  ed.  Friedrich  August 
Schatz,  Leipsic,  1854),  in  which  he  developed  his 
rigorous  views  on  church  discipline,  and  De  servo 
arbitrio  (1562).  Against  the  supposed  adiaphorism 
of  men  like  Andre&  who  tried  to  harmonize,  he 
wrote  Vom  Bekenntnis  des  Namena  Jesu  (1571). 
Several  treatises  are  directed  against  the  Witten- 
berg catechism  of  1570  and  against  the  Consensus 
of  Dresden.  He  wrote  against  Rome  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  Psalm  (1571)  and  in  De  600 
erroribus  pontificis  ecdesicB  (1572).  Against  Flacius 
he  wrote  Analysis  argumentarum  Flacii  (1571), 
Gegenbericht  von  der  Erbsunde  wider  Flacius  (1571). 
Clara  et  perspicua  testimonia  Augustini  (1571),  and 
Antidotum  contra  Flacii  dogma  (1572,  1576).  He 
developed  the  thoughts  of  his  Examen  theologicum 
further  in  De  vera  ecclesia  et  ejtts  atUoriiate  libri  u. 
(1 572).  Against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  ubiquity 
he  wrote  Veras  et  sacrce  Confessionis  de  proesentia 
corporis  Christi  pia  defensio  (1583);  Bekenntnis  von 
der  persdnlichen  Vereinigung  beider  Naturen  (1586) 
and  other  works.  Hesshusen  also  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Psalms  and  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  six 
books  De  justificatione  (1587),  and  several  collec- 
tions of  sermons.  (K.  Hackbnschmidt.) 
Bibliography:  The  chief  source  ia  J.  G.  Leuckfeld.  Hi*- 
toria  Hethutiana,  Quedlinburg,  1716.  Consult  fxirther: 
K.  von  Helmolt,  TUemann  HeMhuaen  und  tine  tiebert 
exilia,  Leipsic,  1859;  C.  A.  Wilkens,  TUemann  HeUhueen, 
tin  StreiUheologe  der  Lutherkirche,  ib.  1860;  Schaff.  Ckrit- 
tian  Church,  vii.  671  sqq.;  Moeller,  ChrieHan  CAwno^,  iii. 
185  et  passim. 

HESSHUSIUS.    See  Hesshusen,  Tilemann. 

HESYCHASTS:  A  commimity  of  Greek  quiet- 
is  tic  and  mystic  monks,  especially  on  Mount  Athos 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Since  the 
First  elevation  of  the  Palaeologi  to  the  im- 
Appearance.  perial  throne,  the  Church  had  been 
Barlaam.  in  a  state  of  continuous  unrest,  the 
policy  of  the  government  inchning  al- 
ternately to  union  with  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church 
and  to  hostility  to  the  Latin  faith;  while  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  period  of  civil 
war.  This  was  the  time  at  which  the  Hesychasts 
originated,  first  on  Mount  Athos,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gregorius  Palamas  (q.v.),  later  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica.  They  spoke  of  an  eternal,  uncreated, 
and  yet  communicable  divine  light,  which  had 
shone  on  Mount  Tabor,  the  Moimt  of  Transfigura- 
tion, and  had  passed  to  them.  They  were  soon 
assailed,  however,  by  the  monk  Barlaam,  a  nati\'e 
of  Calabria,  of  Greek  descent,  but  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cliurch,  and  originally  a  member 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  Basilian  order.  He  had  gone 
to  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Androni- 
ciLs,  joined  the  Greek  Church,  and  won  prominence 
by  polemics  against  the  Roman  Church  and  as  an 
agent  of  Andronicus  to  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon, 
ostensibly  to  procure  the  support  of  western  Europe 
against  the  Turks,  but  really  to  labor  for  a  union 
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iKtweoi  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  After  bis 
return  to  Greece  Barlaam  attacked  the  Hesychasts 
and  declared  their  teaching  heretical,  since  such  a 
light  could  only  be  the  essence  of  God.  To  the 
argument  of  Palamas  that  the  light  was  not  the 
absolute  essence,  but  a  divine  agency  and  grace  in 
its  communicability,  Barlaam  replied  with  a  charge 
of  teaching  a  twofold  divinity,  approachable  and 
unapproachable,  thus  approximating  dualism.  The 
matter  was  brought  by  Barlaam  before  the  Patriarch 
Johannes,  and  a  synod  was  convened  at  Constan- 
tinc^le  in  1341  imder  the  presidency  of  the  emperor 
and  the  patriarch.  The  Calabrian  was  defeated  and 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  rejoined  the  Roman 
Church,  and  in  1342  was  made  bishop  of  Gerace  in 
Calabria.  He  now  wrote  as  violently  against  the 
Greek  Church  as  he  had  formerly  against  the  Latin. 
He  died  in  1348.  A  second  synod  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  first,  especially  as  Barlaam  was 
suspected  in  Greece  of  being  an  adherent  of  Rome. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  number  of  those  who 
agreed  with  him  increased,  and  in  a  third  synod 
his  party  were  able,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Empress  Anna,  to  depose  the  patriarch,  although 
their  success  was  checked  by  the  victory  of  John 
Cantacuzenos  over  Anna.  A  fourth  synod  was  held 
in  1351,  and  the  final  decision  was  completely  in 
favor  of  the  monks.  The  Hesychasts  were  accord- 
ingly approved,  while  Barlaam  was  excommunicated 
and  his  partisan,  the  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  was 
deposed. 

The  object  of  the  Hesychasts  was  a  revival  of  the 
mysticism  which  had  prevailed  in  Greek  theology 

from  ancient  times.    Since  Clement  of 

The        Alexandria,  it  had  been  an  axiom  that 

Hesychast  illimiination  might  be  gained  by  purifi- 

Doctrine,    cation,  and  the  pseudo-Dionysiiis,  who 

sought  some  other  means  of  approach 
to  God  than  the  ordinary  method  of  knowledge  and 
meditation,  postulated,  a  hidden  light  into  which  one 
who  was  deemed  worthy  to  see  God  might  enter. 
Similar  concepts  recur  under  different  terminology 
in  Maximus,  but  the  chief  theologian  to  raise  the 
theory  of  the  divine  light  to  a  cardinal  doctrine  in 
the  Greek  system  was  Symeon  Neotheologus  (q.v.), 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1000.  He  regarded 
the  vision  of  God  and  the  consequent  union  with  the 
divine  as  the  chief  end  of  the  Christian,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  required  a  systematic 
education  which  was  to  be  periected  by  baptism,  as- 
ceticism, penance,  and  the  sacraments.  This  teach- 
ing formed  the  basis  of  the  Hesychasts  of  Mount 
Athos,  although  they  devised  an  artificial  mode  of 
obtaining  these  visions.  The  light  was  regarded  as 
superterrestrial  and  divine,  but  was  not  identified 
with  God,  and  a  distinction  was  accordingly  drawn 
between  essence  and  activity.  The  latter  was 
divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  individual 
energies  of  wisdom,  power,  counsel,  illumination, 
and  life.  These  form  the  "  divinities  "  which  em- 
anate from  God  and  are  inseparably  connected  with 
him.  To  them  belongs  the  Tabor-light,  which  is 
superterrestrial,  visible,  eternal,  and  uncreated,  yet 
deifies  that  through  which  it  passes  and  raises  it 
to  the  region  of  the  uncreated.  Against  this  the 
followers  of  Barlaam,  represented  especially  by 
v.— 17 


Nicephoras  Gregoras,  argued  that  the  uncreated 
light  must  be  either  a  substance  or  a  quality.  In 
the  former  case,  a  fourth  hypostasis  is  assumed,  and 
in  the  latter  a  quality,  which  is  impossible  with- 
out a  subject.  In  either  case,  two  Gods  woidd  be 
presupposed :  one  superior,  and  the  other  inferior 
and  capable  of  being  attained  to  by  physical  vision. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  necessary  attributes  of 
God  are  unity  and  goodness;  but  the  former  ex- 
cludes all  combination,  and  the  latter  is  unthinkable, 
except  in  a  union  of  essence  and  activity. 

The  problem  presented  to  the  synod  was  two- 
fold: the  distinction  between  essence  and  activity, 
and  the  Hesychastic  interpretation  of 
The       their    uncreated  energies  as  "  divin- 

Points  of  ities,"  which  became  the  principle  of  a 
Controversy,  mysterious  deification.  On  the  basis 
of  the  latter  question  the  Hesychasts 
could  scarcely  have  been  sustained,  but  the  synod 
gave  prominence  to  the  purely  speculative  problem 
without  regard  to  the  peculiar  point  of  view  from 
which  it  was  deduced.  The  Greek  Fathers  had 
always  recognized  the  acme  of  the  divine  tran- 
scendency as  the  absolute,  to  which  no  name  might 
be  given  and  which  no  eye,  either  of  mind  or  body, 
might  behold.  On  the  other  hand,  they  admitted 
life  and  activity  proceeding  from  the  absolute,  and 
these  qualities  could  not  fail  unless  the  finite  was 
to  be  separated  from  all  vital  association  with  God. 
For  so  fluctuating  a  differentiation,  which  formed, 
moreover,  a  ready  basis  for  mysticism,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  find  proofs  both  from  analogy  and  from 
the  earlier  theologians;  and  the  synod  accordingly 
rendered  its  decision  regardless  of  the  philosophical 
error  contained  in  the  mystical  deductions  of  the 
Hesychasts.  The  justice  of  their  claims  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Tabor-light,  the  retainable  portion  of 
their  Gnosticizing  description  of  the  energies,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  the  contradiction  of  an  im- 
created  visibility  were  unexplained;  nor  was  the 
relation  of  essence  and  activity  clearly  defined. 
Nevertheless,  the  Greek  Church  remained  content 
with  this  unsatisfactory  result,  partly  because  it 
squared  with  the  tendency  of  its  theology.  In  its 
turn,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  upheld  Barlaam, 
and  even  made  the  controversy  one  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  itself  and  the  Greek  Church. 
The  struggle  for  Hesychasm  was  in  defense  of  the 
essentially  Greek  dogma  that  the  spirit  of  God  still 
operates  creatively  in  the  Church  as  it  did  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  and  it  was  likewise  a  battle  against 
Occidental  scholasticism,  which  was  then  rejected 
forever  by  the  Greek  Church. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  becomes  clear  why  the 
doctrine  of  the  sight  of  the  divine  light  has  been 
retained  in  Greek  theology,  and  why  it  gained  new 
power  with  the  revival  in  that  body  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  chief  representative  of  the 
Hesychasts  in  that  period  was  Nikodemus  Hagi- 
orites  (q.v.),  a  monk  of  Athos,  in  his  "  Manual  of 
Symbolistics  "  (Venice  [?],  1801),  who  was  followed 
by  such  dogmaticians  as  Eugenios  Bulgaris  in  his 
"Theology  "  (ed.  Leontopulos,  Venice,  1872)  and 
Athanasios  Parios  (q.v.)  in  his  "  Epitome " 
(Leipsic,  1806),  while  a  work  on  the  "  spiritual 
prayer,"  which  leads  to  the  vision  of  light,  was 
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published  at  Athens  in  1854  under  the  title  of 
"  Spiritual  Synopsis  "  by  Sophronios,  an  archi- 
mandrate  of  a  monastery  on  Athos. 

(Phiupp  Meyer.) 

Bibuographt:  Sources  are  in  John  Cantacuzeno9,  Hiat. 
ByMarUina,  in  MPG,  cliii  (fives  the  case  for  the  Hesy- 
chasts);  Nicephoras  Gregoras,  Hiat.  Byuintina,  MPG, 
cxlviii  (gives  the  Barlaam  side);  review  of  the  sources  in 
Krumbacher,  Geachichte.  For  history  and  disciission  con- 
sult: nigen.  in  ZHT,  viii  (1838),  48  sqq.;  W.  Gaas,  Ge- 
achichU  der  Athoa-KlOater,  Giessen,  1865;  J.  H.  Krause, 
Dia  Byzantiner  dea  MiUelaltera,  pp.  312  (on  Barlaam),  327 
(on  the  Hesychasts),  Halle,  1860;  Stein,  Studien  nber 
die  Heayehaaten  dea  14.  Jahrhunderta,  Vienna,  1874;  J. 
Hergenrdther,  Handbuch  der  tUlgemeinen  Kirc?ienoe- 
achictiU,  ii.  860  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1885;  K.  Holl,  Enthuaiaa- 
mua  und  BuaagevxM  bei  dem  griechiachen  M&nchium,  Leip- 
sic,  1898;  A.  H.  Hore,  Eighteen  Centvriea  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  pp.  457-468,  New  York,  1899;  KL,  i.  2012- 
2016  (Barlaam),  v.  1960-68  (the  Hesychasts). 

HESYCHIUS,  he-sik'i-us;  A  name  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  history  of  early  ecclesiastical  liter- 
ature. 

1.  An  Egyptian  bishop  of  the  third  century  who 
suffered  martyrdom  imder  Maximus  about  311  a.d. 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  viii.  13).  He  is  known 
chiefly  as  a  Biblical  critic.  A  revision  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  prepared  by  him  once  occupied  in  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  a  position  of  importance  anal- 
ogous to  that  held  by  the  work  of  Lucian  fn)m 
Constantinople  to  Antioch  (see  Bible  Versions, 
A,  I.  1,  §  5).  He  also  prepared  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  which  found  a  few  enthusi- 
astic admirers,  though  it  was  rejected  by  Jerome 
(cf.  Ad  Rufinunif  ii.  26;  De  vir.  ilL^  Ixxvii.;  cf. 
Gelasius  I.,  Decretum^  vi.  14-15).  None  of  his 
writings  have  been  preserved,  and  nothing  is  now 
known  of  the  nature  of  his  critical  work. 

2.  Presbyter  of  Jerusalem;  d.  430.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  chureh  history,  of  which  a 
portion  was  read  before  the  Fifth  General  Council 
(Second  Constantinople,  553;  cf.  Mansi,  Concilia, 
ix.  248-249).  This  work  has  been  lost.  A  large 
amount  of  literary  material  (printed  in  part  in 
MPG,  xciii.),  commonly  ascribed  to  Hesychius,  has 
been  preserved,  but  further  research  is  necessary 
before  the  authorship  can  be  definitely  determined. 
The  ExplancUiones  in  LevHicum  (MPG,  xciii.  787- 
790)  are  manifestly  spurious,  as  they  are  based 
upon  the  Vulgate.  W.  Cave  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  author  of  these  writings  was  a  presbyter  named 
Hesychius  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  about  600  a.d. 

For  others  of  this  name  consult  Fabricius-Harles, 
Bibliotheca  GrcBca,  vii.  544  (Hamburg,  1801). 

(Phiupp  Meyer.) 
Birlioorapht:     1.  O.   Bardenhewer,   Patrologia,   pp.   163- 

164,  Freiburg,  1894;    H.  B.  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  O.  T. 

in  Greek,  London,  1900;    SchUrer,  Geachichte,  iii.  314  sqq., 

Eng.  transl.,  II.,  iii.  165-166;    Krfiger,  Hiatory,  p.  219; 

DCB,  iii.  7-8. 

2.  W.  Cave,  Scriptorum  eccl.  hiat.  literaria,  i.  670  sqq., 

Oxford,    1740;     Fabricius-Harles,   Bibliotheca  Grcrca,    vii. 

648-551,    Hamburg.    1801;     O.   Bardenhewer,   Patrologia, 

pp.  351-353.  Freiburg,  1894;    Krumbacher,  Geachichte,  p. 

147;  DCB,  iii.  11-12;   Ceillier,  Auteura  aacrda,  xi.  654-657. 

HETERODOXY.     See  Orthodoxy. 

HETHERIWGTON,Wn.LIAMBiAXWELL:  Scot- 
tish poet  and  clergyman  of  the  Free  Church;  b. 
near  Dumfries  June  4,  1803;  d.  at  Glasgow  May  23, 
1865.     He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 


and  became  pastor  at  Torpichen,  Linlithgow,  in 
1836.  At  the  separation  of  1843  he  joined  the  Free 
Church  and  received  a  charge  in  St.  Andrews  the 
following  year.  In  1844  he  established  the  Free 
Church  Magazine,  which  he  edited  for  four  years. 
In  1848  he  was  called  to  Free  St.  Paul's,  Edinburgh. 
From  1857  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of  apol- 
ogetics and  systematic  theology  at  New  College, 
Glasgow.  Aside  from  his  poems,  his  more  impor- 
tant works  are:  The  Minister's  Family  (Edinburgh, 
1838;  12th  ed.,  1880),  a  popular  Evangelical  work; 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1842;  7th  ed., 
2  vols.,  1852),  a  good  book,  but  biased;  History  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (1843;  ed. 
R.  Williamson,  1878),  a  useful  work  of  reference; 
and  the  posthumous  Apologetics  of  the  Christian 
Faith  (1867),  a  course  of  lectures  edited,  with  a 
biographical  sketch,  by  Alexander  Duff. 
Bibuographt:  Hew  Soott,  Faati  ecdeaica  ScoOeana,  i.  204, 
London.  1871;   DNB,  xxvi.  300-301. 

HETTINGER,  FRANZ:  Gennan  Roman  Catholic 
scholar;  b.  at  Aschaffenburg  (23  m.  e.s.e.  of  Frank- 
fort), Bavaria,  Jan.  13,  1819;  d.  at  WOrzburg 
Jan.  26,  1890.  He  studied  at  Wtirzburg  and  in  the 
German  College  at  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1843.  From  1847  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Wtlrzburg,  either  in  the  clerical 
seminary  or  in  the  university,  in  which  he  was 
professor  of  theological  encyclopedia  and  patrology 
(1856-67)  and  of  apologetics  and  homiletics  fnnn 
1867,  besides  being  rector  in  1862  and  1867.  In 
1868  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  take  part  in  the 
preparations  for  the  Vatican  Council,  and  in  1879 
was  made  domestic  prelate  to  Leo  XIII.  His 
works  include  Das  Priesterthum  der  katholischen 
Kirche  (Regensburg,  1851) ;  Die  LUurgie  der  Kirche 
und  die  lateinische  Sprache  (Wilrzburg,  1856);  Das 
Rechl  und  die  Freiheit  der  Kirche  (1860);  Apologie 
des  Christenthums  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1862-67; 
Natural  Religion,  and  Revealed  ReUgionj  2  vols., 
London,  1895);  Die  kirchliche  VollgewaU  dcs  apos- 
tolischen  Stuhles  (1873;  The  Supremacy  of  the 
Apostolic  See  in  the  Church,  London,  1889);  D.  F. 
Strauss  (1875);  Lehrbuch  der  Fundamentaltheologie 
Oder  Apologetik  (2  vols.,  1879);  and  a  number  of 
scholarly  works  on  Dante,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  Die  gottliche  Komodie  des  Dante  nack 
ihrem  wesentlichen  Inhalt  und  Charakter  (1880; 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia:  its  Scope  and  Value, 
London,  1887). 

Bibliography:  A  GedenkbUUt  was  published  at  Wfkrsburs. 
1890.  Consult:  F.  Kaufmann,  Fram  Hettinger,  Frank- 
fort, 1891. 

HETZER,  LUDWIG.     See  Haetzer,  Ludwio. 
HEUBNER,  heib'ner,  HEINRICH  LEONHARD: 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Lauterbach  (in  the  Ersge- 
birge,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Chemnitz)  Jime  2,  1780:  d.  at 
Wittenberg  Feb.  12,  1853.  After  schooling  at 
Schulpforta  and  studying  at  Wittenberg,  where, 
in  1805,  he  qualified  as  lecturer,  he  became  superin- 
tendent and  first  director  of  the  Wittenberg  theo- 
logical seminary,  in  1832;  and  so  served  till  his 
deatli.  As  theologian  Heubner  adopted  the  stand- 
point  of  F.  V.  Reinhard  (q.v.)  until  about  1817;  and 
since  he  was  uninfluenced  by  newer  theological, 
as  well   as   philosophic,  tendencies,  his  theology 
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bore  BOmewhat  of  an  antiquated  stAmp.  Never- 
theless his  fervent  piety  elevated  him  to  a  sincerity 
and  warmth  that  far  exceeded  the  forms  of  the 
routine  school  system.  Accordingly,  hi  a  power  lay 
not  in  his  aeademic  activity,  nor  yet  in  his  sermons, 
but  in  the  infltienca  of  his  Chmtian  personality. 
Loyalty  to  the  confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
cauaed  him  to  refTiae  jLCquiescence  io  the  Act  of 
Union  and  acceptance  of  the  new  liturgy.  Respect 
for  hia  personality,  how^cver,  induced  the  authorities 
to  leave  him  undisturbed-  His  publications  are 
limited  to  tninor  treatises,  two  collections  of  ser- 
mcms,  and  the  reissue  of  Reinhard's  Flan  Jej^u 
(Wittenberg,  1830;  Eng.  transl.,  including  Heub- 
ner'a  not^Si  Plan  of  the  Founds  of  Chrisiianit^, 
New  York,  1S31)  and  Bilchner^s  Handkonkordanz 
to  the  Bible  (Halle,  1840)-  After  his  death  there 
appeared  a  practical  exposition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (4  vob.,  Potsdam,  1856),  and  Chriistlkhe 
T&pik  adef  DarsUUung  der  christlichen  GlanbensUhre 
/fir  den  h&mikiuchen  Gebrauch  (1863),  based  on  his 
leetuies.  GEORa  Rietschel. 

fit»ueHiRAPiiTt  H,  Sebmieder,  Evangelitch*  Kirchemeitune, 
I8S3,  pp,  2S9  sqq.:  Zvm  GfdHchtniMg  Br.  HHnrich  Lmtn- 
kard  iieidinert,  Wttt«t]b«!]l[,  1S53]  G.  Ricrlacbel,  HHn- 
rififc  I^MmAarii  Htvhntr,  ib.  1880;  Wnjifiemjmitt,  Bie  itircft- 
lichm  Cahintlt-Politik  de*  Kimifft  Frifdrich  Wilh*lm  Hi., 
pp.  171  iqq,  1S2  sqq..  BerJin.  1884;  A.  Koch.  Br.  HHnrich 
laonhiaf^  ^«rubner  in  WiUenbtfff,  ib.  IhM, 

HEUMAKir,  hsi'man,  CHRISTOPH  AUGUST; 
German  Frot extant;  b.  at  Alatftdt,  Thuringia, 
Aug.  3,  1681;  d,  at  G6ttingen  May  1,  1764.  He 
re<?eived  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Saalfeld 
and  at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  becanie 
prival-docent  in  philosophy  in  1702.  After  travel- 
ing in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  he  became 
dlmctor  of  the  seminaiy  and  gymnasium  at  Eiaen- 
&eh  in  17C^.  Here  he  remained  till  17J7,  when  he 
accepted  a  similar  position  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Gdttmgen.  Here  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
display  his  talenta  as  administrator,  teacher,  and 
writer.  In  17S4  the  premises  of  the  gymnasium 
w«ie  it»quired  for  the  erection  of  the  new  university. 
Heisnann  expected  an  appointment  as  full  professor 
of  theology,  since  he  had  received  the  doctorate  in 
theology  at  Helmst^t  in  1728,  and  had  declined 
several  calls  to  imiversities.  But  he  was  appointed 
profeasor  of  the  history  of  literature  and  aasociate 
professor  of  theology.  At  last  he  received  a  full 
professorship  in  theology  in  1745.  In  1758  he  felt 
obliged  to  retire,  since  he  disagreed  with  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  He  de- 
voted the  rest  of  his  life  to  literaty  work.  He  was 
an  indefatt^ble  writer;  the  mere  enumeration  of 
his  works  occupies  134  pagea  in  his  biography  by 
Caaijus.  Ho  wrote  on  tlieology ,  cri  ti cbm ,  philolo^ , 
luKtory  ol  philosophy,  biography,  etc.  Of  his 
theological  writings,  the  principal  are  his  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  (Hanover,  1748),  \m  com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  (12  vols,,  1750-63), 
sod  the  posthumous  Erweisg,  doss  die  Lehre  der 
rt/ormierten  Kirche  vom.  Ahendmahle  die  rvehte  aei 
(3  perfta,  1764),  which  grievously  offended  the 
Latlienuia  and  called  forth  numerous  replies. 

(Paul  Tbchackert.) 

Bvnx>QmArmt:  G.  A.  C^aiiu,  Au$fiikrlickt  Ltbcn^heschr^ib- 
mm    Hmmamm,    C^mcI,    176B;    Eeil    und  G^itdiidittt^ 


KAreibuiifl  dfr  Stadi  Gsltinoen,  iij.  126-300,  Qdfetin«Bn, 
1738;  C,  G.  Ut^yiie,  Memorm  Htumanni,  ib.  1764;  ADB, 
3dL  327  ftqq. 

HEOSDE,  PHILIP  WILLEM  VAH.  See  Geon- 
iNGEN  School. 

HEUSSER,  heiB'Ber,  META  (SCHWEI2ER):  The 
beat  female  hynmlst  in  the  German  language;  h,  at 
Hirwl  (13m.s.s.e.  of  Zurich)  Apr.  6,  1797;  d,  there 
Jan,  2,  1876.  She  was  the  fourth  daughter  of 
Pastor  Diet  helm  Sehweisser,  a  relative  and  friend  of 
Lavater,  and  spent  her  quiet  life  in  HirzeL  She 
married  Johann  Jakob  Heusser,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, and  became  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  She 
never  dreamed  that  her  lays  would  be  given  to  the 
world;  but  her  friends^  after  many  vain  efforts, 
obtained  her  consent  to  publish  anonymously  aomo 
of  them  in  Albert  Knapp's  Christoterpe  for  1834 
They  made  a  deep  imppession,  and  passed  into  many 
collections  and  German  hymn-books  of  Eui^ope  and 
America,  especially  the  Eaater  hymn,  Lamm  dm 
geiiUen,  und  Lmi^e  der  s  iegreieh  gerungenj  and  0  JemtM 
Chrktf  mem  Leben,  Later  Knapp  edited  a  volume 
of  her  poemSp  under  the  title  Lieder  einer  W6or- 
genen  (Leipsic,  1858).  It  was  followed  by  a  seeond 
series  (1867),  under  her  real  name.  A  selection 
from  both  volumes  was  translated  into  English  by 
Misa  Jane  Borthw^ick  under  the  title  Alpine  Lyrics 
(Edinburgh  and  London^  1875).  Mrs.  Heusser  was 
a  woman  of  rare  genius,  piety,  and  loveliness  of 
character.  Her  memory  was  stored  with  the 
choicest  poetry,  secular  and  religioua. 

(Phiup  SthaffI.)  D.  S.  Schapf. 
BiBLjoaRAPirr:    O.   Koch,  Gf*chithte  dt*  Kircheniieds  und 

1877;  P.  Seh»ff,  Chtint  in  Matiir,  New  York,  ISflg;  ADB, 
xii.  330-340;  Julian,  Hvmnaiomf,  Pt>~  510-620. 

HEWALD    (HERWALD):    The    name    of    two 

Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  undertook  a  mission  to  Saxony. 
According  to  Bede  (IIM.  eccL^  v.  10),  they  had  lived 
a  long  time  in  Ireland,  and  were  diatingnkhed  as  the 
"  dark  "  (niger)  and  the  **  fair  "  (albuA),  from  the 
color  of  their  hair.  Their  request  to  be  presented 
to  the  Saxon  chief  wa4  not  granted,  and  the  bar- 
barians slew  them,  tortitring  the  dark  Hewald 
cruelly,  and  throwing  hk  limbd  into  the  Rhine. 
The  king  punished  the  murderers,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  at  once  began  to  work  miracles. 
Pepin  buried  them  in  Cologne  (which  fixes  their 
date  before  714).  The  day  of  their  Buffering  was 
Oct.  3.  In  1074  Anno  11.^  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
translated  their  relics  to  St.  Cunibert's  church  j  the 
church  of  St.  Victor  at  Xanten,  and  the  abbey  of 
Gorze,  near  Metis,  also  claimed  to  po§se^  portions 
of  their  relics. 

BiHuocsaAFMT^    ASB,  Oet.»  il.  205-207;    Eftltber«,  KD,  ii. 
307-399;   Hauck,  KD,  ii.  36S-369;    NA,  ti  (IS77),  293, 

HEWIT,  HATHAinEL  AUGUSTUS  (name  in 
religion,  Augustine  Francis) :  Roman  Cathohc;  b. 
at  FaLrfield,  Conn.,  Nov.  27,  1820;  d.  in  New 
Vork  City  July  3,  1897.  He  was  graduated  from 
Amherat  (B.A.,  1839)  and  from  the  Theological 
IniJtitute  of  Connecticut,  Windsor  <1842).  In  the 
same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational 
ministry t  within  the  year  became  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian and  waa  ordeied  deacon,  but  in  1^3  be 
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became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1847,  and  for  two 
years  was  vice-principal  of  the  Cathedral  Collegiate 
Institute,  Charieston,  S.  C.  From  1850,  when  he 
entered  the  Redemptorist  Order,  until  1858  he  was 
a  missioner,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  dispensed 
from  his  vows  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  newly 
established  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Paulist  Sem- 
inary, New  York  City.  Besides  editing  the  Catholic 
World  from  1869  to  1874,  he  wrote  Reasons  for 
Submitting  to  the  Catholic  Church  (Charleston,  S.  C, 


1846);  Life  of  Princess  Borghese  (New  York,  1856); 
Life  of  Dumoulin-Borie  (1857);  Life  of  Rev,  Francis 
A,  Baker  (1865);  Problems  of  the  Age,  with  Studies 
in  St,  Augustine  on  Kindred  Topics  (1868);  lAght 
in  Darkness:  A  Treatise  on  the  Ob»nare  Night  of 
the  Soul  (1871);  and  The  King*s  Highway :  or,  The 
Catholic  Church  the  Only  Way  of  Salvation  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures  (1874).  He  also  translated 
A.  Bresciani's  Life  of  the  Egyptian  Aloysiiu:  or, 
the  Little  Angel  of  the  CopU  (New  York,  1865). 


HEXAPLA. 
Orioen. 


See  Bible  Vebsionb,  A,  I.,  1,  §  4; 


HEXATEUCH. 


Names  (f  1)« 

Contents  (S  2). 

External  Testimony  to  the  Author- 
ship (8  3). 

Internal  Testimony  (S  4). 

Early  Theories  of  Composition  ({  5). 

Development  of  the  Documentary 
Hypothesis  (ft  6). 

Analysis  Illustrated  and  Justified 
(8  7). 

[The  symbols  J.  E,  JE,  PD,  used  in  this  article,  repre- 
sent writers  or  schools  of  writers  who,  according  to  the 
critical  hypothesis,  produced  the  documents  from  which 
the  Hexateuch  was  compiled.  Thus  J  represents  a  docu- 
ment referred  to  the  ninth  century  B.C.;  E,  one  referred  to 
the  eighth  century;  JE  to  their  union  in  one  strand  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century;  D,  to  the  product  of  a 
school  working  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  and  later, 
producing  Deuteronomy  and  several  of  the  historical  books; 
P,  a  series  of  documents  partly  narrative,  partly  legal,  as- 
signed to  the  fifth  and  foiuth  centuries.  For  fuller  explana- 
tion see  Hebrew  Language  and  Lfterature,  IL,  8  5.] 

The  Hexateuch  is  the  name  given  to  the  first  six 

books  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  the  first  five  of  which 

are  called  the  Pentateuch.    The  Old 

z.  Names.  Testament  names  for  the  Pentateuch 
are  Hattorah,  "  the  instruction,  the 
law,"  Sepher  hattorah,  "  the  book  of  the  law,"  Se- 
pher  torath  Yahweh,  "  book  of  the  law  of  Yahweh," 
and  Sepher  torath  Elohim,  "  book  of  the  law  of  God  " 
(with  reference  to  its  source),  and  Sepher  torath 
Alosheh,  "  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,"  or,  Sepher 
Mosheh  (Ezra  vi.  18;  Neh.  xiii.  1;  with  reference 
to  its  human  mediator).  In  Talmudic  times  Sepher 
hattorah  served  to  designate  the  Pentateuch  written 
as  one  roll  for  use  in  divine  service,  while  J^amisshah 
Jlumshey  hattorah,  "  the  five  fifths  of  the  law,"  was 
applied  to  the  Pentateuch  written  in  five  rolls  or  in 
book  form.  The  Aramaic  designation  was  'Oraita, 
*'  instruction  ";  the  Greek,  Ho  nomos  or  Ho  nomos 
Mduseos,  "  the  law  "  or  "  the  law  of  Moses."  The 
term  Pentateuch  was  first  used,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  Valentinian  Ptolemapus  (c.  160  a. d.)  in  a  letter 
to  Flora  (Epiphanius,  Hcer,,  viii.  14),  the  Latin 
PentaieiLchus  (liber)  by  TertuUian  {Adv.  Marcion., 
i.  10),  taking  later  the  form  Pentateuchum  in  Isidore 
of  Seville.  The  individual  books  were  called  by 
the  Jews  by  the  first  words  occurring  in  them: 
Bereshith,  Shemoth  or  We'elleh  Shemoth,  Wayyikra, 
Bemidhbar  or  Wayyedhabber,  Debharim  or  Elleh 
dcbhurim  (of.  Origen  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  eccL,  VI., 
XXV.).  The  Greek  names  Genesis,  Exodos,  Leuiti- 
kon,  Arithrnoi,  Z>6M/eronom ion  appear  in  Hippolytus 
{Hasr.,  vi.  15-16)  as  though  used  by  Simon  Magus. 


Modem  Conservative  Writers  ($  8). 
General     Positions   of    Advanced 

Criticism  (ft  9). 
Position  of  K6nig,  Dillmann,  Well- 

hausen,  A.  Kuenen  (ft  10). 
Klostermann's  Recent  Work  (ill). 
Limitations   of   Literary  Analysis 

(ft  12). 
The  Constitution  and  the  Statutes 

(5  13). 


The  TabenuMde  (i  14). 

The  Manual  for  the  Priests  (§  15). 

Legislation  not  in  the  Law  Books 

(«  16). 
The  Legislation  and  Spedfio  Needs 

(ft  17). 
Deuteronomy  (ft  18). 
Legislation  and  the  Age  (ft  10). 
Literature  on  ftft  12-19  (ft  20). 


The  division  into  five  books  is  older  than  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  but  not  original.  It  is  also  older  than 
Chronicles,  since  in  I  Chron.  xvi.  the  psalm  put 
into  the  mouth  of  David  on  the  occasion  of  bringing 
the  ark  into  Jerusalem  contains  the  doxology  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Psalms;  and  the 
division  of  Psalms  into  five  books  doubtless  cor- 
responds to  the  fivefold  division  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  contents  include  the  history  of  God's  kingdom 
on  earth  and  in  Israel  from  the  creation  till  the 

death  of  Moses,  and  the  law  of  Grod's 
3.  Con-  kingdom  in  Israel.  (1)  Genesb:  i.-xi. 
tents.       is  primitive  history  (creation,  paradise, 

the  fall,  the  flood,  the  table  of  nations, 
building  of  the  tower  at  Babylon,  genealogy  from 
Shem  to  Abram);  xii.-xxvi.  deals  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac;  xxvii.-xxxvii.  1  deals  with  Jacob,  and 
xxxvii.  2-1.  with  Joseph.  (2)  Exodus:  i.-xv.  21 
contains  the  oppression  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  two 
reports  of  the  call  of  Moses  (iii.-vi.  1  and  vi.  2- 
vii.  7),  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  exodus  and 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (vii.  8-xv.  21);  xv.  22- 
xxiv.  11  describes  the  journey  to  Sinai  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  covenant  there  (xx.  2-17  con- 
tains the  decalogue;  xx.  22-xxiii.  is  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant);  xxiv.  12-xxxi.  contains  direc- 
tions concerning  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  concerning  the  clothing  and 
consecration  of  the  priests  and  the  daily  (Ber- 
ing; xxxii.-xxxiv.  describes  the  breaking  of  the 
covenant  and  its  renewal;  xxxv.-xl.  narrates 
the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  making  of  the 
priestly  garments  and  the  consecration  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. (3)  Leviticus:  i.-vii.  contains  laws  of  offer- 
ings, the  kinds  of  offerings  and  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  priests;  viii.-x.  describes  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  and  their  induction  into 
office;  xi.-xvi.  contains  directions  regarding  clean 
and  unclean  and  the  day  of  atonement;  xvii.-xxvi. 
is  the  Holiness  Code,  dealing  with  festivals  and  with 
the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years;  xxvii.  deals  with 
consecrations.     (4)  Numbers:    i.-x.  10  gives  the 
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last  directions  and  events  at  Sinai;  x.  11-xxii.  1, 
from  Sinai  to  Moab  (the  spying  out  of  the  promised 
land  and  the  murmuring  of  the  people,  the  insurrec- 
tions of  Korah  and  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
gathering  of  the  people  in  Kadesh,  the  death  of 
lliriam  and  Aaron,  three  pieces  of  poetry);  xxii.  2- 
xxxvi.,  occurrences  and  laws  in  Moab  (Balaam, 
numbering  of  the  people,  simimary  of  halting- 
places).  (5)  Deuteronomy:  i.-iv.  43,  introductory 
addresses  of  Moses;  iv.  44-xxvi.,  the  second  ad- 
dress (repetition  of  the  decalogue,  directions  to  fear, 
love,  and  worship  God  alone,  the  central  sanctuary, 
unclean  foods,  judgment  at  the  central  sanctuary 
and  the  law  of  the  king,  priests,  levites  and  prophets, 
prayers  and  tithes);  xxvii.-xxx.,  final  address  (di- 
rection to  write  the  words  of  the  law  in  plaster  on 
great  stones,  blessings  and  cursings);  xxxi.-xxxiv, 
end  of  the  life  and  work  of  Moses  (command  to 
read  the  law  every  seventh  year  to  the  assemblies 
of  people  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  Song  of 
Moses,  the  last  words  of  Moses).  (6)  Joshua: 
i.-vi.  recounts  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
capture  of  Jericho;  vii.-viii.,  the  capture  of  Ai; 
ix.-x.,  the  war  in  South  Palestine;  xi.,  the  war 
in  North  Palestine;  xii.,  recapitulation;  xiii.-xxi., 
partition  of  the  land  among  the  tribes;  xxii.,  dis- 
missal of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes;  xxiii.-xxiv., 
final  exhortations  of  Joshua,  his  death  and 
burial. 

Li  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  the  Penta- 
teuch was  certainly  regarded  as  the  work  of  Moses 
(Mark  xii.  19;  John  viii.  5),  and  from 
3.  External  this  point  of  view  the  expressions  of 
Testimony  the  Lord  and  his  disciples  regarding 
to  the  "  the  law  "  are  made  (Jesus  in  Matt. 
Authorship,  viii.  4;  Mark  xii.  26;  Luke  xvi.  29; 
John  V.  45;  Peter  in  Acts  iii.  22;  Paul 
in  Rom.  ix.  15).  For  the  view  in  the  Apocrypha 
cf.  II  Mace.  i.  29,  vii.  26.  For  earlier  times  this 
same  view  is  indicated  as  regnant  in  Ezra  vi.  18; 
Neh.  xiii.  1.  In  the  prophetical  writings  the  name 
of  Moses  as  attached  to  the  law  occurs  only  Mai. 
iv.  4,  and  the  expression  there  does  not  necessarily 
involve  authorship.  The  passages  in  the  books  Of 
Kings  where  occur  the  phrases  "  the  law  of  Moses  " 
and  "  the  law-book  of  Moses  "  relate  only  to  Deuter- 
onomy, I  Kings  ii.  2-4;  II  Kings  xiv.  6  (II  Kings 
xviii.  6,  12,  xxi.  8,  xxiii.  25  designate  the  law  as 
given  by  God  through  Moses).  Moses'  name  ap- 
pears in  Psalms  Ixxvii.,  xcix.,  cv.,  cvi.,  but  in  these 
passages  is  not  associated  with  literary  activity. 
Moses  gives  no  testimony  for  his  authorship  of  the 
whole,  since  Ex.  xvii.  14,  xxiv.  4,  7,  xxxiv.  27,  and 
Num.  xxxiii.  2  concern  only  portions,  while  Deut. 
xxxi.  refers  <mly  to  the  law  in  Deuteronomy.  Ex- 
teinal  testimony  is  therefore  inconclusive.  Regard- 
ing^ the  citations  from  the  New  Testament  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  they  testify  simply  to  the  current 
opinion  of  the  times.  Were  they  an  essential  part 
of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
they  would  be  decisive  in  themselves,  and  any  intro- 
duction of  further  proof  would  be  a  setting  aside  of 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  and  his  disciples.  But 
none  of  the  advocates  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  who  have  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  difficulties  and  development  of 


the  question  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  conclusively 
decided  by  the  manner  in  which  the  books  are 
referred  to  by  the  Lord  and  his  apostles  and 
that  no  further  proof  is  required.  A  remarkable 
exception  was  the  late  William  Henry  Green  of 
Princeton  (q.v.). 

From  the  contents,  and  especially  from  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch,  reasons  appear  which 
show  that  the  Pentateuch  is  neither 
4.  Internal  by  Moses  nor  by  a  contemporary,  nor 
Testimony,  indeed  the  work  of  one  hand.  (1)  Mo- 
ses would  not  have  written  concern- 
ing his  own  Egyptian  name  as  the  passage  Ex.  ii.  10 
is  worded;  moreover,  he  would  have  called  by  their 
proper  names  both  the  king's  daughter  who  rescued 
him  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  of  the 
exodus,  while  in  the  Pentateuch  Pharaoh  is  used 
as  though  it  were  a  proper  name;  he  would  have 
made  known  the  identity  of  Reguel  and  Jethro, 
would  not  have  mentioned  the  Cushite  woman  in 
the  manner  of  Num.  xii.  1;  and  he  can  not  have 
written  the  conclusion  of  the  genealogy  found  in 
Ex.  vi.  26-27.  (2)  Numerous  geographical,  arche- 
ological,  and  historical  details  indicate  post-Mosaic 
times.  Such  are  the  mention  of  Hormah,  Num. 
xxi.  3;  Deut.  i.  44;  and  the  villages  of  Jair,  Deut.  iii. 
14  (cf.  Num.  xxxii.  41;  Josh.  xiii.  30;  Judges  x.  4). 
The  passage  which  cites  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Yahweh,  Num.  xxi.  14-15,  must  be  post-Mosaic, 
since  the  contemporaries  of  Moses  who  were  led 
across  the  Amon  did  not  need  a  testimony  that  this 
river  was  in  their  time  the  northern  border  of  Moab. 
The  summary  of  stations  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  even 
though  with  Ewald  verses  36b-4  la  are  put  after  verse 
30a,  gives  no  clear  picture  of  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness;  moreover,  it  is  strange  that  Kadesh 
is  mentioned  only  once,  though  elsewhere  it  is  stated 
that  the  Israelites  were  there  in  the  second  and  in 
the  fortieth  year.  (3)  That  the  Pentateuch  is  not 
by  one  hand,  but  a  composite,  follows  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  relationship  between  parts 
which,  were  they  by  the  same  author,  would  have 
been  brought  into  express  connection  by  cross- 
reference.  How  strongly  the  reader  of  Gen.  xxvi. 
is  reminded  of  Gen.  xx.-xxi.,  where  the  similar 
experiences  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  recorded  1 
And  yet  the  later  narrative  contains  no  reference 
to  that  containing  the  earlier  event.  With  reference 
to  Genesis,  this  objection  may  be  answered  by  the 
supposition  that  Moses  employed  earlier  sources, 
as  (3ampegius  Vitringa  supposed  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  Gen.  ii.  4  sqq.  to  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3.  But  the 
same  phenomenon  is  met  in  Exodus.  There  are 
two  reports  of  the  call  of  Moses;  and  while  they 
are  not  contradictory,  they  in  no  way  cross-refer. 
Moses  could  be  considered  the  author  of  two  reports, 
but  there  would  be  needed  a  later  hand  to  bring 
them  together.  And  further  examination  shows 
that  the  second  report  belongs  to  P,  while  the  first  is 
a  composite  of  the  work  of  E  and  J.  Difference  of 
authorship  here  is  indicated  both  by  linguistic  dif- 
ferences and  by  other  peculiarities;  and  just  this 
difference  in  presentation  is,  as  will  be  shown,  a 
weighty  ground  for  holding  to  the  compositeness 
of  the  Pentateuch. 
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For  a  long  time  students  were  uncertainly  groping 
for  an  answer  to  the  question  how  to  decide  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
5.  Early  for  the  right  key  to  the  problem  had 
Theories  of  not  yet  been  found.  For  two  thousand 
Composi-  years  the  Mosaic  authorship  was  main- 
tion.  tained,  the  early  synagogue  following 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in 
this  position  (except  in  certain  small  particulars,  cf . 
M.  Eisenstadt,  Ueber  BibelkrUik  in  der  talmudischen 
Ldtieraturf  Frankfort,  1895),  and  this  way  of 
thinking  was  followed  by  the  synagogue  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  except  in  certain  particulars  (Isaac 
ibn  Jasos,  cf.  JE,  vi.  623;  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  cf. 
JE,  vi.  520-524).  The  Church  Fathers  also  re- 
garded Moses  as  the  author  in  spite  of  the  quite 
common  supposition  based  on  IV  Ezra  xiv.,  that 
Ezra,  inspired  by  God,  restored  in  their  entirety 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  had  been  lost  during 
the  Babylonian  exile.  Andreas  Bodenstein,  of 
Carlstadt  (LibeUus  de  canonicis  scri'ptuns,  Witten- 
berg, 1520),  regarded  the  law  as  Mosaic,  but 
doubted  whether  the  thread  of  narration  was  the 
same,  because  in  the  narrative  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Moses  the  method  of  expression  differs  not 
at  all  from  what  precedes.  Many  after  Bodenstein 
questioned  individual  passages,  so  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  gradually  grew  up  the 
"  interpolation  hypothesis."  Many  objections 
against  Mosaic  authorship  were  disposed  of  on  the 
hypothesis  of  retouching  or  change  (such  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  passage  Gen.  xii.  6,  "  the  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land  "),  but  by  no  means  all.  The 
"  fragment  hypothesis,"  originated  by  Alexander 
Geddes  in  England,  and  taken  over  in  Germany  by 
J.  S.  Vater,  did  not  long  maintain  itself,  for  against 
the  disconnection  manifest  in  many  places  was  the 
fact  that  numerous  and  longer  passages  were  mu- 
tually connected.  Through  similarity  of  language 
and  of  notions  in  Genesis,  particularly  in  pas- 
sages where  the  name  Elohim  is  employed,  there 
was  formed  the  idea,  in  the  minds  of  J.  J. 
Stahclin,  F.  Bleek,  and  F.  Tuch.  of  a  "  sup- 
plementary hypothesis."  An  Klohim  document, 
beginning  with  Gen.  i.  1,  named  the  foundation 
document,  was  filled  out  from  a  later  document, 
the  Yahwistic,  by  the  addition  of  selections  and 
remarks  which  were  not  entirely  consistent.  While 
this  hypothesis  seemed  to  meet  many  difficulties, 
the  character  of  the  long  connected  pieces  proved 
that  J  was  once  an  indef)endent  work  alongside  P, 
e.g.,  in  the  story  of  the  flood,  while  sometimes  J 
takes  rank  as  the  work  which  is  supplemented 
from  the  narrative  of  P. 

The  French  physician  Jean  Astruc  (1684-1766), 
by  a  literary  analysis  of  Gen.  i.-Ex.  ii.,  turned  Pen- 
tateuchal  criticism  into  a  new  channel. 
6.  Develop-  Using  the  divine  names  as  a  criterion, 
ment  of  the  he  set  the  pieces  containing  the  name 
Document-  Elohim   in   a   column    designated    A, 
ary         those  containing  the  name  Yahweh  in 
Hypothesis,  a  column   B,   and   other  pieces    also 
apart,  and  regarded  A  and  B  as  orig- 
inally complete  and  independent  narratives.     He 
thought  that  Moses  had  used   the  arrangement  in 
columns  and  that  later  copyists  had  brought    all 


together  into  one  column  and  so  destroyed  the 
order.  A  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Levi  with 
the  use  of  an  older  document,  but  Ex.  i.-ii.  by 
Amram ,  the  father  of  Moses.  The  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  maintained  by  Astruc.  In 
this  way  he  thought  he  had  solved  chronological 
difficulties  and  those  arising  from  duplication  in 
Genesis.  Astruc 's  idea  was  introduced  into  Ger- 
many by  J.  G.  Eichhom  and  given  a  better  basis 
by  the  proof  that  the  two  chief  documents  were 
further  differentiated  by  linguistic  peculiarities. 
H.  Ewald  recognized  that  P  and  J  were  traceable 
not  only  as  far  as  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus,  but 
also  in  other  books,  and  F.  Tuch  showed  that  they 
were  recognizable  even  in  Joshua.  As  early  as  18212 
F.  Bleek  had  remarked  upon  the  original  relation- 
ship of  Joshua  to  the  Pentateuchal  narrative,  of 
which  it  formed  the  conclusion.  The  special  posi- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  was  recognized  as  early  as  1806 
by  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  H.  Hupfeld  followed  K.  D. 
Ilgen  in  proving  that  Elohim  was  used  by  two 
documents.  K.  H.  Graf  showed  that  Lev.  xvii.- 
XX vi.  were  to  be  discriminated  by  many  individual- 
ities from  the  priestly  document,  and  indicated  a 
fifth  document  (to  which  the  name  "  Holiness 
Code  "  was  attached  by  A.  Klostermann  because 
the  characteristic  of  this  body  of  laws  is  the  designa- 
tion of  God  as  holy,  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
Israel's  duty  also  to  be  holy).  Still  later  analysis 
was  carried  farther  by  those  who  were  not  contented 
with  the  five  sources,  at  least  three  documents  were 
"  discovered  "  in  the  J  sections,  two  in  the  E  sec- 
tions, two  in  D,  and  four  in  P  (Wellhausen's 
designation  for  the  chronological  thread  in  P 
was  (i=zq%uitiLor  fcederum  libera  though  only  three 
covenants  are  mentioned,  with  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Moses,  not  one  with  Adam).  And  it  is  as- 
sumed that  these  documents  had  been  subjected 
to  recensions  before  their  incorporation  int6  the 
Hexateuch,  though  the  question  of  how  far  this  can 
be  recognized  is  not  satisfactorily  answered.  It  is 
very  probable  that  into  the  Priest  Code,  which  has 
special  interest  for  the  law  of  ritual,  additions  were 
interjected,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine these,  though  the  certainty  and  value  of  these 
attempts  is  open  to  question.  That  the  original 
Deuteronomy  up  to  and  during  its  inclusion  in  the 
Hexateuch  did  not  escape  change  is  certainly  prob- 
able; but  the  attempt  to  use  the  employment  of 
the  singular  and  plural  numbers  as  means  of  dis- 
crimination seems  unpromising.  As  an  example  of 
the  minuteness  attempted  in  analytical  investiga- 
tion, the  results  of  C.  Steuernagers  work  may  be 
given.  The  law-book  of  Josiah  was  put  together 
from  two  documents,  PI  and  Sg;  PI  has  three 
sources,  of  which  one  is  again  resolvable  into  two 
originals;  similar  principal  and  auxiliary  documents 
are  discovered  in  Sg.  Against  the  discrimination 
of  J  into  two  or  more  sources,  growing  more  preva- 
lent nevertheless,  cf.  E.  K6nig*s  Einleitung  in  das 
AUe  Testament  (Bonn,  1893),  pp.  197-200. 

Justification  of  the  analysis  is  attained  by  a  care- 
ful reading  even  of  a  good  translation  of  the  follow- 
ing examples,  in  which  the  compK>sition  out  of  at 
least  two  sources  is  recognizable.  The  history 
of  the  flood  and  of  Noah:  P  is  in  Gen.  vi.  9-22, 
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vii.  6,  11-viii.  5   (except  vii.  12,  16b,   17,  22-23, 

viu.  2b),  viii.  13a,  14-19,  ix.  1-17, 28-29;  aU  the 

rest  is  J  except  that  in  vii.  7-10  there 

7.  Analysis  are  editorial  additions.    Shechem  and 
Blustrated   Dinah  in  Gen.  xxxiv.:  Hamor  is  the 

and  chief  personage  in  the  narrative  of 
Justified.  P-verses  1,  2a,  4,  6,  8-10,  14-18, 
20-24;  Shechem  is  the  principal 
personage  in  the  other  verses,  which  belong 
to  J.  The  spying  out  of  the  promised  land. 
Num.  xiii.-xiv.:  P  is  in  xiii.  l-17a,  21,  25, 
26,  32,  xiv.  la,  part  of  2,  5-7,  10,  26-29, 
34-38.  The  rebellion  of  Korah  and  of  Da- 
than  and  Abiram:  JE  makes  Dathan  and 
Abiram  direct  their  rebellion  chiefly  against  Moses, 
and  his  document  is  in  xvi.  lb,  2a,  12-15,  25-34; 
P,  in  which  Korah  and  his  250  followers  espoused 
the  cause  of  equality  of  all  Israel  in  priestly  rights, 
is  in  xvi.  la,  2b-ll,  16-24,  35  (and  it  appears  that 
Korah  had  a  double  part,  since  in  verses  2-7  he 
seems  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  various 
tribes,  while  in  verses  8-11  he  is  the  spokesman  of 
the  Levites;  Deut.  xi.  6  appears  to  have  had  a 
report  in  which  Dathan  and  Abiram  acted  inde- 
pendently). The  report  of  Israel's  sin  in  Moab, 
Num.  XXV.  1-5,  is  composed  from  J  and  E,  as  the 
exchange  of  the  designations  "  Israel  "  and  '*  the 
people  "  indicates;  the  one,  in  lb,  2,  4a,  mentions 
the  lewdness  between  Israelites  and  Moabite  women; 
the  other,  in  verses  3, 5,  denounces  only  the  worship 
of  Baal-peor.  Further  justification  is  attained  by 
the  recognition  of  varied  linguistic  peculiarities.  If 
one  reads  the  creation  story  in  Gen.  i.-ii.  4a,  the 
genealogies  from  Adam  to  Noah  (Gen.  v.,  except 
verse  29),  and  from  Noah  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.), 
the  establishment  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
(Gen.  xvii.),  and  the  purchase  of  the  piece  of  ground 
at  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.),on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
narrative  of  Paradise  and  the  fall  (Gen.  ii.  4b-iv.), 
the  visit  of  the  three  heavenly  beings  to  Abraham, 
and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen. 
xviii.-xix.,  except  xix.  29)  and  the  mission  of 
Abraham's  steward  in  behalf  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.), 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  convinced,  even  in 
using  a  translation,  that  the  two  sets  of  stories  can 
not  be  by  the  same  author,  and  that  the  differences 
exist  in  more  than  the  material,  the  disposition  of 
the  material,  and  the  purpose.  The  principal  lin- 
guistic differences  of  the  five  main  documents  of 
the  Hexateuch  are  given  in  §  11  of  H.  L.  Strack's 
EinleUung  (6th  ed.,  Munich,  1906),  cf.  H.  Hol- 
singer's  Emleitung  in  den  Hexateuch  (Freiburg, 
1896);  see  also  Feasts  and  Festivai^,  I.,  §§  4-5. 
Of  the  scholars  who,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  thought  the  authorship  of  Moses  scien- 
tifically tenable,  nearly  all  have  died. 

8.  Modem   Some  names  are  K.  F.  Keil,  E.  C. 
Conserva-  Bissell,  A.  Zahn,  W.  H.  Green.    The 

tive  Bavarian  clergjnnan  E.  Rupprecht 
WriteiB.  fights  almost  alone  in  this  cause  in 
Da8  Rdthael  des  FUnflmchee  Mose  und 
seme  falsehe  Ldsung  (Giltersloh,  1894),  Des  RdthaeVa 
Ldeung  (1895-97),  and  WissenscfuifUiches  Hand- 
hueh  der  Einkitung  in  das  AUe  Testament  (1898). 
Roman  Oatholic  and  conservative  Jewish  scholars 
are  apt  to  be   dogmatically  hindered  from   ac- 


cepting critical  conclusions.  Of  Roman  Catholics 
may  be  mentioned  F.  Kaulen,  Einleitung  in  die 
heilige  Schrift  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  (3  parts, 
4th  ed.,  Freiburg,  1897-99),  §§  190-201;  and  A. 
Schdpfer,  Geschichte  des  AUen  Testaments  (Brixen, 
1902),  §  27;  of  Jewish  scholars,  D.  Hoffmann,  rector 
of  the  Rabbinerseminar  in  Berlin,  in  Magazin  fUr 
die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  (1876-80);  -46- 
handlungen  ilber  die  pentateuchischen  Gesetze  (Berlin, 
1878);  and  Die  wichtigsten  Instamen  gegen  die  Graf- 
Wellhausensche  Hypothese  (1904). 

Practically  all  other  scholars  of  the  present  seek 
with  the  aid  of  the  documentary  hypothesis  to  gain 

a  conception  of  the  construction  of  the 

9.  General  Hexateuch.    Problems  of  importance 

Positions  of  under  discussion  are:  the  order  in  time 

Advanced   and  the  absolute  age  of  the  individual 

Criticism,    documents,  the  shape  each  of  these 

documents  had  up  to  its  union  with 
another  or  with  others  of  its  fellows,  the  number  and 
character  of  the  editorial  efforts  at  combining  the 
documents.  In  consequence  of  the  expositions  es- 
pecially of  K.  H.  Graf  (1866)  and  J.  Wellhausen 
(187^78),  whom  E.  Reuss  (since  1833)  and  W. 
Vatke  (1835)  preceded,  the  predominant  major- 
ity of  Old  Testament  scholars  in  Germany, 
England,  and  North  America  hold:  that  D  was 
written  immediately  before  the  reformation  of 
Josiah  and  with  a  view  to  using  his  influence; 
that  the  completed  central  portion  of  P,  brought 
together  at  the  earliest  in  the  Babylonian  exile, 
is  not  historically  trustworthy;  and  that  the 
closing  of  the  Hexateuch  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Wellhausen,  B.  Stade)  or  still  later 
(E.  Reuss,  A.  Kayser,  A.  Kuenen,  and  many  others). 
But  it  must  be  remarked  here  that  the  law-book 
which  came  to  light  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah 
must  have  been  written  earlier;  that  the  Holiness 
Code  is  earlier  than  Ezekiel;  that  the  value  of  P, 
the  priestly  document,  is  by  most  scholars  rated  too 
low;  and  that  P  (Wellhausen's  Q)  was  not  taken 
into  the  imited  JED,  but  that  D  was  taken  into 
the  united  PJE  (QJE).  The  present  writer  is 
convinced  that  in  the  future  neither  the  old  tra- 
ditional views  nor  those  of  the  '*  advanced  critics  " 
will  hold  the  field. 

The  conclusions  of  E.  Kdnig  (in  his  Einleitung) 
are:  that  from  Mosaic  times  come  the  decalogue, 

the  book  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xx.  22- 

10.  Position  xxiii.  33),  Ex.  xxxiv.  10-26,  the  poet- 

of  Koenig,  ical  pieces  in  Ex.  xv..  Num.  vi.,  x., 

Dillmann,   xxi.,  and  at  least  for  substance  other 

Wellhausen,  parts;    E  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 

A.  Kuenen.  Judges,  J  not  before  David  nor  after 

Solomon;  the  analysis  of  JE  is  in 
many  places  no  longer  possible;  the  kernel  of  D  is 
iv.  45-46,  v.-xxviii.  46,  xxxi.  9-13,  which  has  a 
Mosaic  basis,  but  was  worked  over  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  and  immediately  after  722  B.C.;  P  is  a 
collection  of  oral  traditions  which  grew  up  in 
priestly  circles  and  was  completed  hardly  before 
600-500;  the  union  of  JED  with  P  was  probably 
made  by  Ezra  in  Babylon.  A.  Dillmann  (in  his  com- 
mentary on  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua, 
Leipsic,  1886)  places  E  (which  he  calls  B)  in  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century;  it  used  written  soune* 
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particularly  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  and  Num.  xxi.;  J 
(which  he  oaUs  C)  is  a  Judaic  document  not  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century;  D  is  not 
much  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah, 
and  its  author  used  E  and  J,  especially  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  and  other  laws  (especially  H)  which 
now  are  embodied  in  P;  Wellhausen's  Q  (which 
Dillmann  calls  A),  the  kernel  of  P,  is  dated  c.  800 
B.C.;  E  in  its  historical  parts  was  constructed  from 
oral  sources  and  from  written  sources  no  longer 
extant,  and  in  its  legal  parts  from  a  collection  of 
laws  having  the  character  of  H;  QEU  were  worked 
together  c.  600  by  a  redactor  who  still  had  J  and  E 
before  him  as  independent  documents  (all  other 
scholars  hold  that  JE  was  consolidated  before  a 
third  document  was  added);  not  much  later,  D  was 
united  with  QEJ,  so  that  D  remained  really  the 
standard;  before  the  return  of  Ezra  H  and  some 
priestly  instructions  were  added;  Ezra  brought  the 
Pentateuch  into  recognition  in  444,  after  which 
nothing  essential  was  added,  though  editorial  work 
and  polishing  of  the  text  continued.  J.  Wellhausen 
in  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels  (5th  ed.,  Ber- 
lin, 1899)  holds  that  J  belongs  to  the  golden  age  of 
Hebrew  literature,  the  time  before  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms;  the  later  E  was  worked  together 
with  J  into  the  Jehovistic  history,  but  takes  in 
legislative  elements  only  in  the  case  of  the  giving  of 
the  law  at  Sinai  in  its  historical  connection;  D 
(Deut.  xii.-xxvi.)  was  written  inmiediately  before 
it  was  found;  next  followed  the  fundamental  piece, 
Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  later  than  Ezekiel,  but  closely 
related  to  him;  P  (of  which  Q  designates  the  core, 
which  treats  history  systematically  and  is  foimd  in 
its  pure  condition  in  Genesis)  is  the  result  of  long- 
continued  literary  labors  during  and  after  the  exile, 
and  was  already  incorporated  in  the  Pentateuch 
when  the  latter  was  published  by  Ezra  in  444. 
A.  Kuenen  in  his  "  Introduction  "  (3  parts,  Leyden, 
1861-65)  places  J  in  the  ninth  century  or  early  in 
the  eighth;  E,  to  which  J  was  known,  is  dated 
c.  750;  both  were  northern  documents,  but  a  Judaic 
edition  of  both,  somewhat  extended,  was  made  for 
Judah  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century; 
these  two  documents  were  united  into  JE  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
before  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  Moses'  Song  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  redactor;  D*  (i.e.,  Deut.  v.- 
xxvi.,  xxviii.,  xxxi.  9-13)  was  written  as  a  guide 
for  Josiah's  reformation;  D',  drawn  from  JE,  added 
to  Deuteronomy  the  introduction  i.-iv.  40;  JE 
was  united  with  D  during  the  Babylonian  exile, 
and  the  redactor  made  alterations  only  at  the  end 
of  the  history  of  Moses,  in  Deut.  xxvi.,  xxxi.,  xxxiv.; 
further,  in  order  to  win  Deuteronomy  its  place,  he 
placed  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  Ex.  xxxiv. 
10-28  in  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai; 
H  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  Kuenen 's  P')  is  later  than 
Ezekiel;  still  later  and  postexilic  is  the  legal-his- 
torical Q  (Kuenen 's  P^);  the  book  read  by  Ezra 
and  accepted  by  the  people's  representative  in  444 
was  Q  united  with  H  and  other  priestly  instructions, 
but  whether  this  union  had  taken  place  in  Babylon 
or  was  made  in  Judea  between  458  and  444  is  not 
determinable;  Ezra's  law-book  underwent  essential 
changes  and  extensions;  consequently  the  redaction 


of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  a  work  completed  all  at 
once  by  the  imion  of  P  with  JED,  probably  before 
400,  but  the  result  of  a  labor  continued  for  some 
time  as  the  differences  of  text  in  the  Hebrew,  Sa- 
maritan, and  Septuagint  indicate. 

A.  Klostermann  (Der  Pentateuch,  Leipsic,   1893; 

Das  chronologische  System  des  P,  in  NKZ,    1894; 

Die    HeiligtumS'    und    Lagerordnung, 

II.  Kloster-  1897;  Das  deiUeronomische  Gesetzbuch, 

mann's      1902-03)  complains  {Pentateuch,  pp. 

Recent      1-76)  that  modem  Pentateuchal  crit- 

Work.  icism  founded  upon  the  document- 
aiy  hypothesis  lacks  basis.  It  con- 
ceives that  the  synagogue  text,  by  the  side  of 
which  there  are  other  and  older  ones,  and  which  is 
regarded  as  a  book  often  edited,  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  composer  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that 
all  linguistic  diversities,  especially  in  the  most  vari- 
able element  of  divine  names,  originate  not  in 
differences  of  manuscripts  which  underiie  our  late 
edition,  but  in  the  diiversity  of  historiographic 
sources  which  the  author  combined  and  thereby 
recognized  as  older.  It  ignores  the  fact,  says 
Klostermann,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  a  book 
for  the  edification  of  the  community,  in  the  trans- 
mission of  which  the  emphasis  must  have  fallen 
upon  its  edifying  quality,  upon  it«  lucidity,  and 
not  upon  the  purity  and  age  of  the  text.  The 
work  should,  therefore,  not  be  carried  from  above 
downward  and  begin  with  assimied  authors  J 
and  E,  but  should  first  investigate  when  the  author 
— or,  if  you  will,  the  redactor — wrote,  that  is, 
he  to  whom  we  owe  the  unified  but  materially 
multicolored  Pentateuch.  The  starting-point  of 
the  investigation  is  the  report  in  II  Kings  xxii. 
of  Hilkiah's  discovery  (Pentateuch,  pp.  77-114). 
Deut.  iv.  44-xxvii.  69  is  the  recension  with  intro- 
duction of  homiletic  addresses  directed  by  Josiah 
to  be  made  of  the  worjc  found  in  the  temple,  which 
is  to  be  understood  not  as  the  law  itself,  but  as  the 
elucidation  by  the  teacher  of  the  law.  In  this  way 
onl}'  is  the  character  of  Deuteronomy  explained, 
and  the  supposition  that  Deuteronomy  is  a  counter- 
feited program  for  a  reformation  is  shown  to  be 
unreasonable  {Pentateuch,  ii.  154-428).  In  order  to 
make  possible  the  fitting  of  this  document  into  the 
pre-Josianic  Hexateuch,  also  in  the  time  of  Josiah, 
speeches  of  Moses  and  historical  notes  were  inter- 
woven, and  so  in  the  manner  of  a  harmony  attempts 
were  made  at  smoothing  away  the  difficulties  which 
the  reader  discovers  between  Num.  x.  11-xxxvi. 
and  Deut.  xxxi.  14  sqq.,on  the  one  side,  and  Deut. 
iv.  44-xxviii.  68,  on  the  other.  It  results,  therefore, 
that  the  report  in  Num.  x.-xxxvi.  and  Deut.  xxxi. 
14  sqq.  held  its  place  as  an  authoritative  account  of 
the  Mosaic  times  from  the  departure  from  Sinai  to 
the  death  of  Moses,  and  so  is  an  old  document; 
indeed,  it  must  be  older  than  Isaiah  and  Micah 
{Pentateuch,  i.  115-152).  IQostermann  then  takes 
up  the  Pentateuch  of  the  times  before  Josiah  {Pen- 
tateiLch,  i.  153-187),  in  which  statistical  details 
and  independent  documents  with  legal  ordinances 
were  combined,  to  which  Genesis  belonged.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  loose  union  of  material  of  varied 
character,  this  book  suffered  damage  and  disar- 
rangement   and    also   experienced    augmentation. 
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Examples  of  the  latter  are  Num.  xxviii.-xxxvi.; 
Deut.  xxxi.  14-23,  xxxii.  1-44,  48-52.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  original  work  lay  far  back  of  Micah,  who 
knew  this  enlarged  book.  The  limit  a  quo  Klos- 
termann  seeks  to  find  in  a  discussion  of  the  chron- 
ological system  of  the  author  who  deals  with  the 
consecration  of  the  temple  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Solomon  as  epoch-making.  Three  divine  cycles 
(one  is  12x49  years)  or  1,764  years  to  the  flood, 
two  cycles  or  1,176  years  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
and  two  cycles  to  the  consecration  of  the  temple 
are  discovered  (concerning  the  Jubilee  period  as 
49  years  cf.  Pentateuch,  i.  419-447).  The  section 
concerning  the  tabernacle  and  the  plan  of  the  camp 
shows  that  the  author  used  two  sources  marked  by 
the  distinctive  use  of  separate  terms  for  the  taber- 
nacle, ohel  mo*ed  and  mishkan  har*edtUh.  This  work  - 
can  have  originated  only  in  a  time  when  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Shiloh  was  still  in  the  memory,  and  when 
there  was  interest  in  preserving  for  posterity  what 
had  been  replaced  by  the  temple  and  so  had  fallen 
out  of  actual  experience.  The  Sinaitic  book  of 
the  covenant  is  discussed  in  Pentateuch,  ii.  429- 
579.  In  later  studies  Klostermann  purposes  to 
investigate  the  older  type  of  narration,  and  so 
the  fragments  designated  by  the  symbols  J,  E, 
and  Q,  which  then  first  come  properly  under 
consideration.  Klostermann 's  method,  as  indicated 
by  his  keen  investigations,  is  theoretically  good. 
He  rightly  considers  that  the  confidence  of  most  Old 
Testament  scholars  in  the  security  of  the  results 
of  analytical  work  is  too  strong.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  overvalues  the  meaning  of  the  changes  which  the 
text  of  the  Pentateuch  has  suffered  in  the  course 
of  time.  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

Of  critics  who  accept  the  traditional  account  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
not  a  few  accept  the  current  analysis 
13.  Limita-  (§§6  and  7  above)  in  its  bolder  out- 
tions  of  Imes  (J.  Robertson,  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
Literaxy  J.  Orr);  while  others,  after  minute  in- 
Analysis.  vestigation,  find  the  analysis  iUusory 
and  reject  it  altogether  (W.  H.  Green, 
E.  C.  Bissell).  These  critics  are  one  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  method  of  argument  is  '*  in  very  many 
respects  precarious;  the  criteria  alleged  are  often 
fallacious  to  the  last  degree;  and  the  resulting  par- 
tition is  extremely  dubious."  The  reasons  which 
call  for  caution  are  such  as  these:  (1)  The  divine 
names  are  evidently  used  at  times  with  discrimina^ 
tlon.  The  particular  aspect  of  God  which  was  at 
the  moment  prominent  in  the  thought  of  the 
speaker  or  narrator  determined  the  choice  of  the 
title,  whether  it  should  be  Elohim  or  Yahweh  or 
the  Almighty  or  the  Most  High  God  or  the  Ever- 
lasting God.  "  The  original  distinction  between 
Jahweh  and  Elohim  very  often  accounts  for  the  use 
of  one  of  these  appellations  in  preference  to  the 
other "  (Kuenen,  Hexateuch,  p.  56).  According 
to  the  current  analysis  J  at  least  uses  each  name 
as  he  has  occasion;  and  Yahweh  is  found  in  pass- 
aices  of  Genesis  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Elohist 
writer  (Green,  Unity  of  Genesis^  pp.  539  sqq.; 
Higher  CriiicUm,  pp.  91  sqq.;  E.  Riehm,  Evnleii- 
ung,  i.  126,  Halle,  1889;  P.  J.  Hoedemaker,  Mo- 
waueher  Ursprung  der  Geaetze,  p.  110  sqq.,  Gilters- 


loh,  1897).  The  use  of  a  particular  divine  name, 
therefore,  can  not  in  and  of  itself  alone  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  authorship  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  1,  xx.  1, 
XXX.  2,  6,  8).  (2)  The  diction,  style,  and  religious 
conceptions  of  J  and  E  are  confessedly  so  similar 
that  as  evidences  of  authorship  they  are  often  "  far 
from  conclusive  "  and  yield  "  nothing  but  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  separation  of  the  sources  "  (H. 
Gunkel,  Legends  of  Genesis,  p.  126,  134,  (Chicago, 
1901;  Strack,  Commentary,  p.  xviii.;  Driver,  In- 
troduction, 10th  ed.,  pp.  116,  126).  The  same  facts 
hold  with  regard  to  passages  that  are  assigned  to 
P,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  (Green,  Unity,  p. 
552;  and  on  the  scraps  given  to  P  in  Gen.  xii.- 
xviii.,  p.  215;  cf.  also  Kuenen,  on  Gen.  vii.,  viii.). 
Occasionally  D  and  JE  are  not  readily  distinguish- 
able (Kent,  Students  0.  T.,  vol.  i.,  on  Gen.  xiii.  14- 
17;  Driver,  Introduction,  pp.  35,  66,  and  99). 
(3)  The  difference  of  style  between  passages,  more- 
over, where  such  difference  actually  exists,  is  lately 
one  of  mood  and  subject-matter  and  purpose;  calm 
or  emotional,  plain  or  graphic,  rigid  or  easy,  brief 
or  descriptive  or  diffuse,  stately  or  lively  or  for- 
mal, prosaic  or  poetic,  declarative  or  hortatory. 
Unless  other  marks  are  present,  stylistic  differ- 
ences of  this  general  nature  are  at  best  an  uncer- 
tain guide  when  the  question  concerns  the  analysis 
of  a  verse  and  the  distribution  of  its  clauses;  for 
the  style  of  a  sympathetic  author  changes  along 
these  very  lines  and  adjusts  itself  to  his  moods  and 
the  varying  aspects  of  his  subject  (Green,  Unity, 
p.  552;  idem.  Feasts,  p.  14;  Dillmann,  Commen- 
tary on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  p.  676,  1897).  (4)  The 
analysis  is  being  based  more  and  more  on  asserted 
divergences  or  contradictions,  the  existence  of 
which  is  quite  unnecessarily  assumed  (see  below). 
In  view  of  these  facts,  caution  is  demanded,  espe- 
cially when  the  attempt  is  made  to  disintegrate  a 
smaU  bit  of  connected  story.  Before  leaving  the 
subject  of  the  literary  analysis  a  remark  is  in  place 
regarding  **  contradictions."  Many  doublets  and 
divergences  are  said  to  exist  in  the  Hebrew  records. 
There  may  be  some.  No  textual  critic  would  think 
for  a  moment  of  denying  that  possibility.  But 
such  as  have  been  pointed  out  are  not  always,  nor 
even  generally,  "  contradictions "  (Green,  Higher 
Criticism,  pp.  10^113;  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Introduc- 
tion, p.  100,  London,  1891;  J.  Orr,  Problem  of  the 
Old  Testament,  pp.  236,  361).  They  are  diversi- 
ties, indeed;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  canons  of 
historical  criticism  constantly  to  pit  sources  against 
each  other.  Rather  the  historian  regards  variants 
as  different  aspects  or  incidents  of  the  event. 

The  narrative  of  Israel's  history  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  organization  of  the  people  into  a  na- 
tion by  Moses  under  the  direction  of  God.  Yah- 
weh was  acknowledged  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
state;  he  was  the  sole  object  of  w^orship  and  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  authority,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial.  The  Ten  Commandments  with 
the  prologue  (Ex.  xx.  2-17)  were  made  the  funda- 
mental law.  They  were  the  constitution  of  the 
nation.  The  body  of  laws  contained  in  E2x.  xxi.- 
xxiii.  19,  with  the  introduction  and  conclusion  in 
XX.  22-26  and  xxiii.  20-33,  formed  the  atatn 
The    Ten    (Commandments  were  often  et' 
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covenant  (Deut.  iv.  13);  and  the  combined  legis- 
lation, or  at  any  rate  the  statutes,  were  entitled 
the  book  of  the  covenant,  since  it  was 
13.  The     upon  the  basis  of  the  solemn  agree- 
Constitution  ment  of  the  people  to  obey  these  laws 
and  the    that  God  made  the  covenant  with  Is- 
Statutes.    rael   at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  4^).      The 
articles  of  the   constitution  and  the 
statutes  are  codified,  the  related  injunctions  being 
grouped    together.    The    sections    generally    con- 
tain five  or  ten  laws  each,  perhaps  they  all  con- 
tained ten  originally  (Dillmann,  Commentary  on 
Exodus,  pp.  242-246;    Briggs,  Higher  Criticism  0/ 
the  HexcAeuch,  pp.  212-231;   Paton,  in  JBL,  1893, 
pp.  79-83);   and  they  relate  to:  (1)  Forms  of  wor- 
ship (xx.  23-26);    (2)  The  protection  of  the  rights 
of  man;     (a)  in   respect  to  liberty   (xxi.   2-11); 

(b)  concerning    injury    of    person    (xxi.    12-36); 

(c)  concerning  proj)erty  rights  (xxii.  1-17).  (3) 
Regulation  of  personal  conduct  (xxii.  18-xxiii.  9). 

(4)  Sacred    seasons   and    sacrifice    (xxiii.    10-19). 

(5)  The  promise  annexed  (xxiii.  20-33).  The  con- 
stitution was,  of  course,  unchangeable  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties.  The  statutes  have  the 
characteristics  of  such  laws;  they  are  constitu- 
tional, involving  no  principle  contrary  to  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  State;  they  are  expository,  being 
the  application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  constitution 
to  the  social  life  and  religious  observances  of  the 
people;  and  they  were  temporary  in  their  nature 
and  liable  to  amendment,  abrogation,  and  increase 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  conditions  and.i)eculiar 
needs  of  each  age.  According  to  the  narrative  this 
process  of  modification  began  in  the  days  of  Moses 
and  under  his  authority  (cf.  Ex.  xii.  6,  18,  xxiii.  15 
with  Num.  ix.  9-14;  also  Num.  xxvii.  1-11,  xxxvi. 
1-9).  The  laws  were  not  new  (Dillmann,  Com- 
mentary on  Exodus,  p.  226).  The  Ten  command- 
ments, or  most  of  them,  had  long  been  authorita- 
tive among  the  children  of  Israel  (Gen.  iv.  9-15, 
fac.  6,  XX.  3,  5.  6,  xxxi.  32,  37,  xxxiv.  7,  xxxv.  2, 
xliv.  9) ;  and  the  laws  of  the  second  table,  with  the 
probable  exception  of  the  tenth,  were  in  force  among 
other  nations.  The  significance  of  the  decalogue 
lay  in  the  fact  that  God  made  recognized  moral 
obligations  the  fundamental  law  of  his  kingdom 
and,  by  the  tenth  commandment,  probed  back  of 
the  outward  act  into  the  inner  nature  of  man  and 
located  the  source  of  sin  in  the  evil  desires  of  the 
heart.  The  statutes  also  were  not  new.  They 
were  a  hereditary  body  of  usages,  as  is  proven 
among  other  evidence  by  the  laws  of  Hammurabi 
(see  Hammurabi  and  His  Code).  The  discovery 
of  this  ancient  codex  enables  the  student  of  the 
Bible  to  trace  more  of  these  ordinances  back  into 
the  period  before  Moses  than  he  had  heretofore 
been  able  to  do.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  so  many 
instances  the  same  classes  of  people,  particularly 
the  less  fortunate  members  of  society,  were  re- 
garded by  both  Babylonians  and  Israelites  as  pos- 
sessing rights  that  could  be  recognized  by  the  State. 
It  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  that  the  Babylonian 
and  Hebrew  law  often  imposes  the  same,  or  prac- 
tically the  same,  penalty  for  the  same  offense.  To 
a  remarkable  degree  the  two  peoples  shared  the 
same  conception  of  justice.    It  is  not  necessary  to 


assume,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator had  the  laws  of  Hanunurabi  before  him;  but 
it  is  certain  that  Israel  inherited  from  some  source 
the  conceptions  of  justice  and  the  judicial  customs 
which  existed  among  the  Babylonians  in  the  days 
of  Hammurabi.  Moses  was  inspired  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  book  of  the  covenant;  but  a  body  of 
laws  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  was 
not  revealed  to  him.  Moses  was  a  prophet  (Deut. 
xviii.  15),  and  inspired  as  the  prophets  were.  He 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby 
he  was  made  an  infallible  communicator  of  God's 
will  to  his  fellow  men.  His  mind  was  enlightened 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  kingdom;  he  was  led 
infalUbly  to  choose  the  laws  appropriate  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  and  adapted  to  discipline 
them  in  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  was 
prompted  and  controlled  and  enabled  to  frame  a 
system,  more  or  less  out  of  old  materials,  yet  dis- 
tinguished from  all  known  legislation  of  contem- 
porary peoples  by  its  humanity,  by  its  amelioration 
of  the  hard  lot  of  the  unfortunate,  by  its  extrica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  man  from  civil  relations 
merely  and  the  exhibition  of  that  conduct  in  its 
relation  to  God  also,  and  by  its  power  to  lift  the 
secular  life  into  the  true  service  of  God. 

The  architect's  specifications  for  the  tabernacle 
are  contained  in  Exodus  xxv.-xxxi.  They  were 
obtained  or  completed  from  the  study  of  a  model 

seen  in  a  vision  (Ex.  xxv.  9,  40);   for 

14.  The     which  Moses  was  psychologically  pre- 

Tabemade.  pared  by  the  need  that  was  pressing 

upon  him  of  organizing  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  as  he  had  regulated  their  dvil 
life,  by  hours  si)ent  on  the  mountain  in  cahn  and 
earnest  and  prayerful  meditation  on  the  subject, 
and  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  impressive  tem- 
ples and  symboUcal  ritual  of  Egypt.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  tabernacle  centered  in  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  where  Yahweh  dwelt  between  the 
cherubim;  and  the  description  accordingly  begins 
with  the  ark  as  the  chief  object  and  proceeds  out- 
ward— an  order  of  recital  followed  only  in  these 
formal  specifications  and  for  symbolic  reasons. 
(1)  The  constant  and  essential  features,  patterns  of 
the  heavenly:  ark,  table  of  shewbread,  and  candle- 
stick (xxv.  10-39);  and  then  their  housing  (xxvi. 
1-37).  The  altar  of  burnt  offering  (xxvii.  1-8), 
and  then  the  court  in  which  it  should  stand  (xxvii. 
9-19).  Directions  concerning  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  permanent  features: 
(the  shewbread  consisted  of  twelve  loaves  of  ordi- 
nary bread,  and  hence  specific  directions  for  the 
making  of  it  were  not  required),  specifications  con- 
cerning the  oil  for  the  continual  light  (xxvii.  20, 
21).  (2)  Provision  for  man's  approach  to  Jehovah: 
priests  (xxviii.  1);  their  garments  (xxviii.  2-43) 
and  their  consecration  (xxix.  1-35);  consecration 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  (xxix.  36,  37),  and 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  offering  upon  it  for 
the  nation  (xxix.  38-46).  After  the  mediating 
priesthood  and  the  daily  sacrifice  have  been  pro- 
vided, the  offering  of  incense,  symbolical  of  the 
prayers  of  God's  people  as  being  well-pleasing  to 
Jehovah,  is  fitting;  hence  there  follows  the  altar 
of    incense    (xxx.    1-10).     (3)  Provision    for    the 
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things  needed  in  this  approach  of  man  to  God: 
for  defraying  the  expenses  (xxx.  11-16);  for  priestly 
functions,  viz.,  the  laver  (xxx.  17-21),  oil  for 
anointing  the  vessels  (xxx.  22-^),  and  incense 
(xxx.  34-38);  for  the  work  of  building  the  taber- 
nacle, skilled  artificers  (xxxi.  1-11).  In  this  de- 
scription the  altar  of  incense,  which  symbolized  the 
obligatory  and  acceptable  adoration  of  God  by  his 
people,  is  not  mentioned  until  provision  has  been 
made  for  sinful  man  to  approach  Jehovah.  The 
place  given  to  it  in  the  specifications  has  its  reason 
in  the  symbolism.  Other  considerations  determine 
the  order  of  narration  afterward;  other  laws  of 
association  prevail,  and  the  altar  of  incense  is 
grouped  with  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  (xxxv. 
15,  xxxvii.  25),  or  is  mentioned  at  the  proi)er  place 
locally  (xl.  5).  It  belonged  to  the  holy  of  hoUes, 
before  the  mercy  seat  (I  Kings  vi.  22  R.V.;  Heb. 
ix.  4);  but,  since  none  might  enter  the  most  holy 
place  save  the  high  priest  and  he  but  once  in  the 
year,  the  altar  of  incense  was  set  in  the  holy  place, 
in  front  of  the  veil  that  separated  the  holy  from  the 
most  holy  place,  in  order  that  the  priest  might 
officiate  at  it  daily.  Wealth  was  lavished  on  this 
movable  and  evidently  temporary  sanctuary.  The 
gold  alone  amounted  to  twenty-nine  talents  or 
nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  sil- 
ver raised  by  taxation  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  (xxxviii.  24-31),  and  this  in  addition  to  the 
silver,  bronze,  and  precious  stones  given  voluntar- 
ily (xxxv.  &-S,  21-29).  But  the  riches  were  not 
wasted.  The  journey  to  the  promised  land  might 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  days  (Deut.  i.  2),  but  the 
tabernacle  must  serve  during  the  expected  wars  of 
conquest  and  during  the  confusion  of  settlement 
and  home-making.  And,  moreover,  costly  stuff 
was  not  used  for  things  of  a  temporary  nature. 
The  housing  was  comparatively  inexpensive,  and 
the  materials  for  it  were  at  hand.  The  acacia  wood 
might  be  had  in  the  wilderness  for  the  cutting,  and 
the  skins  for  the  outer  covering  of  the  tent  from 
the  aquatic  animals  in  the  neighboring  sea;  while 
from  their  own  flocks  the  rams'  skins  and  goats' 
hair  were  obtainable.  The  precious  metals  went 
into  the  costly  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
might  be  used  for  centuries,  and  into  the  gold 
plating  and  silver  sockets  of  the  boards.  They 
would  not  be  lost  to  the  treas\u*y  of  the  Lord,  even 
though  a  more  substantial  temple  might  ultimately 
be  erected. 

The  priests  officiated  at  the  altar;    hence  they 
were  provided  with  (1)  a  directory  of  procedure  to 
be  observed  by  the  worshiper  and  the  priest  at  the 
offering  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  i.- 
vL  7),  and  a  book  on  the  disposal  of  the  sacrifice 
(Lev.  vi.  8-vii.).    The  priests  required  authoriza- 
tion;   hence  they  had  (2)  the  record 
15.  The     of  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  priest- 
Mftinial  for  hood,  an  official  act  that  established 
the        the  order  and  placed  it  on  a  legal 
Prieits.      basis,  and  the  precedent  for  futiu«  in- 
ductions into  the  priestly  office;    to- 
getber  with  laws  enacted  to  meet  the  deficiencies 
in  the  legislation  which  were  revealed  on  that  occa- 
skm  (viii-x.).    Approach  to  Yahweh  was  condi- 
tioned upon  holiness  of  life,  both  ceremonial  and 


moral;  hence  there  was  furnished  for  Israel  and 
given  to  the  priests  as  the  teachers  of  the  laws  and 
guardians  of  the  worship  and  overseers  of  the  ritual: 
(3)  a  directory  of  ceremonial  purity  and  a  law  of 
holiness,  containing  (a)  laws  concerning  foods  that 
defile,  diseases  or  natural  functions  that  render  lu^ 
clean,  and  an  annual  day  of  national  ceremonial 
purification  (xi.-xvi.),  and  (b)  laws  concerning 
holiness  of  life  (xvii.-xxvi.),  followed  by  an  ap- 
pendix on  vows,  tithes,  and  things  devoted  (xxvii.). 
These  small  collections  of  laws  and  precedent,  aJl 
of  which  relate  particularly  to  subjects  of  profes- 
sional importance  to  the  priests,  form  a  distinct 
section  of  the  Pentateuch — ^the  book  of  Leviticus 
— and,  as  thus  segregated,  constituted  a  manual 
for  the  use  of  the  priests.  The  laws  contained  in 
each  of  these  divisions  of  the  handbook,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  were  enacted  at  Sinai,  according  to  ex- 
press declaration.  The  directions  for  the  conse- 
cration of  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  prepared  during 
Moses'  first  sojourn  of  forty  days  in  Mount  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxix.),  and  the  instructions  were  carried  out 
immediately  after  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  function  occupied  a  week.  At  its  end  the 
punitory  death  of  Nabad  and  Abihu  was  the  occa- 
sion of  new  legislation  (Lev.  x.  6-20).  The  direc- 
tory of  procedure  to  be  observed  at  the  sacrificial 
services  is  dated  after  the  erection  of  the  tabemade 
(i.  1);  and  the  book  on  the  disposal  of  the  sacrifice 
was  elaborated  at  the  same  general  time,  when 
"  he  conunanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  their 
obligations  to  Jehovah  "  (cf.  vii.  38  with  i.  2).  The 
appointment  of  an  annual  day  of  atonement  was 
noade  sometime  after  the  death  of  Aaron's  older 
sons  (xvi.  1),  and  met  a  requirement  of  the  taber- 
nacle law  (Ex.  xxx.  10).  The  regulations  concern- 
ing ceremonial  purity  and  hoUness  of  life  are 
throughout  attributed  to  Moses,  the  representative 
of  Yahweh  (Lev.  xvii.  1,  xviii.  1  et  passim),  when 
he  was  in  or,  as  the  preposition  may  be  translated, 
at  Mount  Sinai  (xxvi.  1,  xxvi.  46;  for  the  usage  of 
the  preposition,  cf.  Num.  xx.  23  with  25,  xxxiii. 
37  with  38;  Deut.  i.  6,  ix.  8;  and  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  legislation  was  enacted  in  the  camp, 
(cf.  Lev.  xxiv.  10-23).  Possibly  some  laws,  but 
certainly  not  all,  that  were  enacted  after  the  de- 
parture from  Sinai  were  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  their  proper  place  in  the  manual 
(cf.  perhaps  xxv.  32-34  with  Num.  xxxv.).  And 
it  may  be  added,  though  no  importance  is  attached 
to  the  matter,  that  if  changes  took  place  in  the 
priestly  praxis  at  a  later  time,  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  serious  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
the  necessary  verbal  modification  into  the  text  of 
the  law  as  contained  in  the  handbook. 

Many  orders  were  issued  while  the  Israelites 
were  still  at  Mount  Sinai  and  during  the  march  to 
Canaan  which  were  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
State,  but  did  not  belong  in  a  law  book.  But 
there  was  also  legislation  of  a  permanent  character 
upon  civil,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
enacted  while  the  people  were  yet  at  the  Mount 
and  after  their  departure.  The  documents  to 
which  these  laws  bore  relation  were  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  the  specifications  for  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  collections  relating  to  the  priests.     Only 
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the  third  was,  for  the  present,  liable  to  receive 
additions  or  modification;  for  the  specifications  for 
the  building  of  the  sanctuary  had 
i6.  Legis-  been  carried  out,  and  in  regard  to  the 
lation  not  book  of  the  covenant  there  was  doubt- 
in  the  less  a  natural  feeling  at  the  time  that 
Law  Books,  the  document  to  which  the  people  had 
sworn  obedience  should  not  be  tam- 
pered with  or  touched.  The  priests'  manual,  how- 
ever, might  well  have  been  enlarged  by  the  intro- 
duction of  pertinent  material.  The  laws  in  Nimi. 
XV.  relating  to  the  constituents  of  the  meal-ofifer- 
ings,  to  the  loaf  of  the  first-fruits,  and  to  the  burnt 
sacrifices  for  certain  sins  (probably  sins  of  omission 
and  thus  a  supplement  to  Lev.  iv.-v.  13),  and  the 
festival  calendar  of  Num.  xxviii.  and  xxix.,  enu- 
merating the  public  sacrifices  proper  for  each  sea- 
son, might  fittingly  have  been  given  a  place  in  the 
manual.  The  reason  why  they  were  not  inserted 
in  the  priests'  handbook  is  not  apparent.  The 
amendment  to  the  passover  law,  providing  for  its 
celebration  at  another  date  by  those  who  were  dis- 
qualified from  partaking  of  it  on  the  regular  day 
(Num.  ix.  1-14),  might  have  been  introduced  after 
Lev.  xxiii.  8;  but  to  have  done  so  would  have 
marred  the  synmietry  of  the  section.  A  logical 
place  is  not  readily  found  in  the  priests'  manual  for 
the  law  of  jealousy  (Nimi.  v.  1-31),  a  civil  judicial 
matter  in  which  the  test  was  applied  by  the  priest, 
or  for  the  law  of  the  Nazirite  (Num.  vi.  1-21), 
which  included  the  presentation  of  the  Nazirite 
before  the  priest  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice;  and, 
of  course,  there  was  no  call  to  put  in  the  priests' 
handbook  the  conditions  which  determined  the 
validity  of  vows  taken  by  women  (Num.  xxx.). 

The  theocracy  was  based  on  the  conception  of 
Israel  as  a  community,  and  its  success  at  any  i)eriod 
was  conditioned  by  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  God  and  toward  the  provisions  of  the  cove- 
nant. Obedience  to  God  and  reliance 
17.  The  upon  him  were  essential.  During  the 
Legislation  thirty-eight  years  since  the  covenant 
and  Spe-  was  concluded  at  Sinai  the  weakness 
cific  Needs,  of  the  communal  bands  that  held  the 
tribes  in  union,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  people  to  violate  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
had  been  frequently  in  evidence.  Moses  had  often 
heard  murmuring  against  God,  a  questioning  of  his 
goodness  and  his  power,  and  he  had  been  witness 
of  their  lack  of  faith  at  critical  moments  (Ex.  xv. 
24  etc.;  Num.  xiv.  4-12).  He  had  seen  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  people  to  fall  away  from  the  spiritual 
worship  of  Yahweh  and  bow  down  before  images, 
contrary  to  the  second  article  of  the  constitution; 
and  worse  yet,  to  turn  aside  from  the  pure  and  en- 
nobling worship  of  the  holy  God  to  the  abominable, 
licentious  rites  of  heathenism  (Ex.  xxxii.;  Num. 
XXV.).  He  had  seen  will- worship  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  and  the  indifference  of  these  ministers 
at  the  tabernacle  to  the  law  of  the  sanctuary  (Lev. 
X.  1).  He  had  found  personal  ambition  and  tribal 
jealousy  growing  into  conspiracy  and  oj^en  rebellion 
against  both  the  civil  ruler  and  the  ecclesiasticiil 
authorities  (Num.  xvi.);  and  the  prospect  of  mate- 
rial good  leading  to  contentment  with  present  con- 
ditions, to  selfish  choice,  and  for  a  time  perhaps  to 


forgetfulness  of  duty  (Num.  zxxii.).  Moees  knew, 
and  all  knew,  that  he  had  been  the  main  force  that 
had  inspired  the  people  for  the  great  undertaking, 
that  he  was  the  most  potent  influence  that  was 
making  for  righteousness,  and  that  he  was  the 
greatest  representative  of  Yahweh  among  them. 
It  was  natural  that  the  old  man,  the  father  of  his 
people,  should  be  unwilling  to  release  the  reins  of 
government  to  other  hands  without  making  a  final 
effort  to  save  his  children  from  disaster  and  to  se- 
cure the  permanence  of  the  institutions  which  in 
the  providence  of  God  he  had  founded.  It  was 
natural  that  the  aged  leader  should  wish  to  speak 
a  farewell  word  to  his  people,  and  that  he  who  had 
so  long  borne  the  nation  on  his  heart  should  desire 
to  tell  them  how  to  act  in  the  new  circumstances. 
And  God  bade  him  speak. 

His  valedictory  reflects  the  experiences  of  forty 

years  with  the  IsraeUtes,  and  the  hopes  and  fears 

which  these  events  had  begotten.    The  words  are 

the  utterance  of  a  wise  statesman  and 

z8.  Deute-  man  of  God.    The  address  was  deliv- 

ronomy.  ered  in  three  instalments.  (1)  Re- 
hearsal of  the  history  of  the  people 
since  the  covenant  was  made  with  the  preceding 
generation  at  Sinai,  for  the  sake  of  the  evidence  af- 
forded of  both  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  Yah- 
weh to  Israel,  and  as  a  motive  for  obedience  to 
Yahweh's  laws  (Deut.  i.  6-iv.  40,  with  supplemen- 
tary statement,  41-49).  (2)  Rehearsal  of  statutes 
which  concerned  the  people,  with  emphasis  on  the 
spirituality  of  the  laws  and  urgent  insistence  upon 
their  observance  (v.-xxvi.).  (3)  Conclusion:  di- 
rections for  building  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal  and 
writing  the  law  there  on  plastered  stones;  and 
blessings  and  curses  annexed  to  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience resj)ectively  (xxvii.-xxviii.).  This  great 
address  is  closely  followed  by  a  brief  speech  at  the 
ratification  by  the  new  generation  of  the  covenant 
as  thus  proclaimed  (xxix.-xxx.).  This  covenant, 
like  the  former  one  at  Sinai,  was  recorded  in  a 
book  (xxix.  20,  21,  27,  xxx.  10;  cf.  Ex.  xxiv.  4- 
8).  The  address  is  dated  in  the  fortieth  year, 
eleventh  month,  and  first  day;  and  the  place  is 
"  beyond  Jordan  "  or  **  on  the  other  side  of  Jor- 
dan "  (i.  1,  3).  The  designation  was  an  old  geo- 
graphical term,  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  To 
Abraham  and  the  Canaanites  it  meant  the  region 
east  of  the  river;  and  the  rugged  bluffs  that  rose 
behind  the  camp  were  known  as  Abarim,  that  is, 
the  mountains  of  the  other  side.  And  the  Jordan 
still  separated  them  from  the  country  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  They  were  in  the  country  "  on 
the  other  side."  Naturally  enough  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  distinctive  feature  of  the  address 
is  preparation  for  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  (1)  It 
affects  the  language.  With  the  occupation  of  the 
land  imminent,  and  with  a  part  of  it  in  actual  pos- 
session, the  wilderness  is  a  memory  of  the  past  and 
the  thought  is  now  of  the  new  home.  The  sp>eaker 
talks  much  about  houses,  towns,  and  city  gates, 
about  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  fruits  of 
the  orchard  and  vineyard.  (2)  It  leads  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  laws  to  the  new  conditions,  and  to 
the  reciting  of  so  much  only  of  an  ordinance  as  ap- 
plies to  the  new  life.     In  reminding  the  people  of 
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the  law  of  foods  the  speaker  omits  the  reptiles, 
which  are  included  in  the  earlier  law  among  the 
forbidden  articles  of  diet  (cf.  Lev.  xi.  29,  30  with 
Deut.  xiv.);  passing  them  by  without  mention 
probably  because  the  land  of  promise  was  before 
him,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land  of 
com  and  wine,  of  figs,  pomegranates,  and  olives. 
Its  fertility  east  of  the  river  had  already  been  seen 
by  the  people,  and  it  was  plain  that  there  would  be 
no  temptation  in  the  new  home  to  eat  the  grosser 
forms  of  flesh.  Again,  the  law  which  required  ani- 
mals that  were  slain  for  food  to  be  slaughtered  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  would  necessitate  a  long 
journey  on  the  part  of  those  who  dwelt  in  remote 
districts.  It  was  changed  so  as  to  permit  the  peo- 
ple to  slay  for  food  in  the  town  where  they  resided 
(Deut.  xii.  15,  21;  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4).  To  meet  the 
same  difficulty  a  change  was  made  in  the  law  re- 
garding the  transport  of  certain  tithes  to  the  sanc- 
tuary (Deut.  22-25)  and,  apparently,  in  the  age  at 
which  the  firstling  of  the  herd  and  flock  should  be 
offered  (xv.  19,  20;  cf.  Ex.  xxii.  30).  The  same 
intention  probably  led  to  the  omission  of  a  clause 
from  the  statute  defining  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  legally  confinning  the  Hebrew  bond- 
servant's choice,  who  at  the  end  of  his  period  of 
service  should  elect  to  remain  with  his  master. 
Henceforth  he  need  not  appear  at  the  sanctuary 
before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxi.  5,  6;  cf.  xxii.  8,  9)  in 
order  to  declare  his  voluntary  relinquishment  of  his 
right  to  go  free;  from  this  time  on  the  ceremony 
of  attachment  was  alone  required,  and  that  act 
was  always  performed  at  the  master's  own  house, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  country  it  might  be  (Deut. 
XV.  16,  17).  (3)  It  leads  to  grave  concern  for  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  it  would  soon  be  placed:  a  tribe  without  an 
inheritance.  The  entire  tribe  of  Levi  had  been  set 
apart  for  service  at  the  sanctuary.  It  was  to  re- 
ceive no  land  in  Israel;  and  was  without  support 
except  from  the  gifts  of  the  people  to  the  Lord  for 
the  maintenance  of  worship.  In  his  parting  words 
he  dwells  on  their  rights  and  privileges,  refers  re- 
peatedly to  their  dependent  condition  and  exhorts 
the  people  to  call  them  in  as  guests  at  their  joyous 
feasts,  and  never  to  forsake  them  nor  leave  them 
in  need  (xii.  12,  18,  19  et  passim).  In  alluding  to 
their  perquisites  (x.  8,  9,  xviii.  1-8)  he  takes  for 
granted  a  thorough  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
people  with  the  distribution  of  duties  among  the 
several  families  of  the  tribe,  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  wilderness,  and  accordingly  he  uses  the  gen- 
eral designation  Levi  and  Levites  (xviii.  1,  6);  just 
as  the  Hebrew  historians  often  do  who  wrote  after 
the  legislation  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  had  been 
enacted,  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that  each 
order  of  ministers  had  its  own  peculiar  duties  and 
privileges  (ver.  7;  cf.  Num.  xxxv.  1-8;  Josh.  xxi. 
a-7,  8-11,  13-20;  I  Kings  xii.  31;  I  Chron.  xv.  2, 
4,  11,  15;  II  Chron.  v.  4,  5;  Mai.  ii.  1-10,  iii.  3). 
He  uses  also  the  designation  "  the  priests,  the 
Levites  "  (xvii.  9,  xviii.  1,  xxiv.  8),  as  do  subse- 
quent historians  and  prophets,  even  the  latest  (Jer. 
zzziii.  18,  21;  Ezek.  xliii.  19,  xliv.  15;  II  Chron. 
xxiii.  18).  It  was  eminently  appropriate  as  a 
I  of  distinguishing  the  legitimate  priests,  who 


had  just  been  restricted  to  the  family  of  Aaron, 
tribe  of  Levi,  from  the  former  ministers  among  the 
Israelites  to  whom  it  pertained  to  offer  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xix.  22,  xxiv.  5;  cf.  xviii.  1,  12),  and  perhaps 
also  from  civil  ministers  to  whom  the  title  kohen 
applied  (Paton,  JBL,  1893,  pp.  1-14).  (4)  It  leads 
to  insistence  upon  resort  to  the  one  altar  by  the 
whole  nation,  located  at  the  place  which  Yahweh 
should  choose  out  of  all  the  tribes  to  put  his  name 
there  (xii.),  and  the  uigent  exhortation  to  destroy 
all  heathen  altars.  The  unity  of  the  altar  was  in- 
tended to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  people  to 
lapse  into  idolatry  by  preventing  them  from  wor- 
shiping at  the  numerous  local  sanctuaries  of  the 
Canaanites  and  by  keeping  the  service  of  Yahweh 
under  proper  control;  to  render  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  a  grander  spectacle  and  of  greater  pomp 
than  the  rites  of  the  idols  of  the  Canaanites  by 
uniting  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrews  at 
one  sanctuary;  and  to  strengthen  the  national 
feeling  and  deepen  the  sense  of  brotherhood  by 
giving  to  every  member  of  the  nation  a  common 
home  and  bringing  all  the  tribes  together  at  stated 
seasons  as  a  great  family.  The  spirit  of  jealousy 
between  individuals  and  between  tribes,  the  popu- 
lar proneness  to  idolatry,  and  the  willingness  of 
large  sections  of  the  people  to  separate  from  their 
brethren  and  settle  in  attractive  pastoral  regions 
had  already  become  manifest.  And  therefore  the 
old  idea  of  the  priestly  legislation,  "  one  God,  one 
sanctuary  "  (Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel^  p.  34),  the 
idea  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  also,  is  insisted 
upon  at  this  crisis.  It  was  essential  to  the  unity 
of  the  nation  and  the  continuance  of  the  theocracy. 
The  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egyptf 
and  the  activity  of  Moses,  are  usually  referred  to 
the  time  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  dynasty  of 
Egypt,  thirteen  or  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  be- 
fore Christ.  The  age  was  one  of  culture.  Evolu- 
tion in  government  and  religion  had  been  going  on 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Society  had  become  highly 
organized  and  regulated  by  law.  Sacred  architec- 
ture had  reached  an  excellence  that 
ig.  Legis-  for  its  purpose  has  never  been  sur- 
lation  passed.  Religious  symbolism  and  rit- 
and  the  ual  had  advanced  to  a  stage  of  develop- 
Age.  ment,  probably  the  highest  they  have 
ever  attained.  The  primitive,  crude, 
and  simple  had  long  since  become  the  complex  and 
refined.  The  imperfect  had  become  the  perfect. 
Moses  and  his  contemporaries  were  bom  to  this 
civilization,  as  children  to-day  are  bom  into  the 
civilization  of  the  twentieth  century.  Men  do  not 
start  de  novo;  they  build  on  the  achievements  of 
the  past.  So  did  Moses.  When  he  began  his  work, 
the  organized  state  was  already  a  definite  concep- 
tion before  the  minds  of  men,  its  conditions  were 
understood,  and  a  standard  of  attainment  had  been 
set.  The  institutions  of  which  the  origin  is  ascribed 
to  Moses  represent  this  civilization.  (1)  The  book 
of  the  covenant  contains  a  body  of  laws  of  which 
the  form  of  statement,  the  organization  into  a 
code,  the  rights  guarded,  and  the  developed  sense 
of  justice,  are  an  inheritance  from  a  Semitic  an- 
tiquity already  hoary  in  the  days  of  Moses.  These 
facts  have  been  completely  established  by  the  dis- 
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covery  of  the  code  of  Hammurabi.  (2)  The  taber- 
nacle in  its  general  plan  conforms  to  a  type  of  tem- 
ple much  favored  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of 
Moses:  an  open  space  or  court  where  the  people 
assembled;  a  gate  where  the  worshiper  with  an 
offering  met  the  priest  and  which  admitted  to  the 
priestly  precincts;  then  directly  beyond  and  in 
line  with  the  gate,  the  house  of  the  deity  and  abode 
of  the  ark.  The  view  from  the  assembly  place  in 
Israel  was  likewise  directly  through  the  gate,  across 
the  priests'  coiu-t,  through  the  door  of  the  great 
tent,  when  opened,  into  the  holy  place  with  its 
lamp  and  table  and  incense  altar  to  the  curtain 
that  screened  the  shrine  where  the  ark  stood.  In 
many  instances  there  is  also  a  correspondence  in 
shape  and  proportions  between  the  ground  plan  of 
the  Egyptian  temple  and  that  of  the  tabernacle 
of  Israel.  (3)  This  tabernacle  and  the  ordinances 
of  worship  and  the  laws  of  the  priests,  in  their 
character,  elaborateness,  and  complexity,  reflect  the 
Mosaic  age.  From  Babylon  on  the  east  to  Egypt 
in  the  west  the  temple  was  the  chief  building  in  the 
community  in  point  of  nobility  and  richness.  By 
the  dignity  of  its  architecture  it  impressed  the  be- 
holder with  religious  awe.  The  encompassing 
court,  the  sacred  house  or  pyramid,  and  the  adytum 
of  the  deity  were  on  a  scale  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
commensurate  with  the  opportunities  of  the  wor- 
shiping people.  Curtains  within  the  chamber  of 
the  god,  and  sheathings  of  gold  and  silver  and  sym- 
bolical figures  added  to  the  splendor  and  impres- 
siveness  and  significance  of  the  place.  The  priest- 
hood was  a  numerous  body,  and  was  accorded  high 
social  rank.  At  its  head,  to  speak  more  particu- 
larly of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  stood  the  high 
priest,  the  embodiment  of  the  order,  and  officially 
distinguished  by  gorgeous  attire.  Under  him  were 
orders  of  priests  and  inferior  temple  servants.  The 
respective  duties  and  prerogatives  of  these  various 
classes  of  sacred  ministers  were  carefully  defined. 
The  prospective  priests  passed  through  an  elaborate 
preliminary  training  in  order  to  be  fitted  for  the 
performance  of  pontificial  functions,  and  when 
graduated  and  on  duty  purified  themselves  by  ab- 
lutions and  were  arrayed  in  white  raiment  of  linen 
or  cotton.  Besides  the  minute  regulations  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  ministering  priests,  an 
elaborate  ritual  was  drawn  up.  Among  the  Semites 
the  offerings  consisted  of  animals  for  sacrifice  and 
vegetable  products.  Beasts  were  distinguished  as 
clean  and  unclean.  To  be  fit  for  use  upon  the  altar 
the  animal  must  be  not  only  clean,  but  without 
blemish  in  the  eyes  of  the  priest.  A  ceremony  was 
performed  of  such  perfection  that  by  action  and 
dress  it  told  its  meaning  to  the  worshiper.  Fes- 
tivals were  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  deity,  and 
annual  pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  shrine  by  the 
populace.  Moses  did  not  borrow  bodily.  He  did 
not  take  over  as  a  whole.  But  the  expression  of 
esthetic  feeling  and  religious  thought  in  the  forms 
of  architecture  and  ritual  had  become  a  fine  art. 
The  symbols  used  may  be  likened  to  words.  Mases 
took  these  words  and  by  means  of  them  told  to  men 
— not  to  the  Hebrews  only,  but  to  strangers  who 
might  visit  Israel — the  cliaracter  of  Yahweh,  the 
way  to  approach  him.  the  obligations  of  his  wor- 


shipers. The  tabernacle  and  the  priestly  ritual, 
elaborate  and  complex  though  they  were,  were  yet 
no  novelty,  no  innovation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  at  the  founding  of  the  nation,  politically  and 
religiously,  the  book  of  the  covenant,  which  in 
modern  parlance  would  be  called  the  constitution 
and  statutes,  should  be  immediately  followed  by 
the  plan  and  specifications  for  a  national  sanctuary 
and  by  a  manual  for  the  priests  containing  minute 
instructions  for  their  guidance  in  the  performance 
of  a  symbolic  service.  The  ideals  of  the  age  de- 
manded these  things;  and  Moses  under  the  direc- 
tion of  God  gave  to  Israel  a  code  of  laws,  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  a  service  devised  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  nation,  but  intended  to  conmumd  the 
respect  of  cultured  gentiles  as  well. 

On  the  priority  of  the  priestly  l^islation  to  Deu- 
teronomy consult  the  works  of  the  school  of  Ewaki, 
those,  for  example,  by  Dillmann  ut  sup.,  Kloster- 
mann,  Strack  ut  sup.;  further,  E.  C.  Bissell,  The 
Pentateuch,  its  Origin  and  Structure,  New  York, 
1885.    For  evidence  that  the  narrative  portion  of 

P  is  pre-exilic,  cf.  Boyd,  Eztkid  and 

20.  Litera-  the  Modem  Dating  of  the  Peniateueh, 

tureen      in  Princeton  TheUogical  Review,  1908, 

§§  12-Z9.    29  sqq.    On  the  origin  and  sequence 

of  the  legislation,  and  on  the  congni- 
ity  between  the  pentateucbal  law  and  the  history 
of  the  people,  Green's  works  ut  sup.  and  his  article 
on  Critical  Viewe  respecting  the  Moeaic  Tabemade, 
in  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  1894,  pp.  69 
sqq.  On  the  national  sanctuary,  and  on  the  early 
distinction  between  priest  and  Levite,  Green  ut 
sup.;  A.  van  Hoonacker,  Le  Lieu  du  cuUe  (Ghent, 
1894);  idem,  Le  Sacerdoce  IMtique,  Louvain,  1899. 
On  monotheism  among  the  early  Hebrews,  J.  Rob- 
ertson, Early  Religion  of  Israel,  Edinburgh,  1892; 
A.  Dillmann,  AUtestarnentliche  Theologie,  Leipsic, 
1895;  B.  Baentsch,  AUorientalischen  u.  israeiitisehen 
Monotheismus,  Tubingen,  1906.  On  the  stage  of 
religious  development  during  the  early  monarchy, 
J.  Robertson,  Poetry  and  Religion  of  the  Psalms, 
Edinburgh,  1898.  On  the  incompatibility  between 
the  prophetic  teaching  and  the  newer  theories  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  growth  of  the  religion  of 
Israel,  G.  Vos,  Recent  Criticism  of  the  Early  Proph- 
ets, in  Presbyterian  and  Rejormed  Review,  1898  and 
1899.  A  survey  and  estimate  of  the  entire  argu- 
ment is  found  in  J.  Orr,  Problem  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, London,  1906;  and  a  lawyer's  study  of  the 
legislation  and  its  criticism  is  contained  in  two 
articles   by   Wiener  in   the  Princeton   Theological 

Reviews,  1907,  pp.  188,  605.  ,  ^  ^ 

^^        '  John  D.  Davis. 

Bibliooraphy:  For  a  review  of  the  critidam  oonsolt  J. 
Klcy,  Die  Pentateuchfrage,  ihre  GetchiehU  uni  ikre  5y»- 
teme,  MOnster.  1903;  H.  L.  Strack.  EifdeUimo  in  da»  AUe 
Testament,  §§  4-15.  6th  ed.,  Munich.  1906.  and  for  lit^ 
erature,  §§  95-96.  For  English  students,  if  not  for 
all,  the  best  presentation  of  the  evidence  for  the  doca- 
mentary  hypothesis  is  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford- 
Battersby,  The  Hexatextch  according  to  the  R.  V.,  arranoed 
in  its  Constituent  Documents  with  Introdurtion,  Noteis, 
Marginal  References  and  Si/noptical  Tables,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1900.  The  literature  is  immense,  and  the  followinf( 
is  a  selection  including:  the  most  notable  and  influential 
works:  A.  Kuenen.  Historisthkritisch  ondertoek  naar  hei 
ontstaan  en  de  verzameling  van  de  bodeen  dem  ouden  Mr> 
bonds,  3  vols..  Leyden,  1861-65,  Eng.  tranal..  Hiatanoh 
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crUioal  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Compotitian  of  the 
Hexateueh,  London,  1886;  J.  W.  Colenao,  The  Penta- 
tetidi  and  .  .  .  Joahua  critically  Examined^  7  iMkrts, 
London,  1862-79;  L.  Horet,  LeviUcue  xvii.-xxvi.  und 
Hewekid,  Colmar.  1881;  £.  C.  BiaseU.  The  Pentateuch,  iia 
Ori(fin  and  Structure,  New  York,  1885  (conservative);  W. 
H.  Green,  Moaee  and  the  Prophete,  New  York,  1883;  idem. 
The  Hebrew  Feasta  in  their  helation  to  Recent  Critical  Hy- 
jMtheeea,  ib.  1885;  idem.  The  Higher  Criticiam  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, ib.  1895;  Unity  cf  Geneaia,  1895.  (Profeaeor 
Green  was  the  representative  exponent  in  America  of  the 
defense  of  Mosaic  authorship);  A.  Weill,  Le  Pentateuque 
aelon  Mofae  et  le  Pentateuque  aelon  Eara,  Paris,  1885; 
J.  P.  P.  Martin,  Introduction  a  la  critique  ginirale  de  I* A. 
7*.,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1887-89  (only  the  Pentateuch);  A. 
Westphal,  Lea  Sottrcea  du  Pentateuque,  itude  de  critique 
et  d'hiatoire,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1888-92;  J.  Wellhausen, 
IHe  Compoaition  dee  Hexateucha,  Berlin,  1889;  Prolego- 
mena,  Berlin,  1899,  Eng.  transl.  of  early  ed.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1885;  E.  Albers,  Die  Quellenberichte  in  Joaua 
i-xii.,  Bonn,  1890;  E.  Kautssoh  and  A.  Sooin,  Die 
Oeneaia  mit  Auaaerer  Unteracheidung  der  Quellenachriften 
0*eraetzt,  Freiburg.  1891:  H.  E.  Ryle,  Early  Narraticea 
of  Oeneeia,  London,  1892  (illuminating);  W.  E.  Addis, 
The  Documenta  of  the  Hexateuch,  2  vols.,  London, 
1802-98  (exhibits  the  documents  reunited);  B.  Baentsch, 
Daa  Bundeebudi,  Halle,  1892;  idem,  Daa  HeUigkeitage- 
aetz.  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  Erfurt,  1893;  B.  W.  Bacon,  The 
Oeneeia  of  Oeneaia,  Hartford,  1892;  idem.  The  Triple  Tra- 
ditUm  of  Exodua,  ib.  1894;  Lex  Moaaica:  Moaea  and  the 
Higher  Critidam,  London,  1895  (a  composite  volume  of 
anticritical  essays);  F.  Montet,  La  Compoaition  de  VHexa- 
teuque,  (Geneva,  1895;  8.  C.  Bartlett,  Veracity  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch: a  Defence,  New  York,  1897;  C.  A.  Briggs,  The 
Higher  Criticiam  of  the  Hexateuch,  New  York,  1897;  idem 
and  F.  von  HOgel.  The  Papal  Commiaaion  and  the  Penta- 
te%uh^  London,  1906  (Dr.  Briggs  summarises  the  evidence 
against  Mosaic  authorship;  Von  HOgel  speaks  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  position);  B.  Stade,  Akademiache  Re- 
den  und  Abhandlungen,  Giessen,  1899;  C.  F.  Kent.  Stu- 
denta  O.  T.,  vol.  i..  New  York,  1904  (a  useful  volume); 
R.  H.  McKim,  The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch:  an  Examina- 
Hon  of  the  Reaulta  of  the  Higher  Criticiam,  ib.  1906;  A. 
Gordon,  Die  Beaeiehnungen  der  pentateuthiadien  Oeaeta- 
kiaaaen  dea  Moaaiamua,  Frankfort,  1906;  O.  Procksh, 
Daa  nordhAraiadte  Sagenhuch:  die  Elohimquelle,  Leipsic, 
1906;  A.  Klostermann,  Der  Pentateuch  .  .  .  VeratAndniaa 
und  Entatehungageachichte,  ib.  1907;  J.  Krautlein,  Die 
apraehUehen  Verathiedenheiten  in  den  Hexateud^qtieUen, 
Leipsic  1908;  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  Die  Kompoaition  der 
Oeneaia,  Giessen,  1908:  DB,  ii.  363-376.  and  EB,  ii. 
2045-58  (neither  is  to  be  overlooked  as  convenient  sum- 
maries of  the  critical  position);  JB,  ix.  589-592;  Smith, 
OTJC:  a  series  of  articles  constituting  a  defense  of  t^e 
oonaervative  view  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  H.  M.  Wiener,  in 
BibUotheea  aaera,  1908-1909;  and  the  treatises  on  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Driver,  and  W. 
H.  Bennett,  London.  1899. 

Oommentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  which  are  important 
for  the  history  of  the  subject  are  J.  8.  Vater,  3  vols., 
Halle,  1803-05;  M.  Baumgarten,  vol.  i.,  Kiel,  1843-44; 
G.  F.  Keil,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1870-78;  A.  DiUmann,  3  vols., 
ib.  1880-97,  Eng.  transl.  of  Genesis,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
18BB7;  Kuragefaaater  Kommentar,  Gen.-Numbers,  by  H.  L. 
Stniek.  Munich,  1894,  Genesis,  2d  ed.,  1905,  Deuteronomy- 
Judges  by  8.  Oettli,  ib.  1893;  Handkammentar,  Genesis, 
by  H.  Gunkel,  Gdttingen,  1902.  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers  by  B.  Baentsch,  ib.  1903,  Deuteronomy  and 
Jodbua  by  C.  Steuemagel,  ib.  1900;  Kurzer  Hand- 
Commentar^  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Joshua  by 
H.  Holsinger,  4  vols.,  TObingen,  1898-1903,  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy  by  A.  Bertholet,  ib.  1899-1901;  Inter- 
nmiumal  Critical  Commentary,  Numbers  by  G.  B.  Gray, 
Nerw  York,  1903,  Deuteronomy  by  8.  R^^  Driver,  ib.  1895. 
On  the  Roman  Catholic  side:  Curaua  acriptura  aacrce, 
Genesie-Deuteronomy  by  F.  de  Hummelauer,  4  vols., 
Fuia,  1806-1901.  On  the  Jewish  side:  M.  M.  KaUsch, 
Geoasia-Leviticus,  3  vols.,  London,  1855-85;  8.  R. 
Hiraeh,  5  vols.,  Frankfort.  1893-1895.  Commentaries  on 
individiial  books  are:  F.  Tuch,  on  Gtenesis,  ed.  Arnold 
and  Merx,  HaUe,  1871  (on  the  supplementary  hypothesis); 
F.  Deliiaeefa,  on  (3ene«s,  Leipsic,  1887;  (Genesis  by  8.  R. 
Drhrer,  London,  1904;  D.  Hoffmann,   Daa  Buch  Levit- 


ieua,  2  parts,  Berlin,  1905-06;  Joshua  by  F.  W. 
8purling,  London,  1901;  A.  R.  Gordon,  The  Early  Tra- 
ditiona  of  Oeneaia,  Edinburgh,  1907  (masterly,  though 
covering  only  part  of  the  book);  Exodus,  by  A.  H. 
McNeile,  London,  1908.  SBOT  should  also  be  consulted, 
of  which  Genesis  by  C.  J.  Ball,  Leviticus  by  8.  R.  Driver 
and  H.  A.  White,  Numbers  by  J.  A.  Paterson,  and 
Joshua  by  W.  H.  Bennett  have  been  published. 

HEYLYN,  PETER:  English  controversialist  and 
church  historian;  b.  at  Burford  (16  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Oxford),  Oxfordshire,  Nov.  29,  1600;  d.  in  London 
May  8,  1662.  He  studied  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1617;  M.A.,  1620;  B.D.,  1629;  D.D., 
1633),  and  held  a  fellowship  there  (1618-29).  He 
was  made  chaplain  to  the  king  in  1630,  prebendary 
of  Westminster  Cathedral  1631,  treasurer  of  the 
chapter  in  1637,  and  subsequently  subdean.  In  ' 
1633  he  was  presented  by  Charles  I.  to  the  benefice 
of  Houghton  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  which  he 
exchanged  for  Alresford,  Hampshire.  In  1637  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Islip,  Oxfordshire. 
This  he  at  once  exchanged  for  the  living  of  South 
Warren,  Hampshire. 

In  the  religious  controversies  preceding  the  civil 
war  Heylyn  proved  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
king  and  the  High-chimjh  party.  On  account  of  the 
bitterness  he  had  shown  toward  the  Puritans  he 
was  singled  out  for  punishment  by  the  conmiittees 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  was  deprived  of  pre- 
ferments worth  £800,  and  heavily  fined;  and  his 
parsonage  at  Alresford  was  stripped  of  its  contents, 
including  his  valuable  library.  To  escape  arrest  he 
was  forced  to  wander  in  various  disguises  till  1648, 
when  he  settled  at  Minster  Lovel,  Oxfordshire,  the 
home  of  an  elder  brother.  In  1653  he  removed  to 
Lacy's  Court,  near  Abingdon.  At  the  Restoration 
he  regained  his  former  important  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church,  and  would  have  been  made 
a  bishop  but  for  physical  infirmity.  As  subdean 
he  attended  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  Apr.  23, 
1661,  and  on  May  29  following  he  preached  at  West- 
minster Abbey  a  jubilant  sermon  on  the  return  of 
Charles.  He  was  an  inveterate  polemist,  and  was 
inclined  to  find  Puritan  tendencies  even  in  the 
works  of  his  fellow  churchmen.  Of  his  numerous 
writings,  which  are  generally  marred  by  prejudice 
and  controversial  rancor,  the  more  important  are: 
Microco8mo8  (Oxford,  1625),  his  once  famous  lec- 
tures at  Oxford  on  geography,  which  he  enlarged 
into  Cosmography  (London,  1652);  The  History  of 
,  ,  ,  SL  George  of  Cappadocia  (London,  1631); 
Extraneus  Vapulans  (1656),  directed  against  Hamon 
^Estrange  and  Nicholas  Bernard,  his  cleverest  piece 
of  controversial  writing;  Ecclesia  restaurata,  or  the 
History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England 
(1661;  ed.  J.  C.  Robertson  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  Society,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1849),  his  best 
book,  but  strongly  biased;  Cyprianus  AnglictiSf  or 
the  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  ,  .  .  William 
Laud  (London,  1668),  the  chief  authority  for  Laud's 
private  life,  from  which  has  been  extracted  The 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  English  Church  (Ox- 
ford, 1846);  Aerius  redivivus,  or  the  History  of  the 
Presbyterians  (1670),  a  violent  arraignment  of  the 
Presbyterians;  and  Historical  and  MisceUaneoua 
Tracts  (London,  1681),  containing  a  life  of  Heylyn 
by  G.  Vernon. 
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Bxbliographt:   The  Life  prefixed  to  the  tracts  (ut  sup.)  is 
a  composite  production,  originally  by  George  Vernon,  re- 
vised without  Vernon's  knowledge  by  John   Barnard  (or 
Bernard),  Heylyn's  son-in-law,  and  re-revised,  again  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  either  Vernon  or  Barnard,  by  Thomas 
Barlow;    Vernon  then  published  his  Life  of  Dr.   Peter 
Heylyn,  London,  1682,  which  evoked  Barnard's  Theologo- 
hiitorieua,  or  the  True  Life  of  .  .  .  Peter  Heylyn,  ib.  1683 
(of.  on  these  I.  Disraeli,  Curioaitiee  of  Literature,  iii.  238. 
ib.  1849).     Consult  further:  David  Lloyd,  Memoire  of  the 
Uvea  .  ,  ,  of  .  .  .  Pereonagee  that  auffered  .  .  .  for   tfie 
Protestant  Religion,  pp.  625-528,  ib.  1677;    John  Walker, 
Sufferinge  of  the  Clergy,  u.  190,  ib.   1714;    A.  k  Wood, 
Athena  Oxonienaee,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii.  662-669,  4  vols..  Lon- 
don, 1813-20;   DNB,  xxvi.  319-323. 
HEYWLIN,  hain'Un,  VON  STEIN  (DE  LAPIDE), 
JOHANN:    German  scholastic  theologian;    b.  at 
Stein  (10  m.  e.s.e.  of  Carlsruhe)  between  1425  and 
1430;    d.   in   a   Carthusian  monastery   at   Basel 
Mar.  12,  1496.     He  studied  at  Leipsic  (1452);  but 
removed  to  Paris  (1454),  where  he  became  licentiate 
(1455),  master  (1456),  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  (1462), 
bachelor  of  theology  (1463),  and  doctor  of  theology 
(1472).    He  then  went  to  Basel,   where  by  his 
energy  and  talent  for  organization  he  accomplished 
the   victory  of   realism   over  nominalism    (1464). 
Returning  to  Paris  (1466),  he  became  rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris  (1469)  and  prior  of    the  Sor- 
bonne (1470).    Together  with  Guillaume  Fichet  he 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  in  Paris  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  suppression  of  nominalism  by  the 
edict  of  Louis  XI.  (1473).     Later  he  was  prominent 
as  a  preacher  in  Basel  (1474-78);  he  then  became 
professor  of  theology  and  rector  in  the  University 
of  Tubingen   (1478);    but  the  opposition  of  the 
nominalists  induced  him   to  leave  Tiibingen   to 
become   rector  of  the   chapter  in   Baden-Baden 
(1479).   Afterward  active  as  a  teacher  and  reformer 
of  morals  in  Bern   (1480),  but  unable  to  attain 
success,  he  retired  to  Basel,  first  as  canon  and 
preacher  of  the  cathedral  (1484);    but,  wearied  of 
the  violent  struggles  with  the  nominalists,  he  en- 
tered the  Carthusian  monastery  (1487).    His  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle  was  written  during  his  stay 
in  Paris,  but  not  published  until  many  years  later 
by  his  pupil  Amerbach. 

Carl  Albrecht  Bernouilli. 
Bibliooraphy:  F.  Fischer,  Johannes  Heynlin,  Baael,  1851; 
W.  Vischer,  Geachichte  der  Univereitnt  Baael,  pp.  157-166, 
ib.  1860;  C.  von  PrantI,  Oeachichte  der  I.,ogik,  iv.  186  sqq., 
299,  Leipsic,  1870;  H.  Denifle  and  E.  Chatelain,  Auc- 
tarium  chartularii  unitferaUatia  Pariaienaia,  ii.  903,  907, 
913.  91&-917,  921,  Paris,  1897;  A.  Claudin.  The  Firat 
Paria  Preaa;  an  Account  of  the  Booka  puhliahed  for  G. 
Fichet  and  J.  Heynlin  .  .  .  1470-1472,  pp.  35-37,  London. 
1898. 

HEZEEIAH. 
Name,  Character,  and  ChronoloRy  (5  1). 
Rejection  and  Reassumption  of  Vassalage  to 

Assyria  (§  2). 
Sennacherib's  Third  Campaign  (§3). 
Hezekiah's  Later  Life  and  Deeds  (§  4). 
Hezckiah  (Hebr.  Hizkiyyahu,  Isa.  xxxvi.  1  and 
often;   Hizkiyyah,  II  Kings  xviii.  1,  14-16;    Yehiz- 
kiyyahu,  II  Kings  xx.  10  and  often; 
I.  Name,     Y ehizkiyyah,  Hos.  i.  1;    Assyr.  Haza- 
Character,  kiya'u;   Gk.  Ezekias;    Lat.  Ezcchias) 
and         was  twelfth  king  of   Israel,  son  and 
Chronology,  successor  of  Ahaz.    His  dates  accord- 
ing to  the  old  chronology  are  727-096 
B.C.;  according  to  Kohler,  724-696;  according  to 
Duncker,  728-697;  and  according  to  Wellhausen, 


Kamphausen,  Meyer,  and  Stade,  714-686.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  dates  arises  from 
the  fact  that  II  Kings  xviii.  10  states  that  Samaria 
fell  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  wherefrom 
it  would  result  that  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  728  b.c;  verse  13  states,  however,  that  Sen- 
nacherib's campaign  against  Judea  took  place  in 
Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year.  The  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions clearly  establish  that  this  campaign  oc- 
curred in  the  year  701  B.C.;  so,  according  to  these 
data,  Hezekiah  began  to  reign  in  715  B.C.  Accord- 
ing to  II  Kings  xviii.  2,  he  was  twenty-five  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  the  text  appears 
to  be  corrupt  and  should  probably  read  fijfteen 
instead  of  twenty-five.  He  was  possessed  of  energy 
and  courage,  was  prudent  and  active,  religious  in 
disposition.  He  is  the  only  king,  except  Josiab,  of 
whom  the  Book  of  Kings  says  that,  like  David,  he 
did  that  which  was  pleasing  to  Yahweh  (II  Kings 
xviii.  3-4).  He  not  only  did  away  with  the  high 
places,  but  also  endeavored  to  make  it  a  rule  that 
sacrifices  should  be  offered  only  in  the  temple  on 
Zion  (II  Kings  xviii.  4;  Mic.  i.  5).  In  this  way  he 
strove  to  free  the  religious  observances  from  those 
parts  which  he  considered  as  either  antagonizing 
(asherim  and  the  brazen  serpent)  or  as  likely  to 
endanger  (high  places  and  Ma^^ebhoth)  the  true 
knowledge  and  veneration  of  Yahweh  as  the  holy 
and  supernal  God. 

It  was  probably  after  the  violent  death  of  Sargon 

in  705  B.C.,  and  while  his  successor,  Sennacherib, 

was  occupied  by  a  renewed  attempt  of 

2.  Rejec-    Merodach-baladan   to   make    himself 

tion  and     master  of  Babylon  (see  Assyria,  VI., 

Reassump-  3,  §§  12-13),  that  Hezekiah  severed 

tion  of      his  connection  with  Assyria.    It  seems 

Vassalage   that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 

to  Assyria,  revolt  against  Babylon,  since  he  took 
charge  of  King  Padi  of  Ekron  when  the 
latter  was  dethroned  and  made  prisoner  on  account 
of  his  faithfulness  to  the  Great  King.  He  seems  also 
to  have  been  engaged  in  active  negotiations  vnth 
Egypt  (cf .  Isa.  xxx.-xxxi.).  After  Sennacherib  had 
subdued  Merodach-baladan,  he  sought,  in  701  B.C., 
to  reestablish  his  sovereignty  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  The  Book  of  Kings  affirms  that  Hezekiah 
sent  a  request  for  pardon  to  Sennacherib  at  Lachish 
and  afterward  paid  him  a  heavy  tribute.  It  is  then 
stated  in  detail  in  II  Kings  xviii.  17-19,  35-37,  that 
Sennacherib  demanded  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 
Hezekiah,  however,  refused,  on  Isaiah's  assurance 
that  the  city  would  not  be  captured,  and  Sen- 
nacherib was  foreed  to  turn  back  because  the 
angel  of  Yahweh  destroyed  185,000  of  his  men. 

Sennacherib's  description  of  the  results  of  his 

third  campaign  in  the  year  701   b.c.   (Schrader, 

KB,  ii.  91  sqq.)  narrates  the  capture 

3.  Sen-      of  the  Phenician  cities,  the  defeat  of 

nacherib's  Zidka    of   Ascalon,    the   conquest  of 
Third        Ekron  in  spite  of  the  approach  of  an 

Campaign.  Egyptian-Ethiopian  army  of  relief, 
which  was  repulsed  near  Eltekeh,  and 
lastly  his  successes  against  Hezekiah.  But  these 
successes  involve  only  that  Hezekiah  was  imprisoned 
in  Jerusalem,  was  forced  to  surrender  Padi,  to  send 
a  heavy  tribute  to  the  Great  King  in  Nineveh,  and 
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^\so  m  embassy  to  pay  homage.     The  compansoD 
cf  these  statement-a  with  the  other  accounts  of 
gennacherib's  victories  shows  that  the  campaign 
ft^iu^t  Hezekiah  failed  in  iU  principal  aim.    Prob- 
ably Sennacherib,  during  hiu  operations  with  the 
jsmu  army  in  Philistia,  sent  to  Judab  a  division 
which  occupied  and  devastated  the  countiy  and 
also  BUrtounded  Jerusalem,    Thereupon  Heaekiah 
gave  up  his  entaiprise,  although  he  had  been  one 
of  tb  leaders  in  the  revolt.     He  sent  the  message 
I         of  his  5tjbmissioii  to  Sennacherib  at  Lachish,  prob* 
tUj  after  the  battle  at  Eltekeh,  and  before  the  fall 
of  Ekron,  at  the  same  time  surrendering  Padi,     At 
fint  Sennacbcrib  seemed  to  be  satisfied  mth  this; 
hit  alter  Ekran  was  taken  and  he  decided  to  move 
«a  toward  Egypt,  he  did  not  consider  it  prudent 
to  Jeaw  Hezekiah/s  stUl  unimpaired  and  fortified 
^ty    in  his  rear,  and  he  demanded    through   the 
latusbak  [commander]  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 
*^iO  ftyrrender  of  Jemaalem  to  the  Assyrians  would 
^'v^e  ended  the  remnant  of  independence  enjoyed 
^y  Jwdah,  and  would  liave  brought  Hezekiah  per- 
aoo^ij^  into  great  danger.     In  lus  perplexity  Heze- 
^^^'t*  turned  to  hia  God;   and  just  as  Isaiah  had 
J>®^:n  right  when  he  told  Israel  it  would  be  to  its 
u*5  tAiy  to  take  part  in  world-politics,  so  also  the 
P*'^ti|3iecy  which  he  was  then  empowered  to  give 
P^'^^-ved   true.     Sennacherib   waa   thus   forced    to 
'^^'Um  homo  without  capturing  Jerusalem,    The 
^'lase  of  bis  return  was  probably,  according  to 
^    Kinp  idx,  7,  the  news  of  a  renewal  of  revolt  in 
^^bylonia.     In  addition  to  this  (if  H  Kings  xix. 
^"-19,36  abo  refers  to  what  took  place  in  701  b*c., 
^tld  not,  as  Winckler  conjectures-Hjejicftic^  Baby- 
*^^ims  und  AssyrieTts^  Leipsic,  1892|  pp,  255-258^ 
^  a  later  event)  some  great  misfortune,  probably  a 
plague,  befell  his  army  just  wlien  he  intended  to 
inove  on  toward  Egypt. 

Although  God  did  not  permit  the  Assyrians  to 

Capture  Jemaalem,  nevertbeleas  HeKckiah  became 

a  vassal  of  Assyria,    Of  greater  value 

4.  MezeM-  than  this  semi-independence  was  the 

«li*9        increase   of  earnest  faith  which   the 

Later  Life  pious  Jews  derived   from   their  mis- 

and         fortunes.    The  people,  however,  soon 

Deeds.       relapsed  into  the  state  of  immorality; 

and  under  Manassch  the    moral  and 

religioujs  condition  of  the  people  became  worse  titan 

it  had  been  mider  Hezekiah*     For  this  reason  even 

in  Heiekiab'a  time  (cf.  Jer,  xjivi,  17-19)  Micah 

prophesied  that  the  day  would  come  when  God 

would  deliver  Jerusalem  to  destruction .    He  zeki  ah 's 

intimate  relation  to  his  God  is  show^n  by  the  de- 

gcnptjon  of  the  illness  which  brought  him  near  to 

death,  when,  after  a  fervent  prayer  of  the  sick  king, 

be  was  cured  by  a  remedy  employed  by  Isamh, 

jaa.  xit3tviii.  contains  a  song  of  thanksgiving  ascribed 

to  Hesekiah  after  his  illness,  of  the  authenticity  of 

which  there  should  be  no  doubt.     It  is  certainly  an 

error  on  the  part  of  later  critics  t^o  undervalue  the 

title  of  the  collection  of  proverbs,  Prov.  xxv^-xxix. : 

"  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon  which  the 

men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  copied  out.''   This 

li  undeniable  testimony  that  Hexekiah  appointed 

A  commission  to  make  a  selection  of  the  proverbs 

of  Solomon.    That  this  commission  had  also  other 


literary  duties,  especially  that  of  collecting  psalms, 
h  highly  probable.  Lastly,  according  to  II  Kings 
XX.  20;  il  Chron,  xxxii.  30;  Ecclus,  xlviii.  17, 
Hezekiah  built  a  subterranean  canal  from  Gihon, 
the  Virgin's  Fountain  of  ttvday,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  southern  spurs  of  Zi on,  to  a  pool  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Tyropcean  valley.  The  Biloam  Inscnp* 
tion  (q.v.)p  found  in  this  tunnel  in  1S80,  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  Hebrew  inscription  known,  and 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Hesekiah,  The  Bhiloah 
mentioned  in  Isa.  viii.  5  was  probably  a  watercourse 
which  existed  before  Hezekiah 's  day.    W.  Lo-rz. 

BiBUCKihAPiiY:  Beiildes  the  llter&tunf  given  under  Ahab* 
Qoiuult:  the  ■ources  in  U  Kings  xviii.-xx.;  tl  Chram 
xid3£*-)t)adl. ;  md  laa,  xxivi^-xjcxixj  R.  W.  Eoeemi 
Hitt.  of  Bahylfmia  and  A»Mffria,  2  TOI0.,  New  Ycrk,  1000; 
E,  Sinker,  Utzrkiah  and  hiM  Age,  London,  IS©?;  L.  B. 
Paion.  E^rfy  flUL  tff  Swia  and  Palatinf^  ib.  IDOl: 
J.  V.  Pmsek,  i^nAcrii*  Feidz^o^  g€Qen  Juda,  in  MitUilun-^ 
gen  der  t^mxiefaaiatiadian  GetelUcKiift^  viiu  4,  Berlin.  1903; 
O.  Weber,  JSanh^rib.  K&nig  von  A^tj/n^n,  io  Der  alte 
OH^tU,  VI.  3,  Ldpaifi,  1003;  DE,  il  376-370;  MB,  li. 
2D5S-30;  the  commentfuieB'  on  the  Scriptural  BOUTDea; 
iLnd  C,  F.  Ktitit,  The  Studmft  Qid  TixbimeTd,  Ci.  409-502, 
New  York,  1605, 

HIBBERT  LECTURES:   Next  to  the  Bampton 

and  tlie  Doyle  IcetureB  perimps  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  lectureships  in  Great  Britain,  The 
lecturcsliip  m  named  from  Robert  Hibbert  (1770- 
1849)^  an  Engli^  Umtarianj  whose  busbiess  inter- 
ests were  in  Jamaica,  In  1847  ho  executed  a  deed 
eonveyLng  to  trustees  after  the  death  of  hia  wife 
^0,000  in  American  raih^ad  stocks^  the  income 
to  be  applied  tn  a  way  '*  most  conduct ve  to  the 
spread  of  Clmstianity  in  its  moat  sLmpIe  and  in- 
telligiiblfi  fortn,  and  to  the  unfetteiied  exercise  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion." 
The  income  from  the  funds  waa  used  for  some  time 
in  forwarding  the  independent  research  of  students 
for  the  ministiy  whose  attainments  were  regarded 
aa  especially  brilliant.  In  1878,  however,  a  part 
of  the  funds  was  set  apart  for  a  U  mi  ted  series  of 
years  for  the  establishment  of  a  lectureship  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  the  reUgions  of  the  world.  The 
result  ia  a  seriea  of  volumes  most  of  which  have 
taken  their  plaee  as  ckaaics  in  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  Many  of  the  volumea  have  passed 
through  several  edition.^,  and  a  new  uniform  edition 
has  been  issued,  London,  1891-97.  The  foUowijig 
is  a  list  of  the  lecturers  and  their  subjects » 

1S7H.  F.  Mas.  M  filler,  Leeiurta  mv  ihe.  Origin  and  Grmpth 
a/  Bttioion^  aa  iUmairaled  by  0ie  Reliffiona  of  India,  Oxford, 
1878. 

1S70.  P.  L*  Piige  Renouf,  Laeiurmi  dh  thi  CHoin  and 
Ofvmih  of  Religion,  aa  liluatraiad  by  the  Religion  of  A  ntienk 
Egtfpl,  London^  18S0. 

18S0.  J.  E.  l^nfta,  The  Inflaan£a  of  the  /lufiluliiifti, 
TAmi^Al  and  Culture  of  Rmne  on  ChriaHaniiu  and  the  De- 
velopmmi  of  the  CaiAolic  Ckwch.  ih.  1880. 

1881.  T.  W.  lihya  DovidB,  ly^cturea  on  the  Origin  ami 
Or&wth  of  Rriimon,  on  lUuatraied  hv  *om*  PoinU  in  the 
HiatifTU  of  fndian  Buddkiam,  jb.  1883. 

1882.  A,  Kueoeu,  National  Religioru  and  Univerwal  Re- 
ligiona,  ib.  1882. 

1883.  C.  Be&td,  The  Reformation  of  th«  Sixteenth  Cm%^ 
turit  in  ita  Relation  to  Modern  TfiouQht  and  Knowkdge,  ib, 
1SS3. 

1884.  A,  R^villc,  Leeturea  on  the  Ori&in  and  Growth  flf 
Reliai&n,  a§  Illiistmted  by  th«  Native  Reliffvma  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  ih.  1884. 

1885.  O.  Pflfiidercr,  The  Inftuence  of  the  Apo^U  Patd  on 
the  Devtlapmeni  of  Chnatianiiy,  ib.  1885. 
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1880.  J.  Rhys,  LedurM  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Re- 
ligion, aa  lUuetraied  by  CeUie  Heathendom,  ib.  1887. 

1887.  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Leduree  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Religion,  ae  lUuetrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Baby- 
loniane,  ib.  1887. 

1888.  E.  Hatch,  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideae  and  Ueagee 
upon  the  Chrietian  Church,  edited  by  A.  M.  Fairbaira,  ib. 
1890. 

1801.  E.  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Leeturee  on  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  ae  lUuetrated  by  Anthro- 
pology and  Hietory,  ib.  1891. 

1892.  C.  Q.  Montefiore,  Leeturee  on  the  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Religion,  ae  lUuetrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  He- 
brewe,  ib.  1893. 

1893.  C.  B.  Upton,  The  Baeee  of  Religioue  Belief,  ib. 
1894. 

1894.  J.  Drummond,  Via,  Veritae,  Vita:  Leeturee  on 
Chrielianity  in  ite  tnoet  eimple  and  inteUigible  Form,  ib. 
1895. 

HICKES,  GEORGE:  English  nonjuror;  b.  at 
Newsham,  near  Thirsk  (20  m.  n.w.  of  York),  York- 
shire, June  20,  1642;  d.  in  London  Dec.  15,  1715. 
He  studied  at  St.  John's  and  Magdalen  Colleges, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1663;  M.A.,  1665;  B.D.,  1675),  and 
became  fellow  at  Lincoln  1664;  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  1676,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Scotland;  was  made  prebendary 
of  Worcester  and  vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Barking, 
1680,  chaplain  to  the  king  1681,  and  dean  of 
Worcester  1683.  Refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance 
after  the  revolution  of  1688,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
deanery  1690,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  lived 
chiefly  in  London  in  more  or  less  close  concealment. 
In  16d4  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Thetford  by 
the  nonjurors.  He  published  many  sermons  and 
controversial  tracts,  wrote  the  preface  for  a  "  re- 
formed "  version  of  John  Austin's  Devotions  (see 
Austin,  John),  and  edited  Thomas  k  Kempis; 
his  Lingiuirum  veterum  aeptentrioncUium  thesaurus 
grammatico-criticus  et  archceologicus  (Oxford,  1703- 
1705)  is  a  work  of  much  learning  and  industry. 

Biblioorapht:  T.  Lathbury,  A  Hiei.  of  the  Nonjurora, 
London,  1862;  DNB,  xxvi.  350-354  (gives  full  U»t  of  hi« 
works);  W.  H.  Hutton,  Engliah  Church  .  .  .  1626-17 1  A, 
pp.  244.  316.  343.  London.  \W:^. 

HICKOCK,  LAURENS  PERSEUS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Kethcl,  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1799;  d.  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  May  6,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Union 
College  (B.A.,  1820),  and  after  studying  theology 
privately  was  ordained  to  the  Congnigational  min- 
istry in  1824.  He  held  pastorates  in  that  denom- 
ination at  Kent,  Conn.  (1824-29),  and  Litchfield, 
Conn.  (1829-36),  and  from  1836  to  1844  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Western  Reserve  College,  O. 
He  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  professorship  of  the 
same  subject  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1852,  resigning  to  be- 
come professor  of  mental  and  moral  science  and 
vice-president  of  Union  College.  In  1862  he  be- 
came acting  president  of  the  same  institution,  of 
which  he  was  full  president  from  1866  to  1868.  In 
the  latter  year  he  retired  from  active  life.  He 
wrote  Rational  Psychology  (New  York,  1849);  A 
System  of  Moral  Science  (1853);  Empirical  Psy- 
chology (1854);  Rational  Cosmoloqij  (1858);  Crea- 
tor and  Creation  (1872);  Humanity  Immortal  (1872); 
and  Ijogic  of  Reason  (1875). 

HICKS,  ELIAS:  Friend;  b.  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
Mar.  19,  1748;   d.  at  Jericho,  L.  I.,  Feb.  27,  1830. 


He  was  a  mechanic  in  the  early  part  of  his  lifc,b4  J 
later  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.   Wha  b  I 
was  twenty-seven  he  began  to  have  **  opfninphrf 
ing  to  the  ministry/'  and  subsequently  bcoMi 
noted  preacher,  traveling  extensively  uatmg  Ai  ] 
Yearly  Meetings  of  American  Friends.   Wfaatki  ^ 
more  liberal  clement  of  the  Society  broke  off  6« 
the  more  conservative  wing  in   1827  they  iw 
called  Hicksites,  and  this  separatioo  eztendadti 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  (Bm 
Frienos,  Society  op,  I.,  §  6.)    Bfany  wereUmtaii- 
ans,  and  some  of  Hicks's  statements  undoubtedlf 
tend  in  this  direction.     His  philanthropic  aetifitiii 
were  varied  and  effective.     He  publiahed  Obmn- 
turns  on  Shivery  (New  York,  1811);  Eitmpomh 
ous  Discourses    (Philadelphia,   1825);  Jomii 
Religious  Life  and  Labors   (5th  ed.,  New  Yak, 
1832).  Isaac  Shabfub. 

BiBUoamAPHT:   F.  8.  Turner.  The  Quakere,  pp.  290-91  4 

purim,  London,  1889;    American  Church  HiSbmSms, 

xii.  248-264.  New  York.  1804. 

HICKSITES.    See  Hicks,  Euas;   Frumdb,  So- 
ciety OF,  I.,  §  6. 

HIERACAS,  HIERACTTES:  An  early  heretic  ud 
his  followers,  important  for  the  eaiiy  histoiyof     j 
monasticism,  and    known    principally  from  Epi- 
phanius  (Hcer.,  Ixvii.).     Arius,  however,  as  quoted 
by  Epiphanius  (I.e.),  condemns  the  Chrittoloflr  of 
Hieracas,   Valentinus,  Manes,  and  Sabellius,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  another  Hieracas.  If 
he  Uved  to  be  over  ninety  (as  Epiphanius  annts), 
his  birth  would  have  fallen  not  long  after  275. 
According  to  Epiphanius,  he  lived  at  Leo&topolis, 
and  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  learning.  He  knev 
the  Bible  almost  by  heart,  composed  a  series  of 
commentaries  in  Greek  and    Egyptian  (CSoptie), 
and  wrote  a  great  work  on  the  Creation,  and  some 
psalms.     He  made  his  living  by  his  skill  as  a  copy- 
ist.    His  manner  of  life  was  extremely  ascetic,  in- 
cluding celibacy,  complete  abstinence  from  wine, 
and  the  reduction  of  food  to  the  barest  neceasariea. 
His  influence  on  the  like-minded  soon  assembled 
round  him  an  ascetic  community,  who  went  e>*en 
beyond  their  teacher  in  severity.     Hieracas  saw  in 
the  teaching  of  physical  purity  and  self-denial  the 
essential  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments.    He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
making  the  risen  life  a  wholly  spiritual  one.    He 
doubted  the  salvation  of  those  who  died  in  infancy, 
even  baptized,  because  without  knowledge  there 
could  be  no  conflict,  and  without  conflict  no  re- 
ward.    Epiphanius  admits  his  orthodoxy  on  the 
Trinity.     His  Scriptural  tendencies  and  his  theo- 
retical and  speculative  attitude  toward  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  ol 
Origen.     If  his  monks  were  also  his  scholars,  thi 
would  be  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  an  asceti< 
community  devoted  at  the  same  time  to  learning 
According  to  Macarius  iEgyptius,  there  were  fol 
lowers  of  his  teaching,  known  as  Hieracites,  as  lat 
as  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

(AnoLF  Harnack.) 

Hihliography:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Histmie  der  Ketzereien, 
816-823.  11  vols..  Leipnc.  1762-85;  Moeller.  Chrietia 
Church,  i.  287,  355;  Harnack,  Dogma,  iii.  29,  98  sqq 
112,  128.  iv.  8;   idem,  Geechiehte,  i.  467-468.  ii.  1.  pp.  83 
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84;    DCB,  iii.  24-25;    Neander,  Chrittian  Church,  i.  713- 
716;  KL,  V.  2005-06. 

HIERARCHY  (from  Gk.  hl&ros,  "  sacred,"  and 
archia,  "  rule  "):  The  rule  of  sacred  tilings;  then 
a  body  of  rulers  organized  for  such  rule.  The  Ro- 
man Church  probably  presents  the  most  perfect 
example  of  a  hierarchy  organized  monarchically, 
the  whole  power  centering  in  the  pope,  and  most 
minutely  graded,  both  with  resi)ect  to  orders — 
bishops,  priests,  deacons  (the  ordinea  juris  dimni), 
and  subdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectors,  door- 
keepers, etc.  (the  ordinea  juris  ecclesiastici)^  and 
with  respect  to  jurisdiction — archbishops,  metro- 
politans, exarchs,  patriarchs,  deans,  vicars,  cardi- 
nals, legates,  etc.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  hier- 
archical organization  is  oligarchical:  above  the 
several  patriarchs  there  is  no  pope.  In  the  Evan- 
gelical (Churches,  where  the  State  rules  the  Church, 
more  or  less  of  the  hierarchical  apparatus  may  be 
retained,  as  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Prus- 
sian Church;  while,  when  the  Church  is  established 
on  the  principle  of  universal  priesthood,  and  the  con- 
gregation rules  itself,  as  in  the  American  churches 
and  many  free  churches  in  Europe,  all  hierarchy 
disappears.  See  Church;  Clergy;  Jurisdiction, 
£kxn.E8iASTicAL;  Orders,  Holy. 

HIEROCLES:    A  persecutor  and  literary  oppo- 
nent of  the  early  Christians;  d.  not  before  306.     He 
IS  probably  the  Sossianus  Hierocles  of  an  inscription 
from  Palmyra  between  Mar.  1,  293,  and  May  1, 
305,  the  governor  of  the  province  to  which  Palmyra 
then  belonged.    The   responsibility  for  the  out- 
break of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  is  placed 
chiefly  upon  him  by  Lactantius  (De  morte  persecu- 
torwn,  xvi.  4;  De  divinis  institutionibuSf  V.,  ii.  12). 
As  governor  of  Bithynia,  he  was  at  Nicomedia,  the 
veiy  center  of  the  persecution  and  the  place  where 
it  first  broke  out,  when  the  church  there  was  des- 
troyed on  Feb.  23,  303,  and  the  edict  against  the 
Christians  promulgated  the  next  day.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  governorship  of  Bithynia  by  Priscil- 
Itanus,  and  became  prefect  of  all  Egypt.     Here  also 
te  persecuted  the  Christians,  even  confining  Chris- 
tutXM.  women  and  virgins  dedicated  to  the  ascetic 
life  in  houses  of  debauchery.    The  Christian  -^Elde- 
®tt»  went  to  Alexandria,  accused  him  to  his  face  of 
^y^^i^tepping  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  struck 
™*»,  but  was  tortured  and  thro^Ti  into  the  sea. 
™^*X)cle8  was  one  of  the  two  literary  antagonists 
^   "tiiie  Christians  whom  Lactantius  describes  (De 
^^^^€^utiombus,  V.,  ii.  2)  as  coming  forward  in  the 
■P«"i»ig  of  303.     In  the  ifew  extant  fragments  of  his 
^ort^  he  appears  as  the  upholder  of  a  philosophic 
^^2«iotheism,  which,  however,  did  not  exclude  a 
^^^ytiheistic  cult.    Its  line  of  attack  is  dependent 
^^*xily  upon  Porphyry,  esi)ecially  in  the  attempt 
^  Point  out  inconsistencies  in  the  Scriptures.    He 
^•"'^es  out  in  greater  detail  Porphyiy^s  suggestion 
fp    ^  comparison  between  Christ  and  ApoUonius  of 
i^?^^*^*ia,  in  favor  of  the  latter.    With  Hierocles  the 
^^^Platonic    criticism,    which    had    before    been 
^^*^ly  theoretical,  became  practical  and  gained  an 
_  ^U^nce  on  the  government.   (K.  J.  Neumann.) 

J-*0;rai»ht:    The  tract  of  Eusebius.  Contra  Hierodem, 
•      Qaisford,    was  published  Oxford,    1852.     W.    Cave, 
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Scriptorum  ecclesiaaticorum  hist,  literaria,  i.  131,  ii.  99, 
London,  1688;  C.  Fleury,  Hitt.  ecdinaatiqwt,  II.,  viii.  30, 
36  vols.,  Paris,  1704-38;  Tillomont,  Mimoire;  xiii.  333; 
A.  J.  Mason,  The  PeraectUion  of  Diocletian,  pp.  68-108, 
Cambridge,  1876;  Neander,  Cfuriatian  Churcfi,  i.  173- 
174;   DCB,  iii.  26-27;   KL,  v.  2012-13. 

HIEROGLYPHICS.    See  Inscriptions,  I. 

HIERONYMITES,  hai"e-ren'i-maits  (HERMITS 
OF  ST.  JEROME):  The  name  of  four  religious 
orders  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  lived 
after  the  nile  of  the  Augustinian  canons  or  her- 
mits. 

1.  The  Spanish  Hieronymites  were  estaSlished 
in  the  diocese  of  Toledo  about  1370  by  Vasco,  a 
Portuguese  Franciscan  tertiary,  and  Pedro  Fer- 
nando Pecha  of  Guadalajara,  chamberlain  of  Peter 
the  Cruel.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  Gregory 
XI.  in  1374,  and  spread  rapidly  through  Spain  and 
Portugal,  extending  even  to  America.  Its  chief 
monasteries  in  Spain  were  Santa  Maria  de  Guade- 
lupe,  San  Yuste,  San  Isidor  in  Seville,  and  the  £s- 
corial  near  Madrid.  In  Portugal  it  possessed  the 
monastery  of  Belem,  near  Lisbon.  The  habit  of 
the  order,  whose  members  were  favorite  confessors 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  monarchs,  is  a 
coarse  white  cassock  with  a  small  black  cowl  and  a 
black  scapular.  An  order  of  Hieronymite  nuns 
was  founded  in  1375  by  Maria  Garcias  of  Toledo, 
but  did  not  take  solemn  vows  until  the  time  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  Their  habit  was  a  white  cassock  and 
brown  scapular.  Their  last  convents  fell  in  the 
Carlist  struggles  of  1835. 

2.  The  Observantine  Hieronymites  were  founded 
by  Lupus  Olivetus  (Lope  d'Olmedo),  third  general 
of  the  Spanish  Hieronymites  (d.  1433),  and  were 
confirmed  by  Martin  V.  in  1426.  In  Spain  the 
order  was  united  vrith  the  other  Hieronymites  in 
1595,  but  in  Italy,  where  it  was  known  as  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Jerome  of  Lombardy,  it  possessed 
monasteries  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

3.  The  Poor  Hermits  of  St  Jerome  were  estab- 
lished near  Montebello  in  Italy  in  1377  by  Pietro 
Gambacorti  or  Petrus  de  Pisis  (d.  1435),  who 
formed  his  community  from  converted  robbers. 
The  rule  was  exceedingly  strict,  but  was  mitigated 
in  1444  and  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Augustine  in 
1568.  In  the  seventeenth  century  several  com- 
munities of  hermits  in  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol  joined 
this  order,  but  it  now  has  only  a  few  monasteries, 
especially  one  in  Viterbo  and  one  in  Rome. 

4.  The  Congregatio  Fesulana  or  Clerici  apostolid 
Sancti  Hieronymi  Jesuati  was  established  in  1406 
at  Fiesole  by  Carlo  de  Montegranelli.  The  order 
was  suppressed  in  1668  by  Clement  IX.,  and  most 
of  its  members  joined  the  Poor  Hermits  of  St. 
Jerome.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibliooraphy:  1.  P.  de  la  Vega,  Chronicon  fratrum  Hiero' 
nym^ni  ordinia,  Complutum,  1530;  Helyot,  Ordrea 
monaatiquea,  iii.  423-447;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Korir 
greoationen,  ii.  235-237;  KL,  v.  2014-15;  L.  Holnteniiui, 
Codex  reoularum  monaaticarum  et  oanonicarum,  ed.  M. 
Brockie.  vi.,  Additamenia,  i.  10-87,  Augsburg,  1750. 
2.  Eiisebio  Cremonense,  O  vero  dcUa  vita  e  progreaai  de 
monachi  Oieronimiani,  Cremona,  1645;  Helyot,  ut  sup., 
iii.  447-456;  KL,  v.  2015-16;  Heimbucher.  ut  sup.,  IL 
239;  L.  Holstenius,  ut  sup.,  iii.,  Additamenia,  xxvi.  48 
sqq.    3.   P.    Bomradoli,  Piaana   Bremua,   viUf  ef  gt^ 
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eremitarum  IlUronymi,  Venice.  1092;  A.  M.  Bonucci, 
Istoria  delta  vita  e  miracoli  del  .  .  .  Pieiro  Oambacorti, 
Rome,  1716;  Helyot,  ut  sup.,  iv.  1-17;  Heimbucher,  ut 
Bup.,  ii.  237-239;  KL,  v.  2016-17.  4.  Helyot,  iv.  1»-2S; 
Heimbucher,  ut  sup.,  ii.  239-240;  KL,  v.  2017. 

HIERONYMUS.    See  Jerome. 

HIGH  CHURCH.    See  England,  Church  of, 

II.,  §  6. 

HIGH  PLACES. 

Sacred  Mountains  in  Ethnic  ReligionB  (§1). 

West-Semitic  Worship  on  Mountains  (§2). 

Hebrew  High  Places  (§  3). 

Their  Number  and  Location  (§  4). 

High  Places  in  Codes  and  History  (§5). 

Opposing  Interests  and  Ideas  (§  6). 

In  all  primitive  cults  the  jurisdiction  of  a  deity 
is  regarded  as  restricted  within  limits  comparatively 
confined.  Each  spot  may  have  its  resident  spirit 
who  is  for  that  spot  the  ^)d  or,  as  the  Semites  say, 
the  baal,  "  lord."  Eariy  anthropomorphism  con- 
ceived such  a  baal  as  having  a  fixed  residence  in 
that  place,  which  was  therefore  a  sanctuary  from 
which  he  seldom  or  never  wandered. 

I.  Sacred  It  was  in  this  way  that  Yahweh  was 
Mountains  conceived  to  have  taken  up  his  abode 

in  Ethnic  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (I  Kings 
Religions,  viii.  13;  Ps.  xxiv.  7-10).  It  was  a 
long  step  in  advance  of  this  stage  in 
religious  thought  when,  e.g.,  the  Assyrians  could 
think  of  Asshur  going  forth  with  his  hosts  to  foreign 
conquests,  or  the  Hebrews  of  Yahweh  as  coming 
from  "  Seir  "  to  do  battle  for  his  people  (Judges 
V.  4-5).  The  earlier  condition  is  illustrated  fre- 
quently in  the  Old  Testament,  where  baal  is  the 
first  (or  second)  element  of  a  compound  place-name. 
This  Semitic  principle  is  illustrated  further  by  the 
fact  that  "  Melcarth  is  Baal  of  Tyre,  Astarte  the 
Baalath  of  Byblus;  there  was  a  Baal  of  Lebanon, 
of  Mt.  Hermon,  of  Mt.  Peor,  and  so  forth  "  (Smith, 
Rel.  of  Sem.f  1st  ed.,  p.  93).  Among  the  spots 
which  deity  inhabits  are  the  crests  of  hill  and  moun- 
tain. This  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  both 
primitive  and  advanced  cults.  In  early  Cretan 
worship  a  notable  place  was  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Cretan  mountain  mother  (A.  Evans,  in  AnntLol  of 
the  British  School  at  Athens,  vii.  29,  1900-01,  cited 
in  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  ,  ,  ,  Greek  Re- 
ligioUf  p.  498,  Cambridge,  1903).  In  the  developed 
Greek  religion  the  cult  of  Zeus  shows  many  sanc- 
tuaries on  the  mountain-tops,  such  as  Mt.  Laphys- 
tos  in  Beotia,  Mt.  Pelion,  Olympus  in  Thessaly 
(Famell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  i.  50-52,  Oxford, 
1896).  The  Acropolis  at  Athens  was  the  site  of 
the  most  famous  temples  of  the  region.  The  Per- 
sians had  their  Alburz,  the  people  of  India  their 
Meru.  The  Javanese  placed  their  paradise,  the 
home  of  spirits  and  gods,  on  the  crests  of  their  high- 
est mountain  (E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  p.  60, 
Boston,  1874).  In  the  Semitic  sphere  the  baalim 
were  generally  connected  with  fertility,  and  con- 
sequently their  sanctuaries  were  probably  early 
located  at  the  springs  and  watery  bottoms  whence 
fertility  seemed  to  have  its  source.  But  according 
to  Semitic  notions  there  were  two  great  reservoirs 
whence  fertilizing  waters  issued;  one  below  the 
earth,  from  which  springs  and  rivers  sprang;  and 


one  above  the  firmament  or  sky,  whence  came  the 
rains  (Gen.  i.  6-7;  in  Gen.  vii.  1  both  sources  are 
represented  as  contributing  to  the  flood).  Fre- 
quently the  clouds  gathered  about  a  mountain-top 
and  thence  spread  to  deposit  their  moisture;  benee 
the  summits  whence  the  rain  seemed  to  come  wen 
regarded  as  homes  of  baals  and  their  appropriate 
sanctuaries.  A  second  cause  of  the  selection  of 
hilltops  as  places  of  worship  was  the  conception  of 
heaven-gods  who  were  most  appropriately  wor- 
shiped on  the  hills  (Smith,  ut  sup.,  pp.  470-471). 
The  notion  of  mountain  deities  and  of  consequent 
worship  on  the  hills  is  especially  dominant  in  the 
Semitic  realm.  Arameans  attributed  Israelitie 
victory  to  the  supposed  fact  that  Yahweh  was  a 
god  of  the  mountain  (I  Kings  xx.  23, 28).  Asqrrian 
deities  were  wont  to  gather  on  the  heights  (In. 
xiv.  13).  Mt.  Sinai  was  a  sacred  spot  before  the 
Hebrews  left  Egypt,  took  its  name  from  the  Baby- 
lonian-Himyaric  moon-god  Sin  (see  Babtlonia, 
VII.,  2,  §  5);  Horeb-Sinai  was  during  Hebrew  his- 
tory the  sacred  mountain  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Hab. 
iii.  1),  with  which  Yahweh  is  connected  in  Judgei 
(v.  4-5),  whither  Elijah  returned  for  communion 
with  him  (I  Kings  xix.),  while  it  was  the  goal  of 
pilgrimages  during  the  eariy  Christian  centuries. 
Reminiscences  of  earlier  worship  on  the  hills  are 
seen  in  the  ziggurats  of  Babylonia,  elevated  some- 
times to  seven  or  eight  stories. 

That  the  branch  of  Semites  to  which  the  Hebrews 
belonged  used  heights  as  places  of  worship  is  abun- 
dantly attested  in  Scripture.    The  Moabites  bsd 
altars  on  Mt.  Pisgah  (Num.  xxiii.  14),  Mt.  Pbot 
(xxiii.  28-30),   other  unnamed  places  (xxii.  41- 
xxiii.    1),    and    other   MoabiUc  ]i%b 
2.  West-   places  were  Bajith,  Dibon,  and  Nebo 
Semitic     (Isa.  xv.  2;    cf.  Jer.  xlviii.  35),  and 
Worship    possibly  Bamoth-baal  and  Bctb-bea|- 
on         meon  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  while  one  of  their 
Mountains,  deities  was  Baal-peor.    A  high  pto 
has    been   discovered    at   Petri  (rf- 
Biblical  World,  xvii.  2,  xxi.  170,  xxvii.  386;  Ben- 
zinger,  Archdohgie,  p.  320,  ed.  of  1907).    Further 
illustrations  of   this  are   the   frequent  notice  m 
the  Old  Testament  of  high  places  used  by  the 
Canaanites  (Num.  xxxiii.  52;   Deut.  xii.  2).    ^ 
oreios,  "  Zeus  of  the  mountain,"  is  named  on* 
post-Christian  inscription  found  near  Saida,  *^ 
Jacob  of  Sarug  knew  of  idolatrous  high  places  in 
the  early  sixth  century.    Among  the  anc<»tor«  ^ 
leaders  of  the  Hebrews  it  is  recorded  of  Abraham 
that  the  site  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  ^ 
on  a  mountain  (Gen.  xxii.  2);    of  Jacob  tba*    . 
"  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount "  (Gen.  ^^^ 
54),  in  this  case  possibly  an  artificial  mound;  ^^^^ 
built  an  altar  on  the  hill  from  which  he  had  vi®^^ 
the  battle  between  Amalek  and  Israel  (Ex.  ^\^ 
15);  Joshua  built  an  altar  on  Mt.  Ebal  (Josh'  ^^ 
30;  cf.  Deut.  xxvii.  4-5,  in  w^hich  Moses  comiO^^^ 
the  erection  of  an  altar  there).  The  caseis  strd^^  ^^ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  for  events  having  sacr*^ 


solemn  significance  heights  were  frequently  cb^^-j 
The  death  of  Aaron  took  place  on  Mt.  Hor  (^|V^ 
XX.  22-29),  and  of  Moses  on  Nebo  (Deut.  ^c^^ 
1-5).  Moabites  (Isa.  xv.  2)  and  Hebrews  ^"^ 
went  to  the  hills  to  mourn  (cf .  the  mourning  f^^ 
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daughter  of  Jephthah,  Judges  xi.  40).  The  oracle 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  19  implies  worship  on  the  moun- 
tains led  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon. 
That  the  high  places  used  by  Israel  during  the 
period  of  the  kings  were  taken  over  from  the  pre- 
Hebraic  inhabitants  of  Canaan  is  held  as  almost 
axiomatic.  The  establishment  of  a  new  holy  place 
came  about  usually  through  some  supernatural 
phenomenon  (as  Jacob's  dream,  which  showed  that 
the  spot  was  the  haunt  of  deity,  Gen.  xxviii.  10 
sqq.,  or  the  appearance  of  the  angel  of  destruction 
at  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  II  Sam.  xxiv. 
16).  For  mountain-tops  as  places  of  worship  under 
the  Hebrews  cf.  I  Kings  xiv.  23;  II  Kings  xvi.  4, 
xvii.  10;  Hos.  iv.  13;  Jer.  ii.  20,  iii.  6,  vii.  2;  Ezek. 
vi.  13,  XX.  27-29.  Especially  illuminating  is  Jer. 
iii.  2,  where  "  high  places  "  is  the  rendering  of  ahe- 
pkayim,  from  shaphah, ''  to  be  bare,"  the  idea  prob- 
ably being  that  bare  peaks,  offering  an  unobstructed 
view  of  heaven,  were  especially  propitious.  Ac- 
cording to  Ps.  Ixviii.  16,  God  especially  desires  to 
dwell  on  the  hill  of  Zion. 

The  Hebrew  term    bamah  (pi.  hamoth),  "high 
place  "  (cf.  Assyr.  banuUUf  pi.  bamati,  the  latter 
used   in  the  sense  of  *'  hill  country ")»   probably 
means  **  a  crest."    That  the  term  is  not  merely 
figurative  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  people  "  go 
up  "  to  the  high  place  (I  Sam.  ix.  13,  19;   Isa.  xv. 
2)  and  "  come  down  "  from  it  (I  Sam. 
3.  Hebrew    x.  5,  ix.  25;   cf .  Ezek.  xx.  29).     The 
High       word  has  occasionally  the  significance 
Places,     of    "  mountain  stronghold  "    (Ezek. 
xxxvi.  2),  and  so  (in  the  plural)  is 
SSrmbolical  of  dominion  (Deut.  xxxii.  13;  II  Sam. 
xxii.  34;   Isa.  h4ii.  14).     But  in  general  the  use  of 
the  word  is  religious ;  it  may  have  lost  its  physical 
meaning  and  have  come  to  denote  simply  "  sanc- 
tuary," though  generally  as  an  elevation.    In  prose 
it  always  means  a  place  of  worship,  though  it  is 
fljrnonymous  at  times  with  gibWahy  "  hill,"  and 
Tomah,  "  lofty  place  "  (cf.  Ezek.  xx.  28-29,  xvi. 
16,  24-25,  31,  39).     It  occurs  in  the  plural  as  an 
element  in  names  (Num.  xxi.  19-20, 28,  R.  V.;  Josh. 
Mi.  17);  and  it  is  found  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.) 
98  the  name  of  a  Moabitic  sanctuary  for  Chemosh 
(Hne  3)  and  as  an  element  in  a  place-name   (line 
27).    It  is  debatable  whether  "  all  the  worship  of 
Old  Israel  was  worship  at  the  high  places  "  {EB, 
11. 2066),  since  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  at  all 
tiieshriiies,  e.g.,  under  the  sacred  trees  (see  Grove8 
-AHD   Trees,    Sacred),    "  high    places "    existed 
(though  cf.  I  Kings  xiv.  23).    Yet  that  the  word 
^^As  not  always  used  in  its  physical  sense  appears 
*^fim  the  cases  in  which  the  bamoth  were  in  valleys 
(Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2,  5),  in  cities  (I  Kings  xiii.  32; 
n  Kmgi  xvii.  9,  29,  xxiii.  5),  in  the  temple  (Jer. 
Jji-  31;  Eaek.  xvi.  34),  at  the  entrance  to  the  city 
(U  Klngi  xxiii.  8),  or  near  the  city  (I  Sam.  ix.  25, 
^  ^).    In  these  cases  the  bamah  must  have  been 
^  artificial  mound,  perhaps  resembling  on  a  small 
S^  ^  Babylonian  ziggurat  (cf .  the  notice  of  the 
"^^^xUcian  coin,  ut  sup.).    It  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
f°?^  cases  these  ziggurats  bore  the  name  of  moun- 
^**^  or  hill,  thus  revealing  the  idea  which  under- 
^y  tbeir  ccHistruction.    This  artificial  construction 
''^^Uie  quite  clear  by  the  cases  in  which  the  bamah 


is  distinguished  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  (I 
Kings  xi.  7,  xiv.  23;  Ezek.  vi.  3).  The  accessories 
of  the  high  places  were  the  maz^bah,  a  stone  pillar 
(see  Memorials  and  Sacred  Stones);  the  aahr- 
erah  (q.v.),  a  wooden  post  or  pole;  the  altar  (q.v.); 
often  images  of  some  description  (see  Images  and 
Image  Worship,  I.,  and  cf.  II  Chron.  xiv.  3);  Ephod 
and  Teraphim  (qq.v.;    cf.  Judges  viii.  27,  xvii.  5; 

I  Sam.  xxi.  9);  often  a  sacred  tree  (I  Sam.  xxii. 
6);  a  structure  like  a  house  or  shrine,  cf.  the 
''  houses  of  high  places  "  (I  Kings  xii.  31,  xiii.  32; 

II  Kings  xxiii.  19).  A  house  for  the  ark  is  indi- 
cated at  Shiloh  (I  Sam.  iii.  3),  and  one  at  Nob 
(I  Sam.  xxi.  9),  while  at  these  places  were  prob- 
ably deposited  sacred  trophies,  e.g.,  of  war  (cf.  the 
last  passage  cited).  The  attendants  were  kohanim, 
"  priests  "  (I  Kings  xii.  32,  xiii.  2,  32),  called  also 
kemarim  (II  Kings  xxiii.  5);  kedheshim  and  ke- 
dheahoth,  "  male  and  female  diviners,"  perhaps  in 
the  latter  case  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv.  14;  Deut. 
xxiii.  18;  I  Kings  xiv.  24,  xv.  12),  and  prophets 
(I  Sam.  X.  5, 10).  The  practises  indicated  for  these 
places  by  Hosea  are  festivals,  joyous  gatherings  of 
the  family  or  clan,  while  the  individual  was  not 
prohibited  from  attending,  with  sacrifices  and  li- 
bations, offerings  of  com,  wine,  oil,  flax,  wool,  and 
fruits;  licentious  intercourse  was  also  practised 
here,  since  female  devotees  were  attached  to  the 
shrines;  divination  was  common  and  Mutilations 
(q.v.)  occurred  (Hos.  ii.  16,  17,  ix.  4;  cf.  Deut. 
Ixii.  5-8,  11). 

The  number  of  high  places  used  by  the  Hebrews 
is  perhaps  not  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. With  those  already  named,  high  places 
were  possibly,  probably,  or  certainly  located  at 
Bochim  (Judges  ii.  5),  Ophrah  (vi.  24-26,  viii.  27), 
Dan    (xviii.   30),    ShUoh   (xviii.   31), 

4.  Their     Bethel  (xx.  18;    II  Kings  xxiii.  15), 

Number     Mizpeh  (Judges  xi.  11-12,  xx.  1;    cf. 
and        I  Sam.  vii.  9),  Kirjath-jearim   ("  in 

LocatioxL  the  hill,"  I  Sam.  vii.  1 ),  Ramah  (I  Sam. 
vii.  5, 16-17,  ix.  12),  Gibeah  (x.  5, 13), 
Gilgal  (x.  8,  xi.  6,  xv.  21),  Bethlehem  (xvi.  2  sqq., 
XX.  6),  Nob  (xxi.  1-2),  Hebron  (II  Sam.  xv.  7); 
OUvet  (xv.  30-32),  Gibeon  (xxi.  6;  according  to 
the  correct  reading — cf .  H.  P.  Smith's  commentary 
on  the  passage.  New  York,  1899 — the  Gibeonites 
crucified  the  descendants  of  Saul  on  Mt.  Gibeon 
"  before  the  face  of  Yahweh,"  showing  that  a  sanc- 
tuary was  located  there;  cf.  also  I  Kings  iii.  3  sqq., 
'*  the  great  high  place  "),  an  unnamed  hill  near 
Jerusalem  (I  Kings  xi.  7),  Carmel  (I  Kings  xviii. 
19,  30;  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
there).  Tabor  (Hos.  v.  1),  and  Gerizim  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  XI.  viii.  2,  4).  How  continuoiisly  these 
places  were  used  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  de- 
tail preceding  (showing  that  they  were  employed 
by  the  patriarchs,  by  Moses  and  Joshua,  by  the 
leaders  and  people  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  of 
Samuel,  and  of  Saul),  but  also  by  the  cases  still  to 
be  cited.  High  piaoes  were  erected  by  Solomon 
(I  Kings  iii.  3  sqq.;  II  Kings  xxiii.  12-13),  were 
used  in  the  especially  significant  reigns  of  Reho- 
boam  (I  Kings  xiv.  23),  Jeroboam  (xii.  31-32,  ^'' 
2,  32-33),  and  Asa  (xv.  14);  Elijah  bewail' 
destruction  of  the  Yahweh  altan  (ziz. 
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these  sacred  places  were  still  employed  under  Je- 
hoshaphat  (xxii.  43),  by  Jchoash,  who  was  under 
the  tutelage  of  Jehoiada  (II  Kings  xii.  3),  Amaziah 
(xiv.  4),  Azariah  (xv.  4),  Jotliam  (xv.  35),  Ahaz 
(xvi.  4),  Manasseh  (xxi.  3),  and  presumably  Amon 
(xxi.  20-21 ).  The  first  thoroughgoing  attempt  at 
abolishment  of  these  ancient  scats  of  worship  was 
imder  Josiah,  yet  Ezek.  vi.  3-7  shows  that  they 
continued  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law. 

The  matter  of  the  high  places  is  important  not 
only  for  itself  but  for  its  bearing  upon  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hexateuch). 
Into  this  connection  come  not  merely  the  sanc- 
tuaries which  were  technically  high  places,  but  the 
entire  circle  of  places  of  sacrifice  outside  the  temple 
after  Solomonic   times.    Within    the 

5-  High  Pentateuchal  codes  themselves  three 
Places      situations    appear.     (1)  Ex.    xx.    24 

in  Codes  clearly  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  a 
and         plurality  of  places  of  worship,  and  this 

History,  is  what  appears  in  history  until  Josi- 
ah*s  destruction  and  defilement  of  the 
sanctuaries  outside  the  temple  and  is  echoed  in  Eli- 
jah's lament  and  his  practise  at  Carmel  (I  Kings 
xviii.  30,  "  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  which 
was  broken  down  ")•  (2)  Deuteronomy  (xii.  4- 
7,  xiv.  22-23,  xv.  19-20,  xvi.  1-2,  xviii.  6,  xxvi.  2, 
etc.)  regards  one  sanctuary  and  one  alone  as  sacred 
and  legitimate  for  purposes  of  worship  (contrast 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "  the  place  wliich  the  Lord 
your  God  shall  choose  "  in  these  passages  with  the 
phrase  "  in  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  " 
of  Ex.  XX.  24).  (3)  The  Priest  Ckxie  assumes  that 
there  is  but  one  sanctuary  and  legislates  for  it. 
With  this  diverse  usage  history  seems  to  accord. 
The  Judges  erect  altars,  Samuel  officiates  at  many 
sites,  Solomon's  high  places  were  not  all  the  loci  of 
foreign  cults,  Elijah's  position  has  been  shown,  while 
the  pious  kings  A.sa,  Jehoshaphat,  Johoash,  Ama- 
ziah, Azariah,  and  Jot  ham,  as  well  as  the  evil  kings, 
used  them.  The  idea  underlying  the  use  of  the 
many  altars  seems  to  be  that  "  the  whole  land, 
being  Israel's  possession,  is  Jchovali's  house,  peo- 
ple are  convinced  that  they  may  worship  him  at 
any  place  within  it  at  which  he  may  make  himself 
known  "  (H.  Schultz,  Old  Testament  Theology,  p. 
209,  Edinburgh,  1895;  cf.  Hos.  viii.  3  sqq.;  II 
Kings  V.  17).  The  author  and  editors  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel  record  the  continued  employment  of  the 
many  altars  and  high  places  witliout  condemning 
it.  The  Books  of  Kings,  beginning  their  narrative 
practically  with  the  reign  of  Solomon,  assume  the 
Deuteronomic  position  and  denounce  worship  at 
these  places  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  contain 
the  story  of  Elijah  and  record  that  pious  kings  wor- 
shiped there,  while  the  author  excuses  prior  use 
of  the  bamoth  because  the  temple  was  not  yet  built 
(I  Kings  iii.  2).  Hezekiah  was  apparently  the  first 
king  who  attempted  to  do  away  with  a  cult  con- 
demned by  the  author  of  Kings  (II  Kings  xviii. 
4)*,  and  Manasseh 's  reign  saw  a  very  vigorous  re- 

♦  The  reform  of  Hezekiah  is  doubted  by  some  ftcholara  on 
the  ground  that  II  Kings  xviii.  4,  32,  xxi.  3  are  late,  and 
that  the  account  of  the  reformation  of  Jotuah  seems  to  imply 
DO  earlier  efforts. 


nascence  of  the  cult.    These  historical  facta  are 
explained  in  two  ways.     (1 )  Those  who  hold  to  the 
substantially  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  re- 
gard the  cult  as  the  result  of  a  defiance  of  the 
Deuteronomic  and  priestly  codes,  the  persLstent 
wrongdoing  of  a  perverse  nation.     But  this  still 
leaves  unexplained  Ex.  xx.  24.     (2)  Those  who 
deny  Mosaic  authorship  to  the  Pentateuch  and 
place  the  Deuteronomic  Code  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury afiirm  the  legitimacy  of  the  high  places  until 
that  code  was  written,  some  time  before  622.  They 
regard  that  code  as  caused  by  the  repulsion  pro- 
duced in  the  prophetic  mind  by  the  debased  syn- 
cretism of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  with  Canaanitic 
practises,  and  explain  the  renewal  of  the  cult  under 
Manasseh  as  expressing  not  only  the  personal  will 
of  that  king,  but  as  a  response  to  the  demands  of 
the  populace  who  repelled  what  seemed  an  attack 
upon  their  religion  in  favor  of  the  royal  temf^e  at 
Jerusalem.    The  unity  of  worship  commanded  in 
the  Deuteronomic  Oode  and  assumed  in  the  Priest 
Oode  is  not  that  of  Isaiah,  who  predicted  an  altar 
to  Yahweh  in  Egypt  (Isa.  xix.  19);   nor,  from  tlie 
standpoint  of  history,  that  of  Jeremiah,  who  speab 
of  Shiloh  as  the  place  where  Yahweh  set  his  name 
"  at  the  first  "  (Jer.  vii.  12,  14)  and  emplqys  the 
a  fortiori  argument  that  if  Shiloh  could  not  escape, 
surely  Jerusalem  cannot;  nor  of  Amos,  who  SjpeikB 
of  the  desolation  of  the  high  places  as  a  part  of  the 
punishment  of  the  people  (vii.  9);    nor  of  Hosea, 
whose  complaint,  according  to  modem  commenta- 
tors, is  not  that  the  people  worshiped  at  the  higb 
places,  but  that  they  practised  there  abominaUe 
tilings  (chap,  iv.),  just  as  the  feast-days,  new  moons, 
and  sabbaths  are  not  in  themselves  vicious  but 
only  occasions  of  wickedness  (ii.  11-13);  and  so 
tilings  which  the  Deuteronomic  Code  comes  to  pro- 
hibit, but  which  throughout  prior  periods  had  been 
used  without  consciousness  of  wrong,  are  to  be  re- 
moved or  destroyed  not  as  prohibited  but  M  * 
punishment  (iii.  4).     The  pre-Deuteronomic  pfo* 
phetic  denunciation  is  therefore  grounded  not  upon 
the  inherent  illegality  of  the  high  places  as  loci  of 
worship,  but  upon  the  idolatry,  confusion  of  ^p^* 
sliip,  abominations,   and  human  sacrifices  which 
were    practised    there    (cf.    Jer.  vii.  31,  xi.  1^' 
xix.  5). 

That,  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  *** 
temple  cult  at  Jerusalem,  a  tendency  would  be  »• 
tablished  toward  centralization  of  worship  thej* 
was  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  expects 
from   the  fact   that   the   cult   was,    under  dii^ 
royal  patronage.    That  such  centralization  did  not 
mature  earlier  shows  how  strong  ©^ 
6.  Opposing  have  been  the  sentiment  of  regard  ^ 
Interests     the  minds  of  kings,  priests,  and  peop^ 
and  Ideas,    for  the  shrines  hallowed  by  the  devo- 
tion and  example  of  the  patriarchs  and 
heroes  of  history  whose  names  were  associated  witH 
those  places.     It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ark  first  at  Shiloh,  then  at  Jerusalera. 
would  exalt  those  sanctuaries  above  the  rest.    Yet 
prophets  and  godly  kings  knew  of  no  obligation  to 
worship  only  at  Jersualem.        What  was  a  priori 
likely  to  lead  to  the  discrediting  of  the  6amot^  and 
concentration  of  worship  in  the  capital  was  the  in- 
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of  foreign  cults — as  when  Solomon  built 
{  for  Chemosh  and  Molcch  (I  Kings  xi. 
Ashtoreth  (II  Kings  xxi.  3),  or  as  when 
altars  for  Baal  (I  Kings  xvi.  31-32)— 
ises  and  suggestions  alien  to  the  pure 
Yahweh  and  tending  to  confuse  him  in 
in  conception  with  other  gods  or  to  sub- 
se  for  him.  The  antagonism  to  these 
Iter  the  period  when  the  two  Hebrew 
vere  on  terms  of  amity,  and  the  syncre- 
ich  the  northern  kingdom  led  had  been 
ward  the  south;  and  this  antagonism 
lied  in  the  Deuteronomic  Code — which 
3riestly,  but  a  prophetic  stamp.  On  the 
,  tending  to  protect  the  cult  of  these 
the  strong  religious  conservatism,  ever 
factor  in  religious  evolution,  both  of  the 
he  people  and  of  the  priests  who  served 
irines,  and  these  would  deem  them- 
ived  of  their  privileges  by  prohibition 
'  long  hallowed  sacred  places.  The  zeal 
r-minded  prophets  who  reaUzed  the  in- 
ienation  from  Yahweh  and  obscuration 
le's  conception  of  him,  the  prestige  car- 
name  of  Moses  imder  the  protection  of 
e  the  Deuteronomic  Code  was  promul- 
evident  awe  and  fear  produced  in  the 
iah  at  the  complete  disharmony  between 
onomic  requirements  and  daily  practise 
explain  the  fact  that  the  high  places  so 
disappeared  that  the  postexilic  code 
deal  with  them  at  ail,  but  could  legis- 
i  central  sanctuary  alone.  Ezekiel,  in- 
s  that  there  were  still  sporadic  cases  of 
the  old  shrines,  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
;he  dernier  resort  of  the  skeptical  who 
yea  wrecked  and  faith  in  Yahweh  made 
r  the  fall  of  the  holy  city,  who  turned 
a  sheer  despair  to  the  gods  of  the  con- 
oples,  to  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars, 
e  animal  deities  of  a  bald,  recrudescent 
cf.  Jer.  xliv.).  But  how  completely  for 
ligh  places  had  been  discredited  is  most 
y  proved  by  the  attitude  of  the  Chron- 
svises  the  history  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 
lake  it  accord  with  the  course  events 
'6  taken  had  the  postexilic  ideas  gov- 
«  times  of  which  he  speaks. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

nr:  On  §§  1-3:  H.  Ewald.  Dis  AUerthQmer  deM 
-ad,  pp.  156-174,  420  sqq.,  Gdttingen.  1886. 
il.,  pp.  117  iqq.,  366  sqq..  Boston,  1876;  K.  F. 
dbuch  dtr  hiblUchen  Arch&ohoi^,  pp.  451-454, 

1875;  W.  von  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  temiti- 
gioMoeaehuMe,  ii.  143  sqq.,  231  sqq.,  Leipsic. 
Stade,  Oe9chichte  de§  Volke%  Israel,  i.  446-467. 
37;  F.  P.  von  Andrian,  HdhencultuM  anati9cher 
*OiBdier  Vulker,  Vienna,  1891;  R.  Beer,  Heilige 
Griechen  und  RAmer,  ib.  1891;  M.  Ohnefalsch- 
Zl/pros,  die  Bibel  uud  Homer,  pp.  234-238,  Ber- 

H.  Schulta.  AUteetamentliche  Theologie,  Gdt- 
06,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1892;  H.  B.  Greene, 
ibluxd  World,  ix  (1897),  329-340;  R.  Smcnd, 
der  cMtettamentluJien  Religifmagescliichte,  Frei- 
};  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  Ix>ndon,  1903; 
188,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion,  To-day,  pp.  133- 
ago.  1902:  G.  Dalman,  Petra  und  seine  FeUheiUiO' 
^psic.  1908;  BenzinKer.  Arch&olofjie,  pp.  364- 
f  1894;  Nowack,  ArcfUU)logie,  ii.  1-25. 


On  §§  4-10:  B.  UgoUno.  Theaaurut  antiquitaium  sacrarum, 
X.  559  sqq.,  34  vols.,  Vonioe,  1744-1769  ^collects  the  rab- 
binical remarks  on  the  subject);  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Einlei- 
tuno  in  das  AUe  Testament,  i.  223-261.  285-299.  Halle. 
1806;  G.  L.  Bauer,  Beschreibung  der  gottesdiensUichen 
Verfassung  der  aUen  HebrAer,  ii.  1-143,  Leipsic,  1806; 
C.  P.  W.  Grambenc.  Kritische  Oeschiehte  der  Religions- 
ideen  dea  AUen  Testaments,  i.  5-94,  Berlin.  1829;  F.  C. 
Movers.  Kritische  Uniersuehunoen  nJber  die  hiblische  Chro- 
nik,  Bonn,  1834;  J.  F.  L.  George,  Die  Olteren  jUdiscken 
Feste,  pp.  38-45,  Berlin.  1835;  J.  L.  Saalschatx.  Das 
mosaische  Recht,  pp.  297-306.  Berlin.  1853;  idem.  Areha^ 
ologie  der  Hebr&er,  i.  233-236,  ib.  1855;  E.  Riehm.  Die 
Oesetzgebung  Mosis  im  lAinde  Moab,  pp.  24-31.  89-93, 
Gotha.  1854;  F.  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  das  aUe  Testament, 
pp.  188-190.  295-299.  BerUn.  1860;  M.  L.  de  Wette. 
Lehrbueh  der  hebrAisch-jUdischen  Arch^ologie,  ed.  R&biger, 
pp.  274-275.  327-329.  Leipsic.  1864;  K.  H.  Graf.  Die  ge- 
schidtUichen  BUdier  dea  Alten  TestamenU,  pp.  51-66,  125- 
138,  ib.  1866;  H.  Pierson,  De  Tempel  te  Silo,  in  ThT,  i 
(1867).  425-457;  T.  N61deke.  Kritik  des  Alten  Testaments, 
pp.  127-128.  Kiel.  1809;  D.  B.  von  Haneberg.  Die  re- 
ligidsen  AlterthQmer  der  Bibel,  pp.  161-168.  208-225. 
Munich.  1869;  A.  Kayser.  Daa  voreziliache  Buck  der  Urge- 
schichte  Israels,  pp.  153-154.  Strasburg.  1874;  A.  Kue- 
nen.  7^  Religion  of  Israel^  i.  80-82,  ii.  25-26.  166-168. 
London,  1874;  B.  Duhm.  Die  TKeologie  der  Propheten, 
pp.  47-54.  Bonn.  1875;  J.  Smend.  Moses  apud  prophetas, 
pp.  49-63.  Halle.  1875;  L.  Seinecke,  Oeschiehte  dea  Volkea 
larael,  pp.  159-167.  G6ttingen.  1876;  A.  Kdhler.  Lehr- 
bueh der  IfMiadien  Oeachiehte  dea  Alien  Teatamenta,  ii.  10- 
14.  Erlangen.  1877;  J.  Wellhausen.  OeachuJUa  laraela,  i. 
17-53,  Berlin.  1878;  idem.  Prolegomena,  pp.  17-51  of 
Eng.  tranal.;  C.  R.  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Paleatine,  pp. 
304-310.  London.  1880;  C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  Sur- 
vey of  Weatem  Paleatine,  p.  325.  London,  1881;  G.  F. 
Oehler.  Theologie  dea  Alten  Teatamenta,  vol.  i..  Stuttgart. 
1891.  Eng.  transl..  New  York.  1883;  A.  Schlatter,  Zur 
Topographie  und  Oeachiehte  PeUOatinaa,  pp.  62-85.  Stutt- 
gart. 1893;  A.  van  Hoonacker.  Le  Lieu  du  cuUe  dana  la 
Ugialation  rituelle  dea  Hebreux,  Ghent,  1894;  H.  A.  Poels. 
Le  Sanctuaire  de  Kirjath-Jearim,  Ix)uvain.  1894;  Smith. 
OTJC,  pp.  236  sqq..  275,  360;  idem.  Rel.  of  Sem.,  pp. 
470  sqq.;  A.  von  Gall.  AUisraelitiaaie  KultatlUien,  Gies- 
sen,  1898;  DB,  u.  381-383;  EB,  U.  2064-70;  JE,  vi. 
387-389.  Besides  the  foregoing,  the  reader  should  con- 
sult the  commentaries  on  the  Biblical  books  involved  in 
the  discussion,  particularly:  those  on  the  Pentateuch  by 
Dillmann.  Leipsic.  1875  sqq.;  on  Deuteronomy  by  P. 
Kleinert.  Bielefeld,  1872.  and  by  Driver.  New  York.  1895; 
on  Judges,  by  Bertheau,  Leipsic.  1883.  by  Moore,  New 
York,  1895.  and  by  Budde.  Gdttingen.  1897;  on  Samuel 
by  Klostermann.  Munich,  1887.  by  Thenius.  ed.  L6hr. 
Leipsic,  1898.  and  by  H.  P.  Smith.  New  York,  1899;  on 
the  text  of  Samuel,  by  Wellhausen.  G6ttingen.  1871;  by 
Driver.  London.  1890,  and  by  Budde,  in  SBOT,  1894; 
on  Kings,  by  Klostermann,  Munich,  1887,  by  Bensinger. 
G{>ttingen,  1890,  and  by  Kittel,  ib.  1899;  and  on  Chron- 
icles, by  Bertheau.  Leipsic.  1873.  Inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  high  places  furnishes  a  part  of  the  material 
which  is  a  point  of  attack  and  defense  in  the  Pentateuchal 
discussion,  the  literature  under  Hexatbucb  will  furnish 
additional  matter  concerning  the  subject. 

HIGH  PRIEST. 

Official    Names.  Character,  and   Robes  according  to  P 

(§1). 
The  Office  in  Other  Docimients  (§  2). 
The  Office  in  Historical  and  Prophetic  Writings  (§  3). 
The  Office  in  Postexilic  Times  (§  4). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  high  priest  is  called 
either  hakkohen,  "  the  priest  "  (e.g.,  Lev.  iv.  6;  cf. 
I  Chron.  xvi.  39;  Neh.  xiii.  4),  or  hakkohen  hagga- 
dholy  "  the  great  priest  "  (e.g.,  Lev.  xxi.  10;  Neh. 
iii.  1),  or  hakkohen  hammashiaJy^  "  the  anointed 
priest  "  (e.g.,  Lev.  iv.  3);  also  hakkohen  harosh, 
"  the  chief  priest  "  (e.g.,  II  Kings  xxv.  18),  and 
once  simply  harosh,  "  the  chief  "  (II  Chron.  xxiv. 
6).  The  data  concerning  his  office  and  position  are 
contained  in  the  priestly  document  in  the  Penta- 
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teuch    (see    Hbxatbuch).      According    to    this, 

Aaron  and  his  sons  (really  the  descendants  of  his 

two  sons  Eleazar  and  Ithamar)  are 

I.  Official  alone  the  legitimate  possessors  of  the 
Names,     priestly   office;    among    these   Aaron 

Character,  as  high  priest  took  the  leading  place, 

and  Robes  and  was  the  type   of  official  whose 

according  function  at  his  death  was  to  be  as- 
to  P.  simied  by  one  of  his  sons  (Lev.  xvi. 
32),  probably  by  the  firstrbom  (cf. 
Num.  XXV.  11),  but,  in  case  the  high  priest  had 
no  sons,  by  his  oldest  brother,  as  happened  in 
Maccabean  times.  The  high  priest  held  office 
for  life,  since  no  higher  authority  is  designated  by 
which  he  could  be  deposed;  his  position  was 
that  of  a  prince,  as  is  indicated  by  his  crown,  by 
the  color  of  his  raiment,  and  by  amnesty  at  his 
death  for  certain  crimes  which  had  occurred 
(Num.  XXXV.  25,  28).  His  authority  was  entirely 
spiritual  as  mediator  between  God  and  the  people. 
As  representative  of  the  people,  he  bore  on  his 
breast  in  sacred  functions  the  names  of  the  tribes; 
as  representative  of  deity,  he  carried  the  Urim  and 
Thmnmim  by  which  the  will  of  deity  was  indicated. 
As  head  of  the  priesthood,  he  had  sacrificial  duties 
which  he  alone  might  perform  (Lev.  iv.  3  sqq.,  13 
sqq.,  ix.  8  sqq.,  vi.  12-15).  The  period  of  seven 
days  for  the  consecration  ceremonies,  with  many 
other  particulars,  belonged  to  the  induction  into 
the  ordinary  priesthood  as  well  as  into  the  high 
priest's  office;  and  though  the  other  priests  were 
also  anointed,  especial  significance  seems  to  have 
attended  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest.  Si)ecial 
importance  is  indicated  also  in  the  clothing  as- 
sumed by  the  high  priest  at  investiture.  The  gar- 
ments were:  the  me'U,  a  sleeveless  gown  of  purple 
adorned  with  golden  bells  and  pomegranatenshaped 
knots  of  violet-red  or  carmine;  the  ephod  (q.v.),  a 
shoulder  capo  of  cloth  of  gold  in  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet  with  two  onyx  stones  on  which  were  en- 
graved tlie  names  of  the  tribes;  the  hoshen,  a  breast- 
plate containing  twelve  stones,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  in  which  were  carried  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (q.v.);  and  the  miznepheth,  a  tiara,  on 
the  front  of  which  was  a  gold  plate  carrying  the 
inscription  "holy  to  Yahweh"  (Ex.  xxxix.).  It 
was  significant  of  the  high-priesthood  that  it  in- 
volved complete  purity.  Hence  the  high  priest 
was  forbidden  to  touch  a  corpse,  even  that  of  his 
nearest  relation,  and  his  wife  was  to  be  a  virgin 
of  pure  Israelitic  stock  (Lev.  xxi.  15). 

In  the  other  Pentateuchal  sources  no  such  prince- 
priest  appears.  J  makes  Eleazar  the  successor  of 
Aaron  as  priest  (Josh.  xxiv.  33;  cf.  Deut.  x.  6),  but 
of  an  organization  of  the  clergy  in  general  this  doc- 
ument says  nothing.  Deut.  xvii.  8 
2.  The       in  arranging  for  justice  at  the  central 

Office  in  sanctuary  speaks  of  "the  priest," 
Other  >vhich  probably  does  not  mean  an  or- 
Documents.  dinary  priest,  but  can  not  mean  the 
high  priest.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Ezek.  xl.-xl\iii.  fails  to  speak  of  the  high  priest; 
even  xlv.  19  can  hardly  mean  anytliing  but  the  of- 
ficiating priest  of  the  occasion,  and  in  Ezekiel  the 
prince  cares  for  the  official  ritual. 

(Comparison  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  priestly 


document  with  the  historical  and  prc^hetie  vn- 
tings  fails  to  reveal  in  the  latter  in  preexilie  tioti 
a  high  priest  corresponding  to  the  official  of  tk 
former.  Oertain  passages  show  a  chief  prieit  tuk 
as  Jehoiada  (II  Kings  xi.~xii.)y  Urijah  (II  fiap 
xvi.  10),  and  Hilkiah  (II  Kings  xxii.-xxiiL),  wbc 
the  designation  hakkohen  haggadhol  first  appeui 
and  where  late  critics  see  interpolation,  Ukr^ 
without  sufficient  ground  since  the  name  of  ahter 
office  may  have  had  historic  fondttd- 

3.  The      owing.    Such  foreshadowing  is  indi- 
Officein    cated    in    kohen    mukneh,   "wtctA 

Historical  priest  "  (II  Kings  xxv.  18;  Jer.  E 
and        24),  a  priest  who  had  oversight  of  tlib 

Prophetic   temple  in  late  preexilie  times.  Bat 

Writings,   that  this  is  not  the  high  priest  appean 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  m  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  two  such  priests,  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  (II  Sam.  xix.  11).     The  dealing  of 
Solomon  wnth  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (I  Kings  ii.  35) 
show  that  the  absolute  high  priest  was  not  yet  in 
existence.    Similar  conclusions  are  indicated  in  the 
existence  of  chief  priests  for  the  separate  saoeto- 
aries   of   historic   times.     Immediately  after  the 
exile,  with  Joshua,  grandson  of  the  murdered  chief 
priest  Seraiah,  the  office  assumes  new  importsDee 
which  suggests  the  Priest  Code  (cf .  Zech.  iii.  and  ii 
13).     In  Haggai  Joshua's  place  is  of  importance, 
but  alongside  that  of  Zerubbabel,  who  is  generally        '■ 
named  first.    Zechariah's  view  of  the  office  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  Priest  Code.    The  steps  to  the        i 
creation  of  the  office  as  seen  in  the  Priest  Code  are 
hidden,  especially  in  view  of  Ezekiers  silence.  But 
it  may  be  affirmed  on  general   grounds  that  the 
emergence  of  the  office  was  due  to  a  movement 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  emancipation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State.     Ezekiel  concentrated  po- 
litical power  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  but  made  H 
subsidiary  to  the  cult.    The  Priest  Code  depended 
upon  the  centrality  of  the  Jerusalem  cult  and  ina<^^ 
the  high  priest  the  highest  authority  for  the  peopi^* 

The  authority  of  the  high-priesthood  grew  '^^ 
postexilic  times  to  a  significant  eminence  throu^^ 
the  introduction  of  the  priestly  law  which  set  tf^v 
anointed  high  priest  forth  as  the  one  authorit^^ 
though  still  in  a  spiritual  sense,  which  authorit.^.^ 
was  generally  recognized.  A  characteristic  exam  ^ 
pie  of  this  is  given  in  I  Mace.  vii.  14,  where  it  i^ 
stated  that  Alcimus,  made  high  priest  by  Demet-^^ 
rius  (162  B.C.),  was  received  with  confidence  at 
Jerusalem  upon  the  ground  that  he 

4.  The  was  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  and 
Office  in  would  do  no  wrong.  The  panegyric 
Postexilic    in  Ecclus.  1.  indicates  the  ideal  of  the 

Times.  office  wliich  was  maintained.  The 
concentration  of  political  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  high  priest  continued  in  postexilic 
times.  Zerubbabel  vanished  without  leaving  a 
successor,  but  the  priest-prince  remained  and  be- 
came the  political  representative  of  the  people. 
The  Urim  and  Thummim,  upon  which,  according 
to  the  Priest  CJode,  priestly  authority  rested,  does 
not  appear  in  postexilic  times.  But  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  Jewish  community  ever  enhanced  the 
political  importance  of  the  office.  The  high  priest's 
power  was  somewliat  limited  by  the  Sanhedrin,  but 
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ired  for  tlie  external  rebtions  of  the  peo- 
IS  their  protector  (Ecelus.  1.  4).  The  as* 
of  the  royal  titk,  e.g.,  by  Aritstobulua 
I.e.),  did  not  alter  the  essential  facts  of 
md  the  robea  needed  no  change  to  express 
Diity.  Under  the  influence  of  the  times, 
bI  interests  became  predominant,  as  ia 
s  history  of  the  Maccabean  period;  but 
se  between  the  days  of  Easra  and  the  hist 
bean  high  priest  almost  nothing  is  known, 
erence  of  the  office  to  the  priestly  faniiiy 
eabees  in  153  B.C.  was  no  less  illegal  than 
tion  of  Jason  in  favot  of  Menelaus,  but 
jde  of  the  people  restrained  the  opposi- 
te legalists.  The  downfall  of  the  Has- 
marbed  the  end  of  the  high-priesthood 
eial  aignificatice.    True,  the  office  con- 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
i  first  in  the  Sanhedrm  and  possessed  im- 
fluenee;  but  he  had  lost  the  two  essen- 
I  office,  its  transmission  by  heredity  and 
don  for  hfe.  Herod  the  Great  and  the 
rbitrarily  changed  the  liigb  priests,  and 
V(k3  held  not  only  by  those  who  at  the 
nned  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  by  tliose 
Drmerly  done  so.  With  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
office  ceased  to  exist.  (F.  BuhlO 

itt:  The  twc*  early  treatmonts  of  the  subject* 
I,  arei  J.  8.  Seldi^n,  Dr  tuf^xiiiane  in  ponti^txt- 
m-ttm,  bcjok  L.  chaps.  11-12,  Frankfort.  1673; 
bOt,  MiniiteriitTTi  tempH  Hieromtj/mitani,  iv.  3, 
,  of  his  workA.  London,  1825.  The  moet  «>cq- 
i  modern  treatiw  m  W.  Baudi^n,  Di£  OeMchiehtt 
xmentlichen  Fritftrrthumg,  Ijeipsic,  1889.  Con- 
Sr:    H.  KvsKl,  Altrrthumer  dea  Votkeii  immil,  pp, 

G5ttirj£i>n,  l^^6,  Eti|$.  tran»L,  AntiQuiiiet  of 
.  288  »qq.,  iJoAton,  1870;  H,  Grftt*,  iti  M&nat^ 
•  Q£*chichte  und  Wittejutdmft  dea  Judcnthums, 
lGO-464.  18Kt,  pp.  49-04,  97-110;  J.  Wellh^u^n, 
iflfcuU,  chap,  iv.p  Berlin.  1878:  Oort,  De  A^tm^ 
ThT^  xvUi  tl^4K  289':J35;  H.  VogelatetQH  Der 
tiaehen  Prteftt^rn  und  /rfr'il^n  aeit  ri#n  Tugen  Eit- 
IUk  1889;  A.  Ktienen,  in  ThT,  %xiv  (1890),  1-42; 
:iODack(^r,  /-*  Sa<erji&cc  levitique,  Louvaji),  1899: 
7e*chUhi^  ii.  214  eqq.<  Ehe-  tratisl,,  11,,  u  195 
ni,  in  TSK.  1372.  pp.  593-&j7;  Boiuiojcer* 
k,  pmjmin:  Nowack,  Areh^iolftg^ie,  li.  106-I08, 
DB.  iv.  H3-84;  EB.  iii.  3837-47:  JE,  vi.  380- 
the  oommcivtarieg  oti  Enodus  and  Leviticiu, 
ON,  SAINT  I  Faiestinian  hermit;  b.  at 
5  Roman  m,  s,  of  Ga2a)  291 ;  d.  id  the 
Cyprus  37L  He  received  his  first  in- 
it  Alexandria*  where  he  became  a  Chris- 
kring  of  St.  Anthony  and  his  hermit  hfe, 
vo  months  w-ith  him.  He  then  returned 
J  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  began  the  Ufe  of  a 

a  Uttle  hut  in  the  vicinity  of  Majuma, 
f  Gaza.  Like  the  Egyptian  hermits^  ho 
ets  of  rusfios  to  earn  his  eubaistence.  At 
time  he  observed  the  strictest  discipline 
He  was  visited  by  frequent  apparitions 
it  hut  soon  obtained  the  gift  of  healing 

and  other  patients.  He  became  espe- 
im  by  curing  the  sons  of  an  aristocratic 
^isiiete^  and  tliis  gave  occasion,  in  329,  to 
ng  of  a  colony  of  hermits  about  hjm .  He 
d  ^o  have  maintained  a  correspondence 
lUthony,  and  visited  the  aacred  localities 
em  (Jerome,  Epv^t.^  iviii,»  tul  Paul  mum), 
s  much  to  say  of  the  conversions  to  Chris- 
ought  by  Hilarion,  as  wlien  he  ia  reported 


to  have  won  over  the  Samecns  of  Elusa  in  the  des- 
ert of  Kades. 

Owing  to  predictions  of  impending  times  of  dis- 
tress— the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  imder 
Julian — HQarion  left  Palestine  never  to  return.  By 
way  of  Lyclmos  he  reached  Oastrutn  Theubatum 
(Thaubastum),  where  he  vkited  Dracontiys,  exiled 
by  the  Emperor  Conatantiuu  cai  accoimt  of  his  or- 
thodoxy. His  pilgrimage  then  led  him  to  the  Nile 
city  Aphroditopolis  and  to  Mount  St,  Anthony, 
from  which  he  went  to  the  Alexandrian  suburb 
Bruchium,  At  the  port  town  of  Paraitonion,  in 
the  Egyptian  Marmarica,  he  met  his  Palestinian 
disciple  Hadrian,  who,  apparently,  came  to  con- 
duct liim  back  to  Palestine;  but  he  refused  to  go, 
Hilarion  next  reached  Sicily,  and  lived  as  a  hermit 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  promontory  Pachynum. 
Here,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  he  was  discovered  by 
his  pupil  Hesychius,  But  he  soon  left  Sicily,  be* 
cause  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  crowd  of  disciples  gath- 
ered about  him,  so  that  be  could  not  live  the  soli- 
tary hfe.  He  betook  himself  to  Epidaurus  in 
Dalmatia.  The  last  years  of  his  hfe  were  spent  in 
Cyppua,  first  in  the  vicinity  of  Paphos,  afterward 
at  a  lonely  place  in  the  interior^  called  Carbyris  by 
Soaomen.  To  his  sojourn  in  Cyprus  belongs  the 
period  of  his  converse  with  Epiphanius,  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  made  over  to  his  favorite  pupil, 
Hesychius,  lus  only  belongings— his  tunic,  cowl, 
and  cloak.  He  was  buried  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paphos,  but  Hesychius  stole  his  corpsct  and,  greatly 
to  the  grief  of  the  Cypriots,  conveyed  it  to  Majuma, 
Hilarion  is  accr^itcd  with  the  distinction  of 
having  been  among  the  first  to  transplant  the  hermit 
life  to  Palestine,  though  he  was  not  the  only  Pales- 
tinian hermit  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  ccntuiy. 
His  activity,  however,  was  confined  exclusively  to 
southern  Palestine;  and,  even  here,  he  merely 
naturalized  the  hermit  life  in  its  oldest  Egyptian 
form,  without  undertaking  the  slightest  modification 
or  de  vel  op  men  t .  G .  G  rOtk  uachre. 

BiituoaRAPEiT:  DomjmentAty  eoureea  for  the  life  of  Hilarion 
are  n  bioi^raphy  by  lerorae  iOpern,  ed.  VAland,  ii,  13  sqtt,; 
in  MPL,  ixiii.  29  »iq..  and  ASB,  Oct..  ix.  16-5©.  En*, 
trnn^t,  NPNF,  2d  Ber.,  vi  (303-314),  c»m piled  aboul  300 
and  aatie^si  by  Boiomen  {Hint.  eecL,  iii,  14;  v.  10).  A 
brief  lettpr  of  eulogy  writtati  by  EpiphatUus  of  Hulamja 
not  lone  aflor  tlie  sainr'^  death  ha^  been  loflt,  although 
Jerome  um^  it  for  hi«  Vifq..  Jerome  h  tlm  mafn  wiurco. 
He  greatly  ei^tatKorated  his  doint'ej  iniportanee  in  ord«r  to 
flonfy  F»ltt«timan  maiia»tid»m»  to  which  h«  bimaelf  be- 
toiiged.  Hence,  io  ipitc  of  a  hiMtoricnil  nucleiu^  it  ii  often 
hard  to  decide  what  are  the  facts.  ConsiiH  W.  Isnuet, 
Die  Vila  *i.  JHilanonia  tie*  Hitronymt^  ala  QyelU  fur  die 
Anf^twg^  dea  Mimeh&iuma  kritiath  uniefaMchU  m  ZWT^ 
xxiii  nSSO),  pp.  120  aqq.;  O,  Za«kler,  id  Neus  Jahf- 
bUeher  far  deutaefw  ThmlojrUu  iii  (1@94),  pp.  147  igq.; 
L.  Serviferea,  iliat  de  S.  Hilafiiyn,  l^xxlez,  IS84;  Ceil  Her, 
Auiturt  9acr4a.  vi.  376,  vii.  503-694.  690;  Neander,  Chria- 
tian  Church,  U.  142,  271,  3?8.  ill.  420;  KL,  v.  2039-42; 
DCB,  iii.  62-54, 

HILAHIUS;  Homan  deacon  of  the  fourth  oen^ 
tury.  HilariiM  was  an  adherent  of  Bishop  Lucifer 
of  Calaris  (q.vJ,  whom  he  probatjly  accompanied 
to  the  Synod  at  Milan  (355).  Tie  was  mentioned 
by  Jerome  in  the  "  Dialogue  against  the  Luciferiana  " 
as  already  dead  (NPNF,  \i,  33 1 ,  cf .  333.  334 ).  To 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  io-called  Am* 
brosiaster  (q.v.)  is  without  any  warrant. 
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Bibuourapht:   G.  KrUfl^er,  Lucifer  von  CaUtrUt  pp.  13,  88- 
89.  Leipaic.  1886;   DCB,  iu.  75. 

HILARY  (HaARIUS,  HaARUS):  Pope  461- 
468.  The  Sardinian  HilaruB  was  elected  bishop  of 
Rome  probably  Nov.  17,  461,  consecrated  Nov.  19, 
and  di^  on  Feb.  28  (?),  468.  As  archdeacon  under 
Leo  I.  he  vigorously  opposed  the  condemnation  of 
Flavian  of  Constantinople  at  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus  (449).  As  pope  he  continued  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor  in  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
see  in  southern  Gaul  (cf.  Epiat.,  x.,  to  Mamertus  of 
Vienne,  Feb.  25, 464).  He,  furthermore,  gave  laws 
to  the  Spanish  Church  (cf.  Epiat.,  xiii.-xvii.);  and 
the  Liber  pontificalia  praises  his  donations  to  Ro- 
man churches  and  cloisters.  His  briefs  and  de- 
crees are  given  in  MPL,  Iviii.  11-32;  and  (criti- 
cally) in  A.  Thiel,  EpiatolcB  porUificum  Romor 
norum,  pp.  126-174,  Braunsberg,  1868. 

G.  KrOger. 
Bxbmoorapht:  Liber  potUifioalUt  ed.  Duoheane,  vol.  i., 
Paris,  1886.  ed.  Mommaen  in  MOH,  Oetl.  pont.  Rom.,  i 
(1898).  107-111;  Jaff^^,  Ref/etta,  i.  7&-77;  Schaff,  ChriB- 
tian  Church,  iu.  323;  DCB,  iii.  72-74;  Bower.  Popes,  I. 
240-257;  B.  Platina,  Lives  of  Popes,  i.  108-100,  London, 
n.d. 

HILARY  OF  ARLES  (Hilariua  ArelatenBis), 
SAINT:  Bishop  of  Aries;  b.  in  northern  or  middle 
Gaul  c.  401 ;  d  at  Aries  c.  450.  He  was  a  relative 
of  Honoratus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Lerins  and 
bishop  of  Aries  426-429,  who  induced  him  to  enter 
his  monastery.  On  the  death  of  Honoratus  Hilary 
became  his  successor.  He  owes  his  importance 
chiefly  to  his  attitude  toward  Augustinianism.  He 
repudiated  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, accusing  Augustine  of  fatalism. 

He  believed,  according  to  Prosper  of  Aquitaine, 
that  every  man  had  sinned  in  Adam  and  could  be 
saved  only  by  the  grace  of  God  in  regeneration. 
Salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ  was  offered  to  all 
men  without  exception,  and  all  who  are  willing  to 
accept  faith  and  baptism  could  he  saved.  God 
predestined  for  his  kingdom  all  whom  he  foresaw 
would  be  worthy  of  their  election  after  their  gra- 
tuitous call,  and  therefore  every  man  is  to  be  ex- 
horted to  take  part  in  the  divine  institutions  in 
order  that  nobody  may  despair  of  attaining  eternal 
life,  since  this  depends  upon  voluntary  consecra- 
tion. At  the  instigation  of  Prosper,  Augustine 
wrote  his  treatises  De  prccdestinatione  sanctorum 
and  De  dono  perseverantice ,  but  these  did  not  con- 
vince the  Gallic  theologians.  As  he  maintained 
his  independent  judgment  against  a  great  author- 
ity, so  also  Hilary  tried  to  vindicate  the  independ- 
ence of  his  position.  On  account  of  the  political 
importance  of  the  city  of  Aries  in  the  fifth  century, 
its  bishops  took  the  first  rank  in  the  Gallic  episco- 
pate, and  Bishop  Patroclus  had  already  attempted 
to  extend  the  primacy  of  Aries  over  the  whole  of 
southern  Gaul.  Hilary  renewed  his  efforts,  but 
was  opposed  by  Leo  the  Great,  who  finally  deposed 
him  (see  Arles,  Archbishopric  of).  Of  his  wri- 
tings the  eulogy  on  Honoratus  (usually  quoted  as 
Viia  Honorati)  is  undoubtedly  genuine;  also  an 
unimportant  letter  to  Eucherius  of  Lyons.  The 
following  works  are  enumerated  in  his  biographies: 
Vita  Honorati;  Homiliw   in    totiua  anni  festivitar 


tibue;  Symboli  expoailio;  EpiMda;  Vemu  fimtk 
ardentis.  (A.  Hidol) 

Biblioqrapht:  His  works  are  in  MPL,  i.  1213-92L  Cbi> 
suit  A.  Ebert.  Utteratur  dee  MiiUlaUers,  i.  44Ma2LL9- 
sio,  1880;  C.  F.  Arnold,  CdsoniM  eon  Anisk,  Upi, 
1894;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patroloffie,  pp.  489  mn^  M- 
buis,  1804;  Fessler  Juncmann,  Inetiieiiemm  fstroUtie 
ii.  2,  pp.  336,  Innsbruck,  1896;  DCS,  uL  67-7%  KL,i, 
2042-46. 


HILART  OF  POmERS. 

Early  Life.     His  Commentary  on  Matthev  ({ IX 

Exile  in  the  East  (§  2). 

Activity  in  Arian  Controversy  (f  3). 

Later  life  in  Gaul  (§  4). 

Hilary,  who  has  been  called  the  AthanuiiiiQf 
the  Western  Church,  comes  into  dear  historical  U^ 
only  after  the  Synod  of  Milan  (355),  and  then  not 
for  long,  since  he  died  at  Poitiers  in  367.  Of  \k 
early  life  we  know  little.  He  was  bom  of  pagn 
and  probably  well-to-do  parents  at  PoiUers,  vu 
well  educated  there,  married  apparently  while  still 
a  heathen,  was  led  by  his  study  of  philosophy  to  the 
Christian  faith,  was  baptised,  and,  some  Ume  b^ 
fore  355,  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers.  At  the 
time  of  the  Synod  of  Milan  he  can  not  have  been 
more  than  forty.  He  teUs  that  at  this  time  he  did 
not  know  the  Nioene  Oeed,  and  had 

I.  Early  not  heard  of  the  strife  over  the  dis- 
Life.  His  tincUon  between  homootuian  and  ho- 
Commen-  moioiLsion,     In  view  of  the  paucity  d 

tazy  on     evidences  as  to  Western  orthodoxy  of 

Matthew,  the  period  before  356,  when  Greek  in- 
fluence became  strong,  the  historical 
interest  of  Hilary's  commentary  on  Matthew  u 
very  great.    Though  it  lacks  the  beginning  and 
end,  its  genuineness  is  beyond  dispute.     Its  date  is 
probably  between  350  and  353.    The  Chrirtology 
of  this  work  is  the  old  Western  Christologyof  Nova- 
tian  (and  Tertullian),  without  the  least  trace  of 
influence  from  Nicsea  or  of  the  Eastern  catchwords 
of  the  time.     Another  specifically  Western  trait  is 
the  strong  Pauline  influence — the  antithesis  of  law 
and  gospel,  the  emphasis  laid  upon  justifying  faith. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  exactly  what  were  the  sourcea 
of  the  theological  learning  set  forth  in  this,  the  old- 
est of  Hilary's  works;  but  it  will  not  suffice  to  say 
that  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  orthodox  be- 
lief, as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  homoouaion,  from 
Scripture   alone.     He  seldom   names  authorities; 
but  he  does  mention  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  as  the 
authors  of  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  known 
to  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  read  Novation's  Dt 
trinUate  under  the  name  of  one  of  these  two.     That 
he  knew  Irenceus  is  possible  from  the  parallelism  of 
certain  lines  of  thought,  but  there  are  things  which 
tell  in  a  contrary  direction.     Greek  influences  are 
improbable  from  the  complete  absence  of  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Greek  text  of  the  Bible.     In  fact,  it 
is  unlikely  that  Hilary's  youthful  education  in- 
cluded a  "  good  knowledge  "  of  Greek.     It  was  his 
beinu:  drawn  into  the  Arian  controversy  that  made 
him  "  the  Athanasius  of  the  West,"  and  his  exile 
in  the  Orient  that  turned  him  into  a  Grecizing 
Western  theologian. 

After  Paulinus  of  Treves  had  been  exiled  in  353 
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and  Euscbius  of  Vercelli,  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  and 
Dionysius  of  Milan  in  355,  the  Arian  controversy 
began  to  affect  Hilary,  who  had  been  present  neither 
at  Aries  nor  at  Milan.  With  other 
2.  Exile  in  Gallic  bishops,  he  renounced  com- 
the  East,  munion  with  Ursacius  and  Valens,  who 
had  dominated  the  situation  at  Milan, 
and  their  partizan,  Satuminus  of  Aries.  At  the 
same  time  (355  or  early  in  356)  he  wrote  his  first 
address  to  the  Emperor  Constantius.  In  it,  with- 
out discussing  dogmatic  problems,  he  complains 
of  the  behavior  of  the  Arians  and  appeals  for  a 
cessation  of  the  persecution  and  the  recall  of  the 
banished  bishops.  He  now  evidently  knows  what 
Arianism  means,  and  takes  his  stand  on  the  Nicene 
side  because  it  represents  what  he  has  always  be- 
lieved. The  Arianizing  party  knew  what  his  in- 
fluence was  worth,  and  made  every  effort  to  have 
him  also  banished.  They  succeeded  soon  after  the 
gynod  held  in  356  at  Biterrse,  the  modem  B^ziers, 
where  he  made  fruitless  efforts  to  win  over  his  op- 
ponents. Envoys  from  the  synod  to  the  emperor 
procured  a  decree  of  banishment  against  him.  The 
place  of  his  exile  was  at  first  kept  secret;  after  a 
long  journey  he  reached  the  civil  province  of  Asia, 
where  (principally  in  Phrygia)  he  remained  until 
after  the  Synod  of  Seleucia,  spending  his  time  in 
study  and  writing.  The  result  of  his  studies  was 
his  most  important  work,  the  De  trinitate,  called  by 
Jerome  Contra  Arianoa,  by  Rufinus,  Cassian,  and 
others  De  fide.  It  was  written  before  he  came  in 
contact  with  homoiousianism,  and  thus  before  the 
Synod  of  Ancyra  in  the  spring  of  358.  The  pecul- 
iar western  Christological  tradition  still  appears 
in  it;  in  spite  of  the  expression  trinUas^  which  nat- 
urally occurs  more  than  once,  binitarian  views  make 
themselves  decidedly  felt.  But  he  has  now  come 
to  know  Greek  theology.  The  homoousion  is  ac- 
knowledged; in  place  of  the  Novatian  conception 
of  the  eternity  of  the  Son  are  clear  expressions  as 
to  his  eternal  generation;  instead  of  speaking  only 
of  the  human  corpus  of  Christ,  as  before,  he  now 
speaks  also  of  an  anima  created  through  the  Logos 
together  with  the  body  formed  in  Mary;  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  use  of  the  phrase  etisceptua  homOf  he 
guards  carefully  the  identity  of  the  Logos-subject 
in  the  incarnate  Logos. 

Hilary  followed  with  attention  the  exciting  course 
of  events  in  the  East:  the  synod  of  the  court  bish- 
ops at  Sirmium  in  357,  whose  colorless  formula 
(known  as  the  Second  Sirmian)  even  a 
3.  Activity  Hosius  subscribed;  the  appearance  of 
In  Arian  the  Homoiousians  at  the  Synod  of 
ioaitroyersy.  Ancyra;  the  struggle  of  Basil  of  An- 
cyra, Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  and  Eleu- 
ixfi  of  Cyzicus  with  the  court  bishops;  the  recep- 
ozi  of  the  consecration  formula  at  the  Synod  of 
■xrxnium  in  358;  the  recrudescence  of  the  Ariani- 
ca.£  tendency;  and  the  plans  for  a  new  council  in 
Kcsomedia.  At  this  time  Hilary  had  news  at  last 
o«ai  Gaul,  where  the  orthodox  faith  was  prevail- 
^Z  the  Sirmian  formula  had  been  rejected  at  a 
"^^od  held  simultaneously  with  that  of  Ancyra, 
^^i  Satuminus  of  Aries  had  not  improved  his  popi- 
^■^  in  the  three  intervening  years.  The  plan  for 
^'^g  a  new  council,  to  which  also  some  Gallic 


bishops  were  invited,  troubled  him,  because  he  knew 
that  his  friends  in  Gaul  believed  that  orthodoxy 
dwelt  there  alone,  and  was  afraid  that  discord 
would  arise  between  them  and  the  Homoiousians, 
out  of  which  only  the  extreme  Arians  could  make 
profit.  When  the  plan  of  holding  two  synods,  one 
at  Ancyra  and  one  at  Rimini,  was  adopted,  Hilary 
addressed  both  the  Gallic  bishops  and  the  Homoi- 
ousians in  his  De  aynodis,  a  document  which  was 
intended  to  unite  all  the  anti-Arians,  the  Homo- 
ousians  of  the  West  and  the  Homoiousians  of  the 
East,  in  opposition  to  the  graver  danger  by  ex- 
plaining the  position  of  each  to  the  others.  He 
was  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  zealous 
Westerns,  especially  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  attacked 
him,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  write  an  Apolo- 
getica  ad  reprefiensores  lUiri  de  synodia  responsio,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Even  before 
writing  this,  probably,  he  took  practical  steps  in 
the  same  direction.  Attending  the  Synod  of  Se- 
leucia, he  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Homoiousians,  and  accompanied  their  deputies  to 
the  capital  at  the  close  of  the  sessions.  He  re- 
mained here  while  the  delegates  from  Seleucia  met 
with  those  from  Rimini  (among  whom  seems  to 
have  been  his  antagonist  Satuminus  of  Aries),  and 
were  compelled  to  agree  on  a  bare  Homoian  for- 
mula. He  was  still  in  Constantinople  during  the 
synod  of  January  and  February,  360,  and  then 
wrote  his  second  book.  Ad  ConstarUium,  After 
boldly  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  existing  con- 
fusion, and  strongly  reprobating  Homoianism,  he 
asked  leave  to  confront  Satuminus  in  the  emperor's 
presence  and  debate  the  question  with  him.  Im- 
mediately after  this  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Gaul — either  because  he  was  considered  a  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  East  or  his  exile  being  termi- 
nated. 

The  mood  in  which  he  came  back  is  evidenced  by 
his  indignant  letter  to  the  Gallic  bishops  under  the 
title  of  Contra  Constantium.  He  exhorts  them  to 
resist  the  "  Antichrist  "  Constantius 
4.  Later  to  the  death,  and  makes  his  policy, 
Life  in  especially  the  Homoianism  introduced 
Gaul.  by  him,  responsible  for  the  troubles 
and  the  degradation  of  *  the  Church. 
When  Hilary  returned  to  Poitiers — in  360  or  more 
probably  in  361 — ^is  uncertain;  but  it  was  he  who 
beat  down  heresy  in  Gaul.  His  spirit  breathes 
through  the  letter  of  the  Synod  of  Paris  (361 )  which 
excommunicated  Satuminus.  Nor  did  he  confine 
his  efforts  to  Gaul  alone.  In  Italy  he  supported 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  now  also  retumed  from  exile; 
but  their  chief  opponent,  Auxentius  of  Milan,  de- 
lated them  to  the  new  emperor,  Valentinian,  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  and  Valentinian  forbade  them 
to  trouble  the  church  of  Milan,  which  he  regarded 
as  orthodox.  Hilary  made  coimtercharges  against 
Auxentius,  and  after  a  personal  hearing  before 
court  officials,  the  latter,  as  a  point  of  policy,  ac- 
knowledged the  homootiaion — though  he  repudiated 
it  again  not  later  than  the  following  spring — and 
threw  fresh  odium  on  Hilary  and  Eusebius.  Hil- 
ary, attempting  to  expose  his  duplicity,  was  or- 
dered to  leave  Milan,  and  in  his  book  Contra  Au- 
xentium  gave  a  full  account  of  these  proceedings  to 
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all  the  orthodox  bishops  and  laity.     This  date  (365) 
is  the  last  certain  one  in  his  life. 

Several  of  his  most  important  works,  as  enumer- 
ated in  the  list  given  by  Jerome  {De  vir,  ill.,  c.), 
have  already  been  dealt  with  in  their  chronological 
connection.  Of  the  others  mentioned  by  him  there 
are  still  extant  a  commentary  on  part  of  the  Psalms, 
a  portion  of  the  Liber  myateriorumy  and  fragments 
of  the  Liber  hymnorum  and  the  commentary  on 
Job.  The  work  on  the  Psalms  is  even  more  exten- 
sive than  in  Jerome's  specification,  covering  Ps. 
i.,  ii.,  ix.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  li.-lxix.,  cxi.,  and  cxviii.-cl. 
The  Liber  mysteriorum  was  long  supposed  to  be 
lost,  but  in  1887  Gamurrini  discovered  a  manu- 
script which,  though  incomplete,  he  identified  with 
this  treatise,  and  found  to  contain  a  treatment  of 
the  mysteries  of  Old  Testament  typology.  Of  the 
commentary  on  Job,  which  Jerome  calls  a  free  ren- 
dering of  Origen's.  two  fragments  are  preserved  by 
Augustine;  its  dependence  on  Origen  places  it  in 
the  period  after  Hilary's  banishment.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  on  the  difficult  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  remains  of  what  Jerome  de- 
scribes as  Liber  adversum  Valentem  et  Uraacium,  his- 
toTxam  Ariminensis  et  Sekudenais  aynodi  continena. 
Fifteen  "  fragments  "  preserved  in  the  manuscripts 
perhaps  belong  to  this  work,  and  scholars  have 
held  very  divergent  views  about  the  authenticity 
of  them,  together  or  severally;  but  until  further 
evidence  is  presented  the  hypothesis  which  re- 
gards them  all  as  genuine  and  belonging  to  this 
book  seems  the  least  open  to  objection. 

(F.  LooFs.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  bent  edition  of  the  works  is  the  Bene- 
dictine of  Cotutant,  PaiIb,  1603.  reprinted  with  additions 
by  MafTei,  Verona,  1730,  and  in  MPL,  ix.-x.  Earlier  and 
less  valuable  are  thoee  by  B.  Aaoensius,  Paris,  1510.  and 
by  Erasmus,  Basel,  1523.  Hilary's  principal  work  on  the 
Trinity  and  several  other  tracts  and  homilies  are  in  NPNF, 
2d  ser.,  vol.  ix. 

The  Vita  by  Venantius  Fortunatus.  ed.  B.  Krusch,  is 
in  MGH,  Auci.  ant.,  iv.  2  (1S85).  1-11;  an  early  Vita  is 
in  vol.  i.  of  MafTei '•«  ed.  and  in  vol.  ix.  of  MPL.  His  life 
is  i^iven  als»o  by  Jerome  in  De  vir.  ill.,  chap.  c.  An  ex- 
cellent and  detailed  introduction  to  Hilary's  life  and  wri- 
tini(s  and  theolofcy  is  in  NPNF,  ut  sup.  Consult:  J.  H. 
Reinkens,  Hilarius  von  Poitiers,  SchafThausen.  1864; 
J.  B.  Wirthmflller,  Die  Lehre  de»  .  .  .  Hilariua  von 
Poitiers,  Ref^ensburR.  1SG5;  K.  K.  Ha^enbach,  Hist,  oj 
Christian  Doctrines,  i.  passim,  ii.  82,  I'^iinburKh,  1S80; 
O.  Bardenhewer,  Patroloitie,  FreiburR,  1894;  G.  Dreves, 
in  ZHT,  xii  (1888),  358-361;  Baltrer.  Die  Christologie 
des  heiligen  HUarius  von  Poitiers,  Hottweil,  18S9;  F.  W. 
Farrar,  Lives  of  Uie  Fathers,  i.  426-467,  New  York,  1889; 
A.  Ebert,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Literatur  des  Mittel- 
alters,  i.  143-145,  Leipsic,  1889;  8.  W.  Teuffel.  Geschichte 
der  rOmischen  Literatur,  pp.  1053-1057,  ib.  1890;  H. 
landemann,  Hilary  von  Poitiers,  liltcr  mysteriorum,  Mfm- 
ster,  1905;  Wilmars,  in  Revue  bvnidictine,  April  and  July, 
1907;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  sarr/s,  iv.  1-89,  666-576  et 
passim,  consult  index;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  ii. 
618-622  et  passim;  Schafl,  Christian  Church,  iii.  589, 
664,  959-961;    DCB,  iii.  54-56. 

HILDA  (HUD),  SAINT:  Abbess  of  WTiitby  (40 
m.  n.n.e.  of  York);  b.  614;  d.  at  Whitby  Nov.  17, 
680.  She  was  baptized  by  Paulinus  (q.v.)  at  York 
with  her  great-uncle  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria, 
and  his  nobles  in  627.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three 
she  started  to  join  her  si.stcr,  Hercs%\'icl,  who  was 
a  nun  in  Gaul,  but  was  recalled  from  East  Anplia 
by  Aidan  and  appointed  over  a  small  monastic 


community  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wear.  Ii 
649  she  became  abbess  at  Hartlepool.  In  657  Ae 
founded  a  double  monastery  at  Whitby  (tbeactlkd 
Streanseshalch),  which  became  the  most  fimooi 
religious  house  in  northeast  England.  TheSjaod 
of  Whitby  (q.v.)  was  held  there  in  664,  after  iltieii 
Hilda  accepted  the  Roman  date  for  Eagter.  Fire 
of  the  monks  trained  under  her  rule  became  bidkopi, 
The  poet  Csedmon  (q.v.),  perhaps  originally  i  la- 
borer on  the  monastic  lands,  was  made  a  brother  of 
the  house  by  Hilda,  and  received  inatiuctioD  ind 
encouragement  from  her. 

Bibuooeapht:  Bede,  HiaL  •od.,  iii  24-2S,  ir.  21.  U; 
J.  B.  Lightfoot.  Leaders  of  the  Northern  Chmk,  Liadai, 
1890;  DCB,  iu.  77-78;  DNB,  xxvL  381-382;  W.  Briiht, 
Chapien  of  Early  Englieh  Chmtk  Hialory,  Qxlani,  197. 

HILDEBERT,  tl"de-b&r/  OF  LAVARDU:  BiAop 
of  Le  Mans  and  archbishop  of  Tours;  b.  at  U- 
vardin,  near  Montoire  (24  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bloi8),(k- 
])artment  of  Loir-et-Cher,  c.  1056;  d.  at  Toun  Dec. 
18,  1133.    After  1085  he  was  9choladieus  in  ik 
cathedral  of  Le  Mans,  and  became  archdeaccm  there 
in  1091 .    He  was  made  bishop  of  Le  Mans  in  1005. 
A  minority  of  the  clergy  and  William  Rufus  of 
England,  at  that  time  feudal  lord  of  Maine,  pro- 
tested against  liis  election  as  bishop;  and  until  the 
death  of  the  King  Hildebert  had  to  suffer  mueh 
from  the  ill  will  of  the  English  court.    After  the 
end  of  the  second  campaign  against  Maine,  he  mi 
even  forced  to  follow  the  king  to  En^and  aa  pris- 
oner, but  in  1100  he  was  released.    Shortly  after 
his  return  to  Le  Mans,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Italy,  asking  to  be  relieved  from  his  duties;  but 
Paschal  II.  would  not  give  his  consent.    RicUy 
provided  with  means  for  the  continuation  of  the 
building  of  his  cathedral,  he  returned  to  Le  Mana 
in  1101.    He  developed  a  busy  administrative  ac- 
tivity, which  was  interrupted  only  by  his  attend- 
ance at  various  French  councils,  and  by  a  captiNity 
of  several  months  in  the  castle  of  Count  Rotrou  du 
Perehe  (1112).    About  1116  Henry  of  Lausanne 
(q.v.)  appeared  in  Le  Mans  and  preached  fearlessly 
against  the  conduct  of  the  higher  clergy.     The  peo- 
ple enthusiastically   hailed  the  anticlerical  agita- 
tion, and  when  Hildebert  returned  from  a  second 
journey  to  Italy  he  was  received  with  maledictions, 
though  he  banished  Henry  from  town  and  diocese. 
In  1120  Hildebert  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  cathedral  finished.     In  1123  he  attended 
the  great  Lateran  Council  of  Calixtus  II.  at  Rome. 
Through  Louis  VI.  of  France  he  was  chosen  areh- 
bishop  of  Tours  in  1125,  against  his  will.     His  new 
office  involved  him  immediately  in  new  and  pro- 
tracted struggles  with  Louis  about  appointments 
to  offices,  with  the  bishop  of  Dol  about  jurisdiction 
over  the  dioceses  of  Brittany,  etc. 

Hildebert  achieved  fame  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  diocese  chiefly  by  his  literary  works,  particu- 
larly liis  poems.  He  had  great  talents  for  form. 
He  was  the  first  medieval  writer  who  mastered 
Latin  like  a  living  language,  but  he  was  more  of  a 
versifier  than  of  a  poet.  Next  to  hb  poems,  Hil- 
debert achieved  fame  by  the  elegant  style  of  his 
letters  and  by  his  preaching  in  French  and  Latin. 
He  was  the  first  prominent  representative  of  the 
tendency  which  led  later  to  the  Renaissance,  but 
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;      wM  tdDpormrily  cheeked  hf  llis  rise  of  mcmasti* 
dim  and  the  activity  of  the  mend i cant  orders, 

Braugcndre  has  embodied  in  hk  edition  of  Hil- 

debert's  works  (Paris,  1708)  all  anonymous  wH- 

-      tings  that  he  eould  possibly  ascribe  to  bin  hero, 

Bouraa«4*s  edition    {MFL,  clxxi,   1-1486)   \r  not 

t        iDuch  better.     Of  the  numerous  prose  works  at* 

\       tributed  to  Hildebert,  the  only  ones  surely  genu- 

iw  are  four   eermona,  a  work   entitled  Libtr  de 

fuertmcnia  et  c&nflictu  camtA  ti  spirittui  aeu  animtM 

(c.  1100)^  and  two  biographies  of  saints,  Vila  8. 

^od^gimdis  and  Vita  Hugonw  a^^balis  Clunuicmisia. 

The  pnuineness  of  the  following  poetical  works  is 

ptrered:    Venus  d^  sacrifwio  mis«w ;    De  oper^us 

*sx  diemm-  Inacriptwnum  christianortim  libellwi; 

^ita  Mariw  Mgypiia£(£ ;  some  of  the  Carmina  mis- 

^dkmea  and  of  tlie  Carmina  indifferentia.    The  gen- 

ionenesB   of  the  following  poetical  works  has  not 

^  been  investigated  :  De  ordine  mundi;  Carmen 

in  i^bros  regum  ;  Versus  de  S.  Vincenlio ;  De  inven- 

tiome  S,  Crrncis;  Lameniatio  peccalriciJt  anirmx.     It 

ia  possible  that  Hildebert  is  the  author  of  a  Hm- 

ioria  de  Mahcm^de,  (H.  66h>ier.) 

BiBuoaiiAPifT:    CritidomB  by  B.  HHur^au  of   the  edltiqaa 

of  BeauseDdtre  &od  Boiwma^  are  in  Notice*  si  sxtraiit  de 

la  badiotht<iw€  nalioimle,  xxviii.  2,  pp.  2SS-H8.  x^U.  231- 

362,  xx3d,  2,  pp.  126-140,  xicjeU,  2,  pp.  7,  S4-166,  xxxiu. 

1*  pp.  257  Bqq.     Certain  letters,  ed,   E.  Baokur.  are  in 

MGH,  Lit.  de  lUt,  il  (IH^),  0fl$-^i7».     8ourc«i  for  a  life 

are  the  Vila  HikitherH  in    the  Acta    etpittttpGrum  Cenno- 

ffMxsinennuin  reprinted  in  the  introduotloon  lo  the  ^tiutiis 

of  Beaugendre  and   Bourasji^;    Ofdericun  VitaLb,    HitL 

•ed.*  ed,  A.  b  Prevost.  it.  36(>'261.  670,  iv.  41  «iq.,  103* 

374,  FaH^  lg3S-5a:    ^nd  WilHain  of  KtiLlmeaibtiry,  ed.  W. 

Stubb«p  in  R&Us  5«rt<*.   no,   »0.  pp.   33S-340,   402-403, 

Loodog,    1S87-8©-      Tlic    bjoBr»pliie?   by   V.    H^Wrt-Du- 

psiTon  (iWoeii.   1SS8)  and   P.  D^servillieni  (Paiu,  1875) 

are  ■u]i«rwdtid  by  A.  JJitmdotmd,  Fiiid^m-t  d«  LavoFdir^ 

*  .  ,  *o  I'M,  «M  leti^ft^  Pari^p  lSt>S;    cf  E.  A.  FrijenuiJiK 

Rei^  iff  Wiliiam.  J?i//u*.   il    ltU-245,  274-302.  fi25-645. 

6&4-6S6,  Oxford  I.  1882;    F.  Barth.  HUdeberl  pmi  LuTardiu 

und     fltot     ktrthticke     SteUungbewiminff^fcfd^     Stuttgart, 

I90a;    Watl«Db«ch,  DGQ.  u  ilSSB),  101,  ii  iltm),  217; 

JuSan,   tiymivihHm.  Pp.  &22-fl23;    H.  C.  Treocb,  Soermi 

Latin  Foefyy,  pp«  103-109,  Lotidon,  1ES4. 

HILDEBRAlfl)*  See  Gregory  VIL,  Pope, 
HILBEGAm},  SAINT:  Abbess  of  Didbodenberg 
aod  Rupertsberg,  near  Bingen;  b,  at  the  ca»tle  of 
B6ckelh&im  (16  m.  by  rail  s.  of  Bingen)  1008  or 
1099;  d.  at  Rupertsbcrg  1178.  She  wiis  educated 
at  the  Dbibodenberg  abbey  by  a  female  recluse, 
Jutta  of  Sponheim,  and  became  abbess  herself  in 
1136.  Subsequently  she  founded  and  superin- 
tended  the  clobter  on  the  Rupertsberg,  She  influ- 
enced tbe  ecelesi&Btical  and  moral  eoDditions  of 
the  time  by  her  speech  and  example,  in  the  course 
of  Journeys  t-o  France,  to  Swabia,  Celogne,  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  by  her  manifold  writings, 
the  product  of  ecstatic  visionajy  conditions,  and 
the  carlieat  memorials  of  German  mysticism.  From 
1141  onward,  Hildegard  had  her  visions,  imparted 
through  the  "  inner  Ught,"  recorded  in  writing; 
thus  originated  her  principal  work,  Sciv^ias  [i,e.,  Sci 
vim]  Domini  J  her  Ltber  vit<^  meriiotum,  E:tpositwnes 
ewmgetiorum,  and  other  books.  Although  never 
canoniied,  Hildegard'i  name  has  found  recognition 
in  the M Cf(^oip|^"t/m  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church : 
and  she  is  still  highly  honored  in  the  districts  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Nabe  and  the  Rhine. 

K.  Ben-rath. 
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BiBUQCHAPiiir:  An  eixtensive  Jint  of  tit«raturie  it  given  in 
Pottbaat,  WtffweiMcr^  pp.  13^73  -74,  nnd  another  by 
F.  W,  E.  itoth,  ifi  Qaartaiblatta'  dva  hUloriKken  Vrrein4 
far  .  .  ,  H^MMrn,  ISm,  pp.  221-223,  IS&7,  pp,  78-Si» 
Hj|ilei£ud'p  EpiMtfAtp  H  ptoph^Ha  are  mmt  acrasBible  in 
MP  It,  envvU,;  the  Epitiolw  &r«  in  Gfitm.  tmnd<  in  2 
vols.,  Regcnsbufg*  1854;  previouHly  inedited  worka,  ed. 
Davim  rtc  in  te  Momh,  July  1,  1SS2;  he?  Nova  Qptra, 
ed.  J,  B.  Pitra,  Appe»r^  Paria.  18S3,  d.  Anatecta  Bd- 
hndwrm,  i  {1882^,  S97-t}08.  The  Life  nf  Hitd^Ksrd  by 
Theodorio,  wi»h  ppetdt^rri^l  matter,  ii  in  A  SB,  Sept.,  v* 
fla7-^ie7»  and  in  MPL,  rxcvii.  ©1-130,  ftud  in  Fr.  tnin«L» 
Louvaim,  1S22,  Other  pertinent  matter  it  onileeted  in 
ASB,  nt  sup.,  pp.  607-701.  GoQault:  L.  Clania,  Lebm 
der  Kmtiffen  Hitd^urd,  K^gensbui^,  1864;  W.  Preger, 
Oiitchickim  der  deutschen  Mu»tik.  i.  13-34,  Leipiiio,  1^74^ 
J.  Fp  £Eeliiiie]iei»,  Leben  und  IVirken  d^f  heUig€n  Hildi' 
Oafd,  Freibunf,  1879;  A.  Battandier,  m  Revue  dea  qnei^ 
Hon*  hitiimgtuit,  xxiii  U883),  306-425;  R.  A.  VaWffbnn, 
Hour*  with  ihe  MyvHcM,  i.  HO.  ii.  2lW,  8Ui  ed.,  London, 
n.d.;  KL,  v.  2061-74;  Neander,  ChriMiian  Churdt,  iv. 
216-220,  226,  4S2,  686,  v,  222,  38t, 

HILDESHEIM,  BISHOPRIC  OFt  The  bishopno 
for  the  E&stphalian  districtji  in  tlie  northwe^ern 
regions  of  the  Harz  Mountains.  It  was  probably 
created  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Piou^  (814- 
840),  a3  the  Hildcfiheitn  catalogue  of  the  bishops 
names  two  bishopa  before  Ebo  (q;v.)  and  the  latter 
received  the  bishopric  shortly  before  the  Synod  of 
Main£  in  847,  in  which  he  took  part  as  bishop  of 
HUdeaheim,  The  most  prominent  among  the  HLl- 
desheim  bisliops  were  Altfridj  founder  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Hildesheim,  Bemward,  and  Godehard, 
The  most  important  monastery  in  the  diocese  was 
GandcfHheim,  founded  852  at  Brtinshausen  and  re- 
moved to  Gandersheim  in  856,  (A.  Hauch*) 

The  bishops  acquired  great  temporal  power  un- 
der the  Hohen«taufen  emperors,  and  had  been  so 
much  distracted  by  tlie  consequent  cares  and  strug- 
gles that  there  was  great  need  of  reform  when  it 
was  undertaken  by  Bishop  Magnus  of  Saxony- 
Lauenburg  (1424-62)  supported  by  Nicholas  of 
Cusa  (see  Citsa,  Nicholas  of)  who  had  been  sent 
to  North  Germany  for  this  purpose,  and  by  Jan 
DuBch  (q.vO  and  the  Windesbeim  congregation, 
as  well  as  by  the  Benedictine  congregation  later 
called  of  Burafclde  (q.vOp  which  orifftnated  witldn 
the  diocese  about  this  time,  Worldliness,  how- 
ever, made  freah  inroads,  and  imder  John  IV.  of 
Saxony* Lauenburg  (1504-27)  all  was  ripe  for  both 
political  and  religious  innovations.  A  large  part 
of  the  diocese  l>ecame  Protestant  and  the  dukes  of 
B  runs  wick- Ltiiiebiifg  and  Brunswick-Wolfenbtlttel 
took  the  power.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
oonfimied  the  existing  status  and  prevented  any 
attempts  at  restonng  Roman  CathoUcifon.  In 
1803  the  remaining  territory  of  the  diocese  wi^ 
(Secularised  and  annexed  as  a  principality  to  Prus- 
sia; but  the  Concordat  of  1824  between  Hanover 
and  Rome  established  new  and  much  larger  bound- 
aries for  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
including  a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  55, 000» 
BiBiJicKitiACnT^  H.  A.  LOntart  QmchieJde  dtr  Di^tene  und 
Siadt  Mitdethfim,  2  vols.,  Hildeshnm.  IS57-68;  A.  Bert- 
ram. Die  BiMchufe  tKtn  HiidcAhtim^  \h,  ISOfi;  idem,  Q0- 
9cJiichU!d€B  ZliVtftwm*  iiiUifshtim,  lb.  ISTO;  Rettberg,  KB, 
ii.  406:    Hauck.  KO,  ii.  620. 

HILDUm,  tl''dQ''an':  Abbot  of  St,  Denis;  d. 
Nov.  22,  840.  He  came  of  a  noble  Prankish  family, 
was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  became  a  man  of  great 
Icamingj  admired  by  Rabantis  Maurus,  Walafried 
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Strabo,  and  the  famous  Hincmar  of  Reims,  his  pu- 
pil. At  the  end  of  814  or  beginning  of  815  he 
became  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  though  he  was  not  yet 
a  monk.  In  819  or  822  he  was  made  archicapeU 
lantia  to  Louis  the  Pious,  and  his  subsequent  career 
was  of  more  political  than  ecclesiastical  impoi^ 
tance.  In  827  an  embassy  from  the  Eastern  em- 
peror, Michael  Balbus,  brought  the  works  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite  as  a  present  to  Louis  the 
Pious,  who  placed  them  in  charge  of  Hilduin  as 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  having  a  special  devotion  to 
the  saint,  whom  he  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
Areopagite,  and  in  835  charged  him  to  write  the  life 
of  St.  Denis.  This  biography  is  of  importance  as 
taking  the  same  view  of  the  identity — the  view 
which,  although  all  his  contemporaries  did  not  share 
it,  prevailed  finally  and  dominated  the  Middle  Ages. 
Involved  in  the  strug^e  of  Louis  the  Pious  with  his 
sons,  he  lost  his  position  at  court  and  was  impris- 
oned for  a  time  in  the  abbey  of  Corvey.  He  was 
soon  pardoned  by  Louis,  and  some  of  his  abbeys 
were  restored  to  him;  but  he  took  no  further  part 
in  political  conflicts,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
reformation  of  St.  Denis,  probably  taking  the  mo- 
nastic vows  in  this  period.  (Fossf.) 

BiBLiooRAPnr:  Sources  are  to  be  found  in:  MPL,  evi. 
109-110;  MQH,  Epitt.,  v  (1898-09).  326  eqq.;  Ennol- 
duB  Nisellum  III.,  v.  270-271,  IV..  v.  412,  in  MPL,  cv. 
Consult:  A.  Ebert,  AUoemeine  OetdtidUe  der  LUeratwr  de9 
MitUkUUn,  ii.  147,  248,  348,  Leipsio.  1880;  H.  FrMS, 
C/«ber  den  Abt  Hilduin,  fierUn.  1886;  Hi»toir0  litUrairt  de 
la  France,  \v.  607-613;   XL,  v.  2089-90. 

HILOENFELD,  ADOLF  (BERNHARD  CHRIS- 
TOPH  CHRISTIAN):  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Stappenbeck  (near  Salzwedel,  54  m.  n.n.w.  of  Mag- 
deburg) June  2,  1823;  d.  at  Jena  Jan.  12,  1907. 
He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Halle  1S41-45,  and  in 
1847  became  privat-docent  at  Jena.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  in  the  same  uni- 
versity, and  in  1869  was  made  honorary  full  pro- 
fessor, while  from  1890  to  his  death  he  was  full 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis.  In  theology 
he  belonged  to  the  liberal  school  of  F.  C.  Baur.  Be- 
sides his  work  as  editor  of  the  Zeitachrift  fur  wis- 
aenachaftliche  Theologie  after  1858,  he  wrote  Die 
demerUinischen  Rekognitionen  und  Homilien  (Jena, 
1848);  Das  Evangelium  und  die  Briefe  Johannia 
nach  ihrem  Lehrbegriff  (Halle,  1849);  Kritische  Un- 
tersuchungen  iiber  die  Evangelien  Just  ins,  der  cle- 
mentinischen  Homilien  und  Marcions  (1850);  Die 
OlossolcUie  in  der  alien  Kirche  (Leipsic,  1850);  Das 
Markus-Evangelium  (1850);  DerGalaterbrief  (1852); 
Die  apostolischen  Voter  (Halle,  1853);  Die  Evan- 
gelien nach  ihrer  Entstehung  und  geschichilichen  Be- 
deutung  (Leipsic,  1854);  Das  Urchristentum  in 
den  Hauptwendepunkten  seines  Entwicklungsganges 
(Jena,  1855);  Die  jiidische  Apokalyptik  (1857); 
Der  Paschastreit  der  alien  Kirche  (Halle,  1860);  Der 
Kanon  und  die  Kritik  des  Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer 
geschichilichen  Ausbildung  (1863);  Die  Propheten 
Esra  und  Daniel  und  ihre  neueste  Bearheitmigen 
(1863);  Novum  Tcstamentum  extra  canonem  recep- 
tum  (4  parts,  Leipsic,  1874);  Messias  Judworumj 
libris  eorum  paulo  ante  et  paulo  post  Christum  naium 
conscriptis  illustratus  (1869);  Historisch-kritische 
EinleUung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1875);  Die  lehn- 


inische  Weissagung  aber  die  Mark  BfoMvi 
(1875);  Die  KeUergeachiehte  det  l/rdkriifaKni 
(1884);  Judenium  und  JudenehritlaUwin  (1886); 
HermcB  pastor  grace  integer  (18S7);  LibeS«iiid»>  B^ ' 
toribua  inter  Cypriani  scripta  contervahu  (Fm*  ^^ 
burg,  1889);  Acta  apoetalorum  grace  d  iolnie  (Bow 
lin,  1899);  and  Ignatii  ArUiocheni  d  Polfutfi 
Smymai  epietulcB  et  martyria'  (1902). 

Bibuookapht:     H.  Hilcenfeld,    Varwndkmt  dm  n»  JiUf 
HilotnfM  vrnfoMlen  Sekrifim,  laipme,  1906. 

HUXy  ROWLAND:  Popular  Eng^  preadier, 
b.  at  Hawkstone  Park  (11  m.  n.e.  of  Shrewsbory), 
Shropshire,  Aug.  23,  1744;  d.  in  LondoQ  Apr.  11, 
1833.  He  was  educated  at  £ton  and  at  St.  Jobn'i 
College,  Cambridge  (BA.,  1769),  where  he  eime 
under  the  influence  of  the  MethodistB.  Forpmek- 
ing  in  the  open  air  in  and  around  OambridgB  with- 
out a  license  he  was  opposed  by  the  authorities  tnd 
frequently  assaulted  by  mobs.  Finally,  in  1773, 
after  he  had  been  refused  ordination  by  six  bisbopi, 
he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdis 
to  the  curacy  of  Kingston,  Somersetshire,  but  wai 
subsequently  denied  priest's  orders.  Having  eome 
into  an  inheritance  through  the  death  of  his  father, 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  he  built  in  1783  Surrey  Ghipd, 
London.  Here  he  preached  to  immense  audieneei 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Attached  to 
the  chapel  were  thirteen  Sunday-schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  over  3,000  children.  In  the  summer 
Hill  preached  through  the  countiy,  even  vinting 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  attracting  large  crowds 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  an  active  promoter 
of  the  interests  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He 
was  an  early  advocate  of  vaccination,  and  putdiehed 
a  tract  on  the  subject  in  1806.  His  principal  work 
is  Village  Dialogues  (London,  1801;  34th  ed.,  1839). 

Biblioorapht:  W.  Jones,  Memoir  of  Rovftand  HW,  ed. 
Sherman,  London,  1840;  E.  Sidney,  lAfe  of  Rev.  Raw- 
land  Hill,  ib.  1845;  James  Sherman,  Memorial  of  Bor- 
land HiU,  ib.  1857;  V.  J.  Charlesi^orth,  RowUud  HiO: 
hie  Life,  Anecdotea  and  Pulpit  Sayinoe^  ib.  1879;  E 
Broome.  Rowland  HiU:  Preacher  and  Wii,  ib.  1883;  DiVfi. 
xxvi.  411. 

HILLEL:  Jewish  rabbi  in  the  time  of  Herod. 
He  was  called  "  the  Elder  "  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  poor  Babylonian  family  which, 
as  a  later  Jewish  legend  relates,  traced  its  pedigree 
back  to  David.  According  to  Siphr6  on  Deut. 
xxxiv.  7,  he  was  forty  years  old  when  he  emigrated 
from  his  native  country  to  Palestine  in  order  to 
devote  himself  in  Jerusalem  to  the  study  of  the 
law.  His  poverty  compelled  him  to  become  a  day- 
laborer.  It  was  said  that  he  used  half  of  his  wages 
to  provide  the  fees  for  instruction  under  the  most 
celebrated  rabbis  of  his  time.  He  distinguished 
himself  not  only  by  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  but  also 
by  his  great  patience  and  gentleness  both  in  word 
and  in  deed.  The  "  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  "  and 
other  sources  have  preserved  many  a  beautiful 
sentence  under  the  name  of  Hillel,  and  many  ex- 
amples of  his  noble  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  Tal- 
mud.   But  he  can  not  be  called  a  reformer;  his 
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ouglit  was  casuistic,  and  could  In  no  way 
id  to  that  of  JesujB.  The  name  of  Hillel 
cnown  among  Chiiatians  untit  E.  Ren&ii 
is  J^U8  (Paris,  1803}  put  him  aUnosit  on 
!i  Je9U9  and  called  him  his  true  teacher. 
md  other  rabbb,  followed  Renan.  De- 
iwever,  in  his  monograph  Jesug  und 
aagen,  1S66)  has  convincingly  ehown 
was  overestiEimtcd  and  the  unique  Lm- 
'  Jesus  completely  ignored  by  Renan  and 
tera.  The  lack  of  even  the  most  unim* 
stimooy  is  against  the  assumption  that 
Eifluenc^  byHilleL  (H,  L.  Strack*) 
t:  Sebfinr,  Q4^ickU,  ii.  3^^363  et  pMdm, 
l,p  It.,  i.  359-363  et  pasam;  A.  Gei£«r,  Dat 
mtd  trine  Qet^ichtx,  L  99-107,  Bre**Uu,  18©5: 
1^  Dea  Duefrtnei  nliffieuKM  da  juifa,  part  l., 
Plwis*  I8a7;  E.  Stfipfer,  /,«*  tdi^M  r^liffimMiv  tn 
L  Vipoque  iU  /f«u«-CAriff,  ohap«  xit,,  ib.  1S78; 
,  in  Magaiin  fur  dir-  iViaaenwnhaft  dmt  Juden- 
fiS4>.  1-1  a,  49-87;  W.  Badvor.  Dim  Aqada  drr 
L  4-14,  Stmdbiif|c«  1834;  T.  L«r,  in  Bewm  dtM 
xL 302-21 1;  xxjEiii,  143-144;  JBi^d.mi- 


:  A  family  of  Wdrttemberg  poeta  and 
1. 

lMu8  HUleff  Orientalist^  was  bom  at 
^eb,  15,  1646;  d.  at  Kdnigsbronn  (45  m\ 
^rt)  Feb.  3,  1725.  In  1677  he  became 
i^eacher  in  Herrenberg,  10S5  preceptor  in 
en,  1692  professor  of  Hebrew^  1698  of 
I  TQbingen,  1716  abbot  in  K&nig&bronn. 

a  Hebrew-Latin  dictionary,  also  D& 
lb  etkeri  (Tubingen,  1692),  Onomiisticum 
06),  and  Hieropkytkon  (Utrecht,  1725). 
ricli  Koniad  Killer,  councilor  of  the 
rnd  hynm-writert  was  born  at  Unter- 
near  Bruchsal  (12  m.  n.e.  of  Carlsruhe), 
aero  1726,  He  wrote  172  hymns  which 
mder  the  title  DenkmiU  der  Erkenntnk, 
Lob  Gottes  in  neuen  geMichen  Liedern 

1711). 

p  Friedrich  Hiller,  hymn-writer,  was  bom 
jaen-on-the-Enz  (near  Vaihingen,  15  m, 
xttgart)  Jan,  6,  1699;  d,  at  Steinheim- 
uch  (near  Heidenheim,  22  m.  n.n*e.  of 

24,  1769.  He  wse  educated  at  Maul- 
Tttbingen,  was  private  tutor  in  Nurcm- 
1729  to  1731,  became  pastor  of  Neckar- 

in  1732,  of  MOhlhausen-on-the-Enz  in 
tt  Steinhetm  in  1748.  In  1751  he  almost 
lost  hia  voice  J  and,  being  thua  excluded 
ulpit,  he  devoted  himself  to  hymn-wri- 
put  all  the  prayers  of  Johann  Amdt's 
rtlem  into  the  form  of  aonga  under  the 
n  AmdU  PatadieagdHlein  von  nenem  an* 
rta,  Nuremberg,  1729-31).  Beaides  this 
'rote  more  than  a  thousand  hymns  and 
ings  which  be  published  under  the  title 
Lkderk^tlein  (2  parts,  Stuttgart,  1762- 

also  composed  a  life  of  Jesus  in  Alexan- 
^  {2  parts,  Hcilbronn  and  Tubingen, 
tree  und  erbauiiche  Andachten  bei  der 
dem  heiiigen  Abendmahl  (Ti^bingen  and 

1752);  Morgen-^  umi  Abendandachten 
'tbei  des  Herm  (Stuttgart,  1785);  finally 
prose,  Neues  System  alkr  Vorhiider  Je^u 
'Jt  daa  game  AUe  Tes^ment  in  zwei  Teilen 


(Stuttgart,  175S-68).     Hiller  has  become  the  fa- 
vorite spiritual  poet  of  Evangelical  Wtjrttemberg. 

(H,  MosAPP.) 
Bibuoob^pst:  On  1.  a.  Pfister,  in  fiiffophutif^rt^  Utrecht^ 
172£.  On  2:  Denkmal  der  ErkenntnU,  prvlHoe,  l!JtiiU- 
gatt,  nil;  E.  E.  Koch.  G$mch{€hU  d«t  Kwekmluda,  v,  09 
eqq.,  Stuttgart.  ISm.  On  3:  O.  F.  fl5ro«r,  Nofikriekim 
von  Liederdicki^m  det  Augstmrger  6«sat>||i&iidb«,  pp.  119- 
120,  Sohfrabaoh,  1779;  A,  Knapp,  AUwnrtiwmbtTffiwdi* 
Ckaroktere,  pp.  7S-142.  3tutt«art,  1870;  E.  E.  Koeh,  uC 
Aup.»  V,  107  mm.\  ADBt  ^.  425  ociq.;  Julian,  Hjfnmot' 
ogy,  pp.  524-525. 

HILLER,  ALFRED:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Sharon 
Center,  N.  Y,,  Apr.  22,  183L  He  was  educated  at. 
Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.»  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1857.  He  then  held  aucce^ve  pas- 
torates in  his  denomination  at  Fayette,  N.  Y. 
(1857-58),  and  at  German  Valley,  N.  J.  (1858^1). 
Since  18S1  he  has  been  professor  of  syatematic  the- 
ology in  Hartwick  Seminary.  During  the  C^vil 
War  he  was  a  delegate  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  Com- 
mission, and  in  the  spring  of  1S65  organised  the 
Army  Church  in  the  cavalry  department  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn,  Theologically  he  adheres  to  **  the 
doctrinal  basis  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
geUcal  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States." 

HILLIS^HEWELLD WIGHT:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Magnolia,  la.,  Sept.  2,  1858.  He  waa  grad- 
uated at  Lake  Forest  University  (B.A-,  1884)  and 
McCJormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago  (1887)* 
He  then  entered  tlie  Presbyterian  miniatfy  and 
held  pastorates  at  Peoria,  111.  (1887-90),  Evans- 
ton,  111,  (1890-94),  and  Central  Church,  Chicago, 
an  independent  church  (1894-99).  Since  1S99  he 
has  been  pastor  of  Plymoutii  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn.  He  has  written  A  Man's  Value  to  So- 
ekly  (New  York,  1896);  ForHokens  of  Immortality 
(1897);  InvesiTmni  of  Infiuente  :  Study  of  Social 
Sympathy  and  Service  (1898);  WUliam  Ewmi 
Gladstone:  Scholar,  S talesman t  ChHsiian  (1 898); 
Greal  Booht  as  Life-Teachers:  Studies  of  Character, 
Real  and  Ideal  (1899);  Right  Limng  as  a  Fine  Art : 
StT4dy  of  Channing's  Symphony  (1899);  Jnfiuence 
of  Christ  in  Modem  Life  (1900);  Acrms  the  C&nti- 
nerU  of  the  Y'ear^  (1901);  Dat^id  the  Poet  and  King 
(1901);  Faith  and  Character  {1902);  Master  of  the 
Science  of  Right  Living  (1902);  The  Quest  of  Happi- 
ness (1902) ;  School  in.  the  Home:  Debt  Parents  Owe 
their  ChUdren  (1902);  Building  a  Working  Faith 
(1903);  Sfi£cess  through  Self-Hdp  (1903);  The 
Quest  of  John  Chapman  (1904) ;  and  Fortune  of  ^ 
Republic  (1906). 

HXLTALUfGER,  JOHAHH  (John  of  Basel,  Jo- 
hannes Angelus) :  Bishop  of  Lombes  (a  small  town 
of  Fnmee,  department  of  Gera,  19  m.  a.e.  of  Auch); 
b.  at  Basel  c  1315;  d.  at  Freiburg  1392,  He  en- 
tered the  Angus tinian  order  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  theology  at  Paris  in  1 37L  From 
1371  to  1377  he  waa  provincial  in  the  Rheniah- 
Swabian  province  of  the  order.  He  again  received 
thia  dignity  in  1379,  being  general  procurator  in 
the  mean  time.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
Schism  (see  Scmaw),  he  sided  with  Clement  VIL, 
who  made  him  general  prior  of  the  order  in  Sept., 
1379.  He  developed  a  ceaseless  activity  m  the 
service  of  Clement,  particularly  in  the  Upper  Rhme 
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country.    Even  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 

Lombez  in  1389  he  remained  Clement's  confidential 

man  on  the  Upper  Rhine  r.nd  continued  to  work 

at  Freiburg  for  the  curia  of  Avignon.    He  wrote, 

among  other  things,  CommerUaria  in  lUrros  senien- 

tiarum.  Herman  Haupt. 

Bibuoorapht:    M.    F.    A.    Hdhn,    Chronologia    provincuB 

RhenoSuevica     ordinU    .  .  .   AuffuaHnit     PP«    ^    sqq., 

Wtirsburg.  1744;   U.  Haupt,  m  ZKG,  vi  (1885).  334  sqq., 

682;   idem,  in  Zeit9chrift  fUr  die  GeachiehU  de$  Oberrheiru, 

new  aeries,  v.  291.  296.  318-319,  vi.  212,  231;    C.  Eubel, 

in  R&miBche  QiuwtaUchrift  far  ekrigUiehe  AUertunukundet 

vii  (1893),  412,  viii  (1894),  261. 

HILTEll,  JOHANN :  Franciscan  monk  of  Eisen- 
ach; b.  in  the  diocese  of  Fulda  before  1425;  d.  at 
Eisenach  c.  1500.  After  he  had  studied  in  Erfurt 
and  preached  in  Livonia,  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
monastery  in  Magdeburg.  From  1477  he  was  kept 
a  prisoner  in  the  monasteries  of  Weimar  and  Eisen- 
ach. Ho  studied  the  Bible  diligently,  as  well  as 
the  prophecies  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  and  of 
his  contemporary  Johann  Lichtcnberger.  He  at- 
tacked ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  on  the  basis  of  his 
studies  of  the  Apocalypse  predicted  great  revolu- 
tions in  Church  and  State.  He  deplored  the  sepa- 
ration between  clergy  and  laity  and  denied  the 
claim  of  the  pope  to  be  the  vice-regent  of  Christ. 
According  to  Myconius  he  put  the  decline  of  the 
papal  power  in  the  year  1514,  according  to  Me- 
lanchthon  in  1516.  He  extended  the  rule  of  the 
Turks  in  Europe,  according  to  Myconius,  from  600 
to  1570;  according  to  Melanchthon,  he  foretold 
that  the  Turks  would  rule  as  Gog  and  Magog  in 
Germany  and  Italy  in  16(X);  then  he  expected  a 
reformation  of  Christianity  and  an  annihilation  of 
Mohammedanism.  The  last  Holy  Roman  emperor, 
he  said,  would  resign  and  restore  his  power  to 
Christ;  after  the  fall  of  Rome  Antichrist  would  ap- 
pear. He  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  for  1651. 

Hilten  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  "  forerunner  of 
the  Reformation,"  but  he  belongs  to  the  number 
of  those  who  longed  for  a  reform  of  the  Church 
and  tried  to  keep  alive  this  desire  by  prophecies. 
He  went  back  to  Scripture  and  deplored  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy  and 
the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  Bible;  but  reforma- 
tion he  expected  only  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
judgments  of  God  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  which,  however,  only  fragments  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Reformers.  (P.  Wolff.) 

Bibuooraphy:  The  report  of  a  monk  and  a  letter  of  My- 
conius to  Luther  are  in  C.  A.  Heumann,  Parerqa  critica, 
I.,  iii.  1  sqq.,  GOttingen.  1736,  cf.  ZKO,  iii  (1882).  305 
sqq.;  Luther's  Works,  Krlangen  eel.,  xxv.  325.  Ix.  286; 
Luther's  Brirfe,  ed.  De  Wette.  iii.  614.  622,  vi.  563;  CR, 
i.  1108,  iv.  780.  vii.  653,  099.  1006,  1112.  xiv.  841.  xxiv. 
64,  225,  xxv.  14,  80,  xxvii.  627,  and  the  literature  deal- 
ing with  Luther's  life,  e.g.,  J.  KOstlin.  Martin  Luther, 
ed.  G.  Kawerau,  i.  29,  Berlin,  1903.  Consult  also  Krsch 
and  Gruber,  Encyklopfldie,  section  TI.,  viii.  190.  Other 
literature  is  given  in  Hauck-Herzog.  RE,  viii.  78. 

BIN.     See  Weights  and  Measxjres,  Hebrew. 

HmCKS,  EDWARD:  Orientalist;  b.  at  Cork 
AuR.  19,  1792;  d.  at  Killyleagh  (16  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Belfast),  County  Down,  Dec.  3,  1866.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1811),  and 
was  appointed  rector  of  Killyleagh  in  1825.     He 


resided  there  constantly  till  his  death.  Deipjti 
his  seclusion  and  lack  of  books,  he  soon  estabUaiJ 
a  reputation  of  the  first  order  as  a  pioneer  in  tb 
field  of  cuneiform  decipheiment.  His  eariienpoik 
was  on  the  Egjrptian  hierogjiyphics,  but  later  h 
turned  his  attention  to  Babylonian  and  Penin 
inscriptions  and  made  many  discoveries  in  thji 
field.  He  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  dii- 
covered  simultaneously  with  Rawiinson  the  Fb<> 
sian  cuneiform  vowel-system  (see  Inbourkm 
II.,  §  3).  The  results  of  his  studies  are  onbodied 
in  articles  contributed  to  the  Dvblin  Unwn^ 
Magazine,  to  the  Journal  of  Sacred  IMmtm^ 
and  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royd  IHA 
Academy.  He  began  an  Assyrian  grammar  in  tlit 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Aeiatie  Society  (1806), 
but  left  no  materials  for  its  comfdetion. 
Bxbuoorapht:  Annual  Report  of  the  Roifol  Ariatk  M^ 
1867;  R.  W.  Rofrera.  HiH.  of  Babyloma  Ofitf  Ami^f^ 
i..  New  York,  1900;  H.  V.  Hilpreoht*  ExptenHmk 
BibU  Landa,  Philadelphia,  1903;    DNB,  zxrl  43H3I. 

HINCKS,  EDWARD  TOnNG:  Gongregationi&t; 
b.  at  Bucksport,  Me.,  Aug.  13,  1844.  He  studied 
at  Yale  College  (B.A.,  1866),  Union  Thedogl- 
cal  Seminary  (1866-67),  and  Andover  Theolopal 
Seminary,  being  graduated  from  the  latter  institu- 
tion in  1870.  He  was  pastor  of  the  State  Stmt 
Church,  Portland,  Me.  (1870-81).  He  then  spent 
a  year  in  Europe  (1881-82),  and  on  his  retiun  to 
the  United  States  was  appointed  Smith  professor 
of  Biblical  theology  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  position  which  he  held  from  1883  to  1900. 
Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  the  same  seminary.  Besides 
having  edited  the  Andover  Review,  he  was  a  coIUb- 
orator  on  the  volumes,  prepared  by  the  editors  ol 
the  Andover  Review,  entitled  Progressive  Orthodoiji 
(Boston,  1886)  and  The  Divinity  of  Christ  (1893). 

HmCMAR  OF  LAOV:  Bishop  of  Laon;   b.  830; 
d.  879.     Through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Hinc- 
mar  of  Reims  (q.v.),  under  whom  he  had  received 
his  education,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Laon  in  858. 
Being  of  a  violent  temper,  he  soon  ref iLsed  obedience 
to  his  metropolitan,  the  more  famous  Hincmar,  and 
even  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  over 
the  bishoprics.     His  violence  is  sho\^Ti  by  the  fact 
that  during  a  temporary  imprisonment  at  tliis  time 
he  laid  an  interdict  upon  his  own  diocese.    After  a 
long  controversy  he  was  finally  deposed  in  871  by 
the  national  synod  of   Douzy.     He  was  then  im- 
prisoned by  the  king  and  deprived  of  his  eycsirfit 
A  year  before  his  death  John  VIII.  allowed  him  a 
part  of  the  episcopal  revenues  of  the  diocese  of 
Laon  and  gave  him  permission  to  say  public  mass. 
His  works,  all  of  which  had  their  origin  in  his  con- 
troversies v>'ith  his  uncle  and  Charles  the  Bald,  are 
printed  in  MPL,  cxxiv.  97^1072. 
Bibliography:    C.  de  Noordcn,  Hinkmar  .  .  .  von  Rheina, 
pp.  241-248.  267-291.  Bonn,  1863;    H.  Schrora,  HinkiMr 
.  .  .  von  Reims,  pp.  315-351.  424-425.  Freiburg.  188^: 
E.  DQmmler.  Ge»chichU  dee  oetfr&nkischen  Reich,  ii.  323 
sqq.,  Leipsic,   1887;    Hefcle.  Conciliengeachichte.  iv.  3S0- 
381.  489-508;    KL,  vi.  6-8:    much  of  the  literature  un<(f 
HiNCMAR  OF  Reims;    ami  Neonder,  Christian  Ckvrdi,  iii- 
364-365. 

HINCMAR  OF  REIMS:  Archbishop  of  Reims; 
b.  about  806;  d.  at  Epemay  (115  m.  e.n.e.  of  Paris) 
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21,  882.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the 
istery  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  was  taught  by 
3t  Hilduin,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Aachen, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  imperial 
Life.  court  in  822.  Hincmar's  presence 
there  became  of  the  greatest  impor- 
le  for  his  future  career,  as  he  was  here  enabled 
budy  practical  politics  at  the  foimtain-head,  and 
lire  diplomatic  ability  and  political  sagacity, 
ng  to  political  intrigues,  Hilduin  was  exiled  to 
bie,  whither  Hincmar  followed  him  volimtarily. 
his  entreaties  he  induced  the  emperor  to  par- 
GQlduin  and  restore  to  him  the  abbey  of  St. 
is,  where  Hincmar  acquired  a  mass  of  informa- 
for  which  he  would  have  found  no  time  in 
*  life.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
ered  to  his  father,  Charles  the  Bald  made  him 
councilor  and  recommended  him  for  the  archi- 
»pal  see  of  Reims,  which  had  stood  vacant 
( the  deposition  of  Ebo  in  835;  and  in  845  he 
regularly  elected  and  consecrated, 
lenceforth  Hincmar 's  influence  was  decisive  for 
et  four  decades  in  Church  and  State.  He  was 
soon  involved  in  the  controversy  on 
zoyeray  predestination,  which  had  been  started 
rith  by  Gottschalk  (see  Gottschalk,  1.), 
ncbalk.  and  threatened  to  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Gallican  Chureh.  Rabanus 
•us  had  summoned  Gottschalk  before  a  sjmod 
Binz  in  848,  and  then  delivered  him  over 
[Incmar  for  punishment.  At  the  Synod  of 
Bey  in  849  Hincmar  condemned  him  a  second 
but  influential  men  from  all  sides  defended 
loctrine  of  Augustine.  By  scientific  treatises 
the  sunmioning  of  various  synods  the  areh- 
p  attempted  to  subdue  his  opponent,  but  no 
nient  was  reached,  and  both  parties  were 
y  worn  out  by  the  protracted  dissensions. 
mar  was  involved  also  in  a  controversy  on  the 
ty  with  Gottschalk,  and  again  he  conquered 
with  great  difficulty  the  opposition  of  the  ad- 
its of  Augustine. 

the  mean  time  there  had  arisen  a  still  more 
erous  struggle.     After  his  deposition  in  835, 
Ebo,  his  predecessor,  had  been  rein- 
royeray  stituted  as  archbishop  in  840  on  the 
1  Ebo.     death  of  King  Louis,  and  had  returned 
rhe         to   Reims.    Though   he   had    to   flee 
eudo-     again  at  the  advance  of  Charles  in  841, 
lorian    he  found  time  to  consecrate  several 
ratals,    ecclesiastics  and  thus  gained  a  num- 
ber  of   adherents   in    the   diocese   of 
IS.     As  Hincmar  prohibited  the  performance 
eir  functions,  they  started  an  agitation  against 
Summoned  before  the  Synod  of  Soissons  in 
they  produced  a  writ  of  complaint,  in  which 
tried  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  Ebo's  rein- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  the  Pscudo-Isidorian  De- 
kls  (q.v.),  wliich  here  emerged  for  the  first  time 
source  of  canon  law.     The  synod,  however,  de- 
d  the  deposition  of  Ebo  valid  and  the  ordina- 
of  Hincmar  legal.     The  friends  of  Ebo  ap- 
kI  to  Rome,  and  Hincmar  did  likewise  for  the 
rmation  of  the  sjmodal  decree.     Benedict  III. 
ly  conceded  the  desire  of  Hincmar;    but  the 
jte  was  not  yet  settled.     Bishop  Rothad  of 
v.— 19 


Soissons  became  the  spokesman  of  the  deposed 
clerics  and  defended  their  pseudo-Isidorian  princi- 
ples. Rothad  was  deposed  and  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment in  a  monastery,  but  in  his  place  there 
arose  a  more  dangerous  opponent  in  Nicholas  I., 
the  most  powerful  pope  of  that  century.  The 
struggle  now  assumed  the  most  decisive  and  far- 
reaching  importance,  since  it  revolved  around  the 
papal  sanction  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  forgery. 
Nicholas  summoned  Rothad  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  in  864,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  in  the  pope 
the  most  powerful  defender  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals.  On  the  basis  of  these  documents,  the 
pope  reinstituted  Rothad  in  his  office,  and  Hincmar 
was  defeated  in  his  struggle  against  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  party.  The  deposed  ecclesiastics  of 
Reims  who  knew  about  this  extraordinary  forgery 
and  undoubtedly  had  lent  their  hand  to  its  com- 
pilation were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Rothad, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Wulfad  they  brought 
their  case  before  the  pope.  Nicholas  induced  Hinc- 
mar to  resume  his  negotiations  regarding  their  res- 
toration. At  the  instigation  of  Hincmar,  a  synod 
at  Soissons  in  866  advocated  such  action,  but 
Nicholas  categorically  demanded  that  Hincmar 
either  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  their  .restora- 
tion or  prove  the  legitimacy  of  their  deposition. 
Hincmar  was  saved  from  this  difficulty  by  the  cir- 
cumstance tliat  the  pope  became  less  severe  in  his 
demands,  as  he  needed  the  services  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  his  struggles  with  the  Eastern  Chureh. 
In  his  conflict  with  Adrian  II.  (q.v.)  he  was  success- 
ful. A  new  humiliation  was  heaped  upon  him  when 
John  VIII.  conferred  the  dignity  of  the  primacy  of 
France  upon  Arehbishop  Ansegis  of  Sens,  thus  ig- 
noring Hincmar,  who  had  the  first  claim  upon  it. 

Hincmar  played  a  prominent  part  also  in  the 
sphere  of  politics.  He  was  the  most  faithful  coun- 
cilor of  the  West-Frankish  kings  for  more  than 
three  generations,  and  more  than  once  he  saved 
the  kingdom  from  threatening  down- 
Hincmar's  fall.  He  was  hke  wise  the  acknowledged 

Activity  leader  of  the  Gallican  Church,  whose 
in  national  independence  he  tried  in  vain 

Politics  to  uphold  against  the  increasing  power 
and  of  Rome.  Ho  firmly  defended  the 
Writings,  principle  that  the  spiritual  power  take 
precedence  over  royal  authority.  In 
his  theological  views  he  was  a  child  of  his  time. 
In  learning  he  excelled  his  contemporaries,  but  he 
was  without  originaUty  of  thought.  Driven  away 
from  Reims  by  the  Normans  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  he  found  a  refuge  in  Epemay.  Of  his 
literary  works  may  be  mentioned  two  treatises  on 
predestination,  wliich  reveal  his  Semi-Pelagian 
views.  These  were  occasioned  by  his  controversy 
with  Gottschalk.  A  treatise,  De  una  et  non  tria 
deitatey  was  the  outcome  of  his  controversy  on  the 
Trinity  with  the  same  monk.  His  best  literary 
performance,  however,  is  his  AnnaleSj  861 -882^ 
continued  by  Flodoard  {MGHy  Script.,  i..  1826, 452- 
515,  and  Script,  rcr.  Germ.,  1883,  55-154;  MPL, 
cxxv.  1203-1302).  In  his  Opusculum  Iv.  capitu- 
lorum  he  defines  his  attitude  toward  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals.  He  considered  the  Dionysio- 
Hadrianian  codex  as  the  exclusive  source  of  canon 
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law  and  felt  more  or  less  the  fictitious  make-up  of 
the  pseudo-Isidorian  laws,  although  he  was  unable 
to  prove  it.  (Albert  Freystedt.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  works  of  Hincmar  were  edited  by  Sir- 
mond.  Paris,  1646,  and  again  in  AfPL,  crxv.-cxxvi. 
Consult  W.  F.  Qess,  MerkwHrdiokeiten  atu  dent  Leben  und 
den  Sehriften  Hinkmart,  Gfittingen,  1806;  J.  C.  Prich- 
ard.  The  Life  and  Timee  of  Hincmar,  Littlemore.  1849; 
Weissftoker,  in  Historiacke  Zeiteckrift,  i  (1858),  327-430. 
til  (1860),  42-96;  C.  Dies,  De  vita  et  inoenio  Hinemari, 
Sens,  1869;  C.  von  Noorden,  Hinkmar  Ersbiechof  von 
Rheims,  Bonn,  1863;  Loupot,  Hincmar,  ...  so  vie,  «m 
auvree,  eon  inflvenee,  Reims,  1869;  T.  Fdrster.  Drei 
Enbiaehdfe  var  1000  Jahren,  Gatersloh,  1874;  A.  Vidieu, 
Hincmar  de  Reinu,  Paris,  1876;  M.  Sdralek,  Hincmara 
von  Rkeime  eanonieHeehee  Outachten  Hber  die  Eheachetdung 
dee  Kdniga  JjOthar  II.,  Freiburg,  1881;  H.  Sohrdrs.  Hink- 
mar, Enhiediof  von  Reime,  Freiburg,  1884;  Hietoire  lit- 
Uraire  de  la  France,  v.  644  sqq.;  Ceillier,  Auteura  eacria, 
xii.  654-691;  Milman,  Latin  Chriatianitp,  iii.  61,  64,  72, 
77.  80.  iv.  184;  Neander.  Chrietian  Church,  iii.  354-368, 
478-482.  489-494;  Schaff,  ChrieHan  Church,  iv.  276-277, 
628,  534-636,  662,  750-761;  Moeller,  ChrUtian  Chwrch, 
U.  162,  165.  198.  204-205.  221. 

HnVDIJISM. 
I.  The  Brahmanistic  Counterreformation  and  the  Rise  of 
the  Hindu  Sects. 
The  Biahabharata  and  Puranas  (§  1). 
Krishna  (§  2). 
Sivaism  (§  3). 
II.  Modern  Hinduism  and  the  Unitarian  Movements. 
Origin  (fi  1). 
The  Popular  Religion  (fi  2). 

The  name  applied  to  the  post-Buddhistic  develop- 
ment of  native  religion  in  India. 

L  The  Brahmanistic  Counterreformation  and  the 
Rise  of  the  Hindu  Sects :  The  elasticity  of  Brahman- 
ism,  which  enabled  it  to  survive  the  attacks  of  the 
pantheism  of  the  Upanishads,  carried  it  through 
the  more  open  assaults  of  the  great  heretical  lead- 
ers Buddha  and  Mahavira  (see  Brahmanism; 
Buddhism;  Jainism).  The  waning  power  of  the 
older  gods  and  the  rise  of  a  host  of  new  divinities 
were  not  due  to  any  influence  of  Buddha  or  Ma- 
havira, but  were  apparently  the  result  of  contact 
with  non-Aryan  aboriginal  tribes.  Early  Hinduism 
finds  its  chief  literary  monument  in  the  great  epic 
of  India,  the  Mahabharata.  This  poem,  the  com- 
position of  which  probably  lasted  from  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  B.C.  to  500  a.d.,  shows 
I.  The  a  new  force  as  the  key-note  of  India's 
Mahabha-  religion.  This  is  found  in  asceticism, 
rata  and  or  self-immolation,  which  sways  all 
Puranas.  powers  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  Out 
of  this  has  arisen  the  distinctively 
Indian  class  of  fakirs,  professional  religious  mendi- 
cants, who  represent  the  grotesque  and  outr6  sides 
of  asceticism,  and  number  perhaps  two  millions  at 
the  present.  The  only  element  of  asceticism  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  gain  distinction  as  a  fakir 
is  the  ability  to  endure  terrific  self-torture.  The 
gods,  to  protect  themselves,  frequently  sent  celes- 
tial nymphs  to  seduce  such  ascetics  as  threatened 
the  divinities  by  the  power  acquired  through  self- 
castigation,  and  the  temptation  was  l)y  no  means 
always  unsuccessful.  Yet  true  religion  might  con- 
stantly be  found  both  among  the  Brahmans  and 
among  the  ascetics  and  hermits  dwelling  in  the 
forest  depths. 

Beside  the  Mahabharata  stand  the  Ramayana,  an 
essentially  Vishnuite  poem,  and  the  eighteen  poems 


called  Puranas,  which  are  of  oomparativdiy  raeent 
date,  the  latest  being  composed  periiaps  as  late  as 
1500  A.D.  Unlike  the  epic,  which  is  noa-aeetarian, 
the  Puranas  are  avowedly  written  in  honor  of  the 
deities  who  form  the  eponymous  goda  of  the  two 
great  Hindu  sects  which  characterised  that  period 
and  have  survived  as  active  forces  to  the  present 
day.  The  mythology  of  these  minor  epics  still 
awaits  thorough  investigation  and  study,  for  in  the 
poems  lie  a  mass  of  legends  of  the  gods  which  rep- 
resent popular  Brahmanism  at  a  later  period  than 
the  Mahabharata.  Yet  the  great  epic  of  India 
can  not  be  dismissed  without  an  allusion  to  what 
is,  for  Occidentals,  its  most  famous  episode,  the 
Bhagavadgita,  the  "  Divine  Song  "  of  Vishnuite 
Brahmanism.  Before  the  great  battle  of  Kunik- 
shetra,  which  marks  the  culminaticm  of  the  epic, 
the  god  Vishnu,  acting  as  the  charioteer  of  Aijuna, 
addresses  the  hero  in  a  hymn  proclaiming  himself 
as  the  sole  godhead.  It  is  the  Upanishad  of  Hin- 
duism, but  it  differs  from  the  early  Brahmanie 
Upanishads  in  its  teaching  of  salvation  by  "  loring 
faith  "  (bhakti).  Herein  is  sounded  the  key-note 
of  Vishnuitic  sectarianism  which  is  to-day  the  most 
potent  religious  factor  in  India. 

With  the  deity  Vishnu  is  incorporated  the  hmnaa 
Krishna,  and  with  reverence  for  the  divine  is  eom- 
bined  love  for  the  human  to  a  degree  known  to  no 
other  religion  excepting  Christianity.  OriginaOj 
an  earthly  hero,  Krishna  becomes  an  incamaticii 
of  the  Supreme  God,  the  way  being  paved  for  this 
apotheosis  by  the  avatars,  or  "  descentSi"  d  the 
deity  in  the  form  of  the  fish,  the  tortdse,  the  boar, 
the  man-lion,  the  dwarf,  "  Rama  with  the  ax." 
"  the  moonlike  Rama  "  (the  hero  of  the  Rama- 
yana), and  Krishna.  This  list  is  also  extended  to 
include  Buddha,   thus  changing  the 

2.  TTrigfina.  opponent  of  Brahmanism  to  its  friend, 

and  Kalki,  the  messiah  of  Hinduitfn. 
According  to  later  texts,  the  avatan  are  innunw^ 
able,  and  modem  Vishnuites  even  include  Qnist  in 
the  series.    The  great  incarnation,  however,  is  that 
of  Krishna,  and  about  him  have  been  woven  count- 
less legends.    Some  of  these  show  so  great  a  an^" 
larity  to  traditions  concerning  Christ,  especially  in 
the  apocryphal  New  Testament,  that  many  older 
scholars  sought  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  legends 
about  Krishna  in  early  Christianity;  but  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  this  view  is  erroneous.  1^ 
dark  side  of  Krishnaitic  Vishnuism  is  its  erotic  tend- 
ency, which  is  fostered  in  the  popular  mind  by  the  ad- 
ventures of  Krishna  with  the  gopis^  or  milkmaids. 
Side  by  side  with  Vishnuism  wxis  developed  the 
rival  sect  of  the  Sivaites.     Sivaism  is  preeminently 
the   sect   which  encourages   cnielest   self-torture, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  marked,  in  the  so- 
called  "  left-handed  worship,"  by  wild 

3.  Sivaism.  orgies  and  all  manner  of  sexual  ex- 

cesses. The  phallic  aspect  of  the  cult 
seems  to  be  non-Aryan.  It  is,  of  course,  a  survival 
of  the  worship  of  the  principle  of  fertility,  personi- 
fied usually  by  a  nude  woman  who  represents  the 
Sakti,  or  female  counterpart,  of  the  male  principle 
as  it  appears  in  the  god. 

n.  Modem  Hinduism  and  the  Unitarian  Move- 
ments:    The    tendency    toward    monotheism,    or 
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rather  toward  imitarianism,  which  is  traceable  in 
the  latter  portions  of  the  Rig- Veda  and,  increasing 
steadily  through  the  Upanishads  and  Vishnuite 
sectarianism,  finds  its  culmination  in  the  modem 
unitarianism  of  India.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  movement  was  aided  by  Mohammedanism. 
In  a  historical  novel  of  the  seventh  century  Bana 
portrayed  King  Harsha  as  presiding  over  a  sort  of 
religious  conference  attended  by  Brah- 
X.  Origin,  mans,  Buddhists,  Jains,  and  other  sec- 
tarians, and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Emperor  Akbar  proposed  a  religious  composite 
made  out  of  Hinduism,  Mohammedanism,  Zoroas- 
trianism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  It  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, that  a  religion  of  such  diverse  elements,  though 
with  a  distinctly  Hindu  basis,  was  able  to  sustain 
a  permanent  existence.  In  the  year  1830  Rammo- 
hun  Roy  (q.v.)  founded  at  Calcutta  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj  (see  India,  III.,  1),  in  which  selections  were 
read  and  expounded  from  the  sacred  books  of  all 
the  great  religions.  He  was  followed  by  Deven- 
dranath  Tagore  (see  Taoore,  Devendranath)  and 
by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  (see  Sen,  Keshav  Chan- 
dra), who  developed  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Rammohun  Roy  and  advocated  still  more  radical 
reforms.  The  Brahmo-Somaj  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  agencies  of  India  among 
the  cultured  classes. 

Side  by  side  with  orthodox  Hinduism  and  with 
tuch  heretical  sects  as  the  Jains  (q.v.)  and  the 
Sikhs  (q.v.),  there  exists  the  religion  of  the  people, 
both  Aryan  and  non- Aryan.    Here  is 
3.  The      found  in  richest  profusion  the  worship 
Popular     of  trees,  serpents,  animals,  ghosts,  both 
Religion,   malevolent  and  benevolent,  disease, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  while 
totemism,  fetishism,  and  animism  each  finds  count- 
less adherents. 

BnuoomAPBT:  The  best  work  on  the  sects  of  modern 
IndiA  ie  W.  Grooke,  Popular  Reiiifion  and  Folk  Lore  of 
NorUitm  India,  2  toIs.,  London,  1896;  idem,  TVifres  and 
CaaUt  of  As  NortK-Weat  Province  and  Oudh,  4  vols.,  Cal- 
eittta,  1886;  next  to  these  the  best  general  work  on  India 
is  K.  W.  Frawr.  LUerary  Hiatory  of  India,  New  York, 
1808.  Consult  further:  £.  Bumouf.  Le  Bhaoavaia  Pu- 
rina, ou  kiatoira  poitique  de  Krichna,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1840- 
1884;  M.  Williams,  Hinduitm,  London,  1878;  W.  J.  Wil- 
kins.  Modtm  Hindwiam,  ib.  1887;  A.  Barth.  The  Roliifiona 
of  India,  ib.  1890;  F.  W.  Thomas.  MiUual  Influence  of 
Mokammedane  and  Hindua,  Cambridge.  1802;  A.  Lyall, 
Natural  BeUffUm  in  India,  London,  1801;  idem,  in  Ro- 
Koioua  SyaUma  of  the  World,  ib.  1803;  J.  N.  Bhatta- 
dbarya.  Hindu  Caatea  and  Secta,  Calcutta.  1806;  J.  A.  Du- 
bois, Hindu  Mannara,  Cuatoma  and  Ceremoniea,  Oxford, 
1807;  £.  Hardy,  Indiadte  RdigionageadiiJUe,  Leipsic, 
1800;  C.  vcm  Orelli,  AUoemeine  Religionageachidite,  pp. 
304-^26,  Bonn,  1800;  General  Report  of  the  Cenaua  of  In- 
dia, 1001,  pp.  840-420,  Calcutta.  1004  (valuable  for  Indian 
aniiniam  mod  for  statistics);  J.  Happel,  Die  relioidaen  .  .  . 
Orundanaehawunoen  der  Inder,  Giessen,  1002;  P.  D.  C. 
de  la  Sausaaye,  Lehrbueh  der  ReHgionageadiichte,  il.  122 
•qq.,  Freibuis,  1006;  J.  C.  Oman,  The  Brahmina,  Deiata 
mmd  MuaUma  of  India,  London.  1007;  Daa  Saurapuranam. 
Bin  Kompendium  apAHndiacfter  KuUurgeaehichte  und  dea 
Sieaiamua.  Einleiiuno,  InhdUaffobe,  nebst  Ueberaetzungen, 
SrUitrunoen  und  Indieea  von  W,  John,  Strasburg,  1008. 

BmSCHinS,  (FRANZ  CARL)  PAUL:  German 
canonist;  b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  25,  1835;  d.  there  Dec. 
13,  1898.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  Heidelberg  (J.U.D.,  Berlin,  1855)  and 


then  took  up  practical  work  as  a  lawyer's  assistant, 
referendary,  and  assessor  in  his  native  city.  *  In  1859 
he  established  himself  as  privat-docent  for  canon 
and  civil  law.  In  1860-61  he  made  a  tour  of  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  to  collect  materiai  for  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  and  in  1862 
he  visited  Switzerland  to  collate  the  important 
SangaUensia  manuscript  of  this  work.  In  1863 
he  was  appointed  extraordinaiy  professor  of  canon, 
German,  and  civil  law  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
in  1865  in  Berlin,  in  1868  ordinary  professor  at 
Kiel,  and  in  1872  again  at  Berlin,  where  he  lec- 
tured imtil  the  summer  of  1898.  He  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  administrative  affairs 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  also  took  part 
in  the  practical  activity  of  the  Church  as 
member  of  various  synods,  was  member  of  the 
Reichstag  for  Flensburg-Apenrade  1872-78  and 
1880-81,  and  member  of  the  Prussian  House 
of  Lords  for  the  University  of  Kiel  1871-72  and 
for  the  University  of  Berlin  1889  until  his  death. 
Under  Falk  he  collaborated  in  the  Prussian  Kul- 
tusministerium  1872-76  in  drafting  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  so-called  May  laws, 
and  laws  concerning  the  legal  status  of  private 
persons. 

The  first  achievement  of  Hinschius  was  the  edi- 
tion of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  (Leipsic, 
1863),  the  first  critical  edition.  The  principal  work 
of  his  life,  however,  was  his  Daa  Kirchenrecht  der 
Katholiken  und  ProtesUmten  in  Deutschland  (5  vols, 
and  one  part  of  vol.  vi.,  Berlin,  1869-97).  It  re- 
mains a  fragment;  of  the  Roman  Catholic  canon 
law  the  first  main  part.  Die  Hierarchie  und  die  Lei- 
tung  der  Kirche  durch  dieeeVbe,  lacks  two  chapters  of 
completion,  while  the  second  main  part  (the  rights 
and  duties  of  church-members  and  'ecclesiastical 
associations)  and  the  system  of  Protestant  canon 
law  are  lacking.  The  work  is  a  scientific  achieve- 
ment of  the  firat  rank  for  the  history  of  canon  law 
and  legal  dogmatics,  and  will  probably  remain  for 
generations  the  basis  of  Roman  Catholic  canon  law. 
The  work  of  Hinschius  did  not  inaugurate  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  the  science,  but  it  brought 
a  period  to  its  culminating  point.  He  was  the  first 
who,  with  the  method  of  genuine  historical  criti- 
cism, depicted  in  a  realistic  and  detailed  manner 
the  "  process  of  amalgamation  of  late  Roman,  Ger- 
manic, and  canonical  views  which  is  equally  inter- 
esting for  the  history  of  law  and  for  that  of  general 
culture."  Other  works  of  Hinschius  are  Die 
Stellung  der  deuiechen  Staateregierungen  gegeniiber 
den  BesMHssen  dee  vatikaniachen  Kamila  (Berlin, 
1871);  Die  preuaaiacfien  KirchengeaeUe  dea  Jakrea 
187S  (1873);  Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der 
katholiachen  Kirche  in  Preuaaen  (1874);  Daa  preua- 
aiache  OeaeU  iiber  die  Beurkundung  dea  Peraonen- 
atandea  und  die  Form  der  Eheacfdieaaungen  (1874); 
Daa  ReichageaeU  (1875,  3d  ed.,  1890);  Die  preua- 
aiachen  KirchengeaeUe  der  Jahre  1874  ^nd  1876 
(1875);  Das  preuaaiache  Kirchengeaetz  vomlJ^,  JuLi 
1880  (1881);  Stoat  und  Kirche  (Freiburg,  1883), 
which  appeared  in  Marquardsen's  Handbuch  dea 
dffenUicJien  Rechta  der  Gegenwart.  All  of  these 
works  reveal  the  author's  view  concerning  the  re- 
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lation  of  Church  and  State;  viz.,  that  the  State 
should  separate  its  affairs  from  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere,  but  that  it  is  called  to  regulate  the  mutual 
relations.  He  rejected  the  opposite  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  modem  legislation.  The 
Church  does  not  stand  outside  of  the  State,  but 
lives  in  the  State  as  an  institution  of  public  law. 
But  the  State  docs  not  possess  all  privileges;  it  is 
under  the  ethical  obhgation  to  let  the  Church  reg- 
ulate its  internal  affairs  independently  and  auto- 
nomically  in  so  far  as  the  state  principle  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  recognition  of  other 
Churches  and  religious  societies  is  not  violated.  If 
the  law  of  the  State  collides  with  the  statutes  of 
the  Church,  the  State  is  the  final  judge. 

(E.  Seckel.) 
Bibijooraphy:  A  detailed  list  of  the  worlu  of  Hinschius  is 
given  in  Uauck-Uerzog,  RE,  viii.  90-02.  A  short  auto- 
biography is  in  J.  F.  Bchulte,  Oeschichte  der  Qu^len  und 
Litteratur  des  kanoniachen  Redita,  iii.  2,  p.  240,  Stuttgart, 
1880.     A  biography  is  yet  to  be  written. 

Hn>POLYTUS,  hip-pol'i-tus. 
Factt  of  his  Life  in  Literature  and  Tradition  (fi  1). 
Modem  Additions  to  Knowledge  of  it  (§  2). 
Exegetical  Works  (fi  3). 
Polemical  Works  (fi  4). 
Theological  Position  (fi  6). 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  Hip- 
polytus  was  practically  an  unknown  personality. 
I'jusebius,  indeed,  names  eight  of  his  works  and 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  number  of  others  (Hist, 
eccl,,  vi.  22),  but  is  unable  to  give  the 
I.  Facts  name  of  his  see.  Jerome  makes  the 
of  his  Life  same  confession  of  ignorance,  though 
in  Litera-  he  gives  the  titles  of  more  works  (De 
ture  and  vir.  i//.,  Ixi.).  A  chronographer  of  the 
Tradition,  year  354  (MGII,  Auct.  ant.,  ix.,  Chron. 
min.f  i.,  1891,  pp.  74-75)  asserts  that 
in  235  Pontianus  the  bishop  and  Hippolytus  the 
presbyter  were  exiled  to  Sardinia,  that  there  he 
laid  down  his  office,  and  that  Antheros  was  or- 
dained in  his  stead;  a  slightly  different  form  ap- 
pears in  the  Liber  pontificalis  (i.  24,  cd.  Mommsen). 
Poi>c  Damasus  (3G(>-384)  placed  on  liis  grave  in  the 
Tiburtine  cemetery  an  inscription  in  verse  which 
records  hia  living  in  times  of  persecution,  uphold- 
ing the  schism  of  Novatus,  returning  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  dying  a  martyr.  Follo>\ang  this,  Pru- 
dcntiiLs  commemorates  him  among  the  martyrs 
{PerUtephanon,  xi.).  Later  Western  tradition  is 
almost  purely  legendary;  in  its  Roman  form  it  con- 
nects his  martyrdom  with  that  of  Laurence.  The 
legend  of  Portus,  on  the  other  hand,  connects  it 
with  that  of  a  number  of  local  martyrs  there,  and 
even  identifies  him  with  one  also  called  Nonnus. 
His  writings  were  used  by  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and 
probably  l^conius;  but  all  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical Hippolytus  was  lost.  Eastern  references 
to  him  grow  altogether  out  of  his  works.  ApoUi- 
naris  of  Laodicea  quotes  him  on  Daniel,  calling  him 
"  the  most  holy  bishop  of  Rome."  Theodore t 
names  iiim  in  connection  %\'ith  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Irena?us,  and  Justin,  and  he  is  similariy  mentioned 
by  Leontius  of  Byzantium  and  the  pseudo-Chrysos- 
tom.  Tlius  the  list  of  Eastern  authors  who  name 
him  goes  on  through  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  Eustra- 
tius  (c.  582),  Jacob  of  Edessa,  George,  bishop  of 


the  Arabians,  and  (Ecumenius  (c.  1000),  the  lait 
four  of  whom  call  him  a  martyr  and  bishop  of 
Rome.  Photius  describes  him  as  a  pupil  of  Iie- 
meus.  In  the  fourteenth  centuiy  Ebed  Jesu  knovi 
of  works  of  his  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do  not 
mention.  Thus,  although  a  Western  writer,  Hip- 
polytus was  widely  and  long  read  in  the  East  be- 
cause he  wrote  in  Greek.  Writings  of  his  were 
wholly  or  in  part  translated  into  Syriac,  Armeniaii, 
Coptic,  Georgian,  Arabic,  and  Old  Church  Slavic. 

In  1551,  in  or  near  his  burial-place  on  the  ^ 
Tiburtina,  in  Rome  a  marble  statue  was  disooyeied 
(now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  restored)  which  represents  him  sitting  in  a 
seat  on  both  sides  of  which  his  Ekister  canon  is 
carved,  and  a  list  of  his  writings  on  the  curve  coo- 
necting  the  left  side  with  the  back.  The  statue  is 
dated  in  the  third  centuiy  by  experts.  The  first 
lines  of  the  inscription  are  illegible;  the  others  name 
nine  or  ten  works,  to  which  two  more  were  added 
later.  [There  is  a  plaster  cast  of  this  statue  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.] 

Hippolytus  really,  however,  came  into  fuD  his- 
torical light  only  after  the  discovery  of  the  Phikh 
sophumena.    Of  this  work  the  first  book  was  known 
earUer  than  the  rest,  but   the   section   from  the 
fourth  to  the  tenth  was  discovered  in 
3.  Modem   1S42  in  Greece  in  a  fourteenth-oentuiy 
Additions  to  manuscript,  and  all  together  was  pob- 
Knowledge  Ushed  at  Oxford  in  1851  by  E.  MOler 
of  it.       as  a  work  of  Origen's.    Dimcker  and 
Schneidewin  then   edited  it  carefully 
as  by  Hippolytus.    The    author  speaks   of  hay- 
ing written  a  short  treatise  against  heresies,  as  it 
is  known  from  Eusebius  that  Hippoljrtus  did;  be 
is  a  Roman  and  a  bishop;   his  words  have  had  an 
effect  upon  Zephyrinus,  and  Callistus  (CaHxtos) 
has  excommunicated  Sabellius  on  his  repieseita- 
tions.    Now  there  is  no  one  but  Hippolytus  who 
answers  to  this  description,  and  the  result  is  ogd- 
firmed  by  essential  parallelism  between  this  botJc 
and  the  admitted  writings  of  Hippolytus.  This 
conclusion  accepted,  the  Philosophumena  gives  a 
more  thorough  insight  into  the  aut hor's  life.   It  d** 
not  mention  liis  relation  to  Irenseus,  but  presents 
him  first  in  Rome,  where  he  must  have  become  a 
presbyter  under  Zephyrinus.     According  to  Euse- 
bius, Origen  was  in  Rome  during  this  pontificat«i 
and  Jerome  speaks  of  liis  having  been  present  at  a 
sermon  of  Hippolytus.    To  Calixtus,  the  succc^^^ 
of    Zephyrinus,    Hippolytus    was    in    detenni^^ 
opposition  as  to  Christology  and  as  to  disdp*^^ 
(see  Cauxtus  I.),  and  it  came  to  an  open  hreacl>  . 
communion,  which  evidently  continued  under   ^ 
succeeding  popes.    This  agrees  with  the  descript^^^, 
of  Hippolytus  as  a  Roman  bishop  and  the  ^^E-"^ 
ence  of  Damasus  to  the  Novatian  schism.   ''^'^^^ 
fact  of  his  having  been  a  schismatic  bishop  of  R<^^^^ 
accounts  for  the  inability  of  Eusebius  and  Jero^^^JJ 
to  name  his  see,  since  he  was  not  included  in  ^^1 
lists  of  the  Roman  succession  to  which  they  L^^L 
access.     His  identification  \\ith  Nonnus  and  c<^^^^^^ 
sequent  description  as  bishop  of  Portus  may  spri^^^ 
either  from  his  martyrdom  by  the  sea  or  from  b^^ 
special  popularity  in  Portus.     He  maintained  b-^- 
position   until   235,    when   Maximin's   persecutic^ 
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banished  him  to  Sardinia,  together  with  Pontianus, 
the  legitimate  bishop;  and  on  that  "miwholesome 
island  **  he  died. 

Hippolytus  was  a  very  fertile  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter. His  exegetical  work  was  specially  extensive; 
only  a  few  specimens  of  it,  however,  have  been 
preserved  entire,  the  "  Antichrist " 
3.  Ezeget-  and  the  later  commentary  on  Daniel, 
ical  Works,  and  of  these  only  the  former  exists  in 
the  original  (in  three  manuscripts  of 
the  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centmies;  there  is 
also  an  Old  Church  Slavic  version  of  probably  the 
eleventh  century).  The  dependence  of  its  content 
upon  Iremeus  is  immistakable.  The  Daniel  com- 
mentary, once  the  most  widely  read  of  his  works, 
is  extant  from  book  i.  29  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
tenth  century  found  at  Athos,  and  book  iv.  is  also 
found  in  another  of  the  fifteenth,  while  the  whole 
is  in  the  Old  Church  Slavic  version,  besides  indi- 
rect tradition  in  the  catenae  and  portions  in  Syriac 
and  Armenian  versions.  The  book  was  written 
not  long  after  a  severe  persecution,  and  thus  can 
scarcely  belong  to  the  end  of  Hippolytus 's  life.  A 
more  rhetorical  character  belongs  to  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  of  which  fragments 
exist  in  the  Old  Church  Slavic  and  some  also  in  the 
Armenian.  In  the  Georgian  this  commentary  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preserved  entire  (Germ,  transl. 
by  Bonwetsch  in  TU,  xxiii.,  part  2,  1903).  Bon- 
wetsch  also  edited  Hippolytus 's  exegesis  of  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  and  of  Moses,  and  of  the  narrative 
of  David  and  Goliath  (TU,  xxvi.  la,  1904).  The 
Greek  of  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  seems  to  be  in  exis- 
tence at  Athens.  Fragments  on  Genesis  are  pre- 
served in  the  catena  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  besides 
one  by  Jerome,  one  by  Leontius,  and  three  by  Theo- 
doret.  A  fragment  discovered  by  Achelis  in  an 
Athoe  manuscript  is  the  only  evidence  for  the  former 
existence  of  a  commentary  on  Ruth.  Theodoret 
gives  citations  from  a  work  on  Elkanah  and  Han- 
nah, and  one  on  the  witch  of  Endor  is  mentioned 
both  by  the  inscription  and  by  Jerome.  Of  the 
treatise  on  the  Psalms,  probably  not  a  complete 
commentary,  the  historical  introduction  is  pre- 
lerrved  in  Syriac,  and  some  fragments  in  Greek  by 
nbeodoret.  Some  fragments  of  that  on  the  Prov- 
rbs  are  in  the  catenae,  and  a  few  unimportant  ones 
xd«t  from  those  on  Ecclesiastes  and  on  parts  of 
saiah  and  Ezekiel,  while  of  that  on  Zechariah 
o^hing  remains.  There  are  fragments,  again,  on 
Ea^tt.  xxiv.  and  xxv.  24  sqq.,  which  have  an  escha- 
>logical  bearing,  as  had  also  the  commentary  on 
2<e  Apocalypse  (of  which  genuine  fras:ments  are 
K^^mt  in  Arabic),  the  "  Chapters  against  Caius  " 
■"^agments  published  by  Gwynne,  Hermaihenay  vi. 
^^  8qq.,  1888),  and  the  treatise  on  the  resurrection 
^diened  to  the  Empress  Mammaea  (a  few  Syriac  and 
'^^  Greek  fragments),  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 
^'C^aBibly  some  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  the 
■■'^des  of  Balaam  belong  to  Hippolytus.  Theo- 
'^■^et  has  also  preserved  a  portion  of  a  discourse 
*^  "the  two  thieves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sermon 
1*^  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Greek  and  Syriac),  is  of 
''Hiljtful  authenticity,  and  still  more  questionable 
•  tliat  on  the  divine  epiphanies,  because  both  form 
^'^  contents  are  unlike  Hippolytus. 


Of  the  polemical  treatises,  that  against  Marcion 
has  entirely  disappeared.  The  "  treatise  against 
All  Heresies,"  which,  according  to  Photius,  con- 
tained thirty-two  forms  of  error,  from 
4.  Polem-  Dositheus  to  Noetus,  was  used  as  a 
ical  Works,  source  by  the  pseudo-Tertullian,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  Philaster,  which  at  least 
determines  the  sequence  of  heresies  treated  in  it. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  extant  homily  against 
Noetus  originally  formed  the  close  of  this  book  or 
not.  As  he  defended  the  Apocalypse  against  Caius, 
so  he  attacked  the  opponents  of  the  Johannean  wri- 
tings in  general  in  a  treatise  "  On  the  Gospel  and 
Revelation  of  John."  Of  the  contents  of  this  some 
idea  may  be  gained  from  Epiphanius,  Hcer,,  li., 
where  Hippolytus  is  undoubtedly  quoted,  as  in 
HcBT.f  xlviii.  there  are  traces  of  his  polemic  against 
the  Montanists.  In  the  Phihaophumena,  or  "  Ref- 
utation of  All  Heresies,"  also  he  undertakes  to  show 
the  origin  of  heresies  from  the  older  philosophies, 
his  knowledge  of  which,  however,  according  to 
Diels,  was  gained  from  inadequate  extracts.  The 
second,  third,  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  books 
are  lost;  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  deals  with 
the  astrologers.  His  treatment  of  the  heresies  is 
mainly  confined  to  exposition  without  thorough 
polemic.  His  account  of  the  Gnostic  system  is 
based  partly  on  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian;  where  he 
is  independent  of  them  he  has  been  supposed  by 
some  critics  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  forged 
documents — but  forgery  is  unlikely  in  the  case  of 
so  speculative  a  system  as  that,  e.g.,  of  Basilides. 
Against  the  pagans  he  wrote  a  treatise  which  seems 
from  its  variously  given  title  to  have  dealt  with 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  All  and  the  First 
Cause;  the  extant  fragment  is  eschatological.  The 
work  "  On  the  Faith  "  attributed  to  Hippolytus 
is  later  than  the  Nicene  Council;  that  ''  On  the 
Method  of  the  Vow  "  is  more  likely  Aphraates'.  The 
polemical  treatise  against  the  Jews,  though  no  such 
work  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  and  though 
its  present  form  is  possibly  not  all  due  to  Hippoly- 
tus, yet  has  reminders  of  his  work;  and  his  hav- 
ing written  against  the  Jews  is  rendered  likely  by 
the  use  of  material  from  him  in  later  anti-Jei^ish 
writings.  Of  several  other  works  mentioned  in 
various  places  scarcely  anything  more  than  the 
titles  is  known.  That  called  "  On  Charismata  "  or 
"  Apostolic  Tradition  on  Charismata  "  (according 
to  whether  the  inscription  is  here  naming  one  or 
two  works)  may  well  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
"  Teachings  of  the  Holy  Apostles  on  Charismata," 
and  H.  Achelis  has  made  the  attempt  to  determine 
exactly  what  part  comes  from  Hippolytus.  The 
"  Canons  of  the  Holy  Apostles  on  the  Election  [of 
Bishops]  by  Hippolytus,"  which  are  parallel  to  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  4  sqq.,  are  an  extract 
from  a  primitive  form  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, and  according  to  Achelis  and  Hamack  are 
based  upon  genuine  canons  of  Hippolytus,  of  which 
a  working-over  exists  in  the  Arabic  "  Canons  of 
Hippolytus."  Achelis  thinks  that  Hippolytus 
wrote  the  "  On  Charismata "  while  still  in  the 
catholic  communion,  and  that  the  assertion  that  an 
ignorant  or  inmioral  bishop  was  no  true  bishop  had 
reference  to  Zephyrinus,  while  the  canons  were  in- 
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tended  for  the  governance  of  his  schismatic  com- 
munity. If  this  be  true,  they  are  of  considerable 
historical  importance.  Works  on  church  discipline 
are  mentioned  also  by  Jerome,  dealing  with  the 
propriety  of  fasting  on  Saturday  and  of  daily  com- 
munion. The  chronological  works  of  Hippolytus 
enjoyed  no  little  esteem,  as  is  shown  by  the  carv- 
ing on  the  statue  of  his  Easter  table  for  the  years 
222-233.  The  work  called  "  Chronicle  "  in  the  in- 
scription exists  only  in  Latin  adaptations,  such  as 
the  Liber  generationis  and  the  so-called  Barbarus 
Scalageri.  The  original  form  has  been  exhibited 
by  A.  Bauer. 

The  theology  of  Hippolytus  in  general  is  sum- 
marized at  the  close  of  the  Philoaophumena.  The 
Christian's  boasted  possession  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  One  God,  creator  and  lord  of  all  things.  He 
alone,  of  his  own  free  will,  created  eternally  out  of 
nothing  first  the  four  elements  and 
5.  Theolog-  then  the  rest  out  of  them;  all  that  is 
leal         composed  of  them  is  separable  and 

Position,  therefore  mortal.  By  a  process  of 
thought  God  generated  the  Logos, 
who,  conscious  of  the  will  and  mind  of  his  begetter, 
became  the  mediate  operator  of  all  that  was  done 
in  the  work  of  creation.  As  lord  over  all  he  made 
man,  a  compound  of  the  four  elements,  neither  God 
like  the  Logos  nor  yet  an  angel.  God,  being  good, 
made  nothing  but  good;  man  by  his  own  will  went 
further  and  created  evil.  Man  received  a  law  on 
the  basis  of  his  free  will — first  through  just  men, 
then  through  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  all  un- 
der the  administration  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Logos,  who  according  to  the  conunand  of  God  led 
men  back  from  disobedience,  not  forcing  them,  but 
calling  them  to  a  free  choice.  At  last  the  Father 
sent  the  Logos  himself,  who,  taking  a  body  from  a 
virgin,  put  on  the  old  man  by  a  new  creation;  of 
the  same  nature  as  our  oivn,  because  only  so  could 
he  exhort  us  to  follow  him,  he  experienced  all  the 
sufferings  that  belong  to  human  nature,  so  that  men 
might  hope  to  follow  him  also  in  Iiis  exaltation. 

Hippolytus  urges  his  readers  to  cUng  to  "  the 
inspired  propliets,  interpreters  of  God  and  the  Lo- 
gos," who  have  laid  down  the  divine  truth  in  the 
Scripture.  The  New  Testament  writings  are  desig- 
nated equally  with  the  Old  as  "  divine  scriptures," 
with  "  the  fourfold  gospel  "  at  their  head.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  included  among  the 
Pauline  epistles,  though  Hippolytus  uses  it  not  in- 
frequently; he  also  makes  use  of  II  Peter  and 
probably  of  James.  Only  grace  bestows  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures,  much  in  which  is  sealed, 
as  to  the  devil,  so  to  unbelievers.  The  personal 
distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Logos  is 
defended  against  Sabellius  and  Calixtus,  as  still 
earUer  against  Noetus;  but  Hippolytus  repudiates 
the  reproach  of  ditheism — the  one  God  reveals  him- 
self in  two  persons,  to  whom  the  Spirit  is  added  as 
a  third,  although  no  clear  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  Logos  and  the  Spirit.  Insiglit  into  the 
manner  of  the  generation  of  the  Logos  is  not  per- 
mitted to  us.  But,  though  always  the  jwrfect 
Logos,  he  is  not  the  perfect  Son  until,  clothed  with 
flesh  as  at  once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man, 
he  appears  in  the  world.    While  the  death  of  Christ 


is  of  special  significance  for  redemption,  HippoKytus 
lays  particular  emphasis  on  the  compktion  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  already  given  through  nature  and 
history,  but  especially  in  the  Law  and  the  Fropb- 
ets.    Men  are  now  enabled,  by  the  same  free  wifl 
with  which  they  sinned,  to  return  to  the  foDowing 
of  God,  and  by  their  good  works  to  win  heaven. 
The  Church  is  ''  the  sacred  assembly  of  those  who 
live  in  righteousness  .  .  .  the  spiritual  house  of 
God  .  .  .  rooted  in  Christ,"  who  sanctifies  all  that 
believe  in  him.    The  water  of  life  is  given  to  the 
thirsty  soul  first  in  baptism,  with  its  remission  of 
sins  and  clothing  with  the  Spirit;  in  the  Eucharist 
Christ's  body  and  blood  are  a  pledge  of  immortality. 
But  only  those  belong  to  the  Church  who  keep  the 
commandments;    all  others  are  "  deprived  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  "  driven  from  the  Church,"  or,  if 
they  belong  to  it  externally,  their  danmation  is  lU 
the  greater.    The  Church  suffers  not  less  from  un- 
worthy Christians  than  from  heretics.    Thus  Hip- 
polytus was  as  much  opposed  to  Calixtus  for  his 
lax  discipline  as  for  his  monarchianiiing  theology. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  approbation  of  asceticism  azid 
his  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom,  he  opposes  the  new 
precepts  of  the  Montanists,  especially  in  regard  to 
fasting.    Against  extravagant  eschatological  views 
also  he  takes  a  stand  in  the  interest  of  Ghxistisn 
sobriety.     In  opposition  to  Caius,  for  whom  "  the 
binding  of  the  strong  man  "  had  already  taken  plaoe, 
Hippolytus  sees  the  millennium  still  far  in  the  future, 
though  he  makes  the  point  that  for  the  individual 
the  hour  of  death  is  that  of  Christ's  advent.   But 
if  his  attitude  toward  this  whole  question  is  not 
that  of  a  later  age,  neither  is  it  quite  the  same  as 
that  of  Iremeus,  from  whose  primitive  realism  he 
makes   a   distinct   departure — thus,   as  in  other 
points  (e.g.,  his  attitude  toward  the  Roman  Em- 
pire), standing  at  a  turning-point  in  the(dogicaIand 
ecclesiastical  development.         (N.  Bonwetbcb.) 
Bibuography:   A  quite  complete  list  of  Utenture  is  0^ 
in  ANF,  BiblioKraphy,  pp.  55-5S.     The  0p«r8  were  ed- 
ited by  J.  A.  Fabricius  in  Greek  and  Latin,  2  vote.,  H»b»- 
burg,  1716-18;   by  A.  Gallandius.  in  BiUialheea  vderm 
patrum,  ii.  409-530,  14  vola.,  Venice,  1765-81;  in  «f^' 
X.;   in  Greek  by  P.  de  Lagarde,  Leipno,  1858.    Ed»^ 
of  the  Philoaophumena  are  by  E.  Miller.  Oxfofd,  1»JJ; 
L.  Duncker  and  F.  G.  Schneidewin,   Gfittingen,  l85»-*j 
and  P.  Cniice,  Paris,  1861.     Eng.  transl.  ia  to  be  foijDfl 
in  ANF,  V.  9-258.     Consult:  C.  K.  J.  Bunaen.  HifP^ 
and  his  Age,  4  vola.,  London.  1852;  J.  J.  I.  von  D6ll«««J' 
Ilippolyt  und  KaUUtut,  Regennburg,  1853,  En«.  te»n*j 
Edinburgh,  1876  (from  the  Roman  Catholic  rtwidpoy^ 
W.  E.  Taylor,  Hippolytus  and  the  Chrittian  Chfth  J JT 
3d  Century,  London.  1853  (opposes  Ddllinger);  ^-  ^?JJ 
mar,  Hippolytus  und  die  rdmisdten  Zeitgenotse^^^ 
1855;   O.  Bardenhewer,  De»  heilioen  Hippaiytt  .  .  •  ^^ 
mentar  turn  .  .  .  Daniel,  Freiburg,  1877;  C.  Word«w<*2fc 


St.  Hippolytus  and  ths  Churdi  of  Rome^  ^^'^.  }S^ 

of 

/^ 
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1889;    J.  B.  Lightfoot,  SL  Clement  of  Rome,  ii.  317-4^J 


G.  Salmon,  in  Hermathena,  v  (1885),  389  sqq.,  Tiii  ^^^  A 
161  sqq.;  J.  H.  Kennedy.  Part  of  the  Commentary  ^'  Ar- 
Hippolytus  on  Daniel,  Dublin,  1888;  E.  Erbea.  in  ^fj^ 
bUcher  fOr  protestanHsehe  Theologie,  xi\  (1888),  W^-^^ 


London,  1890;  G.  Picker.  Studien  eur  HippolvtnsfriU^ 
Leipsic,  1893;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch.  in  OGA,  1894,  pp.  7/^ 
sqq.;  W.  Bou.<(8et,  Der  Antichrist  in  der  Ueberlieferung  4^ 
Judentums,  des  Neuen  Testaments  und  der  aUen  Kvnkf* 
Gotiingeu,  1895;  W.  Ricdel.  Die  Kirchenrechtsnudlen  det 
Patriarchate  Alexandrien,  Leipsic,  1900;  K  J.  Neumann, 
Hippolytus  von  Rom  in  seiner  Stellung  tu  Stoat  und  KirAt^ 
ib.  1901;  A.  d'Albs,  La  Thfohgie  de  S,  Hippolyte,  Paris. 
1906.     In  TU  the  following  important  contributions  wn 
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available:  H.  St&heliD,  0noati9cke  Quelien  UippalyU,  and 
A.  Harnack,  DU  Owynn'achen  Fragmente,  vi.  3,  1801; 
H.  Achelifl,  Canone$  Hippolyti,  vi.  4.  1891;  G.  N.  Boq- 
wetach,  Studien  zu  den  Kommentaren  HippolyU,  xvi.  2, 
1897,  rxiii.,  1903;  idem.  Die  unter  HippolyU  Namen 
aberlieferte  Schrift  **  Ud>er  den  Olauben,"  Leipsic.  1907. 
and  the  numbera  named  in  the  text,  §  3;  H.  Aohelis, 
UippolyMudien,  xvi.  4,  1897;  A.  Bauer,  Die  Chronik 
dee  Uippolytot,  xxix.  1,  1905.  Consult  aleo:  Ceillier, 
Auieura  eacrie,  i.  607-642;  Harnack,  Litteratur,  i.  605- 
646  et  paaaim,  ii.  2,  pp.  209-256  et  passim;  A.  R6- 
villa,  in  Revue  dee  deux  mondee,  Ivii.  892-924;  Nean- 
der.  Chrietian  Church,  i.  681-683;  Sohaff,  Chrietian  Churdi, 
ii.  757-774  et  passim;  Moeller,  Chrietian  Church,  i.  201- 
202;  KrOger,  Hietory,  PP.  321-344;  /CL,  vi.  12-21;  DCB, 
iii.  85-105,  cf.  i.  506-509. 

HIPPOLTTUS,  SAINT,  BROTHERS  or  HOS- 
PITALERS OF:  A  Roman  Catholic  congregation 
established  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  Bernardino 
Alvarez  in  1585.  They  were  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  a  hospital  erected  in  Mexico  by  Alvarez  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Hippolytus,  whence  their  name — 
in  its  full  form  "  Brothers  of  Christian  Love  of  St. 
Hippolytus "  (officially,  Congregatio  fratrum  S. 
Hippolyti).  The  members  of  the  congregation 
formed  a  monastic  body  with  a  constitution  drawn 
up  by  their  founder  and  approved  by  Sixtus  V. 
The  only  vows  were  those  of  poverty  and  Christian 
love,  and  each  brother  might  leave  the  order  at 
will.  The  superior  was  termed  "  Major  "  and  was 
elected  by  the  twenty  oldest  brothers.  The  order 
increased  steadily,  but  the  privilege  of  resignation 
led  to  such  disorganization  that  Clement  VIIL,  by 
a  brief  of  Nov.  1,  1594,  bound  the  brothers  to  per- 
petual obedience  and  hospitality.  Even  this  fa^ed 
in  its  object,  however,  and  in  1700  the  procurator- 
general,  Juan  Cabrera,  sought  to  introduce  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine.  Innocent  XII.  refused  to 
permit  this,  but  obliged  the  brothers  to  take  the 
vow  of  chastity  in  addition  to  those  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  hospitality.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Clement  XI.  conferred  on 
them  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders.  They 
were  absorbed  later  in  the  Brothers  of  Charity, 
although  they  retained  their  distinctive  brown 
habit.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

BmmuoanAPBY:    Helyot,  Ordree  monoBtiquee,  iv.  147  sqq.; 

Heimbueher,  Orden  und  Konf/regationen,  ii.  253;  KL,  vii. 

IMQ. 

HIRAM  (Hebr.  Hiramf  Hirom;  cf.  Ass3rr.   Hi- 

rnsmmu,  Huram;   in  Phenician  inscriptions,  Hrm): 

A.    long  of  Tyre  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with 

DAvid  and  Solomon  and  of  a  Tynan  metal-worker 

^X   Kin09i  vii.).    The  name  is  probably  an  abbrevia- 

tiofn  of  Al^i-ram  ("  My  brother  [i.e.,  God]  is  sub- 

Hjcxm").    King  Hiram  of  Tyre,  the  dates  of  whose 

veifin  can  not  be  exactly  determined,  was  one  of  the 

naoat  famous  kings  of  Phenicia.    Josephus  (Ant. 

VJOl.,  V.  3  and  Apictif  i.  17-18)  gives  extracts  from 

Wffwander  and  Dius,  who  used  older  Phenician 

KniroeB.    Syncellus  and  Eusebius  derived  their  in- 

^^vnuition  from  Josephus.    Later  mythical  tales  in 

^  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  from  Chstus, 

'^^^^hilus,  and  Eupolemus,  are  of  little  value. 

According  to  Menander  and  Dius,  Hiram  the  son 

of  Abibal,  during  his  reign  of  thirty-four  years  (he 

died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four)  enlarged  and  embel- 

liihed  his  capital,  erecting  on  the  eastern  side  of 

ibfi  idaod  a  new  part  of  the  city.    He  caused  the 


Tynan  sanctuaries  to  be  covered  with  a  roofing  of 
cedar  from  the  woods  of  Lebanon  and  erected  a 
much  admired  golden  column  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  "  Olympian  Jupiter  "  (cf.  Herodotus,  ii.  44), 
i.e.,  Baal  the  god  of  heaven  (cf .  Eusebius,  PrcBparatio 
evangelica,  ix.  34).  His  foreign  policy  was  emi- 
nently resourceful  and  energetic.  By  a  war  he 
forced  the  inhabitants  of  (>yprus  to  resume  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  which  they  had  refused  and 
maintained  the  hegemony  of  Tyre  over  Phenicia 
and  the  colonies. 

Hiram  put  himself  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Israel  under  David  and  Solomon 
(cf.  II  Sam.  V.  11,  I  Kings  v.  12  with  II  Chron. 
ii.  3).  This,  however,  occasions  a  chronological 
difficulty.  According  to  I  Kings  ix.  10,  Hiram 
lived  twenty-four  years  after  the  accession  of  Solo- 
mon; therefore,  according  to  Menander,  who  says 
that  he  reigned  thirty-four  years,  he  can  have  ruled 
only  during  the  last  years  of  David's  reign.  This 
period  would  be  still  further  restricted  by  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  that  the  building  of  the  temple 
began  only  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Hiram's  reign 
{Ant.  VIII.,  iii.  1;  Apion,  i.  18,  5),  according  to 
which  Hiram  reigned  only  seven  or  eight  years  con- 
temporaneously with  David.  That  David  began 
the  building  of  his  palace  only  at  a  late  period  is 
contrary  to  II  Sam.  vii.  2,  according  to  which  the 
palace  was  completed  before  Solomon's  birth. 
Either  the  account  of  Menander  must  be  rejected, 
and  to  King  Hiram  a  longer  life  and  reign  be 
ascribed,  or  the  identity  of  the  friend  of  David  with 
the  friend  of  Solomon  must  be  denied,  in  which  case 
the  Biblical  account  has  confused  the  famous 
Hiram  with  a  less  known  king  in  the  time  of  David, 
unless,  as  is  possible,  all  the  Tyrian  kings  bore  the 
same  name  [or  used  it  as  a  title]. 

II  Sam.  V.  11-12  discloses  that  the  Tyrian  king 
sought  David's  friendship  for  political  and  com- 
mercial reasons.  For  the  building  of  the  palace  in 
Jerusalem  he  placed  at  David's  disposal  timber  and 
workmen,  which  David  accepted  on  account  of 
the  superiority  of  Phenician  workmanship.  For  the 
same  reason  Solomon  was  eager  to  maintain  the 
friendship  with  Hiram  and,  above  all,  to  secure 
his  aid  in  the  building  of  the  temple.  Hiram,  on  his 
part,  responded  willingly  to  Solomon's  overtures 
and  promised  to  furnish  the  necessary  persons  and 
materials  for  the  enterprise,  in  return  for  which 
Solomon  provided  the  lyrian  court  with  grain,  oil, 
and  wine.  Hiram  also  sent  to  Jerusalem  a  clever 
metal-worker  whose  name  also  was  Hiram  (accord- 
ing to  II  Chron.  ii.  13,  Huram-abi),  who  was  the  son 
of  a  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  and  of  a  Tyrian 
father.  To  this  artist  are  ascribed  the  brazen  mas- 
terpieces of  the  temple.  In  addition  King  Hiram 
furnished  a  considerable  amount  of  gold,  in  exchange 
for  which  Solomon  later  assigned  (I  Kings  ix.  10 
sqq.)  twenty  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naphtali, 
where  dwelt  a  population  principally  composed  of 
heathens.  The  aid  he  gave  in  the  voyages  to  Ophir 
(q.v.),  for  which  he  sent  carpenters  and  seamen 
(I  Kings  ix.  26  sqq.,  x.  11,  22),  was  the  result  of 
careful  prevision,  since  from  his  use  of  the  harbor 
of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  Israel,  he  gained  no  little  profit. 
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Later  tradition  asserts  that  Solomon  married  a 
daught-er  of  Hiram,  which  ia  not  improbable  con- 
Bidcring  the  close  relatbna  between  the  two  courts 
and  the  presence  of  SJdonians  in  the  harem  of  Solo- 
mon (I  King^  xi,  1,  5),  Other  legends  atxjut  Hiram 
are  given  by  F.  Movers  {Dk  Phonizier,  ii.  1,  Bonn, 
184 1 ,  pp.  338^-339).  His  son  Baleazar  succeeded  the 
great  king  on  the  throne.  Hi  ram  ^s  grave  is  shown  a 
little  to  the  southeast  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  containing 
an  immense  sarcophagus  which  bears  no  inscription 
and  offers  no  assurance  of  its  authenticity. 

A  second  Tynan  king  bearing  the  name  of  Hiram 
lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  reigned  twenty  years 
(55 1-532 f  B.C.)  according  to  Menander  (in  Joae- 
phus,  ApuMt  L  21 ;  ef.  Herodotus,  vii.  98;  Movers, 
ut  sup.,  ii.,pp.  466-467), 

The  name  Huram  was  borne  also  by  a  Levite, 
I  Chron.  viii.  6.  C,  von  Orelu. 

BiSLiooii^pfiT:  Bendes  the  works  and  naurcen  miiir^ted  in 
the  teiiit  iLiid  the  ODitimetit&i'ieii  oa  the  Beriptur&l  imB:)iaK«H 
and  th«  appropriate  pactioaa  in  the  works  on  the  biftory 
of  Utfte],  can^tt:  Gie«ebmcht,  in  ZATW,  lEBl,  pp.  23^ 
240  (on  9uT&iQ-&bi):  E.  Fjotechmann,  GeKJkiehte  der 
PhUnixia-,  pp.  294-207,  BatJin,  1889 J  L,  B.  Paton,  Earljf 
Hitk  of  SjflHM  and  Palestine,  New  York,  1001;  DB,  ii. 
388-390;   EB,  u.  2073-74i  JE,  vl  40&H06. 

KIRSCH,  EMIL  G0STAV:  Jewish  rabbi;  b.  at 
Luxemburg,  Germany,  May  22,  ISS2,  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (B,A,, 
1872),  the  universitiea  of  Berliu  (1872-76)  and 
LeJpeic  (Ph,D.,  1S76),  and  the  Hochaehule  ftir  die 
Wiseenscliaft  des  Judentiima,  Berlin  (1872-76), 
Returning  to  the  United  Btates,  he  was  rabbi  of 
Har  Sinai  Congregation,  Baltimore,  Md»  (1877-78), 
and  Adas  Israel  Congregation ^  Louisville,  Ky, 
(1878-80),  and  since  1880  has  basn  rtibbi  of  Sinai 
Congregation^  Chicago,  He  has  been  profensor  of 
rabbinical  literature  and  pliilosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  etneo  1892,  and  In  1902  was  Percy 
Turn  bull  Lecturer  in  Johns  Hopkins  University*  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  JeTftish  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  Chicjigo,  the  Aa^oclaied  Jewi^ih  Charities, 
the  Civic  Federation,  and  other  similar  movements. 
He  is  well  known  as  an  onitor^  and  in  theology  be- 
longs to  the  advanced  wing;  of  RefomK*d  Jmbism*  He 
has  edited  D^  Zeiitjeist  (Mlwaukcc,  IS^SfJ^Sli);  //p- 
braica  (in  eollabomtion  witli  W.  R,  und  li.F,  Hnrpt  r 
and  L  M.  Price,  (.'hicago,  1802^1)5);  Th£  Hilormpr 
(New  York,  lJ>8tJ^f>2);  and  The  Reform  Adwrnle 
(Chicago,  since  1892);  bf»sidcs  hang  editor  of  the 
Biblical  department  of  The  Jmtn^h  Encyclopedia. 

HHlSCHAtT  (HIRSAU);    A  Bcrn^Iictine  monas- 
tery, once  famouRT  now  in  ruins,  in  the  lilack  For- 
est  distnct  of  Wurttembcrg,  2  m.  n*  of  Culw.     For 
its  reputed  foundntion  in  <345,  by  a  widow  Helicenaf 
them  is   no  evidence   prirjr  to  a  C»er- 
Earlier      man  document  of  loH4*    Opinion*!  are 
History,      iitso  at  variance  on  the  second   found- 
Abbot       in^  of  the  momistcry  in  H'^iO;   but  it  iri 
William     crroneouFt  to  deny  Hie   exi?itence  of  a 
and  his      monastery  at   Ifirschuu  Ik- fore    IOOhi, 
Reform,     ninco  the  fact  is  attested  by  the  im- 
perial brief  of  sanction,  dated  Oct.  9, 
1075.  by  the  papal  bull  of  Frl.>an  H.,  Mi^r,  8,  1(195, 
and   by   the   IlirHchiiu   Trad'dlom'nkodei  :  antl   be- 
cause  excavationji   ma<le   in    1S92   discovered   the 
fomtdatbu-walLs  of  a  ehureb  traceable  to  the  Cari^- 


lingian  era.    Of  thifi  foundation,,  however,  nothing 
is  known  except  that  Count  Erlafiid  of  Calw,  in 
BZ%  built  a  church  in  honor  of  St.  Feter  and  tlii 
Armenian  bishop  Aureliys  (d.  383),  and  filled  tiifi 
monastery    with    monks    from    Fulda.     The   oev 
founding  of  the  monastery  emanated  from  a  visit 
of  Pope  Leo  IX.,  in  1049,  to  hk  nephew,  Count 
Adalbert  IL  of  Calw.     In  1065    the  first  moda 
arrived  from  Einjsiedehi,  with  Abbot  Fi^erick  aa 
superior,  who,  in  1069  was  deposed  by  Count  Adal- 
bert upon  accusations  by  the  monks.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  (106&-91),  who  had  acquired  a 
scholastic  education  in  the  monaatefy  of  St,  Emnie- 
ram  at  Regensburg.  His  foremost  aim  at  HiiadiEU 
was  to  emancipate  the  monastery  from  the  f*tr 
ronage  of  Count  Adalbert,  and  change  the  latter'i 
relation    to   it    into   one   purely  protective.     He 
gained  both  points  in  1075,    Thoroughly  eon^ineed 
of  the  need  of  a  reform  of  tlie  Benedictine  Order  in 
Germany,  William  devised  his  €onMiil%diime&  Uit^ 
mugimses  after  the  pattern  of  the  Cluniae  inrtitw- 
tiotis.    With  the  new  monastic  customs  the  moaia 
now  wore  white  robes,  and  instead  of  the  old  upper 
cloak  (the  euculla),  they  donned  the  Cluny  ftoom, 
a  woolen  garment  with  wide  sleeves,  and,  under  it, 
a  second  garment,  t  he  ancient  ^mptdart.    Far  the 
severe  winters  of  the  Black  Forest,  William  iuUij- 
duecd  the  Mamineum,  a  woolen  shirt,  and  tbe  jsdii- 
cinm,  a  aheepakin^  worn  under  the  outer  gsJioeDt^ 
The  monks  also  wore  breeclies  (Jemoralia).    The 
broad  tonsure,  as  in  vogue  at  Oimy,  distinguidbed 
the  Hirschau  monks  from  the  unreformed  Bene- 
dict incs.    Strict  silence  waa  obaeired  in  the  cIchs- 
ter,    William  also  appUed  himself  to  the  orgwiiia- 
tion  of  lay  brothers,  who  lived  under  the  orcrsigfat 
of  a  special  master f  and  were  subject  to  the  doiar 
tral     discipline    except    that    they    obflerved  an 
nbridged  oOice.     The  reform  was  not  restricted  ta 
Hirsehau.     Along  with  the  Swabtan  monasteiy  of 
St.  BLosien,  Hirschau  became  a  center  of  tiionastic 
a-fonn,  and  many  moniwstcriea  were  founded  u  olf- 
fihoots  from  Hirsehau,  or  furnished  'with  monk*  ^» 
abbots  or  rccoiL'^tructcd   by   it.     Biijhop  Otto  of 
Biimber^  reformed  the  monaatericfi  of  hb  diotf* 
with  monks  of  Hirscliau,     The  Ctm^suetudinei  Hir- 
sauf/kmcH  were  widely  introduced  throu|rb  nortb- 
ern  (Jcrmany.     Yet  William  did  not  succeed  in  e- 
tablishing  upon  German  soil  a  congregatioD  aft^r 
the  type  of  Chmy.     The  sole  bond  of  uaidn  t\aX 
endured   permimently  waa  that   of  the  ccsEfrster- 
niticH,  by  means  of  wliich  jiersons  piedpd  tbea- 
Hclvcs  to  common  prayer  for  living  and  deceasw 
members  of  the  KC^'cral  monasteries. 

WiHiiim  of  liirachiui  was  abo  concerned  in  tbt 
conflict  betwexm  emi»eror  and  pojM>.     He  beloag^ 
tci  the  most  loyal  adherents  of  the  Gregorian  party 
of  Germany.     likely  enough,  be  hsA 
His  Part    been  won  over   to  Gregory -s  cause  oo 
in  the      the  occasion  of  his  visit    to  Home  iQ 
Contest     1075.     In    1077   the    opposition  kinft 
between    Rudolph     of     Rhelnfeldon,      was    at 
Emperor    Hin^cliau;    and   in  lUSl   Gregory  Ylt 
and  Pope,   turned  to  Bishop  Altmann    of  Pasaau 
(q.v.)    and    Wtlllam    of    Hirschau,  to 
promote  the  election  of  a  king  devoted  to  the  Apoa- 
tolk  i^QB.    The  titrictly  moral  and  zealously  devout 
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abbot  was  moved  to  side  with  Gregory  by  interest 
in  church  reform  and  in  the  battle  against  licen- 
tiousness and  simony,  not  because  he  desired  the 
empire  to  be  subjected  to  the  world-rule  of  the  pa- 
pacy. Accordingly  he  did  not  hesitate,  in  a  letter 
to  the  opposition  king,  Hermann  of  Luxemburg,  to 
reproach  in  the  severest  terms  the  antiimperial 
bishops  of  Saxony,  who  were  allied  with  the  pope 
for  political  interests,  on  account  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical deportment,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
reformatory  requirements. 

No  sooner  was  Abbot  William  dead  than  ^the  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  influence  of  Hirschau  be- 
gan to  decline.     His  successor,   Gebhard    (1091- 
1105),     completely     abandoned     the 
Decline      thought  of  establishing  a  congrega- 
after        tion;   and  Hirschau  now  ceased  to  be 
William's    the  opposition's  headquarters  in  the 
Death.      investiture  strife.    Gebhard  (d.  1107) 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  V.  the  diocese  of  Speyer,  and  achieved 
a  bad  repute  as  bishop  on  account  of  his  treatment 
of  the  dead  body  of  the  banished  emperor,  Henry 
IV.    The  period  of  the  monastery's  moral  and  eco- 
n<»nic  degeneracy  began  after  the  death  of  Abbot 
Mangold  (1157-65).     In  1215   Emperor  Frederick 
II.   assumed  the  patronal  administration  of  the 
monastery,  which  was  vested  thenceforth  in  the 
reigning  emperor. 

Not  untU  Abbot  Wolfram's  day  (1428-60)  was 
Hirschau  revived  by  his  introduction  of  the  Burs- 
felde    niles  (see   Bursfeldb,  Congre- 
Second    gation  of)  in  1457.    The  monastery 
Period  of  now  enjoyed  a  second  season  of  pros- 
Prosperity,  perity,  until  in  1534  it  was  reformed 
The  Prot-  along  Protestant  lines;  when,  as  during 
estant     the  times  of  Abbot  William,  it  again 
Refonna-  sent   its    reforming    colonies    to  other 
tion.       monasteries.    Abbot  John  II.  (1524-56) 
suffered  in  the  Peasants'  War,  in  1525, 
when  the  monastery  was  stormed  and  severely 
damaged.    The   same   abbot   had   to   endure   an 
Evangelical  "  reading-master,"  sent  to  Hirschau  in 
1535,  the  same  as  to  other  monasteries.    After  proc- 
lamation of  the  Interim  (July  22,  1548)   Roman 
monks  again  returned;    but  after  the  victory  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony  over  the  emperor,  Duke  Chris- 
topher, on  June  11,  1552,  gave  orders  to  his  abbots 
forbidding  the  reception  of  novices,  and  prohibiting 
Roman  worship.    By  his  monastery  decree  in  1556, 
he  instituted  at  Hirschau  one  of  the  four  higher 
doister  schools  of  his  territory,  for  the  education  of 
Evangelical  clergymen. 

In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  monastery  was  oc- 
cupied, in  1630,  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  the 
Protestant   abbot,    Albrecht    Bauhof, 
Later       had  to  yield.    From  1630  to  1631  the 
History,    monastery  was  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  abbot,  Andreas    Geist; 
and  after  the  battle  near  Ndrdlingen,  in  1634,  the 
Gatholics  were   able  to  hold  the  monastery  till 
1648.     The  last  of  the  C^atholic  abbots,  Wunibald 
ZQrcher  (1637-48),  refused  to  acknowledge  the  duke 
of  Wtkrttemberg  as  territorial  sovereign,  and  claimed 
for  his  monastery  immediate  dependency  on  the 
empire.    From  the  P^ace  of  Westphalia    (1648) 


Hirschau  fulfilled  its  new  and  richly  favored  ap- 
pointment as  Evangelical  cloister  school  till,  on 
Sept.  20,  1692,  the  French  general,  Melac,  burned 
the  buildings.  The  cloister  school  was  thereupon 
removed  to  Denkendorf.  Only  the  transept  of  the 
monastery,  a  tower  of  St.  Peter's  Church  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  built  in 
1516  are  still  preserved.  G.  Gr^tzmacher. 

Bibuoqrapht:  Sources  are:  Haymo,  Vita  of  the  Abbot 
WiUielm  of  Hirschau,  ed.  W.  Wattenbach,  in  MOH,  Script, 
xil  (1856),  209-225;  Hiat  moruuterii  HvrBougienaia,  ed. 
G.  Waits,  in  MGH,  ScHpt.,  xiv  (1883),  254-265;  Con- 
•tituUonea  et  consuehtdine»  monadujrum  Hir§auoienaiumt 
in  Hergott,  Vetua  diaciplina  numaatica,  pp.  37-132,  Paris, 
1726;  J.  Trithemius,  Ckronican  inaione  Hiraaugienae, 
Basel,  1550;  AnnaUa  Hiraauoienaea,  2  vols..  St.  Gall. 
1600.  Consult:  M.  Kerker,  Wilhelm  der  Selioe,  Ahi  mu 
Hirachau,  TObingen,  1863;  C.  D.  Christoiann,  GtachichU 
dea  Kloatera  Hirachau,  ib.  1782;  B.  Albers.  Hirachau  und 
aeine  OrUndunoen,  Freiburg,  1837;  F.  Steck,  Daa  Kloater 
Hira<Juiu,  Calw,  1844;  A.  Helmsddrfer,  Foradtungen  nir 
GeadiichU  dea  .  ,  ,  WUhelma  von  Hiraehau,  Gdttingen, 
1874;  P.  Giseke,  Au^eituno  der  Hirachavr-Regtl,  Halle, 
1877;  idem,  Die  Hirachauer  wdhrend  dea  Inveatiharaireilea, 
Gotha,  1883;  P.  F.  St&lin.  Geachichte  WiirUemberoa,  i.  1- 
2,  Gotha,  1882-87;  K.  Klaiber,  Kloater  Htradiau,  TO- 
bingen,  1886;  M.  Witten,  Der  aelioe  Wilhelm  Abt  von 
Hirachau,  Bonn,  1800;  D.  Hafner.  in  Studien  und  Mittei- 
lungen  aua  den  Benediktiner-  und  Ciateraienaerorden,  zii. 
244  sqq.,  xiii.  64  sqq.,  xiv.  74  sqq.,  xv.  82  sqq.,  xv.  54 
sqq.;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  500.  801,  iii.  380,  813.  866  sqq. 

HIRSCHE,  GEORG  KARL:  German  Lutheran 
divine;  b.  at  Brunswick  April  19, 1816;  d.  at  Ham- 
burg July  23,  1892.  He  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
legium Carolinum  in  Brunswick,  then  at  Gdttingen 
(1833-36).  He  studied  under  Lticke  at  Gdttingen 
and  was  greatly  influenced  by  him;  he  also  heard 
Erdmann  lecture  on  philosophy  at  Berlin  (1836). 
In  Nov.,  1836,  he  took  his  first  examination  in  the- 
ology at  Wolfenblittel,  and  his  second  in  Aug., 
1840.  Hirsche  taught  in  the  public  school  at  Holz- 
minden  (1841-46),  and  in  Oct.,  1846,  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  Marienkirche  at  OsnabrQck.  The 
choice  was  not  approved  by  the  government  but, 
after  tedious  negotiations,  it  was  confirmed  in  1848. 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  an  ecclesiastical  councilor 
to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  which  office  he  held  imtil 
1863,  when  he  again  entered  the  ministry  at  Ham- 
burg, being  chosen  pastor  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Church 
there.  He  held  this  position  until  a  few  months 
before  his  death. 

During  his  pastorate  at  Hamburg  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  study  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  his 
book  De  imitaiione  Christi.  These  labors  have 
made  him  known  both  to  Protestants  .and  Roman 
Catholics.  His  purpose  was  a  double  one:  to  re- 
store the  "  Imitation  of  Christ "  to  its  original  form 
and  secondly  to  prove  that  Thomas  k  Kempis 
was  the  author  of  the  book.  He  succeeded  in  both 
these  aims.  He  discovered  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  library  at  Brussels  that  the  original  form  of  the 
book  must  have  been  in  meter  and  rime.  He 
then  hunted  through  the  other  works  of  Thomas 
and  the  related  literature  in  order  to  discover  the 
thoughts  which  were  peculiar  to  Thomas.  This 
led  him  to  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.),  the  results  of 
which  he  published  in  the  Herzog  RE  (2d  cd.,  ii. 
678-760).  He  drew  from  these  investigations  the 
conclusion  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
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can  not  be  regarde<i  aa  forerunners  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Ilia  studiea  on  Thomas  he  gave  to  the  world 
in  his  ProkgoTTiena  &u  eincr  neuen  Ausgahe  der  Imi- 
imio  Christi  (3  vols.,  B€rlin,  1873-94),  and  in  his 
edition  of  the  De  im^^ume  Christi  (1874), 

Cabl  BsnTiiEAtr. 
BiBLiO0BJ.pnT;  ADB,  I  364-^65. 

HIRSCHER,  JOHAKK  BAPTIST:  German  Ro 
m^m  Catholic;  b,  at  Alt^rgarten,  near  Ravensburg 
(22  m*  e.n.e*  of  Constance),  Upper  Swabia,  Jan.  20^ 
1788;  d.  at  Freiburg  Sept.  4,  1865.  He  studied  at 
Freiburg,  and  from  1812  to  1817  oiBciated  ajs  tutor 
at  EUwangen  and  Rottweil.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  profeesor  of  moral  and  pastoral 
theology  at  the  Univensity  of  Tilbingen,  and  in 
1834  he  was  called  to  Freiburg  to  fill  a  similar 
office,  which  he  held  mitil  18G3.  In  1839  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  cathednd  chapter  of 
the  archdioceso  of  Freiburg,  His  w^orks  include: 
ChritUiche  Moral  oh  Lehre  von  der  Vemnrklichung 
dm  goUlichen  Rekhs  m  d^  McmchhtU  (TQbingen, 
1835);  Dw  Gtschichie  Jem  {1S39);  BeUrdge  zur 
Homiietik  und  Katechetik  (1852);  Das  Le5en  Marid 
(Freiburg,  1854);  and  Die  HaupM^cke  des  chrUt- 
lichen  Giaubem  (Ttibtngen,  1857).  Prior  to  and 
during  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Baden.  His  wri- 
tings favored  the  introduction  of  certain  clianges, 
such  as  the  admission  of  lay  members  to  diocesan 
synods.  His  Er^rierungen  i^ber  die  ^osaen  re- 
liguJsen  Fragen  der  Gegenwari  (3  vob.,  Freiburg, 
1845-55)  and  Die  kxTcfUichen  Zustdnde  der  Gegen- 
wart  (Tubingen*  1840),  atie  the  most  important  of 
his  writings  of  this  period.  (C.  WEizsACKEnt') 
BiBUOoaAntt:    TQS,  1865.  pp.  208  aqq.;    F.  yon  W^ch. 

BaditiA^  Biographiecn^  2  vdIji,,  Uannstadt,  187fi» 

HBTORICAL  BIBLES,    See  Bibles,  Historical. 

HITCHCOCK,  ROSWELL  D WIGHT:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  East  Machias,  Me.,  Aug,  15,  1817;  d. 
at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  June  16,  1887.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Amherst  (B.A.,  18343),  and  after  teaching 
for  two  years  (1835-38)  and  studying  in  Andovcr 
Theological  Seminary  for  a  year  (1838-39),  was  a 
tutor  in  Amherst  College  from  1839  to  1842.  In 
1844-45  he  was  in  charge  of  a  eimrch  at  Watcr- 
ville,  Me.,  and  from  the  latter  year  until  1852  w^as 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Exe* 
ter,  N.  H.J  studying  theology  at  Halle  and  Berlin 
in  1847-18.  He  was  then  professor  of  natural  and 
revealed  reUgion  in  Bowdoin  College  from  1852  to 
1855,  when  he  w*as  appointed  professor  of  church 
history  in  Union  Theological  luminary.  This  po- 
iition  he  held  aft^r  1880  after  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  same  institution.  In  addition  to 
editing  The  American  Theological  Rer^iew  from  1863 
to  1870;  Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise  (in  collabora- 
tion ^-ith  Z.  Eddy  and  R  Sclmflf,  New  York,  1874); 
The  Teaching  of  the  Twelm  Apostles  (in  collabora- 
tion with  F  Brown,  1SS4);  and  Carmina  Sanc- 
torum (in  coUabomtioa  with  Z-  Eddy  and  L.  W. 
Mudgp,  1885),  he  wrote  Life  of  Edward  Rabin ficm 
(New  York,  1803);  Complete  Analysis  of  the  Holy 
Bible  (1869  which  supersetles  West's  w*ork  on 
the   subject) ;    8ocialkni    (1^79) ;    and  the    pos- 


thumous Eternal  Alrniemmd  (a   collection  of  bw^ 

mons,  1888). 

HITTITES,  THE. 

KRyptian  Acoounbi  (i  1). 

Aneyriati  Notioes  i%  2). 

Biblical  Mention  (ft  3). 

Hittite  Monuments  t|  4). 

Atuinipted  Decipherment  of  laBcrtp^ons  (|  5). 

The  People  (i  fl). 

TlMiii:  "  Empire  "  ;  lDflyene«  ct&  Culiiira  (|  7>. 

The  Hittites  (Hebr.  Ha-^iUi,  JSiUim,  Septuagiiii 
Chetiaioi,  Egyptian  ^at4X,  Assyr,  JfToili,  ^^e)  were 
a  people  of  disputed  ethnological  aflSliationa  wboae 
traces  have  been  found  over  the  territory  lying 
between  the  western  boundary  of  Assfyria  and  the 
^gean  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Egyptian  border.  Present  mt«fest 
centers  in  two  pointJ3,  historic  and  apologetic.  The 
decipherment  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions and  documents  and  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  monuments  and  inacriptioiai, 
no  doubt  correctly  attributed  to  this  people,  have 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  an  "  empire  *'  or  an  aggi^ 
gat  ion  of  kingdoms  to  which  the  name  Hittite  is 
assigned.  The  apologetic  interest  b  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  a  few  critics  were  diapoaed 
rashly  to  question  the  existence  of  such  a  people  sji 
was  indicated  in  the  BibUcal  texts. 

Thothmea  III.  (c.  1500  b.c?)  mentions  the  Hit- 
tit^fl  in  his  aimals  inscribed  at  Kamak  aa  paying 
tribute  to  him,  or  at  lea.st  as  sending  him  presents 
on  his  great  campaigns  which  took  him  as  far  as 
Mitanni  (see  AaeYEiA  VL,  2,  §  1),  and  bm  sending 
him  tribute  seven  years  later.  In  the 
1.  Egyptian  Amanm  Tablets    (q-v.)    they   appear 

Accounts,  making  their  way  aggressively  doivn 
throu^  Syria  and  Palestine.  Thoth- 
mes  IV.,  and  Amenophis  III.  and  IV,  were  frequently 
in  conflict  with  them.  Beti  I,  claimed  to  have  de^ 
feated  them  under  their  leader  Mutal,  son  of  Mulsar 
and  grandson  of  Saplil.  though  they  had  estabUsbed 
themselves  at  C^rchemish  and  at  Kadcsh  on  the 
Orontes.  Rameses  IL  was  in  serious  danger  from 
them  while  besieging  Kadeshi  and  Im  exploits  in 
extricating  himself  there  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
poem  of  Pentaur.  He  made  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  their  king  JJata-mr  (a  name  which  suggests, 
ungmmmatically,  **  Hittite  king  "  in  Assyrian),  sod 
of  MutaU  married  ^ata-sar^s  daughter,  and  Kadesh 
became  the  Hittite  frontier.  It  is  probable  that 
the  ext^jnsion  of  Hittite  power  to  the  south  was 
checked  at  this  time  not  more  by  the  Egyptians  tlmn 
by  the  people  kno^n  later  as  the  Philistines  (q.v,). 
Tlie  impression  given  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
i.s  that  of  a  unified  power ,  in  contradistinctian  to 
the  separate  states  which  appear  in  Assyrian  an- 
nate a  century  later,  though  this  may  be  due  t^  the 
uncertain  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Egyptians 
and  to  their  assuming  ettmic  af&nity  for  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  in  which  the  Hittites  were 
their  eliief  opponents. 

The  records  of  the  Assyrians  indicate  that  that 
power  came  into  contact  with  the  Hittites  about 
1400  B.C.,  if,  as  some  suppose,  Blitanni  was  a  Hittite 
state.  But  long  prior  to  this  there  appears  the 
phrase  ''  Land  of  the  Hittites  "  in  Babylonian  as* 
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tilogical  inscriptions   believed   to   belong  about 
XX)  B.C.    Mention  of  them  by  name  occurs  in  the 

annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (c.  1100 
(.Assyrian  b.c.)>  at  which  time  there  appears  to 
Roticts.     have  been  a  number  of  Hittite  states 

in  northern  Aramsa  and  Syria,  Kum- 
vJ^  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  2,  §  1 ;  3,  §  3)  being  the  limit 
estward  of  which  information  is  given  in  this 
tiroe  and  this  being  under  Hittite  control.  In  the 
nth  century  the  conquests  of  Asshumasirpal  sub- 
cted  Hittite  kingdoms  in  the  region  named,  as  did 
088  of  Shalmaneser  II.  Sargon  finally  overthrew 
8  Hittites  and  ended  their  career  in  the  east  by 
pturingCarchemish,  the  great  center  of  their  power 
tliat  r^on.  The  smn  of  the  notices  in  Egyptian 
d  Assyrian  moniunents  would  lead  then  to  two 
udusions.  The  first  is  that  the  Hittites  were  widely 
ittered  north  and  northwest  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
sir  southern  boundary  being  in  Palestine  at  least 
tar  south  as  Kadesh,  their  eastern  frontier  coin- 
ent  with  the  western  limits  of  Assyria,  and  their 
Item  limits  at  least  as  far  west  as  Kimunu)^ .  The 
ond  is  that  they  were  an  element  of  the  pre- 
braic  population  of  northern  Palestine. 
Viih  these  conclusions  the  scattered  notices  in 
Old  Testament  fully  agree,  except  that  they 
ry  the  Hittites  still  farther  south  to  Hebron. 

Gen.  X.  15  (J)  connects  them  with  the 
Biblical  Canaanites  as  of  Cushite  stock.  This 
Mention,    is  also  the  view  of  E  (Ex.  xxiii.  28, 

xxxiii.  2),  with  which  P  (Gen.  xxiii. 
>,  etc.,  XXV.  9,  xxvi.  34-35,  xxvii.  46,  xlix.  29) 
.  the  writers  closest  to  him  (Ezra  ix.  1-2;  Ezek. 
.  3)  fully  coincide,  and  also  R  and  D  in  the  Hex- 
ich  (Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3).  The  passages  in  Samuel 
;  Kings  and  their  parallels  in  Chronicles  reflect 
Hittites  either  as  an  absorbed  element  of  the 
»ulation  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  6;  II  Sam.  xi.,  xii.  9-10) 
IS  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  outside  Palestine 
[Qngps  X.  29,  xi.  1;  II  Kings  vii.  6). 
Tie  history  of  the  modem  discovery  of  Hittite 
luments  begins  with  1736.  when  Otter  found  at 
12  in  Asia  Minor  some  peculiar  hieroglyphic  in- 
ptions.  In  1812  Burckhardt  found  others  at 
math  in  Syria;  in  1834  Texier  discovered  still 
re  at  Bogfaazkeui  in  northern  Asia  Minor,  and 
851  Layard  found  some  Hittite  seals  at  Nineveh, 
ise  and  other  isolated  inscriptions  were  not  con- 
ted  until  1872,  when  W.  Wright  secured  the 
math  inscriptions  for  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
istantinople.  From  that  time  these  monu- 
its  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers 

from  near  the  iEgean  coast  of  Asia 
,  Hittite  Minor  along  the  old  roads  leading  to 
dtiments.  Cappadocia  and  to  Syria,  and  as  far 

east  as  Carchemish  and  to  the  south 
far  as  Babylon  (in  the  latter  place  being  of 
rae  spoils  of  war,  among  which  is  a  splendid 
ante  relief  of  the  Hittite  war-god  wielding  ham- 
r  and  lightning  bolts).  They  are  collected 
tly  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez  and  more  fully  in 
nerschmidt.  The  most  recent  researches  have 
n  conducted  by  Prof.  Hugo  Winckler  at  Bo- 
kKkeui,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1906-08,  one  result  of 
ich  has  been  the  recovery  of  a  large  number 
iocuments,  a  second  is  the  identification  of  Bo- 


ghazkeuiwith  Arzaba  (one  of  the  leading  Hittite 
cities  between  1500-1100  b.c),  and  a  third  is  the 
assurance  that  the  Hittites  formed  a  large  confed- 
eration of  states  under  the  leadership  of  a  single 
king.  The  inscriptions,  except  the  most  recent, 
are  in  relief,  not  incised,  thus  agreeing  in  form  with 
the  oldest  Aramean  inscriptions,  and  they  arc 
boustrophedon  (a  discovery  due  to  Dr.  W.  H. 
Ward  in  1873).  Their  age  is  placed  by  Jensen  be- 
tween 1300  and  550  B.C.  All  are  monolingual  so 
far  as  known,  except  that  called  the  boss  of  Tar- 
kondemos,  which  is  in  Hittite  and  Assyrian,  but 
is  so  brief  that  the  cuneiform  is  of  little  use  as  an 
aid  to  decipherment.  Two  of  the  Amama  Tab- 
lets are  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  may  be  Hittite. 

Since  these  inscriptions  are  not  in  any  strict 
sense  deciphered,  the  information  they  afford  is 
little,  apart  from  the  indications  their  situation  gives 
concerning  the  region  covered  by  Hittite  action. 
While  for  years  Professor  Sayce  has 
5.  Attempted  been  claiming  to  have  deciphered 
Decipher-    parts  of  them,  and  others,  as  Conder 

ment  of  and  Jensen,  make  Uke  claims,  except 
Inscriptions,  in  isolated  cases  no  one  of  these  con- 
cedes the  claim  of  the  others,  and  in 
general  the  assumed  decipherments  assign  the  lan- 
guage to  different  basal  stocks.  Ward  holds  the 
language  to  be  Turanian,  possibly  Ural-Altaic; 
Conder  declares  it  Ural-Altaic,  with  suggestions  of 
a  connection  with  the  Akkadian;  Campbell  masses 
under  the  name  Hittites  a  number  of  races  and 
tribes;  Hal^vy  thinks  he  has  proved  the  language 
to  be  Semitic;  Jensen  calls  it  "  proto-Armenian," 
i.e.,  Indo-Germanic,  and  in  his  ''  decipherment  ** 
attempts  to  make  out  a  connection  with  the  Ar- 
menian (of  which  he  naively  acknowledges  that  he 
knows  Uttle),  and  charges  his  predecessors  in  the 
attempt  to  read  the  inscriptions  with  "  wild  logic," 
a  charge  which  Messerschmidt  retorts  upon  him 
with  many  exclamation-marks.  Thus  the  Hittite 
people  and  language  have  been  connected  with 
both  of  the  great  families  of  nations  and  with  the 
Turanian  group,  a  fact  which  speaks  eloquently  of 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  still  lies.  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  in  1906  made  the  candid  statement 
that  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  is  yet  unao- 
complished.  While  shrewd  deductions  have  been 
made,  a  few  names  read  with  general  agreement, 
and  in  several  cases,  probably,  fairly  close  approach 
to  the  meaning  has  been  gained,  these  facts  do  not 
contradict  the  statement  that  the  Hittite  script  is 
still  a  puzzle  for  the  solution  of  which  adequate 
material  and  clear  clues  have  till  the  present  been 
lacking.  It  now  seems  possible,  however,  with  the 
very  abundant  material  recovered  from  Boghaz- 
keui,  including  treaties  between  the  Hittites  and 
the  Mitanni,  that  a  solution  of  the  vexed  problems 
will  be  reached.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
group  of  Indian  deities  is  appealed  to  in  the  trea- 
ties referred  to,  the  names  Ifitra,  Indra,  Varuna, 
and  Nasatya  being  unmistakable.  The  indications 
given  by  the  divine  names  are  strengthened  by  dy- 
nastic and  proper  names  of  Iranian  type.  These 
facts  suggest  either  Hindu-Aryan  affinities  or  bor- 
rowing, the  former  much  the  more  likely.  Decided 
progress  has  been  made  in  reading  the  records,  and 
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the  protpects  for  decipherment  of  maeH ptions  and 
therefore  of  more  complete  and  accurate  informa- 
tion are  (1909)  very  bright. 

On  the  E^rptian  monuments  the  people  aie  al* 
ways  figured  an  a  ycUow  race»  with  very  prominent 
protuberant  noses  and  |ar|^  nostrils r  retreating 
forehead  and  chin  and  thick  11  ps^  high  check  boneis, 
black  hair  and  eyes.  They  are  generally  por- 
trayed a»  beardleiss  and  as  wearing  the  hair  in  & 
queue.  They  appear  short  in  stature,  but  heavy 
in  build*  Since  the  Assyrians  wero  not  expert  in 
dmwing,  q&  were  the  Egy^ytians,  the  Asfi3^an  por- 
traiture gives  nothing  additional  The  monumenta 
of  the  Hittites  corroborate  all  the  de- 

6,  The       tails   afforded   by   the   Egyptian   por- 
Feople.      traiture  except  the  cobr^  which  the 

nature  of  the  remaina  does  not  indi- 
eale.  But  the  men  are  everywhere  portrayed  as 
wearing  high  boots  with  the  toes  curling  upward 
and  even  backward,  and  geiiemJly  uh  wearing  mit- 
tenfl  with  a  separate  stall  for  the  thumb  only.  The 
raiment  seems  heavy  and  agrees  with  the  items  just 
given  in  suggesting  the  emergence  of  the  people 
from  a  cold  sno^^y  climate.  Along  with  this  goes 
the  fact  thai  the  region  into  which  they  spread 
favors  their  coming  by  a  route  between  the  Black 
8ea  and  the  Caspian.  The  evidence  points  to  a 
period  between  1600  and  1300  B.C.  as  the  time 
when  perhaps  they  pushed  their  outposts  south- 
ward till  forced  back  by  Egyptian  and  perhaps 
Philistine  resistance,  when  they  spread  eastward 
tow^ard  the  .^gean.  Their  centers  were  at  Car- 
chemish*  Hamath,  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  Senjirli^ 
and  Boghaakeui,  while  Hebron  seems  to  have  been 
their  most  southern  point  of  settlement.  The  men- 
tion in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
suggests  that  they  com^tituted  an  element  in  the 
population  of  Palestine.  Some  point  a  of  their 
physiognomy  seem  to  corroborate  Jensen's  con- 
tention that  they  were  **  prcyt^i-Annenians."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aecountH  of  the  many  Assyrian 
campaigns  in  Armenia  do  not  con  Jain  a  single  hint 
that  the  sturtly  opponents  of  lliiit  power  in  the 
Armenian  Mountains  were  of  the  Hit  lite  race. 
This  is  the  more  decisive  since  the  Assyrians  were 
at  the  time  in  confijct  with  nittit«s  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  other  physiological  cJiaract eristics,  such  as 
hair  (especially  the  queue),  and  the  high  clicek  bones 
seem  to  connect  them  with  the  .Mongolian  race. 

The  idea  of  a  Hittite  '*  empire  "  in  the  sense  of 
a  unified  rule  is  not  borne  out  by  the  historical  in- 
dications, but  w^hat  do<:s  ap^wnr  is  the  aiii^ciirance 
of  confe<:leration  (see  §  4  above).  As  invaders 
of  southern  Ania  and  opponents  of  Eg}^Uian 
and  later  of  Assyrian  aggresislon.  there  was  a 
power  of  rescr^'e  which  with  other  marks  suggei^ts 
mutual  support  and  a  iKjwer  of  eon  federal  inn 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  Bern  it  ic 

7,  Their      aeparativeness.  The  condition  is  some- 
"Empire"!  thing  Uke  that  of  the  Philistines  whose 

Influence    cities   were  under  individuul  rule  yet 

on  who  acted  together  in  ca'^  of  aggres- 

Culture.      sive   camjifiigns.     Tlicir   meaning   for 

civilizaticm  is  only  secondary,  through 

the  Greek.     They  unquestionably  influenced  early 

Greek  inscriptions   aad   art — early  Greek    vvriting 


was  boustraphedon.  A  Ilittite  ecai  in  the  po^f 
sion  of  Dr.  Ward  is  tuimistidUbly  allied  to  t|i 
Mycen^an  seals  and  drawinga,  Tlie  limis  of  Itj- 
een^,  the  rope  pattern  of  Gi^ek  adorotDent,  (k 
Greek  Rpliinx;  and  fiome  of  the  Gteek  ddtia  u^ 
firmly  held  to  be  of  Hittite  origjn.  Dr.  Wari  m^ 
gest^  that  not  improbably  they  gave  to  theGrnli 
the  last  five  lettera  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  URigp' 
tioQ  wluch  does  not  seem  to  have  been  1l■edal^ 
tempts  at  deelpherment.  See  AsatmA;  Guttix, 
Canaanitss,  {  7;  CARCHiCMisa. 

Geo.  W,  Giluobs. 

BtBt4O0aArRTt  F.  Brawn,  in  Pre^n/tmsn  Rcvin,  IM; 
W.  Wtisht,  The  Empin  of  Ae  HUHtet,  UtuAtm,  UH; 
Hftlt  In  FSB  A,  ic  (1888),  437  «qq.;  G.  Perrot  ud  & 
Gbipier,  HUiora  ttf  Art  in  .  .  .  A*tjfriat  PJkawit,., 
and  Ana  Mirwr.  2  volsw*  Loudoti,  I$$4-S5;  A.  B.im 
ThM  llilHte*:  tkt  Skun/  eft  a  forffoUtn  Ewfpm,  Lodb, 
ISSS;  C.  R,  Conder,  Aitaie  JfitrogiMjAt  and  HiSBt  i^ 
fcriptumi,  ib.  1889:  J.  Cwiptidi.  Tht  fTitfiiii.  Iii^ 
Tofonti]»  1890  (covert  tAnftM^e^  «ttmcdo|Qr>  a»l  ^li^mK 
Ilmt#ry,  is  M^midrta  4a  facndimi§  d^  iaKnjiini  i 
beiUi*-kt^tM,  Pkria,  1S02|  idecn.  io  Rttut  t^iiitm.^^ 
Mjq„  120  inqq.;  F.  E.  P«Bcr,  Die  keiitiMt^n  /weiniK 
Berlin,  1892  (.attoinpt*  dedpheroietil);  T.  Tykr.  m  fo- 
tiffiouM  Sj^itema  ikf  Oit  World,  Londoo,  1803;  C.  A.  deCba. 
Gil  iie^iei-Pdstffi,  3  vvih.,  Rome.  18fM-lfiU2  VAm^hm 
the  HittLte^  and  the  Pel&fteiftne);  J.  F.  McCiirdf.itdirir, 
Pmph^cu  and  tht  M&numenU,  i.,  {{  I5fi-1<37,  New  Vaft, 
18941  P.  Jen^n,  liittiter  und  ArmenM^,  EUnibmi  \M 
(tumi  up  hi*  w^iIl  on  tfae  inacriplionfr);  kknx.  in  B,  V. 
Hilprecht,  E:rploraivmM  in  Bii^  iMndM^  pp.  l^M, 
FbifcttdtlpluA^  1903;  L.  HeflBersehzQidt,  BtmerkMwfn  n 
den  hetiii*chen  Inadirifi^if  ilao  Corpve  iruttri^tmt^ 
HiUicarum.  lUl  it^  Miiiktiltinfftn  d*r  ffflnfaraiw*iir*w 
aeeeliMrhan.  Berlin,  ISgg,  1900,  1902.  1900:  W.  a  ^«i 
in  H.  V.  Hilprwbt,  iecceni  ^eAurcA  in  Bitk  Imit,  W- 
l&g-]90,  Pblladdptda,  IfiOS;  Uen&nt,  in  Mimamii 
ratadimie  det  inaeripliQnM.  toI.  xjimv.  1  u^.l  KowiA 
ArcJiOolottU,  1.  96,  232,  341;  ef^K^inlly  U,  Wtnekkr  a4 
O.  Pnohfftcin  in  MiUminn^en  drr  deutgchen  Orini4kair 
ttch^i,  for  1006-OS,  eepecinlly  Dec,  1907,  wnd  IL  Mfjwtn 
Sa^ungtberichi*  dtr  preuMi»d%en  Akademii  der  Winm^ 
tchaften,  Jm..  1908.  The  filei  of  tb?  PSBA  iin«  1187 
contain  miieh  material  whieb  is  pertinent, 

HITZE,  FRAKZ ;  German  Roman  Catholic;  b,  at 
Ilanneniicke,  Weistphalia,  Mar.  16,  1851.  He 
*>t  tidied  at  WUrzburg  1872-78,  and  then  was  chap- 
lain of  the  German  Campo  Santo  at  Rome  for  two 
years.  He  was  then  appointed  socTeiary  of  the 
Ronmo  Cnathohc  eocicty  AiiyeUerwoM  at  Mtmifli- 
Gtadbach,  and  two  years  Inter  was  elected  to  tbe 
Landtags,  Roing  to  the  Fieichstag  in  1904.  In  1893 
ho  wai3  app^nnted  a^aocmte  professor  of  Chmtian 
Horiolo^  at  Mtinj^ter,  whetu  ho  was  promoted  to 
hii?  pressent  petition  of  full  professor  of  the  &iune 
pubject  in  1904.  He  has  ^VTittcn:  Die  imik 
Frage  umi  dk  fk^trebitngenr  iu  Direr  Ld9un§  (Pmler- 
bom,  1877);  Kapitai  uml  Arbeii  unddk  Rem^n^ 
fttjlmii  der  Gcsellachaft  (1880);  Quinl^ssenz  dcr  io- 
ziaien  Fragc  (ISSO);  Pflkklen  und  Aufgdbm  der 
Arheitgebcr  (Ojlogne,  1888);  Wcsenliichc  Bistim- 
muntien  d€B  Ge^f;t2eji  beirejfend  dk  Imxilidii^is-iind 
Alter:tri^rskh€rung  (Munich-CUadbaeh,  1889);  SchuU 
dcm  Articiia-  (Cotopnio,  1890);  .Xormale  Arbe{l$4frd- 
nung  (ISIH);   and  Arbeita-lrage  (Borlin,  1S9S). 

HITZIG ,  li  it  'si  H ,  FERDIHAITB :  G  e  rman  exegete 
and  Old  Testnnient  critic;  b.  near  Ldrraeh  (2S  m. 
iij..^.w.  of  Freiburf^),  Baden,  June  23,  1807;  d.  at 
Hcidelhcrp;  Jan,  22,  1875.  He  studied  theolofy  at 
Ileidelbcrji.  Halle,  and  G^jttingen,  and  became 
privat*docent  at  Heidelberg  in  1S29,     He  first  at- 
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i^mM.  attention  by  the  two  treatifles,  Begriff  der 

gfiHk  am  Alien  TeaUxment  praktiach  erdrtert  (Hei- 

^riberg,  1831)    and  Dea  Propheten  Jonas  Orakel 

«ber  Moab  (1831).    From  1833  till  1861  he  was 

proiesBor  of  theology  at  Zurich.    Here  his  upright 

ebincter,   commanding  scholarship,   and   critical 

.    acomen  won  for  him  recognition,  even  among  those 

frhodid  not  approve' of  his  rationalizing  tendencies. 

In  1861  he  returned  to  Germany  as  professor  of 

theology  at  Heidelberg. 

HiUig  was  remarkably  productive,  but  whimsical. 
Am  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  he  perceived  an 
Indo^iermanic  speech,  similarly  he  sought  to  explain 
eert&in  words  of  the  Old  Testament  through  the 
Suiflkrit.    Still    more    widely    prejudicial    to    his 
fcholariy  standing  was  the  constructive  criticism 
which  he  professed,  in  contrast  to  the  more  nega- 
tive attitude  of  De  Wette.    Thus  he  thought  he 
eould  determine  exactly  the  original  condition  of 
most  of  the  Psalms  from  David's  era  down  to  the 
firat  century  b.c.    Another  defect  was  his  super- 
ficial view  of  revelation,  which  he  assigned  to  faith 
(Geaehichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1869- 
1870;  of.  vol.  i.,  p.  82),  the  true  God  having  been 
<*i8covcred   "  by  means  of  a  stronger  power  of 
fought."    But  despite  these  and  other  untenable 
▼»ew8,  Hitzig  greatly  advanced  the  exegesis  of  the 
Pisalms  {Die  Paalmen,  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,   1835- 
1836;  enlarged  into  a  comprehensive  commentary, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,   1863-65).     Although  he  derived 
^^y  a  Psaim  from  Jeremiah's  dungeon,  and  re- 
ferred about  half  of  all  the  Psalms  to  the  Macca- 
^^Qao  era,  he  can  not  be  classed  as  a  distinctly 
*^ical  critic,  even  among  his  own  contemporaries, 
Seeing  that  he  held  the  decalogue  to  be  Mosaic. 

Other  works  on  the  Old  Testament  by  Hitzig 
^re:  Der  Prophet  Jeaaia  ubersetzt  und  ausgelegt 
CHeidelberg,  1833),  his  best  exegetical  work;  the 
Itfinor  Prophete  (Leipsic,  1838;  4th  ed.,  1881), 
Jeremiah  (1841;  2d  ed.,  1866),  Ecclesiastes  (1847; 
2d  ed.,  1883),.  Ezekiel  (1847),  Daniel  (1850),  and 
tlie  Song  of  Songs  (1855)  in  the  Kurzgefaaatea  exe- 
getiachea  Handbuck  zum  Alien  Testament;  Die 
Spruche  Salomoa  (Zurich,  1858);  and  Daa  Buck 
Hioh  (Leipsic,  1874).  His  Vorlesungen  uber  bibli- 
ache  Theaiogie  und  measianische  Weissagungen  dea 
Alien  Teatamenta  were  published  at  Carlsruhe,  1880. 

A.  Kamphausen. 
Biblioorapht:  A  T-.ebeff-  uneTCharakter'SkizzeweLB  prefixed 
by  Kneucker  to  Hitzig's  VorUsungen  dber  bibliache  Theo- 
logie,  CarlBruhe.  1880.  The  Ged&chtnUrede,  by  A.  Haun- 
rath,  is  in  the  addition  to  the  Auf/AttrgtBche  allgemeine 
Zeituno,  1875,  no.  30;  and  a  notice  by  Kneucker  in  in  F. 
Ton  Weech,  Badiache  Biographieen,  i.  377-380,  Heidel- 
berg. 1875. 

UIVITES.     See  Canaan. 

HOADLT,  hOd'li.  BENJAMIN:  English  bishop; 
b.  at  Westerham  (15  m.  s.s.e.  of  London),  Kent, 
Nov.  14,  1676;  d.  at  Winchester  Apr.  17,  1761.  He 
studied  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1696; 
M.A.,  1699),  where  he  was  fellow  (1697-1701)  and 
tutor  (1699-1701).  After  his  ordination  in  1701  he 
was  lecturer  at  St.  Mildred's,  London,  till  1711. 
Meanwhile  he  had  received  in  1704  the  rectory  of 
St.  Peter-le-Poer,  London.  It  was  as  an  opponent 
of  Edmund  Calamy  (q.v.)  in   the  discussion   re- 


garding conformity  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  he  first  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  controversialist.  In  1706  he  began  a 
controversy  with  Francis  Atterbury  (q.v.)  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  I  Cor.  XV.  19.  Against  Atterbury's 
view  that  Christians  are  compensated  in  a  future 
world  for  their  unhappiness  in  this,  Hoadly  took  the 
ground  that  the  greatest  happiness  in  this  life  is 
attained  by  those  who  lead  a  Christian  life.  In  1709 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  Low-church  party  in  a 
controversy  with  Atterbury  and  other  supporters 
of  hereditary  right  and  passive  obedience.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  strenuous  assertion  of  the  "  Revo- 
lution principles,''  particularly  in  his  Meaaurea  o/ 
Submiasion  to  the  Civil  Magistrate  (London,  1706) 
and  Original  and  Institution  of  Civil  Government 
(1709),  parliament  presented  an  address  to  Queen 
Anne  in  Dec,  1709,  praying  her  to  bestow  some 
dignity  upon  him.  Through  the  accession  of  the 
Tories  to  power  Hoadly 's  preferment  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  though  he  was  presented  by  a 
private  patron  to  the  rectory  of  Streatham  in  1710. 
In  1715  he  was  made  a  royal  chaplain  and  elevated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor.  In  1716  he  published 
his  famous  treatise,  A  Preservative  against  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices  of  Nonjurors  both  in  Church  and 
State,  in  which  he  attacked  the  divine  authority  of 
kings  and  clergy.  On  Mar.  31,  1717,  he  continued 
his  attack  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king  on 
John  xviii.  36,  in  which  he  denied  pointblank  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  visible  Church  of  Christ, 
and  maintained  that,  since  Christ  was  the  only  au- 
thoritative lawgiver,  no  one  has  the  right  to  make 
new  laws  for  Christ's  subjects,  or  to  interpret  or 
enforce  old  laws,  in  matters  relating  purely  to  con- 
science. This  sermon,  which  was  at  once  printed 
by  royal  command,  precipitated  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Bangorian  Controversy.  The  High- 
church  party  sought  to  proceed  against  Hoadly  in 
convocation,  but  the  king  prevented  this  by  pro- 
roguing that  body  on  Nov.  22,  1717.  This  contro- 
versy, which  raged  for  three  years,  produced  more 
than  200  tracts  by  fifty-three  different  writers, 
and  caused  such  intense  excitement  among  all 
classes  that  for  a  time  business  in  London  was 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Hoadly's  most  important 
contribution  to  this  controversy  was  The  Common 
Rights  of  Subjects  Defended  (London,  1719).  Among 
his  more  prominent  opponents  were  Andrew  Snape, 
Thomas  Sherlock,  and  William  Law  (qq.v.).  Hoadly 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1721,  to 
that  of  Salisbury  in  1723,  and  to  the  rich  see  of 
Winchester  in  1734.  He  was  an  aggressive  Latitu- 
dinarian  (see  Latitudinarians)  and  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  extreme  Latitudinarian  party  in  Church 
and  State.  He  was  the  friend  and  admirer  of 
Samuel  Clarke  (q.v.),  and  was  almost  in  entire 
accord  with  Clarke's  refined  Arianism.  Though  his 
writings  are  heavy,  dull,  and  devoid  of  originality, 
they  did  excellent  service  in  their  day  for  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Hoadly's  works  were 
edited  by  his  son,  John  Hoadly  (3  vols.,  London, 
1773). 

BiBLioQRAPnT:  John  Nichol.  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  18th 
Century,  vols,  i.-v.,  9  vols.,  London.  1812-15;  John  Hunt, 
Hiat.  of  Religioxi*  Thought  in  England,  vol.  iii..  ib.  1873; 
C.  J.  Abbey,  The  English  Church  and  its  Bishops,  1700- 
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1800.  i\,  1-20,  ib.  18ST^  J.  H.  Overton.  The  Chunk  in 
Enfflami,  '±  203.  21T-21S,  227-229.  ib.  1897;  idem  and  F, 
fU^lt^n.  Th«  English  Church  l7t4-tSOO,  pp.  14-18  «t 
pB.'^iia,  ib.  IQOe;  DNS.  ii^vii.  18-21. 

HOBART,  ALVAH  SABGf :  Baptbt;  b,  at  Whitby, 
Ontario,  Mar,  7,  1847*  He  waa  graduated  at  Col* 
gate  (then  Madison)  Umversity  in  1873  and  Ham- 
ilton Theological  Seminaty  in  1875.  He  haa  held 
pastorates  at  Morm,  N.  Y,  (1874-78),  Mount  Au- 
burn, Cincinnati  (1878-85),  First  Baptist  Church, 
Toledo,  O.  (1885-88),  and  Warburton  Avenue 
Church,  Yonkem,  N,  Y,  (1888-1900),  Since  1900 
he  has  been  professor  of  the  English  New  Testament 
at  Crozer  Theologica.1  Seminary,  Cheiter,  Pa*  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society  in  1897-99,  and  haa  been 
the  recording  secretary  since  1890.  He  has  written 
Life  of  Alvah  SaMn  (Cincinnati,  18S5);  Those OM- 
F(mhioned  ChriMians  (Philadelphia,  1895)?  Gifu  of 
the  Spirii  (Chicago,  1898) ;  and  Our  Siknt  Pariner 
(New  Yoric^  1908).  In  theology  be  ranks  as  a  semi* 
conservative, 

HOB  AST,  JOHH  HENRY:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  New  York;  b,  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  14, 
1775;  d.  at  Aubum,  N.  Y„  Sept.  12,  1830.  He 
studied  at  Princeton  (B.A.,  1793)  and  was  tutor 
there  1795--9S,  when  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
After  having  served  parishes  in  Philadelphia,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Hempstead,  L.  1.^  he  became 
an  assistant  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  1800, 
He  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  New  York  in  1811, 
and  bishop  of  New  York  and  rector  of  Trinity  in 
1816,  In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
pastoral  theology  and  pulpit  eloquence  in  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  an  institulion 
that  bad  been  foujidcnJ  largely  through  his  exer- 
tions.  He  also  organized  at  Geneva,  N.  Y,,  an  Epis- 
copal college,  which  in  1860  changed  its  name  to 
Hobari  C^DUege.  He  was  an  eminently  fFUceesi^ful 
leader  and  organizer  in  his  Church,  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  episcopal  ordination,  and  the  author,  or 
compiler,  of  a  number  of  books  tliat  attained  a  wide 
circulation  and  contributed  in  a  marked  degree  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  more  important  works  are:  A  Com- 
panion for  ike  Aiinr  (New  York.  1804);  fe^u-ah 
and  FastB  (1804);  Essays  on  Efmeojin^y  (1800): 
The  Clergyman's  Companion  (1806);  An  Apologi^ 
for  A  postol  ic  Order  (1807);  The  Ch  rislia  n '«  M  a  nuai 
(181 4) J  and  Sermons  on  .  .  .  Redemption  (2  vols.. 
New  York  and  London,  1H24).  His  Fosihumous 
Works  were  edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  W.  Berrian 
(:ivols.,  New  York,  1833). 

UiBLioon^PHir:  J.  F.  Schropd^^r.  Menu^ir  (tf  Bishop  Hobart, 
N*!W  York,  ISiW;  J.  SfanV-ii^kftr,  Earlt/  Year*  of  ike  Ijaim 
Bi&h^p  Hobart,  ib,  JS34;  W,  B.  Spni«ue,  AnnnU  of  &\€ 
Amerimn  Pulpit  v.  44(M53,  ib.  185»;  Apphton'w  Cyclo- 
paviin  nf  American  Eiiyijrnph]/.  wL  J.  H,  WiLwn  and  J. 
Fi,ike.  iii.  221-222,  ib.  189S:  W.  3,  Perry,  Thf  Epi^cftpait 
in  .inwTwvi,  pp,  25-27,  ib,  1895. 

eOBBES,  hebz,  THOMAS:  English  philosopher; 
b.  at  Malmesbury.  VVilt^hire,  Apr.  5,  }5HS;  d,  at 
Hard  wick  Hall  (17  m.  n.n.e.  of  Derby),  Derbyshire, 
Dec.  4,  1Q79.  He  was  educated  at  .Magdalen  Hall, 
t>xford  (B.A.,  160S),  and  upon  his  graduation  was 
recommended  to  Wilham  Cavendish,  aftem^atd  fij^t 


earl  of  Devonshire^  as  tutor  for  his  ekk«t  soa  TMi 
was  the  beginning  of  &  Ufeloi^  intimacy  widt  tin 
Cavendish^.  After  the  death  of  the  wmnA  oH 
hifl  pupil  and  patron^  be  becaroe  tutor  to  tk  thinl 
earl  of  Devonshire,  who  in  turn  becvne  ha  hind 
and  patron.  In  his  capacity  ma  tutor  Hiibbei 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  meeting  tsmj  ii» 
tingiiished  people  and  forming  fneadaMpi  with 
Galileo,  Mersenne.  Gassendi,  and  others,  InLoo^ 
he  met  Frauds  Bacon,  Ben  Jonson,  Lord  Arbeit 
of  Cherbury,  John  Selden,  and  WiUkro  linif. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Long  PaHiament  ia  1611 
Hobbes  fled  to  Paris,  where  in  1646  be  bfniBe 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  princse  of  WftLes,  ftfta" 
ward  Charles  TI,  His  position  in  Paris  having  b^ 
come  diffieult  by  reason  of  Buspidont  a»  to  la 
orthodoxy,  he  returned  to  England  in  1631,  safe- 
milted  to  the  new  government,  restmied  hiApoBliDQ 
in  the  hoitsehold  of  his  patron,  and  aet  about  foistn 
ing  his  philosophical  system.  At  the  Refltontun 
he  received  a  pension  of  £100  from  Cliarlei  11.  He 
now  engaged  in  several  controversies,  both  rdifioqi 
and  scientific.  He  attributed  his  exclusion  fioo 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  to  the  nulignily 
of  his  opponents,  Tn  his  later  years  he  busied  hifr 
self  by  translating  Homer  and  writing  in  Latin  unt 
his  autobiography  and  an  ecclesiastieal  hiitory. 

In  epislcmology  and  psychology  Hohb^  vu  a 
sensualist  f  in  metaphysics  ahnoat  a  materiahst,  «Dd 
in  ethics  a  hedonist.  The  only  source  of  knowledie, 
he  maintains,  is  sensation,  the  only  obj«ct&  of 
knowledge  are  bodies,  either  natural  or  politidl 
and  the  only  end  of  action  Is  aelf-interest.  He 
regarded  motion  as  the  ultimate  fact  of  exi^tenee, 
and  self-love  as  the  fundamental  law  of  nature. 
His  political  philosophy,  his  great^t  achievftoieiit, 
is  based  upon  these  general  views.  The  State,  u 
he  argued  in  his  best  known  work^  LemSkoM, 
is  a  contrivance  for  putting  an  end  Va  the 
war  of  all  against  all,  in  the  interest  of  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  That  there  may  be  no  dis- 
turbing dissensions,  the  power  of  the  Bov^rdgn 
must  be  absolute.  This  power  is  merely  detfig^ted 
to  him,  and  is  in  no  sense  or^nal  or  divine.  A|ainst 
Grotia^,  Hobbes  maintained  that  the  social  com- 
pact is  not  between  the  sovereign  and  his  iubjeets, 
but  between  the ,  subjects  to  obey  the  soveififn. 
This  absolutism  gives  rise  to  the  distinct iotu  of 
gootl  and  bad.  ^Vhatever  the  sovereign  comumwis 
is  good,  whatever  he  forbids  is  bxui,  Hobbes  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  evils  of  sectarian  flniinoaity 
by  complet4*ly  subordinating  tlie  ecclesiastical  to 
the  secular  authority,  thus  making  religion  depend- 
ent upon  the  whim  of  the  absolute  ruler.  In  1666 
his  views  were  condemned  by  the  House  of  OsDr 
mons,  and  thereafter  he  was  not  permitted  to  pub- 
lish anything  relating  to  hurnan  conduct. 

On  account  of  his  rationalistic  treatment  of  relig- 
ious doctrine  Hobbes  might  well  be  called  the 
second  deist,  just  as  Herbert  of  Cherbury  h&&  been 
called  the  first  (see  Deibm).  In  hb  duy  he  pro- 
duced an  inteHectual  ferment  comparable  only  to 
thiit  produced  by  Darw^inisni ;  and  even  till  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hobbism  renmined 
a  term  of  reproach.  Among  his  assailants  were  John 
Bramhall,  Thomas  Tenison,  John  Eacbard*  Ralph 
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Cudwoithr  Henry  More,  Richard  Cumberland,  and 
Samuel  Clarke.  Though  in  bad  repute  at  home, 
abroad  Hobbes  stood  higher  as  a  thinker  tlian  any 
of  bis  contemporaries.  His  aasociational  psychology 
and  hedonistic  ethics  were  revived  by  the  English 
utilitarians. 

Hobbes'a  principal  works  are  De  ttve  (Paris,  1642; 
Amsterdam,  1647;  Eng,  transL,  1651)  j  De  cor  pore 
(London,  1655;  Eng.  trftnsL,  1656);  The  Ekvtents 
c^  Law,  Natural  and  Politic  (ed.  F.  Tdnnies,  ISS9), 
which  was  origmally  published  in  two  parts,  Human 
Ntilure,  or  the  FundamenUd  Elements  of  Policy  (1650), 
and  De  cor  pore  politico,  or  the  Elements  of  Law, 
Moral  and  Pditiv  (1650);  Lemathanf  or  the  Matter, 
Forfftf  and  Power  of  a  CommonweaUhf  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil  (1651;  Lat.  transL^  Amsterdam,  1668; 
ed.  A.  R.  Waller,  Cambridge,  1904),  his  moat  im- 
portant work;  Of  Liberty  and  Necessiiif  (London, 
1654);  Concerning  Liberty ^  Necessity  and  Chance 
(1656J;  and  BeheTnoth  (mid;  ed.  F,  Tdnnies,  18S9), 
a  history  of  the  Civil  War.  Hobbcs's  Opera  phih- 
tophica  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1G68,  and 
lus  Moral  and  Political  Works  at  London  in  1750. 
The  stxmdard  edition  is  that  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth, 
Bnglish  Works  (11  vols.,  1839-45)  and  Optra  philo- 
tophica  (5  vols.,  1839-45). 

BiBLioaKAnfr:  Uats  of  Jifcernture*  covemig  tbo  ^otro- 
if«me«  which.  H abbes  cauj!fed,  are  In  J,  M.  Baldwin,  Die- 
Momtry  &f  Pkii&tophu  ond  PtuchiHogu.  iti  I*  pp.  264-2tift» 
New  York.  1905»  an^  ia  th«  BriiiMk  MuMeum  Vaialogum 
ajid  Supplement.  His  aucobiogmphK.  in  Latin  v^rae.  was 
publiivbcd  Ijandoo,  1679h  Ejijc.  trftn*K,  ib.  16S0.  Consult: 
G,  C,  Roberiion,  Hobbe*.,  in  Philfwtphical  CtauicM,  Lon- 
don, leOl  (praiiiwntly  n^tinfaqtorj);  J.  G.  Buhle^  Gr- 
tt^ickU  dtr  ntutren  Phila^opkht,  iii.  223-32S,  G£ittlng«n. 
lS02i  F.  D.  Maurice,  Modern  PhUo^phjt,  pp.  236^290, 
Lcmdan,  lfi62;  V,  Ckjusui,  Pkilamophie  unmtaliMte,  pp,  212- 
310,  Paris*  1S66;  J.  Hunt,  in  C^niempararj^  Rtview^  vii 
{lSe«\  195-207;  B,  Wille,  Der  PkATwrn^nalUmu*  dn 
ThamoM  Hobbta,  Kiel,  1S80;  G.  Lyon,  Phikumpkie  d€ 
Hobtfm,  Fmas,  t8@3;  H.  BchwiLTt^,  ^ie  L^hre  von  den 
SinnaqaaiitAlen  bei  Dfsasrtet  rtnd  Hcbbea.,  Halle,  18D'4; 
F.  TOnBioa,  HtAh^m*  Ubvn  rtnd  Uhre^  Stuttgiui,  ISOft: 
J,  Aubrey,  Lttiera  .  .  ,  and  Live*  iff  J^minrni  Men, 
•d.  A.  Clark,  L  321-103,  Oidord,  1898;  W.  Dilthey,  in 
Af^iv  f&r  GtKhichte  der  PhilGtophU,  xiii  (1000),  307- 
3B0,  445-182;  DNB,  3atrii.  37-45;  M,  W.  Galkini, 
Mdiaphyai^al  Sifttem.  of  HahheM,  London,  1905:  and  tbe 
diairufliqjons  m  the  Btandaid  works  on  the  history  of 
pbijoaophy. 

H0B1R6,  GOTTFRIED:    German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b,  at  Heringhausen,  Westphalia,  Nov.  19,  1857. 
SJ^c  was  educated  at  Miinster,  Dillingen^  and  Bonn 
CFhn.,    1885;     D.D.,    Miinster,    1886).      He    was 
pcivat-dDGent  at  Bonn  m  1886-87,  after  which  he 
vr&8  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  Pjifler- 
bom  until  1S90,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
oH  New  Testament  exegesis  at  Freiburg,  being  trans- 
ferred to  his  present  chair  of  Old  Testament  exegesis 
^  1893,    He  is  ft  member  of  the  papal  committee 
I        (m  the  Bible,  and  besides  editing  the  Theologische 
k       ^'^ndsdusa  fiir   (fot  katholische   Deutschland  ainoe 
m      ^S^,  has  written  Ibn  (5innii  de  fiexiorm  liheUus 

■  (UipBic,  1885);  Die  Psalmen  der  Vulgata  {Freiburg, 

■  1^);    Akademisches   Ta^et^tntch  fur  katholische 
y      ri«%^(3vols.,Paderbom,  1892-95);  Die  Genesis 

tmck  denj  Litlerahinji  erkldrt  (Freiburg,  1899) ;  Die 
iilkdt  lateiniscM   Uebersttzung  des  Buches  Baruch 
{j902)  I  and  an   edition   of  the   Hebrew    text   of 
I       Omms^,  with  the  Vulgate  (1908). 


HOBSOH,  BEirjAMDI  LEWIS;  Presbyterian;  b* 
at  Lexington,  Mo.,  July  31,  1S59.  He  was  educated 
at  Central  University,  Central,  Ky.  (B.A.,  1877), 
Johns  Hopkins  University  (1881-82),  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Va,  (1882-83),  Princeton  Theologi' 
cal  Seminary  (1883--86),  and  the  University  of  Berlin 
(1888-90).  After  holding  Presbyterian  pastorates 
at  Springlidd,  Mo.  (1886^7),  and  Crescent  Hill 
Church,  Louisville,  Ky.  (189 1-93)  ^  he  was  appointed 
in  1893  to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  apolo- 
getics in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 
111. 

HOCHMANIV  (hSH'mfln)  VOH  HOHEHAU 
(HOCHEKAU),  ERHST  CHRJSTOPH:  Pietist;  b, 
at  Lauenburg  (25  m.  s.e.  of  Hamburg)  1670;  d. 
1721.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at  Halle,  but  was 
expelled  in  1603  on  account  of  his  eccentric  views. 
In  1697  he  w^as  at  Gieasen,  where  he  lived  in  intimate 
association  with  Arnold  and  Dippel;  in  the  following 
year  he  was  a  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Frankfort- 
on-t he-Main,  whence  he  was  soon  expelled  on  the 
occasion  of  a  general  persecution  of  the  Pietists. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Darmatadt,  whence  he  was  also 
expeUed,  he  found  a  refuge  at  Berleburg  on  tha 
estates  of  Count  Wittgenstein*  Here  he  lived  a 
devotional  and  aacetic  life  and  won  t  he  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  ruling  family  of  Wittgenstein,  but 
his  restless  nature  did  not  suffer  him  to  remain  very 
long  in  this  secluded  spot.  In  1697  his  unsteady 
wanderings  through  western,  northern  and  south- 
ern Germany  had  begun;  whenever  a  fiekl  of  labor 
opened  itself  to  him,  he  was  expelled.  This  labor 
consisted  in  the  nurture  of  an  inner,  livings  and  per- 
sonal Christianity  under  an  unchurch ly  and  even 
antichurchly  form.  External  churehliness  and 
loyalty  to  a  creed  he  considered  not  only  insufficient, 
but  evil,  and  he  vehemently  opposed  churchdom 
and  orthodoxy.  The  five  main  points  of  his  doctrine 
are:  baptism  for  adults  only;  the  Lord's  Supper 
only  for  the  chosen  disciples  of  Jcsug;  the  possibility 
of  a  perfect  sanctification  on  earth;  the  reign  of  the 
spirit,  i.e.^  Christ  alone  is  tbe  head  of  the  congregib- 
tion,and  no  human  magistrate  may  institute  preach^ 
ers  and  teachers;  the  magistrate  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  nature  and  is  to  be  obeyed  on  civil  and 
external  matters,  but  not  in  things  that  are  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God ^  to  the  conseience  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  to  the  liberty  of  Christ,  Hochmann  found 
many  adherents,  especially  at  Crefelcl,  Duisburg, 
Mtlhlheim,  Wesel,  Emmerich,  and  other  places  in 
the  Rhine  region;  later  on,  however j  there  occurred 
a  split  in  his  party  on  account  of  differencsea  in  re- 
gard to  the  validity  of  infant  baptism. 

(F.  BOBSE.) 
Bi£iLiooRAi«Hiri  J,  H.  Jun^-StiUing,  Theobald,  eder  der 
Sdiwiirmer.  2  vols.,  Leipmc,  17S4-S5.  Enj,  Irmnsl.,  Theo- 
btdd:  or  the  Fanuiic,  Philadelphia,  \M%;  M.  Gobel,  Ge- 
Mchichte  dM  chrUtlichen  L^bens  in  der  rheini^ich-wifiUischen 
tvafiQcliJtchen  Kirehe,  ii.  SO0^*E55.  Cobleni.  1852:  A.  Ritschl, 
GeM^hichtr  dew  Pieii^mu^.  3  vols.,  Bonn,  18g0-§a. 

HOCHSTRATEH,    JAKOB    VAlf,      See    Hocvq- 

STRATEN,  jAKOa  VAN, 

HODGE,  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER;  American 
Presbyterian,  son  of  Charleis  Hodge;  b.  at  Princeton, 
N,  J.,  July  18,  1823;  d.  there  Nov,  12,  1886.  He 
studied    at    Princeton,    graduating  from   both  the 
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college  (1841)  and  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary (1847),  and,  after  spending  three  years  (1847- 
1850)  in  India  as  a  missionary,  held  pastorates  at 
Lower  West  Nottingham,  Md.  (1851-55),  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.  (1855-61),  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  (1861- 
1864).  In  1864  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Here  he  remained  until 
in  1877  he  was  oalled  to  Princeton  to  be  the  associate 
of  his  father  in  the  chair  of  systematic  theology,  to 
the  full  duties  of  which  he  succeeded  in  1878.  This 
post  he  retained  till  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Dr.  Hodge  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 
Every  element  that  entered  into  his  eminent  repu- 
tation put  on  its  best  expression  during  the  closing 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  public-spirited,  and  helped 
every  good  cause.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  and  a  leading  man  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  touched 
the  religious  world  at  many  pointji.  During  the 
years  immediately  preceding  his  death  he  was 
writing,  preaching,  lecturing,  making  addresses, 
coming  into  contact  with  men,  influencing  them, 
and  by  doing  so  widening  the  influence  of  truth. 

Hoclge's  distinguishing  characteristic  as  a  theo- 
logian was  his  power  as  a  thinker.  He  had  a  mind 
of  singular  acutcness,  and  though  never  a  professed 
student  of  metaphysics,  he  was  essentially  and  by 
nature  a  metaphysician.  His  theology  was  that  of 
the  Reformed  confessions.  He  had  no  peculiar  views 
and  no  peculiar  method  of  organizing  theological 
dogmas;  and  though  he  taught  the  same  theology 
that  his  father  had  taught  before  him,  he  was  in- 
dependent as  well  as  reverent.  His  first  book  and 
that  by  which  he  is  best  known  was  his  Outlin4!8  of 
Theology  (New  York,  1860;  enlarged  ed.,  1878), 
which  was  translate<l  into  Welsh,  modem  Greek,  and 
Hindustani.  The  Atonement  (Philadelphia,  1868) 
is  still  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject.  This 
was  followed  by  his  Commentary  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith  (1869),  a  very  useful  book,  full  of  clear 
thinking  and  compnct  statement.  He  contributed 
some  important  articles  to  encyclopedias — John- 
son's, McClintock  and  Strong's,  and  the  SchalT- 
Hcrzog.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Presby- 
terian Rcvieir,  to  the  pages  of  which  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor. 

In  the  pulpit  Hodge  wtis  a  man  of  marked  power. 
As  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  making  fresh 
preparation  every  week,  he  hiul  but  few  sermons, 
and  he  preached  them  freciueutly.  They  were  never 
written;  nor  were  they  dcHlxrately  planned  as 
gr(?at  efforts.  They  grew  from  small  l)e^innings  and, 
as  he  went  through  the  process  of  thinking  them 
over  as  oUm\  jus  he  preached  them,  they  gradually 
Ix^canie  more  elaborate;  and  became  jiossessed  of 
greater  literary  charm.  There  are  few  preachers 
like  him.  To  hear  him  when  he  was  at  his  Ixvst  was 
something  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  f>ossible  to 
entertain  different  views  of  what  a  professor's  func- 
tion ought  to  l)e.  According  to  one  view  a  professor- 
shij)  means  an  opportunity  for  special  investigation 
and  leisurely  research,  the  results  of  which  are  com- 
municated in  the  lecture-room  to  men  who  desire 
knowledge.  According  to  another  view  the  aca- 
demic lecture  is  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 


department  to  which  it  belonga.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  substitute  for  independent  reading  and  tJbat 
mastery  of  the  subject  which  only  independeDt 
reading  can  give.  According  to  still  another  view 
the  professor's  business  is  to  see  that  a  oeftain 
definite  body  of  instruction  is  safely  and  surely 
transferred  from  his  mind  to  the  minds  of  thoee  who 
hear  him.  He  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  to  present 
truth  that  men  may  receive  if  they  choose;  he  is  to 
see  that  they  receive  it.  Hodge  was  a  teacher  of 
this  type,  and  one  of  the  greatest  that  America  hai 
ever  produced.  Francis  L.  Pattos. 

Biblioorapuy:    F.  L.  Patton,  in    Preabyterian  Reriew,  viii 
(1887).  126  8qq. 

HODGE,  CASPAR  WISTAR:  American  Presby- 
terian, son  of  Charles  Hodge;  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Feb.  21,  1830;  d.  there  Sept.  27,  1891.  During  hii 
boyhood  he  enjoyed  the  companionship  and  instnK- 
tion  of  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  who  exeitwed 
a  molding  influence  upon  his  life.  He  was  grad- 
uated with  distinction  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (now  Princeton  University)  in  1848,  and  from 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1853.  He 
was  ordaine<l  to  the  ministry  Nov.  5,  1854,  his  first 
pastoral  charge  being  the  Ainslie  Street  Presbj^erian 
Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1856  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oxford.  Pa., 
and  in  18C0  he  was  called  to  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Addison 
Alexander  in  the  chair  of  New  Testament  literature. 
He  retained  this  pohition  till  his  death. 

Only  those  who  came  into  close  relations  with 
Hodge  knew  how  great  a  man  he  was.    He  was 
singularly  modest  and  retiring.     He  was  free  from 
vanity  and  self-seeking.     He  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  his  chair,  and  his  permanent  influence  ii 
to  be  found  in  the  men  whom  he  trained  and  who 
found  in  him  inspiration  for  the  work  to  which  they 
had  consecrated  their  lives.    With  theological  stu- 
dents  was  he  a  great  favorite  as  a  preacher,  but 
he  wa**  not  what  is  usually  called  a  popular  preacher. 
He  had  a  voice  of  marvelou.s  richness,  but  he  wouW 
never  use  it  for  oratorical  effect.     He  preached  ap- 
parently with   the   consciousness   tlmt  the  gospel 
message*  should  make  its  appeal  to  men  in  majestic 
simplicity  and  that  God's  word  did  not  need  the 
aid  of  human  art  to  cive  it  power  or  beauty.   He 
made  no  attempt  to  decorate  the  earthen  vessel 
that   contained    the    heavenly   treasure — that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  might   be  of  God.    His 
sermons  were  really  studies  in  Biblical  thcolopy. 
antl  while  they  were  l)eyond  the  grasp  and  aboundw 
in  distinctions  thjit  would  escajx;  the  notice  of  .in 
ordinary  audience,  they  were  model  discourses  for 
the  seminary  pulpit.    They  were  university  sennons 
of  a  high  order.    They  were  full  of  subtle  thinking- 
but  always  practical.    In  these  sennons  the  orror>o* 
the  day  were  presente<l  to  the  view  of  candiJ*"*^^ 
for  the  ministry,  not  as  though  the  preacher  vew* 
defender  of  the  faith  or  a  professed  champion ^ 
orthodoxy,  but  as  a  Christian   friend  who  ^^\t, 
warn  his  hearers  against  evil  tendencies  thatr*^ 
cripple  their  work  or  weaken  their  faith.  Aj(t 

Hodge's  great  work,  however,  wiu«  done  ^  *^.  \^ 
lecture-room.  He  did  not  scatter  his  energie^^'V^rji 
department  was  the  New  Testament,  and  hc?^ 
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rigidly  to  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  students  carried 
more  out  of  his  class-room  into  the  actual  work  of 
pulpit  preparation  than  out  of  any  other  in  the 
seminary.  He  was  a  reverent  believer  in  the  Bible 
as  the  word  of  God  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
as  they  are  formulated  in  the  creed  of  his  Church. 
He  was  honest,  fair-minded,  and  firm.  He  knew  the 
resources  of  the  enemy  and  did  not  underrate  them; 
but  he  also  knew  the  argumentative  resources  of 
Christianity.  The  consequence  was  that  his  lec- 
tures strengthened  faith  and  deepened  conviction; 
and  men  who  had  no  great  critical  sagacity  them- 
selves felt  that  they  had  been  reenforced  immensely 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  a  man  of  Hodge's  scholar- 
ship and  judgment  on  the  side  of  the  Reformed 
theology.  Hodge  did  not  write  for  the  press.  His 
ideals  were  very  high,  and  probably  dissatisfaction 
with  even  his  best  work  had  something  to  do  with 
his  resisting  all  efforts  to  induce  him  to  publish 
a  book.  Francis  L.  Patton. 

Bibuoorapht:   F.  L.  Patton,  Caspar  Wiatar  Hodge;  a  Me- 
morial Addreea,  New  York.  1892. 

HODGE,  CHARLES:  American  theologian;  b. 
at  Philadelphia  Dec.  18, 1797;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 

June  19, 1878.  He  matriculated  at  the 
Life,        College  of  New  Jersey  in    1812,  and 

after  graduation  entered  in  1816  the 
theological  seminary  in  Princeton,  having  among 
his  classmates  his  two  lifelong  friends,  John  Johns, 
afterward  bishop  of  Virginia,  and  Charles  P.  Mo- 
Hvaine,  afterward  bishop  of  Ohio.  In  1822  he  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  professor  of 
Biblical  and  Oriental  Uterature.  In  1822  he  married 
Sarah  Bache,  great-granddaughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Soon  after  he  went  abroad  (182e-28)  to 
prosecute  special  studies,  and  in  Paris,  Halle,  and 
Berlin  attended  the  lectures  of  De  Sacy,  Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Neander.  In  1825  he  founded 
the  Biblical  Repository  and  Prineeton  Review^  and 
during  forty  years  was  its  editor  and  the  principal 
contributor  to  its  pages.  In  1840  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  didactic  theology,  retaining,  however, 
the  department  of  New  Testament  exegesis,  the 
duties  of  which  he  continued  to  discharge  until  his 
death.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1846.  Fifty  years  of  his  professorate  were  com- 
pleted in  1872,  and  the  event  was  most  impressively 
celebrated  on  Apr.  23.  A  large  concourse,  includ- 
ing 400  of  his  own  pupils,  assembled  to  do  him 
honor.  Representatives  from  various  theological 
institutes,  at  home  and  abroad,  mingled  their  con- 
gratulations with  those  of  his  colleagues;  and  letters 
expressing  deepest  sympathy  with  the  occasion 
came  from  distinguished  men  from  all  quarters  of 
the  land  and  from  across  the  sea.  Dr.  Hodge  en- 
joyed what  President  Woolsey,  at  the  jubilee  just 
Inferred  to,  hoped  he  jnight  enjoy,  "  a  sweet  old 
age."  He  lived  in  th^  midst  of  his  children  and 
^landchildren;  and,  when  the  last  moment  came, 
tliey  gathered  round  him.  ''  Dearest,"  he  said  to  a 
l>eloved  daughter,  "  don't  weep.  To  be  absent  from 
tlie  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  To  be 
mrith  the  Lord  is  to  see  him.  To  see  the  Lord  is 
^o  be  like  him."  Of  the  children  who  survived  him, 
^liree  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  and  two  of  these 
succeeded  him  in  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Theo- 


logical Seminary,  Dr.  C.  W.  Hodge,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  exegetical  theology,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge, 
in  that  of  dogmatics. 

Dr.  Hodge  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  theological  career  his  pen 
was  never  idle.  In  1835  he  publiBhed 
Literary  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
and  RomanSf  his  greatest  exegetical  work, 
Teaching  and  one  of  the  most  masterly  commen- 
Activities.  taries  on  this  epistle  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Other  works  followed  at  in- 
tervals of  longer  or  shorter  duration — Constitutional 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
(1840);  Way  of  Life  (1841,  republished  in  England, 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  ciroulated 
to  the  extent  of  35,000  copies  in  America) ;  Com- 
mentary on  Ephesians  (1856);  on  First  Corinthi- 
ans (1857);  on  Second  Corinthians  (1859).  His 
magnum  opus  is  the  Systematic  Theology  (1871-1873), 
of  3  vols.  8vo.  and  extending  to  2,260  pages.  His 
last  book,  What  is  Darwinism  f  appeared  in  1874. 
In  addition  to  all  this  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  contributed  upward  of  130  articles  to  the 
Princeton  RevieWf  many  of  which,  besides  exert- 
ing a  powerful  influence  at  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication, have  since  been  gathered  into  volumes, 
and  as  Selection  of  Essays  and  Reviews  from  the 
Princeton  Review  (1857)  and  Discussions  in  Church 
Polity  (ed.  W.  Durant,  1878)  have  taken  a  per- 
manent place  in  theological  literature.  This  rec- 
ord of  Dr.  Hodge's  Uterary  life  is  suggestive  of 
the  great  influence  that  he  exerted.  But  properly 
to  estimate  that  influence,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  3,000  ministers  of  the  Gospel  passed  under 
his  instruction,  and  that  to  him  was  accorded  the 
rare  privilege,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
of  achieving  distinction  as  a  teacher,  exegete, 
preacher,  controversialist,  ecclesiastic,  and  system- 
atic theologian.  As  a  teacher  he  had  few  equals; 
and  if  he  did  not  display  popular  gifts  in  the  pulpit, 
he  revealed  homiletical  powers  of  a  high  order  in 
the  "  conferences  "  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  where  he 
spoke  vi^ith  his  accustomed  clearness  and  logical  pre- 
cision, but  with  great  spontaneity  and  amazing  ten- 
derness and  unction.  Dr.  Hodge's  literary  powers 
were  seen  at  their  best  in  his  contributions  to  the 
Princeton  Review,  many  of  which  are  acknowledged 
masterpieces  of  controversial  writing.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  from  apologetic  questions  that 
concern  common  Christianity  to  questions  of  eccle- 
siastical administration,  in  which  only  Presbyterians 
have  been  supposed  to  take  interest.  But  the  ques- 
tions in  debate  among  American  theologians  during 
the  period  covered  by  Dr.  Hodge's  life  belonged,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  departments  of  anthropology 
and  soteriology ;  and  it  was  upon  these,  accordingly, 
that  his  polemic  powers  were  mainly  applied. 

Though  always  honorable  in  debate,  one  would 
not  gain  a  correct  idea  of  his  character  through 
judging  him  only  by  the  polemic  re- 
Character   lations  in  which  his  writings  reveal  him. 
and        Controversy  does  not  emphasize  the 
Significance,  amiable  side  of  a  man's  nature.    Dr. 
Hodge  was  a  man  of  warm  affection, 
of  generous  impulses,  and  of  John-like  piety.    Devo- 
tion to  Christ  was  the  salient  characteristic  of  his 
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expenencot  aJtd  it  wm  the  teat  by  which  h@  judged 
the  ejcperience  of  others.  Hence,  thoygb  a  Presby- 
terian add  ft  Calvinist^  his  sympathies  went  far 
beyond  ibo  boundariea  of  eect.  He  refused  to  enter- 
tain tbe  narrow  viewa  of  church  polity  which  some 
of  his  brethren  advocated.  He  repudiated  the  un- 
liistorical  position  of  those  who  denied  the  validity 
of  Roman  Cathohc  baptiam.  He  gave  his  sympathy 
to  all  good  agencies.  He  was  conservative  by  na- 
ture, and  hia  life  was  spent  io  defending  the  Re- 
formed theology  as  set  forth  in  the  Westminster 
symbob.  He  was  fond  of  saying  that  Princeton 
had  never  originated  a  new  idea;  but  this  meant 
no  more  than  that  Princeton  was  the  advocate  of 
historical  Calvinism  in  opposition  to  the  modified 
an<l  provincial  Calviniara  of  a  later  day.  And  it  is 
true  that  Dr.  Hodge  must  be  classed  among  the 
great  defenders  of  the  faith,  rather  than  among  the 
great  eonatnictive  minds  of  the  Church.  He  hod 
no  ambition  to  be  epoch-making  by  marking  the 
era  of  a  new  departure.  But  he  earned  a  higher 
title  to  fame  in  that  he  was  the  champion  of  hijs 
Church's  faith  during  a  long  and  acti%'e  life,  her 
trusted  leader  in  time  of  trial,  and  for  more  than  half 
a  century  the  most  conspicuous  teacher  of  her 
ministry.  The  garner^  wisdom  of  hts  life  is  given 
in  his  SyMt^maiic  Thmlogy,  the  great^t  system  of 
dogmatics  in  our  language. 

Francis  L.  Patton. 

£iBLiaon«FBT;  His  life  wnn  written  by  hk  mq«  A.  A.  Hodee, 

New  York,  ISSO,  &ad  by  F.  L,  Pftlton,  Boston,  t88S. 
Articles  upon  kli  life  and  wdrk  »re  by  K  Bonii  in  Bib' 
liofhtcu  S^em,  xxs,  371  »qq.;  T.  Dwi^ht.  in  Nww  Bvt&- 
tander,  xl.  222  sqq.s  J.  W,  Ckadwidk,  in  Thm  ATofkm,  lam. 
3S1;  df.  Lond&H  QuoTterlu,  ii.  5G  sqq. 

HODGE,  RICHARD  MORSE:    Presbyterian j    b, 

at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  May  25,  1864.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  (B.A,,  1 886)  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1889).  He  then  spent  an 
additional  yenr  in  study  at  Princeton  Universilyj 
after  which  he  held  pas  torn  tcs  at  Westminister  Prea- 
byterbn  Church,  Milwaukee  (1S90-92),  and  Calvary 
Church,  Riverton,  N.  J.  (18113-95).  From  1H95  to 
1S98  he  was  dean  of  the  Missionary  Trnirun^  School 
for  Women,  Freclcricksburg,  Va.,  and  w^as  then 
superintendent  of  the  Bible  Institute,  Nasbville, 
Tenn.,  for  three  years  (189S-1901).  Since  1901  he 
has  been  director  of  extension  courses  for  lay  stu- 
dents in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  bus  also 
been  lecturer  in  Biblical  literature  in  Teacher^' 
College,  New  York  City,  since  1902.  He  has  pre- 
pared Historical  Alia»  of  the  Life  of  Jfnus  Christ 
(Wytheville,  Pa.,  1898)  and  Historical  Maps  for 
Bibic  Study  (Now  York,  1906-07). 

HODGSON,  JAMES  MDSCUTT:  Rcotch  Congre- 
gntionatist;  b.  at  Cockcnnouth  (23  m.  h.w.  of 
Carlisle),  Cumberland,  England,  Aug.  1  Ft,  IS4L  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  University  (M.A.,  1S62), 
Lancashire  Independent  College,  Manchester  (1862- 
1805),  and  EtiinhurRh  University  (D.Sc,  1882). 
After  l>eing  piustor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Uttoxeter,  StaiTordrihire,  from  1866  to  1875,  be  was 
appointed  professor  of  apologetics  and  the  science 
auil  philoHOphy  pf  religion  in  Laneasbire  Independ- 
ent College,  where  he  n^maincd  Mtitil  1894.  since 
wlien  he  has  been  principal  and  Baxter  professor  of 


iystematie  theology  in  the  Theological  Hil «( I 
C^ingrq^tional  Churches  of  Scotland, 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  EvangeEicaL  lai 
to  editing  T.  M.  Herbert's  Rtxdittbe  Ammptkmfi 
Modem  Sdenee  Eimminj^  (London,  1879),  1 
written  Philosophy  and  FaOh  :  A  PkafarAfm^^ 
^elLf/ (MaDcheater,  1885);    Fhiiom^u  md  i 
lion:    A  Pha  for  SmerUific  Thte^  (1888);  1^1 
and    Ideas    in   Thet^ogy  (Edinbuigh,   18W);  mLi 
T^imhgia    Pectoris:    Oidline*    qf  Rdi^&u  Fdl 
and  Dodrine  Founded  on  Intuiiion  and  Eipmtm 
(1897). 


BODY,  HUMPHRIY:   .Anglican  BibUcal 
b.   at  Odcocnbe,   Somersetshire^  Jan.   1^  ISSI;  i 
while  on  a  journey  to  Bath  Jan.  20,  1707.  Hem 
educated  at  Wad  ham  College,  Oxford  (B^.,  1S1;  i 
M.A.,  16S2;  B.D.,  1689;   D.D.,  16«2),  wliettk^  | 
tained  a  feUowship  in  1635.     In  1690  bt  beo&i 
chaplain  to  StilHngfleet,  bishop  of  Woree^ter.  Far  j 
hL^  stjpport  of  the  government  in  a  contnyvfttsy  filh 
Henry  Dodwell  regarding  non}uring  bishops  be  toi 
made  domestic  chaplain  to  TiUotson,  arcfabkkipol 
Canterbury,  in  1694,  and  retained  the  position  wkt 
Arehbisbop  Teniaon.    In  1695  he  w&9  pn^^nted  bj 
Tenison  to  the  rectory  of  (Jhartham,  Kent,  wfeitk 
he  immediately  exchanged  for  the  rectories  of  Si 
Michael  Eoyal  and  Bt.  Martin  Vtntry,  Loodoo,  Ii 
169S  he  became  reigiufl  professor  of  Greek  it  ^ 
University  of  Oxford,  in    1701   rector  of  Mooli^ 
Risborougb,  Buckinghamahiref  and  in  17&4  &r^ 
deacon  of  Oxford.    To  the  controveny  about  cflfr 
vocation  he  contributed  Some  ThaughU  im  o  C*^ 
voeaiion,  and  the  Notion  of  iU  Divine  RigM  (Londso, 
1699)  and  A  History  of  Engliih  CcundU  and  Cm- 
Mjcflitan*,  and  of  the  Clergy* s  SiUiny  in  FiMmtd 
(3  parta,   1701),     Hia  reputation,  however,  fifli 
upon  hiB  valuable  work  on  the  histoty  of  the  teA 
and  translations  of  the  Old  Teataitient,  De  bO^ii^im 
textibne  originalibus,  vers^nibue  Grctcis  d  LsHm 
Vulgaia,  libri  ie  (1705).     The  first  book  conums 
his  earlier  dissertation,  Cantra  h<M&riam  AnsUiB  de 
LXX    inierpretibus    (Oxford,    16S4),   in  whidi  be 
had  shown  that  the  alleged  letter  of  Ariatew  coti- 
ecming  the  origin  of  the  Septiiagitit  was  a  fotgpry. 
By  hb  wnll  he  founded  ten  scbolarahipa  at  WAdlum 
College  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

DiBLioGtiAPHT:  Tbo  prindpftl  source  for  n.  Life  i»  tbe  «■ 
(nunt  in  L.&ticiK  ch^Ay  from  ah  ftutobicf^rmphr  in  Esf- 
linh,  prefixed  by  H.  J#bb  to  Hody'a  posthumoua  DeGrmi 
iUustribut.  Lotnlon.  1742.  A  biotgrapby  n  wtB  ImJui* 
C^^ndult  A  1m  E.  Eiebm.  EiiUeiiunff  in  dot  A,  T,.  pp.  480 
Bqq.,  Hulle.  1890;  H.  B,  Swele,  introduftinn  tetiaO.t 
in  Oreek,  p,  J5^  Cambridge,  1000:    DNB^  ijrtfij.  77-7flL 

HOE  von  HOENEGG,  MATTHIAS;  Court 
preacher  in  electoral  Saxony  in  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Yeara'  War;  b.  at  Vienna  Feb,  24,  3580; 
d,  at  Dresden  Mar.  4,  1645.  He  was  educated  U 
the  University  of  Wittenbef|r,  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  became  licentiate  of  theology  and  soon  aftef- 
ward  lectured  at  the  university.  In  1602  he  ww 
appointetl  third  court  preacher  in  Drejsden,  but  iti 
16(13  was  transferred  to  Plauen  as  gupcrintend^l 
apparently  because  he  lacked  laet  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  older  eol leagues.  His  activity  in  Pbuea 
(16(14-11)  was  successful  and  beneficent,  as  h^  wm 
removed    from  the  court  spirit  which  incited  his 
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mical  order  is  such  as  to  guarantee  the  realization 
of  man's  highest  personality,  seeing  that,  whereas 
man  is  continuously  threatened  by  this  order,  he 
has  actually  cmorgc<]  from  it.  Thus  he  espoused 
an  anthropocentric-teleological,  or  ethical,  idealism, 
under  which  religion  was  characterized  as  a  matter 
of  the  heart,  not  positively  demonstrable  in  a  logical 
sense,  but  still  defensible,  and  quite  as  indestructi- 
ble !is  science  in  its  particular  domain.  Thanks 
to  this  idealism,  the  path  of  religious  philosophic 
thought  in  modem  theological  Holland,  that  lay 
partly  circumscribed  by  the  intellectualism  of  J.  H. 
Scholten  (q.v.),  partly  by  the  empiricism  of  C.  W. 
Opzoomor  ((i-v.),  was  cleared  for  more  diversified 
and  more  fruitful  studies. 

Hoekstra's  important  advances  in  his  critical  and 
Christological  views,  together  with  his  constant 
veneration  of  Christuinity  as  the  most  perfect  form 
of  the  religious  consciousness,  may  distinctly  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  his  earlier  writings  De 
Weg  der  Weicnschap  op  godgelcerd  en  wijageerig 
gvhied  (1857)  and  De  Zondeloosheid  vanJeziis  (1862), 
with  his  Iat4?r  Wijsgcerige  gwMienstleer  (2  vols., 
1894)  and  Chri^tcUjke  gelooplrcr  (2  vols.,  1898). 

Hoekstra  likewise  wrote  a  work  on  doctrinal  ethics 
(3  vols.,  1894)  and  a  history  of  ethics  (2  vols.,  1896). 
If  in  Dc  OntwikkcHng  van  de  Zedelijke  uiee  (1862) 
he  conceded  an  in(ici)endent  origin  of  morality,  it 
nevertheless  appears  from  his  treatises  on  the  rela^ 
tion  Ixitweeu  religion  an<l  morality,  utilitarian 
morality  (cf.  ThT,  ii.  117  sc^q.,  and  390  sqq.),  and 
his  ex])osition  of  the  consciousness  of  duty  in 
Gronslog  van  het  bescf  iHin  oniH}orwcuirdelijken  plicht 
(1873),  as  also  from  his  vindication  of  indeterminism 
in  Vrijheid  inverhand  met  zelfbewustheidf  zedclijkheid 
enZonde  (1858),  that  his  main  object  was  to  main- 
tain that  the  moral  consciousness,  on  its  ])otential 
side,  has  likewise  its  roots  in  a  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple, in  the  ideal  nature  of  s[)iritual  personality, 
in  which  case  it  can  but  serve  to  confirm  the  belief 
in  the  reality  of  a  superscnsuous  cosmic  order. 

I.  MOLENAAR. 

BiDLiorsRAPiiY:  C,  Buskon  Huet,  in  Guh,  1858,  i)p.  622  pqq.; 
A.  riorson.  in  Gtds.  IS.W.  pp.  49:J  wm.;  J.  II.  Scholten. 
Devrije  tp'il,  l-«*y<lcn,  isr)t);  A.  M.  Cranjpr,  Heginaelen  en 
Irer  der  uude.  Ihutp^ijemrulcTi  in  (iodgeleerdr  liijdragen,  1864; 
1j.  W.  E.  KauwonhofT,  in  ThT,  ii.  257;  idem  iu  Wijshegrcrtr 
ro/i  den  dixMienat,  vol.  i.,  chap.  21)  and  §  I,  lieydcn.  1887; 
L  .H.  SloteniaktT.  in  7'hT,  xv.  '2(\5tv\(i.;  T.  Molonaar,  Man- 
Ticn  en  Vroucwn  van  brUckenia,  1897,  part  8;  S.  CVamcr,  in 
ThT,  xxxii.  448  »<i<i.;  idem,  in  Doopngerinde  Bijdragen, 
1898,  pp.  150  «(iq. 

HOELEMANN,  ha"lc-man,  HERMANN  GUSTAV: 

Professor  at  Leipsic;  b.  at  Baude  (near  Grossen- 
hain,  19  in.  n.n.w.  of  Dresden),  Saxony,  Aug.  8,  1809; 
(1.  at  Leipsic  Sept.  28,  1886.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  School  at  Xeissen  and,  from  1829,  at  Lcij)sic, 
where,  in  1832,  he  became  privat-docent  in  the 
philosophic  faculty.  Before  long,  however,  he 
turned  wholly  to  theology,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1834-35  he  (lelivered  his  lectures  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  later  printed  as  a  conunentary 
(Leipsic,  IS39).  After  teaching  for  ten  years  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Zwickau,  he  returned  to  Leipsic, 
where,  from  l.SOl,  \w.  ranked  as  honorary  onlinary 
[)rofessor.  His  lectures,  generally  delivered  in  Lathi, 
treated  various  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 


ment. He  also  directed  a  Hebrew  society,  whidi  he 
subsequently  affiliated  with  the  Soeielas  exegdia 
Lipaienns,  The  most  important  of  his  writings  not 
already  mentioned  were  the  BibeUludien  (4  aain, 
Leipsic,  1859-75).  In  all  bis  writings  and  lectnm 
he  adhered  firmly  to  the  older  dogmatic  concept  of 
inspiration.  Theodor  Fickel 

Bibuoorapht:    Allgemeine  luiheriMdte  Ktr^enaeituno,  I8MI 
DO.  46;  SOchMchet  Kirdien^  lutd  SdiulbkOt,  1880.  na  M. 

HOENinCKE,  hOn'nilce,  GUSTAV:  Gomn 
Protestant;  b.  at  Heiligenstadt  (48  m.  n.w.  of 
Erfurt)  Sept.  11,  1871.  He  was  educated  at  tho 
universities  of  Tabingen,  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1897),  and 
BerHn  (lie.  theol.,  1900),  and  since  1901  has  ben 
privat-docent  for  New  Testament  exegesis  at  the 
latter  university.  Theologically  he  is  a  pupil  of 
Bemhard  Weiss.  Ho  has  written  Siudien  nr  oA- 
protestaniiachen  Ethik  (Berlin,  1902)  and  Chrom- 
logie  des  Ltbene  dea  Apaatela  Pauliu  (Leipsic,  1903). 

HOFACKER,   LUDWIG  and  WILHELH:   Two 

brothers,  both  popular  and  influential  preachen  of 
WOrttemberg.  The  elder,  Ludwig,  was  bom  at 
Wildbad  (29  m.  w.  of  Stuttgart)  Apr.  15,  1798; 
d.  at  Rielingshauscn,  near  Marbacb  (12  m.  nJi.e.of 
Stuttgart),  Nov.  18,  1828.  He  studied  at  the  «m- 
inaries  of  Schdnthal  and  Maulbronn,  and  in  1816 
at  the  seminary  in  Tubingen.  Here,  in  his  eigjrt- 
eenth  year,  he  experienced  a  sudden  convenion' 
He  became  vicar  in  Plieningen  and  Stuttgart,  and 
in  1826  preacher  at  Rielingshauscn. 

His  younger  brother,  Wilhelm,  was  bom  at  Girt- 
ringen  (21  m.  s.w.  of   Stuttgart)  Feb.   16,  1805; 
d.  in  Stuttgart  Aug.  10,  1848.    He  was  educated  at 
Stuttgart  and  (1823-28)  the  University  of  TObingen. 
He  was  more  versatile  than  his  brother,  and  hii 
open  mind  enabled  him  to  appreciate  various  theo- 
logical tendencies.   After  his  examination  he  became 
for  eight  months  the  substitute  of  his  brother,  irho 
had  fallen  ill,  and  after  his  death  was  regular  pastor 
for  the  same  length  of  time.     In  1830  he  became 
rei)etent  at  Tubingen,  in  1833  dean  at  WaiblingWr 
and  in   1835  dean  at  St.  Leonard's  in  Stuttpul, 
where  he  developed  a  far-reachuig  activity  in  church 
and  school  affairs.    He  was  broader  than  his  brother, 
but  less  powerful.    Luilwig's  sermons  bear  the  stAinp 
of  his  personal  experiences  and  con  Wet  ions.  They 
are  powerful  and  original,  but  the  range  of  thought 
is  narrow.     Everything  centers  in  sin  and  gr»<*- 
His  strength  is  in  depicting  the  corruption  of  s*^ 
and  preaching  repentimce.     lie  does  not  arpie  ^ 
reason,  but  addresses  himself  immediately  to  tb^ 
conscience  and  feeling;  he  is  intent  upon  immedi*^* 
conversion.     His  sermons  lack  all  exeget^is;  ^^*J 
ever  the  text  fits  into  his  one  and  only  theme  ^'^ 
sin  and  grace  he  uses  it,  but  othena-ise  it  is  for  hi*** 
only  a  means  to  an  end.    Wilhelm  Hofaekcr's  sef' 
nions  are  also  based  upon  the  experience  of  gT*^' 
but  they  show  the  repa^^e  and  harmony  of  a  niof^ 
steady  Christian  development,  united  with  a  mor^ 
rounded  education.     But  Wilhelm,  no  less  than  lua 
brother,    emphasizes    the   doctrine    of   atonenH'nt. 
The  grace  of  the  Savior  of  sinners  is  his  one  ami  a\V 
absorbing  theme;   he  is  also  intent  upon  awakening 
antl  converting,  but  conversion  is  for  him  a  gradual 
process.    He  does  not  penetrate  the  innermost  heart 
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ID  meeting  the  difficulties  due  to  the  strong  foUpwing 
of  the  Fnemli  of  Light  (see  Free  Congregations 
IN  Gekmany,  §  1),  and  later  to  the  rapid  incrcoso 
in  the  population  of  his  parish.  He  reapportioned 
the  parish,  increased  the  number  of  clergy,  and 
c^ect€^d  the  splendid  new  Church  of  St*  Stephen, 
His  theology  was  Christoeentric  on  a  Lutheran 
basis.  He  excelled  as  a  pidpit  orator  and,  besides 
many  single  sermons,  published  several  collections 
that  liave  been  freijuently  reprinted.  To  be 
mentioned  are;  ZwUlf  Ftnipredxgien  (Flalle,  18fl2)i 
Der  Heilsufvg  (1804);  SiiTide  und  KTldsung  (IBld); 
Untcrm  Kreu^  (l!^4);  Kreui  und  Krone  (lS91)i 
Die  Bergpretligt  (1^93);  Kins  Ut  Not  (1805);  and 
Die  letzie  Nacht  und  der  Todeetag  det  Herm  Jesu 
(189S). 

IJiBLiodHAFHT:  The  principal  work"  i»  M,  Kibkr  wii!  H. 
Kering,  Jteinrich  Hnffmann,  .  .  .  Leben,  Wirlam  und 
Predial^  Ha1L«.  tOOO.  Hia  Letten  wete  «dil«d  by  U* 
Hurt,  ib.  ]  QOli,  mid  biOKnipbic&l  materuLl  in  fuund  iLltio  in 
Aut  dtm  Tagebuch,  «d.  M.  Hart,  Lb.  iSOO. 

HOFFMAIfH  (HOFMAN!?),  MILCHIOR:  Ger- 
man mystic  and  Anabaptist;  b,  at  Schwfibiisch^Hall 

(35  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart),  Wilrttemberg, 

Earlier     toward     the     end     of     the    fifteenth 

Pr«aching>  century;  d.  at  Straaburg  about  1543, 

He  was  a  leather  dresser  by  trade;  in 
the  pursuit  of  hLi  callin^c  he  went  to  Livonia  and, 
in  1523,  advocated  there  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  of  the  Wittenberg  Reformation, 

With  this  teacliirig  Hoffmann  blended  a  strain 
of  mysticism  that  later  assumed  predominance  in 
his  beliefs.  He  is  the  type  of  the  untrained  lay 
preacher  of  the  Reformation  period  who^  by  sheer 
force  of  relif^Lous  fervor,  vehemence  of  speechj  and 
din?ctnej$B  of  appeal,  presented  a  formidable  com- 
petition to  the  educated  clei^y*  The  lack  of 
preachera  of  the  latter  type  in  I^ivonia  made  Hoff- 
mann's suoccHB  the  more  emphatic.  Driven  from 
Wolmar  in  tlie  autumn  of  1524,  he  made  Dorpat 
the  scene  of  his  lahon^,  where  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  archiefiiscopal  avithoritifii  to  seize  him 
led  to  an  iconocUislic  upri.siu^  (Jan-  10,  L^25). 
Hoffmann's  activity  was  n^f^anied  oNkancc  by  a 
faction  of  the  Hoformcrs,  but  he  sueet*otled  in  ob- 
taining a  letter  of  apjJroval  from  Luther  and  Bu^n- 
lia^en,  anrl  with  augmented  autlioHty  enf^nged  in  a 
fevKl  with  the  official  clerj^y,  against  whom  he  upheld 
the  divine  nature  and  oHj^iu  of  the  preacher's 
mijjsion,  ailvoeating  also  a  prophetic  interpretation 
of  the  Hcriiilures.  Forced  finally  to  lonvo  Dorpat. 
in  I52fi  he  l>ecame  preacher  amon^  the  Gemitms  of 
Stockholm.  There  he  publishetl  a  commentary  on 
Dan.  xlh  which,  with  other  wti tings,  revealed  a 
growing  departure  from  I  lie  Luthenin  poait  ion.  The 
dogmas  of  jvistificalion  and  predeati nation  were  still 
retained,  Init  eschatological  ideas  c^une  into  the  fore- 
ground, centering  in  a  bcUc^f  in  the  spt^dy  approach 
of  t  he  en  d  of  t  he  wo  rlt  J .  W  it  h  m  uch  1  al  n  j  r  he  e  vol  vet  I 
his  own  sclieme  of  the  LiLst  Day,  urul  pajtsed  from  the 
attiiuile  of  preacher  to  tliat  of  prophet,  whose  mis- 
flion  was  to  aimouncR  the  coinin!^  of  the  Lord,  The 
year  1533  was  set  for  tlie  end  of  things. ^ 

1  Tri  hii*  Pflchfttulciipy,  whleh  was  unt  markeil  by  oni!inEirtty» 
Hi>fTinariii  r^illiiwcrL  itif  l^'randiorjin  Bpinlyult*,  tin-  Tabi>riti^a 
Ceee  ilUi^H,  Juu^,  Ui.miT£h^,  NicboJo:!  Stcirch,  und  citbi±rri. 

A.  H.  N. 


In  1627  Hoffmann  left  Stockholm  for  HobtdiL 

There  he  preached  for  two  years  openly  at  tiddi 

with  Luther*    Frederick  L  of  Defisurfc, 

Doctjine    however,  after  subjecting  hit  doctriDoi 
of  th«       to  a  test,  permitted  him  to  eoatkue 

Lord's      his  mission  labors,  and  AsaAgatd  WA 

Supper,  as  his  special  field.  A;s  the  reault  of  a 
prolonged  controversy  with  AnnM 
at  Magdeburg  and  with  the  Sl^wick  fifetder 
Marquard  Schuldorp,  in  the  course  of  which  Eoff- 
mann  formally  abjured  the  Lutheran  theory  of  tk 
Lord's  Supper,  Frederick  L  ordered  a  public  diK 
putation  to  be  held  at  Flensburg  (Apr.  8,  1529),  it 
which  the  Lutheran  party  was  represented  bf 
Bugenhagen.  Hoffmann  expoundedj  not  witboilt 
skill,  his  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
kernel  of  which  was  that  the  bread  is  not  the  bod| 
of  Christ  but  is  a  seal,  sign^  and  memorial  cf  tltf 
body  of  the  Savior.  In  receiving  the  br^  tbe 
communicant  through  faith  reoeivess  tbe  Word,  aod 
with  it  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  into  his  bevi 
The  origins  of  his  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  tbe 
early  form  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  b  Cu^ 
stadt;  the  principal  eouroea,  however^  are  m  lui 
own  mystical  thought.  He  attempted,  too,  to 
distinguish  between  his  theory  and  that  of  ^iringtL 

Banished  from  Denmark  aa  a  result  of  the  dit- 

putation,  Hoffmann  arrived  at  Strasbiu^g,  where  «t 

first  he  was  welcomed  by  But«r  oa 

Joint  the    account  of  his  oppoaition  to  Lutbs, 

Ana-       but  soon  lost  favor.'    During  1520 and 

baptists.  1530  he  issued  a  number  of  wntia^ 
the  most  important  of  which,  ta  m- 
terpretation  of  Hevclation,  reveals  his  doctrine  is 
completely  developed  form.  The  history  of  the 
Church  is  divided  into  three  periods:  the  first  O' 
tended  from  the  Apostles  to  the  establishment  of 
tbe  power  of  the  papacy;  the  second  was  marked  bf 
the  unrestrained  might  of  the  papacy^  the  tbbd, 
beginning  with  the  Ileformation,  was  marked  by  tbe 
final  revehition  and  the  substitution  of  the  Spirit 
for  the  letter.  Two  witnesses  of  the  final  day  wet* 
to  appear  and  were  to  fall  before  the  powder  of  tbf 
papacy  unite<l  with  the  followers  of  the  letter; 
then  was  to  follow  the  diaappearanoe  of  truth,  tl* 
destruction  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  by  the  Tuf^ 
and  the  final  appearance  of  Christ »  Hoffmana  no* 
drew  nearer  to  the  Anabaptists,  for  whom  he  de- 
manded in  I5rt()  the  exclusive  posse^on  of  s  cbuidi 
in  the  to^^n.  Hoffmann  was  arrested  and  oonipeDed 
to  leave  St  rajsburg,  but  his  experiences  only  haittvtd 
his  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  the  AnapabtiiSfli  t^ 
whom  he  l>rought  enthusiasm  and  courage  at  *  tane 
when  their  p*3wer  in  Soulh  Germany  waa  ili«dy 
broken.  The  impetus  w^hich  he  lent  to  the  wxi/^ 
ment  was  not  without  appreciable  influence  ia  pw- 
paring  the  way  for  the  excesses  of  John  of  Leyd«i 
(see  ANAHAPTisTa,  IL,  }  2j  MChstee,  ANABAFnsTa 
IN.)  From  1530  to  1533  he  appeared  alternately  in 
Kajit  Fricstand  and  in  the  Stri^bur^g  region,  Hia\a^- 
bora  were  the  most  important  factor  in  transplsatiag 
Anabaptist  doctrines  from  tbe  south  to  the  north  ol 

'  On  hi^  way  to  BtranhuiiK,  in  coup^ratian  with  r«iTlia^t 
hr  prnpiLKiitei)  nnti-Luthf-raii  views  tti  East  Fric'slftDJ,  vMt 
LutlK;rnnt^m  &rid  Zwititdi&nis^m  were  in  open  confli^.  Tt»T% 
hm  jfzuDQd  &a  iaSueaoe  that  wad  m(»EDentou4  m,  eooaequentCiL 

A.  B.  H. 
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Germany,  where  Emden  became  the  center  of  his 
activity.  In  East  Friesland  he  published  his  most 
important  work,  the  OrdonnarUie  GoUes,  the  basic 
principle  of  which  is  the  bond  that  exists  between 
God  and  man.  Toward  the  end  of  1530  he  went  to 
Holland,  where  the  Anabaptist  teachings  had  al- 
ready been  disseminated  by  Jan  Volkertszoon.  The 
preaching  of  the  two  established  an  Anabaptist 
community  in  Holland  which  exercised  a  historic 
influence  in  later  times. 

In  1533  he  came  once  more  to  Strasburg.    It  was 
the  year  set  for  the  final  catastrophe,  and  Strasburg 

was  to  be  the  new  Jerusalem.  In  May 
Later  the  authorities  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
Years.      rested,  in  which  act  he  saw  but  the 

fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecies.  Be- 
fore his  judges  he  asserted  that  he  had  never 
preached  opposition  to  authority,  and  disavowed 
whatever  was  illegal  in  Anapabtist  teaching.  Yet 
it  was  quite  apparent  that,  however  submissive  to 
authority  he  may  have  been,  the  effect  of  his  teach- 
ings was  revolutionary.  In  June  Butzer  and  other 
leaiders  of  the  Strasburg  Church  disputed  with  him 
on  his  doctrine  of  the  body  of  Christ  (he  maintained 
that  the  material  body  of  the  Savior  was  not  derived 
from  the  virgin,  but  that  the  eternal  Word  had  been 
made  flesh  in  the  womb  of  Mary  by  a  special  act  of 
God),  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  infant  baptism. 
Hoffmann  held  fast  to  his  views,  so  that  even  the 
passing  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
world  did  not  shake  him.  The  number  of  "  Mel- 
chiorites"  in  Strasburg,  on  the  lower  Rhine,  in 
Westphalia,  and  in  Holland  continued  to  grow. 
While  he  was  personally  irreproachable  in  character, 
his  chiliastic  hopes  inspir^  the  outrages  of  the 
fanatics  of  M<Qnster  who,  imtil  the  capture  of  that 
dty,  possessed  his  hearty  sympathy.  Kept  under 
restraint  by  the  authorities,  Hoffmann  refused  to 
abjure  his  millennial  expectations,  though  in  his 
later  years  he  showed  himself  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  Strasburg  Church.  The  Melchiorites  re- 
mained a  separate  faction  among  the  Anabaptists 
for  some  time,  and  spread  as  far  as  Holland  and 
England,  but  in  Germany  disappeared  ultimately 
among  the  other  Anabaptist  parties.  The  influence 
of  Hoffmann  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Menno 
Simon  and  other  Anabaptist  writers.    See  Ana- 

BAPTIBTB,  II.,  f  2.  (A.  HEQLERt)  K.  HOLL. 

BnuoaBAFHT:  The  best  biographies  are  W.  I.  Leenderts, 
MddUer  Hcfmann,  Haarlem,  1883,  and  F.  O.  sur  Linden, 
M€kkior  Hcfmann,  Haarlem,  1885.  Consult:  H.  C. 
Veddsr,  Short  HUt.  of  BapliaU,  pp.  88,  97,  Philadelphia, 
1891;  A.  H.  Newman,  in  American  Church  Hutory  SerxM, 
it,  pp.  26-27,  New  York,  1804;  idem,  HUt.  of  AntirPedo- 
baptimn,  pp.  254-271,  Philadelphia.  1897;  K.  Rembert, 
JHb  WieiUrtaufer  im  Henogtum  JUlidi,  Berlin,  1899;  Q. 
TunbOlt,  Die  WiedertAufer,  p.  30.  Bielefeld.  1899;  J. 
Kfistliii.  MarHn  Luther,  i.  625.  ii.  148,  Berlin,  1903;  Cam- 
bridge  Modem  HUtory,  ii.  314,  320.  New  York,  1904;  A. 
Hnbhof,  Oeadttedenia  van  de  doopgexinde  te  Straataburg, 
Anwtacdam,  1905;  ADB,  xii.636;  also  the  literature  under 

AMABAPnSTS. 

HOFFMANN,  (LUDWIG  FRIEDRICH)  WIL- 
0BLJf:  Court  preacher  in  Berlin  and  general  super- 
inteiulent  of  the  Brandenburg  consistory;  b.  at 
I^eonbeig  (8  m.  w.n.w.  of  Stuttgart),  WUrttemberg, 
Oet.  30,  1806;  d.  at  Berlin  Aug.  28,  1873.  He  was 
odiusated  at  the  seminaries  of  SchOnthal  and  Tu- 


bingen, and  in  1829  became  vicar  of  Heumaden, 
near  Stuttgart,  but  three  years  later  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  in  the  seminary  of  Tilbingen.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  made  vicar  at  Stuttgart,  and  went 
to  Winnenden  in  1834  as  deacon,  where,  together 
with  the  physician  Zeller,  he  was  active  in  the  sani- 
tarium at  Winnenthal.  In  1839  he  was  called  to 
Basel  as  inspector  of  missions,  and  there  reorganised 
the  educational  institutions,  expanded  the  miraion- 
ary  territories  of  Basel  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 
America,  and  reformed  the  missionary  meetings  of 
his  congregation,  increasing  their  interest  by  lec- 
tures on  geography,  history,  and  ethnology.  At  the 
same  time  he  lectured  at  the  university.  From 
Basel  he  went  to  Tubingen  as  professor  and  super- 
intendent of  the  seminary.  In  1852  Frederick 
William  IV.  appointed  him  court  preacher,  and  soon 
afterward  made  him  general  superintendent  of  the 
Brandenburg  consistory.  For  two  decades  he  held 
this  position,  for  which  his  theological  convictions, 
in  which  he  was  an  adherent  of  Bengel,  especially 
adapted  him,  since  he  regarded  the  union  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions  as  an  indi»- 
pensable  requirement  of  the  time.  Here,  too,  he 
carried  out  the  king's  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
Domkanditatenatiftj  in  which  theological  students 
should  be  enabled  to  continue  their  studies,  gain 
practice  in  sermons  and  catechesis,  and  do  practical 
work  among  the  congregation  of  the  cathedral. 
Among  Hoffmann's  numerous  literary  works  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Missionastun- 
den  und  VoHrdge  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1847-53);  Mia- 
sioTufragen  (Heidelberg,  1847) ;  Die  Epochen  der  Kir- 
chengeschichie  Indiena  (Berlin,  1853) ;  Die  chrisUiche 
Litteratur  aU  Werkzeug  der  Miaaum  (1859);  and 
Deutachland  einst  und  jetzt  im  Lichte  dea  Reichea 
GoUea  (1868).  He  also  reedited  Johann  Albrecht 
BengePs  Erkldrte  Offenbarung  Johannea  and,  in 
collaboration  with  Heim,  a  preacher  in  Stuttgart, 
published  ErbaiUiche  Aualegung  der  groaaen  Pro- 
pheten  nock  Auazilgen  aua  den  Schriften  der  Reforma- 
toren.  He  likewise  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  L^en 
Jeau  of  David  Strauss  (Stuttgart,  1836),  who  had 
been  his  fellow  student  at  Tubingen,  and  for  thirteen 
years  was  the  editor  of  the  Baaeler  Miaaionamagazinj 
besides  being  the  author  of  numerous  sermons  and 
reports  of  missionary  activity.  (R.  KOGBLf.) 

Bibuographt:  C.  H.  Hoffmann,  Leben  und  Wirken  dee 
.  .  .  L.  F.W.  Hoffmann,  Berlin,  1878  (by  his  son);  Neue 
evangelieche  Kirehemeituno,  1873,  nos.  43-49. 

HOFFMANN,  RICHARD  ADOLF:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Konigsberg  June  22,  1872.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Kdnigsberg  and 
Halle,  and  after  being  assistant  to  Prof.  A.  H.  E. 
Klopper  from  1893  to  1897,  became  in  the  following 
year  privat-docent  for  New  Testament  exegesis  and 
dogmatic  theology  at  Kdnigsberg,  and  professor  of 
New  Testament  exegesis  in  1907.  He  has  written 
Die  Ahendmahlagedanken  Jeau  Chriaii  (Kdnigsberg, 
1896)  and  Daa  Markuaevangelium  und  aeine  Quellen 
(1904). 

HOFFMANNITES.    See  Friends  of  the  Templb. 

HOFFMEISTER,  hef-moi'ster,  JOHANNES:  Au- 
gustinian;  b.  at  Obemdorf  (43  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart), 
Wilrttemberg,  c.   1510;    d.  at  GUnzbuig  (30  m. 
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w.n.w.  of  Augsburg)  Aug.  21  or  22,  1547.  It  is 
uncertain  where  he  received  his  education,  and  when 
and  where  he  entered  the  Augustinian  order.  About 
1527  he  lived  in  Mainz,  and  was  designated  as  an 
Augustinian  when  he  was  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  Dec.  15,  1528.  From  1533 
he  was  prior  in  the  monastery  of  the  imperial  city 
of  Colmar.  The  monastery  was  much  demoralized, 
and  Hoffmeister  took  great  pains  to  effect  better 
conditions.  The  Evangelical  faith  threatened  to 
enter  its  doors,  and  the  prior  inflicted  the  severest 
punishments  upon  monks  who  deserted  their  faith. 
He  perceived  that  deficiency  in  preaching  was  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  by  his  own  example  attempted 
reforms.  In  1542  he  became  provincial  of  the 
Augustinians  in  the  Rhenish-Swabian  province. 
There  were  only  eleven  monasteries  left,  with  less 
than  forty  monks,  and  Hoffmeister  tried  his  best 
to  keep  them  from  the  Lutheran  heresy.  In  the 
mean  time  his  efficiency  and  activity  in  preaching 
had  become  known.  He  was  called  to  preach  in  the 
cathedral  of  Worms  during  the  session  of  the  diet 
in  1545.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Colmar,  the 
emperor  summoned  him  to  take  part  in  a  colloquy 
at  Regensburg.  But  he  was  little  adapted  for  peace- 
ful negotiations,  and  religious  disagreement  was  in- 
tensified by  personal  differences  and  mutual  lack  of 
respect.  During  his  sojourn  in  Regensburg  Hoff- 
meister preached  in  the  cathedral,  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  emperor  continued  his  activity  there 
even  after  the  coUociuy.  In  1546  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  over  all  Augustinian  monasteries  of 
Germany;  but  his  main  interest  was  devoted  to  the 
politics  of  the  emperor.  After  his  activity  in  Regens- 
burg he  preached  for  two  months  at  Munich.  On 
Jan.  15,  1547,  he  went  to  Ulm,  and  a  few  months 
later  to  Dillingcn.  Shortly  before  his  death  the 
emperor  called  him  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  but  he 
died  on  the  way  thither. 

Hoffmeister *s  first  published  work  was  Dinlogorum 
libri  duo,  quibus  aliquot  erdesicv  dogmata  Lulhera- 
norum  et  verbus  et  serUejitiis  roborantur  (Freiburg, 
1538),  in  which  he  tried  to  show  that  the  '*  innova- 
tors "  not  only  distifrrced  among  themselves,  but 
that  they  defended  the  Roman  doctrines  by  some 
statements  in  their  writings.  A  second  treatise, 
written  in  still  more  vehement  language,  was 
directed  against  Luther's  Schmalkald  Articles, 
Wahrhafftigc  VhiUicckumj  nrui  Widerkgung  deren 
Artikdn  dU  M .  Luther  auffdas  ConciUum  zu  schickcn 
und  daraujf  bchnrrcn  fiirgenommen.  Mit  rorgesetztcr 
Anzeig  wer  das  Concxl  fliche  oder  hinderc  (Colmar, 
15.S9).  The  Coinicil  of  Colmar,  although  it  was 
Roman  Catholic,  confiscated  the  publication  be- 
cause it  feared  serious  trouble  in  consideration  of  the 
growing  Evangelical  sentiment;  but  Hoffmeister 
was  not  discouraged.  The  collo(]uies  at  Ilagenau, 
Worms,  and  Regensburg  induced  him  to  treat  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  he  had  done  the  Schmalkald 
Articles.  In  this  way  originated  liLs  treatise,  Jwli- 
cium  de  artlcxdis  confessionis  fuiei  anno  MDXXX 
CcEsar.  M.  Augustas  exhibitis,  quotcnus  scilicet  a 
Catholicis  admittemli  sunt  nut  reiiciendi  (pul)lished 
after  his  death,  Mainz,  1559;  German,  Constance, 
1597).    In  the  hope  of  winning  the  Protestants  by 


a  real  betterment  of  conditions  which  he  expected 
from  the  council,  Hoffmeister  made  at  times  swee|>> 
ing  concessions,  and  with  great  frankness  ezpresnd 
himself  on  the  conditions  of  his  Church.  Another 
polemical  treatise  of  Hoffmeister  is  entitled  Canonm 
aive  davea  aliquot,  ad  irUerpretandum  aaenu  Btbti- 
orum  8criptura8  (Mainz,  1545).  He  also  published 
Loci  communes  rerum  theologicarum  (Ingolstsdt, 
1547),  a  comprehensive  compilation  of  passages  from 
the  Church  Fathers,  which  has  been  frequency 
edited,  and  several  series  of  sermons. 

(T.  KOLDE.) 
Bibliography:  A.  H6hn,  Chrtmoloffia  jtr&nndm  Rkno- 
SuevictB  ordiniM  .  .  .  S.  Auguttini,  WOnburs.  1744;  E 
Rocholl,  Ein/Qhruno  der  Reformation  in  Kolmar,  Cofantf, 
1876;  A.  von  DniBsel,  in  A  MA,  3d  dan.  L,  1  (1878).  137 
sqq.;  idem,  ZKG,  iu  (1870).  484;  N.  Paulus.  Dtr  Aiigiu- 
tinermOnch  Johann  Hoffmeiater,  Freiburg,  1891;  G.  Bo*- 
sert,  in  BlAUer  fUr  tDQrUembergitche  KirchtngMekidk, 
1894.  p.  70,  1895,  p.  172;  J.  Schlecht.  Johann  Hoffmriikr 
ala  Dxehter,  in  KcUholik,  IxxviL  2,  pp.  188  aqq. 

HOFMANN,    JOHANN    CHRISTIAN    KOHHAD: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Dec.  21, 1810; 
d.  at  Erlangen  Dec.  20,  1877.    He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Erlangen  (1827-29)  and  Berlin 
(1829-32),  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  theology  and 
history.    After  teaching  several  years  at  the  gym- 
nasium in  Erlangen,  he  became  repeteot  in  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  university,  where  he  first 
became  entirely  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  where  the  questions  to  which  he  devoted  the 
best  part  of  his  life  began  to  occupy  him.    These 
were  especially  the  doctrine  concerning  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  prophecy,  and  fulfilment.    In  1838 
he  established  himself  as  privat^docent,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  his  position  at  the  gymnasium.   In 
1841  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  university; 
the  following  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rostock. 
Although  the  number  of  his  hearers  was  here  con- 
siderabiy  smaller,  a  new  field  of  activity  opened 
itself — in  union  with  Kliefoth,  Karsten,  and  Wichem, 
he  labored  zealously  in  the  field  of  home  misBons. 
He  remained  at  Rostock  until  1845,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  Erlangen,  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
his  proficiency  and  his  working  in  harmony  wth  his 
colleagues  that  a  new  jx^riod  of  prosperity  for  the 
university  dated  from  this  time.     His  interest  in 
missions  increased  in  the  land  of  his  birth;  he  be- 
came  committee  member  of  different  missionary 
societies  and  member  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ba- 
varia, and  took  part  in  the  editorship  of  the  ^^'' 
schriftfiir  Protestantismus  und  Kirche,    He  wasal* 
interested  in  political  affairs,  and  represented  Ef" 
langcn  and  Fiirth  at  several  sessions  of  the  Ba^'*r^° 
parliament.    But  he  did  not  lase  sight  of  the  J^ 
purpose  of  his  life,  his  career  as  professor  and  wt>[^^" 
He  lectured  on  a  great  n\mil)er  of  books  in  theN^^ 
Testament,    on    hermeneutics,    propanleutics,  ^ 
ethies,  tlie  secret  of  his  success  lying  in  the  fact  tha 
lie  confined  himself  in  a  consistent,  clear,  and  pr^** 
manner  to  the  subject-matter  and  pretended  t<> 
nothing  but  an  interpreter  of  Scripture. 

Among  Hofmann's   first   publications  were  ^^ 
historical  works — Geschichte    des  Aufruhrs  if^  ^ 
Sevennen  (Nordlingen,  1837)  and  WeltgeschichtU^^^ 
Gymnasirn  (1839;    2d  ed..  1843).     HLs  first  eff*^*^ 
in  theology  was  Die  siebenzig  Jahre  des  Jereff^^** 
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und  die  si^ermg  Jahrwochen  dcs  Daniel  (Nyrem- 
ber:g^  1836).  The  seventy  iveeka  of  Daniel  he  counts 
in  the  ordj^r  62+1+7;  the  62  extend  from  60S  to 
171  BX*;  the  single  week,  from  171  to  164  B.C.;  the 
other  seven  nuu-k  the  intervening  period  before 
Christ's  coming.  In  his  Wei^mgung  und  ErfaUung 
im  Alien  und  Neitcn  Tesiamenl  (2  parts,  Nfirdlingen^ 
1841—14)  he  brought  prophecy  into  doaest  connec- 
tion with  history,  and  treatetl  it  us  an  organic  whole. 
History  it.self  is  propheeyj  and  each  period  contains 
the  germ  of  the  future^  and  prefijcfures  It.  The  entire 
Scriptural  history  is  a  prophecy  of  the  final  and 
eternal  relation  between  God  and  man.  The  incar- 
nation marks  the  beginning  of  the  essential  fulfU- 
meni;  for  Christ  is  the  new  man,  the  antitype  of 
the  old;  but  it  marks  only  the  beginning  of  this 
fulfilment;  for  the  head  is  only  the  realization  of 
the  iii tended  perfect  communion  with  God,  when  it 
is  joined  with  tlie  body  of  believers.  Prophecy  in 
the  Old  Testament  becomes  ever  richer  &nd  richer 
in  its  forms,  but  points  only  to  one  goal — the  God- 
man.  He  ia  then,  in  turn,  the  starting-point  for 
new  prophecy  and  hope;  his  appearance  being  the 
prefigure ment  of  the  final  glorification  of  the  church 
of  believers.  The  permanent  worth  of  this  work 
cotLsists  in  the  proof  that  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  parts  of  a  single  history  of  salvation;  di»^ 
playing  the  gradual  realisation  of  redemption  for 
the  race,  Hofmann's  second  great  work,  Der 
ScAriftbeweiM  (3  parts,  N6rdlingen.  1852-56;  ^  ed., 
2  vols.,  1857-60),  is  an  attempt  to  pro%^e  the  authen- 
ticity and  divine  origin  of  Chriatianity  from  its 
records  by  using  the  Biblical  record  as  one  onicanic 
whole.  He  started  from  the  ide^  that,  to  understand 
Christianity,  it  was  necessary  only  to  develop  the 
aimple  fact  that  makes  men  Christians,  or  the  com^ 
munion  of  God  with  man  mediated  by  Christ.  He 
starta  with  the  new  birth,  and  with  him  all  is  his^ 
toricaL  The  work  aroused  opposition.  The  author 
had  denied  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  and 
the  charge  of  denying  the  atonement  altogether  was 
made  against  him.  To  this  he  replied  In  Schidz- 
ukriften  (5  parts,  1856-59).  His  other  works  were 
Die  hmligen  Schriften  de&  Neaen  Tesiamenta  (9  parts, 
1862-81);  Theotogische  Elhik  (1878);  Encykhpddie 
der  Theoiogie  (NGrdliogen,  1879);  Bihliai-k^  Herme^ 
meuHk  (1880),  (A.  Hauck.) 

SiiUDGiiAFffT:  W.  Volck.  Efinn^ungen  an  J,  C,  K.  von 
Hi^wionn,  Et\ans«n,  tgT8;  A.  F.  C.  Gmu,  A.  F,  C.  Vil- 
mar  .  .  .  und  J.  C.  K.vmi  Hofmann,  GQtensloh.  1879;  H. 
Bdlhixudt  VprmiMckle  A^f^0t£9  wm  Prof,  vim  Ht^mann,  Ew- 
hama,  IS7S;  W.  Volok,  Tfuolop^che  Bri^ft  der  Pf<^. 
DiMitMih  tmd  mm.  Hqfmann,  Leipslc,  1891. 

HOFMAim,  RUDOLPH  HUGO!  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Krebclia  (K>  m.  s.  of  Dresden)  Jan. 
3*  1825.  He  stutlied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic 
1^43-^7,  and  after  being  afternoon  preacher  in 
the  university  church  at  Jjeipaic  in  1850-51  and 
P*s^tor  at  Stdrmthal,  near  Leipsic,  in  1851-54,  was 
professor  in  the  FQrstenschule  at  Meissen  until  1862, 
*p  1862  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  prac^ 
weal  theolof^y  at  Leipsic^  and  four  years  later  became 
"^i^orary  full  professor,  while  since  1871  he  has  been 
•*^ivf  professor  of  the  same  subject.  He  i^  ab^o  a 
P^yy  ecclesiastical  councilor  and  a  cathedral  canon, 
^^  in  tli^logy  IS  an  Evangelical  Lutheran.    He  has 


written  Da9  Zeidien  des  Menschensohns  am  Himmd 
(Leipsic,  1849);  Dtw  Leben  Jesu  nach  den  Apo- 
kryphen  { 1851 ) ;  Symbolik  (Leipsic,  1856) ;  Die  Lehre 
vom  Gewuien  (1866);  Predigten  gehaUen  in  der 
UniverBitdtskirehe  fw  Leipzig  (1869);  SehuMbd 
{Dresden,  1872);  Zum  Sydem  der  pmktischen 
Theologie  (Leipsic,  1875);  Predigten  iiber  da9  Vatet- 
unser  ( 188 1 ) ;  Die  freien  chri^l ichen  L  lebesmiigkeiten 
und  die  Gemeinde  (1884);  Rechi/eriigung  der  Schide 
der  Reformation  gegeniiberungerechtferligtenAngriffcn 
(1889);   and  GaliMu  auf  dem  Oelberg  (1896). 

HOFMEISTER,  hof-mai'ster  (Gr.  Oikonomo*), 
SEBASTIAN:  Swiss  Reformer;  b.  at  SchafThausen 
1476;  d.  at  Zofingen  (25  m.  s.e,  of  Basel)  Sept.  26, 
1533.  He  became  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Sehaff- 
bausen,  and  then  went  to  Paris  and  studied  classical 
languages  and  Hebrew  for  five  years.  In  1520  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  lector  in  the  monastery  of  his  order  at  Zurich 
and  entered  into  close  friendship  with  Huldreich 
Ewingli,  whose  influence  upon  him  became  decisive. 
He  was  removed  to  Constants  and  thenc«  to  Lucerne, 
and  at  the  latter  place  began  his  reformatory  activ- 
ity. After  having  been  accused  of  heresy  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  town,  he  returned  to  Schaffhausen, 
where  he  became  preacher  of  the  principal  church. 
He  attacked  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  so  forcibly 
that  he  won  over  a  great  number  of  the  citi^ns  to 
his  cause,  while  at  the  same  time  he  excited  the 
opposition  of  another  and  stronger  party. 

In  Jan.,  1523,  Hofmeiater  took  part  in  the  re- 
ligious  colloquy  between  Zwingli  and  Faber,  vicar- 
general  of  Constance,  at  Zurich,  and  was  one  of  tha 
presidents  in  the  second  disputation  at  Zurich  in 
Oct.,  1523,  against  the  Anabaptists,  The  Roman iite 
sent  Erasmus  Hitter  of  Bavaria  to  Schaffhausen  to 
oppose  Hofmeister-s  activity,  but  Ritter  took  the 
part  of  the  Eefonner,  In  1525,  how^ever,  Hof- 
meister  had  to  leave  the  city.  He  became  preacher 
in  Zurich  after  abandoning  his  antipedobaptist 
views,  but  in  1526  appeared  again  in  Orisons  as 
leader  of  an  important  religious  colloquy  at  Ilanz. 
In  15'^  he  ivcnt  to  the  disputation  at  Bern,  where, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Zwingli,  he  was  re^ 
tained  and  employed  as  professor  of  Hebrew^  and 
catechesis.  But  after  a  few  months  lie  went  to 
Zofi  ngen  a^s  p  reachcr.  Fo  r  the  ca  use  of  the  Re  forma- 
tion in  Switzerland  he  wrote  Ein  treuwe  ermanung 
an  die  Strengen,  Edlen^  fe^ten^  frommen  umt  weisen 
EidgenmieHf  d&$  eieh  nit  dutch  irefalschen  propheten 
ver/Qrt,  eieh  under  die  lere  Christi  setxend  (1523). 

(E.  BL5BCRt^) 
BiPiJOOliAi'tTT:  M.  Kirrbhoftr^  Bth.  Warner,  fftnannt  H^- 
mciMtfT.  ZuHch,  IS08^  C.  Btuiiner.  Dot  niU  Zofinffen  und 
tein  Ch&rhtrTtnatift,  pp,  &8^0,  Aarati,  1877;  iC  Stabelin^ 
Huidreieh  Zmrtoli,  2  vuLh..  Ho.'vI.  1895-97;  8.  M.  Jackwn, 
Hidiireith  Zmnffli,  pp.  204,  2S3-265,  New  York.  1809; 
SchafT,  ChrtJttian  Church,  viL  129-130.  Hofmeiat*r'a  let- 
ters are  in  2wiii«li.  Ojxm,  il  1 66*  34S,  vU,  146,  289. 

HOFSTEDE,  PETRUS:  Dutch  theologianj  b.  at 
Zuidlaren  {10  m.  s.s.e.  of  Groningen),  province  of 
Drenthe,  Apr.  16,  1716;  d.  at  Rotterdam  Nov.  27, 
1803.  He  studied  theology  at  Groningen  and 
Franeker,  and  in  1739  became  preacher  at  Anjum, 
intheprovinceof  Frieslan  d .  Then  he  i^as  a  p  poin  ted 
preacher  in  Steenwijk  and  in  Oost-Zaandam,  until 
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in  1749  he  received  a  call  to  Rotterdam.  Id  1770 
he  became  also  professor  honorariua  at  the  uni- 
versity and  lectured  on  church  history  and  arche- 
ology. 

In  1767  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  political  novel 
BHisaire^  by  J.  F.  de  Marmontel,  in  which  the  author 
defended  not  only  entire  freedom  of  religion,  but 
preached  the  doctrine  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
what  a  man  believes  if  he  only  lives  in  a  virtuous 
manner.  The  work  caused  a  sensation,  and  after 
being  translated  into  Dutch  in  1768,  was  attacked 
by  Hofstede  in  his  De  Bdisarius  van  den  Heer  Mar- 
mantel heoordeeld  .  .  .  (Rotterdam,  1769).  Recalls 
Marmontel  a  Pelagian  naturalist,  because  he  ad- 
mits the  truth  of  revelation,  but  denies  its  necessity 
for  salvation;  because  he  taught  that  all  virtuous 
pagans  are  saved;  and  because,  according  to  his 
view,  reason  is  entirely  sufficient  for  salvation.  He 
appealed  to  Scripture  against  Marmontel  and  under- 
took to  prove  that  a  closer  investigation  would  leave 
little  of  the  virtues  of  those  pagans  who  have  been 
praised  most.  Hofstede 's  work  appeared  in  three 
editions  in  one  year,  and  a  German  translation  was 
published  in  Leipsic  and  Wesel.  Being  attacked  by 
liberal  theologians,  especially  by  the  Remonstrants, 
for  statements  concerning  the  sins  of  Socrates  and 
other  pagans,  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  combat 
with  all  his  powers  the  views  of  the  Liberals.  He 
contributed  considerably  to  De  Nederlandsche  Bxblio- 
theekf  an  orthodox  periodical,  founded  in  1774.  His 
principal  work  is  Byzonderheden  over  de  Heilige 
Schrifl  (3  parts,  1766-75),  in  which  he  shows  him- 
self a  keen  exegete,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  capable 
archeologist.  In  Godsgcleerde  en  Geschiedkundige 
Verhandding  over  het  klein  getal  der  egte  Martelaars 
(appended  to  the  second  part  of  his  Byzonder- 
heden) he  tried  to  prove  that  in  the  first  centuries 
as  well  as  in  later  times  there  were  few  who  re- 
vealed the  true  character  of  a  martyr.  In  OoBt- 
Indische  kerkzaken  (2  arts,  1779-80)  he  developed 
a  good  plan  for  presenting  Christianity  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  East-Indian  colonies. 

(S.  D.  v.\N  Veen.) 

BiBLiooRAPnT:  J.  p.  de  Bie,  II et  leven  en  de  %cerken  van  Pe- 
trua  Hofstede,  Rotterdam,  1899.  CooHuIt  also  C.  8epp. 
Johann  Stinetra  en  zijn  tijd,  2  vols.,  AmHterdam,  1866- 
1800;  J.  Hartog.  in  Geloof  en  Vrijheid.  1876;  8.  D.  van 
Veen,  in  the  Historiache  Avonden  collection  of  the  Gron- 
ingen  liiatorical  Society.  1896.  pp.  242-264. 

HOFSTEDE  DE  GROOT,  PETRUS:  A  founder  of 
the  Groningen  school  of  theology  (see  Gkoningen 
School);  b.  at  Leer,  in  East  Friesland  (38  m.  e.  of 
Groningen),  Oct.  8,  1802;  d.  at  Groningen  Dec.  5, 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gron- 
ingen, and  in  1826  he  became  preacher  of  the  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Ulrum,  province  of  Gron- 
ingen. In  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Groningen  as  successor  of  Clarisse.  With  his  col- 
leagues, J.  F.  van  Oordt  and  L.  G.  Pareau,  he 
founded  the  Groningen  School  (q.v.),  and  edited 
the  periodical  Waarheid  in  Liefde,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  of  a  scientific  and  devo- 
tional nature. 

Although  De  Groot  adhered  to  the  reality  of  the 
facts  of  salvation  and  laid  all  emphasis  upon  the 
person,  the  work,  and  the  life  of  Christ,  looking 


upon  him  as  the  center  of  universal  history,  be  was 
nevertheless  in  open  contradiction  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  in  important  articles  of  belief.  He 
qualified  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
atoning  power  of  his  blood,  and  rejected  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity.  The  orthodox  party  protested 
against  his  teachings,  but  the  synod  took  the  part 
of  De  Groot,  and  the  number  of  his  adherents  among 
preachers  and  members  of  congregations  increased 
steadily.  The  orthodox  opposition,  however,  abo 
became  stronger  and  stronger.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  Groningen  School  paved  the  way  for 
"  modem  theology,"  but  De  Groot  was  not  able  to 
follow  it  like  some  of  his  associates.  He  was  too 
mystically  inclined  to  find  peace  in  its  intellectual- 
ism,  and  his  conservative  spirit  rebelled  against  ita 
destructive  criticbm;  but  the  influence  of  the  mod- 
em tendency  increased  in  such  a  way  that  many 
of  his  disciples  and  adherents  forsook  him.  In  thk 
way  De  Groot  was  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
the  orthodox. 

Of  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  EpU' 
tula  ad  HdtrcBOS  cum  Paulinis  epistolis  oompanta 
(Utrecht,    1825)    and    De    ClemenU   Alexandrim, 
philosopho  Christiana  (Groningen,  1826).    He  re- 
edited  Hugo  Grotius'  Adnotationes  in  Novum  To- 
tamenium  (9  parts,  Groningen,  1826-34).   The  fniits 
of  his  studies  in  church  history  were:  Gesehiedemt 
van  de  Broederenkerk  te  Groningen  (Groningen,  1832) 
and,  in  his  old  age,  De  oud-kathalidce  heweginginhd 
licht  der  Kerkgeschiedenis  (Groningen,  1877).    Oi 
text-books  he  published  Institutia  Theologia  natunlii 
sive  disquisitio  philasophica  de  Deo  hominiaque  am 
Deo  coniunctiane  (Groningen,  1834;   4th  ed.,  1861); 
Institutianes  histaria  ecdesicB  Christiana  (Groningen, 
1835;   2d  ed.,  1852.  under  the  title  lAn&jmefita  ka- 
torice  ecdesice  Christiana);    Overzicht  der  BifiM^ 
en    Kerkelijke    Godgeleerdheid    (Groningen,   1856). 
With  Pareau  he  published  Enq^dapadia  Ihcbfi^ 
Christiani   (Groningen,    1840;     3d   ed.,  1851),  and 
Compendium  dogmaiica  d  apologetica  Chri^^^ 
(Groningen,  1840;  3d  ed.,  1848).    For  a  larger  cirde 
of  readers  he  published  Voorl^ngen  over  de  geaAi^ 
denis  der  opvoeding  des  menschdoms  door  God  Ui  op 
de  komst  van  Jezus  Christus  (2  vols.,  Groningen. 
1846;    3d  ed.,  1855),  to  which,  in  1885,  was  added 
a  third  part  under  the  title  Gods  openbaring  de  bron 
van  Godsdienst  en  Wijshegeerte  voor  hd  mentdf^ 
(2d  revised  ed.,  1885).  He  expounded  the  principl« 
of  the  Groningen  School  in  De  Groningcr  Godgdfffden 
en  hunne  eigenaardigheid  (Groningen,  1855;  Germ, 
transl.,  Gotha,  1863).  In  reply  to  Isaak  da  Costa's 
attack  on  the  Groningen  School  he  wrote  De  hcrvhr 
ten  omtrent  de  Groninger  Godgdeerde  Schod  ton  I- 
da  Costa  toegelicht  (Groningen,  1848).    His  v«^ 
on  "  modern  theology "  are  found  in  his  votks 
Over   modeme   theologie  .  .  .  (2d    ed.,    Groningen. 
1863)  and  De  modeme  theologie  in  Ncdcrlandt  roigen* 
de  hoqfdwerken  harer  heroemdste  voorstanders  (Gron- 
ingen, 1870;    Germ,  transl.  by  W.  KrafFt,  Bonn, 
1870).  (S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Biblicmirapht:  The  autobiographic  Viiftig  jartn  in  di 
Theoloffie.  Groningen,  1872;  J.  B.  F.  Heerepink,  Dr.  P. 
Hofttede  de  GrooVe  leven  en  teerken,  Groningen.  1888;  H. 
G.  Draam,  in  Geloof  en  Vrijheid,  pp.  253-313.  Rotterdam. 
1SS7;     J.    Offerhaiu,    in    Levenaberichten   der 
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wiedeleden  van  tU  MaaiSchapinj  der  NederlancUehe  Let- 
UrkumU,  pp.  237-309,  Leyden.  1887  (contains  Ibt  of 
works). 

HOGE,  MOSES  DRURY:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  Sept.  17,  1818;  d.  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Jan.  9,  1899.  He  was  educated  at 
Hampden  Sidney  College  (B.A.,  1839)  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Va.  (then  also  at  Hampden 
Sidney),  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1843.  He 
was  a  tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College  (1839-43), 
and  after  being  assistant  pastor  to  W.  S.  Plumer  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 
(1843-45),  founded  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  same  city  in  1845,  of  which  he  was  pastor 
until  his  death.  He  rendered  important  service  as 
a  member  of  a  conunittee  to  prepare  a  hymnal  long 
used  in  his  denomination  and  to  revise  its  Directory 
of  Worship,  and  in  1888  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  his  Assembly  to  confer  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  regarding  cooperation. 
In  theology  he  held  to  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  strict  Calvinism  as  set  forth  in  the  West- 
minster standards.  From  1854  to  1859  he  was  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  The  Central  Preaby- 
ierian  (Richmond).  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
edited  by  his  daughter  under  the  title  The  Perfection 
of  Beauty  (Richmond,  1903). 

BnuooRArar:    P.  H.  Hoge.  Mo^eM  Drury  Hoot:  Life  and 
UtUn,  Richmond.  1899. 

HOHENALTHEIM,  h6h"en-alt'haim,  SYNOD  OF: 
An  assembly  of  Sept.  20,  916,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  ajmd  Altheim  in  pago  Retia^  i.e.,  the  present 
Hohenaltheim,  south  of  Ndrdlingen,  in  Bavaria. 
The  names  of  the  bishops  who  were  present  are  not 
preserved;  the  Saxon  bishops  kept  aloof,  but  as 
those  present  considered  themselves  as  a  generalis 
tynodtts,  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  the  three 
remaining  tribes  appeared  in  full  number.  King 
Conrad  did  not  take  part,  but  the  pope  was  repre- 
sented by  Bishop  Peter  von  Orte.  The  purpose  of 
the  synod  was  to  a  certain  extent  political  since  the 
bishops  in  the  interest  of  the  kindgom  united  them- 
sdves  against  the  rebellious  leaders  of  the  tribes  in 
South  Germany.  Another  aim  was  to  strengthen 
the  episcopate,  which  was  menaced  on  many  sides. 
Measures  were  adopted  to  protect  church  property, 
and  to  safeguard  clerics  and  bishops  against  accusa- 
tions of  laymen  and  against  imlawful  insults  by 
rebellious  leaders.  A  set  of  resolutions  aimed  at 
the  reform  of  the  Church.  In  the  political  sphere 
the  synod  did  not  attain  its  purpose,  as  the  attitude 
of  King  Conrad  was  as  unfavorable  afterward  as 
before,  but  a  great  part  of  its  resolutions  entered 
into  the  collections  of  canon  law.      (A.  Hauck.) 

BnuooaAraT:  The  acts  of  the  synod  are  preserved  in  a 
mamierript  from  Freisinic,  now  at  Munich,  and  printed 
in  MOH,  Leo.,  ii.  1  (837).  554-661.  Consult  Hefele.  Con- 
,  iv.  57a-587;   Hauck,  KD.  iii.  13  sqq. 


HOHENLOHE,  h(>h'en-l6h"e,  ALEXANDER  LEO- 
POLD FRANZ  EMMERICH,  PRINCE  OF:  German 
Gatholic;  b.  at  Kupferzell  (37  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart), 
WQittembeig,  Aug.  17,  1794;  d.  at  VOslau  (19  m. 
BJB.W.  of  Vienna)  Nov.  17,  1849.  His  scientific 
and  theological  education  at  Vienna,  Bern,  and 


elsewhere  was  frequently  interrupted.  In  1815  he 
was  ordained  subdeacon  and  became  domiciliarus  at 
Ohniltz.  In  1816  he  was  ordained  priest  and  un- 
dertook a  journey  to  Rome  which  seems  to  have 
decisively  influenced  him.  After  his  return  to 
Germany  he  lived  at  Munich,  and  in  1819  went 
to  Bamberg,  preaching  and  writing  and  everywhere 
finding  popular  response  and  esteem.  In  1821  he 
appeared  at  Wtlrzburg  where  he  made  a  great  sen- 
sation as  preacher,  and  it  was  here  that  he  met 
Martin  Michel,  a  Franconian  peasant,  who  performed 
miraculous  cures  by  means  of  prayer.  Prince 
Alexander  himself  wrought  miracles,  but  yet  he  had 
so  many  failures  that  his  whole  undertaking  had 
to  be  restricted.  He  retired  to  Austria  and  in  1825 
was  made  canon  at  Grosswardein  in  Hungary,  in 
1829  grand  provost,  and  in  1844  bishop  of  Sardica 
in  partibua.  Driven  from  Hungary  by  the  revolution 
of  1848,  he  went  to  Innsbruck,  in  1849  to  Vienna, 
and  finally  to  VOslau.  Of  his  numerous  writings 
may  be  mentioned  his  Lichiblicke  und  Erlebniase 
au8  der  Welt  und  dem  Priesterleben  (Regensburg, 
1836) .  (Paul  Tsch  ackbrt.) 

Bibliography:  His  life  up  to  1822  was  written  by  C.  G. 
Scharold,  WOriburg,  1824.  Consult:  G.  M.  Paohtler. 
Biooraphieeke  Notuen  Hber  .  .  .  Frineen  Alexander,  Augs- 
burg, 1860;  8.  Bninner,  Aua  dem  NadUaea  dee  .  .  .  Hok' 
enloKe,  Regensburg.  1851;  ADB,  xil  683-584;  KL,  vl 
163-166. 

HOLBACH,  hOl^bflH',  PAUL  HENRI  THYRY, 
BARON  D':  French  philosopher;  b.  at  Heidelsheim 
(13  m.  e.n.e.  of  Carlsruhe),  Baden,  1723;  d.  in 
Paris  June  21,  1789.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  a  good  host,  he  was  able  to  make 
his  house  the  meeting-place  of  the  most  eminent 
thinkers  of  the  time.  Among  his  friends  were  Con- 
doroet,  Diderot,  Helv^tius,  D'Alembert,  and  Rous- 
seau. Holbach  was  himself  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  influential  men  of  the  group  of  freethinkers 
that  assembled  about  him.  He  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  English  deists  and  translated  into 
French  many  works  of  deistic  writers.  He  was  one 
of  the  Encyclopedists  (q.v.),  and  is  known  par- 
ticularly as  the  champion  of  naturalism,  or  Material- 
ism (q.v.).  Adopting  the  current  egoistic  and  sen- 
sualistic  ethics  of  the  period,  he  opposed  Christianity 
and  all  positive  religion  as  an  impediment  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Of  his  numerous  antireligious 
and  materialistic  works,  which  were  printed  in 
foreign  countries  and  published  anonymously,  all 
have  now  passed  into  oblivion  except  one,  the 
famous  Systhne  de  la  nature  (2  vols.,  London  [Am- 
sterdam], 1770;  Eng.  transls.,  Nature  and  her  Laws, 
2  vols.,  1820;  The  System  of  Nature,  London,  1884). 
which  has  been  called  the  Bible  of  materialism.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  his  personal  life  Holbach  was 
better  than  his  books.  Despite  his  theories  he  was 
a  man  of  the  most  unselfish  benevolence.  He  was  an 
egoist  and  materialist  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
See  Deism,  II.,  §  2. 

Biblioorapht:  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writinoe  ef 
the  Baron  d' Holbach,  London,  1834;  C.  Aveseo-Lavigne, 
Diderot  et  la  eocUU  du  Baron  d'Holbach.  Paris.  1876;  J. 
Morley,  Baron  Holbaeh'e  *  Syetem  of  Nature,'  in  FortniihUy 
Review,  xxviii  (1877),  257-284.  The  Eng.  transb.  named 
in  the  text  contain  memoirs,  the  second  by  Charies  Brad- 
lauch. 
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HOLINESS  OF  GOD. 

Etymology  of  the  Hebrew  Term  (§1). 

Holiness  in  Objects  (|  2). 

Holiness  in  the  People  (|  3). 

The  Primitive  Content  of  "  Holiness  "  (§  4). 

Ethical  Content  of  "  Holiness  "  (|  5). 

Holiness  as  Transcendence  (§  6). 

Usaii;e  in  the  New  Testament  (I  7). 

In  Theology  (|  8). 

The  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  "  holiness  "  is  kadheah,  while  "  holy  "  is 
expressed  by  kadhoah,  both  connected 

1.  Etyxnol-  with  the  denominative  verb  kadhash. 
ogyof  the  The  efforts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 

Hebrew  idea  from  the  etymology  have  not  been 
Term.  satisfactory.  It  has  been  connected 
(by  Fleischer,  Delitzsch,  and  Baudis- 
sin)  with  a  root  Ipadhadhf  "  to  cut  off,  to  separate," 
and  so  appears  to  have  a  purely  negative  connotar 
tion.  But  the  word  itself  does  not  tell  from  what  or 
for  what  the  separation  takes  place,  leaving  more 
exact  definition  to  be  made  by  the  limiting  ex- 
pressions. Another  derivation  proposed  (especially 
by  Dillmann,  on  Isa.  vi.  3  and  in  his  AlUestament^ 
liche  Theologie)  ia  from  a  root  found  in  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic,  kctda,  "to  be  pure,  clear "  (Assyrian 
fpuddushu,  **  brilliant ";  cf.  Hebr.  hadhashf  "  new, 
shining  ").  This  derivation  has  the  advantage  over 
the  other  that  etymologically  it  gives  a  positive  as 
against  a  negative  sense  which  applies  easily  to  deity 
and  to  divine  things.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  holiness  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  necessarily 
conjoined  with  the  idea  of  brilliance.  In  the  his- 
torical usage  of  the  Old  Testament  kadhosh  has 
always  a  religious  sense,  and  a  better  knowledge 
will  be  gained  from  examination  of  the  historical 
usage  than  from  investigation  of  etymological  possi- 
bilities. Such  an  examination  involves  the  double 
question,  what  holiness  means  as  applied  to  things 
and  persons  and  as  applied  to  God. 

Objects,  times,  and  the  like  are  called  holy  when 

they  belong  to  God,  are  devoted  or  dedicated  to 

him,  are  then  no  longer  **  profane  or 

2.  Holiness  common,"  and  so  are  excluded  from 
in  Objects,  ordinary  use.    Examples  of  such  things 

are  the  temple,  the  tabernacle,  and  their 
belongings,  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,  and  heaven 
as  God's  dwelling-place  (Lev.  vi.  9  sqq.,  xix.;  Isa. 
Iviii.  13,  Ivii.  15).  In  such  cases  the  ide^i  of  separa- 
tion is  consequent  upon  the  holiness  of  the  things; 
holiness  is  primary,  separation  is  secondary.  The 
relation  of  the  notion  to  persons  is  well  exemplified 
in  Nimi.  xvi.  5,  7.  Priests  and  priestly  persons  are 
holy  doubtless  because  they  belong  to  God;  but 
in  this  passage  a  weightier  circimistance  enters  than 
mere  external  relationship — there  is  hivolved  per- 
sonal quality.  Whoever  belongs  to  God  must  have 
the  essential  character  which  accompanies  such  rela- 
tionship. This  is  brought  out  in  relation  to  the 
Nazi  rite  in  Niun.  vi.  5  sqq.,  and  with  especial 
clearness  in  I  Sam.  xxi.  6  in  connection  with  the 
gift  of  the  shewbread  to  David.  So,  according  to 
Lev.  xxi.  6  sqq.,  it  is  expected  of  the  Levite  that  his 
relation  to  deity  and  the  consequent  holiness  will 
affect  and  govern  his  external  relations — he  will  not 
make  himself  impure  by  contact  with  a  corpse,  by 
shaving  his  head,  or  by  taking  other  than  a  virgin  as 


his  wife.    Another  kind  of  holiness  is  stated  in  laa. 
iv.  3,  where  those  remaining  in  Jerusalem  are  hdy, 
but  because  the  ''  filth "  of  the  women  is  washed 
away  and  Zion's  blood-guiltiness  is  done  away.    The 
underlying  fact  here,  too,  is  not  mere  relationship  to 
deity,  but  ethical  quality  is  implied  (cf.  Isa.  i.  26). 
The  same  idea  comes  out  in  relation  to  the  people 
as  a  whole  in  Num.  xvi.  3,  in  that  they  are  holy  just 
as  the  priests  are  holy  (verse  5).   Tliey 
3.  Holiness  belong   to   God,    who   dwells  among 
in  the      them;    they  are  in  a  oooDectioo  of 
People,     special  nearness  to  him,  are  his  pos- 
session, and  have  the  right  of  approach 
to  him  (cf.  Ex.  xix.  4  sqq.),  and  consequently  are 
under   certain   obligations   to   exhibit   ethical  or 
religious  qualities.    Holiness  here,  therefore,  implies 
a  condition  and  a  demand;   it  involves  both  eultie 
and  ethical  requirements  (Lev.  xix.  2,  "  Ye  shall 
be  holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  ").  Th» 
is  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire  Holiness  Code  in 
Lev.  XI.  sqq.,  especially  xi.  11-45,  which  gives  ex- 
pressly both  external   ritual  and  ethical  duties. 
Thus  the  double  conception  of  holiness  comes  to 
light.    On  the  one  side  Israel,  as  exemplifying  the 
holiness  of  God,  is  not  to  touch  or  deal  with  certain 
impure  things,  and  is  to  keep  certain  observanoefi; 
on  the  other,  Israel  is  to  honor  father  and  mother, 
to  do  righteousness,  to  practise  charity  and  eschew 
evil.    So  in  Ex.  xbc.  5-6  it  appears  that  if  Israel 
keeps  the  commands  of  God  it  will  be  God's  posses- 
sion and  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  peopk, 
showing  the  underljring  conception  of  character  as 
belonging  essentially  to  the  idea.    And  this  is  rooted 
in  the  thought  of  the  possession  by  God  of  the  people 
which  is  to  be  holy.   The  conception  of  separation  is, 
therefore,  throughout  only  secondary. 

The  term  kadhosh  in  its  application  to  God,  how- 
ever, implies  throughout,  both  etymologically  *« 
historically,  a  negative  sense.  If  thinjjs 
4.  The      and  persons  are  not  in  themselves  ho^i 
Primitive    but  are  so  because  they  belong  to  God, 
Content  of  holiness  as  applied  to  him  must  involve 
"  Holiness."  what  is  essential  to  his  attributes  9& 
deity  and  what  is  worthy  of  him.  Bu|J 
just  what  this  involves  is  not  stated  in  the  OU 
Testament  in  any  simple  formula  which  is  P^,?^ 
all  steps  in  the  development  w^hich  the  idea  certainty 
underwent.    In  early  times  in  the  mind  of  the  peop*J 
the  holiness  of  God  implied  something  fearful  ^ 
unapproachable;  in  the  height  of  the  prophetic  8^' 
the  content  was  strongly  ethical;    in  the  law  9^ 
whatever  was  connected  with  it  the  transcendeQ* 
of  God  came  out  as  the  motive  of  the  ritual  and 
service.    The  earlier  and  popular  notion  comes  out 
in  such  passages  as  Lev.  x.  2-3;    I  Sam.  vi.  20, 
where  the  idea  of  God  is  that  of  a  power  who  by 
destruction  punishes  those  who  by  coming  near  to 
him  invade  his  holiness.    To  such  a  being  access  can 
be  had  only  through  painstaking  preparation  and 
care.    The  inclusion  of  this  idea  in  the  late  Priest 
Code  proves  only  how  tenacious  the  idea  was. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  thought.  As  soon 
as  God  came  to  be  conceived  as  an  ethical  being, 
kadhosh  came  to  have  an  ethical  content,  not  be- 
cause in  itself  it  meant  "  pure,"  but  because  it 
was  applied  to  deity  to  whom  that  quality  was  at- 
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tributed.    So  Amos  (ii.  6-7)  speaks  of  the  unethical 

dealings  of  Israel  as  acts  which  profane  the  holy 

name  of  Yahweh.    The  "holy"  name 

5.  Ethical   of  Yahweh  is  his  name  and  his  being  as 

Content  of  God  of  Israel  and  of  the  world, 
**  Holiness."  and  since  this  being  is  regarded  as 
ethical  in  essence,  the  conception  of 
holiness  is  that  of  ethical  purity.  W  hen ,  then,  in  Amos 
iv.  2  God  swears  by  his  holiness,  it  does  not  mean  by 
his  majesty;  and  when,  in  vi.  8,  he  swears  by  himself 
he  must  swear  at  least  by  his  ethical  majesty  and 
sublimity.  Similarly,  in  Hos.  xi.  9  God  is  represented 
as  asserting  the  difference  between  himself  and  man 
as  the  ground  why  he  will  not  utterly  destroy 
Ephraim.  This  etUcal  content  must  exist  also  in 
the  passage  Isa.  vi.  3  sqq.,  where  the  prophet  as  a 
sinful  man  fears  lest  he  be  consumed  by  the  holy 
God,  because  as  a  sinful  man  he  has  come  near  to 
the  ethically  pure  and  sublime  Being.  The  idea 
of  the  unapproachability  of  God  remains,  but  it  is 
spiritualized  and  totally  changed.  So  in  the  speech 
of  the  seraphim  a  difference  is  expressed  in  the  words 
"  holy  "  and  "  glory  "  (kabhodh);  the  first  expresses 
the  essence  of  God's  being,  the  second  the  external 
manifestation  of  His  holiness.  Similarly  the  prophet 
speaks  of  the  "  Holy  One  of  Israel  "  when  he  wishes 
to  express  the  inner  essence  of  God  as  related  to 
Israel,  while,  as  suggested  by  Ps.  xviii.,  the  ex- 
pression "  glory  of  Israel "  is  available  to  convey 
the  idea  of  his  external  manifestations.  Yet  the 
two  ideas  of  holiness  and  glorification  are  brought 
together  in  Lev.  x.  3,  in  which  God  is  sanctified  to 
the  priests  and  glorified  to  the  people.  The  people 
see  the  glory  of  Yahweh,  the  priests  have  closer 
access  and  know  more  of  his  essential  character. 

When  Israel  began  to  express  the  idea  of  God 

in  an  emphatic  exposition  of  his  ethical  and  spiritual 

character,  the  growth  of  the  notion  of 

6.  Holiness  holiness  in  this  sense  became  more  ex- 
AS  Txan-    tended.    This  took  form  in  the  idea  of 

icendence.  transcendence  and  sublimity,  and  is 
found  especially  in  Ezekiel  and  the 
Priest  Code  expressing  itself  not  merely  in  the 
ethical,  but  also  in  the  cultic  and  ceremonial  purity 
of  mankind.  It  is  this  thought  which  dominates 
the  legal  provisions,  that  Israel  is  to  exemplify  the 
holinfss  of  God.  And  the  sense  of  the  sin  of  man 
enhanced  the  emphasis  upon  the  transcendence  and 
supermundane  essence  of  deity  and  the  recession  of 
deity  to  a  distance  from  man.  So  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  idea  of  separateness  reenters.  And  the 
•eparateness  of  Israel  from  the  Gentiles  but  mirrors 
that  of  God  from  the  world,  viewed  in  this  aspect 
(Lev.  XX.  26).  But  the  ethical  remains  dominant. 
Dishonoring  of  parents  is  forbidden,  not  because 
to  do  it  is  heathen,  but  because  it  is  unethical.  The 
same  point  of  view  comes  out  in  Ezekiel,  though  not 
with  the  same  emphasis.  Thus  in  xxxvi.  25  sqq.  the 
purification  from  all  defilement  and  the  renewing  of 
the  heart  through  the  spirit  of  God  is  the  essence 
of  the  sanctifying  activity  of  God. 

A  review  of  the  entire  case  as  presented  in  the 
Old  Testament  makes  evident  that  it  is  not  a  proper 
conclusion  to  assert  that  the  idea  of  the  holiness  of 
God  18  but  one  side  of  his  essential  being;  rather 
it  is  the  comprehensive  designation  for  the  total 


content  of  the  divine  Being  in  his  relation  to  the 
external  world.  So  that  the  "  holiness  "  of  God 
expresses  all  that  is  implied  in  the  word  kabhodhf 
"  glory  ";  while  the  latter  expresses  in  particular 
the  divine  majesty.  The  development  of  the  thought 
therefore  shows  first  an  extension  from  the  popiilar 
idea  of  unapproachableness  to  that  of  sublimated 
ethical  purity  which  sinks  again  to  a  partial  ex- 
pression of  externalized  or  transcendental  separa- 
tion. (R.  KiTTBL.) 

Several  words  are  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  holi- 
ness in  the  New  Testament — hagioa,  hagnoSf  and 
derivatives  from  these.  Hagiazein  signifies  to  cause 
to  share  in  God's  holiness,  whether  the  act  is  re- 
ferred to  God  or  to  men.  Hagiasmos  designates 
either  the  process  of  making  holy 
7.  Usage  hi  (I  Thess.  iv.  3;   I  Pet.  i.  2)  or  the  re- 

the  New  suit  of  this  process  (Rom.  v.  22,  vi.  19; 
Testament.  Heb.  xii.  14).  HagtasunS  stands  for 
the  holy  character  which  corresponds 
to  the  gospel  (II  Cor.  vii.  1;  I  Thess.  iii.  13),  also 
for  the  inner  spirit  of  Jesus  (Rom.  i.  4).  HagioUa 
describes  either  the  holy  character  of  man  (II  Cor. 
i.  12)  or  of  God  (Heb.  xii.  10).  Hagnos,  from  the 
same  root  as  hagioSf  in  the  New  Testament  as  in 
classical  Greek  refers  to  chastity  (Tit.  ii.  5;  I  Pet, 
iii.  2),  to  sincerity  (II  Cor.  xi.  2-3)  or  freedom  from 
defilement  (Phil.  iv.  8;  I  Tim.  v.  22;  Jas.  iii.  17). 
H agios  like  hagiazein  has  reference  either  to  God 
or  to  some  aspect  of  his  creation,  especially  men,  as 
objects  of  God's  electing  and  redeeming  grace.  In 
general  holiness  is  applied  (1)  to  God.  It  repre- 
sents his  ethical  purity  and  perfection  manifested 
in  reaction  against  sin,  but  also  in  cleansing  and 
finally  redeeming  those  whom  he  elects  (Luke  i. 
49;  John  xvii.  11;  I  Pet.  i.  15-16).  (2)  Since  holi- 
ness is  the  essential  characteristic  of  God,  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  is  holy,  as  the 
principle  of  the  divine  self-commimication  (I  Cor. 
ii.  10;  Mark  xi.  13),  the  permanent  principle  of  the 
new  life  (Mark  i.  8;  Rom.  xv.  16;  Tit.  iii.  5),  and 
of  special  divine  gifts  (Luke  i.  15,  35,  67).  (3)  Jesus 
as  holy  occupies  a  unique  relation  to  God  (Mark  i. 
24;  Luke  iv.  34;  John  vi.  69;  Acts  iv.  30),  and  in 
virtue  of  an  act  of  self-dedication  (John  xvii.  19) 
he  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  men,  partly  with 
reference  to  his  name  or  mystic  union  with  him, 
and  partly  as  the  cause  of  their  sanctification  (I  Cor. 
vi.  11,  i.  2;  Eph.  v.  26;  Heb.  ii.  11).  (4)  HoUness 
is  also  applied  to  men  who  are  called  to  share  the 
holiness  of  God  (John  xvii.  17;  I  Cor.  i.  2;  II  Cor. 
vii.  1;  Eph.  i.  4);  or  they  are  designated  simply 
as  holy  or  saints  (Mark  vi.  20;  Luke  i.  70;  Eph. 
i.  1,  iii.  5;  Rev.  xiii.  10),  or  there  is  here  the  char- 
acteristic  term  for  Christians  in  general  (Acts  ix. 
13,  XX.  32;  I  Cor.  xvi.  1).  It  is  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  are  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
God  (cf.  John  x.  36).  (5)  The  term  has  further 
to  do  with  persons  and  things  set  apart  as  already 
belonging  to  God  ("  the  name,"  Luke  xi.  2;  "  blood 
of  the  covenant,"  Heb.  x.  29;  "  Christ  as  Lord," 
I  Pet.  iii.  15),  or  as  associated  with  God  for  an 
ethical  end  ("  every  creature,"  I  Tim.  iv.  5;  "  ves- 
sels unto  honor,"  II  Tim.  ii.  21).  (6)  Finally  it 
concerns  objects  which  derive  their  character  from 
their  relation  to  God,  as  a  given  place  (Matt.  xxiv. 
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15;  Acts  xxi.  28),  city  (Rev.  xxi.  2),  law  (Rom. 
vii.  21),  the  Scriptures  (Rom.  i.  2),  calling  (II  Tim. 
i.  9).  covenant  (Luke  i.  72),  and  nation  (I  Pet.  ii. 
9).  From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  while 
the  idea  of  holiness  in  the  New  Testament  follows 
lines  already  clearly  marked  in  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  characterized  by  a  distinctive  difference.  It 
is,  e.g.,  finally  emancipated  from  all  ceremonial  as- 
sociations. As  applied  to  God,  it  is  no  longer  as 
in  contemporary  Judaism  connected  with  tran- 
scendence in  the  sense  of  exaltation  and  aloofness 
from  the  world  and  men.  Its  sole  reference  is  as 
in  Hos.  xi.  9  to  the  inner  essence  of  the  nature  of 
God,  whether  God  is  thought  of  as  a  personal  being 
or  in  relation  to  men.  It  is  true  that  holiness  as 
the  designation  of  God  is  far  less  frequent  in  the  New 
than  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  term  holiness  is 
giving  place  to  that  of  love,  but  this  does  not  justify 
the  contention  of  Ritschl  that  its  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament  is  lacking  in  clearness  and  that  it  is  not 
valid  for  Christianity  {Justification  and  Recandlion 
tion,  iii.  255,  Edinburgh,  1900).  No  tension  is  af- 
firmed as  between  holiness  and  love;  holiness  is 
rather  the  essential  quality  of  love  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  inner  side  of  God's  character  as  perfect 
consistency  with  the  ethical  ideal  of  personality. 
As  applied  to  men,  holiness  is  also  freed  from  all 
ceremonial  content  and  refers  only  to  their  God  or 
Christlike  character  and  deeds. 

In  theology,  the  holiness  of  God  has  several  ref- 
erences— an  inmianent  predicate  of  his  nature,  a 
transitive  attribute  of  activity,  which,  moreover, 
sustains  a  particular  relation  to  love  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  As  an  immanent  predicate  of 
the  divine  Being,   it  designates  the  inmost  and 

fundamental  essence  of  God  in  which 

8.  In       all  other  properties  are  embraced  and 

Theology,   from    which   all   activities   originate. 

Something  of  its  etymological  signifi- 
cance has  always  clung  to  it;  God  is  supramundane, 
exalted,  incorruptible,  absolutely  unique.  In  com- 
parison with  the  defects  and  impurity  of  the  world, 
he  is  the  perfectly  pure  and  spotless  One.  Holi- 
ness in  God  is  the  "  infinite  beauty  and  excellence 
of  his  nature  "  (Jonathan  Edwards,  Essay  on  the 
Trinity,  ed.  G.  P.  Fisher,  p.  97,  New  York,  1903), 
"  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  divine  willing  with 
the  divine  being  "  (G.  Thomasius,  ChrUii  Person 
und  Werk,  i.  137,  Erlangen,  1856),  "  Conformity  to 
his  own  perfect  nature  **  (W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic 
Theology,  i.  362,  New  York,  1888).  On  account  of 
this  inner  essential  excellence,  God  is  the  abso- 
lutely good  Being;  from  this  fact  springs  his  eth- 
ical sovereignty;  here  too  is  found  the  principle 
which  determines  his  redemptive  activity.  Holi- 
ness is  also  a  transitive  attribute  of  God.  In  this 
sense  it  was  defined  by  Baier  as  the  **  rectitude  of 
the  divine  will  in  virtue  of  which  he  wills  all  that 
is  just  and  good  in  accordance  with  his  eternal 
law."  Quenstedt  held  tliat  it  is  the  "  supreme, 
faultless  purity  in  God  which  demands  from  liis 
creatures  a  corresponding  purity."  According  to 
Sclileiermacher  it  is  the  **  legislative  divine  causal- 
ity in  human  life."  Holiness  is  that  attribute  in 
God  by  which  in  all  his  relations  to  moral  beings 
he  maintains  and  realizes  his  ethical  perfection. 


Thus ''  he  is  the  one  unconditioiied  Law  of  the  good, 
the  Power  which  both  must  and  does  react  against 
the  evil "  (F.  A.  B.  Nitzsch,  DogmaHk,  p.  415, 
Freiburg,  1902).    It  is  therefore  directed  not  merely 
to  the  conquest  and  eradication  of  sin,  but  to  the 
creation  and  perfection  of  the  highest  good  and 
the  kingdom  of  God.    So  far  as  holiness  involves 
the  consistency  of  God's  holy  action  with  refeienoe 
to  men,  it  is  designated  as  Righteousness  (q.v.). 
Since  the  Reformation,  holiness  has  been  conceivBd 
with  special  regard  to  love:    holiness  the  funda- 
mental  attribute   of  God,   love   conditioned  and 
limited  by  it.    Thus,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  God 
may  be  merciful  but  he  must  be  just.    Mercy  maj 
exist  under  conditions  which  preclude  its  ezpro- 
sion;  holiness,  never,  since  the  very  ezistenoe  of 
holiness  is  dependent  on  its  being  exercised.    Mercy 
is  therefore  optional,  but  justice  is  necessitated. 
The  significance  of  this  conception  of  the  relatioQ 
of  holiness  to  love  appears  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  where  the  application  of  mercy— ooee 
justice  is  satisfied — is  limited  to  thoee  whom  (kA 
has  chosen  (Calvin,  Institutes,  III.,  xxilL  11;  J. 
Owen,  Works,  "  Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Jus- 
tice," X.  483-^24;  W.  G,  T.  Shedd,  op.  cit,,  I  2lSr 
219,  319-390;    A.  H.  Strong,  Syslematie  ThiBciogi/f 
i.  296,  Philadelphia,  1907).     HoUness  and  love  hm 
also  been  related  to  each  other  as  distinct  attri- 
butes of  God,  but  yet  not  as  implying  conflict  or 
requiring  reconciliation.    God's  acticm  in  redanp- 
tion  thus  equally  expresses  both  qualities,  and  each 
of  these  is  as  fundamental  as  the  other.    The  dis- 
tinction between  holiness  and  love,  however,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  love  is  r^arded  as  primarily  emo- 
tional in  content,  is  hard  to  maintain  and  in  the 
discusion  tends  to  fade  out  (W.  N.  Clarke,  Chxiitian 
Theology,  pp.  83-93,  New  York,  1898).    The  t»- 
son  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.    If  love  is  regarded 
as  the  supreme  designation  of  God  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (I  John  iv.  16),  we  shall  find  m  the  history 
of  the  idea  of  God  the  explanation  of  what  would 
otherwise  not  be  clear.     Holiness,  God's  elevation 
above  the  world,  his  ethical  absoluteness,  his  per- 
sistent reaction  against  sin,  and  as  such  the  monu 
ideal  of  his  people's  Ufe,  was  the  earlier  form  « 
the  idea  of  God  (Lev.  xx.  2).     Later,  both  expen- 
ence  and  reason  yielded  up  that  wider  interpreta- 
tion of  the  character  of  God  in  relation  to  D*n 
which  is  registered  in  the  term  *'  rightcousne*- 
In  Jesus'  consciousness,  however,  appears  the  Jw 
disclosure  of  the  divine  nature  and  will;   the  'JJ* 
therhood  of  God  lays  bare  the  hidden  depth*  ^, 
God's  being.     The  association  of  the  terms  "  holy 
and  "  righteous  "  in  Jesus'  prayer  in  the  upP^ 
room  as  descriptive  of  "  Father  "  is  in  the  high^ 
degree   significant    (John   xvii.    11,   25).    I^^' 
therefore,  of  being  left  behind  in  Christianity  l^* 
A.  Ritschl,  JustifixxUion  and  Reconciliation,  iii.  25^); 
or  regarding  it  as  antagonistic  to  love,  "  holine* 
and  "  righteousness  "  are  the  earlier  yet  integi*^ 
forms  through  which  God  was  leading  his  people  to 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  himself  as  love.    It  is  tf^ 
anachronism  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to 
set  holiness  over  against  love,  as  having  to  be  satis- 
fied ere  love  can  come  to  expression.     On  the  otbet 
hand,  to  express  the  divine  purpose  of  love  to  set 
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meet  yearly  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  con- 
sideration of  such  topics  as  are  presented  to  them 
by  the  synod.  While  in  the  other  assemblies  the 
ministers  are  twice  as  many  as  the  elders,  the  classes 
are  composed  of  all  the  ministers  within  the  boimds 
and  an  elder  from  each  congregation.  The  local 
congregations  are  governed  by  their  consistories, 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  elders  and  deacons. 
Since  1867  the  members  of  the  consistory  have  been 
chosen  by  a  college  of  representatives,  the  latter 
being  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  adult  members, 
except  those  supported  by  the  poor  funds.  It  is  this 
participation  of  the  members  in  the  elections  which 
has  brought  the  Church  back  to  orthodoxy.  In  1898 
the  Church  had  1,348  churches  and  1,606  minbters. 
The  Walloons  or  French  congregations  are  mostly 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  driven 
by  persecution  from  France  and  Flanders;  but  as 
these  gradually  blended  with  the  Netherlanders 
their  numbers  decreased.  While  in  1815  they  had 
thirty-five  churches  and  forty-seven  ministers,  in 
1898  they  had  only  sixteen  churches  and  twenty- 
four  ministers.  There  have  been  in  all  between 
thirty  and  forty  British  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  not  to  sp>eak  of  English  Con- 
gregational and  Episcopal  churches  and  Quaker 
meetings.  Of  the  Presbjrterian  churches  only  those 
of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Middelburg  remain; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  Walloon  churches,  are  now 
included  in  the  Reformed  Church.  The  management 
of  church  property  was  directed  for  a  time  by  de- 
crees of  William  I.,  issued  in  1819  and  1833,  but 
these  decrees  w^ere  annulled  in  1869.  Since  that 
time  most  of  the  congregations  have  placed  them- 
selves under  a  "  Committee  of  Control,"  while  the 
others  are  independent. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land the  ministers  were  generally  trained  at  the 
state  universities,  where  theological  faculties  were 
constituted  for  that  purpose;  yet  a  course  in  the 
universities  was  not  obligatory.  The  law  of  1877 
released  the  faculty  from  the  duty  of  teaching 
the  theology  of  the  confessions,  while  in  each  uni- 
versity two  professors,  nominated  by  the  synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  lecturing  on  dogmatic  and  practical  theology. 
During  the  entire  period  of  the  Dutch  R(»public  the 
chassis  of  Amsterdam  was  the  great  agency  of  Hol- 
land, and  largely  of  all  Continental  Europe,  for 
carrying  on  mission  work  among  twenty  colonies  as 
well  as  among  the  heatlien.  Her  deputati  ad  res 
exteras,  as  exhibited  by  their  minutes  and  corre- 
spondence, show  an  amount  of  work  in  this  line 
almost  appalling.  But  neither  foreign  nor  domestic 
missions  are  now  carried  on  by  the  Church  or  its 
officers,  as  such;  yet  the  subject  of  missions  has 
grown  in  interest  during  recent  years.  Besides  the 
Moravian  Society,  which  has  long  labored  in  the 
West  Indies,  there  was  for  many  years  only  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1797. 
But  in  1881  no  Icvss  than  ten  missionary  societies 
existed  for  sending  missionaries  to  non-Christian 
countries.  There  is  also  one  society  laboring  es- 
pecially among  the  Jews.  The  number  of  the  church 
members  in  the  Dutch  missions  is  about  100,000. 
They  have  200  schools  attended  by  about  14,000 


scholars.  The  public  schools  of  Holland  are  now 
confessionless,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  private 
parochial  schools  supported  by  Protestants  or  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Two  considerable  associations  have 
been  formed,  one  in  1860  and  another  in  1877,  to 
support  and  extend  such  schools.  Evangelistic  woric 
is  carried  on  by  several  associations  of  believen. 
Activity  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  other  philaih 
thropic  work,  for  example,  work  for  hmnelesB 
children,  for  fallen  women,  for  the  blind,  etc.,  is  ever 
on  the  increase;  but  the  desirable  cooperation  of  all 
the  religious  bodies  is  yet  wanting. 

2.  The  Ohristian  Beformed  Ohnroh  (OhristalUln 
aereformeerde  Kerken):  At  the  general  synod  of 
1816  (see  above)  a  slight,  though  important,  changs 
in  the  subscription  form  for  candidates  gave  oeo- 
sion  for  a  great  controversy.    The  question  aroee 
whether  the  standards  of  doctrine  were  authoritative 
because  they  agreed  with  the  Word  of  God,  or  » 
far  as  they  agreed  therewith.    The  synod  of  1835 
gave  the  right  to  every  candidate  to  decide  this  for 
himself.    This,  it  was  believed,  gave  liberty  for  the 
introduction  of  all  manner  of  error,  as  well  as  for 
its  propagation.    Royal  mandates  also  often  inte^ 
fered  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church.   The 
"  New  Regulations  "  adopted  in  1816  and  the  ad- 
ministrative   conunittees   then   formed   controlled 
everything.     With  the  deposition  of  one  of  the 
Evangelical  ministers,  De  Cock,  because  he  would 
not  conform  in  certain  matters,  a  crisis  came  in  1834, 
and  the  Evangelical  party  came  into  conflict  with 
the  authorities,  and  a  secession  was  resolved  upon. 
The  movement  was  supported  by  Da  Costa  and 
Groen  van  Prinsterer,  although  they  never  left  the 
old  Church.     It  was  embarrassed,  however,  by  an 
ancient  law,  forbidding  the  assembling  together  of 
more  than  twenty  persons,  outside  the  recogniied 
churches,  for  public  worship.  In  1836  a  royal  decree, 
repeated  in  1841,  confirmed  this  law,  yet  it  pointed 
out  a  way  by  which  new  congregations  could  be 
legally   constituted.     The   seceders  organiied  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  declaring  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  secede  from  the  Church,  but  only  from 
the  bureaucratic  atlministrative  committee.   Larp* 
multitudes  soon  joined  them.     In  1836  their  firet 
synodical  meeting  was  held.    Revivals  followed  the 
purer  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  new  churches 
were  organized;  but  many  fines  and  imprisoumenis 
followed.     The    result  was    that    emigration  ws 
determined  upon  by  several  pastors  with  their  entire 
flocks.    These  l)egan  to  come  to  America  about  iJvkJ* 
settling  in  Michigan  and  other  States  of  the  Midd* 
West.     After  half  a  century  these  pilgrim  Du^^" 
churches,  partly  under  their  own  name  and  par^'y 
under  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  now  num- 
ber about  400  (see   Reformed   Churches)-  ^^^ 
decrees  in  Holland,  in  1849,  1852,  1868,  abrogat<^ 
all  restrictions.     The  separated  churches  at  ^^^ 
secured  a  legal  standing,  except  that  they  rccei^f^ 
no  support  from  the  state.     These  churches  adhere 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Synod  of  ^^' 
and  thus  stand  in  agreement  with  the  RefornJ^ 
Church  in  America.     Their  general  synod  i"^*^.[[|j 
ennially.    In  1854  they  established  their  iheoiop<^ 
school  at  Kampen;  and  in  1879  arrangements  *"f 
also  made  for  higher  education  by  the  founding 
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the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam.  This  thriving 
seceder  Church  in  Holland  had  276  churches  in  1860 
and  400  in  1900.  It  has  exerted  a  most  happy  in- 
fluence upon  the  old  Reformed  Church  by  reviving 
the  power  of  the  Reformation  faith  in  that  body. 

In  1892  a  union  was  effected  between  the  Synod  of 
"  The  Christian  Reformed  Church  " — with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  protesting  body — and  a  certain 
Provisional  Synod  of  "  Dutch  Reformed  Churches," 
known  as  the  "  Doleerende  Kerken,"  originating  in 
1886,  and  claiming  to  be  the  successors  in  doctrine 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort  of  1619.  These  united  bodies 
style  themselves  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands  ("  de  Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Neder- 
land  ").  They  have  more  than  700  churches  and 
represent  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population.  This 
new  body  at  once  gave  notice  to  all  other  Reformed 
or  Presbyterian  churches,  in  all  lands,  of  its  forma- 
tion, its  doctrine  and  polity,  and  invited  corre- 
spondence and  exchange  of  delegates.  The  Reformed 
Church  in  America  at  once  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  this  body,  and  appoints  delegates 
regularly  to  its  triennial  general  synods. 

8.  The  Lutheran  Church:  The  Reformation  in 
Holland  started  simultaneously  with,  but  inde- 
pendently of,  the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many; but  Lutherans  soon  penetrated  also  into 
Holland.  This  form  of  Protestantism,  however,  was 
always  of  minor  importance  in  that  country.  The 
first  congregation  was  at  Woerden,  which  adopted 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1566.  In  1605  a  union 
was  effected  among  seven  Lutheran  ministers,  who 
agreed  on  a  system  of  faith  and  a  Uturgy.  This 
union  developed  by  1612  into  the  so-called  "  Lu- 
theran Brotherhood,"  which  held  conventions  once 
in  five  years.  The  last  Lutheran  synod  under  the 
Republic  met  in  1696.  In  1818  King  William  I.  gave 
a  new  organization  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  This  was  modified  in  1855  and  again  in 
1859,  so  as  to  render  the  Church  independent  of  all 
state  control.  Since  1819  their  synod  has  held 
annual  meetings,  consisting  of  fifteen  members, 
eight  of  whom  are  ministers.  Each  local  church  is 
^vemed  by  a  consistory.  At  first  their  ministers 
'were  all  educated  in  Germany,  but  in  1816  a  Lu- 
theran seminary  was  founded  in  Amsterdam.  Like 
all  other  Protestant  bodies,  this  church  was  affected, 
fnore  or  less,  by  the  rationalism  of  the  period.  A 
reaction  began  about  1791,  and  a  rupture  occurred 
between  the  rationalists  and  those  who  insisted  on 
returning  to  the  old  confessions  and  liturgy.  An 
"Old  X^theran  Church"  finally  obtained  legal 
standing  in  1835,  and  further  legal  confirmation  in 
1806.  Its  affairs  are  directed  by  an  assembly  of 
seventeen  members,  nine  of  whom  must  be  ministers. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry  were  at  first  instructed 
in  different  schools  in  Amsterdam,  but  since  1877 
10  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  where  a  Lutheran 
nunister  teaches  theology.  The  sharp  differences 
^Ween  the  two  bodies  gradually  subsided,  and  in 
^^4  they  were  reunited.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  is  divided  into  the  seven  districts  of  Amster- 
J^,  Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  Utrecht,  Haarlem, 
^''^^Qingen,  and  Hertogenbosch,  and  numbers  at 
^["^^ent  forty-nine  congregations  and  nine  mission 
"^  ations,  with  sixty-one  active  ministers.    The 


seminary  of  this  body  is  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam.  The  Revived  (Hersteld)  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  has  at  present  eight  con- 
gregations with  eleven  active  pastors.  All  these 
congregations  are  free  to  call  their  pastors  and  are 
independent  in  government.  There  are  also  churches 
styled  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood  at  Zeist  and 
Haarlem,  and  German  Evangelical  churches  at  The 
Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam. 

4.  Baptists:  This  body  is  often  called  Mennonites 
from  Menno  Simons  (q.v.).  They  rejected  infant 
baptism.  For  a  time  they  had  no  central  organiza- 
tion, and  hence  several  divisions  existed  among 
them,  but  these  were  harmonized  in  1650.  Doc- 
trinal differences  subsequently  sprang  up.  The 
orthodox  took  the  name  of  Zonists,  and  the  Uberals 
that  of  Lamists.  The  names  were  derived  from  the 
armorial  bearings  of  their  respective  localities;  but 
in  1801  the  two  divisions  reunited.  One  special 
feature  of  this  Church  is  its  confessional  freedom. 
There  is  no  common  standard  of  doctrine.  Whoever 
makes  a  sincere  confession  of  sin,  and  promises  to 
lead  a  righteous  life,  is  admitted  to  membership, 
without  regard  to  his  views  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ.  As  a  rule,  only  regularly  educated  persons 
enter  the  ministry,  but  there  is  also  a  class  of  *'  ex- 
horters."  In  1811  a  General  Society  was  formed 
for  the  encouragement  of  theological  education  and 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  among  the  poorer 
congregations.  At  the  same  time  they  enlarged  the 
curriculum  of  their  seminary,  which  was  founded  in 
1731.  They  had  in  1898  116  congregations.  All 
the  congregations  have  perfect  freedom  in  calling 
ministers  and  are  independent  in  government.  See 
Mennonites.  [There  are  in  the  Netherlands  sev- 
eral Baptist  churches  of  the  Anglo-American  type. 

A.  H.  N.] 

6.  Remonstrants:  This  body,  dating  from  about 
1618,  in  regulations  revised  in  1879  set  forth  the  aim 
of  the  body  to  be  ''  to  further  the  Christian  life  on 
the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  while  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing fast  to  freedom  and  toleration.''  The  control 
of  the  body  is  vested  in  an  assembly  which  meets 
annually.  It  is  composed  of  the  professors,  all  the 
ministers,  delegates  from  the  congregations,  and  a 
few  others.  A  permanent  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers executes  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly,  and 
supervises  the  administration.  But  this  body  is 
gradually  declining.  The  Church  of  Rotterdam  is 
their  principal  church,  having  about  600  members. 
They  have  freedom  in  making  calls  and  are  inde- 
pendent in  government.     See  Remonstrants. 

n.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church:  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  the  Netherlands  belonged  to  the 
bishopric  of  Utrecht.  In  1559  this  was  made  an 
archbishopric.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
Schenk  van  Toutenberg  in  1580,  the  last  archbishop, 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Holland  were  adminis- 
tered by  apostolic  vicars.  From  1717  onward  papal 
legates  took  control.  They  were  called  vice-superi- 
ors and  dwelt  at  Cologne  or  Brussels.  Since  1840 
Dutch  ecclesiastical  affairs  have  been  imder  a  papal 
internuncio  at  The  Hague,  and  three  apostolic 
vicars,  located  at  Hertogenbosch,  Breda,  and  Lim- 
bursch.  The  overthrow  of  the  State  Church  in  1796 
led  to  renewed  activity  among  the  Romanists.    The 
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hierarchy  was  reestablished  in  1853,  with  a  great 
increase  of  priests.  Many  of  the  priests  are  en^iged 
in  schools  and  administration.  In  the  reconstituted 
hierarchy  Holland  forms  one  province,  divided  into 
five  dioceses,  namely,  the  archbishopric  of  Utrecht, 
with  suffragans  at  Haarlem,  Hertogenbosch,  Breda, 
and  Roermond.  Each  diocese  has  a  chapter,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean  and  eight  canons,  who  are  the 
bishop's  council  and  who  meet  monthly.  In  case  of 
vacancies  they  name  three  persons,  from  whom  the 
pope  selects  the  successor.  Each  diocese  has  a 
seminary  for  priests,  imder  the  bishop,  who  names 
all  the  professors. 

m.  The  Jansenist  Church:  For  an  account  of  this 
body  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Jansenist 
Church  in  Holland. 

IV.  The  Jews:  The  number  of  Jews  in  Holland 
was  not  laige  until  Holland  had  gained  her  inde- 
pendence. They  came  principally  from  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  and  Germany.  After  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  in  1579  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  fled  to 
Holland,  became  strong  supporters  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  and  received  from  it  corresponding  protec- 
tion. The  Portuguese  Jews  in  Holland  were  richer 
and  more  refined  than  the  German  Jews,  but  the 
latter  were  far  more  numerous.  Between  these  two 
bodies  there  was  at  first  but  little  intercourse;  but 
the  German  Jews  gradually  increased  in  wealth  and 
culture,  while  the  Portuguese  Jews  in  their  affluence 
either  stood  still  or  retrograded.  There  were  also 
some  differences  in  their  ritual  and  ceremonies,  and 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language.  These 
circumstances  tended  to  prevent  close  relationship 
at  first;  but  in  1814  a  union  was  effected,  and  rab- 
binical vacancies  were  thenceforth  filled  from  either 
nationality. 

The  German  Jews  incorporated  their  brethren, 
who  were  already  settled  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
themselves,  and  subsequently  many  other  Jewish 
refugees  from  eastern  Europe.  All  these  collectively 
now  constitute  the  Netherlandish  Israelite  Society. 
The  German  Jews  began  to  enter  Holland  in  con- 
siderable numbers  about  1615;  and  although  they 
were  never  so  highly  esteemed  nor  had  enjoyed  such 
privileges  as  the  Portuguese  Jews,  yet  their  congrega- 
tion at  Amsterdam,  established  in  1636,  is  the  cen- 
tral congregation  of  Jews  in  Holland.  Their  petition 
in  1648  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  synagogue  was  at 
first  refused.  But  their  ranks  were  so  largely  in- 
creased during  the  two  or  three  decades  follow- 
ing that  jxirmission  was  granted  them,  and  (in  1671) 
they  erected  a  great  synagogue  in  Amsterdam, 
which  stands  to  this  day.  In  this  they  are  all  imited 
to  form  one  great  congregation.  Political  ecjuality 
was  not  secured  by  them  until  1706.  The  first 
decree  for  the  management  of  their  affairs  was  issued 
in  1808.  This  made  one  supreme  consistory  over 
all  German  Jews  in  Holland.  When  the  country 
became  a  French  province  in  1813  thi.s  consistory 
was  for  a  time  subordinate  to  the  central  Jewish 
consistory  at  Paris;  but  in  IS  16  William  I.  appointed 
'*  A  General  Commission  of  Advice  "  for  all  Jews 
in  the  kingdom.  A  definite  organization  was  not  at- 
tained until  1870.  The  affairs  of  the  Netherlandish 
Israelite  Society  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
board,  which  meets  annually,  while  a  permanent 


committee  of  three  sitting  in  Amsterdam  attends  to 
current  business.  The  Portuguese  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  build  a  synagogue  at  Amsterdam  as  eaziy 
as  1597.  Others  were  soon  built,  inehidiog  one  at 
The  Hague.  Their  school,  established  at  Amsterdsm 
in  1639,  developed  into  a  rabbinical  seminaiy,  and 
still  exists.  Since  1870  their  affairs  are  maoMgpd 
by  a  central  board.  The  society  at  The  Hague  has 
one  rabbi,  while  that  at  Amsterdam  has  a  coDegs 
with  three  associates.  In  1900  the  number  of  Jem 
in  Holland  was  103,988.  Of  these,  64,748  were 
Holland  Jews,  5,645  were  Portuguese  Jews. 
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Utrecht,  1906;    F.  Nippold,  Handbuck  der  neueekn  Kir- 
chengeechidUe,  iv.  451-479.  Berlin.  1901.     For  the  Cbtho- 
Ucfl  and  Old  Catholics:   De  Oud-KaUu>liek»n  in  Neitdvd, 
The   Haffue,    1872;    BUdragen  voor  de  geethiedemt  if 
Roomech-Kaiholieke  Kerk  in  Nederiand,  Rotterdam.  1888: 
F.  A.  van  KerkhofiF.  Een  Terugblik  op  het  herttd  itr  Bw- 
archie  in  Nederiand,  Vlaardingen.  1893;   P.  H.  Alboi.  (h- 
echiedenie  van  het  heretel  der  Hierankie  in  de  NeitrkidiK 
2  vols..  Nijmegen,  1903-04;    F.  Nippold.  ut  rap.,  il  412- 
430. 

HOLLAND,  HENRY  SCOTT:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Ledbury  (13  m.  e.  of  Hereford),  Herefordshire, 
Jan.  27, 1847.    He  studied  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
(B.A.,    1870),   and   was  senior  student  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  1870  to  1885,  and  theological 
tutor  in  the  same  college  from  1872  to  1885.   In 
1883-84  he  was  honorary  canon  of  St.  Petroc  in 
Truro  Cathedral  and  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Truro  in  1883-1904.    He  was  commissary 
to  the  bishop  of  Brisbane  from  1885  to  1903.  and 
has  been  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  since  1893,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford 
since  1001.     Since  1884  he  has  been  a  canon  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    In  addition  to  editing  Cm- 
monwealih  since   1899  and   contributing  Faith  to 
Charles  Gore's  Lvlx  Mundi   (London,   1889),  and 
Church  and  Stale  to  the  same  theologian's  Esaayi 
in  Aid  of  the  Reform  of  the  Church  (1898),  as  well  as 
The  Obligation  of  Civil  Law  to  J.  E.  Hand's  Good 
Citizenship   (1899),   he  has  written   The  Apostolic 
Fathers   (London,    1878);     Four  Addresses  on  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  (1879);   Lo^>  and  Life,  tcitt 
Other  Sermons  (1882);    Good  Friday  Addresses  at 
Si.  PauVs  Cathedral  (1884);    Christ  or  Ecdesiastes 
(1887);    Creed  and  Character  (1887);   On  Behalf  (^ 
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Bdief  (1888);  Memoir  of  Madame  Jenny  Ltnd- 
Goldschmidt  (in  collaboration  with  W.  S.  Rockstro; 
2  vols.,  1891);  Pleas  and  Claims  far  Christ  (1892); 
God's  City  and  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  (1894); 
Old  and  New  (1900);  Personal  Studies  (1905);  and 
Vital  Values  (1906).  A  selected  collection  of  his 
writings  was  edited  by  J.  H.  Bum  under  the  title 
Helps  to  Faith  and  Practice  (London,  1900). 

HOLLATZ  (HOLLATIUS),  DAVID:  1.  Lutheran 
dogmatician;  b.  at  Wulkow,  near  Stargard  (21  m. 
e.8.e.  of  Stettin),  in  Pomerania,  1648;  d.  at  Jakobs- 
bagen  (15  m.  e.  of  Stargard)  Apr.  17,  1713.  He 
studied  at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg,  and  became 
preacher  at  PUtzerlin  near  Stargard  in  1670,  at 
Staigard  in  1681  (in  1683  also  conrector),  rector  in 
Colberg  in  1684,  and  pastor  in  Jakobshagen  in  1692. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Examen  theologicum  aero- 
amaticum  (Rostock — afterward  Stockholm — and 
Leipsic,  1707;  7th  and  8th  eds.  by  Romanus  Teller, 
1750  and  1763).  The  work  is  the  last  of  the  strict 
Lutheran  systems  of  dogmatics.  Hollatz  knows 
Pietism,  but  does  not  mention  it,  although  he  refutes 
mysticism.  The  system  is  divided  into  qucestioneSf 
which  are  explained  by  probationes;  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  antitheses,  against  which  the  different 
intiantia  are  brought  forward.  Hollatz  also  pub- 
lished ScruHnium  veritaOs  in  mysticorum  dogmata 
(Wittenberg,  1711);  Ein  gottgeheUigt  dreif aches 
KleeMatt  (Leidender  Jesus)  (1713);  a  collection  of 
sermons;  and  other  works. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  preacher  atGUn- 
tersberg,  near  Zachau,  in  Pomerania  from  1730 
till  his  death,  June  14,  1771.  He  wrote  devotional 
books  which  were  much  read,  often  translated,  and 
are  still  being  edited  and  republished  (e.g.,  Gtbahnie 
PUgerstrasse  nock  dem  Berge  Zion,  Basel,  1866; 
Evangdische  Gnadenordnungen,  Basel,  1894;  Eng. 
transl.,  The  Order  of  Evangelical  Grace  in  the 
Economy  of  Salvation,  London,  1838;  Verherr- 
Uchung  Christi  in  seinem  theueren  und  unschStz^ 
boxen  Bluie,  Basel,  1894).  After  a  controversy 
between  Hollatz  and  S.  J.  Baumgarten  of  Halle  the 
orthodox  looked  upon  him  with  disfavor.  He 
steadily  receded  more  and  more  from  the  church 
doctrines  and  adopted  the  views  of  the  Moravians, 
among  whom  he  found  greater  sympathy.  His 
SdmiUche  erbauliche  Schriften  were  published  in 
2  parte  at  Gdrlitz,  1772-73,  and  Frankfort,  1782. 

(P.  Wolff.) 

HOLLY,  JAMES  THEODORE:  Protestant  Epis- 
eopal  missionary  bishop  of  Haiti;  b.  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  Oct.  3,  1829.  His  parents  were  colored  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  he  was  educated  at  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Detroit.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  became  a  convert  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
after  being  associate  editor  of  The  Voice  of  the 
PugiHve  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  from  1851  to  1853,  and 
principal  of  a  public  school  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1854, 
he  was  ordered  deacon  in  1855  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  then  rector  of  St. 
Luke's,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  five  years  (1856-61), 
After  which  he  was  a  missionary  at  Haiti  (1861-74). 
Id  1874  be  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Haiti.    He 


was  also  consul  of  Liberia  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 
from  1864  to  1874. 

HOLMES,  ROBERT:  English  Biblical  scholar;  b. 
in  London  1748  (baptized  at  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fiekis  Nov.  30);  d.  at  Oxford  Nov.  12,  1805.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  at  New 
CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1770;  M.A.,  1774;  B.D., 
1787;  D.D.,  1789).  In  1770  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  New  College,  and  subsequently  the  college  rectory 
of  Stanton  St.  John's,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  Hamp- 
ton lecturer  in  1782,  and  in  1783  he  succeeded  John 
Randolph  as  professor  of  poetry.  He  received 
prebends  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  (1790),  Hereford 
Cathedral  (1791),  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (1795). 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1797, 
and  was  made  dean  of  Winchester  in  1804.  He  pub- 
lished his  Bampton  lectures,  On  the  Prophecies  and 
Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  PanUlel 
Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  (Oxford,  1782),  and  several 
theological  tracts  and  sermons.  Most  of  these  wri- 
tings were  included  in  Treatises  on  Religious  and 
Scriptural  Subjects  (1806).  His  great  work,  how- 
ever, was  his  collation  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
Vetus  Testamentum  Grcecum  cum  variis  lectionibus 
(5  vols.,  1798-1827 ;  see  Bible  Versions,  A,  I.,  1,  §  2) . 
In  this  important  undertaking,  to  which  he  devoted 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life ,  Holmes  was 
assisted  by  many  scholars  in  the  libraries  through- 
out Eiu-ope,  and  supported  financially  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Clarendon  Press.  After  his  death  the 
work  of  editing  the  142  manuscript  volumes  of  col- 
lations, which  had  been  deposit^  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  was  completed  by  James  Parsons.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  annual  reports  were  pub- 
lished, which  are  of  bibliographical  interest. 
Bibuoorapht:  DNB,  xxvii.  197-198;  T.  H.  Home,  In- 
troduction to  iKe  Holy  ScriptureM,  bibliographical  appen- 
diz«  L.  section  v..  |  2.  no.  15,  New  York.  1867;  E.  Ri^un. 
EirtUitung  in  daa  A.  T.,  pp.  501  sqq.,  Halle,  1890;  G.  A. 
Brigga,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  207  et  paflsim.  New 
York,  1899;  H.  B.  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.  in 
Oreek,  pp.  185  sqq..  Cambridge,  1900. 

HOLOFERNES.    See  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  8. 

HOLSTE  (HOLSTENIUS),  LUCAS:  German  con- 
vert from  Protestantism  to  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  b.  at  Hambuig  1596;  d. 
at  Rome  Feb.  2,  166  L  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city  and  after  1617  at  Leyden,  making  special 
studies  of  the  old  geographers,  and  showing  a  pred- 
ilection for  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  philosophy. 
Disappointed  by  his  failure  to  attain  a  position  as 
teacher  in  Hambuig,  he  went  in  1622  to  England 
and  in  1624  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  librarian 
of  President  de  Mesmes,  and  imder  Jesuit  influence 
adopted  the  Roman  religion.  The  change  has  been 
explained  as  due  to  ulterior  motives,  but  Holste 
himself  ascribed  his  conversion  to  personal  convic- 
tion resulting  from  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies.  In  1627  he  established  himself  in  Rome, 
where  he  found  a  protector  and  friend  in  Cardinal 
Francesco  Barberini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.,  and 
received  a  canonry  in  St.  Peter's.  Innocent  X. 
made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  Alexander 
VII.  a  consultor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 
He  helped  to  convert  prominent  Protestants,  and 
was  sent  to  give  instructions  to  Queen  Christina  of 
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Sweden  before  her  reception  into  the  Church  of 
Rome.  His  literary  undertakings,  which  were  of 
such  a  comprehensive  nature  that  he  could  not 
finish  them  before  his  death,  were  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  Liber  pcmiificalis^  Liber  diumua  porir 
tificum  Romanorum,  the  older  martyrologies  and 
monastic  rules  {Codex  regxdarum  etc.y  3  vols.,  Rome, 
1661),  papal  briefs  and  acts  of  councils  (CoUedio 
Romana  veterum  aliquot  hiatorice  ecdeaiastica  monvr- 
mentorum,  1662).  (E.  HENKEf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  reports  oonoeminff  Holste  are  care- 
fully collected  in  J.  Moller.  Cimbria  literata,  iii.  321-342, 
Ck>penhaffen,  1744.  Ck>n0ult:  [N.  Wilckens],  L^>en  dea 
oelehrUn  Luc.  HoUtenii,  Hamburg.  1723;  ADB,  xii.  776; 
A.  R&88,  Die  ConvertiUn  9eit  der  Reformation^  v.  186  sqq., 
Freiburg.  1867. 

HOLSTEN,  KARL  CHRISTIAN  JOHANN:  Theo- 
logian of  the  Tubingen  School;  b.  at  Gdstrow  (100 
m.  n.n.w.  of  Berlin),  Mecklenburg,  Mar.  31,  1825; 
d.  at  Heidelberg  Jan.  26,  1897.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Rostock  (Ph.D.,  1853),  and 
became  teacher  of  religion,  German,  and  Greek  in 
the  Rostock  gymnasium  (1852),  remaining  in  this 
position  until  1870.  Through  his  writings  on  the 
Pauline  theology  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
leaders  of  the  theological  Reformatory  movement  in 
Switzerland,  and  was  called  in  1870  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern.  Besides  his  duties  as  professor  he 
rendered  great  services  to  the  development  of  the 
school-system  in  that  city.  In  1870  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  held  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  theology  until  his  death. 

Holsten's  literary  and  academic  activity  lay 
chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  Pauline  theology,  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  and  philosophy  of  religion.  Like 
Pfleiderer,  he  traced  the  history  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity to  a  pantheistic  basis.  In  the  original  con- 
gregation there  were  coimtorcurrents  of  two  forms 
of  consciousness.  After  Jesus  had  awakened  in 
Peter  the  spirit  of  the  inwardness  of  the  law  and  of 
indifference  to  its  external  forms,  he  preached  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  from  sin  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  and,  in  like  manner,  Paul  successfully  taught 
justification  through  the  death  of  the  Messiah.  But 
under  the  influence  of  James  there  arose  an  anti- 
Pauline  and  Judaistic  Gospel.  James  counteracted 
the  influence  of  Peter  and  the  original  apostles,  and 
suppressed  even  tlic  gospel  of  Paul,  luitil  with  his 
death  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  there  came 
again  into  prominence  the  freer  spirit  of  the  original 
Gospel  which  binds  to  the  law  in  its  inward  form, 
but  loovsens  from  its  ritual  bonds.  Our  Sjmoptic 
Gaspels  correspond  to  these  three  tendencies,  and 
are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  Terulenzschri/ten. 
The  original  (iospels  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  James, 
corresponding  to  our  canonical  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  have  been  lost.  Within  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  all  consciousness  of  the 
historical  facts  of  Christ's  life  had  disappeared,  and 
its  representation  was  now  made  serviceable  to 
dogmatic  purposes  by  violating  history.  Our  canon- 
ical Gospel  of  Matthew  represents  the  Gospel  of 
Petx^r  and  is  based  upon  an  anti-Pauline  and  Juda- 
istic Gospel;  it  originated  from  a  reaction  of  the 
Jewish  Christianity  of  Peter  against  the  anti- Pauline 
Judaism  of  James.  Our  Gospel  of  Mark  forms  the 
counterpart  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  being  based 


entirely  upon  the  views  of  Paul.   After  the  authori^ 
of  Evangelical  history  had  been  shaken  by  these  two 
different  tendencies,  Luke  tried  to  establish  it  anew. 
We  have  therefore:  (1)  primitive  Petrinism,  which  it 
related  to  Paulinism  as  being  free  from  law,  without 
drawing  the  last  consequences;   (2)  Paulinism;  (3) 
anti-Pauline  Judaism  under  James  (until  about  the 
year  70);   (4)  the  restitution  of  non-legal  Petrin- 
ism,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury.   The  principal  works  in  which  Holsten  laid 
down  these  views  are  Das  EvangeUum  des  Pouba 
(Berlin,  1880);    Die  drei  uraprUnglichen,  no(A  wh 
geachreibenen  Evangelien,     Zur  synaptischen  Frage 
(Carlsruhe  and  Leipsic,  1883);  and  Die  synoptudun 
Evangelien  nach  der  Form  ihres  InhaUes  (Heidelbeig, 
1885).    The  principal  work  of  Holsten  in  the  6eld 
of  philosophy  of  religion  is  his  Ursprung  und  We- 
sen  der  Religion  (Berlin,  1886).    ThB  influence  of 
Schleiermacher  which  pervades  all  his  works  shorn 
itself  especially  here,  where  he  found  the  basis  and 
essence  of  reUgion  in  feeUng.  (Mehlhorn.) 

Bibliographt:  Consult  the  memorial  addreas  of  A.  Htu^- 
rath  at  Heidelberg.  Jan.  20,  1897.  Heidelberg.  1807.  and 
P.  Mehlhom.  Zum  Gedachtniea  Karl  HolMtena,  in  Dot 
Evanoelium  dee  Paulxte,  part  iL.  Berlin.  1888. 

HOLTZMANN,    HEINRICH    JULIUS:    Cieniun 
Protestant;  b.  at  Carlsruhe  May  17,  1832.    He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Be^ 
lin,  and,  after  being  a  pastor  in  Baden  from  18M  to 
1857,  became  privat-docent  at  Heidelberg  in  1858. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor and  was  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  in 
1865.    In  1874  he  accepted  a  call  to  Strasbuif  as 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis,  a  positioD 
which  he  retained  until  1904,  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor emeritus.    In  theology  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  critical  school.    Among  his 
writings  special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  KaM^ 
und  Tradition  (Basel,  1859);  Die  synoptiscken  Evan- 
gelieUf  ihr  Ursprung  und  geschiehilicher  CharakUr 
(Leipsic,  1863);  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  und  die 
Erdstehung  dvs  Christentums  (in  collaboration  with 
G.  Weber;  2  vols.,  1867);   Kritik  der  Ephe^T-ufid 
Kolosserbricfe  auf  Grund  einer  Analyse  ihrer  If- 
wandschaftsvcrhdltnisse  (Leipsic,  1872) ;  Die  Paslm^' 
brief e^  kritiach  und  exegetiach  behandeli  (1880);  l^^ 
konfUr  Theologie  und  Kirchenuyesen  (in  collaboration 
with  R.  Zopffel;  1882);  Lehrbuch  der  historischknii- 
schen  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (Freiburg. 
1885);   Lehrbuch    der   neuteetamenUichen    Tk(M^f 
(2  vols.,  1896-97);   R.  Rothee  speculative^  ^'yrfrm 
(1899);    Gesammelte    Predigtcn    (Carlsruhe,    1901); 
Die  Enlstehung  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Halle,  IQOoV. 
and  Das  messianischc  Beumestsein  Jesu  (Tiibineen, 
1907).     He  hkewise  contributed  the  volumes  on  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament  to  C.  C.  J. 
Bunsen's  Bibclwerk  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1866,  1869), 
on  John,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts,  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  and  Revelation  to  the  Hand-Kommeniar 
zum  Neuen  Testament,  which  he  edited  in  collabora- 
tion with  R.  A.  Lipsius,  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  and  H. 
von  Soden  (Freiburg.  1889,  1890,  1891 ;    3d  ed.  of 
the  Commentary  on  the  Johannine  writings,  Tu- 
bingen,  1908),  and  assisted  K.    Buddc  in  editing 
Eduard  Reuss*  Briefwechsel  mit  seinem   SchOler  und 
Freunde  Karl   Ilcinrich  Graf  (Giessen,  1904). 
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HOLY  FIRE.    See  Easter,  I.,  4,  §  3. 
HOLY  GHOST.    See  Holy  Spirit. 

HOLY  GHOST,  ORDERS  AND  CONGREGATIONS 
OF  THE:  I.  Hospitalers  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  The  old- 
est of  the  religions  associations  named  after  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  founded  at  Montpellier  about  1198  and 
confirmed  on  May  23,  1198,  by  Innocent  III.  In 
1204  the  order  was  placed  in  control  of  one  of  the 
most  important  hospitals  in  Rome,  and  after  the 
pontificate  of  Honorius  III.  this  became  the  mother 
house  of  the  Italian,  English,  and  Hungarian 
branches  of  the  order,  while  Montpellier  remained 
the  center  for  France  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  brothers  added  to  the  usual  three  monastic  vows 
that  of  voluntary  service  to  the  poor.  They  were 
dbtingubhed  by  a  white  linen  cross  with  twelve 
points,  worn  on  the  left  side  of  their  black  habit, 
which  resembled  that  of  the  Augustinian  canons. 
The  order  began  to  decline  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries ;  and  in  France,  where  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  Polignac  of  Auch  (d.  1741)  was 
its  last  general,  it  completely  disappeared  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  The  last  remnant 
of  the  order,  the  hospital  and  monastery  of  Santo 
Spirito  in  Sassia  at  Rome,  was  suppressed  by 
Pius  IX. 

Many  Roman  Catholic  hospitals  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  belonging  to  the 
order,  especially  in  northern  Germany,  although 
several  in  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as 
at  Memmingen,  Wimpfen,  Pforzheim,  Rufach,  Neu- 
markt,  and  Bern,  were  true  branches  of  the  order. 

For  the  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  see 
Hospitalers. 

n.  Among  medieval  and  modem  congregations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  six  deserve  special  mention: 

1.  The  Canons  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  founded 
about  1430  by  the  Venetian  Canon  Andreas  Bondi- 
merio  (patriarch  of  Venice  1460-64)  and  three  other 
clerics.  Though  confirmed  by  Martin  V.,  they 
attained  merely  local  importance,  and  were  sup- 
pressed by  Alexander  VII.  in  1656. 

2.  The  Priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Mulotists, 
were  founded  in  1703  by  Louis  Maria  Grignon  de 
Montfort  (d.  1703),  and  received  their  rule  from 
his  successor,  Ren6  Mulot.  Their  object  was  the 
education  of  young  ecclesiastics,  and  their  mother 
house  was  situated  at  St.  Laurent-sur-Sevon. 

8.  A  Benedictine  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
arose  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  diocese 
of  Augsburg  through  the  secession  of  eight  South 
German  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  was  confirmed 
with  certain  privileges  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1725. 

4.  The  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Filles  du 
Saint  Esprit)  originated  in  St.  Brieuc,  Brittany,  in 
1706,  and  spread  through  most  of  the  diocc^ses  of  that 
province.  Their  objects  are  the  instruction  of  girls 
and  works  of  charity,  and  they  are  now  said  to 
possess  more  than  a  hundred  institutions. 

5.  The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Sisters  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  form 
a  female  congregation  for  conducting  poor  schools. 
They  were  established  at  Tours  in  1805  by  the  Abb^ 
Bourignon  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  ex-Carmelite 
nuns. 


6.  The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  {Firm  du  8. 
Esprit)  t  or  the  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mazy, 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Black  Fathers  "  {Phrn 
noira)  from  their  habit,  were  established  by  a  Jewiih 
convert,  Jacob  Libermann  (baptized  as  Fran;oii 
Maria  Paul  Libermann;   b.  in  Alsace  1804;   d.  at 
Paris  1852),  by  the  union  of  two  missionary  oon- 
gregations.    Tlie  first  of  these  was  the  oongregfttioo 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  founded  at  Paris  in  1709  by  F^ 
Desplace  and  suppressed  during  the  French  Revohh 
tion,  but  revived  in  1816;  the  second  was  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  founded 
by  Libermann  himself  in  1841  for  negro  missions. 
The  first  general  was  Libermann,  and  since  his  death 
the  "  Black  Fathers  "  have  rivaled  the   "  White 
Fathers  ''  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  in  their  missionaiy 
zeal,  not  only  in  the  French  colonies  of  Africa,  but 
also  in  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  districts. 
They  are  active  likewise  in  Mauritius,  Trinidsd, 
Haiti,  and  Australia,  while  their  seminary  in  Paris 
trains  missionaries  for  the  French  colonies  in  India 
and  South  America.    They  are  represented  in  Po^ 
tugal,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  (Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin),  and  after  being 
expelled  from  Germany  in  1872  were  permitted  to 
return  in  1895.    In  the  latter  country  they  have  a 
seminary  in  the  former  Premonstratensian  abbey  of 
Knechtsteden  and  exercise  the  supervision  of  the 
shrine  of  Drei  Aehren  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  besides 
conducting  the  French  Sitninaire  du  Cctur  Saeri 
de  Marie  in  Rome. 

m.  Two  knightly  orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost  lite- 
wise  require  mention.  In  Whitsuntide  of  1352 
Queen  Joanna  I.  of  Naples  founded  the  (kvaHtri 
di  Santo  Spirito  del  Retto  Denderio.  The  knights, 
whose  number  was  restricted  to  sixty,  received  a 
rule  based  on  that  of  St.  Basil  and  approved  by 
Clement  VI.  Their  emblem  was  an  intricate  love- 
knot  (whence  they  were  often  called  CavaUeridd 
node),  which  was  replaced  after  some  distinguished 
feat  of  arms  by  a  dove,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  order  became  extinct  before  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

A  French  Ordre  du  Saint  Esprit  was  estj 
on  Dec.  31,  1578,  by  Henry  III.    The  order  ww 
intended  to  honor  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide  and  to 
revive  the  prestige  of  the  knights  of  St.  Michael- 
The  king  himself  was  the  grand  master,  and  all  the 
members  were  required  first  to  be  knights  of  St 
Michael.     The  number  was  restricted  to  100,  and 
included  all  princes  of  the  royal  family,  four  cardi- 
nals, four  French  bishops,  and   the   high  ahnonff 
of  the  king.    Membership  carried  with  it  important 
privileges,   and   also   certain   religious  obligation*' 
The   order   retained   its   prestige   during  the  fo^^ 
following  reigns,  and  Louis  XVI.  conscientiousVJ 
observed   its  religious  requirements.     It  was  ^^ 
solved  by  a  decree  of  the  French  National  ^^^ 
vention,  and  has  been  replaced  since  the  reign       . 
Napoleon  I.  (except  for  a  brief  revival  by  Lo"*-^^ 
XVIII.)    by   the   Legion   of   Honor. 

(O.  Z5CKLERt) 
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HOLY  GHOST  AND  US  SOCIETY:  A  sect 
founded  in  1893  by  the  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sandford, 
having  central  headquarters  at  Durham,  Me.  The 
Immediate  neighborhood  is  named  Shiloh,  where  a 
vast  frame  building  houses  the  community.  The 
front  towers  are  used  as  watch-  and  prayer-towers; 
and  dormitories,  Bible-school  rooms,  a  dining-room, 
etc.,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  structure.  The 
founder  of  the  sect  was  bom  in  1862  in  Bowdoin,  Me., 
was  educated  at  Bates  College  and  Cobb  Divinity 
School,  Lewiston,  Me.  He  was  pastor  of  Free 
Baptist  churches  in  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  and  Top- 
shimi,  Me.,  having  but  moderate  success  in  these 
fields.  In  1893,  at  a  convention  of  his  denomination 
held  at  Ocean  Beach,  Me.,  Sandford  announced 
that  he  had  received  certain  divine  revelations,  the 
chief  purport  of  which  was  that  he  was  conmianded 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world  before  the 
"  ocmiing  of  the  end."  The  structure  at  Shiloh  was 
projected  by  reason  of  an  alleged  vision  conmianding 
him  to  "  arise  and  build."  He  preached  absolute 
oommunity  of  goods,  requiring  those  who  should 
form  the  community  to  turn  in  all  their  earthly 
possessions.  Of  the  business  he  took  entire  charge, 
every  legal  title  being  in  his  own  name. 

The  local  community  numbers  about  300,  though 
it  was  at  first  larger.  Of  these  the  majority  are 
women  and  children.  Proselyting  stations  have 
been  established  at  various  points,  but  have  not 
flourished.  Camp-meetings  are  held  on  the  coast 
islands  of  Maine  every  simmier,  and  bands  of  the 
sect,  led  by  Sandford,  have  made  tours  of  the 
world  on  vessels  owned  by  the  community. 
Several  actions,  civil  and  criminal,  have  been  tm- 
dertaken  against  Sandford  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, for  cruelty,  disregard  to  health  laws,  and 
other  causes. 

The  beliefs  of  the  sect  are  strongly  chiliastic.  A 
pent  catastrophe  of  fire,  falling  mountains,  and 
ytlier  cosmic  judgments  soon  to  destroy  the  earth 
^Dd  its  inhabitants  comprise  much  of  the  preaching, 
^xidford  claims  to  be  Elijah,  preaching  in  prepara- 
ozft  for  this  judgment.  There  is  insistence  on 
i^l>'tism  by  immersion  as  prerequisite  to  salvation, 
^ci  no  prior  baptism  is  accepted  as  valid.  The 
I>oealyp0e,  Daniel,  and  the  judgment  pictures  in 
^^  SyDoptic  Gospels  are  interpreted  literally.  Great 
lE^otional  excitement  pervades  the  meetings.  Mi- 
^^Ulous  healings  are  affirmed,  credence  in  which 
^  not  been  shaken  with  the  community  by  an 
^^demic  of  smallpox,  including  several  fatal  cases, 
^^^t  prevailed  there  in  1903.  The  sect  is  apparently 
•*»Ung.  W.  C.  Stiles. 


HOLY  OFFICE,  CONGREGATION  OF  THE:  The 

department  of  the  papal  government  which  is 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Inquisition  (q.v.). 
It  was  established  by  Paul  III.  in  1542,  and  has 
among  its  officers  twelve  cardinals,  a  commissary, 
and  a  number  of  theologians  and  canonists  who  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  pope  is  ex  officio 
prefect  of  the  congregation,  and  on  solemn  occa- 
sions he  may  preside  in  person. 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE :  The  designation  of 
the  German-Italian  empire  established  by  Otto  I., 
the  Saxon  king,  who  was  crowned  in  Rome  by 
Pope  John  XII.  Feb.  2,  962.  The  "  Holy  Roman 
Empire  "  was  at  the  best  an  ideal  rather  than  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  Roman  em- 
Origin  pire,  by  reason  of  its  almost  world- 
and  wide  dominion  and  its  tendency  under 
Name.  the  better  rulers  to  promote  imiversal 
peace  and  well-being,  had  made  a 
great  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  Teutonic 
peoples,  and  it  was  natural  that,  when  the  seat  of 
empire  had  been  transferred  to  the  East  and  when 
at  last  the  empire  had  lost  its  grip  upon  the  great 
and  rapidly  developing  West,  the  first  western  ruler 
whose  dominion  seemed  to  justify  imperial  preten- 
sions should  seek  to  revive  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  century 
the  authority  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  Italy  had 
reached  the  vanishing-point.  The  Frankish  pre- 
decessors of  Charlemagne  from  Clovis  onward  had 
professed  the  Catholic  faith  and  had  cooperated 
with  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  extending  the  domin- 
ion of  the  papal  church  so  as  to  be  conterminous 
with  Frankish  conquest  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  civilizing  barbarian  peoples  and  reconciling  them 
to  Frankish  rule.  The  Lombards  held  a  large  part 
of  Italy  and  imperilled  the  autonomy  of  the  Church 
and  its  authority  over  what  was  claimed  as  the 
donation  of  Constantine  or  the  patrimony  of  Peter 
(see  Papal  States).  Charlemagne  (q.v.)  pro- 
tected the  Roman  See  against  Lombard  aggres- 
sion, received  the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  and  completed  with  the  Roman  See  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance;  and,  while  he 
committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  promotion  of  its  interests 
throughout  his  vast  domain  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  forms  of  religion,  he  entertained  no  thought 
of  surrendering  any  part  of  his  monarchical  author- 
ity, and  to  the  last  legislated  as  freely  in  ecclesias- 
tical as  in  civil  matters  and  required  obedience  from 
ecclesiastical  no  less  than  from  civil  functionaries. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  came  nearer  to  the 
realization  of  the  idea  of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire 
than  did  any  subsequent  imperial  administration. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  It  is  found  in 
no  early  documents.  A  certain  sanctity  was  at- 
tached to  the  old  Roman  empire  whose  head  was 
the  recipient  of  divine  honors.  That  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  dominion  of  a  Christian  sovereign 
who  aspired  to  tmiversal  civil  dominion  and  who 
professed  an  earnest  desire  to  bring  about  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  the  religion  of  Christ  might 
have  been  expected. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
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man  Empire  in  its  fully  developed  form  was  ever 
conceived  or  entertained  by  pope  or  emperor. 
Popes  and  emperors  were  for  the  most  part  practical 
men  who  were  beset  with  practical  difficulties  and 
who  made  use  of  whatever  means  were 
Underlying  available  for  the  gaining  of  i>ractical 
Ideas.  ends.  If  the  pope  dreamed  of  ideal 
conditions  he  was  sure  to  conceive  of 
the  one  holy  Catholic  Church  with  its  papal  head 
as  exercising  absolute  dominion  throughout  the 
whole  world  and  of  all  civil  rulers  as  yielding  will- 
ing obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  If  emperors  ever  idealized,  they  were  sure 
to  think  of  themselves  as  exercising  universal  sway 
in  Church  and  State  alike  and  of  all  ecclesiastics 
with  the  pope  at  their  head  as  disinterestedly  de- 
voting their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  universal 
peace  and  obedience  to  the  imperial  will.  Who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Holy  Catholic  Church 
and  a  Holy  Roman  Empire,  both  world-wide  in 
extent,  the  Church  with  the  pope  at  its  head  be- 
neficently ruling  a  unified  and  willingly  obedient 
Christian  world  and  supported  in  its  work  by  a  uni- 
fied and  harmonious  civil  world-administration; 
and  the  empire  with  undisputed  dominion  ruling 
the  world  in  righteousness  with  the  interests  of  the 
Church  a  supreme  object  of  endeavor,  the  pope 
giving  unstinted  support  to  the  civil  administration 
without  infringing  upon  its  functions,  the  emperor 
being  single-minded  in  his  devotion  to  spiritual  in- 
terests without  wishing  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  spiritual  administration,  does  not  appear. 
The  sanctity  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  and  the 
**  eternal  city  "  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  now 
identified  with  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and 
having  the  eternal  city  as  its  administrative  center 
was  in  a  sense  conferred  upon  the  German  princes 
through  the  bestowal  of  the  imperial  crown.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  sanctity 
than  the  motives  of  John  XII.  in  bestowing,  and 
Otto  I.  in  receiving,  the  imjx^rial  crown, as  was  man- 
ifest in  the  deposition  of  the  profligate  youth  who 
held  the  papal  oflice  by  the  ambitious  and  sclfisli 
Saxon  chieftain  wliom  he  had  crowned  and  the  ex- 
communication of  the  emi)oror  by  the  poj)e  who 
sought  the  aid  of  Magyars  and  Saracens  against  liis 
imperial  foe.  The  ahnost  ooiitinuoiis  conflict  U»- 
tween  popes  and  emiXTors  during  the  Middle  Ages 
ilhistratcd  by  the  prolonged  jind  unrelenting  lios- 
tilities  between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.,  Alex- 
ander in.  and  Frederick  I.,  Innocent  III.  and  his 
three  successors  and  Frtnlerick  II.,  shows  that  the 
ideal  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  utterly  failinl  of  realization. 

During  the  earlier  time  the  inii>erial  office  was 
jiracticiilly  hereditary,   but  owing  to  the  Lack  of 
centralized    administrative    machinery,    occasional 
failures  in  male  heirs  to  the  throne,  the  disposition 
of  the  popes  to  interfere  in  favor  of 
Succession   rivals  ready  to  pledge  themselves  to 
to  the       greater   subserviency,    the   growth   of 
Throne,      the  idea  of  the  holiness  and  universal- 
ity of  the  ollice,  the  elective  principle 
finally  prevailed.     Theoretically,  the  entire  body  of 
freemen  were  supposed  to  Ix?  the  electors,  but,  as 
I   )  provision  was  made  for  the  exercise  of  the  ballot, 


it  devolved  upon  the  leaders  to  vote  for  the  people. 
The  tradition  that  Gregory  V.  (906-99)  and  Otto 
III.  arranged  that  the  electoral  function  should  be 
limited  to  seven  princes  is  not  confirmed  by  coatem- 
porary  documents.     In  1125  Lothair  II.  was  nom- 
inated by  a  small  number  of  nobles  and  then  or  not 
long  afterward  the  number  seven  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  electors  and  came  to  have  a  sacred  signifi- 
cance.    Urban  IV.  (1263)  speaks  of  the  choo8iq|[ 
of  the  emperor  by  seven  electors  as  a  matter  of  im- 
memorial custom.    The  electoral  dignity  at  tint 
time    belonged   to   the   archbishoprics   of  Uains, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  and  to  four  secular  prinees. 
There  was  much  dispute  as  to  which  of  the  noblei 
should  be  electors.    The  Golden  Bull  (1356)  find 
upon  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  palatine,  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenbuig. 
Frankfort  was  agreed  upon  as  the  place  for  the  ai- 
sembly  of  the  electoral  college  and  the  archbishop 
of  Mainz  as  the  convener.     This  arrangement  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when 
(1621)  the  Count  Palatine  was  deprived  of  his  ele^ 
torship  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.    The  peace 
of  Westphalia  (see  Westphalia,   Peace  of)  re- 
stored the  palatine  electorship  without  annulliif 
that  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.     In  1692  the  howe 
of  Brunswick-LOneburg  was  given  an  electorate. 

The  imperial  dignity  was  retained  by  the  howe 
of  Saxony  from  962  to  1138  (the  Salic  line  froo 
1024),  the  Hohenstaufen  from  1138  to  1273,  the 
Hapsburgers  1273-92,  1298-1308,  1438-1742,  and 
1765-1806.  During  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
modern  period  the  house  of  Hapsbuig  represented 
the  greatest  aggregation  of  power  in  Europe.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire  consistently  opposed  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  yet  Luther's  rewrence 
for  it  as  an  ancient  and  legitimate  institution  wai 
so  great  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  discouraged 
his  followers  from  taking  up  arms  against  it  and 
predicted  calamity  in  case  his  coimsel  should  be 
unhe(»ded.  The  hostihty  of  France  to  the  imperial 
hou.se  of  Ilapsburg  on  several  occasions  saved  ihe 
Protestimts  from  destruction  (as  in  the  Smalkakl 
War,  Thirty  Years'  War,  etc.).  The  empire  ended 
as  a  result  of  the  Napoleonic  conquest  (1S06). 

A.  H.  SzvMss. 

HOLY  SATURDAY.     See  Holy  Week,  §  6 

HOLY  SEPULCHER. 

I.   The  Site.  ^ 

The  Nttiiie  Ool|?otha,  its  Ori^n  and  ImplicatioM  l§  V- 
Ku!«ehiu8  concerning  the  Site  (f  2). 
Modern  Identifications  (f  3). 
ir.    The  St ructuroH  Erected  There. 

1 .  Hy  Coniitantine. 

The  Ilotundu  of  the  Retiurrection  (5  1). 
The  Hanilica,  Atrium,  and  Propylsum  ($  2\ 

2.  Later  Structuren. 

L  The  Site:  The  tomb  of  Jesus  was  located  in  a 
garden  l)elonging   to  the  Jewish  councilor  Josepn 
of  Arimatha^a  ((j.v.),  near  or  at  the  place  of  cnio- 
fixion,    which    was    called   in  Aramaic  gulgulta  or 
gulgalta  (Matt,  xxvii.  60;  John  xix.  41),  correspond- 
ing to    the    Hebrew    haggulgoleth,     "  the  skufi.' 
The    name  in  Greek   was  written  golgotha,  which 
appears  in  Matthew  (xxvii.  33),  Mark  (xv.  22),  and 
John  (xix.   17),   with  the  explanation  **the  place 
of  a  skull,"  while  Luke  (xxiii.  33)  has  "the  place 
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caUed   skuU "    (Gk.    kranum;    A.  V.    "Calvary" 
from  the  Lat.  calvaria).      The  location  was  evi- 
dently well   known    by    the    current 
1.  The     designation.       There     was  doubtless 
Name      originally  in  the  Aramaic  a  limiting 
Oolffotha,  addition,  as  there  are  traces  in  the 
its  Origin   Pseudepigrapha    (particularly   in    the 
andim-    Ethiopic    Book    of    Adam)    and    in 
pUcatione.  ^he     Church     Fathers     (Epiphanius, 
Hcer.,  xlvi.;  Basil,  of  Seleucia,  OratiOf 
xxxviii.)   that   it  was   connected    with   the  name 
of  Adam.     For  the  story  in  its  Jewish  form  consult 
J.    A.    Fabricius,    Codex    pseudepfgraphitset   Veris 
Testamently  i.  60,  75,  267-268,  Hamburg,  1722.  The 
form  and  content  of  the  tradition  imply  that  there 
was  a  round  knoll,  by  its  shape  suggesting  the  form 
of  a  skull,  and  near  it  a  sharp  depression  which  was 
associated  in  legend  with  the  name  of  Adam,  whose 
skull  was  said  to  have  been  deposited  there  by  Shem 
in  the  center  of  the  earth  (cf.  Ezek.  v.  5).    The  New 
Testament  locates  Golgotha  outside  the  city  (Heb. 
xiii.  12;   Matt,  xxvii.  32;   Mark  xv.  20;   John  xix. 
17),  but  near  the  city  (John  xix.  20)  and  by  the  road 
(Matt,  xxvii.  39).    The  marks  of  identification  re- 
quire that  the  place  be  sought  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  since  only  there  do  the  exits  from  the 
city  debouch  upon  a  plain,  as  was  remarked  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Eusebius  (Onomaaticon,  ed.  Lagarde, 
Gdttingen,  1870,  p.  229,  cf.  99  and  248,  also  130). 
The  place  Eusebius  had  in  mind  was  certainly  the 
site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  built  by 
Constantine,  but  that  this  is  the  true  site  has  in 
modem  times  been  questioned. 

Eusebius,  in  telling  of  the  command  of  Constan- 
tine to  erect  a  stately  structure  over  the  tomb  of 
Jesus  (Life  of  Constantine,  iii.  25-40), 
8.  Boeebiue  says  nothing  of  any  official  order  to 
oonceminff  make  search  for  the  true  site  of  the 
the  Site,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  He 
narrates  that  the  place  had  been  buried 
deep  in  rubbish,  over  this  a  pavement  had  been  laid, 
and  on  this  a  temple  to  Venus  erected.  By  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  this  temple  was  destroyed  and 
the  rubbish  carried  away,  when  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
was  disclosed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  emperor  (Life 
of  Constantine,  iii.  30).  The  story  of  Eusebius 
shows  that  in  Jerusalem,  at  least  among  Christians, 
not  the  slightest  doubt  existed  concerning  the  site 
of  the  tomb.  Yet  Edward  Robinson  and  other 
scholars  who  could  not  feel  sure  of  the  site  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  words  of 
Eusebius,  the  place  had  remained  forgotten,  and 
that  the  words  of  Constantine  were  that  the  redis- 
covery was  a  miracle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  no  words  of  Eusebius  affirm  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  place  had  been  lost,  as  in  that  case  it 
would  have  been  expected  that  Constantine  would 
have  ordered  careful  search  for  the  true  site.  Euse- 
bius has  raised  doubts  in  another  direction  by  the 
fact  that  his  list  of  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  is  not 
altogether  trustworthy  (Hist,  ecd.y  iv.  5-6,  v.  12). 
Still  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  short  break  (be- 
tween 70  and  135  a.d.)  in  the  continuity  of  the 
Christian  community  had  not  resulted  in  the  total 
loss  of  knowledge  of  the  notable  site  of  the  death 
•ad  resurrection  of  Jesus.    And,  though  the  first 


generation  of  Christians  might  place  no  special 
emphasis  upon  knowledge  of  the  sacred  sites,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  forgot  the  location,  especially 
since  Golgotha  is  shown  by  the  way  the  word  is  used 
in  the  Gospels  to  have  been  a  well-known  place. 
The  covering  and  defiling  of  the  site  Eusebius  traces 
to  ungodly  men  (whom  he  does  not  name)  and  to 
the  whole  horde  of  demons.  Jerome  states  that 
for  180  years,  from  Hadrian's  time  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine, a  statue  of  Jupiter  stood  on  the  place  of 
the  resurrection  and  one  of  Venus  on  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion,  placed  there  with  the  design  of  casting 
scorn  upon  the  faith.  So  far  as  Jerome  controverts 
Eusebius,  he  may  not  receive  the  preference.  In 
general,  the  attribution  of  design  in  the  placing  of 
rubbish  on  the  spot  and  the  erection  of  the  heathen 
objects  there  may  be  wrong,  and  the  results  may 
have  been  brought  about  simply  by  the  location 
just  outside  the  walls.  While  Eusebius's  identifica- 
tion may  be  correct,  he  mentions  no  mark  by  which 
the  identification  was  assured.  So  long  as  other 
graves  in  the  vicinity  were  unknown,  his  location 
would  be  unchallenged.  That  is  no  longer  the  case, 
since  the  graves  assigned  to  Nicodemus  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathffia  are  now  known  and  supposed  to 
have  been  connected  with  that  known  as  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  Indeed,  the  discovery  of  still  others  has 
made  questionable  the  assertion  that  the  site  of 
Constantine 's  church  covered  that  of  the  tomb  of 
Jesus. 

The  objections  of  Jonas  Korte,  who  first  ques- 
tioned  the   identification,   were   based    upon    the 
relation  of  the  site  to  the  walls,  consid- 
3.  Modem  erations  which  are  vitiated  by  remem- 
Identiflca-  bering  that  the  present  north  wall  dates 
tione.      from  41  to  70  a.d.,  and  that  the  "  sec- 
ond ''  wall  was  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
northern  limit  of  the  city.    Recent  investigations  by 
tracing  the  course  of  the  "  second  "  wall  have  made 
it  very  likely  that  Golgotha  lay  outside.    O.  Thenius 
decided  for  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  northeast  from 
the  Damascus  Gate  and  the  hill  near  it.     James 
Fergusson  hit  upon  the  strange  identification  with 
Mount  Moriah,  that  is,  the  site  of  the  present  Mosque 
of  Omar.    Still  more  recently  a  small  hill  outside 
the  Damascus  Gate  and  to  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Nablus   has  been  claimed  as  the  site — so  General 
Gordon  in  1883.    E.  M.  Clos  selected  a  spot  for  the 
tomb  about  200  yards  south  of  the  present  church. 
These  identifications  are  without  value. 

It  was  the  followers  of  Eusebius — Rufinus,  Socra- 
tes, Sozomen,  and  Theodoret — not  Eusebius  himself, 
who  brought  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
into  connection  with  the  finding  of  the  grave  and 
of  the  three  crosses  and  the  inscription  of  Pilate  and 
with  the  building  of  the  church  on  the  site  (see 
Cross,  Invention  of  the).  Eusebius  places  her 
church  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  he  is  to  be 
followed.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
custom  in  Christian  circles  to  honor  the  sites  of  the 
burial  of  martyrs.  Eusebius  relates  {Demonstratio 
evangeHcOf  vi.  18)  that  Christian  pilgrims  came  from 
all  parts  to  Jerusalem  to  assure  themselves  by  sight 
of  the  ruined  state  of  Jerusalem  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  and  to  pray  in  the  cave  of  Bethlehem  or 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.    It  was  in  connection  with 
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these  pilgrimages  that  Constantine  thought  to  adorn 
the  tomb  by  a  structure,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
due  chiefly  to  Eusebius's  description  (Life  of  Con- 
stantine, iii.  25-40).  Another  writing  of  Eusebius 
dealing  wholly  with  this  subject  is  not  extant. 
Eusebius's  account  is  confirmed  and  supplemented 
by  the  account  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Silvia  Aquitana 
(380-390),  and  C.  Mommert's  investigations  have 
shed  much  light  on  the  subject.  The  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  is  to-day  shut  in 
by  streets.  The  rocks  under  the  foundation  slope 
frona  west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south,  so  the 
site  is  not  level,  leading  to  the  necessity  for  prepara- 
tion for  building  by  leveling  the  ground.  That  fact 
has  led  to  certain  investigations,  and  invites  a 
description  of  the  parts  of  the  church. 

n.  The  Structures  Erected  There. — 1.  By  Con- 
stantine: The  rocks  about  the  grave  are  broken 
away  on  all  sides  so  that  it  has  the 

1 .  The  appearance  of  a  monument.  The  lev- 
Botunda   eling  of  the  site  probably  produced 

of  the      changes  in  the  relation  of  the  tomb  to 

Beaurreo-  its  entrance,  though  it  is  possible  that 

tion.       the  level  of  the  approach  remained  as 

it  was.  To  the  east  of  the  tomb  lay  the 
stone,  described  by  Antoninus  Placentinus  (c.  570) 
as  like  a  millstone,  which  was  rolled  to  the  mouth 
of  the  grave  to  close  it  (Mark  xvi.  3).  The  interior 
of  the  tomb  is  said  by  Arculf  (c.  670)  to  have  been 
large  enough  to  hold  nine  men  standing,  and  the 
roof  might  be  touched  by  raising  the  hand.  The 
grave  was  to  the  north,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
trough-like,  three  spans  above  the  floor.  This,  as 
the  central  point  of  interest,  Constantine  had 
adorned  with  beautiful  and  costly  pillars.  A  round 
structure  was  arranged  about  the  grave,  with  a 
circular  hall,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  open 
to  the  sky.  The  connection  of  this  structure  with 
the  other  buildings  is  shown  to  be  possible  from  the 
fact  that  neither  the  inner  circle  of  pillars  which  it 
contained  nor  the  containing  wall  were  closed  toward 
the  east. 

The  basilica  stretcheil  in  a  broad  middle  aisle 
and    two   smaller   side   aisles   eastward    from    the 

rotunda,  about  245  feet  in  length.    The 

2.  The  elevated  choir,  with  the  altar,  bishop's 
Basilioa,  throne,  and  twelve  beautiful  pillars, 
Atrium,  closed  the  middle  aisle  to  the  east, 
and  Fro-  Mommert  locates  it  jxirtly  over  Hel- 
pylaeum.    ena's  cliiipel  and  partly  over  the  Chaj)el 

of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  Doubt 
arisi^s  as  to  the  place  meant  as  tliat  where  the  cross 
was  found;  whether  it  wjw  at  or  near  Golgotha,  or 
in  the  holy  tomb,  or  in  the  so-ciillcd  Cliapel  of 
Helena,  or  in  a  still  deeper  hole  in  the  rock,  the  so- 
called  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  The 
finding  was  first  mentioned  by  C-yril  of  Jerusalem 
about  350  (Caiecheses,  x.  19),  described  first  by 
llufinus,  Socrates,  and  others,  though  the  accounts 
differ.  The  place  of  the  crucifixion  was  given  as 
in  the  southern  aisle,  west  of  the  choir.  Constan- 
tine's  builders  treated  this  in  like  manner  as  they 
did  the  grave,  breaking  away  the  rock  so  that  a 
high  hexagonal  platform  raised  itself  above  the  sur- 
rounding level,  to  which  the  names  Mount  of  the 
Rock,  Mount  Golgotha,  and  Mount  Calvary  became 


attached.  Three  doors  in  the  east  wall  of  tk 
basilica  cpnnected  the  latter  with  the  atrium.  Tint 
this  was  to  the  east  of  the  basilica  is  oonfizmed  by 
the  Madeba  map,  by  investigations  on  the  spot,  iixi 
by  the  fact  that  to  the  east  lay  the  market-plaoe. 
The  architect  thus  departed  from  custom  in  the 
construction  of  the  buUding,  constrained  partly  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  tomb  would  not  be  miitr 
ably  located  in  the  court  of  the  church.  The  atrium 
was  a  hall  of  pillars  provided  with  lavers.  From 
this  three  doors  led  into  the  propylsum.  As  etriy 
as  1844-^  Dr.  Schults  and  Professor  Kra£ft,  of  Bonn, 
found  traces  of  this  structure,  which  were  oonfiniied 
by  Mommert  and  supplemented  by  later  discoveries. 
The  whole  building  was  begun  in  326  and  oon«- 
crated  in  336. 

8.  Later  Stmctures:  These  buildingB  were  dei- 
troyed  by  fire  under  Chosroes  II.  in  614.    In  616 
Modestus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Theodoiius. 
began  the  erection  of  new  structures  which,  fimshed 
in  626,  differed  from  those  erected  by  Constantine. 
He  suppUed  the  rotunda  with  three  new  nichee  on 
the  south,  east,  and  north,  and  installed  altars.  To 
the  southeast  he  built  a  Church  of  St.  Mary;  omx 
Golgotha,  a  special  chapel;   and  over  the  place  of 
the  invention  of  the  cross  he  erected  a  basilica  called 
the  Martyrium,  between  which  and  the  rotunda 
was  a  square,  entered  from  the  south.    The  situa- 
tion of  Christians  and  then:  possessions  after  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar  m  637 
became  constantly  more  precarious.    From  an  old 
Arabic  inscription  on  stone,  found  July  31, 1897,  it 
appears  that  the  Arabs  possessed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  century  a  mosque  on  the  site  of  Constan- 
tine's  atrium,  conmiemorating  the  fact  that  Omar 
had  prayed  there.    In  the  same  century  the  buildinj^ 
of  Modestus  were  burned,  and  about  1010  speeiil 
orders  directed  the  destruction  of  the  tomb.   In 
1048  new  structures  were  erected  under  the  auspioei 
of   the   Byzantine   emperor   which  embraced  the 
rotunda,  chapels  over  Golgotha  and  over  the  stone 
on  which  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been  laid  for  his 
anointing,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross.     These  coincided  in  general  with  thoee  of 
Modestus,  and  were  entered  by  the  Crusaders  in 
1099.     Under  the  Crusaders  new  structures  were 
bt^gun  in  1140  and  completed  about  1168,  among 
them  a  church  with  three  aisles,  in  the  French  style 
of  the  twelfth  centur>\    The  tomb  itself  was  alw 
subjected  to  change.    After  the  destruction  in  1244, 
the  church  of  the  Crusaders  was  restored  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     The  chapfj 
of  the  tomb  was  newly  erects!  by  Boniface  of 
Ragusa,  also  the  Chapel  of  the  Angels.    On  Oct.  1« 
1808,  the  larger  part  of  the  church  over  the  tomb 
was  destroyed  by  fire.    Restoration  began  in  1^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Greeks  and  Armenians  upo° 
the  plans  of  Komnenus  Kalfa,  a  Greek.   The  pref'^ 
dome  was  erected  in  1868  under  the  joint  auspic* 
of  France  and  Russia. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  form  of  these  varied  8tr^^ 
tures  by  models  in  Europe  copied  from  the  origin*^ 
These  are  the  holy  tomb  in  San  Stef ano  in  Bologn* 
(430),  the  Chapel  of  the  Tomb  in  Constance  (tfO" 
century),  and  that  in  GOrUt*  (1480). 

(H.  GOHE.) 
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HOLY  SEPULCHER,  ORDERS  OF  THE:  Among 
the  several  Roman  Catholic  orders  of  the  Holy 
8q>ulcher  four  deserve  special  mention: 

1.  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  {Fraires  cruci- 

feri  dominici  sepulcri  HierosolymUam) :   An  order 

founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 

Jerusalem,    when   Patriarch   Amulf   of  Jerusalem 

(1111-18)  united  the  clerks  of  the  Church  of  the 

Holy  Sepulcher  into  a  community.     Calixtus  II. 

eonfirmed  the  order  in  1122,  and  in  1144  it  had 

more  than  seven  houses  in  Palestine.    In  1187  the 

seat  of  the  order  was  transferred  to  Acre  and  in  1291 

ims  centered  in  the  Occident,  where  its  houses 

famished  lodging  and  assistance  to  pilgrims  to  the 

Holy  Land.   In  1489  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 

eber  were  united  by  Innocent  VIII.  with  the  Knights 

of  St.  John,  and  preserved  their  independence  only 

in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Poland,  where  some  houses 

Mirvived   until   the   beginning   of   the   nineteenth 

0Biitury.     The  only  house  still  existing  is  that  at 

^^acow. 

d.  Canonesses  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  (Sepulcrines) : 
Hie  female  branch  of  the  Canons  since  the  Middle 
^Ses.  The  order  attained  its  zenith  after  the  rigid 
"^orm  carried  through  by  the  Marchioness  Claudia 
^  ^ouy,  when  she  erected  a  house  for  the  Canon- 
^^■^8  at  Charleville.  Her  rule  was  confirmed  by 
^>jbttn  Vm.  in  1631,  and  houses  of  the  order  still 
^^  in  France  and  Belgium,  with  one  in  Baden- 
®^dcn  and  branches  at  Bruchsal. 

3 .  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  (Golden  Knights) : 


An  order,  founded  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  included  all  knightly  pilgrims  to 
Palestine  who  had  received  the  accolade  at  Jerussr 
lem  from  the  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  The 
order  is  said  to  have  been  orally  confirmed  by  Leo 
X.,  but  it  was  not  tmtil  1746  that  Benedict  XIV. 
gave  it  a  written  confirmation.  Pius  IX.,  after  re- 
establishing a  Latin  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  in 
1847,  granted  the  patriarch  the  exclusive  right  to 
create  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  by  the 
brief  Cum  muUa  of  Jan.  24,  1868,  promulgated  a 
formal  rule  for  the  order.  The  Knights  wear  on  a 
white  mantle  a  red  enameled  quintuple  cross  (the 
*'  cross  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  '').  The  accolade 
is  to  be  given  in  Jerusalem,  but  may  be  conferred 
through  a  deputy.  The  recipient  promises  to  be 
willing  to  work  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  order  is 
divided  into  three  classes:  knights,  commanders, 
and  grand  crosses,  the  first  being  required  to  pay 
1,000  francs  on  admission,  the  second  2,000,  and 
the  third  3,000. 

4.  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher:  A  name  applied 
to  the  Franciscans  stationed  in  Jerusalem.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  Acre  Franciscan  minorites  remained 
in  Palestine  to  protect  the  Holy  Places,  notwith- 
standing the  martjrrdom  of  almost  2,000  of  their 
number.  Since  1657  the  mother  house  of  the  order 
has  been  the  great  monastery  of  San  Salvator  in 
Jerusalem,  which  normally  contains  twenty-five 
regular  priests  and  fifty-five  lay  brothers.  A  smaller 
monastery,  adjoining  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulcher, serves  as  a  residence  for  the  priests  and  lay 
brothers  who  conduct  the  services  in  the  church. 

(O.  ZOCKLBBt.) 
Biblioqrapht:  In  general  consult  R.  RAhricht,  Rege^a 
regni  Hieroeolymitani,  no.  75,  Innabruck,  1893;  idem.  Oe- 
echiehte  dee  KOnigereidie  Jeruealem,  p.  96  et  paanm,  ib. 
1898.  On  1  consult:  Heimbuoher,  Orden  und  Kongrega- 
tionen,  ii.  24;  Helyot,  Ordree  monaeti^uee,  ii  114  eqq.; 
KL,  V.  977.  On  2  consult:  Heimbuoher,  ut  sup.,  iL  81- 
82;  Helyot.  ut  sup.,  ii.  124  sqq.;  KL,  v.  977.  On  3 
consult:  J.  Hermes,  Der  Orden  vom  IMigen  Orabe,  Oologne, 
1870;  Passini,  /{  eacro  militare  ordine  geroeoUmitano  del 
e.  eepoUro,  Piss,  1889:  KL,  v.  978.  On  4  consult:  Heim- 
buoher, ut  sup.,  ii.  427;  KL,  v.  978-980;  L.  Miehiele.  Al- 
bum de  la  mieeion  franeiecaine  de  terre  eainte,  2  vols., 
Venice,  1893. 

HOLY  SPnOT  (in  the  A.  V.  and  older  English, 
Holy  Ghost):  The  third  person  of  the  Trinity. 
Other  Scriptural  designations  are:  the  Spirit 
(Matt.  iv.  1);  the  Spirit  of  God  (I  Cor.  ii.  14);  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  i.  11);  the  Spirit  of  grace 
(Heb.  X.  29);  the  Spirit  of  truth  (John  xvi.  13);  the 
Comforter  (Gk.  paraklites,  **  advocate,  intercessor, 
helper  ";  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26).  For  the  Trinitarian 
relation  of  the  Spirit  see  Trinity;  for  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Spirit  see  Filioque  Controversy. 
This  article  will  deal  with  the  personality  and  work 
of  the  Spirit. 

L  Personality:  While  early  Christian  writings 
(the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Justin  Martyr,  Ireiueus, 
Origen)  seem  at  times  to  teach  the  subordination 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  waver  concerning  his  personality,  upon  the 
whole  their  testimony  is  unmistakably  in  favor 
of  the  personality.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  made  prominent  tiU  the  fourth 
century.    The  Apostles'   and  Nioene  Creed  have 
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the  Himple  statements  of  belief  '*  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  Nicene  Creed  as  revised  at  Constan- 
tinople (381)  has  the  fuller  formula,  [And  we  believe] 
"  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  adored  and  glorified,  who 
spake  by  the  prophets."  The  personality  of  the 
Spirit  is  rejected  by  Sabellians,  Arians,  Socinians, 
an<i  Unitarians,  the  Socinians  representing  the  Spirit 
as  an  energy  or  power  of  God.  The  personality  is 
proved  by  the  following  considerations:  (1)  The 
personal  pronoun  '*  he  "  is  used  of  the  Spirit  (John 
xvi.  13).  (2)  He  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
God  the  Father  and  the  Son  (John  xiv.  16,  26; 
I  Cor.  ii.  10).  (3)  Acts  of  will  and  intelligence  are 
attributed  to  him,  such  as  belong  only  to  a  per- 
sonal agent  (John  xv.  26,  xvi.  8,  13;  Acts  xiii.  2; 
Rom.  viii.  26).  (4)  He  is  directly  contrasted  with 
Satan  (Acts  v.  3)  and  may  be  the  object  of  blas- 
phemy (Matt.  xii.  31),  falsehood  (Acts  v.  3),  and 
grievance  (Eph.  iv.  30).  (5)  In  the  formula  of 
baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  and  in  the  apostolic 
benediction  (II  Cor.  xiii.  14)  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  so  also  in  I  Pet.  i. 
1-12  distinct  functions  are  ascribed  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit. 

n.  Office  and  Work:  Like  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  Spirit  has  ever  been  active.  His  person- 
ality and  his  work   are  brought  out 

Biblical     clearly  in  the  New  Testament  as  effi- 

Teaching.  cient  in  the  renewal  of  the  soul  and  its 
sanctification.  The  fact  that  Christ 
promised  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  and  assured  the 
disciples  tliat  they  should  be  filled  wiih  the  Holy 
Spirit  indicates  that  his  temporal  mission  in  the 
Church  involved,  if  not  some  new  element  of  ac- 
tivity, at  least  some  increase  in  the  efficacy  of  that 
influence  which  it  luis  always  been  his  office  to 
exercise*  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  apostolic  writers,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  lii^ht  which  tho  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  of  the  coming  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  i.  11) 
and  of  their  inspiration  (II  Pet.  i.  21).  It  might 
Ije  possible  to  explain  all  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment referring  to  the  "  Spirit  of  God  "  (Gen.  i.  2, 
vi.  3;  etc.)  as  meaning  the  influence  of  God  upon 
the  heart  of  man;  but  in  view  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  the  influence  of  the  personal  Holy 
Spirit  appears  in  the  o[>cration  of  God  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  and  prophets. 

As  for  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  always 
jmssible  to  determine  with  assurance  whether  the 
personal  Holy  Spirit  is  meant  or  the  divine  influence 
(cf.  Luke  iv.  18).  But  that  he  had  a  definite  work 
assigned  to  him  in  the  development  of  our  Lord's 
life  tli(^  language  certainly  implies  (Malt.  iii.  16, 
iv.  1;  Luke  i.  35).  In  his  hist  discourses  Jesus 
promised  that  the  Spirit  should  come  as  his  repre- 
sentative after  his  removal  from  the  earth  and  the 
disjK'nser  of  the  U>nefits  of  his  life  to  the  souls  of 
believers  (John  xiv.  16,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7,  13;  Acts 
i.  8).  The  Spirit  is  willed  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Rom. 
viii.  9)  because  he  holds  the  relation  of  a  dispenser 
to  the  l>enefits  of  (Mirist's  salvation.  He  has  a 
relation  to  Christ  similar  to  that  which  the  Son  has 
to  the  Father:  as  the  Sou  reveals  the  Father  (John 


i.  18),  so  the  Spirit  reveals  the  grace  and  meritorion 
atonement  and  prozniBes  of  Christ  to  the  heart  of 
the  believer  (John  zvL  15). 

The  Spirit,  as  promised,  descended  with  power 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.).    Since  that  day 
the  Church  has  looked  to  the  Spirit  b» 
The        the  source  of  all  inner  enlightenment, 
Descent     without   whose    agency   man   neither 
of  the      knows  Christ  as  his  Savior  nor  can  call 
Spurit      him  Lord  (I  Cor.  xii.  3).    He  is  called 
the  "  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  "  (Eph. 
i.  13)  with  reference  to  the  new  life  of  the  believer 
and  the  new  realm  into  which  the  believer  is  trans- 
ferred.   He  is  the  originator  of  the  conviction  of  sn 
(John  xvi.  8-9)   and  the  author  of  regeneratioo 
(John  iii.  5).    He  promotes  the  sanctification  of  the 
soul  (I  Cor.  vi.  11),  and  imparts  to  the  Church  ha 
special  gifts  (I  Cor.  xii.  4).    The  agency  of  the  Spirit 
extends  to  assuring  the  believer  of  his  union  with 
Christ,  and  participation  in  the  promises  of  eteraal 
life  (Rom.  viii.  16).    All  spiritual  blessings,  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  joy,  come  to  the  believer  by 
reason  of  his  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  zir. 
17;   Eph.  ii.  18).    All  kinds  and  degrees  of  sin  may 
):>e  forgiven,  except  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  xii.  31 ,  32) .    This  sin  is  unpanioo- 
able,  because  it  is  the  final  rejection  of  the  aariqs 
knowledge  of  Christ  himself. 

The  present  dispensation  is  called  the  dispepsft- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  because  of  the  prominence  gi^eo 
to  his  work  and  person.  The  Spirit's  work,  howevw, 
is  in  no  sense  an  atoning  work  or  a  substitute  for 
tliat  of  Christ.  It  is  mediatorial  between  the  Savior 
and  the  saved,  realizing  the  salvation  of  Jesus  in 
the  lives  and  experiences  of  individuals.  The  man»* 
festation  of  the  Spirit  continues,  as  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  a  manifestation  of  power — the  power  of 
a  new  life  and  spiritual  energy  (Acts  i.  8).  There 
is  no  indication  in  the  New  Testament  that  tte 
manifestation  of  power  was  to  be  confined  lo  apos- 
tolic times,  though  it  is  reasonable  tliat  the  method* 
of  the  manifestation  should  Ixj  different  in  kind  at 
different  epoclis.  D.  S.  SchaFF. 

Iiii«i.io«KAPHY:    Of  the  Confession*  the  WeHtminrtw  Con- 
fession as  rovisod  in  1903  by  the  Presbyterian  Church cw- 
lains    the    fullei<t    treatment.     Cundult:    A.   Kii}'pw.  '« 
Wurk  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  New  York.  1900  (contains  »  bit- 
liopmphy  of  the  oMer  literature);    J.  Owen.  Of  thr  11^ 
Spirit,  Ixjiuion,  1074  (the  classic  in  £nfcli^>:   R.  HebK. 
Pcrttonalitu  and  Office  of  the  .  .  .  Comfcrter.  ib.  1S16;  n» 
Smith.  On  the  Uoltj  Ghoat.  ib.   1S31;    K.  A.  Kahni*.  !>»' 
Lehre  vom  htiliijen  OeisU,   Halle,    1847   (incompl^M"  *• 
Buchanan,  OJJlce  ami  n\rrk  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  EJinbiirpJ. 
1856;    J.  Hare,   The  Mit$ion  of  the  Comforter,  eJ.  E.  *^ 
Plmnptre.   ib.   1S77:    H.   H.  Wendt.  Die  Bfvrife  f*^ 
und   Oci«t    itn   bihliaclien    Sprachgebrauch,    Ootha.  1>^ 
("i.  Smeaton.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  tMinbur^li.  IS^ 
H.   Civinkel,  Die  Wirkungen  drs  heUifjen  GeitteM  notk  ^ 
.  .  .  Anachauung    der    ap*tstoU*chen    Zeit    und   wuh  d*r 
Lehre  dot  .  .  .  Faulus,  Halle.  1SS8;   J.  Robson.  7"*<'"jJ' 
Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  Abenleen.  1S93;    A.  J.  Ciordon.  !»« 
Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  New  York,  1S94;   W.  KoU; 
inK.  Pneuniatologie  oder  die  Lehre  ron  der  Per*%tn  det  Mi- 
gen  Oeistea,  Gutersloh.  1804;    J.  P.  Coyle,  The  Holy  Sfir^ 
in  Literature  and  Life,  Boston.  1895;    K.  von  Lechler.  D)i 
bibliache    Lehre   ram    heiligen   Geisfe,    Leipsic.    1899:    K. 
F.  Nosgen,  Geschiehte  von  der  Lehre    vom  heiligen  G<»*- 
(^.iiterrtloh.    1899:      idem,    Dan    Weaen  und     Wirken   d« 
Heiligen  Geiatea.  Berlin.  1907;    F.  B.  Denio.  The  Suprtmt 
Leader,  Boston.   1900;    J.  E.  C.  Welldou.   The  Revtlatu^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  London.  1902:    L.  B.  Oane,  TttK^iV 
of  Jeaua  concerning   the  Holy  Spirit,    New   York,   1906; 
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J.  H.  B.  Masterman.  "  /  believe  in  the  Holy  Qhoat:'  A 
Study  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Light  of 
Modem  Thought,  London,  1907;  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  The  Work 
of  the  Holy  SpirU,  Milwaukee,  1907;  J.  D.  Foisom.  The 
Holy  SpirU  our  Helper,  New  York,  1907;  G.  F.  Holden, 
The  Holy  Ghoet  the  Comforter,  New  York,  1908;  F.  C. 
Porter.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  and  the  Word  of  Ood  in  Modem 
Theology,  ib.  1908;  E.  W.  Winstanley.  The  Spirit  in  the 
N.  T.,  ib.  1908.  Consult  also  the  pertinent  sections  on 
the  systems  of  theology  cited  under  Dogma.  Dogmatics. 

HOLY  THURSDAY.     See  Holy  Week,  §  4. 

HOLY  WATER:  Water  over  which  the  prayer  of 
coDJsecration  has  been  offered,  which  is  then  used 
symbolically  in  ceremonial  lustration.  Purifications 
in  religion  and  worship  by  means  of  water  were 
familiar  both  to  the  Oriental  and  to  the  classical 
eystems  of  antiquity.  On  this  point  Egyptians, 
Indians,  Persians,  and  Semites  stood  on  a  common 
ground.  The  custom  is  found  in  ancient  and  later 
Judaism  (see  Defilement  and  Purification,  Cere- 
monial). There  was  a  vessel  provided  for  the  lus- 
tration of  priests  in  both  Tabernacle  and  Temple. 
Greeks  and  Romans  not  only  paid  reverential  honor 
to  sacred  wells,  but  vessels  of  water  stood  in  the 
confines  of  ancient  temples,  lustration  being  accom- 
plished by  the  individual  or  the  priest.  Under  the 
influence  of  both  Jewish  and  heathen  precedent 
'  Christianity  introduced  similar  forms  of  purifica- 
tion. Tertullian  speaks  of  the  custom  of  washing 
the  hands  before  prayer  {De  oratio,  xi.),  and  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  witness  to  the  same  habit 
(viii.  32).  A  bowl  of  water  (see  Cantharus)  was 
provided  in  the  atriiun  of  the  basilica  (Eusebius, 
Hiel.  eccl.,  X.,  iv.  40).  In  this  connection  the  old 
inscription  was  frequently  applied,  "  Cleanse  not 
only  the  face,  but  lawlessness,"  and  on  the  ves- 
sel before  old  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Rome  there 
was  the  inscription:  "  Whoever  thou  art  who  ap- 
proachest  the  sacred  shrine  of  Paul,  venerated  for 
its  merits,  wash  as  a  suppliant  thy  hands  in  the 
font."  In  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  hands 
of  those  who  received,  as  well  as  the  hands  of  the 
ministering  priest,  were  washed  (cf .  the  authorities 
dted  in  DC  A,  i.  758-759).  These  lustrations  were 
symbolic  acts  and  were  made  with  unblessed  water, 
iHiich  was  distinguished  from  that  which  the  Church 
used  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  effects  of 
this  sacrament  were  associated  with  the  blessing  of 
the  water,  and  the  sphere  of  the  benediction  was 
superstitiously  extended,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper  (Tertullian,  Ad 
'UJDorem,  ii.  5),  being  regarded  as  efficacious  in  sick- 
ness and  as  a  protection  against  demons.  But  this 
development  required  considerable  time.  Lustra- 
tion and  baptism  were  for  a  time  found  side  by  side; 
then  a  third  element  was  introduced  in  the  fourth 
century,  blessed  water  or  holy  water.  The  blessing 
clement  originated  from  the  sacrament,  the  free 
use  of  it  from  the  custom  of  lustration.  The  in- 
srease  of  popular  superstition  caused  this  combina- 
tion. A  formula  for  benediction  occurs  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  (viii.  29;  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF, 
fit  4W),  and  the  conferrer  of  the  benediction  was 
the  bishop  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  presbyter. 
Stories  of  miracles  made  the  custom  popular.  In 
Older  to  regulate  the  usage  and  to  protect  it  against 
the  extension  of  superstitious  practises,  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  Carolingian  age  the  benediction  of 
water  was  made  an  ordinary  act  of  worship.  A 
formula  was  established  for  it  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  which  became  the  standard  and  is 
found  in  the  Roman  Ritual.  Its  connection  with 
the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Church  is  evident, 
especially  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  exorcism  a 
prayer  was  offered  beseeching  the  banishment  of 
the  evil  one,  while  the  closing  petition  in  the  blessing 
of  holy  water  also  mentions  the  driving  away  of 
demons  and  diseases,  freeing  the  recipients  from  all 
evU,  and  asking  that  the  spirit  of  pestilence  may  not 
reside  there,  and  that  all  acts  of  envy  of  the  latent 
enemy  may  be  averted.  Salt  was  mixed  with  the 
water,  through  an  apocryphal  direction  of  Pope 
Alexander  I.;  the  altar  was  first  sprinkled,  then  the 
ministry  and  clergy,  and  then  the  people;  the 
faithful  were  allowed  to  take  the  holy  water  home 
for  sprinkling  the  sick,  houses,  fields,  and  so  on. 
Holy  water  is  used  by  the  Church  for  numerous 
benedictions,  besides  those  mentioned  above.  It  is 
kept  in  church  in  a  special  movable  vessel  or  in  a 
permanent  holy  water  stoop.  Probably  the  earliest 
example  of  this  stoop  came  from  Tunis,  and  dates 
from  about  the  fifth  century.  More  certainly  applied 
to  this  use  was  a  Byzantine  marble  urn  (cf.  F.  X. 
Kraus,  Realencyklopddie  der  christlichen  AUertumerj 
ii.  980,  Freiburg,  1886).  Perhaps  in  the  catacombs 
vessels  of  holy  water  were  placed  to  protect  the 
dead  from  evil  spirits.  There  is  an  old  example  of 
a  bronze  vessel  in  the  Vatican  museum;  the  first 
certain  representation  of  a  basin  is  on  the  ivory 
cover  of  the  well-known  sacramentary  of  Drogo 
of  the  ninth  century.  Various  forms  came  into  use 
later  on  (cf.  K.  Atz,  Die  chrisUiche  Kunst  in  Wort 
und  BUd,  p.  547,  Regensburg,  1899).  The  Greek 
Church  maintains  the  close  connection  between  holy 
water  and  baptismal  water.  It  distinguishes 
between  the  great  consecration  (on  the  evening 
before  Epiphany  or  on  Epiphany)  and  the  lesser 
consecration  (whenever  occasion  requires).  Orien- 
tals practise  also  the  blessing  of  rivers  or  the  sea. 

(Victor  Schultze.) 
Biblioobapht:  Bingham,  Originea,  XI.,  x.;  H.  Pfannen- 
schmid,  Dae  Weihtoaeeer  im  heidniechen  und  christlichen 
Kultua,  Hanover,  1869;  F.  Probst,  SakramenU  und  Sakra- 
mentalien  in  den  drei  ereten  chrieUichen  Jahrhunderten,  pp. 
74-83,  TQbingen,  1872;  R.  de  Fleury,  La  Meeee,  part  v., 
Paris,  1887;  A.  von  Maltaew,  Bitt-,  Dank-  und  Weihe- 
Ootteedienete  der  orthodox-katholiechen  Kirche  dee  Morgen- 
landee,  Berlin,  1897;  John,  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  E.  W. 
Budge.  The  Bleeeing  of  the  Watere  on  the  Eve  of  the  Epiph- 
any, London,  1901;  H.  Usener,  in  Archiv  fiXr  Religionit- 
wieeeneehaft,  viii  (1904),  290  sqq.;  Cabrol,  Dietionnaire, 
part  xLv.,  cols.  685-713  (brilliant  and  minute,  deals  with 
the  formulas,  many  of  which  it  collates);  KL,  xiL  1262- 
1263. 

HOLY  WEEK. 

Origins  (5  1). 

Palm  Sunday  in  the  East  ((2). 

In  the  West  (S  3). 

Monday  to  Thursday  (§4). 

Good  Friday  ($5). 

Holy  Saturday  (§6). 

Protestant  Usage  (f  7). 
Holy  Week,  that  is,  the  week  before  Easter,  was 
origmally  called  the  "  great  week."  The  oldest 
witnesses  for  this  designation  are  the  pilgrim 
Egeria  in  the  account  of  her  travels,  the  so-called 
Peregrinatio  SilvicB  (text  and  Eng.  transl.  in  pub- 
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lications  of  Palestine  Pilgrim's  Text  Society,  Lon- 
don, 1896),  and  Chrysostom  (Horn.,  xxx.,  c.  1  in 

Gen.  z.  et  xi.).    In  the  account  of  trav- 
X.  Origins,  els  of  Elgeria  from  the  time  about  385 

we  find  a  detailed  description  of  the  rich 
liturgical  celebrations  by  which  the  "  great  week," 
beginning  with  Palm  Sunday,  was  distinguished  in 
Jerusalem  (in  CSEL,  xxxix.  78-92).  From  this 
account  two  conclusions  may  safely  be  drawn: 
(1)  The  liturgical  usages,  especially  the  custom  to 
celebrate  solemnly  this  week  before  Easter,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  custom  in  Jerusalem;  (2)  at  the 
time  when  Egeria  wrote,  similar  celebrations  must 
have  been  unknown  in  the  Occident;  the  customs 
in  Jerusalem  are  evidently  strange  and  new  to  her. 
The  great  week  in  the  East  was  distinguished  in 
the  first  place  by  strict  fasting;  but  the  custom 
was  not  uniform;  some  fasted  the  whole  week,  others 
only  four  or  three,  or  even  only  two,  days,  namely, 
Friday  and  Saturday.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Chrysostom  all  public  amusements  were  forbidden, 
all  public  offices  closed,  prisoners  dismissed,  slaves 
benefited  in  every  way,  especially  by  their  release, 
and  the  poor  were  provided  with  plentiful  alms. 
The  Occidental  Church  adopted  the  same  name  for 
this  week;  for  its  official  designation  in  the  Roman 
Church  is  still  to-day  hebdomada  magna  or  major. 
It  was  called  also  sancta.  It  is  mentioned  in  litur- 
gical writings  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 
The  German  expression  Karwoche  (Kar/reitag) 
is  derived  from  karen^  '*  to  wail,  to  mourn," 
hence  denotes  week  of  mourning  or  lamenta- 
tion. With  the  Greeks  the  "  great  week  "  began 
only  with  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday, 
while  in  the  Occident  it  commenced  with  that 
Sunday.  Originally  it  was  the  same  way  in  'the 
East. 

The  oldest  description  of  the  liturgical  celebration 
of  this  day  in  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century  is 

given  in  the  Peregrtnatio  SUvice  {CSEL, 

2.  Palm     xxxix.  82  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.  of  Palestine 

Sunday      Pilgrim's  Text  Society,  pp.  57  sqq.). 

in  the       The  festival  began  at  one  o'clock  in  the 

East.        afternoon    in    the    church    upon    the 

Mount  of  Olives,  with  singing  of  hymns 
and  antiphones  and  the  reading  of  lessons.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  celebration  wa.s  the 
several  processions  from  one  church  to  another  which 
took  place  accompanied  by  the  repeated  acclamation 
of  the  people,  *'  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Children  held  branches  of 
palms  or  olives  in  their  hands  and  accompanied  the 
bishop,  who  represented  the  Lord  and  rode  upon 
an  ass.  Ephraem  the  Syrian  (q.v.)  testifies  tliat 
the  same  procession  of  palms  took  place  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century  in  Edessa.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  festival  of  palms  had  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Palestine.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  oldest 
testimonies  for  the  procession  of  palms  on  Palm 
Sunday  are  entirely  silent  concerning  a  consecration 
of  the  palms,  and  these  testimonies  prove  that 
Palm  Sunday  was  considered  throughout  as  a  day 
of  joy,  not  as  a  day  of  mourning;  moreover,  the 
epistle  read  on  this  day  v.as  Phil.  iv.  4-9. 

In  the  Occident  there  was  originally  no  such  cele- 
bration with  branches  of  palms  or  other  branches  on 


this  day.  The  oldest  Western  testimonies  for 
Palm  Sunday  agree  that  the  day  bore  entirely  the 
character  of  a  Passion  Stmday,  oonaequently  thit 

of  mourning.     It  was  still  the  bum 

3.  In  the    way  at  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (d. 

West       461),  who  calls  this  Sunday  Domimm 

paasiania  because  the  history  of  the 
Passion  was  read.   With  this  agrees  entirely  the  £iet 
that  the  Spanish  pilgrim  evidently,  until  tJiat  time, 
had  not  known  of  a  procession  of  pahns  as  she 
experienced  it  in  Jerusalem.    The  oldest  OoeideDtal 
testimony  for  the  procession  of  palms  and  their 
consecration  b  found  in  the  Liber  ordinum  of  the 
Visigothic  Church  (ed.  F^rotin,  Paris,  1904).   There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Spanish  ceremonial  be- 
longs to  the  Visigothic  time,  hence  to  the  sixth 
century.    It  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  the 
fifth  century  that  the  Elastem  custom  either  direetlj 
or  indirectly  penetrated  Spain.     Apart  from  tk 
consecration  of  palms,  there  is  an  nnmisfalrshlf 
agreement  between  the  Spanish  celebraticm  and 
that  of  Jerusalem  as  described  in  the  Pengrinaik 
SilvicB  (ut  sup.).     The  consecration  of  pafaiu  ii 
probably  of   Occidental  origin,  and   was  at  fint 
entirely  independent  of  the  celebration.    Such  a 
consecration   was   hardly  necessary  for  the  pro- 
cession, but  the  consecrated  branches  were  beliefed 
to  possess  the  power  of  exorcism,  to  expel  dieeans, 
and  to  guard  against  demons,  lightning,  fire,  and 
tempests.    It  is  not  known  at  what  time  and  plaee 
consecration  of  palms  and  procession  were  cooi- 
bined.    One  of  the  oldest  testimonies  of  a  qwdil 
celebration  of  Palm  Sunday  in  the  Ocddent  is  a 
passage  in  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishop, 
Aldhelm  of  Sherborne  (q.v.),  De  landibus  vtrginitaiu 
{MPL,  baaax.  128).    He  speaks  of  a  "veryho^ 
solemnity  of  the  palms."    At  the  celebration  an  this 
day  there  was  sung  antiphonally  Benedidut  ^ 
ventt  in  nomine  Domini,  to  joyful  airs.    Amalariui 
of   Metz    (q.v.)    testifies   that    on    Pahn  Sunday 
branches  were  carried  through  the  churches  while 
Hosannah  was  sung  (A/PL,   cv.   1008);    he  says 
nothing  of  the  consecration  of  palms.    In  the  later 
Middle  Ages  the  procession  developed  so  as  to  imi- 
tate as  faithfully  as  possible  the  entrance  of  Jesus 
into  Jerusalem.     As  in  the  East,  the  bu^hop,  as 
Christ,  rode  upon  an  ass  or  a  horse.    There  devel- 
oj)ed,   on   the  other  hand,   also  the  ceremony  of 
consecration.    Not  only  were  branches  consecrated, 
but  also  flowers,  which  were  then  carried  in  the 
procession.    Therefore  the  Sunday  was  called  abo 
pa^cha,  floridum,  dominica  florum  et  ratnonm,  fc* 
pdques  fleuries ;  flower  day.    On  the  same  day  the 
symbol  was  given  to  the  competitors  in  vanous 
territories  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  in  Gaul  and  Spain;  therefore  Palm  Sunday 
was  called  in  some  places  dominica  or  pascha  co^ 
petentium.    In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  fol- 
lowing solemn   observances  take  place  on  Pahn 
Sunday:    (1)   the  consecration  of  palms;   (2)  wJe 
procession;    (3)  the  mass,  which  throughout  btfJJ 
the  character  of  mourning.     As  the  Greek  Clui^ 
does  not  count  Palm  Sunday  as  belonging  to  the 
"  great  week,"  and  has  given  to  this  day  from  the 
beginning  the  character  of  joy,   it  does  not  no^ 
employ  the  procession,  but  only  the  consecration  oc 
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In  the  Greek  Church  the  names  of  the  day 
ilar  to  those  in  the  Latin  Church, 
lay,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  the  "  great 
*  according  to  the  Peregrtnalio  SilvicB 
{CSEL,  xjcxix.  84  sqq.;  Eng.  transl., 
Qday  ut  sup.,  pp.  69-60),  were  early  dis- 
»  tinguished  by  special  services.  On 
iday.  Tuesday  in  the  vigil  the  bishop  him- 
self reads  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  Matt. 
:  sqq.,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  the 
which  the  Lord  used  to  teach  his  disciples, 
dnesday  the  vigil  takes  place  in  the  Church 
Elesurrection;  the  presbyter  reads  the  Gospel 
day  (Matt.  xxvi.  14-16),  the  history  of  the 
il,  whereupon  the  congregation  utters  loud 
f  resentment.  The  same  lessons  are  to  a 
extent  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church.  The 
of  the  Roman  Church  on  those  days  are  of  a 
need  character  of  passion, 
eming  Maundy  Thursday,  in  the  description 
Peregrinatio  StlvicB  {CSELy  xxxix.  85  sqq.; 
ransl.,  ut  sup.,  pp.  60-62),  which  gives  a 
i  account  of  the  celebration  of  this  day  in 
em,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  writer  appar- 
as  no  special  name  either  for  Maundy  Tliurs- 
for  the  preceding  days,  and  in  the  second 
that  this  day  is  distinguished  by  a  general 
tion  of  the  Holy  Supper,  which  takes  place 
finite  place.  This  evidently  constitutes  the 
celebration  of  this  day,  while  the  services 
ivening  are  to  be  regarded  as  preparations  for 
lowing  Friday.  The  custom  of  celebrating 
)ly  Supper  on  this  day  extended  over  the 
Orient.  Augustine  testifies  to  the  same 
in  Africa  in  the  fifth  century.  An  important 
ny  on  Maundy  Thursday  was  the  washing  of 
»  Foot- washing).  On  the  same  day  there 
»Iaoe  the  solemn  readmission  or  reconcilia- 
the  penitents  to  the  congregation,  but  this 
was  not  universal  in  the  Occident.  Ambrose 
I  to  its  existence  in  Milan,  and  Innocent  I. 
oe.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  custom  dis- 
3d.  Another  custom  of  the  ancient  church 
I  day  was  the  consecration  of  the  Chrism 
>y  the  bishop.  Originally  this  consecration 
lace  during  the  act  of  baptism;  but  when 
bops  had  to  leave  baptism  to  the  presbyters 
;iU  claimed  for  themselves  the  consecration 
anointing-oil,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
le.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  blessings 
hen  performed  on  Maundy  Thursday;  for 
a  took  place  shortly  before  Easter.  The 
1  Catholic  Church  possesses  still  other  peculiar 
8  for  this  day,  as,  for  instance,  the  chanting 
Terubras.  During  the  service  a  laige  candle- 
upporting  fifteen  lights,  arranged  in  the  form 
angle,  which  denote  Christ  and  the  prophets 
edicted  his  coming,  stands  in  the  sanctuary; 
its  are  one  by  one  extinguished  until  only  the 
me  remains,  which  is  taken  down  and  placed 
iie  altar  until  the  close  of  the  office,  and  then 
t  back.  It  is  also  customary  on  this  day  for 
icala  to  commune.  In  the  Greek  Church  on 
ly,  beside  the  washing  of  pilgrims'  feet  and 
isecration  of  oil,  also  the  consecration  of  the 
yroD  takes  place.   The  derivation  of  the  term 


''  Green  Thursday,"  the  German  designation  for 
Holy  Thursday,  is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  green  herbs  that  used  to  be  eaten  on  this  day 
in  order  to  guard  against  diseases;  others,  from  the 
penitents  who  were  readmitted  on  Holy  Thursday, 
and  who,  according  to  them,  were  styled  "  green." 
According  to  KeUer,  the  name  originated  from  the 
green  paraments  used  in  Germany  in  the  mass  of 
that  day  in  contrast  with  the  paraments  of  other 
colors  used  on  other  days  of  the  "  great  week." 
While  "  Green  Thursday  "  and  "  Holy  Thursday  " 
are  only  popular  designations,  the  liturgical  name 
of  the  Church  is  to-day,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time, 
Cosna  Domini. 

According  to  the  oldest  testimonies,  this  day  bears 
throughout  the  character  of  mourning.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  interesting  description  of 
5.  Good  the  celebration  of  this  day  in  Peregri- 
Friday.  naJtio  Silvia  (CSEL,  xxxix.  87  sqq.; 
Eng.  transL,  ut  sup.,  pp.  62  sqq.).  The 
account  shows  that  on  this  day  there  was  customary 
the  strictest  fasting  and  vigilance,  that  a  crucifix 
was  exhibited  and  adored,  and  that  the  divine  serv- 
ices consisted  in  reading  of  the  Scripture,  hynms, 
and  prayers,  but  not  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  custom  of  the  Greek  Church  of  to-day 
hardly  differs  from  the  custom  of  old  Jerusalem  as 
preserved  in  the  accoimt  of  Silvia.  The  Syriac 
Didascalia  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  demand 
absolute  fasting  on  Good  Friday  and  Saturday 
before  Easter.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury it  was  customary  also  in  Alexandria  to  abstain 
entirely  from  food  on  both  days,  although  not  un- 
conditionally. The  custom  of  the  Occident  in  keep- 
ing this  day  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  East;  the 
day  is  one  of  deepest  mourning  and  of  strict  fasting, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  limit  church  services  as 
much  as  possible.  John  of  Naples,  a  contemporary 
of  Paulinus  of  Nola  (d.  431),  bears  witness  that  he 
administered  the  Lonl's  Supper  on  Holy  Thursday, 
but  on  the  next  day  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
prayer,  which  shows  that  on  this  day  no  mass  was 
celebrated.  In  some  parts  of  Spain  in  the  seventh 
century  the  churches  were  closed  on  Good  Friday. 
Even  in  the  ninth  century  in  Rome  no  commimion 
was  celebrated.  Nevertheless,  Good  Friday  was 
always  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  celebration.  The 
morning  service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  con- 
sists of  four  parts:  (1)  the  readings;  (2)  the  inter- 
cessory prayers;  (3)  the  unveiling  and  adoration 
of  the  cross;  and  (4)  the  celebration  of  the  misaa 
prcBsancHficatorum  ("  shortened  "  mass).  In  the 
Middle  Ages  there  was  customary  also  a  solemn 
burial,  which  used  to  follow  inunediately  the  adora- 
tion of  the  cross — ^the  cross  was  laid  down  in  a 
"  holy  "  grave  in  the  tomb  chapel  and  covered  with 
a  piece  of  cloth  (audarium),  and  in  connection  with 
it  there  were  sung  corresponding  responsories,  ver- 
sicles  and  prayers.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen 
in  the  tenth  century.  The  adoration  of  the  cross 
was  followed  by  the  **  shortened  "  mass,  which  is 
explained  as  follows:  On  Holy  Thursday  there  are 
consecrated  two  wafers;  one  is  eaten  by  the  priest, 
the  other  he  places  back  in  the  chalice,  which  he 
puts  on  a  side  altar.  This  "  presanctified  "  wafer 
(hence  the  Latin  name,  ut  sup.)  ia  carried  on  Good 
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Friday  by  the  priest  and  the  entire  clergy  in  pro- 
cession from  the  side  altar  to  the  main  altar.  The 
origin  of  this  **  mass  of  the  presanctified  "  lies, 
without  doubt,  in  the  East,  where,  on  certain  days 
of  the  week,  the  "  service  of  the  presanctified  "  is 
still  celebrated,  the  elements  of  which  are  sanctified 
on  the  preceding  Sunday.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Good  Friday  is  not  a  holiday,  and  therefore 
the  performance  of  daily  work  is  allowed.  The 
liturgical  name  of  Good  Friday,  especially  among 
the  Latins,  is  "  day  of  preparation."  Among  the 
Jews  that  was  the  name  for  every  Friday  as  the  day 
of  preparation  for  the  following  Sabbath.  The 
Christians,  too,  often  designated  any  Friday  by 
this  expression,  but  finally  it  was  restricted  to  Good 
Friday.  The  Greeks  call  this  Friday  as  every  day 
of  the  holy  and  great  week,  the  "  holy  and  great  " 
Friday  or  "  the  great  preparation."  At  an  earlier 
time  it  was  designated  by  "  Pa.scha  of  the  crucifix- 
ion," in  distinction  from  "  Pascha  of  the  resurrec- 
tion," the  Easter  festival  (Augustine,  De  trinUate, 
in  MPL,  xlii.  894).  The  Italians  call  it  venerdi 
santo,  the  French  i^endredi  saint.  In  Germany, 
beside  the  name  "  Good  Friday,"  there  was  current 
also  the  term  "  White  Friday." 

On  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Saturday  or  Easter 

Saturday  see  Easter,  I.,  4,  §§  2-3.    In  the  Greek 

Orthodox  Church  the  "  great  Sabbath  " 

6.  Holy     was  esteemed  more  highly  than  Good 

Saturday.  Friday.  Until  the  time  of  vespers  it 
still  bears  the  character  of  mourning 
and  earnestness;  therefore  it  is  a  day  of  the  strictest 
fasting.  The  liturgical  service  of  this  day  has  a 
specially  dramatic  character.  The  most  important 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Holy 
Saturday  are  at  the  present  time  the  consecration 
of  the  new  fire,  the  consecration  of  the  Easter  candle, 
the  consecration  of  water,  the  litany  and  the  mass 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  bears  the  impress  of 
penitence  and  mourning;  but  this  mass  is  celebrated 
with  white  paramonts  and  the  singing  of  the  Gloria 
and  the  Hallelujah  (see  Liturgics,  III.)-  The 
lessons  refer  to  the  resurrection.  The  liturgical 
name  of  Holy  Saturday  is  Sabbatum  aonrtum;  the 
Italians  therefore  call  it  sabalo  aaTito,  and  the 
Frenchmen  aamedi  saint,  while  in  (icrmany  it  is 
known  as  Ostvrsonnabend  or  Karsamstag. 

The  Lutheran  Reformation  brought  about  the 
general  abolishment  of  the  Roman  (^atholic  cere- 
monies of  the  week.     Luther  liad  so 

7.  Protes-  great  an  aversion  against  them  that 
tant  Usage,  in  the  Formula  jnisso'  of  1523  he  did 
not  mention  at  all  the  celebration.  In 
Wittenberg,  therefore,  these  customs  seem  to  liave 
disappeared  at  a  very  early  time.  But  from  ser- 
mons of  Luther  dating  from  the  years  1521  and  1522 
it  Ls  evident  that  at  that  time  Holy  Thursday  and 
Goo<i  Friday  were  distinguished  by  special  services 
with  sermons  in  WittenlKTg.  All  Roman  Catholic 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  c(»lcbration  of  Holy 
Week  were  removed,  but  the  traditional  Evangelical 
p(;ricopes  of  Passion  week  were  adhered  to.  The 
Wittenberg  church  order  of  1533  pn»scribes  even 
double  preaching  for  Holy  Wednesday,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday.  It  is  n 
characteristic  trait  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 


centuries  that  Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday 
were  treated  as  being  of  an  entirely  equal  value. 
Sometimes   they  are   considered   half-holidays,  at 
other  times  whole  holidays;    then  again  they  are 
not  mentioned  at  all  as  days  specially  to  be  cele- 
brated,  but  Good  Friday  is  never  valued  more 
highly  than  Holy  Thursday.    The  custom  of  cele- 
brating Holy  Week  was  in  no  way  uniform  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  Reformation.    There  were  terri- 
tories in  which  it  was  celebrated  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible in  connection  with  the  old  Catholic  customs. 
Good  Friday  developed  only  graduaUy  into  a  fuD 
holiday.    In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  began,  in  public  estimation,  to  take  prec- 
edence  of    Holy    Thursday.      In    the    Reformed 
Church  the  regulations  of  Zwingli  had  a  decisive 
influence.    Accordingly,  Holy  Thursday  and  Good 
Friday  belonged  from  the  beginning  to  the  officiil 
days  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  customs  and  oeremooies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  soon  disappeared  in 
Zurich.     In  the  Reformed  German  territories  of 
to-day  Holy  Thursday  is  considered  a  half-holidij 
and  Good  Friday  a  full  holiday.    In  the  AngUam 
Church  the  entire  week  is  distinguished  by  specnl 
church  services.    This  is  nowhere  the  case  now  in 
Gennan  EvangeUcal  territories.    Palm  Sunday  fa  in 
many  state  churches  the  customary  Sunday  for 
confirmation.      Holy    Thursday    is    nowhere  any 
longer  a  legal  hohday,  but  is  characterised  only 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Good 
Friday  is  generally  a  full  holiday,  celebrated  with 
great  earnestness.    [In  the  Evangelical  churches  d 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  other  than 
those  named  above,  the  observances  of  the  week 
as  a  whole  are  disregarded.    There  is,  however,  a 
very  decided  tendency  in  several  of  the  denomina- 
tions to  make  C5ood  Friday  a  day  of  special  service. 
The  iLsages  of  the  churches  are  also  affecting  soosl 
and  business  life — shown  in  the  former  by  refrainiag 
from  participation  in  amusement*,  in  closer  atten- 
dance upon  public  worship,  and  in  acts  of  self-denial, 
and  in  the  latter  by  such  customs  as  the  closing  of 
exchanges,  banks,  and  even  of  the  offiocs  of  eo^ 
porations.] 

(P.  Drews.) 
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lOMBERG  SYNOD  AND  CHURCH  ORDER  OF  1526. 

I.  The  Homberg  Sjmod. 

L  The  Homberg  Church  Order. 

CSiapters  i.-xiv..  Ritual,  Worship,  etc.  ($1). 

CShapters  xv.-xxviii.,  Church  Organisation  and  Gov- 
ernment (S  2). 

Chapters  xxix.-zxziv.,  Instruction  ({  3). 

The  Church  Order  never  Officially  Adopted  (f  4). 

Excellences  and  Defects  of  the  Church  Order  (S  5). 

Its  Models  and  Sources  ({  6). 

L  The  Homberg  Synod:  Even  before  Luther's 
Iramatic  appearance,  the  lords  of  the  State  in  Ger- 
lany,  no  less  than  in  France  and  England,  had  ex- 
ended  their  prerogatives  into  the  sphere  of  eccle- 
iastical  affairs.  The  decbion  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer, 
LUg.  27,  1526,  which  allowed  every  sovereign  au- 
hority,  pending  the  meeting  of  a  council,  to  decide 
latters  of  faith  for  itself  and  its  province,  recog- 
izing  its  accountability  to  God  and  the  emperor, 
onoeded,  even  though  in  limited  terms,  a  canonical 
asis  for  the  application  of  territorialism  in  favor 
f  the  Reformation.  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
ad  the  sagacity  to  utilize  the  situation  in  a  judicious 
lanner  and  convened  an  assembly  of  spiritual  and 
Bmporal  estates  at  Homberg  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Cassel) 
k^.  20,  1526,  "  to  deal  in  the  grace  of  the  Almighty 
rith  Christian  matters  and  disputes.''  The  pro- 
eedings  were  opened  in  the  church  at  Homberg  on 
unday,  Oct.  21.  To  promote  discussion,  the  former 
'ranciscan  Franz  Lambert  (q.v.),  of  Avignon,  had 
ut  forth  158  articles  of  debate  {paradoxa)^  which 
ad  already  been  posted  on  the  church  doors, 
iter  the  opening  speech  by  the  chancellor,  Johann 
'eige,  Lambert  read  his  theses,  and  proceeded  to 
ibstantiate  them  from  Scripture  and  to  enumerate 
be  abuses  of  the  Church.  In  the  afternoon  Adam 
^rafft,  of  Fulda,  translated  Lambert's  theses  into 
lennan,  and  challenged  whoever  found  them  at 
ariance  with  God's  Word  to  declare  himself. 
toly  the  Franciscan  prior  Nicholas  Ferber,  of  Mar- 
org,  came  forward,  and  took  the  floor  the  following 
loming.  He  flatly  contested  the  landgrave's  au- 
hority  to  hold  a  synod,  to  undertake  ecclesiastical 
hanges,  and  to  pass  any  measures  in  the  affairs 
I  the  Christian  faith;  since  this  was  altogether  the 
»rivilege  of  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  Church. 
Nhen  the  chancellor  urged  the  duty  of  the  civil 
uithorities  to  abolish  abuses  and  idolatry  Ferber 
lUn  more  sharply  contested  the  assembly's  com- 
petency to  deal  with  an  ecclesiastical  question,  and 
Snally  be  attacked  the  prince's  character  for  laying 
tiands  on  the  goods  of  the  Church.  He  did  not 
■uooeed,  however,  in  giving  another  turn  to  the 
vooeedings;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  refute  the  prof- 
Bred  articles  of  debate.  He  soon  afterward  left 
Eene,  and  Issued  at  Cologne  Assertiones  trecentoB 
B  vi^iUi  adver8U8  Fr.  Lamberti  paradoxa  impia; 
ttd  subsequently  A  asertiones  cdice.  On  the  following 
fcy  (Tuesday,  Oct.  23),  when  the  synod  was  on  the 
^^t  of  closing,  there  appeared  imexpectedly 
^^oter  Johann  Sperber,  of  Waldau,  near  Cassel,  and 
^•de  a  vain  attempt  to  justify  the  invocation  of 
^•ty,  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  angelic 
Mutation  in  Luke  i. 

XL  The  Homberg  Church  Order:  As  a  result  of 
■je  deliberations  of  a  committee  appointed  prior  to 
^  dosing  of  the  synod,  there  was  issued  the 
v.— 22 


Homberg    church    order,   or   Reformatio   Hesna, 

which  in  thirty-four  chapters  deals  with  the  entire 

sphere  of  church  life.     Foremost  stands 

z.  Chapters  the  declaration  that  the  Word  of  God 
i.-riv.,  shall  be  the  only  norm  (i.-ii.).  It  is 
Ritual,  affirmed  in  the  passage  concerning  the 
Worship,  Lord's  Supper  (iii.-iv.)  that  "  Christ 
etc.  is  present  in  this  supper,  God  and 
man " ;  provision  is  made  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  imder  both  kinds; 
and  the  observance  of  the  "  ritual  which  Martin 
Luther  has  just  written  in  German  "  (i.e.,  Die 
deutsche  MeMe,  1526)  is  ordered.  The  wear- 
ing of  a  mass  gown,  the  lighting  of  candles, 
and  the  use  of  a  suitable  cup  are  recommended; 
but  the  recitation  of  the  canon  of  the  mass 
and  of  all  prayers  in  which  the  terms  "  sacrifice  " 
and  "  host "  occur,  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
and  the  like  are  forbidden.  It  is  also  enjoined  that 
the  organ  be  played  not  at  all,  or  only  very  seldom, 
because  it  ministers  to  the  ear  alone;  and,  further- 
more, that  the  pompous  peal  of  bells  be  avoided. 
At  daily  morning  and  evening  service,  held  in  the 
native  language,  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  read  (v.).  Obligatory  confession 
and  the  avowal  of  separate  sins  (vi.),  with  fasting, 
are  repealed,  but  fast^ys  may  be  appointed  by  the 
civil  ruler  and  by  the  congregation;  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  not  in  the  way  of  obligation  (vii.).  Chapter 
viii.,  "  Concerning  Festivals,"  reduces  their  number, 
and  sets  forth  that  for  the  faithful  all  days,  properly 
considered,  are  alike,  save  that  Sunday  and  the 
other  festival  days  are  sanctioned  to  the  end  that 
God's  Word  may  be  freely  heard  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation. The  important  social  principle  is  declared 
that  on  such  days,  apart  from  the  hours  of  divine 
service,  and  without  scruple  of  conscience,  it  is 
allowable  to  ply  one's  calling,  since  this  is  better 
than  idleness;  but  one  has  no  right  to  compel  hired 
people  to  work  at  such  times.  No  tolerance  is  ac- 
corded to  images  and  altars  in  the  churches— only 
the  altar  from  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  admin- 
istered shall  remain,  and  it  shall  be  called  not  altar, 
but  table;  it  is  temperately  subjoined,  however, 
that  these  things  are  not  to  be  removed  by  the  civil 
authority  until  the  congregation  may  have  neglected 
to  remove  them,  after  the  Gospel  shall  have  been 
preached  some  considerable  time  (ix.).  "  Supersti- 
tious benedictions  "  of  bread,  wine,  water,  salt,  etc., 
are  forbidden,  and  in  place  of  them  grace  at  meals 
is  recommended,  though  not  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion (z.).  The  passage  on  baptism  (xi.),  visitation 
of  the  sick  (xii.),  form  of  burial  (xiii.),  and  marriage 
(xiv.)  follow,  and  then  come  the  provisions  affecting 
the  congregational  and  ecclesiastical  organization 
(xv.  sqq.),  the  clauses  which  have  made  this  church 
order  famous. 

Their  dominating  ideas  are  as  follows:  The  con- 
gregations of  the  faithful  are  the  foimdation  of  the 
entire  Church  (xv.) ;  and  they  are  constituted  by 
means  of  a  separation  of  the  true  brethren  from 
the  false.  The  organization  of  these  congregations 
shall  be  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
proclaiming  of  the  Gospel;  and,  furthermore,  by 
a  preparatory  season  of  one  month,  during  which 
the  prospective   organization  shall  be  advertised 
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on  Sundays  and  festivals.  The  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  by  virtue  of  this  preaching  a  congregar 
tion  of  the  faithful  may  be  formed  in 
2.  Chapters  advance  of  its  actual  organization, 
xv.-xzviii.,  The  latter  shall  then  be  effected  by 
Church  the  following  process:  on  the  duly 
Oiganiza-  appointed  day  those  who  desire  to  be 
tion  and  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  saints 
Govern-  make  public  announcement  thereof, 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  promise  their 
submission  to  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  church  discipline.  One  who  by  his  man- 
ner of  life  or  by  his  doctrine  provokes  offense 
is  not  to  be  admitted  among  the  number  of 
the  faithful  unless,  within  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
he  succeeds,  by  repentance,  in  removing  the  ob- 
jections against  him.  Congregational  activity 
is  to  be  exercised  in  assemblies  and  by  means  of 
constituted  officers.  Thb  assembling  of  the  faithful 
— women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  but  not  to 
speak — should  occur  every  Sunday,  at  a  suitable 
place.  The  faithful  are  particularly  entrusted  with 
the  election  of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  exercise 
of  church  discipline,  but,  with  reference  to  bishops 
(  =  pastors),  the  qualification  is  made  that  **  for  this 
year,  and  until  the  congregations  are  instructed  by 
God's  Word  "  they  shall  be  called,  installed,  or  de- 
posed by  the  civil  sovereign  and  the  vimtatores  (see 
below) .  The  bishops'  duties  include  administration 
of  Word  and  sacrament,  cure  of  souls,  and  presiding 
at  conventions.  Eligible  as  bishops  are  devout, 
learned,  and  blameless  men  of  every  estate,  but  not 
princes,  lords,  and  government  officials.  Deacons 
are  of  two  kinds — those  who  assist  the  bishop,  and 
"  deacons  of  the  church,"  who  care  for  the  poor  and 
administer  church  property.  Fervent  interest  is 
manifested  in  belialf  of  the  poor  (xxvii.).  Provision 
is  made  for  those  who  have  been  driven  from  home 
for  the  sake  of  their  faith  (xxviii.).  Besides  the 
epiacopi  and  diaconiy  seniores  are  mentioned  (xii., 
XV.,  XX.,  xxi.),  but  only  in  the  position  of  men  of 
trust  in  the  congregation,  not  as  ofTicers.  The  per- 
manent cause  of  rectitude  in  the  congregation  was 
promoted  by  the  church  discipline,  which  could  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  excommunication  and  was  exercised 
by  direct  naming  of  the  guilty.  Excommunication 
consisted  in  exclusion  from  the  weekly  meetings  and 
from  intercourse  with  the  faithful,  and  if  one  who 
had  incurred  it  was  overtaken  by  death  impenitent 
he  should  not  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  faith- 
ful (xvi.).  Absolution  of  sinners  is  to  be  granted 
before  the  entire  congregation,  upon  public  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  subject  to  open  repentance 
(xvii.).  The  congregations  become  incorporated  as 
a  part  of  the  Hessian  State  Church  by  the  action  of 
a  synod  to  be  convened  annually  at  Marburg,  reg- 
ularly on  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter,  for  which 
a  session  of  three  days  at  the  longest  wjus  prescribed 
(xviii.).  The  synod  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
bishops,  the  congregational  delegates- -each  con- 
gregation electing  one  delegate  from  its  own  mem- 
bers— the  princes,  counts  and  lords  {nobilfs).  It 
devolved  on  the  synod  to  pass  upon  all  matters  of 
administerhig  and  ordering  the  Church  according  to 
the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  only  binding  canon; 
all  decisions  rendennl  by  the  synod  are  but  so  many 


interpretations.    To  oover  the  interval  between  the 
several  synods,  an  executive  oommittee  of  thirten 
members  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  synod  from  iti 
members,  and  this  committee  had  charge  of  insti- 
tuting and  directing  the  synods,  and  of  deriiing 
provisional  arrangements  to  be  duly  submitted  to  the 
synod  itself.    The  synod,  furthermore,  was  to  elect 
three  viMtaiores  (xxii.),  upon  whom  it  devolved  to 
visit  all  the  Hessian  congregations  onoe  a  year;  to 
test,  with  a  view  to  their  fitness,  those  elected  as 
bishops;  to  confirm  the  worthy  and  remove  the  un- 
worthy;  to  support  the  congregations  and  bishopi 
agreeably  to  the  Word  of  God;    and  to  inculcate 
respect  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  synod's  reaoto- 
tions.     In  urgent  matters  the  conmiittee  ahoold 
confer  with  the  inspectors  for  joint  action.    Verj 
significant  of  the  spirit  of  this  church  order  is  the 
declaration  (xxvi.)  that  none  of  the  church  offioab, 
neither  the  executive  committee  nor  the  inspeeton, 
neither  bishops  nor  deacons,  hold  priority  of  rank; 
while  any  striving  to  that  end  was  to  be  punished 
with  forfeiture  of  office;  provision  is  made  for  rota- 
tion of  office  to  be  observed  in  the  synods. 

After  church  organization  oomes  the  matter  of 
instruction.    It  is  declared  (xzix.)  that  nothing  shall 
be  taught  at  the  new  university  {%mir 
3.  Chapters  veraale  studium)  which  it  was  proposed 
xziz.-xxxiv.,  to  found  at  Marburg  "  which  may  be 
Instruction,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom of  God."    Schools  for  boys  are  to 
be  erected  in  the  various  towns  and  villages  (zzx.); 
likewise,  schools  for  girls  (xzxi.),  if  possible,  in  the 
country  as  well,  to  train  up  capable  houaekeepen. 
The    Reformatio    closes    with    provisos    affecting 
cloisters  and  monks  (xxxiv.);    provision  shall  be 
made  for  all  who  withdraw,  while  in  the  main 
tolerance  is  the  portion  of  those  that  stay  behind, 
though  they  are  subject  to  serious  limitations  of 
their  freedom.     In  the  case  of  vacated  doisten, 
either  schools  are  to  be  inaugurated  or,  if  the  con- 
gregation so  decides,  they  shall  be  applied  to  church 
or  public  objects. 

Forasmuch    as    the    Reformatio    had   not  been 
formally  accepted  by  the  Homberg  Synod,  but  wjs 
only  the  draft  of  a  committee  serr- 
4.  The       ing  by  the  synod's  appointment,  tbce 
Church      was  need  of  some  special  act  of  legi-** 
Order       lation  to  secure  official  validity  in  He8« 
Never       for  this  private  labor.     Such  recog* 
Officially    nition,  however,  was  never  conceded- 
Adopted.    Landgrave  Philip   accounted  it  advi- 
sable to  submit  the  same  tothegi*** 
Reformer  for  a  judicial  opinion.    In  a  communicft- 
tion  dated  Jan.  7,  1527,  Luther  counseled  not  to 
circulate  the  constitution  in  printed  form,  but  fiPj 
to  supply  the  parishes  and  schools  with  good  aw* 
worthy  incumbents,  and  furnish  them  with  v^ff 
brief  directions.    He   advised    not   to  begin  viin 
the  promulgation  of   finished   laws,  which  people 
could  not  carry  out ;    on  the  contrary,  let  the  la« 
grow  out  of  practical  experience  and  usage.    TWa 
letter  settled  the  fate  of  the  church  order.    It  not 
only  did  not  appear  in  print,  but,  as  the  sole  tvo 
nianuscript^s  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered 
prove,  it  was  evidently  kept  discreetly  in  the  bsck- 
grountl.     The  formerly  much-agitated  question  A3 
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plainly  declares:  "  You  are  bidden  to  attract  the 
natives  to  receive  preachers  who  shall  inform  and 
instruct  them  in  the  affairs  of  our  holy  Catholic 
faith,  that  they  may  become  Christians; "  and  he 
significantly  adds:  "  Our  principal  intent  in  the 
discovery  of  new  lands  is  that  the  inhabitants  and 
natives  thereof,  who  are  without  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  faith,  may  be  brought  to  understand 
the  truth  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  that 
they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof  and 
become  Christians  and  be  saved."  For  more 
than  200  years  this  double  intent,  civil  conquest 
and  spiritual  dominion,  was  persistently  followed, 
the  one  as  devotedly  as  the  other.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  religious  creed  of  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  monks,  or  of  their  some  time  violent 
methods  of  church  extension,  their  missionary  zeal 
has  never  been  questioned.  To  make  a  convert  they 
counted  no  cost  and  dared  every  danger.  Sacrifices 
became  luxuries.  They  undertook  long  and  perilous 
journeys  which  led  them  into  the  heart  of  hostile 
and  cruel  tribes,  where  the  reward  was  often  death 
or  torture  worse  than  death,  which  they  bore  with 
composure.  And  everywhere  they  went  missions 
were  established,  chapels  and  convents  sprang  up, 
whose  ruins  still  bear  silent  witness  to  the  devotion 
of  these  men.  They  patiently  conquered  the  native 
dialects  that  they  might  add  the  printed  page  to 
the  spoken  word.  They  put  the  Christian  truths 
into  meter,  and  meter  into  music.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  they  made  converts  or  that  their  heroic  labors, 
and  more  especially  their  personal  bravery  and 
contempt  for  every  form  of  terror,  commend- 
ed them  to  the  admiration  of  these  children  of 
the  wilds.  In  300  years  Spain  had  extended  her 
domain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  south  of 
the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  a  territory  in- 
cluding the  present  States  of  Florida,  Alabama, 
Texas,  New^  Mexico,  and  California,  and  in  all  that 
vast  and  rapid  advance  missionaries  were  pioneers. 
"  Over  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  aborigines,"  says 
T.  O'Gorman,  the  Catholic  historian,  "  were  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  introduced, 
if  not  into  the  palace,  at  least  into  the  antechamber, 
of  civilization  "  {American  Church  History  Series, 
ix.  112,  New  York,  1895).  Such  were  the  early  con- 
quests of  Spain,  civil  and  religious;  but,  with  all 
their  promise,  they  were  destined  to  ultimate  failure. 
The  same  historian  confesses  the  Spanish  defeat  in 
language  equally  true  and  pathetic:  "  As  we  look 
around  to-day  we  find  nothing  of  it  that  remains. 
Names  of  saints  in  melodious  Spanish  stand  out 
from  maps  in  all  that  section  where  the  Spanish 
monk  toiled,  trod,  and  died.  A  few  thousand 
Christian  Indians,  descendants  of  those  they  con- 
verted and  civilized,  still  survive  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  that  is  all." 

The  French  entered  America  at  the  northern  gate, 

by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  the  same 

double  purpose  of  conquest  and  con- 

2.  French    version.   Their  missionaries  were  Jesuit 

Missions,    priests  who   treated   the  Indian  with 

great  kindness,  seeking  to  make  him 

a  friend  and  partner  in  their  plans  of  conquest. 

Not  less  brave  or  devoted  than  their  Franciscan 

predecessors,  they  were  more  shrewd  and  politic,   I 


with  the  result  that  their  suooess  was  pn^rtioii- 
ately  rapid.     Eighty  years  from  the  founding  of 
Quebec  the  French  posts,  ''military,  oommerdal, 
and  religious,"  had  been  pushed  westward  to  Lake 
Superior.     The  vast  domain  of  Canada,  half  the 
present  territory  of  Maine,  half  of  Vermont,  more 
than  half  of  New  York,  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  whole  of  Texas  became  a  vast 
French  possession,  "  in  which,"  says  CGormso, 
"  all  the  North  American  Indians  were  more  or  lea 
extensively  converted."     It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  flaming  sseal,  the  tireless  devotion,  the 
almost  superhimian  bravery  which  accompliabBd 
these  astounding  results  in  less  than  300  yean. 
Their  converts  were  still  multiplying  when  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  both  Spain  and  France  nere 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  opening  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  which  prepared  the  way  for  a  new 
civilization  and  another  type  of  missionary  eQte^ 
prise  which  were  destined  to  survive.    [For  addi- 
tional matter  on  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph 
see  Inoians  of  North  Amebica,  Missionb  to; 
Missions  Among  the  Heathen,  A.] 

To  the  English  pioneers  was  reserved  the  middle 
way  of  approach.    First  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  and 
later  at  New  York,   Plymouth,  and 
3.  Mission-  Boston;  and  again  it  is  to  be  noticed 
ary        that  the  spirit  of  civil  conquest  and 
Purpose  of  missionary  zeal  moved  hand  in  hani 
English     Perhaps  no  nation  in  history,  unleei  it 
Settlers,     be  the  chosen  people,  was  ever  more 
distinctly  religious  and  missionary  io 
the  character  of  its  early  settlers  than  the  United 
States.     The  different  charters  and  oommiaBioDa 
under  which  they  emigrated  from  the  Oki  World 
contain,    almost    without   exception,   an  explicit 
recognition  of  the  divine  claim.    *^  llie  thing  ia  of 
God,"  said  the  London  Trading  Company,  in  its 
letters  patent  to  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims.    "  In  the 
name  of  God,  amen ! "  are  the  opening  words  of 
the  Mayflower  compact,  and  the  full  meaning  rf 
that  document  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase  following 
— "  For  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith."    The  signers  of  this  historic 
compact  paused  on  the  threshold  of  their  great 
enterprise,   "at  a  time,"  says  Bancroft,  "when 
everything  demanded  haste,"  to  keep  a  Sabbath  of 
prayer  and  praise  on  Clark's  Island.     Governor 
Bradford,  in  his  history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
declares  that  the  colonists  "  had  a  great  hope  and 
inward  zeal  of  laying  some  good  foundation  for 
propagating  and  advancing  the  Gospel  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
yea,"  he  adds,  "  though  it  should  be  as  steppinf" 
stones  to  others."    In  this  germinant  and  prophetic 
sentence  lies  hidden  the  seed  of  all  the  wonderful 
missionary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
early  settlers  of  North  and  South  Carolina  declared 
themselves  to  be  actuated  '*  by  a  laudable  leal  fof 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel."     Even  Virgiiua, 
not  always  regarded  as  a  distinctly  religious  colony, 
urges  upon  its  first  governor  "  the  using  of  all  po6r 
sible  means  to  bring  over  the  natives  to  a  love  ol 
civilization  and  to  a  love  of  God  and  of   his  true 
religion."     Georgia,  the  last  of  the  colonies  to  he 
settled,  was  a  religious  enterprise  from  the  start, 
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lominated  by  godly  Moravians  from  Germany  and 
[Presbyterians  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
rhus,  for  continuous  years,  a  soil  was  being  prepared 
into  which  in  due  time  the  seed  of  organized  home 
md  foreign  missions  should  fall  and  spring  up  again 
to  make  glad  the  City  of  God. 

Yet  it  was  not   imtil   1798,   nearly  200  years 
ifter  the  Pilgrim  landing,   that  American  home 
missions  began  to  assume  this  organ- 
|.  Organlza-  ized   form.      Previous  to    that   date 
tion  of      missionary  efforts   had   been   mostly 
Congrega-  sporadic.    Before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
tional      lution  individual  churches  of  the  Con- 
Effort,      gregational  order  in  Connecticut  were 
179^x807.  sending  out  their  pastors  on  missionary 
errands  to  what  were  then  known  as  the 
Sew  Settlements  (Vermont,  New  York,  and  Ohio). 
for  this  service  they  were  paid  four  and  one-half 
lollars  a  week,  and  were  allowed  four  dollars  more 
for  the  supply  of  their  pulpits  during  their  absence, 
grhich  usuially  covered  about  four  months  at  a  time. 
rhese  missionary  pastors  followed  the  new  settlers 
JO  their  forest  or  prairie  homes,  preaching  the  Word, 
idministering  the  ordinances,  setting  up  the  Church 
md  the  Simday-school,  and  carrying  the  greeting 
>f  old  friends  and  neighbors  to  their  distant  kindred 
m  the  frontier.    Yet  it  was  something  more  than 
nere  kinship  and  friendship  that  prompted  these 
niasionary  journeys.    There  was  also  a  great  fear  of 
Mtfb&rism,  a  profound  dread  of  new  States  gather- 
ng  strength  and  coming  into  the  Union  without 
shorches  or  schools,  without  the  Christian  sabbath 
)r  the  Christian  home.    Such  fears  seemed  to  haunt 
the  churches  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
irhich  at  that  time  were  predominantly  Congrega- 
tional, until,  in  1798,  organization  against  an  evil 
10  threatening  became  a  necessity.     In  Jime  of 
that  year  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  was 
organised,  and  one  year  later  the  Massachusetts 
MJHBonary  Society  came  into  being.     These  two 
CNganizations,  with  slight  changes  of  name,  are  in 
sadstenoe  to-day.     Both  of  them  were  Congrega- 
Kicxial  in  origin,  and,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
iliey  have  been  the  twin  springs  from  which  an  ever- 
bioadening  stream  of  home  missionary  interest  and 
effort  has  flowed.    It  is  important  to  remember  that 
both  these    mother   societies,    while   bearing    the 
namoB  of  the  States  where  they  originated,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  States  whose  names  they  bear,  were 
"•ot  priinarily  for  the  benefit  of  Connecticut  and 
Mifmnchuaetts.     The    object    of   the   Connecticut 
■pciety,  as  defined  in  its  charter,  was  "  to  Chris- 
^'^luie  the  heathen  (Indians)  of  North  America, 
^^^  to  support  and  promote  Christian  knowledge 
^  the  new  settlements  of  the  United  States."    The 
^^'^r  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  describes  its 
^)]eet  as  being  '*  to  diffuse  the  Gospel  among  the 
^^>«then  (Indians)  as  well  as  other  people  in  the 
"Bote  parts   of  our   country."     Both   societies, 
^Ittefore,  while  local  in  their  origin  and  support, 
WPe  truly  national  in  spirit  and  aim.    Other  New 
Bil^and  States  followed  the  lead  of  Connecticut  and 
Xanaehusetts;   New  Hampshire  in   1801,   Rhode 
Ifhad  in  1803,  Biaine  and  Vermont  in  1807.    Thus, 
within  ten  years  of  the  first  movement,  the  Con- 
ir^gatumal  churches  of  the  six  New  England  States 


were  organized  for  home  missions.  The  four  States 
last  named  were  animated  by  the  same  broad  spirit 
as  (Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  If  they  at- 
tempted less  for  the  new  settlements  to  the  west- 
ward than  their  elder  neighbors,  it  was  only  because 
they  were  themselves  new  settlements,  needing 
more  help  than  they  were  able  at  that  stage  to 
bestow. 

To  the  same  fruitful  decade  belongs  the  origin  of 

Baptist  home  missions  in  New  England.     Its  genesis 

is  singularly  like  that  of  the  Congrega- 

5.  Other  tionalists.  The  Massachusetts  Do- 
Early       mestic  Society,  the  first  organization 

Denomina-  of  its  kind  among  American  Baptists, 
tk>nal  dates  from  1802.  Its  object,  as  de- 
Oiganiza-  fined  by  its  constitution,  was  ''  to  fur- 
tions.  nish  occasional  preaching  and  to  pro- 
mote the  knowledge  of  evangelistic 
truth  in  the  new  settlements  of  the  United  States, 
or  further,  if  circumstances  should  render  it  proper." 
This  organized  movement  was  preceded,  as  in  the 
case  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  by  inter- 
mittent effort  on  the  part  of  individual  churches. 
Indeed,  the  significant  feature  of  all  these  early 
organizations  is  that  they  were  the  natural  out- 
growth of  an  evangelistic  spirit  within  the  churches, 
and  in  no  single  instance  were  they  forced  upon  the 
churches  by  outside  influence.  Baptist  home  mis- 
sionary effort,  like  O)ngregational,  looked  beyond 
the  place  of  birth,  sending  its  missionaries  into 
Maine,  lower  Canada,  western  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  To  the  same 
year,  1802,  belongs  the  first  systematic  effort  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey,  acting  under  the  same  broad  charter 
with  the  movement  of  0)ngTegationalists  and  Bap- 
tists in  New  England,  namely,  ''  to  send  forth 
missionaries  well  qualified  to  be  employed  in  mission 
work  on  the  frontiers,  for  tho  purpose  of  organizing 
churches,  administering  ordinances,  ordaining  elders, 
collecting  information  concerning  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  those  parts,  and  preparing  the  best  means 
of  establishing  a  Gospel  ministry  among  the  people." 
Meanwhile  the  Reformed  Church  of  America  had 
not  been  idle.  Sporadic  missionary  work  began 
with  them  as  early  as  1786,  culminating  in  1882  in 
the  organizing  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  differing  nothing  in  spirit 
from  its  forerunners,  but  with  wider  scope,  as  it 
included  home  and  foreign  missions  under  a  single 
organization.  Methodist  and  Episcopalian  missions, 
as  well  as  Lutheran  and  those  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  belonged  necessarily  to  a  later  period. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  new 
settlements,  so  called,  were  found  mainly  in  north- 
em    New  England,  eastern   and  cen- 

6.  Work  tral  New  York,  and  in  northern  and 
in  the  southern  Ohio,  and  these  were  natural- 
North-     ly  the  first  points  of  home  missionary 

west  attack.  The  opening  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  Territory  (including  the  present  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin)  and  the  passage  by  0)ngre6S  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  attracted  a  stream  of  inunigration 
from  the  East,  mingled  with  a  considerable  element 
from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Germany 
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and  Moravia,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The  earlier 
settlers  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  were  gener- 
ally Protestant  in  their  sympathies,  but  unable  at 
onoe,  with  a  new  country  to  settle  and  homes  to  be 
buUt,  to  provide  for  themselves  the  institutions  of 
worship.  To  the  help  of  these  hopeful  but  destitute 
settlers  came  the  organized  missionary  societies 
of  the  East.  Their  missionaries  were  hurried  forward 
to  every  needy  point,  not  only  in  the  wilds  of  New 
York  and  Ohio,  but  to  the  remoter  sections  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They 
even  found  their  way  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  they  crossed  the  northern  bor- 
ders into  Canada.  A  specially  promising  field  of 
effort  was  the  section  of  Ohio  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie,  which  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  families 
from  Connecticut,  and  for  that  reason  commonly 
known  as  New  Connecticut.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  this  tract  contained  about  1,400  inhab- 
itants. In  1804  it  had  400  families.  One  year 
later  the  400  had  grown  to  1,100,  one-half  of  them 
from  New  England.  In  less  than  thirty  years  from 
the  beginning  of  organized  home  missions  ninety 
churches  had  been  planted  in  this  section,  all  of 
them  by  missionaries  sent  out  and  supported  by 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  To 
sum  up  in  a  sentence,  the  Missionary  Society  of  Con- 
necticut, at  the  end  of  thirty  years  of  work,  had 
employed  200  missionaries,  by  whom  400  churches 
had  been  established  in  the  new  settlements  of  the 
nation.  With  what  wear  and  tear  of  body,  with 
what  sacrifice  of  comforts  in  the  wilderness,  with 
what  patience  of  hope  and  courage  of  faith  and  labors 
of  love  no  words  could  fully  portray.  Not  a  mile 
of  railway  had  been  built.  The  river  and  canal,  the 
stage-coach,  the  emigrant  wagon,  and  the  saddle 
were  the  only  conveniences  of  travel,  and  to  these 
the  missionary  often  added  foot-sore  and  weary 
tramps  from  settlement  to  settlement.  No  Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican,  or  Jesuit  missionary  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  toiling  over  the 
same  ground  on  missionary  errands,  accomplished 
a  grander  service  or  endured  hardships  more 
cheerfully. 

All    the    earlier    efforts    above    described    were 

marked  by  a  commendable  absence  of  sectarian 

rivalry.    The  vastness  of  the  problem 

7.  The       forbade    all    such    trifling.      Prompt, 
American    united  action  was  demanded.    Denom- 

Home  inational  supremacy  was  buried  under 
Missionary  the  all-absorbing  issue  whether  New 
Society.  America  should  be  a  heathen  or  a 
Christian  nation.  Between  Presbyte- 
rians and  Congregationalists,  at  that  time  the  strong- 
est church  bodies  in  the  land,  the  spirit  of  union 
was  particularly  active.  For  the  long  period  of 
fifty  years,  between  1801  and  1851,  these  two 
church(?s  carried  on  their  missionary  work  in  the 
new  settlements  under  a  "  Plan  of  Union  "  so  called, 
mutuiilly  agreed  to,  by  which  the  churches  of  either 
order,  wherever  formed,  might  worship  in  the  same 
house,  elect  and  listen  to  the  same  pastor,  and 
profess  the  same  creed,  while  each  body  was  left 
free  to  govern  itself  by  the  church  polity  it  loved 
and  preferred.  In  1826  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, Reformed,  and  Associate  Reformed  churches 


still  further  illustrated  their  unsectarian  spirit  by 
uniting  in  the  organization  of  a  national  society, 
known  as  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
The  growth  and  needs  of  the  home  missionary  move> 
ment  made  this  step  a  necessity.    Hitherto  State 
societies  had  been  doing  national  work,  each  in  itf 
own  way.     But  these  organizations,  operating  in- 
dependently, had  resulted  in  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  both  men  and  money.    Some  regions  irere 
oversupplied,  while  others  were  left  entirely  desti- 
tute.   Moreover,  the  laborers  themselves  inevitably 
came  into  conflict  with  each  other.    Obviously  the 
time  had  arrived  for  federation  and  coordiuatioo 
under  one  national  society;    and  that  society,  is 
above  stated,  was  organist  May  26,  1S26,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  the  various  state  societies 
making  themselves  auxiliaries  to  the  national  ot- 
ganization.     Perhaps   nothing   more   potential  in 
the  progress  of  the  home  missionary  movemest, 
up  to  this  date,  belongs  to  its  history  than  this  act. 
For  years  the  churches  forming  this  alliance  labored 
together  in  fraternal  unity,  contributing  to  a  ooo- 
mon  treasury,  and  governed  by  a  single  board  of 
directors.    Receipts  rapidly  increased,  the  missioii- 
ary   force   doubled   and   trebled   in  number,  and 
instead  of  being  an  itinerant  preacher,  the  home 
missionary  became  a  settled  pastor,  bearing  the 
conunission   of  a  national  society,  dwelling  con- 
tinually among  hb  people,  and  building  them  op 
in  unity  and  strength.    It  was  only  when  these  eo- 
operating  church  bodies  had  grown  strong  that  they 
amicably  withdrew  from  this  federation  to  oiganiie 
separate  societies  of  their  own,  leaving  the  Congre* 
gationalists  to  inherit  the  name  and  good-will  of 
this  honored  society.    In  fact,  it  was  not  until  maoy 
years  later  that  "  American"  was  dropped  from  its 
charter  name  and  '^  Congregational,''  which  had 
become  more  truly  descriptive  of  its  nature,  wm 
substituted. 

Meanwhile  the    Methodist  Church,  growing  in 
strength  and  burning  to  have  a  part  in  natiooal 
evangelization,  organized  its  mission- 
8.  Denom-  ary  society  in  1819,  which  covered  both 
inational    home  and  foreign  work;  the  Episcopal 
Societies.    Church,  its  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1821,  also  natioo&I; 
the  Baptists,  their  American  Baptist  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  in  1832;    the  Lutherans,  their  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  General  Synod  in  1845;  sm 
the  Disciples,  their  American  Christian  Missionary 
Society    in    1849.      The    Southern    Presbyterians, 
Southern  Baptists,  and  Southern  Methodists  also 
have  their  homeland  organizations,  doing  an  inval- 
uable work  in  the  Southern  States.    Other  church 
bodies,  Evangelical    in    character,   will  be  fouw 
enumerated  in  the  table  given  below,  which  have 
taken  their  part  also,  and  are  still  intensely  con- 
cerned, in  this  great  home  missionary  movement. 
Thus,  by  a  steady,  natural  evolution  of  national 
need  and  evangelistic  interest  two  societies  hsve 
grown  to  be  more  than  thirty;    all  the  leading 
church  bodies  of  America  have  gradually  become 
organized  for  home  evangelization,  and  a  movement 
which  began  in  New  England  in  1798  for  the  Chris- 
tian enlightenment  of  a  few  kindred  or  neighbors 
moving  westward  has  developed  into  a  system  as 
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broad  as  the  national  domain,  by  which  the  stronger 
churches  of  the  land  have  shared,  and  are  continuing 
to  share,  the  burden  of  their  weaker  brethren,  and, 
by  a  united  effort,  are  strengthening  those  forces  of 
Christian  civilization  upon  which  the  safety  of  the 
nation  depends. 

The  following  table  is  taken  by  permission  from 
Social  Progress,  New  York,  1906,  ed.  J.  Strong,  W. 
H.  Tohnan,  and  W.  D.  P.  Bliss.  No  later  figures 
than  these  of  1904  have  been  tabulated. 


a  moment's  hesitation  the  missionary  organizations 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  with  the  loyal  support 
of  the  churches,  threw  themselves  into  the  breach. 
Emigration  from  the  East  and  the  Middle  West 
began  at  once,  and  the  missionary  was  not  slow  in 
following  the  traU.  The  order  of  missionary  progress 
through  the  Louisiana  Purchase  has  been  strictly 
along  the  lines  of  inunigration  and  settlement. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  that  vast  tract  which  the 
home  missionary  did  not  enter  while  it  was  yet  a 
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Organ- 
ized. 

Spent  in 
1904. 

Mission- 
aries. 

Added  on 
Confession. 

Baptist: 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 

1832 
1824 
1877 
1877 
1845 

1826 
1846 
1832 
1863 
1814 

1849 
1834 
1882 
1880 

1810 
1865 
1866 
1880 
1840 

1816 
1878 
1844 

1821 

1831 
1854 

1853 

1872 
1865 

$458,771 

134.012 

43.484 

87.263 

109,670 

27,520 

670,629 
441.938 

69.589 
207,493 

12,169 
100,000 

385.000 

31.888 

3.148 

10.000 

534.452 
146,103 
124,710 
308.998 
11.003 

479.812 
345.883 
193.570 
160.000 
40.000 
539.989* 

95,600 

23.500 

500 

85.000 

105.000 
67.530 

1,450 
144 

72 
179 
633 

30 

1.916 

764 

43 

14 
65 

525 
9 

8 

4,000 » 

34 

1,180 
484 

166 
1,140 

185 

160 

245 
225 

6,000 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society 

Women's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

1,076 

Soutliem  Baptist  Convention 

8.011 

National  Baptist  Publication  Board 

Gonmgational: 

Home  Missionary  Society 

American  Missionary  Association 

Sunday-school  and  Publishing  Society 

Oiurch  Building  Society .... 

5,767 
1.134 

Education  Soaety 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

1,000 

Disciples  of  Christ: 

American  Christian  Missionary  Society 

1,650 

Free  BaptUt                                         ^^^y 

919 

Free  Methodist 

Mennonites 

Methodist  Episcopal : 

Missionary  Society  of  Methodist  Epbcopal  Church 

20 

Church  Extension  Board \  . .  .7 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society 

Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Moravian  » 

Ptesbyterian: 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A 

Women's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  Presbyterian  Church 

Board  of  Church  Erection 

422 

7.378 
1.153 

Southern  Presbyterian 

Examining  Committee  General  Assembly 

Protestant  Episcopal ". 

Reformed  Church: 

Board  of  Domestic  Missions 

1,096 

Church  Building  Department 

Board  of  Publication 

United  Brethren 

United  Presbyterian: 

Board  of  Home  Missions 

1,540 

Board  of  Freedmen's  Mission 

94 

*  Churches  aided.     *  Work  carried  on  by  the  church,  not  by  a  society.     *  In  addition  to  the  amount  expended  there 
were  given  for  diocesan  missions  during  the  three  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1904,  $1,413,117. 


Another  mighty  impulse  in  the  same  direction  as 

that  resulting  from  the  opening  of  the  Northwest 

Territory    followed    the    purchase    of 

9.  Effect  Louisiana  in  1803.  While  the  North- 
of  the       west  Territory  was  still  in  the  first 

Louisiana   stages  of  occupation,  even  before  the 

Purchase,  earlier  settlers  had  obtained  peaceful 
possession  of  the  soil,  the  area  of  the 
nation  was  suddenly  doubled.  The  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase gave  us  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  un- 
disturbed possession  of  its  entire  course.  It  carried 
our  western  boundaries  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Fourteen  States  and  Territories 
have  been  carved  out  of  this  imperial  tract.  They 
inehide  the  vast  com  and  wheat  belts  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  capable  of  feeding  the  world, 
while  their  underground  treasures  are  among  the 
ridbest  on  the  globe.  Here  was  a  new  and  mag- 
nifioent  opportimity  for  home  missions,  and  without 


Territory,  and  always  in  the  first  and  feeblest 
stages  of  settlement.  From  Missouri  to  Iowa, 
from  Iowa  to  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebras- 
ka, thence  to  the  Dakotas,  and  on  from  these 
points  to  Wyoming  and  Ck)lorado  and  Montana, 
and,  last  of  all,  to  Oklahoma  until  every  square 
mile  inhabited  by  men  has  been  sown  with  Sun- 
day-schools, churches,  and  other  institutions  of 
education  and  religion.  Something  of  the  volimie 
of  this  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  by  a  careful  investigation,  about 
30,000  Protestant  churches  were  enumerated  within 
the  bounds  of  this  purchase,  holding  property 
valued  at  $58,000,000,  and  having,  approximately, 
2,000,000  communicants.  With  rare  exceptions  this 
church  growth  was  the  fruit  of  home  missionary 
culture,  begun  and  maintained  and  ceasing  only 
when  the  need  ceased,  or  continuing  to-day  in  the 
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assured  hope  of  independence  and  self-support.  The 
churches  of  the  East  have  never  tired  in  this  work. 
The  fear,  the  hope,  the  purpose  of  early  New  Eng- 
land have  been  loyally  inherited  by  her  sons  and 
daughters,  the  fear  of  barbarism,  the  hope  of  pre- 
vention, and  the  wide-spread  conviction  that  Amer- 
ica's day  of  .jfiigi^nuit  is  in  the  West,  a  judgment 
to  be  determined  only  by  the  planting  of  churches 
and  Christian  schools. 

The   missionary  history  of   the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was   repeated 
w^hen,  about  midway  in  the  century,  the 

10.  Work    Oregon  treaty  made  sure  possession  of 
in  Later     the  Far  Northwest  and  the  discovery 

Accessions,  of  gold  opened  the  Califomias  to  the 
world.  Home  missionaries,  ordained 
in  the  East,  promptly  started  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
reaching  their  destination  by  way  of  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  strategic  position 
of  the  coast  missions,  as  related  to  foreign  missions 
in  China  and  Japan,  was  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
churches  of  the  Elast  and  their  missionary  boards; 
money  was  contributed  more  freely  than  ever,  and 
many  of  their  ablest  preachers  went  forth  cheerfully 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  Christian  society  on  the 
sunset  shores  of  the  republic.  The  Mexican  Cession, 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Mexican  war,  including 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  opened  still 
another  belt  of  peculiar  missionary  need,  which,  in 
spite  of  ancient  superstitions  and  modem  delusions, 
has  proved  a  rich  and  rewarding  field  of  missionary 
effort.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  these 
early  missionary  movements  thus  far  considered 
was  their  close  connection  with  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  Yet  "  connection  "  is  hardly 
the  word  to  describe  their  real  influence.  More  truly 
they  were  an  integral  and  saving  part  of  that  devel- 
opment. 

Two  events  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the 

nineteenth  century  were  destined  to  have  a  marked 

influence  on  home  missionary  history. 

11.  Work    The  close  of  the  Civil  War  introduced, 
for  at  the  South,  a  missionary  problem  ab- 

Negroes  solutely  new,  wliich  immediately  at- 
and  tracted,  and  continues  to  absorb,  the 
Immigrants,  attention  of  the  Northern  churches  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Four  million 
blacks,  hitherto  inaccessible  to  missionary  effort, 
were  suddenly  emancipated.  At  once  the  National 
Government  opened  its  bureaus  of  relief,  and  mis- 
sionary boards  of  the  North  hurried  forward  preach- 
ers and  teachers.  To  the  missionary  himself  there 
was  in  this  call  a  certain  element  of  peril  which,  so 
far  from  checking,  only  stimulated  his  zeal.  At  first 
the  Northern  preacher  and  teacher  were  not  well 
received  by  the  white  of  the  South;  social  ostracism 
was  their  frequent  lot,  and  even  violence  to  their 
persons  and  destruction  of  their  property  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  early  days.  An  ugly  spirit  of  caste 
included  the  teacher  of  the  negro  with  the  negro 
himself,  and  young  women,  delicately  reared  in  the 
best  homes  of  the  North,  suffered,  not  merely  from 
social  neglect,  but  occasionally  from  open  indignity. 
These  early  conditions  have  greatly  softened  and 
are  passing  away.  Appreciation,  and  even  gratitude, 
have  taken  their  i)4acc  as  the  results  of  these  mis- 


sionary efforts  have  become  more  apparent.    Sudb 
fruits  appear,  not  only  in  organized  churches  for  the 
negro  race,  but  in  a  long  array  of  univenities, 
colleges,  academies,  normal  institutes,  and  industrial 
schools,  opened  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blacks,  all  of  them  specifically  Christian,  and  all  of 
them  originally  planted  and  supported  by  the  free- 
will offerings  of  the  North.     Howard,  Hampton, 
Fisk,  Atlanta  and  Tougaloo,  Talladega  and  Straight, 
Shaw  and  Richmond,  Nashville  and  Bishop,  Way- 
land  and  Leland,  and  a  host  beside,  are  names  that 
are  becoming  as  familiar  to  the  educational  wodd 
as  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton.   They  were  all  made 
possible  by  negro  emancipation,  and  they  are  aD 
the  creation  of  home  missions.  See  Missions  Among 
THE  Heathen,  B,  III.,  1,  S  3.     Another  fact,  as 
marked  in  its  influence  upon  the  home  missioDary 
spirit  of  the  churches,  has  been  foreign  immigratkn, 
beginning  to  attract  attention  as  early  as  1840,  aod 
growing,  decade  by  decade,  in  its  insistent  demand 
for  treatment,  until  to-day  it  vies  with  the  missioD- 
ary  call  of  the  West  and  South  for  prompt,  wiK, 
and  far-sighted  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  and  their  missionary  boards.    The  figures 
used  to  measure  the  volume  of  this  problem  are  too 
familiar  to  need  rehearsal  here.     Sufficient  to  say 
that  up  to  1840  the  total  of  foreign  immigration 
had  not  exceeded  500,000  in  the  previous  histoiy 
of  the  country,  while  during  the  year  1906  alone 
more  than   twice   that    number   were    landed  in 
the   United   States.    Here  is  a  gigantic  problem, 
sufficient  to  tax  not  only  the  wisdom  of  rulers  and 
lawmakers,  but  appealing  in  a  special  way  to  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  churches  and  to  the  thought- 
ful interest  of  every  lover  of  his  country.    It  is 
only  true  to  say  that  the  exigency  of  this  problem 
revolutionized  the  home  missionary  appeal.  To  the 
peril  of  domestic  heathenism,  which  stirred  the  Kal 
of  C!onnecticut  and  Massachusetts  in  1798,  has  now 
been  added  the  larger  fear  of  imported  barbarism; 
and  thus  for  several  recent  years  foreign  missions 
in  America  have  come  to  be  of  burning  interest  to 
American    home   missions.      All    branches  of  the 
Church,  without  exception,  have  taken  part  in  this 
work  through  their  organized  agencies.    No  nation- 
ality has  been  overlooked;  Germans,  Scandina\Tan8, 
Bohemians,   Poles  and   Russians,   Hollanders  and 
Hebrews,  Spanish,  French  and  Italians,  Armenians, 
Syrians,    Japanese    and    Chinese — every  sort  and 
condition  of  foreigner,  however  apparently  hope- 
loss,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  home  missionary 
elTort  and  culture.    The  results  have  astonished  the 
I  most  sanguine;  they  have  rebuked  the  most de8pal^ 
ing,  and  have  all  but  silenced  the  prophets  of  evil. 
ever  ready  to  foretell  the  direst  consequences  from 
the  infusion  of  so  much  foreign  blood  into  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  life  of  the  nation.    Many  times 
over  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  every  grade  of 
alien  is  susceptible  to  religious  development,  is  ^^ 
tirely  capable  of  Ixjing  both  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized, and  is  in  fact  being  rapidly  assimilatw 
into  a  hopeful  type  of  American  life.    Twenty-fi^ 
years   ago   there   was    hardly    a   foreign-speaking 
missionary  in  the  employ  of  any  home  missionary 
society.     To-day  they  are  numbered  by  the  thou- 
sands, who  preach  and  teach  in  twenty  different 
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Sj  planting  Protestant  churches  for  the 
-bom  and  gathering  into  them  intelligent 
iT8  by  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  beginning  to 
ignized  that  one  powerful  solvent  of  the  evils 
iigration  has  been  found.  Great  migrations 
i  the  dread  they  were  forty  years  ago.  Dis- 
l  fears  have  been  quieted,  and,  with  all  the 
[  apprehension  that  remains  and  must  remain, 
tive  American  people  are  viewing  with  less 
38  alarm  what  but  a  few  years  ago  almost 
them  with  apprehension.  This  era  of  hope- 
is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  un- 
d  success  of  American  home  missions  in 
ening  and  Christianizing  adopted   citizens. 

tflQRANTS   AND    IMMIGRANTS,    MISSION   WORK 

I,  II.;   and  Slavic  Missions  in  the  United 
}. 

attempt  any  adequate  simmiary  of  the  fruits 
06  missions  at  the  end  of  100  years  would 
require  a  survey  of  the  history  of 
lum-  fifty  States  and  Territories,  so  vitally 
ry.  have  the  home  missionary  and  his  work 
entered  into  the  early  development  of 
»f  the  commonwealths.  A  few  salient  facts 
suflSce.  In  the  first  place,  the  growth  of 
tations  is  significant.  Beginning  in  1798 
i  single  society,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
%  having  in  its  treasury  a  capital  of  $600, 
ome  missionary  movement,  then  started, 
iven  birth,  during  the  last  100  years, 
•ty-five  distinct  societies,  all  Protestant,  all 
eUcal,  all  national,  collecting  and  disbursing 
the  last  calendar  year  more  than  $6,000,000 
J  Christian  instruction  of  communities  which, 
it  such  help,  might  have  lived  and  died  in 
lis  destitution.  Together  these  organizations 
disbursed  $150,000,000  for  the  planting  of 
les  alone.  Their  chief  agent  has  been  the 
1,  with  its  ordained  preachers  and  its  divinely 
ited  ordinances,  and  for  the  Church  these 
18  have  been  given.  This  total,  however,  takes 
sount  of  those  cooperating  agencies  which 
leen  called  into  being  to  serve  this  missionary 
of  the  churches.  Add,  therefore,  Sunday- 
planting,  Bible  and  tract  printing,  church 
ig,  and  Christian  colleges,  all  of  which  have 
;  up  in  the  path  of  home  missions  and  are 
;  its  legitimate  fruits,  and  the  grand  total  of 
missionary  expenditure,  root  and  branch,  in 
led  form,  is  found  by  careful  computation 
not  less  than  $360,000,000.  Not  a  dollar  of 
unense  fund  has  been  paid,  in  any  commercial 
for  value  received.  All  of  it  has  been  given, 
-will  offering  of  Christian  people,  to  mark 
dtense  conviction  of  the  peril  of  a  nation  with- 
e  Gospel  and  their  supreme  faith  in  its  leaven- 
)wer.  But  beyond  the  growth  of  mere  or- 
tions  and  the  multiplication  of  missionary 
1,  what  have  these  agencies  and  these  millions 
plished,  and  what  visible  fruits  remain  to 
'  the  cost  of  the  effort?  It  is  a  fact  not  gen- 
known,  and  when  known,  not  sufficiently 
nated,  that  the  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  of 
nited  States — Baptist,  Congregational,  Dis- 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Reformed 
e  the  origin  of  most  of  their  church  organiza- 


tions directly  to  home  missions.  It  is  admitted  that 
about  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Evangelical  churches  in 
this  country  were  either  planted  or,  in  periods  of 
distress,  were  helped  and  maintained,  by  the  aid 
of  home  missionary  grants.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  fair  question  to  ask,  what  and  where,  but  for 
home  missions,  would  be  these  great  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  conservers 
of  American  Christianity?  But  what  does  all  this 
mean  in  the  religious  development  of  the  country? 
The  figures  at  this  point  palpitate  with  life.  In  the 
year  1800,  when  home  missions  began,  the  United 
States  had  one  Evangelical  conmiunicant  in  14.50 
of  the  population.  In  1850  that  ratio  had  grown 
to  one  in  6.57;  in  1870,  to  one  in  5.78;  in  1880,  to 
one  in  5;  in  1890,  to  one  in  4.53;  and  in  1900, 
to  one  in  4.25;  which  is  to  say,  that  in  less 
than  100  years  Evangelical  church-membership  in- 
creased thirty-eight  fold,  while  the  population  grew 
only  eleven  and  eight-tenths  fold.  Church-member- 
ship increased  three  and  one-half  times  faster  than 
the  population,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  foreign  flood. 
It  is  no  vain  boast,  but  an  obvious  truth,  that  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  this  magnificent  growth  is 
due  to  the  direct  agency  of  American  home  mis- 
sions, since  in  its  own  carefully  planted  gardens 
most  of  this  splendid  growth  has  taken  place. 

J.  B.  Clark. 
The  reader  should  compare  the  articles  on  Citt 
Missions;  Jews,  Missions  to  the;  and,  for  home 
mission  work  in  Germany,  Innere  Mission. 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  literatura  is  extensive;  only  a  seleetion 
of  the  later  works  is  attempted  here.  A  usefiil  view  can 
be  obtained,  from  the  denominational  standpoint,  of  early 
mission  work  in  America  from  the  American  Church  HiB^ 
tory  Serie»,  13  vols,  (especially  vol.  xiii..  L.  W.  Bacon, 
Hiat  of  American  Chri$tianity),  New  York,  1893-07. 
Usefiil  and  from  another  point  of  view  is  the  American 
Commonwealth  Seriee,  Boston,  1901  sqq.  (still  in  prog- 
ress). Consult  further:  L.  Bacon.  Oeneeie  of  the  New 
England  Churchee,  New  York,  1874;  W.  Salter,  Life  of 
Joe.  W.  PickeU,  Iowa  Qty,  1881;  W.  F.  Bainbridge. 
Alono  the  Line  at  the  Front;  .  .  .  Baptiet  Home  and  Fofr- 
eign  Mieeione,  Philadelphia,  1882;  The  Church  Revived; 
.  .  .  Parochial  Mieeione  in  England,  Canada,  and  the 
United  Statee,  New  York.  1886;  8.  Loomis,  Modem  CiUee, 
ib.  1887;  A.  Haygood.  Pleae  for  Progreee,  ib.  1889;  O. 
F.  Magoun,  Life  and  Timee  of  Aea  Turner^  Boston,  1889; 
R.  Storrs.  The  Puritan  SpirU,  Boston,  1890;  H.  Gas- 
well,  Life  among  the  Iroquoie  Indiane,  ib.  1892;  J.  Strong, 
Our  Country,  New  York.  1891;  idem.  The  New  Era,  ib. 
1893;  D.  Dorchester.  The  Problem  of  Reliffiaue  Progreee, 
ib.  1895;  W.  Puddefoot.  The  Minute  Man  on  the  Fron- 
tier, ib.  1895;  A.  Dunning.  Congregationaliete  in  America, 
Boston.  1897;  S.  L.  Gulick,  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  cjf 
Qod,  New  York.  1897;  R.  Hill.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  ib. 
1898;  B.  T.  Washington.  Up  from  Slavery,  ib.  1901;  W. 
Mowry.  Marcue  Whitman  and  the  Early  Daye  of  Oregon, 
ib.  1901;  E.  H.  Abbott,  Reliffioue  Life  in  America,  ib. 
1902;  E.  Adams,  The  Iowa  Band,  Boston,  1902;  L.  W. 
BetU,  The  Leaven  in  a  Oreai  City,  New  York,  1902;  S. 
Doyle,  Preebyterian  Home  Mieeione,  Philadelphia,  1902; 
J.  Riis,  The  BatiU  unth  the  Slume.  New  York,  1902;  R. 
Thompson,  The  Hand  of  God  in  American  Hietory,  ib. 
1902;  J.  Tillinghast.  The  Negro  in  Africa  and  America, 
ib.  1902;  G.  Wameck.  Hietory  of  Proteetant  Mieeione,  ib. 
1902;  H.  Whipple.  Lighte  and  Shadee  of  a  Long  Epieco- 
pate,  ib.  1902;  J.  Clark.  Leavening  the  Nation,  ib.  1903; 
W.  Du  Bois.  Soule  of  Black  Folk,  Chicago,  1903;  R.  Hitch- 
cock, The  Louieiana  Purehaee,  Boston,  1903;  B.  Branden- 
burg, Imported  Amerioane,  New  York,  1904;  J.  Horton, 
The  Burden  of  the  City,  ib.  1904;  H.  B.  Grose,  Incoming/ 
MiUione,  ib.  1906;  P.  F.  Hall.  Immigration  and  iU  EffecU 
upon  the  United  Statee,  ib.  1906;  H.  Holt.  We  Sioriee  of 
UndieHnauiehed  Americane,  ib.  1906;   A.  L.  PhiUipa.  CaU 
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cS  the  Home  Ixmd;  A  Shuiy  of  Home  Mitaiona,  ib.  1006; 
A.  M.  Guernaey,  CUixena  of  Tomorrow,  ib.  1907.  Further 
literature  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  hiBtoriea  of  the  sepa- 
rate denominations,  most  of  which  deal  with  the  home 
mission  work  of  the  respective  denominations. 

HOMILETICS. 

The  Terms  Employed  (f  1). 

Theory  of  Homiletics  (f  2). 

Edification  the  Object  of  the  Sermon  (S  3). 

Relation  of  the  Sermon  to  Scripture  and  the  Creeds 

(§  4). 
Subject  and  Basis  of  the  Sermon  ($  5). 
Varieties  of  Sermons  ($  6). 
The  Structure  of  the  Sermon  (f  7). 
Preparation  and  Delivery  ($  8). 
The  Occasional  Address  ($  0). 
History  of  the  Occasional  Address  ($  10). 
Homiletics  in  Great  Britain  and  America  (f  11). 
Definition  and  Treatment  (S  12). 

Homiletics  as  the  name  of  a  discipline  is  of  late 
origin,  since  only  in  recent  times  have  theologians 

begun  to  treat  in  special  works  the 

I.  The      theory   of   the   sermon.     Gregory   of 

Terms  Em-  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and 

ployed.      Gregory  the  Great  offer  only  occasional 

remarks  on  the  subject.  Augustine, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  De  doctrina  Christianaf  first 
treated  the  subject  explicitly,  and  he  was  followed 
by  Rabanus  Maurus,  who,  in  the  third  book  of  De 
institutione  dericorum  treated  the  liberal  arts  as 
related  to  ecclesiastics.  Humbertus  de  Romanis 
(fl.  c.  1275)  dealt  with  the  subject  more  extensively 
in  his  EnuiUio  rdigioaorum  prcediccUorum.  Finally, 
toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  Ulrich  Surgant 
wrote  a  Manuale  curaiorum  which  treats  the  sermon 
especially  with  reference  to  technique,  structure,  and 
delivery.  The  transition  to  the  homiletics  of  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation  was  formed  by  the 
Ecclesiaslea  of  Erasmus  (1535).  Of  the  works  of 
Protestant  theologians  on  homiletics  from  the  six- 
teenth century  may  be  mentioned:  Andreas  Ger- 
hard Hyperius,  De  formandis  condonibus  aacria 
(1553);  Lucas  Osiander,  De  raiione  condonandi 
(1597);  Jacob  Andrea,  MeihoduM  concionaiidxy  ed. 
P.  Lyser  (1594);  and  ^Egidius  Hunnius,  Methodxia 
condonandi  (1596).  The  term  "  liomiletics  "  as  the 
designation  of  a  special  discipline  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  Mcthodologia  homileticce  (1672) 
of  Sebastian  Gol>ol  and  the  Compendium  theologice 
homileticce  (1677)  by  J.  W.  Bajer;  but  other  names 
retained  their  authority,  and  new  names  were 
chosen;  thus  Moshcim  in  his  Anweisung  erhaulich 
zu  predigen  (1771)  used  the  term  "  spiritual  elo- 
quence "  which  is  still  employed  in  II.  Bassermann, 
Handbuch  der  gdstlichen  Beredsamkdt  (Stuttgart, 
1885).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  terms  homilein 
and  homilia  were  used  of  the  sennon  in  the  earliest 
times  (cf .  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  VI.  xix.).  The  word 
homilia  passed  over  into  the  Occident;  but  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  terms  sermo  and  prccdicare  with  its 
derivatives  were  frequently  used.  For  the  churches 
of  the  Refomiation  Prcdiijt  and  "sermon"  became 
the  established  designations  in  the  church  orders. 
In  modern  times  "  sermon  "  has  become  the  collec- 
tive name,  while  **  homily  "  is  restricted  to  a  special 
kind  of  sermons. 

Homiletics  treats  of  the  discourse  or  address  cus- 
tomarily delivered  in  the  church  service  of  the 
Christian    congregation.      There    was  early  mani- 


fested a  tendency  to  incorporate  homiletics  in  the 
theory  of  rhetoric;   even  Augustine  was  governed 

by  the  classical  theories  of  rhetoricr 
2.  Theory  of  and  the  medieval  custom  of  subordi- 
Homiletics.  nating  the  liberal  arts  to  the  service  of 

theology  brou^t  about  a  still  ckMer 
union  with  rhetoric.  Melanchthon  established  in  the 
interest  of  the  sermon  a  new  rhetorical  yenuj,  the 
gen\A8  didascalicum,  but   the  opportunity  to  raiae 
homiletics  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  discipliiie 
was  not  seized.     Hyperius,  in  his  attonpt  to  but 
the  theory  of  the  sermon  upon  Scripture,  found  no 
imitators  and  successors.    It  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  worthy  treatment  of  this  theological  discipliDe 
until  the  starting-point  is  sought  within  systemAtie 
theology  and  in  the  churchly  community.    TbH 
considered,  homiletics  branches  off  as  a  special  dii- 
cipline.    The  Christian  conmiunity  has  come  into 
being,  is  in  a  state  of  growth  and  therefore  of  im- 
perfection, consequently  exposed  to  the  influences  of 
sin  and  evil.    Since  now  the  possession  of  spiritual 
blessings  in  the  congregation  must  be  continuaSf 
kept  aUve  and  the  influences  of  sin  and  evil  com- 
bated, the  Word  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  con- 
gregation is  the  means  to  accomplish  the  one  u 
well  as  the  other.    The  mere  possession  of  Hoijr 
Scripture  is  not  sufficient;    it  must  be  used  and 
applied  to  the  needs  of  the  congregation;  hence  the 
necessity  for  preaching.    Even  if  the  oongregatioo 
could  ever  leave  behind  its  imperfection,  the  veiy 
possession  of  Christian  truth  would  still  necessitate 
a  continual  presentation  of  the  Word  (cf .  Schleiw- 
macher,  Der  chriaUiche  Glaube,  $  134,  3,  Berlin, 
1821) .    This  presentation  originates  therefore  in  the 
pedagogical  and  practical  needs  of  the  oongregatioo, 
and  is  an  essential  factor  in  its  upbuilding.   Alex- 
ander Schweizer  distinguished  between  general  or 
theoretical,    material    and    formal,    homiktics,  a 
division  which  correctly  designates  the  course  wbidi 
homiletics  must  take,  and  the  writers  on  homileties 
adhere  to  it,  treating  first  the  conception  of  the 
sermon,  then  its  content,  and  finally  its  diction  and 
delivery. 

The  teachers  of  the  primitive  church  cared  little 
for  theoretical  questions  concerning  the  conception 

and  purpose  of  the  sermon.   Preaching 

3.  Edifica-  was   usually   considered  as  teaching, 

tion  the     even  by  Augustine  and  throughout  the 

Object  of    Middle  Ages.     Melanchthon's  concep- 

the        tion  of  the  sermon  was  essentially  the 

Sermon,     same,  and  even  later  writers  adhetw 

to  this  idea.    This  conception  may  he 
explained  easily  from  the  fact  that  until  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  even  far  beyond  it,  only 
hnpcrfect  means  of  religious   instruction  existed. 
The  Protestants,  indeed,  had  a  higher  conception  ot 
the  congregation  of  Christ;    Luther,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  a  congregation  of  pure  saints,  under  one 
head  Christ,  called  together  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
one  faith,  sense,  and  imderstanding,  but  this  new 
conception  had  as  yet  no  influence  upon  the  problem 
of  the  sermon.    Only  in  modem  times  have  theo- 
logians rightly  concluded  from  this  higher  estimation 
of  the  congregation  that  it  can  be  in  no  way  the 
exclusive  or  principal  task  of  the  sermon  to  teadi 
the  ignorant  and  punish  sinners.     The  actual  coih 
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dition  of  the  congregation  requires  that  in  the  ser- 
mon the  communion  with  God  as  established  by 
him  be  represented,  and,  after  that,  the  attitude  of 
the  congregation  toward  him  as  conditioned  by  that 
relationship.  In  this  sense  the  sermon,  like  Christian 
worship  in  general,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exposi- 
tory activity.  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  between 
an  expository  and  an  effective  activity;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  exclude  from  the  former  the  idea  of 
effective  purpose.  A  homiletics  which  admits  the 
means  of  grace  to  be  real  powers  of  salvation  can  not 
refrain  from  putting  the  sermon  into  the  category 
of  effective  activity.  Thus  the  question  is  raised 
in  what  the  effect  of  the  sermon  should  consist. 
It  has  been  shown  that  instruction  is  not  simply 
and  solely  the  purpose  of  the  sermon.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  lack  of  knowledge  is  a  prominent 
and  pervading  defect  of  personal  Christianity,  to 
remove  which  instruction  is  the  only  means,  and 
this  is  accomplished  most  effectively  in  preaching. 
Moreover,  the  congregation  has  the  promise  that  the 
Spirit  of  truth  will  guide  it  into  all  truth  (John  xvi. 
13).  Homiletics  must  therefore  find  a  designation 
which  does  not  exclude  instruction.  A  comprehen- 
sive designation  offers  itself  in  the  word  "  to  edify," 
which  leaves  room  for  instruction  (I  Cor.  xiv.  4). 
This  indication  of  purpose  was  not  unknown  to  the 
older  church,  and  has  been  correctly  explained  in 
Moaheim's  Anweisung  erhauixch  zu  predigen^  Vorb., 
S  2  (Erlangen,  1771):  The  hearers  are  (1)  to  be 
confirmed  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  which  they 
have  already  obtained,  and  this  is  to  be  extended; 
(2)  to  be  awakened  and  exhorted  to  diligence  and 
growth  in  godliness.  This  confirmation  takes  place 
through  the  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  which  has 
edifying  power  through  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  it  is 
evident  that,  above  all,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
sermon  must  be  edifying.  Thus  Hyperius  requires 
that  that  should  be  preached  which  concerns  faith, 
love,  and  hope.  To  faith  belong  all  those  religious 
subjects  which  are  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
To  love  belong  the  doctrine  of  morals,  the  decalogue, 
especially  the  second  table,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  sacraments.  To  hope  belongs  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Hjrperius,  like  other 
writers  on  homiletics,  thus  arrives  at  the  catechism, 
guided  by  the  correct  idea  that  that  should  be 
preached  which  corresponds  to  the  religious  needs 
of  the  congregation.  But  even  though  the  subject- 
matter  be  properly  chosen,  this  does  not  guarantee 
that  the  sermon  is  capable  of  edifying.  The  subject- 
matter  becomes  edifying  or  unedifying  according 
to  its  treatment  by  the  preacher.  It  was  rationalism 
which  made  the  subject-matter  responsible  for 
edification  through  the  sermon,  and  as  rationalism 
discarded  catechetics,  it  excluded  from  the  sermon 
the  very  matters  upon  which  earlier  times  had  laid 
stress.  Recent  writers  on  homiletics  again  tend 
toward  the  opposite  extreme  by  trying  to  eliminate 
from  the  sermon  almost  all  social,  economical,  and 
merely  philosophical  questions.  But  all  such  sub- 
jects have  a  religious  side,  and  are  therefore  subject 
to  aermonic  treatment.  Theoretical  homiletics  must 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  which 
ft  priori  may  be  excluded  from  the  sermon  as  un- 


edifying. Edification  lies  not  in  the  quality  of  the 
subject-matter,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  sermon; 
hence  the  doctrine  of  the  edification  of  the  sermon 
must  be  distributed  over  both  material  and  formal 
homiletics. 

But  there  are  other  problems  which  theoretical 
homiletics  must  try  to  solve.  The  congregation 
possesses  in  Holy  Scripture  an  author- 
4.  Relation  itative  norm,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  of 
of  the  God  acts  in  it  and  through  it.  What, 
Sermon  to  therefore,  is  the  connection  between 
Scripture  sermon  and  Scripture?  All  theologians 
and  the  agree  that  the  authority  of  Scripture 
Creeds,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  sermon,  but 
a  question  which  arises  is  whether  the 
sermon  is  superfluous  if  Scripture  is  all-sufficient. 
The  answer  must  be  that  the  Bible,  without  detri- 
ment to  its  authority,  belongs  to  the  past,  though 
destined  for  all  times,  while  the  sermon  is  a  testi- 
mony from  the  present  life  of  the  congregation  and 
in  its  immediate  object  applies  only  to  the  present. 
This  testimony  must  agree  with  Scriptiu^,  but  must 
have  an  independent  form,  corresponding  to  modem 
needs.  Therefore  the  sermon  is  necessary  alongside 
of  Scripture.  Theoretical  homiletics  also  asks  how 
far  the  preacher  is  bound  to  the  confession  of  his 
Church.  Protestant  Church  commimities  have  in 
the  past  provided  for  their  preachers  certain  norms 
of  doctrine  in  which  the  sum  total  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  expressed.  These  church  conununities 
were  not  contented  merely  to  unite  against  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  decide  not  to  have  anything 
in  common  with  fanatics.  They  felt  bound  to  ex- 
plain why  they  dissented,  to  give  to  their  better 
knowledge  a  definite  positive  expression,  and  this 
not  merely  from  reasons  of  church  polity,  but  because 
of  pastoral  interest  in  their  own  congregations.  This 
is  the  deeper  reason  why  preachers  were  always 
bound  to  teach  according  to  such  doctrinal  stand- 
ards. Homiletics  may  not  surrender  this  obliga- 
tion. It  must  admit,  however,  that  not  everything 
in  the  different  confessional  writings  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  integrating  constituent  of  the  con- 
fession. But  this  concession  does  not  involve  the 
possibility  that  the  Evangelical  confessions  will 
some  time  be  abolished;  for  homiletics  rests  upon 
the  presupposition  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  speaks  in  Scripture 
and  leads  his  disciples  to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
From  this  it  is  self-evident  that  the  preacher  is  to  be 
personally  devoted  to  the  faith  and  confession  of 
his  Church.  It  would  be  too  little  simply  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  confession  without  per- 
sonal fidelity  to  it,  although  the  effect  of  the  ser- 
mon does  not  depend  upon  the  personal  attitude 
of  the  preacher  to  that  which  he  preaches. 

From  these  fundamental  conceptions  concerning 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  sermon  in  general, 
homiletics  passes  to  the  treatment  of 
5.  Subject   the  quality  of  the  individual  sermon, 
and  Basis   i.e.,  material  and  formal  homiletics. 
of  the      Since  edification  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Sermon,     sermon,  while  the  possibility  of  edifica- 
tion through  the  individual  sermon  is 
dependent  upon  its  quality,  the  first  question  is. 
What  can  homiletics  teach  in  regard  to  the  subject 
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leiics  and  Preaching  (New  York,  1834).  This 
pioneer  work  has  been  followed  by  a  long  and  bril- 
liant line  of  continuance.  Distinguished  profes- 
sors and  preachers  have  produced  a  literature  great 
in  sum,  for  the  most  part  excellent  in  quality,  and 
devoted  to  every  phase  of  the  work  of  preaching. 
The  Yale  Lectureship  on  Preaching,  founded  in 
1S71,  has  added  some  notable  works  to  homiletical 
literature.  Homiletics  has  long  been  an  established 
discipline  in  the  curricula  of  theological  schools  of 
all  the  leading  denominations  of  Christians  in  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  word  "  homiletics "  the  etymology, 
while  interesting,  does  not  throw  much  light  upon 
the  present   usage.     After  the  analogy  of  other 
scientific  nomenclature  the  term  has  obtained  rec- 
ognition, though  by  no  means  exclu- 
13.  Defini-  sive  use,  as  describing  the  body  of 

tion  and  knowledge  and  principles  pertaining 
Treatment,  to  the  composition  and  delivery  of 
sermons.  Most  of  the  treatises  on  the 
subject  appear  imder  other  and  various  titles, 
though  the  largest  number  under  any  one  title  em- 
ploy the  term  "  homiletics."  One  of  the  best 
known  American  books  on  the  subject  bears  the 
title  A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of 
Sermons  (by  J.  A.  Broadus,  Philadelphia,  1870, 
25th  ed.,  by  E.  C.  Dargan,  New  York,  1905),  and 
another  is  The  Theory  of  Preaching  (by  A.  Phelps, 
New  York,  1881).  These  may  be  accepted  as  defi- 
nitions of  homiletics;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
elaborate  statement  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  in  his 
article  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work:  "  It  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  analysis,  classification, 
preparation,  composition,  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
viewed  as  addressed  to  the  popular  mind  on  sub- 
jects suggested  by  the  word  of  God,  and  designed 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of 
believers  (ii.  1014).  "  And  this  may  be  taken  as 
a  representative  statement  of  the  Anglo-American 
view  of  homiletics.  Preaching  is  primarily  a  dis- 
tinctive institution  of  Christianity,  and  secondar- 
ily a  kind  of  public  speaking.  This  order  of  thought 
determines  the  relation  of  homiletics  to  general 
rhetoric  and  should  make  disciLssion  unnecessary. 
Any  wu«e  and  earnest  study  of  the  best  methods  of 
presenting  the  truths  of  the  gosjwl  to  the  i)e()plein 
such  manner  as  to  win  acceptance  for  them,  nuL«!t 
take  account  of  what  history,  experience,  and  cul- 
ture bring  forward  as  the  testeil  principles  of  suc- 
cessful public  sf)eaking.  Homiletics,  therefore, 
may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  application  of  rhet- 
oric to  preaching.  But  the  origin,  history,  concom- 
itants, materials,  and  aims  of  preaching  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  kinds  of  public  speakinpj 
as  to  require  distinctive  treatment.  Treatises  and 
courses  of  homiletical  instruction  differ  in  many 
details,  but  the  essentials  are  not  far  to  st»ok.  The 
four  leading  topics  of  homiletics  are:  Material, 
Arrangement,  Style,  Delivery,  or,  in  the  old  Latin 
terminology:  Inrentio,  Dispositio,  Klocutio,  Pro- 
nunrintio.  TndiT  "  Materials  "  first  place  belongs 
to  Scripture,  and  the  selection,  interpretation,  ex- 
pasition.  and  enforwment  of  Bible  texts  is  to  be 
consi(ler(H.i.  Other  materials  of  discourse,  such  as 
narrative,  description,  argument,  illustration,  and 


application  have  their  place.    In  "  Arrangement " 
or  ''  Division,''  custom  and  proprieties  call  for  seme 
peculiarities  of  sermon  analysis;  but  in  general  thB 
usual  counsels  of  rhetoric  are  here  applicable.    For 
"  Style  ''  or  ''  Diction,"  homiletics  urges  the  im- 
portance of  the  grammatical  qualities  <^  corred- 
ness  and  propriety,  and  of  the  rhetorical  qualitieB 
of  clearness  and  force,  with  such  attention  to  beauty 
or  ornament  as  may  serve  the  higher  ends  of  preaeb- 
ing.    In   ''  Delivery "   homiletics   considers  three 
methods:  reading  from  manuscript,  recitation  from 
memory  of  a  previously  written  discourse,  speak- 
ing freely  after  various  sorts  or  degrees  of  pre- 
vious preparation.  Anglo-American  homileticBtakei 
little  account  of  recitation;    a  few  honuktidani 
practise  and  defend  reading  from  manuscript;  bat 
the  consensus  of  opinion  and  practise  decidedly 
favors  the  so-called  extemporaneous  method,  while 
insisting  upon  thorough  preparation.    ElocutioD, 
or  the  training  and  practise  of  voice  and  gesture,  ii 
sometimes  taught  imder  homiletics  and  sometimei 
made  a  special  discipline.     Together  with  these 
technical  aspects  of  homiletics  there  are  a  number 
of  closely  related  and  highly  important  subjeeti 
which  claim  incidental  or  special  treatment  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  such  as  the  character  of  the 
preacher,  his  view  of  his  work,  his  relation  to  his 
age  and  people,  his  habits  and  methods  of  studj, 
and  many  other  matters  which  directly  and  poiw- 
fully  influence  his  preaching.  E.  C.  Dabgax. 

Literature. — An  exhaustive  Ibt  is  not  at- 
tempted; only  those  books  which  are  consideied 
most  important  or  representative  are  mentioned 
Works  dealing  with  related  subjects,  such  as  ft»- 
toral  Theology  and  the  History  of  Preaching,  •« 
omitted. 

BiBLiooRAPirr:    In  spite  of  whAt  is  said  in  the  text,  la* 
works  on  rhetoric  as  J.  Genung,  Outlines  of  Rhdarie,  B* 
ton,   1893.  and  A.  8.  Hill,  PrineipleM  of  Rkeknc  Ne» 
York,  1896.  may  not  be  neglected  in  lajring  a  foiffld»W 
for  the  work  of  preaching.     Of  historical  importaiwe  «•: 
W.  Perkins,   The  Arte  of  Prophecying,  1613;   J.  WBIm* 
EccUaiaMM,  or  a  Discourse  concrming  the  Gift  cf  Pr«J 
ing,  London.  1646;    J.  Glanvil,  Essay  concerning  Pf*^ 
ing,    ib.    1678;     T.    Blackwcll,    Methodus  ErangHita.  ib- 
1712;   Sir  Richanl  Dlackmore,  The  Accomplished  Pnadf, 
ed.  J.  White.  1731;    P.  Doddridjce.  lectures  on  PrMtJ 
and  the  Ministerial  Office,   London,   1751;    G.  CampbfB- 
Uciures  on  Pulpit  Elo^pience,   ib.   1775:    E.  Porter,  WJ- 
tures    on    Homiletics    and    Preaching,    New   York.  Ivl 
Among  the  many  handbooks  and  treatises  the  follo«w« 
may   be   reckoned    important :     T.    H.    Skinner.  Aid*  » 
Preaching  and  HcaHng.  New  York,  1839;    J.  W.  AJtt»- 
der.  Thoughts  on  Preaching.  1861;    D.  P.  Kidder.  7V«W 
on  HomHetics,  ib.,   1864;    T.  J.   Potter.  Sacred  EUxp^ 
London.  1866;    itlem,  The  Spoken  Word,  ib.  1872;  WJ^ 
T.  Shedd.   UomiUtUs  ami  Past^rral  Theology,  New  W 
1867;    R.  L.  Dabney.  Sacred  Rhetiyric,  Richmond  IW^ 
J.    Parker,   Ad  Clerum,   London.    1870;     G.  W.  Hen«y. 
Christian   Rhetoric,    New   York.    1873:     C.   H.  Spurp<* 
Lectures  to  my  Students,  3  seriejt.  London.  1875-94;  R-^ 
Storrs.  Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  withirui  ^^ 
New  York,  1875;   A.  Vinet.  Hitmileii»iue,  Paris.  1871  tij 
trandl.,  Homiletics,  New  York,  1880  (long  a  ^^^n^^^^^V: 
Simp.«»on.  Lectures  on  Preaching,  ib.  1879;    H.  W.  K'*^^?* 
Yale  TA-ciureson  Preaching,  ib.    1881;    H.   Burse*-  ^ 
Art  of  Preaching.  London.  1881:    R.  W.  I>ale.  Left^PtM^ 
Prcnching,  ib.   1882;    A.  Phelps,   Theory  of  Prcachii>9,  \ 
1882;     idem.    Men   and  Books,    ib.    1882;     idem.   £»»fll»* 
Style  in  Pulpit  Discourse,  ib.  1883  (Profcswr  Phelps  «V 
reckoned  one  of  the  great  masters  in  homiletics"^;   J  51. 
Hoppin,    Homiletics,    ib,    1883;     A.    Kraus,    Lehrhutk  d<r 
Homiletik,  Gotha.  1883;   N.  J.  Burton,  I^ectures  on  Prtethr 
inu.  Now  York.  1884;    F.  W.  Fiske,  A  Manual  of  PrtoA- 
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ing,  ib.  1884;  H.  Baaaermann,  Handbueh  der  geiattidien 
Beredmmkeit,  Stuttgart,  1885;  A.  Stols,  HomOetik,  Frei- 
burg. 1885;  J.  A.  Broadus,  Preparation  and  Delivery  of 
Sermons,  New  York,  1886  (Profeasor  Broadus  earned  a 
wide  reputation  for  his  skill  in  this  branch);  J.  W.  Etter, 
The  Preadier  and  hie  Sermon,  Dayton,  O.,  1886;  C. 
Palmer,  Evangelieche  Homiletik,  Stuttgart.  1887;  A.  J.  F. 
Behrends,  The  Philoaophy  of  Preaching,  New  York,  1890; 
A.  T.  Pierson,  The  Divine  Art  of  Preaching,  ib.  1892;  T. 
Christlieb,  Homiletik,  Basel,  1893;  R.  F.  Horton.  Ver- 
hum  Dei,  London.  1893;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Lectures  on 
Preaching,  London,  1895;  J.  Jungmann,  Theorie  der  geiat- 
Keken  Beredeamkeit,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1895;  J.  Stalker, 
The  Preacher  and  hie  Models,  London.  1895;  L  Stock- 
meyer,  Homiletik,  Basel,  1895;  Phillips  Brooks,  Lectures 
on  Preaching,  New  York,  1896;  H.  Van  Dyke,  Oospel  for 
an  Age  of  Doubt,  ib.  1896;  J.  A.  Kern.  Ministry  to  the 
Congreoation,  ib.  1897;  T.  H.  Pattison,  The  Making  of  a 
Sermon,  Philadelphia,  1898;  H.  Bering.  Die  Lehre  von 
der  Predigt,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1897-1904;  J.  S.  Kennard, 
Psuchic  Power  in  Preaching,  Philadelphia,  1901;  F.  Bar- 
ton, Pulpit  Power  and  Eloquence,  2  vols.,  Cleveland,  1901- 
1902;  T,  H.  Pattison.  Hist,  of  Christian  Preaching,  Philadel- 
phia, 1903;  W.  J.  Foxell,  The  Sermon  and  Preaching,  New 
York,  1904;  J.  J.  A.  Proudfoot,  Systematic  HomUetics,  ib. 
1904;  A,  S.  Hoyt,  The  Work  of  Preaching,  ib.  1905: 
L.  O.  Brastow,  The  Modem  PulpU,  ib.  1906;  A.  E.  Garvie, 
A  Ouide  to  Preachers,  London,  1906;  H.  C.  Graves.  Lec- 
tures on  HomUetics,  Philadelphia.  1906;  W.  Rhodes, 
HomUetics  and  Preaching,  Balthnore.  1906;  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
Positive  Preaching  and  the  Positive  Mind,  New  York,  1907; 
8.  Home,  The  Ministry  of  the  Modem  Church,  London, 
1004;  P.  Kleinert,  Homiletik,  Leipsic,  1907;  H.  Johnson. 
The  Ideal  Ministry,  New  York,  1908;  C.  R.  Brown.  The 
Social  Message  of  the  Modem  Pulpit,  London,  1908. 
F<Mr  further  literature  see  under  Pbeachinq,  Histobt  op. 

HOULIARIUM,  hem^'i-li-^'ri-um:  A  name  ap- 
lied  from  the  begimiing  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  any 
>l]eetion  of  homilies,  or  sermons  and  homilies. 
;  came  to  be  used  also  for  complete  collections  of 
lie  sermons  of  a  single  theologian,  or  to  anthologies 
om  the  works  of  various  authors,  in  which  exe- 
stical  extracts  from  different  commentaries  were 
itcnningled  with  sermons  actually  delivered.  Re- 
mt  investigations  have  shown  that  homiliaria  may 
3  divided  into  two  main  groups.  The  first  contains 
lOfle  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  congregations. 
Geaarius  of  Aries  required  all  the  clergy  who  were 
^t;  competent  to  prepare  their  own  sermons  at  least 
^  show  themselves  capable  of  reading  a  sermon  of 
nxie  one  else  every  Sunday;  and  this  was  imposed 
s  an  obligation  by  the  Second  Council  of  Vaison  in 
2D.  In  consequence  a  great  variety  of  homiliaria 
^ve  current  in  Gaul,  always  including  some  of 
Beaanus's  own  sermons.  The  legislation  of  the 
^rolingian  period  repeated  this  prescription;  ser- 
mons in  the  vernacular  were  required  on  all  Sundays 
^Hl  feast><layB.  New  collections  were  drawn  up, 
•Hi  no  parish  priest's  library  was  complete  without 
'^  of  them.  The  homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great 
^ctn  to  have  been  specially  recommended.  The 
^^Ueetion  of  Bede,  in  two  books  of  twenty-five 
p^tDODs  each,  had  a  long  use  and  grew  by  addi- 
^Oii8  to  140.  The  large  collection  of  Alcuin 
l^iished  early;  that  which  has  been  known  as  his 
*>4ce  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  rearrangement  of 
'^iat  of  Paulus  Diaconus.  Alcuin's  original  com- 
POation  was  in  1892  discovered  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Rationale  in  Paris.  There  were  two  collections  by 
Bibanus  Maurus,  both  containing  material  from 
otJier  preachers;  of  these  nothing  is  extant  except 
about  a  third  of  the  section  in  the  Scripture  lessons 
for  Sundays  and  feast^^ys,  extending  from  Easter 


to  the  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Another 
collection  passes  under  the  name  of  Haimo,  but  is 
probably  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century. 

Meantime  another  class  of  homiliaria  had  grown 
up,  intended  primarily  for  reading  in  the  choir- 
offices  of  the  clergy.  A  characteristic  example  of 
this  sort  of  collection  is  found  first  in  the  homiliarium 
of  Bishop  Egino  of  Verona  (d.  802),  containing  202 
sermons,  principally  from  Augustine  and  Leo.  This 
was  surpassed  in  popularity  by  the  collection  of 
Paulus  Diaconus,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
Charlemagne,  after  whom  it  is  sometimes  called. 
The  work  was  done  at  Monte  Cassino  between  786 
and  797,  and  the  book  officially  introduced  by  order 
of  Charlemagne  throughout  the  empire.  More  than 
a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  extracts  from  homilies 
come  from  Maximus  of  Turin;  next  to  him  the 
favorite  author  is  Bede,  and  then  come  Leo,  Gregory, 
Augustine,  and  ten  others.  It  appears  that  this 
collection  was  partly  meant  for  popular  use,  and 
the  absence  of  special  reference  to  the  monastic  life 
caused  Benedict  of  Aniane  to  draw  up  a  homiliarium 
of  his  own  for  the  Benedictines.  For  clerical  use 
that  of  Paulus  was  exceedingly  popular  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  although  the  first  printed  editions 
(Speyer,  1482;  Cologne,  n.d.)  show  that  it  had 
undergone  radical  changes;  and  in  1493  a  revision 
so  radical  was  begun  by  Surgant  that  scarcely  any- 
thing more  than  the  old  title  was  left.  Of  this  later 
form  the  Cologne  edition  of  1539  is  reprinted  in 
MPLy  xcv.  The  homiliarium  of  Paulus,  had  on 
the  one  hand,  its  effect  upon  the  development  of 
the  breviary;  and,  on  the  other,  set  the  model  for 
Luther's  Kirchenpostille,  so  that  the  undertaking  of 
Charlemagne  had  a  far-reaching  influence. 

(Friedrich  Wiegand.) 
Biblioobapht:  Ranke,  in  TSK,  xxviii  (1855),  382-396; 
F.  Wiegand,  Das  Homiliarium  Karls  des  Orossen,  Leipsic, 
1897;  R.  Cruel,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Predigt  im  Mit- 
telalter,  pp.  13-69,  Detmold,  1879;  L.  Hahn,  in  Forschun- 
gen  zur  deutschen  Oeschichte,  viii.  583-625,  GdUingen. 
1884;  A.  Linsenmayer,  Oeschichte  der  Predigt  in  Deutsch- 
land,,  pp.  41-63.  Munich,  1886;  Revue  BfnSdictine,  1892, 
pp.  49-61,  316-326,  1894.  385-402,  1896,  pp.  97-111.  1898, 
pp.  400-403;  Hauck,  KD,  ii.  246  sqq..  588-589.  636-^7. 
Much  of  the  literature  under  Pbeachinq,  History  of, 
deals  with  the  subject;  e.  g.,  E.  C.  Dargan,  Hist.  ofPreath^ 
ing,  pp.  187,  199  sqq.,  304-305,  New  York,  1905. 

HOMILIES:  A  collection  of  sermons  issued  by 
the  Church  of  England  with  the  title:  The  Two 
Books  of  Homilies  Appointed  to  be  Read  in  Churches. 
The  collection  has  had  a  noteworthy  history.  It 
relates  to  the  labors  of  the  English  Reformers  to 
establish  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  distinctive 
theology  of  Protestantism.  The  first  of  the  two 
books  was  prepared  by  Archbishop  Franmer  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Henry  VIII.  but  prudently  held 
back  until  after  his  death,  and  was  pubUshed  on 
July  31,  1547.  The  reading  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  homilies  was  in  the  preface  made 
obligatory,  in  King  Edward's  name,  upon  all  par- 
ish ministers  every  Sunday  as  part  of  divine  serv- 
ice, unless  the  said  minister  had  preached  a  sermon. 
It  was  also  enjoined  that  the  homilies  were  to  be 
read  over  and  over  again.  As  sermons  were  rari- 
ties in  many  parishes  the  homilies  were  divided 
into  sections  which  would  not  require  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  to  road.     The  first  book  has  twelve 
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homilies,  five  from  Cramner.  The  second  book 
has  twenty-one,  similarly  divided,  only  the  hom- 
ilies are  much  longer  and  the  sections  take  nearly 
thirty  minutes  to  read  reverently.  The  collector 
of  the  second  book  was  Bishop  Jewel,  who  is  the 
author  of  nine  of  the  sermons.  The  topics  treated 
in  both  collections  are  fundamental  to  training  in 
sober  living  in  the  Protestant  faith.  Whether  the 
style  was  sufficiently  simple  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose may  well  be  questioned,  in  view  of  the  general 
illiteracy  of  priest  and  people. 

In  March,  1552-53  Convocation  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  of  the  original  XLII.  Articles  of  Religion 
then  passed,  used  this  language:  "  The  Homilies 
of  late  given  and  set  out  by  the  King's  authority 
be  godly  and  wholesome,  containing  doctrine  to  be 
received  by  all  men,  and  therefore  are  to  be  read 
diligently,  distinctly  and  plainly."  Thus  the 
Church  endorsed  the  work.  In  July  of  that  year 
Mary  came  to  the  throne  and  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  homilies,  but  showed  her  appreciar 
tion  of  that  kind  of  instruction  by  causing  similar 
homilies  setting  forth  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  to 
be  prepared  and  enjoined.  In  1558  Elizabeth  suc- 
ceeded Mary  and  the  homilies  of  Cranmer  were  re- 
vived and  enjoined.  It  was  not  till  1652-63  that 
the  second  book  appeared.  The  two  books  were 
published  separately,  and  the  editions  were  not  uni- 
form till  1582.  In  1632  for  the  first  time  they  were 
united  in  one  vohune.  In  Art.  XXXV.  of  the 
present  XXXIX.  Articles  of  Religion  both  in  the 
Latin  text  of  1563  and  in  the  English  text  of  1571 
the  homilies  are  commended  and  the  contents  of  the 
second  book  given.  Appended  to  this  article  as 
adopted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  in  1801  is  a  bracketed 
note  which  states  that  the  reading  of  these  homi- 
lies in  churches  is  suspended  "  until  a  revision  of 
them  may  be  conveniently  made  for  the  clearing  of 
them,  as  well  from  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  as 
from  the  local  references.'* 

It  is  probably  now  true  that  few  persons  living 
have  read  these  homilies,  although  none  can  read 
the  XXXIX.  Articles  of  Religion  without  encoun- 
tering in  the  eleventh  article  this  language:  '*  That 
we  are  jastified  by  Faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome 
Doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely 
is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justification."  Curi- 
ously enough  there  is  no  homily  which  has  this 
title. 

Bibliography:  Tho  edition  issued  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  in  1859  is  a  preface  which  gives  very  full  his- 
torical and  critical  notes.  Consult  also:  J.  T.  loinlinson. 
The  Prayer  Book  Articles  and  Homilies,  chaps,  ix.-x., 
London,  1897. 

HOMILY.     See  Homiletics. 

HOMINES  INTELLIGENT^:  ('•  Men  of  Intelli- 
gence ") :  A  heretical  sect  of  mystics  that  flourished 
in  Brussels  1410-11.  They  were  also  called  Free 
Spirits.  The  source  of  their  heretical  doctrine  was 
undoubtedly  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  the  Flem- 
ish poetess  Hadcwick  Blommaerdine  (q.v.),  whose 
teachings  had  been  opposed  by  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  heads  of  the 
Brussels  sect  wore  ^Egidius  Cantoris,  an  untutored 
layman,  and  Willem  van  Hildernissen,  a  Carmelite. 
Though  differing  in  the  details  of  their  doctrine, 


these  leaders  held  in  common  the  general  view  tliat 
only  those  in  a  state  of  mystical  ecstasy  and  unioD 
with  God  are  able  to  imderstand  the  Bible.  Both 
boasted  of  the  wonderful  visions  beheld  by  them; 
and  on  one  occasion  Cantoris,  while  in  the  ecstatie 
state,  ran  naked  through  the  streets  of  Bnuseb 
calling  himself  the  savior  of  humanity.  That  the 
sectaries  expected  freedom  of  spirit  and  beatification 
of  all  wicked  spirits  to  come  with  the  era  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  they  regarded  as  imminent,  ms 
due  to  influence  of  the  tradition  of  Joachimism  (see 
Joachim  of  Fiorb).  Serious  complaints  were  made 
about  their  immoral  mode  of  life.  Two  inquisiton 
who  interfered  in  1410  met  with  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Brussels  populace  and  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives.  At  that  time  Hildernissen  fonnaily 
recanted,  but  the  following  year  he  was  again  tried 
for  heresy  and  condemned  to  lifelong  imprisonment. 
No  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  trial  of  other 
members  of  the  sect,  or  of  the  after-effects  of  this 
movement,  which  was  evidently  deep-seated. 

Herman  Haupt. 

Biblioorapht:  P.  Fr^6ricq,  Corpus  doeumenhnM  •»• 
quisitionis  Neerlandiece,  I  266-279,  Ghent.  18W;  A. 
Jundt,  Hist,  du  panthHsme  populaire  au  moym-^,  19- 
111  sqq..  Paris,  1876:  J.  J.  Altmeyer,  Les  PriaennnJe 
la  Tt forms  aux  Pays-Bos,  i.  82  sqq.,  ib.  1886. 

HOMOIAN,  HOMOIOUSIAN,  HOMOOUSIAN.  See 

Arianism,  I.,  §  6,  II.,  §  1. 

HOMOLOGUMENA.    See  Canon  op  Scrifttbe, 
II.,  5,  7. 

HONDURAS.    See  Central  America. 

HONE,  WILLIAM:  English  author  and  book- 
seller; b.  at  Bath  June  3,  1780;  d.  at  Tottenham, 
London,  Nov.  6,  1842.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  w 
placed  in  an  attorney's  office  in  London,  but  in  ISOO 
he  gave  up  law  and  became  a  bookseller.  On  afr 
count  of  his  various  philanthropic  schemes  he  itm 
uniformly  unsuccessful  in  business.  In  order  to 
support  his  family  he  took  up  authorship  in  1SI5 
and  published  numerous  political  squibs  and  satin*, 
which  were  illustrated  by  Cruikshank.  For  parody- 
ing the  litany,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  church 
catechism,  he  was  tried  on  three  separate  charge 
Dec.  17-19,  1820,  but  was  acquitted  on  each  count. 
As  a  result  of  researches  which  he  made  in  preparing 
his  own  defense  he  published  The  Apocryphal  .Nw 
Testament  (London,  1820)  and  Ancierd  Myderif* 
Described  (1823).  He  collected  a  dozen  of  his  con- 
troversial pamphlets,  including  The  Poliiical  H^ 
that  Jack  Built  (1819),  under  the  title  Facdiffd'^ 
Miscellanies  (1827).  In  the  literary  world  Hone  is 
remembered  for  his  three  compilations,  The  Erffy 
Day  Book  (2  vols.,  1826-27),  The  Table  Book  (2  voK. 
1827-28),  and  The  Year  Book  (1832),  in  the  prepanj 
tion  of  which  he  had  the  approval  and  assistance  ol 
Robert  Sou  they,  Charles  Lamb,  and  others.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Hone  became  converted  ^ 
frequently  preached  in  the  Independent  ^^eign 
House  Cliapel,  Eastcheap. 
Bibliography:    GerUleman's  Magazine,   May.   1843;   ^^ 

Account  of  the  Cont^ersion  of  \V.    Hone,    London,  IS^; 

DNB,  xxvii.  243-247  (whore  other  sources  are  indicatedi. 

HONIUS,    CORNELIUS    (CORNELIS    HEHHIX, 
HOEN):  Dutch  Protestant;    b.  probably  at  Ciouda 
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c.  of  RottRrdain)^  d.  at  The  Hague  1524. 
*d  at  Utrecht  and  settled  at  The  Hague  as 
ite.  In  1500  he  rei^ived  a  batch  of  papera 
ely  deceased  Jacob  Hoeck,  canon  and  dean 
wijk  and  pastor  at  Wassenaar,  amoi^ 
i  found  several  works  of  Johann  Weasel 
eluding  a  treatise  oa  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
?fiseK  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
ought  to  show  (by  combining  John  iii.  36 
>4)  that  "  eat  "  and  "  drink  ''  can  mean 
[nore  than  bcUeving  in  Christianity  and 
iig  it  into  our  lives.  In  reflecting  over  Ihia 
mus  conclude<l  that  est  in  the  words  of 
D  could  mean  only  signijicat.  He  com- 
d  this  view  to  eeveral  friends*  particularly 
lea  Rode  (q.v,),  rector  of  the  Hieronymus- 
;  Utrecht.  Rode  snd  Honius  determined 
nt  Luther  and  Zuingli  with  the  new  doc- 
jch  II on i us  had  cleverly  fommlated  in  a 
iiiae,  and  to  this  end  Rode  visited  Witten- 
lelf  and  Zurich  in  1522.  Zwingli  was  so 
ved  with  the  writing  of  Honius  that  in  1525 
t  printed  at  Zurich,  though  without  any 
of  the  author.  By  order  of  the  inquisitor 
Hul&t  Honius  was  arfe8te<l  and  put  into 
Feb.,  1523,  accused  of  being  an  adherent 
taciamentista.*'  At  the  cloae  of  a  lengthy 
Hague    was    assigned    to    him    as    hb 

*  and  he  was  forced  to  deposit  3.000  ducats 
y.  Otto  Clemen. 
fat  I  J.  G.  da  HoopoScbcfTer.  GescAifAid  d&  R^ 
I  indmr\.NU)dirttafidmn^  ed.  P.  O^rlaeh,  pp.  84  Kiq.* 
.318  aqq,.  Letpdc,  ISSS;  P,  F^r^^ricxi,  Carjm* 
^orwm  ifiHjwwiiwmi*  .  .  .  NetrlanditiE,  iv.,  noK 
I2T,  130,  149,  151-153,  im,  im.  171.  172.  Gbflnt. 
6asuJt  ali^  C.  UllmiLna,  RtSatm&t  b^ar*  the  Ref- 
.  il  bm.  519-522,  Eainburxh,  1877. 

t:  The  recognition  accorded  by  one  per- 
lOther.     None  can  value  this  more  highly 

Christian,  yet  no  man  is  inwardly  more 
•nt  of  honor  thun  the  Christian,  though^ 
-idens  his  sphere  of  activity,  he  is  in  duty 

seek  it.  Christians  are  not  to  be  "  the 
of  men  "  (T  Cor,  vii.  2^),  yet  those  who 

*  honor  from  men  can  not  beUeve  {John 
id  Paul  declares  that  he  sought  no  glory 

Tbess,  ii.  6),  Christian  honor  is  entirely 
•om  that  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Chris- 
s  honor  with  God  alone,  n.ni]  receives 
he  Holy  Spirit  the  a^urunce  that  he  is  a 
od  (Rom.  VI ii.  16),  but  in  proportion  as  he 

*  human  honor  he  loeea  the  freedom  of  the 
of  God  through  envy  of  hid  fellow  men 
,  25).  Nevertheless,  the  Christian  should 
his  honor  among  men.  If  the  Christian 
lis  honor  simply  because  he  seeks  honor 
,  he  has  a  joy  in  that  transitory  earthly 
uch  as  no  other  can  have.  The  tendency 
r  to  became  a  struggle  for  honor  is  checked 
elization  that  service  alone  w  the  way  of 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  desire  to  aer\'e 
itriving  after  all  nece-ssary  me^ns  so  far 
re  accsessiblc.  FAident  though  it  be  that 
ong  men  is  an  extremely  important  means 
cy,  the  Christian  should  bear  in  mind  tliat 
3r  honor  must  be  held  in  check. 

(W.  HehmannJ 
v.— 23 


BiBLioaHAPHT:  The  subje<it  u  tn&ted  mom  or  leaa  cotn- 
pifftely  in  trtuitUwa  an  GbrUtimi  ettuM.  Oootullt  F.  W. 
Reinhard,  SiftUm  der  chri^Uic/wn  Moral,  iii.  47-&2,  Wil- 
tenbem.  1807;  W.  M,  L,  de  Weit«,  Ch^UtdiE  BitUni^hn^ 
ill.  232,  Reimar,  1323;  J.  B.  Hir9ch«r,  Die  ehri^ieh* 
MoraL  ill.  318.  Tilbingvm,  1S51;    KL,  iv.  231-338;    and 

HOUORATUS,  SAINT.    See  LiEiHB^  MoNAsrrmRY 


HOnORIUS:  The  narae  of  foiu*  popes  and  ono 

antipope, 

Honoriu*  I.:  Pope  62S-fl38*  He  came  of  a  dis- 
tin^ui,-^hed  Campanian  family ^  sucoeeded  Bonifaeius 
V,  Nov.  3  (Oct.  30),  625,  and  died  in  Oct,  638.  His 
policy  was  to  continue  the  designs  of  Gregory  L 
(q.v.);  and  in  this  respect  he  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  relation  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Lombards.  He  managed  to  abrogate  the  achiMn 
which  had  prevailed  in  I  stria  and  Yenetia  since  the 
Three-Chapter  Controversy  (q.v.),  and  to  restore 
there  the  canonical  sovereignty  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  was  probably  the  assistance  furnished 
him  then  by  tbe  emperor  Heradiua  that  persuaded 
him  to  side  with  the  emperor  at  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
Monothelite  strife  (^ee  Mo?ro'rH;gLETmB),  and  to 
make  common  confession  with  the  patriarchs  of 
CoDatantinople  and  Alexandria  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  **  one  will  '^  in  Christ  (cf.  his  Epist.t  iv,  and  v., 
to  the  patriarch  Sergius,  in  MPL^  booc.  470,  474). 
At  the  Sixth  Ekiumenical  Ck>uncil  in  Constan- 
tinople, Mar.  28,  681,  he  was  anathematized  along 
Tii'^ith  the  leaders  of  the  Monothelite  party,  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  legatee*  of  Pope  AgathcM  L  Leo  IL 
confirmed  the  anathema  in  682  {MPL^  xcvi.  399), 
and  characterbed  Honorius  as  one  "  who  did  not 
adorn  this  Apostolic  See  with  the  doctrine  of  apos- 
tolic tradition,  but  endeavored  to  subvert  immac- 
ulate faith  by  profane  tresaon,*'  The  anathema 
Kftined  acceptance  in  the  confession  of  faith  which 
every  pope  hjwi  to  pronounce  at  bis  elevation  (cf- 
LihfT  Diu rmm ,  M  PL ,  c v .  52) .  By  degrees ,  however, 
the  thought  of  this  i?rave  event  died  out,  in  the 
West  at  least,  though  Byzantine  annalists  and 
canonists  recur  to  it  quite  often.  To  eliminate  the 
obstacle  herein  implied  to  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility,  Baron iua  declared  the  counciFs  acta 
and  the  papal  briefs  to  have  been  falsified.  Others 
(Belbnnin,  Ai^semani)  viewed  the  anathema  as  an 
error  oE  the  council  or  mollified  the  sentence  (Gar- 
nier,  Pagi),  making  the  point  turn,  not  on  any 
heresy  in  the  pope,  but  on  his  attitude  favoring 
heresy.  At  the  Vatican  Council  Bbhop  Hefele 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  condemning  the  pope 
for  heresy,  but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Contilitft- 
fjr^rhichlf  he  qualified  this  view  in  the  sense  that 
Tlonorius  had  merely  bkmdered  in  expression.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Honorius.  when  committing  himseU 
to  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  could  not  yet  forecast 
th'i  full  sweep  of  the  contest:  nor  did  he  survive 
its  real  development.  He  was  at  no  time  a  eon- 
feteiQus,  deliberate  Monothelite.  G,  KHfroEB. 

BrBLiooRAPiTT:  The  bri<?f»  are  io  MPU  Ixxx.  4fl9-4S4. 
Consult:  Libvr  pontijicalit,  td,  I>acbe»n«,  vol.  i,  Psrit, 
1886,  ed.  MommMn.  in  MGH,  Ueml.  pont.  /Jon*.,  i  1 1808). 
170-175:  Jaff*.  Rrgftn.  I  223-226;  C.  J.  ^n  Hefele. 
CdiMa  Httnarii  PapfE,  NmpIPB.  1810;  idem,  CofiUili*«fl*- 
$ehi^ht^,  vol.  111.  ptutHm,  Enir.  trmaii[„  vol.  t.  luuutini: 
B.  Jyiigmaiin>  i>iuarlkKfuHu«  Mhdm,  Ii.  3S2-45S*  Jteceaa^ 
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burg,  1881;  Ward,  in  Dublin  Review,  xxxiii.  1870;  J. 
Langen,  OeacMchte  der  rdnUeehen  Kirche,  ii.  507-580, 
Bonn,  1885;  Mann,  Popee,  I  304-345  (luminous);  H. 
Grisar,  Analecta  Romano,  no.  ix..  Rome,  1899;  B.  Platina, 
Livec  of  the  Popee,  i.  145  sqq.,  London,  n.d.;  Chap- 
man, Coridemnation  of  Pope  Honoriua,  ib.,  1907;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Chrietianity,  ii.  269;  Bower,  Popee,  i,  432- 
436.;  and  literature  under  Monothelite8. 

Honorius  n.  (Cadalus) :  Antipope  1061-64.  After 
Alexander  II.  had  been  elected  and  enthroned 
as  the  successor  of  Nicholas  II.,  an  assembly  of 
German  and  Lombard  bishops,  convened  at  Basel 
by  the  empress  A^nes,  elected  (Oct.  28,  1061)  as 
antipope  Bishop  Cadalus  of  Parma,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Honorius  II.  The  status  of  Cadalus  was 
irregular  from  the  very  outset;  and  the  empress 
was  unable  to  compel  recog^iition  of  him.  After 
some  agitation  in  his  behalf  by  Bishop  Benso  of 
Alba,  as  imperial  envoy  to  Rome,  Cadalus  could 
advance  as  far  as  Sutri,  and  he  even  scored  a  victory 
over  Alexander's  troops  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
But  at  this  juncture  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  took 
part  in  the  strife  (May,  1061)  and  induced  both 
rivals  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  king's  decision. 
Pending  the  outcome  they  returned  to  their  dioceses. 
Inasmuch  as  the  German  king  happened  to  be 
under  the  power  of  the  imperial  administrator,  to 
refer  the  decision  to  him  as  umpire  was  only  to  refer 
the  whole  issue  to  Anno  of  Cologne.  The  matter 
came  up  for  discussion  at  the  Synod  of  Augsburg  in 
Oct.,  1062,  which  practically  decided  against  Ho- 
norius; but  it  was  agreed  that  a  German  bishop 
should  first  be  sent  to  Rome  to  investigate  charges 
of  simony  that  had  Ijeen  urged  against  Alexander. 
This  responsible  office  was  assigned  to  Anno's 
nephew,  Burchard  of  Halberstadt.  The  result  was 
that  Alexander  was  conducted  to  Rome  by  Duke 
Godfrey  in  Mar.,  1063.  Cadalus  still  proceeded  ag- 
gressively, even  advancing  upon  Rome,  and  con- 
triving to  secure  himself  at  Castle  Angelo;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  again.  The  council  at 
Mantua,  May  31,  1064,  decreed  the  dcfmitive  recog- 
nition of  his  opponent.  Cadalus  died  as  the  year 
1071  lapsed  into  1072.  See  Alexander  II.;  and 
Anno.  Cakl  Mirbt. 

BiBLiorsRAPfiY:  W.  Martens,  Besetzung  dea  pdpstlichen 
Stuhles  unter  den  Kaiaem  Heinrich  III.  utid  IV.,  pp.  118 
Mqq.,  Freiburg,  1886;  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  Jahrhiicher  dea 
deutschen  Reicha  unter  Heinrich  IV.  nnd  V.,  vols,  i.-ii.^ 
Leipsic,  1890-94;  J.  Langen,  Gesrhichte  dcr  rnmi*chen 
Klrche.  vol.  iii.,  Bonn.  1892;  C.  Mirbt.  Die  Publizistik 
im  Zeitalt^  Greoora  VII.,  Leipsic,  1894;  Hauck,  KD,  vol. 
iii.;  F.  Gregorovius,  Iliat.  of  City  of  Rome,  iv.  130  sqq., 
London,  1890  (cousult  index  under  **  Cadalus  "). 

Honorius  II.  (Lambert  di  Fagnano):  Pope  1124- 
1130.  lie  was  elevat<?d  by  Paschal  II.  as  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia,  and  was  one  of  the  electors  of 
Gelasius  II.,  with  whom  he  sliared  exile  in  France. 
As  one  of  the  six  cardinals  who,  in  France,  elected 
Calixtus  II.  as  successor  to  Gelasius  II.,  he  stoo<l 
on  very  close  terms  with  this  poi>e,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  most  difficult  missions.  It  was  he 
who  concluded  with  (he  emperor  Henry  V.  the  so- 
callod  (/oncx>r(lat  of  Worms  (see  Concordats  and 
Delimiting  Bulus,  I.,  §  1).  He  was  consecrated 
Dec.  21,  1121,  by  the  Frangipani,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Leoni  party,  who  had 
already  proclaimed  their  colleajjue  Theobald  as 
Pope   C^lestiuc  II.,  though  subsequently  they  ac- 


quiesced in  the  elevation  of  Honorius  II.  Haidlf 
had  Honorius  officiated  in  his  pontificate  half  a  yeir 
when  Henry  V.  was  succeeded  by  Lothair  IIL,  wiio 
addressed  to  the  pope  a  petition  for  confirmation  of 
the  act  as  consummated  by  the  German  imperial 
princes.  Honorius,  in  return,  exoommunieated 
Lothair's  royal  pretender,  Conrsul  of  Hobenstaufen 
(1128).  The  chief  aim  of  Honorius  was  to  enlarge 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Italy.  Whfle 
he  succeeded  in  subjecting  some  counts  of  the 
Campagna  to  his  supremacy,  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  wrest  the  duchy  of  Apulia  from  Count 
Roger  of  Sicily,  and  in  Aug.,  1128,  he  was  obli^ 
to  invest  the  ruler  of  Apulia  with  that  ducfay.  In 
this  contest  he  vainly  awaited  help  from  Lotliair, 
whom  he  repeatedly  summoned  to  Rome  for  co^ 
onation.  Honorius  died  during  the  night  of  Feb. 
13-14,1130.  CarlMikbt. 

Biblioqraphy:  Sources  are  the  letters  from  and  to  Hoeo- 
ritui,  found  in  MPL,  clxvi.  1217-1320.  in  BooqoBt.  A#- 
cueil,  XV.  256-260,  and  in  Jaff^,  Retfeeta,  i  824-838.  i. 
755;  the  Vita  by  Pandulph.  in  J.  M.  Watterieh.  Fite 
pontiflcum  Romanorum,  ii.  157-158,  Leipeie,  1882.  and 
that  by  Bono,  also  in  Watterieh,  ii.  158-150.  Goonk: 
W.  Bemheim.  Zur  Geechichte  dee  Wormeer  Konkerdam, 
pp.  42  sqq.,  GOttingen.  1878;  W.  Bemhardi.  LeAer  vn 
Supplinhurg,  PP.  45  sqq.,  209  sqq.,  Leipsie,  1878;  J. 
Langen.  Geechichte  der  rdmieehen  Kirdie,  iu.  306  m|Q-« 
Bonn.  1892;  F.  Gregorovius.  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rmt, 
iv.  406-410.  London,  1896;  B.  Platina.  lAvee  of  Ae  Popm, 
ii.  36-39.  ib.  n.d.;  Biihnan.  Latin  ChrietianUif,  it.  144 
sqq.;  Bower,  Popee,  ii.  461-464. 

Honorius  ra.  (Cencio  Savelli):  Pope  1216-27. 
He  came  of  a  race  of  possibly  German  origin  whidi 
took  its  name  from  the  fortress  of  Sabellum,  neir 
Albano,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  beame 
a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Under  dement 
III.  and  Celestine  III.  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Celestine  III.  made  him  a  cardioil 
deacon  before  Mar.  5,  1193;  Innocent  HI.  wised 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  priest  before  Mar.  13, 
1198;  and  on  July  18,  1216,  he  was  elected  pope 
at  Perugia.  He  took  up  with  special  interest  the 
idea  of  the  crusade  and  strove  to  unite  the  princes 
of  Kuro[)0  in  its  interest.  Far-reaching  prospects 
seemed  to  open  before  him  when  he  was  able  to 
set  the  crown  of  the  Greek  empire  upon  the  bead  of 
Pierre  de  Courtenay  (Apr.,  1217);  but  the  new 
emperor  was  captureil  on  his  eastward  journey  and 
died  in  confinement.  Honorius  then  looked  to 
Frederick  II.  for  help  and  urged  him  to  come  to 
Rome  and  be  crowned  as  a  preliminary  to  setting 
out  for  the  East.  But  Frederick  hung  back,  wd 
Honorius  repeatedly  put  off  the  date  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  expedition.  Frederick  had  promised 
before  Innocent's  death  that  as  soon  as  be  BhouJd 
receive  the  imperial  crown  he  would  resign  the 
crown  of  Sicily  to  his  young  son  Henry;  but  at 
the  end  of  1216  he  sunmioned  Henry  from  SicilT, 
and  later  withdrew  from  him  the  title  of  king  of 
Sicily,  iissuming  it  himself.  In  Apr.,  1220,  be  ^ 
elected  emperor,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  requesimg 
confirmation.  At  last  he  appeared  in  Rome,  and 
mutual  compromise  seemed  to  bind  him  and  Hono- 
rius closer.  The  cnisade  was  again  postponed  vrntiH 
Aug.,  1221;  and  on  Nov.  22,  1220,  Frederick  was 
crowned  in  Rome.  The  advantage  seemed  by  no 
means  all  on  his  side;    the  power  of  the  Church 
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leretics  and  the  Italian  states  was  strength- 
t  gained  possession  of  the  donation  of 
and  f  uU  authority  in  the  ecclesiastical  terri- 
i  Papal  States)  ;  and  Honorius  was  able  to 
place  in  Rome.  In  spite  of  the  insistence  of 
8  Frederick  still  delayed,  and  the  Egyptian 
n  failed  miserably  with  the  loss  of  Damietta 
1221).  June  24,  1225,  was  finally  fixed  as 
for  the  departure  of  Frederick;  and  Honor- 
;ht  about  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  heiress 
ngdom  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  view  to  binding 
er  to  the  plan.  The  treaty  of  San  Germano 
1225,  permitted  a  further  delay  of  two  years, 
k  now  sought  to  upbuild  his  power  in 
I  Italy,  and  presumed  to  summon  the  popu- 
'  the  states  of  the  Church  to  help  him  sub- 
Lombards,  threatening  penalties  against  the 
nts.  The  long-suffering  Honorius  took  up 
^ts'  cause.  Frederick's  plans  in  northern 
re  not  very  successful,  and  he  met  Honorius 
'  when  conciliation  was  proposed.  Accord- 
le  pope's  arbitrament  (Jan.  5, 1227),  Fred- 
s  to  take  the  Lombards  back  into  favor  and, 
tion  of  their  keeping  the  peace,  allow  them 
M  quo  and  the  recognition  of  their  league, 
inalties  imposed  upon  them  were  such  as 
he  ends  of  the  Church, 
rick  now  made  serious  preparations  for  the 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  hopes  for  the 
unment  of  the  aim  so  eagerly  desired  Ho- 
ied,  Mar.  18,  1227.  His  policy  had  been  one 
Bil  friendliness  toward  the  emperor,  because 
I  not  do  without  his  help  for  the  crusade; 
lerick  made  ample  use  of  this  fact.  In  his 
[>  keep  his  promises  to  set  out  for  the  holy 
had  on  his  side  the  princes  and  the  nations 
>e,  among  whom  the  old  crusading  enthu- 
id  begun  to  die  out.  But  Honorius  really 
large  a  task;  besides  the  liberation  of  the 
d,  he  felt  bound  to  forward  the  repression 
Y  in  the  south  of  France,  the  war  for  the 
;he  Spanish  peninsula,  the  planting  of  Chris- 
Q  the  lands  along  the  Baltic,  and  the  main- 
of  the  impossible  Latin  empire  in  Constan- 

Of  these  duties  the  rooting  out  of  heresy 
"est  to  Honorius's  heart.  In  the  south  of 
tie  carried  on  Innocent's  work,  confirming 
e  Montfort  in  the  possession  of  the  lands 
ond  of  Toulouse  and  succeeding,  as  Innocent 
in  drawing  the  royal  house  of  France  into 
lict.  The  most  widely  important  event  of 
od  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Avignon. 
>norius  and  Louis  VIII.  turned  a  deaf  ear 
rick's  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  empire 
town.  Honorius  confirmed  the  Dominican 
1216  (see  Dominic,  Saint,  and  the  Domin- 
u>er),  and  the  Franciscans  in  1223  (see 
,  Saint,  op  Assisi,  and  the  Franciscan 

His  writings  are  published  in  Horoy's 
w  hibliotheca  patristicaf  vols,  i.-v.,  Paris, 
,  The  most  important  is  the  Liber  censuum 
ecdesicB,  which  is  the  most  valuable  source 
nedieval  position  of  the  Church  in  regard 
rty  and  the  like,  and  also  serves  in  part  as 
uation  of  the  Ltber  pontificalis. 

(Hans  Schulz.) 


Biblioobapht:  Ab  sources  consult  the  Letters,  ed.  C.  Iloden- 
berg,  in  MOH,  Epiat,  aac.  xiii.,  i  (1883),  1-260,  729- 
730;  ed.  P.  Pressutti,  vol.  i..  Rome,  1884;  in  Bouquet, 
Recueil,  xix.  609-778;  also  the  Opera  omnia,  ed.  Horoy, 
vols,  i.-v.,  Paris,  1879-83  (includes  the  Vita  by  8.  Majolo, 
ii.  397-410);  and  cf.  W.  H.  Bliss,  Calendar  of  Eniriee  in 
the  Papal  Reffistera,  i.  40-117,  in  Rolla  Seriea,  London, 
1893.  Consult  further:  J.  Clausen,  Papat  Honoriua  III., 
Bonn,  1895;  P.  T.  Masetti,  /  PonUfld  Onorio  III.,  Gre- 
gorio  IX.  ed  Innocenxo  V.,  Rome,  1884;  A.  von  Reu- 
mont,  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  BOO  sqq.,  Beriin,  1867; 
W.  Wattenbach,  Oeachichte  dee  riimiachen  Papattuma,  pp. 
196  sqq.,  ib.  1876;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiat.  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  V.  110-141  et  passim,  London.  1897;  B.  Platina, 
Livea  of  the  Popea,  ii.  73-76,  ib.  n.d.;  Milman,  Latin 
Christianity,  v.  221  sqq.;  Bower,  Popea,  ii.  550-562;  and 
the  literature  under  Crusades  dealing  with  his  period. 
A  large  lijit  of  books  is  given  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  viiL 
318-319. 

Honorius  IV.  (Giacomo  Savelli):  Pope  1285-87. 
He  was  a  great-nephew  of  Honorius  III.,  and  was 
bom  about  1210.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  made 
a  cardinal  by  Urban  IV.  in  1261,  unanimously 
elected  pope  at  Perugia  Apr.  2,  1285,  and  crowned 
May  20.  The  most  pressing  question  that  confronted 
him  was  that  of  Sicily,  where  the  famous  "  Vespers  ** 
of  Mar.  30,  1282,  had  rent  away  half  the  kingdom 
from  the  Church  and  its  vassal,  Charles  of  Anjou; 
Peter  of  Aragon  had  been  crowned  at  Palermo  as  the 
husband  of  Manfred's  daughter,  and  the  Ghibelline 
faction  was  becoming  more  audacious  all  over  Italy. 
The  war  between  France  and  Aragon  ended  with  a 
precipitate  withdrawal  of  the  French,  and  Philip  IV. 
thought  more  of  strengthening  his  power  at  home 
than  of  foreign  conquest;  Charles  II.,  for  eighteen 
months  a  prisoner,  was  anxious  to  secure  his  free- 
dom at  the  cost  of  renouncing  his  claims  to  Sicily. 
The  power  of  Aragon  was  now  divided,  the  Spanish 
kingdom  going  to  Peter's  eldest  son,  Alfonso,  the 
Sicilian  to  his  brother  James.  Honorius  refused 
to  recognize  him  and  maintained  the  claims  of  the 
Church  to  the  island,  treating  as  invalid  the  renun- 
ciation of  Charles  II.,  made  at  Barcelona  Feb.  27, 
1287.  Edward  I.  of  England  had  brought  about  a 
truce  between  Alfonso  and  Philip  IV.  (July  25, 
1286),  which  Honorius  approved;  and  when  Al- 
fonso's envoys  came  to  Rome  at  Christmas,  though 
he  nominally  maintained  his  predecessor's  policy  of 
hostility  to  the  house  of  Aragon,  he  showed  himself 
ready  for  further  negotiations.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, live  to  see  the  end  of  these  troubles,  which 
came  in  1302  under  Boniface  VIII.  He  had  better 
success  in  the  Continental  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  where  he  asserted  his  rights  as  suzerain, 
limited  the  royal  power,  and  enacted  important 
statutes  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
arbitrary  tyranny.  In  regard  to  the  crusading  plans 
which  he  had  inherited,  he  confined  himself  to  col- 
lecting the  tithes  imposed  by  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
arranging  with  the  great  banking-houses  of  Florence, 
Sienna,  and  Pistoia  to  act  as  his  agents.  In  his  rela- 
tions with  the  empire,  where  no  more  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  since  the  fall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  he  followed  the  via  media  taken  by  Gregory 
X.  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  sent  Bishop  Henry  of  Basel 
to  Rome  to  request  coroiiiit  ion.  Honorius  appointed 
the  envoy  arcliblshoj)  of  Mainz,  fixed  a  date  for  the 
coronation,  and  sent  Cardinal  John  of  Tusculum  to 
Germany  to  assist  Rudolf's  cause.     But  general 
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opposition  showed  itself  to  the  papal  interference; 
a  council  at  Warzburg  (Mar.  16-18,  1287)  protested 
energetically,  and  Rudolf  had  to  protect  the  legate 
from  personal  violence,  so  that  both  his  plans  and 
the  pope's  failed. 

In  Rome  Honorius  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  citizens,  who  had  been  at  daggers  drawn 
with  his  predecessor,  and  his  brother  Pandulf  main- 
tained a  strict  but  just  government.  Martin  IV. 
had  carried  on  a  continual  and  almost  hopeless  con- 
flict in  the  states  of  the  Church  with  the  Ghibellines, 
under  the  leadership  of  Guy  of  Montefeltro;  but 
Honorius  restored  order  here  also,  and  by  mild  and 
considerate  government  of  the  cities  on  which 
Martin  had  laid  an  interdict  succeeded  in  securing 
a  greater  degree  of  tranquillity  and  submission  than 
any  pope  for  some  time  before  or  after.  Venice  also 
was  now  released  from  the  interdict  laid  upon  it  by 
the  legate  of  Martin  IV.  because  it  had  declined  to 
fit  out  a  fleet  in  behalf  of  Charles  of  Anjou  against 
Peter  of  Aragon.  Salimbene,  the  chronicler  of 
Parma,  asserted  that  Honorius  was  a  foe  to  the 
religious  orders,  especially  to  the  mendicant  friars; 
but  his  RegestOf  as  published  by  Prou,  affords  proof 
of  the  contrary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  confirmed 
and  enlarged  their  privileges,  oft«n  appointed  them 
to  special  missions  and  to  bishoprics,  and  gave  them 
exclusive  charge  of  the  inquisition.  He  had  a  special 
affection  for  the  Williamites,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
monastery  which  he  had  built  at  Albano  when  he 
was  a  cardinal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gave  orders 
in  a  bull  of  Mar.  11,  1286,  that  the  Apostolic  Breth- 
ren (q.v.),  whom  Segarelli  of  Parma  was  then 
attempting  to  organize,  should  be  suppressed  as 
heretics.  (Hans  Schulz.) 

Bibliography:  Let  Regiatren  d'HonoriuM  IV.,  ed.  M.  Proxi, 
Paris,  1887-89  (especially  the  Introduction,  pp.  1-111); 
B.  Pawlicki.  Papst  Hononut  IV.,  MQnster,  1896;  O. 
Lorenx,  Deutache  Oeachichte  im  IS.  und  14.  Jakrhundert, 
u.  339  sqq..  366  sqq.,  552  sqq..  Vienna.  1867;  A.  von 
Reumont,  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  609  sqq.,  Beriin, 
1867;  W.  H.  BlisA,  Calendar  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Reg- 
isters, i.  479-491.  in  Rolls  Series,  London.  1893;  Hefele, 
Concilienaeschichte,  vi.  211.  245-253;  F.  Gregorovius, 
Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome,  v.  503-507,  634-636.  643.  Lon- 
don. 1897;  B.  Platina.  Lives  of  the  Popes,  ii.  116-118. 
ib.  n.(i,:  Milman.  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  172;  Bower, 
Popea,  iii.  35-37. 

HONORIUS  OF  AUTUW:  Theologian;  d.  1152. 
He  is  the  great  unknown  in  the  church  history  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  annals  of  P6hlde,  which 
extend  to  1139,  praise  him  as  a  learned  recluse  filled 
with  spiritual  wisdom.  The  Frenchmen  claim  him 
for  France,  more  specifically  for  Autun,  since  he 
styles  himself  Augttsiwionensis,  which  may,  how- 
ever, mean  Augsburg.  Indeed,  it  is  the  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  monasteries  which  contain  most  of 
Honorius's  works.  Munich  alone  possesses  more 
than  100,  (jraz  thirty  codices  in  which  writings 
of  his  occur.  Moreover,  Honorius  treats  Ger- 
many more  fully  than  any  other  country  in  his 
Imago  mundi  and  mentions  in  this  geographical  de- 
scription only  one  city — Regensburg.  Thus  Regens- 
burg  may  be  assumed  as  the  field  of  his  activity, 
especially  as  Cuno,  the  friend  of  Rupert  of  Deutz, 
to  whom  Honorius  was  closely  related,  was  bishop 
there.  Since  Honorius  in  his  Imago  mundi  closes 
the  list  of  rulers  with  Lothair,  and  since  the  oldest 


source  of  information  says  "  he  flourished  under 
Henry  V.,"  the  year  1135  may  be  assumed  as  the 
culmhiating  period  of  his  activity. 

The  meagemess  of  biographical  data  it  balanced 
by  the  mass  of  his  writings,  almost  all  of  which  are 
preserved.     From  these  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Honorius  was  a  Platonist,  a  mystic,  and  a  realist, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  stanch  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  papacy  against  the  secular  power. 
He  agrees  in  his  doctrines  especially  with  Rupert 
of  Deutz,  and  with  the  latter  and  Gerhoh  of  Rei- 
chersberg  belongs  to  that  group  of  German  realists 
who  opposed  the  nominalists  of  France — men  like 
Abelard,  Gilbert  of  Poitiers,  Roscellin,  Peter  Lom- 
bard, and  others — in  the  twelfth  century,  espedilly 
on  christological  questions.    The  De  imagine  vwndi 
contains  information  on  geography,  climatok^, 
and  chronology,  and  traces  the  history  of  the  world 
from  Adam  to  Emperor  Frederic  I.    In  De  aiwM 
exilio  et  pairia  Honorius  shows  that  ignorance  is  the 
exile  of  man;    hence  by  gradual  steps,  such  tf 
grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  etc.,  man  passes  to 
wisdom.     De  luminaribus  eodence  gives  a  list  of 
ecclesiastical  writers,  beginning  with  St.  Peter  and 
closing  with  Rupert  of  Deutz.    Among  Honorius's 
exegetical  works  may  be  mentioned  his  Hexaemem, 
in  which  he  shows  how  the  whole  creation  is  centered 
in  the  salvation  of  Christ.     In  his  treatise  on  the 
Egyptian  plagues  he  indulges  in  the  aUegoriiiDg 
and  typologizing  methods  of  his  time  by  comparing 
them  with  the  ten  commandments.    He  divides  ttie 
Psalms  into  three  groups  according  to  the  three  ages 
of  the  world — the  first  group  contains  those  without 
the  law  (from  Abel  to  Moses),  the  second  thoee under 
the  law  (from  Moses  to  Christ),  the  third  thoee  under 
grace  (from  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world).  StiD 
more  numerous  are  Honorius's  works  on  practical 
theology,  homiletics,  liturgies,  discipline,  and  od 
the  canonical  position  of  the  Church  agamst  the 
worldly  empire.     He  has  a  high  opinion  of  tbe 
cloister  as  the  place  of  refuge  and  protection  for 
the  children  of  God.    The  Scala  cadi  major ^  a  con- 
versation between  master  and  pupil  in  twenty-three 
chapters,    shows   the   ordo   graduum   for  spiritual 
vision;   the  Scala  cali  minor  shows  in  six  chapters 
the  steps  of  increasing  charity.    The  Offendicdvf^ 
is  directed  chiefly  against  the  '*  married  and  simon- 
iacal  presbyters  ";  the  Speculum  ecdesia  is  a  collet 
tion  of  addresses  to  a  convention  of  brethren  on 
saints*  and  apostles'  days  and  of  sermons.   The 
SacramerUarium   speaks    in    100    chapters  on  the 
mystical  sense  of  ecclesiastical  rites.    In  S\0^ 
duodecim  quastionum  Honorius  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  rank  between  angel  and  man.    The  Suj^iW 
glorice  de  Apostolico  et  Augv^to  has  reference  to  the 
disputes  between  empire  and  papacy;   as  the  sun 
is  superior  to  the  moon  and  the  spirit  to  the  soul, 
so  sacerdotalism  is  superior  to  the  empire;  therefore 
the  emperor  should  be  chosen  by  the  priests.  Thus 
is  found  everywhere  the  tendency  of  Cluny.   In  the 
Elucidarium  Honorius  develops  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  trinity.     He  attacks  the  nominalists 
who  ignore  the  essential  unity  of  God,  mAking  it  a 
mere  thought  while  they  consider  the  hypostases 
as  real.     In  this  way,  he  says,  the  hypostases  are 
separated  as  realities,  and  we  have  three  Gods. 
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Hoiiorius,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the 
whob  created  world  is  in  the  mind  of  God  and 
eeianates  from  him.  In  Qumeiiofies  odo  de  angelo 
et  homiTte  Honorius  discusses  the  question  whether 
inau  would  h&ve  been  created  if  the  angels  had  not 
fallen.  He  anawera  in  the  afiinnativc.  since  man  as 
tbe  tenth  order  forms  the  necessary  supplement  to 
th©  nine  orders  of  angels.  Christ  would  have  been 
bom  even  if  Adam  had  not  faUen  becau^  the  cause 
of  Christ's  incarnation  was  the  predestination  of 
human  deiBcation.  Of  greater  importauee  is  the 
christological  posttion  of  Honorius.  As  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity »  so  here  he  reveak  bis  real- 
ism. The  two  natures  are  not  only  united  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  but  with  each  other,  and  they  per- 
meate each  other  with  the  entire  communication 
also  of  the  attributes,  hence  also  of  the  divine  nature 
to  the  human.  If  we  speak  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  natures  are  included.  The  name  "  Son  of  God  ** 
pertains  therefore  to  the  fubstance  also  of  the 
natures,  at  least  after  the  Resurrection  and  Asoen- 
sion.  Since  those  events  the  human  nature,  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  has  been  received  by  the  Logos  into 
the  unity  of  hia  substance  and  is  in  no  way  circuro- 
Bcribed;  thus  Christ  according  to  both  natures  is 
everywhere,  (R.  Rocholl,) 

Biblicicira^put:  Hk  worlu  are  m  AfFL,  clxxii.  10-1270; 
the  Summa  ^tiuw  de  omnimoda  biwlaria  and  part  of  the 
Sfvt  book  of  ibe  Imaffa  mundi  d^mlih^  with  GertniLay  o^nd 
tfae  end  of  the  Ihird  book,  ed.  R.  Wilmjuut,  &re  m  MQH, 
Script,  X  (1852).  125-134,  ConmJt:  O.  Doberenti,  in 
^ti^daift  ftir  deuUeha  Phihioifie,  sii  (1S81),  257-30  U 
387-lfil,  liii  (18g2>.  2&-57.  166-223;  Wnttenbach.  DQQ, 
i  tieS5h  83,  ii.  330-232,  i  (1893).  2.  80.  ii.  258-260;  R. 
Rocboll,  Rupert  t'Oti  DeuU,  pp.  1 2  »qq„  Gatersloh,  1886; 
KL.  vl  2CiS-274;  ADB.  xiii.  74  aqq;  J.  A.  Endre*, 
HomxriuM  /t  ugvJtfw/unfniiA,  Kempten,  1SK>6. 

HOHORTUS    OF    CANTERBURY:     Fifth    arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;    d.  at  Canterbury  Sept.  30^ 
653.    He  was  one  of  the  disci  pies  of  Pope  Gregory, 
but  when  he  came  to  England  ia  not  known*    He 
was  consecrated  archbishop  by  Paulinus  of  York 
at  Lmcoln  after  the  death  of  Justus  (Nov.  10,  627). 
He  sent  FeUx  to  preach  to  the  East  Angle!},  made 
Faulinus  bishop  of  Rochester  after  hia  flight  from 
Northumbrian   oonsecmled    Ithamar    as   Paulinus' 
Bucoe^sor  in  644,  and  Thomas  as  second  bishop  for 
East  Anglia.    He  received  the  pallium  from  Pope 
Honorius  1.  in  634,  but  did  not  e3ierci8e  jurisdiction 
outside  of  Kent  and  East  Anglia. 
BiBuoaRAPfiir:     Eede,  Hixi^  ^teL,  it  15-20,  iiL  14,  20,  v, 
19;     HAddsJi  and   Btubba.    Co^neiU,    iii   82-98;     W.   F, 
Hixik,  Li\€t  of  lh£  Archbiwhapit  of  Cantmimry,  L  110-123, 
LoDdon,  tS60^    W.  Bright,  Earln  EnuliMh  Church  Hiatary, 
p.  140  0t  pmrnim,  Oxford.  1807;   DCB,  lit,  153-156;   DNB, 
±  240. 


HOIIORHJS,  FLAVIOS:  Roman  emperor  395- 
i23;  b.»  probably  at  Constantinople,  Sept,  9,  3S4; 
d*  at  Ravenna  Aug.,  423.  He  wai  the  younger  son 
of  Theodosius  I.  and  his  devout  wife,  iElia  Flaccillat 
and  asaum^  the  government  of  the  Western  Empire 
iqMD  his  fatber^a  deaths  in  395^  when  he  was  not  yet 
ilereii  years  of  age.  Arcadius  (q.v.)  obtained  the 
Eaat^  Agreeably  to  the  father's  wishp  the  Vandal 
StOJcbo  supported  Honorius  as  a  wise  and  powerful 
counselor  during  the  heavy  times  of  the  barbarian 
hivasions  and  of  repeated  usurpations.  After 
8tflicho*8  assassination  (403),  the  Aaiatic  Olympua 


succeeded  him,  and  he,  in  ttim^  was  succeeded  by 
others,  with  all  of  whom  the  amiable  and  pliant 
niler  proved  a  mere  instrument,  with  scarcely  any 
will  of  his  own, 

Honorius  lived  in  the  Helf-consciotii  orthodoxy  of 
hb  father.  He  was  therefore  seriously  disposed  not 
only  to  maintain  intact  the  authority  and  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  but  to  eartend  and  confirm  them^ 
e.g. J  the  right  of  asylum,  and  episeopal  jurisdiction. 
The  civil  power  wag  more  tlian  ever  available  for 
the  annihilation  of  heresy.  Teachers  of  error  were 
excluded  from  court  ofRces.  Especially  severe  were 
the  measures  in  force  against  the  Manicheans  and 
the  Donatists. 

The  religious  policy  affecting  heathendom  was 
exercised  along  similar  lines  (cf.  Victor  Schultze, 
Der  Untergang  dm  griechisck-rdmuchen  H&identums, 
L,  Jena,  1887,  pp.  334  Bqq.)»  The  fanaticisni  which 
had  even  transferred  its  enmity  toward  the  gode  to 
antique  works  of  art  was  resisted;  but,  all  in  all^ 
the  attitude  to  paganism  was  much  harsher  than 
under  Theodosius.  The  temples  lost  their  revenues, 
the  prieHthoods  their  last  remnant  of  privileges,  the 
still  extant  images  of  the  gods  were  cast  aside. 
Paganism  was  wholly  outlawed.  At  the  same  time 
the  blooiiy  gladiatorial  spectacles  came  to  an  end. 

To  a  degree  beyond  all  precedent,  the  State  now 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  govern- 
ment openly  reflected  the  conviction  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  Church  also  signified  the 
strengthening  of  the  State  politically.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  this^  the  civil  right  of  supreme  supervision 
over  the  Church  was  maintained.  Under  this  head 
belong  decisions  in  case  of  the  Donatist  and  Pelagian 
disputes,  and  stringent  r^ulations  against  eccle- 
siastical improprieties.  The  emperor^s  moral  be- 
havior is  expressly  lauded,  and  statements  to  the 
contrary  rest  on  gossip.  He  was  the  weakly  son 
and  successor  of  a  great  emperor,  whom  he  brought 
to  mind  in  scarcely  anything  but  his  face.  After 
him  the  destiny  of  the  Western  Empire  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  motie  resolute  sister,  Galla  Placidia. 

ViCTOB  SCHUl^tEK. 

BiBLioaHAPHY:  DCB^  iii.  142-150  (minute  Jtnd  detuiled); 
E.  von  Wjet^rsheim,  OeKhichte  dtr  V  6lkm-Wind4iruno^  ii 
110  sqQ.,  Leipaio,  1381;  W.  Smith.  Bidionary  of  Ore*k 
and  Roman  Biatfraphif  and  Mifthdoffif,  ii.  513-51 Q,  Lon- 
dan,  ISOO;  G.  li^iu!«;benH  Jalvrbacher  der  chrUtiichen  Kirche 
unler  dem  Kaiatr  Th<iixio*iu9,  Freiburg,  1897;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  chaps.  xxix.-s:KXi.,  xxxjii.:  L,  8.  le  N. 
de  TilJemont.  Hittoire  dit  empef€ttr§,  6  vc»li,,  Faris.  1720- 
i73S;  Neander,  CftrUtian  Church,  ii,  82.  I0O-102,  235- 
236,  649,  651;    Schnff,  Christian  Churchy  iii.  66-07. 

HONTER  (HOHTERUS),  JOHAHIf:  Hungarian 
Reformer;  b.  at  Kronatadt  (70  m.  e.e.e,  of  Hei^ 
mannstadt)  149S;  d.  there  Jan,  23,  1549.  In  1515 
he  entereti  the  University  of  Vienna.  Fifteen  years 
later  he  was  attending  lectures  and  teaching  Latin 
grammar  at  Cracow ,  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  in 
the  same  year  to  Basel,  where  he  remained  until 
his  native  city  recalled  him  in  1533.  As  early  as 
1519  the  ideas  of  the  German  Reformation  had 
found  admission  into  Saxon  Transylvania.  A  Bour- 
bhing  industrial  and  mercantile  activity  pro- 
moted prosperity,  education >  independence,  and 
freedom  which  maintained  its  own  convictions  and 
righta  in  religion  as  weU  as  in  |>olitics.    Thus  the 
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doctrine  of  Rome,  which  placed  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  pojws  and  bishops,  had  never  entirely 
supplanted  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  influence  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
moreover,  elevated  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  youth 
and  formed  a  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
Luther's  doctrines  had,  accordingly,  been  firmly 
established  in  Hermannstadt  since  the  beginning  of 
the  third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had 
found  a  powerful  patron  in  Markus  Pempflinger,  the 
royal  judge.  About  the  same  time  the  new  teaching 
had  entered  Kronstadt,  but  there  it  was  Honter 
who  first  gave  it  definite  direction,  although  prima- 
rily he  influenced  it  chiefly  in  a  literary  way  by 
establishing  a  printing-press.  In  him  were  united  the 
two  chief  tendencies  of  the  time,  the  regeneration  of 
classical  literature  and  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 
He  proceeded  with  caution  in  introducing  the  new 
gospel,  nor  did  he  break  openly  with  the  established 
religion,  since  he  drew  his  material  from  Augustine 
and  looked  upon  the  Reformation  as  a  revival  of 
old  truths.  In  1542,  however,  he  boldly  avowed 
the  cause  of  Evangelicalism  in  his  Formula  reforma- 
tionis  eccleaicB  Coronensis  ac  Barcensis  totixis  irrovindcB, 
Thenceforth  the  Reformation  made  rapid  i)rogress. 
Jeremias  Jekel,  a  priest  of  Kronstadt,  married,  the 
mass  was  abolished,  and  the  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered in  both  kinds.  The  deputies  of  town 
and  country  assembled  for  a  final  decision  on  the 
reformation  of  the  Church,  and  shortly  afterward  a 
church  visitation  was  instituted  to  test  the  doc- 
trines of  the  clergy  and  to  remove  unworthy 
preachers  from  office.  In  1544  Honter  became 
preacher  in  Kronstadt,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
academy  of  the  city  was  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
the  Constitutw  scholoe  Coronensis,  which  he  had 
drafted  in  the  previous  year,  Valentin  Wagner,  a  dis- 
ciple from  Wittenberg,  being  its  first  president.  In 
1547  Honter  recast  his  Formula  reformationis  of  1543 
both  in  Latin  (Reformatio  ecclesiarum  Saxonicarum 
in  Trans»ilvania)  and  in  German  {Kirchenordnung 
aller  Deuischen  in  Siehenhurgen)  in  order  to  avoid 
dissension  and  to  introduce  uniform  ecclesiastical 
governance.  The  main  topics  discussed  were  the 
appointment  of  the  clergy,  Christian  doctrine,  office 
of  the  clergy,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  abuse  of 
private  mass,  connnunion  of  the  sick,  power  of 
absolution,  excommunication,  erection  of  schools, 
organization  of  relief  for  the  ]>oor,  care  of  orphans, 
marriage,  reformation  of  common  abuses,  annual 
visitations,  matins,  high  mass,  vespers,  and  cere- 
monies in  villages.  The  church  order  distinguishes 
itself  by  its  moderation,  and  n^veals  the  conserva- 
tive principle  of  the  Saxon  spirit. 

Honter  was  a  ])rolific  writer,  his  chief  works  being 
De  grammalica  libri  duo  (1.530  or  1531);  Rudimen- 
torum  cosmogrophicc  libri  duo  (Cracow,  1530);  Apo- 
logia reformationis  (1543);  Compendium  juris  civilis^ 
in  usum  civitatum  ac  sedium  Saxonicarum  collecium 
(1544);  and  Agemle  fiir  die  Seelsorgcr  urul  Kirchen- 
di^ner  in  Siebenbiirgen  (1547). 

(F.  TEUTSCHf.) 
Bibliography:  The  sources,  which  are  greatly  scattered, 
are  indicated  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  viii.  333.  Qmsult: 
G.  D.  Teutsrh,  Ueber  Hontcrua  und  Kronstadt  zu  seiner 
Zeit,  Herniannntadt,  187(>;  T.  Wolf,  Johann  Ilonterxu, 
KrunBtadt.   1894;    J.  HOchBinanQ,  Johannes   Honter,   der 


Reformator  SiebenbHroena,  Vienna.  1806;  O.  Netofiob^ 
Johannet  Honterua,  Kronstadt,  1898;  Hoeller.  CkriiUm 
Church,  iu.  214-215. 

HONTHEIM,  henfhaim,  JOHANH  HIKOLAUS 
VON:  Bishop  of  Treves;  b.  at  Treves  Jan.  27, 1701; 
d.  there  Sept.  2,  1790.  In  his  twelfth  year  his  uode 
procured  him  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  chapter  of 
St.  Simeon.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
from  1719  studied  theology  and  canon  law  in  his 
native  city,  at  Louvain,  and  at  Leyden.  In  1728 
he  became  priest  and  was  formally  admitted  into 
the  chapter  of  St.  Simeon  in  his  native  city,  at  the 
same  time  being  appointed  assessor  and  spiritual 
councilor  in  the  consistory,  and  in  1732  also  pro- 
fessor of  the  university.  In  1738  he  removed  to 
Coblenz,  but  returned  to  Treves  in  1747,  and  became 
dean  of  the  chapter  and  su£fragan  bishop  of  TievH 
in  the  following  year. 

Hontheim's  most  remarkable  literary  productun 
was    published    under    the    pseudonym   Justinus 
Febronius  entitled  Juatini  FdmnUi  Jesu  CkM  it 
statu  ecclesicB  et  legitima  potestate  Romam  pontifia* 
liber  aingularis  ad  reuniendoa  disaidenies  in  rdiquM 
Christianos  compositua  (1763,  ostensibly  at  Boulpgne, 
but  really  at  Frankfort).     The  views  it  exprwBes 
are  known  as  ''  Febronianism."    The  plan  and  pa^ 
pose  was  to  show  the  real  significance  of  papsl 
power,  its  abuses,  and  the  mischief  which  it  caused, 
and  to  urge  the  pope  to  drop  curialism  and  return 
to  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.    In  nioe 
chapters  the  following  system  is  evolved:  "Cbriit 
has  left  the  power  of  the  keys  to  the  whole  Church; 
for  its  execution  ministers  (clergy  and  prebites)  have 
been  chosen,  the  pope  being  the  first  among  them, 
but  subordinate  to  the  whole.    The  Church  has  no 
monarchical  constitution;  the  apostles  were  equal 
to  each  other,  Peter  having  only  a  primacy.  Otif 
the  whole  Church  possesses  infallibility.    The  pri- 
macy of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  not  derived  from 
Christ,  but  from  Peter  and  the  Chureh,  and  may 
therefore  be  transferred  to  another  see.    The  duty 
of  the  primacy  b  not  the  government  of  the  Chuichf 
but  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order;  the  pope 
has  no  power  of  decision  in  matters  of  faith,  as  be 
stands  under  a  general  council.    The  bishops  hate 
an  equal  power  from  Christ,  not  from  tl»  pope; 
they  are  necessary  members  of  the  general  synods, 
and  are  to  fill  all  offices,  a  pri\Tlege  which  at  a  com- 
paratively late  time  has  been  usurped  by  the  popes, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Church.    In  the  couwe  oi 
time  the  popes  seized  many  privileges  against  the 
canons,  especially  on  the  strength  of  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals.     The  conditions  at  the  time 
before  these  forged  laws  must  be  restored  by  oppo- 
sing the  papal  court  with  all  possible  means.    AV- 
though  Hontheim  did  not  develop  any  new  thoughts, 
he  so  systematized  and  presented  his  ideas  that  the 
book  had  great  influence  upon  ecclesiastical  politics 
in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  and  undoubtedly 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  Congress  of  Ems  (q.v.)  and 
the  new  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  the 
South  German  states  from  1818.     As  e^rly  as  1764 
Rome  prohibited  the  circulation  of  the  book,  but 
it  was  not  until  1778  that  Hontheim  was  requested 
to  recant.    He  did  so  after  his  numerous  relatives 
had   been  threatened   with  dismissal    from    their 
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political  ofGoea.  To  justify  and  explain  his  recanta- 
tion he  wrote  Ju$tini  Fei^<mU  .  .  .  Commenluriu^ 
in  mmiri  retraciatt^ncm  Pio  Vli,,  poniijici  jnaTiyfrn 
kalendis  novemhribns  177S  submi^am  (Frankfort, 
1781).  This  commentary  doe^  not  reveal  any  es- 
■ential  changes  of  hiis  former  views,  so  that  both  the 
elector  and  the  pope  were  disaatisfietl,  but  neither 
of  them  disturbed  the  author  as  bis  influence  had 
been  greatly  diminished  by  hli  humiliation.  Hont- 
heim  wrote  also  a  llistGria  TTemrenms  (3  vols., 
Augsburg,  1750) ;  Prodromus  historim  Tremrefms 
(2  vols.,  1767) ;  and  variouB  legal  dissertations  and 
spiritual  and  academical  addresses. 

(J.  F,  VON  SCHULTE,) 
BxBUO«RA?nY;    O.    MejefK    Febroniujt,    WeihhiMehi}/   Johinn 
Nic&lau9  von   Hontheim   und  Kin    Witdtrruf,   THhin^n, 
18S5;    F.  H,  EfiiUfrh,  /ik^j  (fer  verboUnen  BUcher,  ii.  770^ 
811.  940,  Bonn,  1885;   KL,  vl  270^281. 

HOOD,  EDWIW  PAXTOrf:  English  Congrega- 
ticmaiiiit;  b.  in  London  Oct.  24,  1820;  d.  in  Paris 
June  12,  1885.  He  received  only  a  meager  educa- 
tion,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  began  to  lecture  on 
peace  aiid  temperance,  and  in  1852  entered  the 
ministry  of  his  denominatioD,  He  held  pastorates 
at  North  Nibley,  Gloucestershine  (1852-57),  Offord 
Road,  laUngton  (1857-62),  Brighton  (1862-73), 
CaTeDdish  Street,  Manchester  (1873^-80),  and  Falcon 
Square,  Lrondon  (lSSO-85).  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Boyal  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
for  which  he  raised  large  funds.  In  addition  to 
editing  The  Edeelw  and  Congregational  Review ^  The 
Preacher*a  Lantemj  and  Th4^  Argonaut  for  several 
yeais,  he  wrote  many  books,  among  which  Bpeeial 
mention  may  be  made  of  The  Age  and  Its  ATchi- 
fceifl ;  Ten  Chapters  on  the  English  People  in  Relatian 
to  ike  Times  (London,  1850);  Self-Education  (1851); 
/oAfi  MiUmij  Po^ai  and  Poei  (1862);  Contm&n- 
mnwe  Argumenis  (1852) ;  Swedenborg :  A  Biography 
and  an  Expoeiiion  (1854);  An  EarneM  Ministry: 
Record  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  B.  Parsons  (1856) ; 
Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets  (1867);  The  WarU 
qf  Moral  arid  Heli^ious  Anecdote  (1870);  Thomas 
Sinneiff  his  Mind^  Life,  and  Opinians  (1874);  Isaac 
WoiiSf  his  Life  and  Writings,  his  Homes  and  Friends 
(1875);  Th&mas  Carlyle,  Philosophic  Thinker,  Theo- 
hgian,  Histmian,  and  Poet  (1875);  Robert  Raikes 
nf  Gloucester  (1880);  VigneUes  of  the  Great  Remval 
^Qm  EighieerUh  Century  (1880);  Christmas  Evans, 
the  Preacher  of  Wild  Wales  (1881);  Robert  Hail 
(1881);  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  Lifej  Time^,  BaUlefields 
and  Contemporaries  (1882) ;  The  Throne  of  Eloquence: 
Greai  Preachers  Ancient  and  Modern  (1885);  and 
ikg  Vomiion  of  the  Preacher  (1886). 
BiBUOOUki''srr;  G,  H,  Giddings,  E.  P,  ffood,  P4xi  and 
,  LoDclon,  1SS7. 


HOOD,  JAMES  WALKER:  African  Methodist 
flpiscopal  bishop;  b,  in  Kennett  Township,  Pa., 
May  30,  183 L  He  received  but  a  meager  education 
in  school,  entered  the  ministry  in  1858 ,  and  was 
made  a  dea(x>n  in  1860  and  ordained  elder  in  1862. 
In  1860  he  was  sent  by  the  New  England  Conference 
to  Nova  Scotia  aa  a  missionary  among  the  negroes 
in  that  province,  and  remained  three  years.  After 
A  brief  service  in  Bridgeport,  Conn»^  in  1863  ^  be  was 
sent  as  the  first  negro  missionary  t^  the  North 
C^^fiuolina  freedmen,  being  stationed  within  the  lines 


of  the  Union  Army,  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  North  Carolina  in  1808,  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction  from 
that  year  until  187  L  In  the  following  year  he  w^aa 
elected  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  now  senior  bbhop  of  his  denomina- 
tion. He  haa  written  The  Negro  in  the  American 
Pvdpii  (Raleigh,  N.  C,  1884);  One  Humlred  Years 
of  the  Methodic  Episcopal  Zion  Church  (New  York, 
1895);  and  The  Plan  of  the  Apocalypse  (York,  Pa., 
1900), 

HOOGHT,  EVERARDUS  VAN  DER:  Dutch  Bib- 
lical critic  and  Orientalist;  b.  after  1650;  d,  at 
Nieuwendam  (2  m.  n.e.  of  Amsterdam),  Holland, 
in  July,  1716.  He  studied  theology  at  Amsterdam, 
became  minister  at  Marken,  North  Holland,  in  1669, 
and  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Nienwendam 
in  16J50.  During  his  long  ministry  here  he  devoted 
himself  largely  to  linguistic  and  Biblical  studies. 
He  published  several  grammatical  works,  a  Greek- 
Latin  lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  and  edited 
the  Hebrew  Bible  (Amsterdam,  1705),  It  is  for 
this  last  work  that  he  is  remembered.  His  text 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  and  widely  used. 
Bib  u  DORA  pry:    E,  Riubm,  EijUeitune  in  das  A,  T,,  pp.  471 

«iq.<  HaJlo,  1890. 

HOOGSTRATEH,  hdg'stra-ten  (HOCHSTRATIH), 
JAKOB  VAH:  Inquisitor;  b.  at  Hoogstraten  (20 
m.  n-e.  of  Antwerp),  Belgium,  1454;  d,  at  Cologne 
Jan.  21,  1527*  He  studicti  at  the  universities  of 
Louvain  (M.A.,  1485)  and  Cologne  (Th.D.,  1506), 
entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1485^  and  in  1607 
became  prior  of  the  order  at  Cologne  and  professor 
of  theology  at  the  univ^eraity.  In  1508  he  was  nttade 
inquisitor  of  the  provinces  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  and 
Treves.  He  is  known  for  his  opposition  to  Luther, 
Erasmus,  and  other  humanists,  and  particularly  for 
the  part  be  took  against  joliann  Reuchlin  (q,v.) 
in  a  controversy  over  the  Jewish  books.  In  1513 
he  summoned  Reuchlin  to  appear  before  him  at 
Mainz,  thus  transcending  his  authority,  as  Reuchlin 
was  a  citizen  of  another  state.  In  the  end  he  lost 
his  case  and  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceed- 
ings. An  appeal  to  Leo  X»  was  unavailing, 
as  the  poi>e,  though  in  sympathy  with  Hoogstraten, 
was  unwilling  to  offend  the  humanists.  This  con- 
troversy was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Epistolat 
obscurorum  mrorum  (q.v.),  Hoogstraten's  works 
appeared  at  Cologne  in  1526. 

BiauocjHAPtfT:  F.  W.  H.  Oamnsm,  De  Jacvbi  HacfatraH 
HUt  Hi  inripiUt,  Boud,  1S69;  Meiu»r,  in  ZeitMchrift  far  IV i^- 
temrMji  und  Kunst,  i  (IS44).  286-205;  KL.  yI  1158- 
1166;  find  ^ee  Hsxichlik,  J obann,  and  tlbaUtflmttirv  tb«Te, 

HOOK,  WALTER  FARQUHAR:  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester; b.  in  London  Mar.  13,  1798;  d.  at  Chiches- 
ter Oct.  20,  1875,  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
College  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A,,  1821; 
M,A,,  1824;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1837),  He  took  orders 
in  1821  and  spent  the  next  four  years  as  curate  to 
his  father  at  Whippingham,  Isle  of  Wight,  In  1825 
he  was  appointed  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Moseley, 
near  Birmingham,  and  in  1827  also  to  the  lectureship 
of  St,  Phihp's,  Birmingham.  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
pointed vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry,  where  he 
remained  till  1837,  when  he  became  vicar  of  Leeds. 
in  the  mean  time  he  had  become  a  royal  chaplain, 
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and  in  1838  he  preached  before  Queen  Victoria  the 
memorable  sermon,  Hear  the  Churchy  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church 
trace  their  succession  back  to  the  apostles.  During 
an  incumbency  of  twenty  years  at  Leeds  he  rebuilt 
the  parish  church  at  a  cost  of  £28,000,  erected 
twenty-one  new  churches,  twenty-three  parsonages, 
and  about  thirty  schools,  and  transformed  the  city 
from  a  stronghold  of  dissent  into  a  stronghold 
of  the  Church.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
Chichester.  He  was  a  prominent  exponent  of  High- 
church  principles,  and  was  subjected  to  considerable 
persecution  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  the 
Tractarians.  His  more  important  works  are:  The 
Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry  (London,  1832) ; 
Hear  the  Church  (1838),  a  sermon  of  which  over 
100,000  copies  were  sold;  A  Church  Dictionary 
(1842;  14th  rev.  ed.,  1887);  An  Ecclesiastical  Biog- 
raphy (8  vols.,  1845-52);  On  the  Means  of  Ren- 
dering More  Efjiicierd  the  Education  of  the  People 
(1846);  and  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
(12  vols.,  1860-76).  Many  of  his  sermons  were 
edited  by  his  son,  Walter  Hook,  under  the  title  The 
Church  and  Its  Ordinances  (2  vols.,  1876). 
Biblioobapht:    W.   R.   W.   Stephens,   Life  and  Lettera  qf 

Walter  Farquhar  Hook,    2  voIb.,   London,    1878;     DNB, 

xxrii.  276-278. 

HOOKER,  RICHARD:  The  classic  writer  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  ecclesiastical  polity;  b.  at 
Heavitur  (a  suburb  of  Exeter),  Devon- 
Life,  shire,  about  1553;  d.  at  Bishopsboume 
(4  m.  s.e.  of  Canterbury),  Kent,  Nov.  2, 
1600.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents  and  was 
helped  to  a  university  education  at  Oxford  (Corpus 
Chribti  College;  B.A.,  1574;  M.A.  and  fellow,  1577) 
by  an  uncle  and  the  latter's  friend.  Bishop  Jewel. 
He  acted  as  tutor  at  his  university,  in  1579  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  Hebrew  lecture,  and  in  1581 
took  orders.  In  his  marriage,  which  occurred  about 
this  time,  he  was,  according  to  Walton,  most  un- 
fortunate. He  was  appointed  to  the  living  of 
Drayton-Bcauchamp,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  1584, 
and  the  following  year,  at  the  rcconimcndation  of 
Archbishop  Sandys,  to  \\hosc  son  he  had  acted  as 
tutor  at  Oxford,  master  of  the  Temple,  London; 
he  sliared  the  pulpit  here  with  Walter  Travers,  and 
opposed  the  latter's  strenuous  Puritanism.  In  ir>91 
he  was  presented  to  Boscombe,  Wiltshire,  and  given 
a  minor  prebend  of  Salisbury.  In  1505  he  \vas 
transferred  to  the  better  living  of  Bishopsboume. 

Hooker  was  a  tedious  preacher;  his  manner  was 
embarrassed,  his  sentences  prolix  and  involved. 
Walton  describes  him  as  "  of  a  mean  stature  and 
stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly  in  the  thoughts  of  his 
soul,  his  body  worn  out,  not  \\ith  age,  but  study 
and  holy  mortifications." 

Hooker's  great  reputation  rests  upon  his  work 

Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.     It  consists  of 

eight  books,  four  of  which  were  written 

The  Ec-     in  Boscombe,  and  published  in  London 

clesiastical  in   1594,  the  fifth  in  1597.     The  last 

Polity.       three  books  have  an  interesting  history, 

which  is  given  in  full  by  Keble  (pp. 

xii.-xxv.).    Hooker's  widow  was  accused  of  having 

burned  the  manuscript;    whether  justly  or  not,  it 

was  irrecoverably  gone.    The  rough  drafts,  however, 


were  preserved.    The  sixth  and  eighth  books  were 
published  in  1648,  and  the  seventh  in  16G2.    Of 
these  the  sixth,  according  to  Keble,  is  probably  not 
genuine.    The  other  two  contain  the  substance  of 
what  Hooker  wrote.   The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  seems  to  have  been  an  attack 
of  Travers  upon  Hooker  for  extending  salvation  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
Calvinism.    With  Jewel's  Apology  and  Foxe's  Book 
of  Martyrs  it  is  the  most  important  original  contri- 
bution to  English  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  first  great  ecclesiasticBl 
work  written  in  English.    Its  style  has  been  highly 
praised.     Written  in  a  temperate  spirit,  and  with 
vigor  of  thought,  it  is  free  from  the  multitudinous 
and   often  unsifted  quotations  which  deface  the 
pages  of    most  of   the  theological  works  of  tlie 
IMjriod. 

The  contents  are  rather  more  philosophical  than 
theological,  and  the  work  is  more  valuable  for  its 
broad  and  fundamental  principles  than  for  exactnes 
of  definition  or  clearness  of  argument.   It  is  in  effect 
an  answer  to  Puritanism,  which  had  been  bitterly 
attacking  the  episcopal  system  for  a  generation. 
Conceived  in  an  admirable  temper,  and  free  from 
the  heat  and  vituperation  which  characterised  the 
controversial  writings  of  the  period,  it  makes  no 
attempt  to  discredit  the  Presbyterian  system.  Its 
object  is  to  assert  the  right  of  a  broad  liberty  on 
the  basis  of  Scripture  and  reason.    Hooker  expressly 
denies  that  the  practise  of  the  apostles  is  a  rule  to  be 
invariably  followed,  and  asserts  that  a  change  of 
circumstances  warrants  a  departure  from  the  gov- 
ernmental policy  and  discipline  of  the  early  Church 
He  seeks  to  prove  that  things  not  eomnianded  in 
Scripture  may  still  be  lawful,  and  he  does  it  by 
appealing  to  the  practise  of  the  Puritans  themselves 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  wafer  which  they  used  in 
common  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  etc.).    The 
assertion  of  this  fundamental  prerogative  of  reason 
is  one  of  the  most  vahiahle  contributions  of  thevork- 
Hooker  has  been  claimed  as  a  champion  of  th? 
Hi^h- Anglican  doctrine  of  episcopacy,  and,  liardlv 
l(iss  confidently,  by  the  other  side  as  the  advocate 
of  the  view  that  church  government  is  a  matter  o. 
expediency.     Isolated  expressions  can  be  found  '\^ 
favor  of  both,   as  even   Keble  qualifiedly  admits 
(p.  xxxviii.).     But  neither  view  is  true.    Hooker 
holds  a  position  intermediate  between  the  Anglican 
school  of  the  Reformers,  Archbishop  Grindal  id. 
1.583)   and   most   of  Elizabeth's  bishops,  and  the 
school  which  grew  up  in  the  contest  with  Puritan- 
ism, and  had  its  extreme  representative  in  Arcb- 
l)ishop  Laud  (d.  1645).     Had  he  been  more  exact 
in  his  definitions,  it  might  be  possible  to  pbce  him 
more  confidently  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.    As 
it  is,  he  stands  as  the  representative  of  toleration 
in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the  advocate 
of  the  claims  of  reason  against  that  narrow  Scriptur- 
al ism  which  assumes  to  tolerate  nothing  which  the 
Scriptures  do  not  expressly  command. 

Besides  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity y  several  of  Hook- 
er's sermons  have  been  preserved.  The  first  collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  that  of  J.  Gauden  (2  parts, 
London,  1662).  The  best  is  by  J.  Keble  (3  vols., 
Oxford,   1836),  corrected   and    revised    by   R.   \V. 
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Church  and  F.  Paget  (Oxford,  1888);  it  contams 
the  life  of  Hooker  by  Izaak  Walton,  first  published 
in  1665  to  correct  errors  in  a  life  by  Gauden  in  his 
edition  of  Hooker's  works.  D.  S.  Schaff. 

Bxbliogbapht:  Since  Walton  wrote  almost  nothing  new 
has  been  discovered.  A  "  suggestive  essay  "  is  prefixed 
by  Dean  Church  to  his  edition  of  the  EceUHawtieal  Polity, 
Oxford,  1876.  Consult:  F.  D.  Maurice,  Modem  PhiloBo- 
phy,  London,  1862;  J.  Hunt,  Relioiout  Tfumghi  in  Eng- 
land, i  56-70,  ib.  1871;  Mcutera  in  EngliBh  Theology,  ed. 
A.  Barry,  pp.  1-60,  ib.  1877;  W.  H.  Frere.  The  English 
Church  .  .  .  {1668-1626),  p.  182  et  passim,  ib.  1904. 

HOOKER,  THOMAS:  Founder  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut;  b.  at  Markfield  (10  m.  n.w.  of  Leices- 
ter), Leicestershire,  probably  July  7,  1586;  d.  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  July  7,  1647.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  became  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, and  about  1620  received  the  living  of  Esher, 
Surrey.  He  held  this  position  for  six  years,  when  he 
accepted  a  lectureship,  or  post  as  supplementary 
Puritan  preacher,  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  but  though 
orthodox  in  doctrine,  his  Puritanical  objections  to 
Anglican  ritual  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Laud. 
In  1629  he  appeared  before  the  archbishop,  but  pro- 
ceedings were  stayed  for  the  time,  and  Hooker 
opened  a  school  at  Little  Baddow,  Essex,  with  John 
Eliot  as  his  assistant.  Renewed  complaints  of  his 
Puritanism  in  the  following  year,  however,  caused 
him  to  leave  England  for  Holland,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  preaching  successively  at  Am- 
sterdam, Delft,  and  Rotterdam.  In  1633  he  S8.iled 
for  America  with  John  Cotton,  and  arrived  at 
Boston  Sept.  4.  On  Oct.  11  he  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  first  church  at  Newtowne  (now  Cambridge), 
and  became  a  freeman  on  May  14  of  the  following 
year.    His  influence  increased  rapidly,  and  in  Oct., 

1635,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  Roger 
Williams.  The  rivalry  between  Newtowne  and 
Boston,  as  well  as  between  their  pastors,  however, 
caused  Hooker,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  congregation  and  accessions  from  the  churches 
of  Dorchester  and  Watertown,  to  remove  to  the 
Connecticut  valley,  where  Hartford  was  founded  in 

1636.  In  the  following  year  he  was  one  of  the 
moderators  of  the  Cambridge  synod  which  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Anne  Hutchinson  (see 
Antinomianibm  and  Antinomian  Controver- 
BIC8,  II.  2),  and  in  1639  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he 
advocated  a  confederation  of  the  New  England 
colonies  for  mutual  protection  against  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Indians.  This  proposal  resulted  in 
the  organization,  four  years  later,  of  the  '^  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,"  the  earliest  system  of 
federal  government  in  America.  In  1642  he  was 
invited  by  the  Parliamentary  Independents  to  be 
A  delegate  with  John  Cotton  and  John  Davenport 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  but  declined. 

Hooker  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  principal  works 
being  as  follows:  The  SouVs  Preparation  for  Christ 
(London,  1632);  An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
Religion  (1640);  A  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church 
Dudpline  (1648),  an  anti-Presbyterian  apology 
which  had  much  influence  in  the  development  of 
American  Congregationalism;  The  Application  of 
Redemption  (1656);  and  The  Poor  Doubting  Chris- 
Han  Draion  to  Christ  (1684). 


Bibuoobapht:  A  selection  of  Hooker's  works  and  a  Memoir 
were  published  by  a  descendant,  E.  W.  Hooker,  Boston, 
1849.  Sources  for  a  life  are  in  Cotton  Mather's  Magno- 
lia, vol.  iiL,  London,  1702;  B.  Trumbull.  Complete  Hi^" 
tory  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  1818.  Consult:  W.  B. 
Sprague,  Annate  of  the  American  Pulpit,  i.  80-37,  New 
York,  1809;  Johne  Hopkine  Univereity  Studiee,  vol.  vii, 
Baltimore,  1889;  O.  L.  Walker,  Thomae  Hooker,  Preacher, 
Founder,  Democrat,  New  York.  1891;  W.  Walker,  Creede 
and  Platforme  of  Congregationaliem,  pp.  137-148  et  pas- 
sim, ib.  1893;  idem,  in  American  Church  Hietory  Seriee, 
vol.  iii.  passim,  ib.  1894;  idem.  New  England  Leadere* 
passim,  ib.  1901;  A.  E.  Dunning,  Congregationaliete  in 
America,  pp.  120-150,  ib.  1894;  L.  W.  Bacon,  The  Con- 
gregationaliete, pp.  61,  92,  ib.  1904. 

HOON ACKER,  ALBIN  AUGUST  VAN:  Belgian 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Bruges  Nov.  19,  1857.  He 
was  educated  at  the  episcopal  college  and  seminary 
of  his  native  city  and  at  the  University  of  Louvain 
(1880-86;  D.D.,  1886),  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1880.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was 
subdirector  of  the  College  du  Saint-Esprit  at  Lou- 
vain, and  in  1889  was  appointed  professor  of  Old 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Louvain, 
where  he  has  been  professor  of  moral  theology  since 
1894.  He  has  written  NouveUes  Hudes  sur  hx  res- 
tauration  juive  aprksVexUe  de  Babylone  (Paris,  1896). 

HOOP  SCHEFFER,  JACOB  GYSBERT  DE.    See 

SCHEFFER. 

HOOPER,  JOHN:  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Worcester;  b.  in  Somersetshire  toward  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  d.  at  the  stake  in  Gloucester 
Feb.  9,  1555.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  (B.A., 
1519)  and  entered  the  Cistercian  order.  A  diligent 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  Zwingli 
and  Bullinger  on  the  Pauline  Epbtles  convinced 
him  of  the  errors  of  the  papal  Church,  and  made 
him  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Reformation.  When, 
in  1539,  the  Six  Articles  (q.v.)  were  enforced  he 
retired  to  the  Continent.  He  married  in  Basel  in 
1546,  and  in  1547  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  stayed 
two  years,  becoming  intimate  with  Bullinger,  and 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  Butzer  con- 
cerning the  sacraments. 

In  1549  Hooper  returned  to  England,  identified 
himself  with  the  radical  wing  of  the  Reformers,  and 
immediately  threw  himself  into  an  arduous  activity, 
preaching  at  least  once  every  day,  and  with  great 
power.  He  was  several  times  rebuked  by  Cranmer 
and  the  (Council  for  his  impetuous  speech.  During 
Lent,  1550,  he  preached  before  Edward  VI.  once 
every  week,  and  soon  after  was  nominated  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester.  But  unexpected  impediments 
interfered  with  his  acceptance.  Hooper  had  fully 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  continental  Reformation. 
He  had  a  strong  aversion  to  clerical  vestments, 
which  he  described  as  Aaronical  and  superstitious, 
and  absolutely  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  consecra- 
tion, in  which  the  candidate  had  to  swear  by  the 
saints.  The  king  removed  the  latter  obstacle  by 
erasing  with  his  own  hand  the  obnoxious  clause. 
The  former  gave  more  trouble.  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
both  attempted  to  relieve  Hooper's  mind  of  its 
scruples.  But  the  controversy  became  so  heated, 
and  Hooper  was  so  denunciatory  from  the  pulpit 
against  those  who  used  vestments,  that  he  was  sent 
to  the  Fleet.  Butzer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  subject  by  both  parties,  and  recom- 
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mended  Hooper  to  siibmit*  Following  their  advice, 
he  was  consecrated  Mar.  8,  155L  It  was  prescribed 
that  be  ehauLd  wear  the  vestments  on  public  occa- 
sions, but  at  other  times  might  use  his  o^^Ti  di^ 
cretion.  In  the  administration  of  his  episcopal  office 
Hooper  was  m  indefaligable  in  preaching  and  iriaita- 
tion  as  to  call  forth  the  friendly  council  of  BuUinger 
and  other  friends  to  practiBe  a  prudent  moderation. 
In  1552  be  was  appointed  bbhop  of  Worcester  in 

Hooper  and  John  Rogers  were  the  first  to  be  cited 
under  Mary.  On  Aug.  29 1  1533,  the  former  was 
tbrown  into  priion,  where  he  received  harsh  treat- 
ment, and  contracted  Bciatica,  He  complaiaed  that 
he  was  used  "  worse  and  more  vilely  than  the  veriest 
ilave."  In  Jan.,  1555,  he  was  condemned  on  three 
charges — for  maintaining  the  lawfulness  of  clerical 
marriage,  for  defending  divorce,  and  for  denying 
transubfitantiatton.  He  called  the  mass  ^*  the  iaiq* 
uity  of  the  devil."  He  was  sentenced  to  die  at  the 
stake  in  Gloucester,  and  met  his  death  firmly  and 
cheerfully.  To  a  friend  bewailing  his  lot  he  replied 
in  the  oft-quoted  words^  '*  Death  is  bitter,  and  life 
is  Bweet,  but  alaal  consider  that  death  to  come  is 
more  bitter,  and  life  to  come  is  more  sweet,"  In 
another  conversation'  he  said,  *'  I  am  well,  thank 
God;  and  death  to  me  for  Christ ^s  eake  is  welcome." 
His  execution  was  witnessed  by  a  throng  of  people. 
The  martyr  was  forbidden  to  address  the  crowd. 
A  real  or  pretended  pardon  being  promised  if  he 
would  recant,  he  spumed  it,  saying,  *'  If  you  love 
my  Boul,  away  with  it."  According  to  Canon  Perry 
{DNB,  xsvii,  305)  the  lower  end  of  the  stake  to 
which  Hooper  was  bound  has  been  dug  up. 

D.  S.  SCHAFF, 

BtBUOGRAPaT:  Hooper'i  works  b&va  been  edited  witb  & 
bioA^phy  by  C.  Qirr  ttnd  R.  C.  Nevinma  for  the  Tark^r 
Society,  2  vols,,  CambrJdee,  1S43-52;  by  thp  llf^Ugioufl 
Tr^et  Jfiociety  jn  one  vqluine,  London.  1S30:  and  anather 
edp  in  2  voh„  Oxford,  1855.  Tha  mora  ijni>urtant  arv 
A  Brief  and  Ctear  Con/Bxman  of  the  CArwfiaR  FaWu  London, 
1551;  A  Declaration  of  Chritt  arid  11  is  Oj^ce,  Zurich,  1547; 
,4  Det^larittion  af  the  Ten  Commatidmentn,  I^Qudon,  154S^; 
Seven  Strm&TiM  on  Jonahs  iHitii  An  An^vcr  to  Himkap  (Jar- 
diner^  beina  a  Det^rliun  of  the  Dn-il'a  <^i*p/i Mtdri^  u^htreuith 
he  rohbat  the  uril earned  people  of  the  true  hetief  in  th^  moat 
bltMBed  Sacramtnt  of  the  Ali^r,  Zunvh,  1547;  and  the  itrtit. 
tif  Enaiand  and  tKc  Church  of  Enuland, 

On  hi»  lifui  eantiult;  J,  Htrype,  Kcritiii^ttUral  MeTr^rial** 
3  vuli..  Loncli^n,  l!<21;  A.h  SWaoii.  A  thenar  tJfrfjnienjstn,  vd. 
1\  Bliss,  L.  221,  ib.  Ifll3;  J,  BtciujElitun,  The  Pen,  the  Poim, 
owi  the  Pulpit,  ib.  18SS;  J.  C.  RyJc^  Ifi^hopa  ami  Chrgjf  of 
Other  Bn^iit,  ih.  I8(JS;  idenn,  Jiihn  litfoper;  hiw  7'imfit,  Life. 
Death  and  Opinions,  ib.  iHCtB;  3.  R.  CtLirdiicr.  Students" 
Kiat.  of  Enaland.  pp,  417-434,  ib.  1895;  J.  (Inirdnpr.  The 
Enf/liah  Churrh  in  the  t&th  Century,  piumim^  ib,  1903  fquile 
full);  f^NB.  sjcvii,  304-30fS,  A  minute  account  lit  givpn 
by  Fose  in  kiti  Buok  of  Mariu^s. 

HOORKBEEE,  horn'bik,  JOHANNES:  Profei^sor 
of  theology  iu  Utrecht  and  Loydon;  b.  at  Iliiiirlom 
Nov.  4,  1617;  d.  at  Leyden  Sept.  1,  IGQC.  He 
studied  at  Ley<len  and  Utrecht,  m  IGiiO  been  me 
preacher  in  Milhlheim-on-tbe-Rhinej  in  Hj4  1  pro- 
fessor of  tlieolo^  in  Utrecht^  mid  in  l(i45  also 
preacher.  In  1Q54  he  removed  to  Lcydcih  where 
he  became  the  chief  oi>iioiteot  of  hi±i  ctvllrafi^nrs 
Cocoein^i  and  Hmdimua.  He  reprcdentfi  the  type  of 
an  orthodox  theologian  of  the  NetherlaiRl^,  com-  , 
bin  in  g  with  the  scholastic  methml  the  mrij^t  immest 
zeal  for  a  UJe  of  practical  piety.    Ho  wrote  Socinioi^ 


nismux  confaUttus  (3  vols,,  Utrecht,  1650-6-1) ;  Summa 
coniToimrsiarum  religioniB;  cum  infidelibus  (GtntiU- 
buSf  JudmSt  Muhammedani9)j  hiFrtticui  (PapisfUr 
AnabaplislUj  Enihunastis  ei  LxbertiniM^  SocimaniM)f 
schisnmticis  {Rmnomtranlibus,  Luikerani$f  Bromne^ 
nvstis^  OrtEcia)  (1653);  IviMUutiones  iheolopaw  a 
ap£imt»  auctar^uA  tu^fmnnattB  (1653);  De  obmrmndo 
a  Chnstianis  prtBeepto  Di€<dogi  gimrto  (Leyden^ 
1659),  directed  against  the  abolition  of  tl^  fourth 
commandment  aa  advocated  by  Cocceius;  Theologia 
pracii£a  (1663);  DisaertattQ  de  conaociaiione  evan- 
gelica  Eefi^mK^orum  ei  Augusian&  confe^ionu^  «tw 
de  eaUoquiQ  Caamlano  (^natcrdaoip  1663). 

(E.  F-  Karl  MCllhe.) 

BiBLtOdRAf  nr:  P.  Bsyle.  Bidvmmvt  BUtBrical  and  Cr^ad, 
lli.  4S3^-4M,  Laadon,  1736;  A.  J.  nn  d«r  Am,  Bi^ari^pkitA 
WoordsTiboek  dw  N^gdertandtJi^  ^iL  2,  pp.  1230  Hiq.,  fi■l^ 
hm^  1852  iqq.  («ititAici»  full  li«t  of  liierm^tun). 

HOPE:  The  expectatioD  of  joy  and  welfare  in  tJie 
future.    Although  retijuisite  as  a  defenae  against  the 
ilia  of  hfe,  it  is  invariably  associated  in  the  natur&l 
man  with  doubt  and  fear^  sinoe  it  is  dkeeted  towanl 
transitory  objects  and  h  exposed  to  disappointiDeat. 
Only  in  revelation  is  it  free  from  desire  and  faaey, 
and  made  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.   Hop 
h  a  basal  component  of  godly  life,  and  is  presuppoad 
in  faith,  so  tliat  hope  is  faith  directed  towsid  tli 
future.    The  faith  of  the  Old  TeatAment  was  thai 
God  would  glorify  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  throufi 
Israel  (Isa.  jocv,  6^7),  and  all  that  faith  possessei 
in  the  present  world  m  defined  as  "  a  ahadov  d 
good  things  to  come  "  (Heb*  x.  1)-     Sboe  beEef 
itself  becomes  hope  in  the  glonfication  of  the  bo^* 
the  congregation  of  Christy  and  the  worM^  it  ii 
based  primarily  on  the  redurrection  of  Cbiiat^  md 
Jesus  is  accordingly  termed  **  hope  "  (Col  I  27; 
I  Tim.  i.  1),  while  Christianity »  subjectively  coo- 
side  red,  may  be  called  hope  {1  Pet.  iii.  lo)*  Tb* 
exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  priesthood  after  the  otA^ 
of  Melchizedec  ushered  in  a  better  hope  ih&a  <sm 
exist  in  the  Old  Testament  (Heb.  vii.  19),  and  tl* 
hope  of  the  New  Testament  is  summed  up  in  the 
faithful  expectation  of  tbe  second  coming  of  tbe 
glorified  Christ. 

This  co»(M*pt  of  hope  implies  that  those  without 
Christ  have  no  hope  (Eph.  ii.  l^)  and  that  it  isbj 
nature  a  quahty  which  brinf;^  no  reproach  with  il 
(Rom.  V.  6).     Nor  is  it  something  adventitious  t^j 
faith,  but  hope  is  faith,  and  faith  "'  is  the  substsim 
of  things  hoped  for  "  (lleb.  xi*  1),  while  love  is  liil 
to  "  hor^e  nil  things  ''  (I  Cor.  xiiL  7).    Thus  faith, 
love,  and  hope  are  closely  associated  as  proofs  of 
Christian  life  (L  Thess.  i.  3,  v.  8),  and  they  remain 
after  all  gifts  are  withdrawn  (I  Cor.  xiii.  13).    Surh 
hope  is  not  diminished  by  tribubation,  but»  on  tbe 
contrary,  is  strengthened  by  it  (Rom,  v,  ^4),  ai\d 
it  ist  accordingly  J  termed  a  helmet  (I  Tbesa,  v,  S). 
Since  hope  is  laid  up  in  Heaven  (Col.  i.  5),  it  is  a 
potent  incentive  to  holiness,  especially  of  the  body 
(Col  iii,  1-2;    I  John  iii.  3), 

(Carl  von  BucHRUCKERt-) 

Bihlioorapbt:  H.  SchulCi.  O.  T  TheiftoQjf.  t.  325,  ii  3eS- 
3tJ9*  E^UnburRli.  1802;  W.  Beyschla*?.  A\  T,  Thevhvp.  i 
254,  M2.  ib.  1S06;  H.  J.  HultxmA.nn.  /.^rbtifh  der  nm- 
tentiimefUli^hen  TAeofufli*.  u.  162-1^,  305-30ii,  310-311, 
FrciiTurK,  isef  r  G.  B.  Bt«v*ti3,  Theoi^i/  of  .V.  T..  pp. 
SLU  5^U  New  York.  1809:  B.  WeL^  I^hrburh  der  bdtli- 
achen  TheotoQie  de*  JV.  T.,  i§  50;  62,  ©6,  101,  108.  126,  li7. 
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•%>   L   279,   303-313,   iL   2B7-313,    Naw  York,    1D03-04: 
DC6,  I  T47-74S, 

hSpITAL,  MICHEL  DE  L\    See  L'HdpiTAL. 

HOPKEHS,  ALBERT:  AmcncaR  Congregationnl- 
ift,  brother  of  Mark  Hopkini  t^-v*)^  b.  at  Stock- 
biridge,  Mass.,  July  14,  1807  j  d,  at  Williamatown, 
Mass.,  May  24 ^  1872.  He  was  graduated  from 
WiDiamfl  in  1826,  was  elected  &  tutor  there  in  1827^ 
and  professor  of  m»theinatica  and  natural  seienae 
in  1829,  and  retained  his  profeasorahip  till  his  de^lh. 
lo  1S3S  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  he  waa  stated  supply  to  cburchea 
in  and  around  Williamstown.  He  waa  a  correapond- 
ing  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  LondaUi  and  con- 
tributed to  ita  transactions.  He  ia  known  chiefly 
as  an  astronomer.  By  his  diacoveries  in  this  field 
he  aided  in  eetabUshiog  a  high  reputation  for  Amer- 
iotm  acientistg. 

BTBLMXfRAPirr:    A.  0.  fiewali,  £Afe  ef  Praf,  AJhwi  HopHnM, 
New  York,  I87t, 

HOPKmS,  MARK;  Congregation alist;  b.  at 
Stockbridge,  Ua^s.,  Feb,  4,  1802;  d.  at  Williami- 
town,  Biaas.,  June  17,  1SS7.  He  waa  educated  at 
Williams  C^aUege  (E.A,,  1824),  where  be  waa  a  tutor 
in  1825-27;  he  then  studied  medicine  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Berkshire  Medical  School  in  1829. 
He  engmged  in  practise  in  New  York  City,  but  in 
1S30  aeoeptad  the  profeasorghip  of  moral  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  in  Williams  College,  a  position  which 
be  held  six  years  (1830-36).  In  1836  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  same  college,  and  for  thirty-six 
years  (1836-72)  he  exercised  the  duties  of  that 
office.  In  1872  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and 
from  that  year  until  hm  death  was  profeflsor  of 
intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  He  was  also 
pastor  of  the  college  church  from  1836  to  1883,  and 
in  1857  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  His  fame 
as  teacher,  preacher,  and  philosopher  was  almost 
world-wide.  President  Garfield's  remark  expresses 
his  significance:  "A  log  cabtn  in  Ohio,  with  a 
wooden  bench  in  it,  Mark  Ropkini  on  one  end  and 
I  on  the  other,  would  be  college  enough  for  me," 
He  wrote  Emdences  of  ChriMi<j^mty  (Boston,  1846); 
MiBceUan/Btms  Etiays  and  DiBcminti  (1847);  Lec- 
tur§9  on  Moral  Snence  (1862);  Bacmkureaie  Ser- 
mana  and  Oceasional  Discourses  (lSd3);  The  Law 
qf  Love^  and  Love  as  a  Law  (a  friendly  controversy 
with  President  James  McCosh;  New  York,  1869); 
An  Ot^ine  Stud^  of  Man  (1873);  Strength  and 
Beauiy  (1874);  and  The  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man 
(18S3). 

HOPKINSp  SAMUEL:    New  England  theologian; 
b.  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  17,  1721;  d.  in  New- 
port, R,  I.,  Dec.  20,   1803.     He  was 
Ministry     graduated  at  Yale  in  1741,  and  the 
at  Great     same  year  began  his  theological  studies, 
Baitington«  under  the  (^re  and  in  the  family  of 
President  Edwards,  then  of  Northamp* 
ton,  Mass.     He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational   Church    in   Great    Harrington,    Mass., 
Dec.   28,   1743.     The  church   then  had  only  Eve 
members,    but    116    joined    it    during    his    pas- 
torate.    After  a   ministry   of   twenty-five  years  ^ 


he  wa3  dismissed  Jan.  IS,  1760.  His  minwtry 
was  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  French  and 
Indian  war^^  which  compelled  him  to  fiee  with  his 
family  to  other  towns  for  safety.  He  preached  often 
to  the  Housatonic  Indians  in  his  neighborhood.  He 
remained  intimate  with  President  Edwards,  and 
was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  man  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  Edwarda.  He  also  held  fre- 
quent and  fraternal  intercourse  with  Joseph  Bellamy 
(q.v.),  of  Bethlehem,  Conn. 

Hopkins  was  installBd  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Apr,  11,  1770, 

and  continueii  in  this  pastorate  thirty* 

Minls^     three  years.    As  the  French  and  Indian 

at  wars  had  interfered  with  his  parochial 

Newport,    success  in   Great  Barrington,   so  the 

Opposition  l^volutionary  War  interfered  with  it 

to  Slavery,  in  Newport,    The  town  was  captured 

by  the  British  in  177d|  and  remained  in 
their  posseasion  more  than  three  years.  During 
these  years  the  church  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  impover- 
ished! the  church  edifice  was  nearly  ruined,  and  be 
himself  w^as  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  other  towns. 
On  returning  to  Newport  in  1780  he  resumed  a  work 
which  had  already  exposed  him  to  severe  persecu- 
tion. Newport  had  been  a  principal  slave- mart  of 
North  America.  As  early  as  1770  Hopkins  began 
to  preach  agatnst  the  slave  system.  He  afterward 
published  numerous  ^says  against  it  in  the  news* 
papers  of  Newport,  Providence,  Boston,  and  Hart^ 
ford.  From  1780  onward  he  wrote  elaborate  letters 
on  the  subject  to  men  of  wealth  and  infiuencc  in  this 
country,  and  to  John  Erskine,  Granville  Sharp, 
Zacliary  Macaulay,  and  other  opponents  of  slavery 
in  Great  Britain.  As  early  as  1773  he  united  with 
his  friend  Ezra  Stiles,  of  Newport,  in  issuing  a 
circular  plea  for  aid  in  edueatbg  two  colored  men 
for  an  African  mission.  In  1776  he  united  with  Dr. 
Stiles  in  a  second  circular  for  the  same  object.  Some 
time  after  1780  he  formed  a  more  comprehensive 
plan  for  colonizing  American  slaves,  which  was 
followed  by  visible  results.  Two  Ubemted  negroes, 
who  in  their  youth  had  been  affected  by  his  coloni- 
sing scheme,  retained  for  about  forty  years  their 
desire  to  go  as  colonists  and  miasionaries  to  their 
native  land;  and  in  Jan.,  1826,  they  sailed  from 
Boston  to  Liberia  with  sixteen  other  Africans^  aH 
formed  into  a  church,  of  which  these  two  aged  men 
were  deacons. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  very  unattractive  speaker^  but 
was  more  successful  as  a  writer.     By  bis  love  of 

invest  Igat ion  j  his   patient    and    un  re- 
Character   milting    thoughtj    the    independence, 
and        strength,    and    comprehensiveness    of 
Writings,    his  mind,   by  his  honesty »  humility, 

and  benevolence,  his  deferential  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  his  habit  of  communion  with  God, 
he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  theologian.  His 
system  was  essentially  Calvin  ustic^  but  was  dia- 
tinguished  as  **  Hopkinsianism  "  (q.v.).  He  edited 
several  of  President  Edwards*  most  important 
works,  and  published  independently  The  Wisdom 
qf  God  in  lft«  Permiseion  of  Sin  (Boston,  1759);  An 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Promises  of  the  Gospel  (1765); 
An  inquiry  inio  the  Nature  of  Trae  Holiness  (New- 
port,  1773);    A  Sy^em  of  Doctrines  contained  in 
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Divine  Revelation  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1793);  and  other 
\@SB  importaiLt  theological  works.  Hia  political 
T?ritings  were  chiefly  ationymous.  Hia  noted  Dut- 
hgue  concerniTig  the  Slavery  of  the  Africans,  together 
with  hia  AddresB  to  SlavehMers,  was  published  in 
1766.     See  New  England  Theoloot, 

(Edwabdb  a.  PA.RSt)  F.  H.  Foster. 

BiSLlooRAPHv:  A  new  end.  of  tho  WotIm.  with  a  Mevmir, 
wiL9  pubLiBbed  by  E.  A.  F&rk,  Boa  ton,  1852;  the  Memoir 
wna  usueii  eepajfttely,  ib.  1S54  Ube  bwt  work  or.  tbe  sub- 
ject).  The  Aut&bi&ffraphy  wan  publiBhed  by  Bttphtn 
Weat  in  Sketchu  of  thg  Lift  of  Samuel  Hopkinw,  Hartford, 
1S05.  Canmilt:  W.  B.  3praeu«.  AnnaU  of  the  Amtriittn 
PutpU.  I  438-135,  N<^w  York.  ISSO:  A.  E.  Dunning,  Con^ 
(P^gatumaliita  in  America,  pp.  278-28 U  ib.  18»4;  W, 
WaJkcir,  American  ChurpJt  Hintorif  Stfiet,  lii,  287-292  et 
pajj^tm.  ib.  1S94;  idem.  Ntv)  England  Leadera,  pp.  313-351, 
ib.  1901:  L.  W.  Bacon,  The  ConffreoationaliaU,  pp.  137- 
207,  ib.  1904;  F,  H.  Foster,  GrnnMiic  HUt.  of  the  New  Eng- 
Imnd  Theology^  obapa.  vL-Tii,  Oufiago,  19Q7. 

HOPKIWSIAJfISM:  A  system  of  theology  which 
was  very  prominent  in  New  England  in  the  later 
eighteenth  century.  Its  roots  are  embedded  in  the 
published  and  unpublished  writings  of  the  elder 
Jonathan  Edwards;  hence  it  has  been  called  the 
*'  Edwardean  Divinity.'*  The  main  principles  of  it 
are  either  taught  or  implied  in  the  writings  of 
Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  R.  L  (whence  the 
name;  see  HopKi?ra,  SAatuuL).  Thocse  principlea 
which  are  merely  implied  tn  the  system  of  Hopkins 
were  unfolded  and  somewhat  modified  by  hia  three 
friends  Stephen  West,  Nathanaei  Emmons,  and 
Samuel  Spring  (qq.v.).  As  logically  connected  with 
each  other,  and  as  understood  by  the  nrnjority  of 
its  advocatear  the  syateiD  contains  the  following 
principles:  (1)  Every  moral  agent  choosing  right 
has  the  natural  power  to  choose  wrongs  and  choosing 
wrong  has  the  natural  powder  to  choose  right.  (2) 
He  is  under  no  obligation  to  perform  an  act.  unless 
he  has  the  natural  ability  to  perform  it.  (3)  Al- 
though in  the  act  of  choosing  every  man  ls  as  free 
as  any  moral  agent  can  be,  yet  he  is  acted  upon 
while  he  acts  freely,  and  the  divine  providencCj  as 
well  as  decree  J  extends  to  all  his  wrong  as  really 
as  to  his  right  volitions.  (4)  Ail  sin  is  so  overruled 
by  God  as  to  become  the  occasion  of  good  to  the 
universe-  (5)  The  hoUiH*sa  and  the  sinfulness  of 
every  moral  agent  belong  to  him  persona Uy  and 
exclusively,  and  can  not  be  imputed  in  a  literal 
sense  to  tiny  other  agent*  (6)  As  the  holiness  and 
the  sin  of  man  are  exercises  of  his  willj  there  is 
neither  holinesa  nor  sin  in  his  nature  viewed  as 
distinct  from  these  exercises,  (7)  As  all  his  moral 
acts  before  regeneration  are  certain  to  be  entirely 
sinful,  no  promise  of  regenerating  grace  is  made 
to  any  of  them.  (S)  The  impenitent  sinner  is  obli- 
gated, and  should  be  exhorted,  to  cease  from  all 
impenitent  acts^  and  to  begin  a  holy  life  at  once. 
His  moral  inability  to  obey  this  exhort  at  ion  is  not 
a  literal  inability,  but  is  a  mere  certainty  that, 
while  left  to  himself ,  he  will  sin;  and  this  certainty 
is  no  reason  for  his  not  being  required  and  urged  to 
abstain  immediately  from  all  sin,  (9)  Every  im- 
penitent einner  should  be  willing  to  suffer  the  pun- 
ishment  which  God  wills  to  inflict  upon  him.  In 
whatever  sense  he  should  submit  to  the  divine  jus- 
tice punishing  other  sinners,  in  that  sense  he  should 
submit  to  the  divine  justice  punishing  himself.    In 


whatever  sense  the  punishmetit  of  the  Qnally  obdu- 
rate promotes  the  highest  good  of  the  uni verae,  in  that 
sense  he  should  bo  eubmissive  to  the  divine  will  in 
punishiog  himself,  if  finally  obdurate .  This  principle 
IS  founded  mainly  on  the  two  foUowiDg,  (10)  All 
holiness  consists  in  the  elective  preference  of  the 
greater  above  the  smaller,  and  all  sin  conskts  in 
the  elective  preference  of  the  smaller  above  the 
greater^  good  of  ftentient  beingf*  (11)  All  the  moial 
attributes  of  God  are  comprehended  in  goienl 
benevolence,  which  is  eesentially  the  same  with 
general  itistioej  and  includes  simple,  coropUoential, 
and  composite  benevolence;  legislative^  retributive, 
and  public  justioe.  (12)  The  atonement  of  Christ 
consists  not  in  tus  enduring  the  punishment  thi«at- 
ened  by  the  law,  nor  in  his  performing  the  duttw 
required  by  the  law,  but  in  hia  manifesting  and 
honoring  by  his  pains,  and  especially  by  his  death, 
all  the  divine  attributes  which  would  have  been 
manifested  in  the  same  and  no  higher  degree  by  the 
punishment  of  the  redeemed,  (13)  The  atonement 
was  made  for  all  men,  the  non-elect  aa  really  as  the 
elect.     See  New  Enolaxu  Theolcmiy. 

(Et>WARDB  A,  PARKtO  F,  H.  FoSTSfi. 
Bibuog«apht:   F.  H.  Fost^,  QtmHe  Hi»L  of  tht  Nvv  £i^ 

lami  Thmlagy,  ohapa,  vl^vii..  Cbicaeo,   I907r    f**  CArw- 
li&n  E^miner,  scxxiii  [1842).  pp,  109  eqq.l    K  R  Hi^»- 
b&«h,  Mitt,  of  Doctrine,  i,  436.  43g.  New  York,  imi;  W. 
G.  T.  Bbftdd,  HiMl.  of  Dodriw,  i.  383.  40S.  fL  25,  SI.  m 
ib.   1865:    A.   E.  Dnankig,  Con(r^ati&fuUisia  tn  Awmia, 
pp,  278  tqq.,  294,  328,  ib,  m94;    W.  Walker,  in  A^ktmu 
Chm-€h  HiMtory  ^eriw.   iU.   288-292,  300-301.  313,  m 
334,  337*  348-352,  355*  ib.   1894;    idem.    Ten  New  £^ 
iand  Leader*,   pp.  362-365,  369-370.  374-377.  3S1-^ 
399-405,  ib.  1901;    L,  W.  BMson,  Tht  Cof^npotiffiidi^ 
p.  167,  ib.  1904, 

HORfi  (HORfiE),  JOHAIfH  KEHIRICH:  Genua 
Pietist;    b.  at  Cohnar  (40  m.  s.s.w,  of  Stnibiu|) 
June  11,  1645;   d.  at  Steinbeck  (5  m,  e.  ol  Bm- 
burg)  Jan,  26,  1695,    He  was  educated  at  Stnabuig. 
receiving  the  degree  of  master  in  1664,  and  ifte^ 
ward  visiting  several  other  German  uaivedtiei. 
He  then  accompanied  some  young  men,  ss  tutor, 
on  their  journeys  through  Holland,  England »  H*" 
Trance.    During  his  travels  he  continued  his  ^^v% 
which    included    more    especially    dogmatics  uid 
patristics.     He  became  court   p readier  si  Biscli' 
w^eiler   in    1071   and,   shortly  after,   inspector  H^ii 
pastor  in  Trarbach,  on  the  Moselle,  where  he  )xtsm 
involve<l  in  disputes  with  bis  coUe-agues  and  v^ 
suspended.     To  escape  further  unpleasantnetf  w 
account  of  his  P  let  is  tic  tendencies  he  accepted  aCW 
as   superint<*ndent    to   Windsheim,    Franconia.  ia 
Jan.,  1679.     But  even  there  he  was  not  pennitied 
to  fulfil  his  duties  in  peace;  he  was  accused  of  hettsj 
and  the  people  were  stirred  up  against  him.    At  tht 
same  time  both  he  and  Spener  were  attacked  bj 
George    Konrad    Dilfeldy    of    Nordbauaen,    Spener 
answering  by  a  refutation  in  his  own  defense  as  well 
aa  tn  that  of  Horb,     He  accepted  a  call  as  cbie£ 
pastor  of  Si.  Nicholas,  in  Hamburg,  and  w^as  installed 
on  .\pr.  Ef  1685.     Here,  too,  in  consequence  oC  his 
relation  to  Pietism j  he  experienced  great  annoyance 
and  trouble.     His  principal  opponent  was  Johaan 
P'riedrich  Mayer  (q.v),  pastor  of  St.  James,  who, 
thinking  himself  offended   by  Spener,  now  found 
a    vent    for    his    hatred   by    attacking    Spener's 
brother-in-law,  Horb.     Of  the  pastors  of  the  five 
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fMineipal  churches  in  Hambuig,  S.  Schults,  of  St. 
^^Bler,  stood  on  Mayer's  side;  the  two  others,  J. 
'^Hnckler,  of  St.  Michael,  and  A.  Hinckehnann,  of 
8t.  Catherine,  were,  like  Horb,  in  favor  of  Pietism. 
Sdnilts  and  Mayer  complained  continually  of  the 
cothusiasts  and  *'  quakers  ";  by  which  they  meant 
Winckler  and  Horb.  Two  events,  however,  brought 
the  dispute  to  0{)en  conflict  and  set  the  whole  city 
m  an  uproar.  On  Mar.  14,  1690,  Schultz  requested 
an  the  clergymen  in  the  city  to  sign  a  declaration 
"  not  to  recognize  as  brethren  all  false  philosophers, 
opponents  of  Scripture,  too  lax  theologians,  and 
other  fanatics,  especially  Jacob  Boehme.''  Winck- 
ler,  Horb,  and  others  refused  to  sign.  On  Dec.  31 , 
1692,  Horb  likewise  distributed  to  the  servants  and 
ehildren  who  were  sent  to  him  with  New  Years' 
gifts  a  little  treatise  on  the  education  of  children 
in  the  true  grounds  of  Christianity.  This  treatise 
originated  in  a  circle  of  French  mystics,  and  con- 
tained incautious  remarks  of  which  Horb  himself 
did  not  approve.  However,  the  conflict  which  now 
broke  out  knew  no  bounds;  Mayer  set  the  whole 
dty  in  a  turmoil,  especially  the  artisans.  The  con- 
test was  carried  on  in  sermons,  in  controversial 
writings,  in  meetings  of  the  citizens,  even  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  market-places,  but  without  result. 
At  last,  in  a  very  tumultuous  meeting,  Nov.  24, 1693, 
Horb  was  dismissed  from  his  office.  As  his  life  was 
in  danger,  he  fled  to  Steinbeck,  where  he  died. 

Carl  Bbrthkau. 

Bibuoorapbt:  J.  Qeffcken,  Johann  WinMgr  und  die  ham- 
hurgische  KircKe  •einer  Zeit^  Hamburg,  1861;  J.  MoUer. 
Cimbria  liiUrata,  u.  356-372.  Copenhagen.  1744;  K.  J.  W. 
Wolten,  Hamburg  vor  gOO  Jahren,  161  sqq..  Hamburg, 
1802;   ADB,  xiii  120  sqq. 

HORCHE,  hSr^He,  HEINRICH:  Pietist  and  sepa- 
ratist; b.  at  Eschwege  (26  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cassel), 
Hesse-Nassau,  Dec.  12,  1652;  d.  at  Kirchhain  (8  m. 
e.  of  Marburg),  Prussia,  Aug.  5,  1729.  He  became 
deacon  at  Heidelberg  in  1683.  He  was  appointed 
court  preacher  at  Kreuznach  in  1685;  became 
preacher  at  Heidelberg  1687;  and  in  1690  pastor 
and  professor  at  Herbom,  whence  he  was  dismissed 
Feb.  15,  1698. 

Horche's  dismissal  was  the  signal  for  an  open 
outbreak  of  separatism  in  Hesse  and  Nassau.  He 
oiganized  private  meetings,  which  were  frequented 
by  separatists  and  chiliasts  from  far  and  wide.  For 
ten  years  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  vehemently  teach- 
ing and  preaching  in  various  places.  Expelled  from 
Nassau  for  open  resistance  to  the  authorities,  he 
betook  himself  to  Hesse,  but  was  put  under  arrest 
At  Marburg,  and  after  his  discharge  was  again 
arrested  at  Cassel  for  creating  disturbances.  In 
1701  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Eschwege;  and 
he  now  endeavored  to  realize  practically  the  Phila- 
delphian  form  of  society  (see  Lead,  Jane).  How- 
ever, the  members  of  the  association,  in  particular 
the  notorious  Eva  von  Buttlar  (q.v.)  with  her 
following,  being  compelled  to  quit  the  coimtry, 
Horche  betook  himself  to  Wesel,  thence  to  Holland 
and  England,  and  he  contemplated  emigrating  to 
Pennsylvania.  His  wife  being  im willing  to  follow 
him,  he  returned  home.  From  1703  his  mental  con- 
dition, which  had  caused  apprehension,  improved, 
and  from  1708,  apart  from  a  brief  sojourn  at  Mar- 


burg, he  lived  quietly  at  Kirchhain  until  his  death. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Biblioobafrt:  H.  Hoehhuth,  Heinrich  Horche  und  dis 
philadslphi§ehan  Oemeinden  in  HB§Mn»  OQteralok,  1870. 

HOREB.    See  Sinai. 

HORTTES.    See  Canaan,  §  9;  Edom. 

HORMISDAS:  Pope  514-523.  The  Campanian 
Hormisdas  ascended  the  papal  throne  July  20,  514, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Aug.  6,  523.  After  the 
Lauren  tian  schism  was  healed  (see  Symmachub),  he 
was  chiefly  interested  in  restoring  the  union  with 
the  Greek  Church,  broken  since  484  (see  Felix  III.), 
but  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  I.  to 
admit  the  condemnation  of  Acacius  of  Constanti- 
nople thwarted  the  negotiations.  The  pope  did  not 
attend  the  synod  at  Heraclea,  which  therefore 
adjourned  (515).  Hormisdas  was  gratified  to  have 
Justin  I.  and  his  court  patriarch,  John,  turn  to 
Rome  (518)  and  acknowledge  the  condemnation  of 
Acacius,  thus  completing  the  union  (Mar.,  519). 
The  pope  declared  the  Theopaschite  formula  (see 
Theopabchites),  which  the  emj)eror  wished  to  see 
accepted  by  the  Church,  useless  and  dangerous 
(iSJpirt.,  137).  Hormisdas  ordered  Dionysius  Exiguus 
(q.v.)  to  finish  a  translation  of  the  Apostolic  Canons, 
and  he  abo  renewed  the  so-called  Decretum  Gela- 
sianum  (see  Gelabiub  I.).  His  briefs  and  memorials 
are  found  in  AfPL,  bdii.  367  sqq.;  CSEL,  xxxv. ;  and 
in  A.  Thiel,  EpistoloB  Romanorum  pontificum,  pp. 
739-1006  (Braunsberg,  1868).  G.  KrCgbr. 

Bibuoobapht:  lAber  ponHfieali*,  ed.  Duchesne,  vol.  i.. 
Paris,  1886,  ed.  Mommsen,  in  MOH,  Oft  porU.  Rom,,  i 
(1898),  126-132;  Jaff^.  Reoesta,  i.  101-109;  J.  Langen, 
Oeachiehte  der  rOmiacKen  Kirche,  ii.  250-299.  Bonn,  1885; 
O.  SchnOrer,  in  Hiatoriachea  JahHmch,  x  (1889).  258-301; 
G.  Pfeilschifter,  Der  Oatgotenkdnig  Theoderich  .  .  .  und 
die  katholiadie  Kirche,  pp.  138-154.  MOnster.  1896;  Hefele. 
ConeHiengea<Jiiehte,  vol.  ii.  passim;  B.  Platina,  Livea  of 
the  Popea,  pp.  118-120,  London,  n.d.;  Milman,  IxUin 
Chriatianity,  i.  137  sqq.;    Bower,  Popea,  310-324. 

HORN,  EDWARD  TRAH.L:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  June  10,  1850.  He  was  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  1869, 
and  the  theological  seminary  of  his  denomination  at 
Philadelphia  in  1872.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  has  held  successive 
pastorates  at  Christ's  Church,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia (1872-76),  St.  John's,  C^iarleston,  S.  C. 
(1876-97),  and  Trinity,  Reading,  Pa.,  since  1897. 
He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Southern  Lutheran  Church  from  1888  to  1896,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
General  Council,  and  vice-president  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  TheologicaUy  he  holds  that  the 
formulas  of  the  ancient  creeds  are  capable  of  re- 
statement in  terms  of  present-day  thought,  and 
that  all  conclusions  of  the  Church  demand  continual 
and  repeated  revision.  He  has  written  The  Christian 
Year  (Philadelphia,  1876);  Old  Matin  and  Vesper 
Services  of  the  Lviiheran  Church  (Gettysburg,  Pa., 
1882);  The  Evangelical  Pastor  (1887);  (hUlines  of 
Liturgies  (Philadelphia,  1890);  Sources  of  the  Com- 
mon Service  (Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1890);  Annotations 
on  St,  PauTs  Episdes  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians, 
Thessalonians,  and  to  Philemon  (New  York,  1896; 
in  collaboration  with  A.  G.  Voigt);  Terms  of  Com^ 
munion  in  a  Christian  Church   (Gettysburg,   Pa., 
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1899);  The  Application  of  Lutheran  Frindplet  to 
Church  Architecture  (Pittsburg,  Pa.j  1905);  and 
Surtimer  Sermons  (Reading,  Pa.,  1908).  He  has 
likewise  contributed  numerous  liturg^ical  articles 
to  Lutheran  perioilis^l^,  mid  has  translate 
J.  K,  W.  Loehe'a  Fragen  uml  Aniworten  zu  d^n 
seeks  Hanptstiicken  D.  Martin  Lidbcrs  (Columbia, 
S.  C,  1893). 

HORIf,  WILLIAM:  Evangelical  Association 
bis^hop;  b.  at  Oberfischbach,  Prussia,  May  7,  1839, 
He  was  self-educated,  and  after  occupying  a  numlier 
of  pastorates  in  his  denomination  from  1861  to 
1871,  became  J  in  1872,  editor  of  the  German  Sunday- 
school  literature  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  seven  years  (1872-79).  He 
was  then  editor  of  tlie  Chrintlieher  Botsdiafter  from 
1879  to  LS91,  and  since  1891  has  been  a  bishop  of 
his  denomination.  In  theology  Hom  lays  special 
stress  on  the  love  of  God  and  on  the  rerleeming  work 
of  Christ.  He  has  written  Pri^aident  James  A.  Gar- 
fietds  Lehens-  und  Leidensge^chichie  (C*levcland,  O., 
1881 ) ;  Lt/e  of  Bishop  John  Seyhm  (Stuttgart,  1894) ; 
Life  of  Bishop  John  J.  Eschcr  (Clevclandi  O,,  1907); 
and  WegcbhUhen  (poems,  1907), 

HORUE,  GEORGE;  Bishop  of  Norwich;  b,  at 
Otham,  near  Maidstone  (8  m.  s.B.e,  of  Rochester), 
Kent,  Nov.  1,  1730;  d.  at  Bath  Jan.  17»  1792.  He 
studied  at  University  and  Magcialcn  colleges,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1749;  M.A.,  1752),  and  paased  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Magdalen,  having  obtained  a 
fellowship  tliere  in  1750.  In  1768  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen,  and  in  1776  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university.  From  1771  to  1781  he  'was  chaplain- 
in-ordinary  to  the  king.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
made  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1790  he  was 
elevated  to  the  sec  of  Norwich.  He  was  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar,  a  genial  writ4;r»  and  one  of  the  l>est 
preachers  of  his  time.  He  synipathiaed  with  the 
Method  iatSy  and  adopted  an<l  fief  ended  tlic  views  of 
John  Hutchin!?on  (r|.v.)t  who  had  much  in  common 
with  thft  Methodi^its,  Home  published  frc^quent 
sermons,  a  defense  of  Hutchint^onianiym,  numerous 
pamphlets  against  Newton,  lluniCt  Adam  Smith, 
William  Law,  aiul  others*  and  also  a  critic  Ism  of 
Benjumin  Kennicolt'.*?  plan  to  collate  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible  as  a  basis  for  a  new  English  trans- 
lation. His  chief  work,  however,  Is  hh  Commrvtary 
<m  the  Boiik  of  Psalms  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  177ri),  which 
occupied  him  twenty  years.  This  work,  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions*  Is  characterized  by 
a  combination  of  exegetical  trt?atnvent  with  devD- 
tion^il  suggestivetiess.  Home's  IV'^orfcs  were  edited 
by  W*  Jouea  (G  vols.,  London,  1705). 

BiBi.iOGRAPHY:  Hifl  Memoirs  wtire  prefixptl  by  W,  Jonfiji  to 
ihp  Wiirka^  Mi  imp.  G(>nr<ultt  H,  ,L  TnrUt  Stunt  ArrnHnt 
of  Ihe  Dt^riM  of  Canttrhtirif.  CBntCThur>\  170'J;  J.  H.  Ovor- 
tou  &nd  F.  Re  I  tun.  Tkt  En^lith  Church  .  .  ,  f?74-J.*^, 
Pij.  203-207.  3&1-352.  ct  pamm.  lOOfl:  DXB,  x?t\i.  :i5r»- 

HORNB,  THOMAS  HARTWELL:  Bihlicxil  Rchohir 
and  bibliographer;  In  in  Lornioti  tJct.  'JO,  17SIJ;  d, 
there  Jan,  27,  I.HG2,  11 1*  wns  fdncated  at  ('Kri^st'?? 
Hospital^  London,  where  fcir  t\si>  years  h(^  was  n 
contemporary  with  8.  T.  ('olerid^e,  from  whom  h** 
received  private  instruction  in  the  ?iumnier  of  1790. 
In  179&  he  became  £h  barrister's  clerk.    To  eke  out 


his  meager  salary  he  took  up  authorship  and  wrote, 
or  edited,  numerous  works  on  such  diveree  Gubject« 
as  theology,  law,  gracing,  topography,  and  bib- 
liography. In  180S  be  undertook  the  coinpilation 
of  the  indexes  to  the  three  Tolumes  of  the  Harleian 
manuscripts  in  the  Britiah  Museum.  Afteir  the 
completion  of  this  work  he  remained  in  the  empby 
of  the  Record  Offioe,  He  was  sublibrarian  of  the 
Surrey  Institution  1800-23.  Admitt^  to  holy  or- 
ders, he  was  curate  at  Christ  Church  1819^25  and 
assistant  minister  at  Walbeck  Chapel  1825-33.  He 
took  the  d^ree  of  B.D.  at  Cambridge  in  1S29,  In 
1S31  he  reeeive<i  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  London, 
and  in  181^  he  became  rector  of  the  imited  parishes 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  St*  Nicholas  Acooi, 
London.  From  1824  to  1S60  he  was  also  senior 
assistant  librarian  in  the  department  of  printed 
books  in  the  British  Museum.  His  chief  work  is 
An  Inlrodudticn  t&  the  Criti^xil  Sttidy  and  Knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Seriptures  (3  vols.,  London,  1S18;  llth 
ed.,  4  vols.,  ISiSO),  which  at  once  became  one  of 
the  principal  class-books  for  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures In  Protestant  institution!*  in  Great  Britain  and 
Aineriea.  While  this  very  ooroprehenatve  work  has 
now  been  superseded,  it  remains  momunenlal  as  the 
embotiimeiit  of  the  be.st  scholarship  of  the  time  la 
the  various  departments  of  Biblical  learning. 

ieal,  u/  7".  //.  Htn-ne,  itith  JVote*  by  hi*  DuMghitr,  S.  A. 
Chei/ne-,  o.mi  a  thrrt  /u/r^jr/ueiwn  bjf  J.  B.  MaeCmvil,  Lon- 
don, lHrt2;  J.  H.  MiicGau],  The  Rev.  T.  tf.  Mnrne.  a  SkttcK 
ib.  Iifl2:  G.  M.  Turpin.  Rev.  T,  /forlieeU  ifonw,  ib.  IBm 
DNB,  iccvii.  303-354. 

H0R5ETUS,   hor-nd'os    (HORireY),   COHBAB! 

Cierman  Protestant;  b.  at  Brunswick  Nov.  25^  1590; 
d.  at  Ilelmstedt  Sept.  26,  1&4B.  He  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  St.  Catherine  io  Brunswick,  aiid  at 
the  University  of  Hehnstedt,  where  he  was  a  favorite 
pupil  of  the  humanist  Johannes  Caseliuis.  la  1619 
he  became  profesAor  of  logic  and  ethics  at  Helmstedt, 
and  in  lfj2H  professor  of  theology.  Like  Calixtus, 
\m  colleague,  he  advocated  the  study  of  Aristotle 
and  opj»*>^d  I  lie  application  of  the  doctrine  and 
tnethcHl  of  PL4rus  Ramus  in  [philosophy ^  pedagopcs, 
and  theolojry;  and  like  Calixtus  he  was  attacked 
by  the  ruling  orthwloxy  on  account  of  his  Uberal 
view«  in  theology.  In  Nov.,  164^,  the  three  courts 
of  B run ti wick  commi,^sioned  Calixtus  and  Florneius 
to  furnish  an  cKpos^ition  of  the  questions  in  dispute. 
Homeius  t rented  the  necessity  of  good  works,  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  the  study 
of  concord  and  mutual  tolerance.  He  wrote  Corn^ 
fwndium  diakciicw  (Helmsteflt,  1623);  DispuiOr 
iioncn  cthico!  ( 1  f»  1 8 ) ;  Com pendium  natural ix  ph ifo- 
mphirt  (1518);  Dinqui^tiones  me^GphysietE  (1622); 
Instilutiones  togir<F  (1623);  Inslitutiiine*  phik- 
mphiiE  m^ralis  (1624);  Exerciiationes  and  Dispvta- 
tiones  togicm  (1621).  Againf^t  hb  theologt^  c^ 
ponentft  he  wrote :  Defitnsio  dispttiationis  de  mmma 
Jviri  ,  ,  .  ipur  ;mt  cariiatem  operaiur,  necessiiate  ad 
iiutidem  (1647);  Iterata  assertio  de  necesmtoU  _^ki 
prr  ^ariiMem  oprrordiH  (H>49);  R^' petit  io  dotiri  fuj^ 
\*ertt  dr.  7irrrflm^flic  bunvrum  Oftemm  iKAB)^  and  otlw? 
works.  After  bin  death  a|>ppared  Compendium 
,  hiatoria:  ccclef^tofiiicft  (1649),  on  the  ihree  first  cen- 
\  turie^;    commentaries  on  Hebrews  (1654)  and  the 
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Catholic    Epistles    (1655);     and    a    Compendium 
thsoiogiw  (BniDswick,  1655)- 

(Paul  Tbchackert.) 

BtSLiOGKAPHYt  ADB,  xu),  148-149;  E.  L,  T.  Henkc?,  6, 
Catixl  und  «Kr«  Z#it  HoHft,  1S53-^:  G.  Frank,  Qeathlchte 
der  jiToit^ianiifithtn  Theotouie,  ii.  &  dqq.i  Leipsie,  1S62. 

HORHER,  JUHITJS  UOOREt  Protastant  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Oxford,  N.  C.,  July  7^  1859, 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1879-80, 
aft«r  which  he  was  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek 
in  i\m  Oxford  SdiooV  for  Boys  for  several  years. 
He  then  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (B.A., 
1885)  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (B.D., 
1892)  J  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  follomng  year. 
From  1890  to  1898  he  was  associated  with  bis 
brother  as  principal  of  the  Oxford  School  after  the 
death  of  his  father*  and  in  the  latter  year  was  con- 
secrated first  missionary  bishop  of  AshcviUo,  N.  C. 

EOEimiG^  FRIEDHICH  THEODOR:  Preacher 
in  Strasbnrg,  and  champion  of  Lutheranisin  in 
AJBflj^;  b.  at  Eckwersheim  (near  Vendenheimj  6 
m,  Q,  of  Strasburg),  in  Lower  Alsace,  Oct,  25,  1809; 
d.  at  Btraaburg  Jan.  21,  18S2.  Aft^r  the  completion 
of  his  theological  studies  at  Strasburg  in  1S32,  he 
became  vicar  in  Ittenheim  in  the  following  year. 
In  1835  his  father  ordained  him  as  preacher.  In 
1836  he  was  appointed  pastor  in  Grafenstadenj  and 
in  1846  at  Strasburg,  Until  his  removal  to  Strasburg 
be  professed  a  moderate  rationalism,  the  reigning 
tendency  of  that  time.  In  1841  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  committee  for  a  revision  of  the  hjrmn- 
book  which  was  to  serve  the  two  Evangelical 
churches.  On  his  arrival  in  Strasburg,  however. 
Homing  suddenly  changed  his  views  in  favor  of 
confessional  Lntheranistn,  opposing  alt  Pietistic 
tendencies  and  all  attempts  at  a  union  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Eefonsed.  He  declared  partici- 
pation in  the  Basel  mission  a  betrayal  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  and  in  opposition  to  its  efforts 
founded  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Missionary  So* 
dety  for  the  support  of  Lutheran  missions  in  Leipsic 
and  Hermannsburg.  He  gathered  a  large  congre- 
gation in  Strasburg  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  with- 
out regard  to  parochiiil  divitsionSf  and  held  it  in 
irtrict  dbcipline.  Outside  of  Strasburg  only  eight 
or  ten  clergymen  accepted  the  views  of  Homing  at 
first,  but  after  1S60  the  Lutheran  circle  expanded. 
He  rendered  gr^t  service  by  reawaken  iug  the  ain- 
sciouMi^»  of  Church  and  confession,  directing  at- 
tention again  to  the  importance  of  pure  doctrine 
and  the  means  of  grace.  After  his  death  a  collection 
of  his  cermons  on  the  Gospels  was  published  (Stras- 
biljgp  18S4),  and  one  on  the  Epistles  (1898). 

(K.  Hackicnschmidt.) 
BiDUOORAriiT:    W.    Homing,    FriedrieK   Theodftr  Homing, 

WOrtbur^*  1SS5  (by  bla  boq). 

HOROLOOION,  hor"o-kyji-on:  An  office-book  of 
tbe  Greek  Church,  corre.sponding  to  the  Latin 
breviary,  and  containing  the  office  for  the  day  and 
night  hout^  of  the  Church,  from  matin  to  compline, 
with  the  Vftriable  antlphons  and  hymns,  and  various 
stiort  offioea,  prayers,  and  canons  for  occasional  use. 

HORRi  GEORGE  BDWm ;  Baptist;  b.  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1S56.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  Univermtj  in  1876,  and  studied  at  Union 


Theological  Seminary  (1876-77)  and  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  (B.D.,  1879).  After  holding  pas- 
torates at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  (1879-S4),  and  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Chaxlestown,  Mass»  (18S4-91),  he  was  editor  of 
The  WatchTTuin  (189 1-1904).  Since  1904  he  has 
been  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution^  and  sin«^  1908  president. 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  conservative,  and  has 
written,  in  addition  to  numerous  occasional  ser- 
mons and  addresses^  Hid  in  the  Heart  (Phila- 
delphia, 1902). 

HORSE  (Hebr.  sus,  /jarusft;  tlie  latter  wonl,  how- 
eve  r^  often  designates  the  rider):  On  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  monuments  the  horae  is  frequently 
represented.  He  was  known  and  valued  in  those 
coimtries  from  the  earliest  times,  but,  judging  from 
the  representations^  only  for  riding  and  for  the 
chariot,  and  not  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Hittites,  whose  chariots  formed  an 
important  part  of  their  military  equipment.  Among 
the  Egyptians  the  horse  is  represented  only  after 
the  period  of  the  Hyksos  and  exclusively  for  use  in 
war.  In  the  Amama  Tablets  the  princes  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Mitanni  send  horses  and  chariots  as 
presents  to  Egypt;  they  were  nearer  to  Central 
Asia,  the  habiUt  of  the  horse.  Egypt  could  never 
excel  in  horse-breeding,  while  Mesopotamia,  with 
iU  vast  plains,  possessed  speobl  advantages  in  this 
direction.  Horses  and  chariots  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Syria  by  the  Hittites;  still  the 
Amama  Tablets  state  that  the  princes  of  northern 
Palestine  sometimes  re^jueflted  horses  from  the 
Egyptian  king.  On  account  of  the  mountainous 
conformation  of  the  country  chariots  were  used 
only  in  restricted  numbers  in  Palest ine^  prineipaJly 
on  the  plains  and  along  the  coast.  The  Israelites 
are  said  to  have  been  terrified  at  the  chariots  of  the 
CanaaniteSf  and  according  to  the  sources  it  was 
Solomon  who  first  introduced  horses  on  a  large 
scale  from  Kue  and  Mu^ri  (in  Cilicia  and  North 
Syria;  see  Assyria,  VL,  2,  §  1;  in  the  E.  V.  of 
I  Kings  X.  2S-29  rendered  ''  Egypt  ").  Among  the 
Israelites  also  they  were  usetl  almost  exclusively 
for  warlike  purposes.  To  drive  in  chariots  drawn 
by  horses  in  time  of  pea<%  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  king  only  (II  Sam.  xv.  1;  I  Kings  i.  5);  but 
in  later  times  high  officials  assumed  the  prerogative 
(Jer-  xvii.  26).  Not  until  the  Roman  period  ^  when 
roads  were  first  built  in  Palestine,  was  the  horse 
generally  used  in  that  country  for  driving  and 
riding;  in  ancient  times  the  ass^  and,  for  the  nobleSi 
the  mule,  were  the  aniniak  so  employed  (Isa.  scxviii. 
28  is  faulty;  cf.  B.  Duhm  on  the  passage  in  Hand~ 
kammentar  ^wm  AUen  Te^lajnent^  Gdttingen,  1903, 
and  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Imi^ih,  in  8B0T). 

The  Old  Teetament  also  mentions  the  breeding  of 
horses;  they  were  kept  in  a  stable  (unoaA),  and  fed 
with  barley  and  straw  {I  Kings  iv.  26-28).  They 
were  controlled  by  means  of  the  bit  {re»en),  the 
bridle  {methegh),  and  the  whip  («/i(j|).  The  poets 
admire  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  horse 
(Jer,  iv.  13,  xlvii.  3;  Hah.  i.  8,  etc.),  and  Job  (xxxLx. 
19-25)  pictures  it  as  a  wonder- work  of  divine 
creation.  I,  B£NZtNGaH. 
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BTBLToanAFHT:  J.  0.  Wood^  BUtU  Animah,  New  York, 
1883;  F,  SchwoJIy,  in  ZATW.  viii  (1S8S),  191  r  El  a  A- 
Riehm,  Handwifrterbuch  da  bibliiditn  Ait^rtum^,  pp.  llflT- 
X302,  Bkleftld,  1S©4;  G.  Masp^ro.  Tk^  Daum  of  CivUisv- 
Uon.  p.  32,  LoDdoQ,  lSi&:  idem.  The  Struffgie  af  the  Na- 
tiQn$.  p,  61.  ib.  l&»fl;  V.  Htbn,  KuitUTf^ftanMm  und  Hqus-^ 
thiere^  ed,  O.  Bohradef,  Beflin*  1902;  DB^  iL  417-418; 
EB,  ii.  2113-10. 

HORSLEY,  SAMUEL:  Bishop  of  St-  Asaph;  b. 
ftt  St  Martin's  Place,  London,  Sept,  15,  17^;  d.  at 
Brighton  Oct.  4,  1806*  He  received  his  early  train* 
ijig  from  hia  father,  and  in  1751  entered  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge  (LL.B.,  175«).  On  leaving  the 
university  he  became  curate  to  his  father,  rector 
of  Newington  Butt^,  Surrey,  and  succeeded  to  the 
rectory  m  1759.  In  1768  he  went  to  Oxford  as  tutor 
to  Lord  Guernsey!  who  secured  for  him  the  rectory 
of  Albury,  Surrey^  in  1774.  In  1777  he  became 
domestic  chaplain  to  Robert  Lowth,  bishop  of 
LondoB^  who  gave  him  a  prebend  at  St,  PauPs. 
I^ter  in  the  year  he  succeeded  his  father  as  lec- 
turer at  St*  Martin 's-in-the~Fields.  Lowth  pre- 
»ented  him  to  Tborley  in  1780,  made  him  archdeacoa 
of  St.  Albans  in  178 1,  and  presented  him  to  the 
vicarage  of  South  Weald,  Eaaei,  in  1782*  Horsley 
was  a  scientist  as  well  as  a  theologian^  and  won 
hia  first  laurels  by  his  scientific  pubUcations*  He 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1767  and 
was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Society  from  1773 
tiU  17S4.  In  this  period  falb  hb  edition  of  Newton's 
works  (5  vols.,  London^  1779-85),  He  is  now 
remembered  chiefly  for  his  famous  controversy 
with  Joseph  Priestley*  In  Ms  History  of  the  Cmrup- 
ti&m  of  Christianity  (2  vols.,  Birmingham,  1782) 
Priestley  had  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
Horsley  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  A  Charge  .  ,  *  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Arehdearnnry  of  SL  Albans  (London^ 
1783)*  During  the  course  of  the  controversy,  which 
lasted  till  1790,  he  published  iMters  .  ,  *  in  Reply 
ta  Dr,  Priestley  (1784)  and  Remarks  upon  Dr. 
Priestley's  Seeond  Letter  (17S6).  These,  with  other 
writings,  were,  included  in  Tracts  in  Conlroj^crsy 
with  Dr.  PrieMley  (Gloucei^tcr,  1789).  In  tM?*  dis- 
pute Horsley  proves!  more  than  a  match  for  the 
eminent  scientist  and  Socinian.  For  thus  stemming 
the  tide  of  irnitarianism  he  was  rewarded  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  with  a  prebend  in  Gloucester 
in  1787,  and  the  see  of  St.  David's  in  1788.  For  his 
efficient  support  of  the  (government  in  the  Houjse 
of  Lords  he  wha  traui^lated  to  tlie  see  of  Rochester 
in  1793,  with  which  he  heki  the  deanery  of  West- 
minster* He  was  translated  to  St.  .\saph  in  1802* 
Horsley  was  a  man  of  overbearing  temper,  but  a 
keen  reasoner  and  a  remarkable  p readier.  Other 
works  are  Sermons  (3  vols.,  Dundee,  IS  10-1 2);  and 
the  posthumous  Psalms  tmnslatcd  from  the.  Hebrcti^ 
(2  vols.,  iHl$)n.ndBiblimlCriiicism  on  .  .  .  the  Old 
Testament  (4  vols.,  1820).  All  of  these  are  included 
in  his  Theological  ir^rAs  (6  vols.,  London,  1845). 

BiBLioriRiPTiT:  Walter  Wil«jn.  History  of  Diitseniino 
Churches  in  London,  i,  3R0,  London,  ISOS;  J,  B.  Nichots, 
Lit-tr.irj  .47W!(si3fM,  iv.  073  pqq.,  viii^  509,  ib.  1S12-IJ; 
H,  P.  Stanley,  Hutoru^ai  Memuriain  of  Wrutmivjitcr  Abbey, 
p.  474.  jb.  18G8j  J,  BtoUffhton,  i?flii'i?ioTi  in  Enffland,  ib. 
miH;  J.  H.  Qv<>Hoii  and  F.  ReJton.  The  Enoliah  ChuTeh 
Jf!4-iS00,  pp.  251-257  et  pareim,  IK  1900;  DNB,  xxvii. 
3S3~,'5Hfl  < where  further  nefercnrea  to  ftiurce^t  ure  gri\'en'i, 

HORT,    FENTOW    JOHN    ANTHOHY:      Fn^H.^h 
theologian  and  Biblical  jscholar;    b,  at  Dublin  Apr*  | 


23,  1828;  d.  at  Cambridge  Nov.  30,  1^2*  Be 
went  to  school  at  Rugby,  and  in  1S46  entered  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  won  a  fellowship 
in  1852*  In  1853  he  began  to  prepare,  with  B*  F* 
Westcottj  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testamenl 
In  that  same  year  he  was  entrusted  with  the  de- 
scription of  some  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  univw- 
sity  library;  be  was  appointed  e]Eaminer,  and  he 
founded,  with  J*  E*  B*  Mayor  and  J.  B,  Lightfoot, 
the  Journal  of  Classicai  and  Sacred  FkiMogy,  that 
first  came  out  in  1854.  In  1856  he  waa  ordained 
priest,  and  in  1857  he  became  vicar  of  St. 
Ippolyts  cum  Great  Wsrmondley,  near  Cambridge, 
but  he  felt  himself  that  his  sensitivenes  and  shy- 
ness hampered  his  work  there,  for  all  the  vigor  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  it.  He  was  constanily 
busy  with  the  edition  of  the  Greek  New  T^^tanieai, 
as  well  as  with  other  learned  tasks,  and  his  tKalth 
suffered  under  it  all*  Cambridge  called  upon  him 
again  and  again,  especially  after  1S65,  He  wm 
four  times  examiner  in  moral  science,  twice  exanuner 
in  natural  science,  and  in  1871  he  gave  the  Hulseaa 
lectures.  He  had  become  in  1868  one  of  the  most 
important  contributors  to  Smith  and  Waoe*s  Diiy 
tionary  of  Christian  Biography^  and  in  1S70  one  of 
the  chief  members  of  the  New  TestaiBent  Etevisioii 
Company.  Every  good  work  in  his  neighborhood 
found  in  him  a  promoter. 

The  university  finally  received  him  again  within 
its  limits,  for  in  1871  Emmanuel  CoUeg?  gave  him 
a  fellowship  and  lectureship  for  theology,  and  1« 
moved  to  Cambridge  in  Mar.,  1872,  For  six  yeart 
he  lectured  in  tliis  college.  At  the  same  time  be 
was  a  member  of  about  fifteen  boards  and  com^ 
mtttees,  two  of  which,  the  university  library  and 
the  univeriiity  press,  demandt^  much  time  and 
strength.  In  1876  his  Two  Disserialions  appeared, 
on  Movaytv^c  Sf^c  and  on  E&stern  creeds.  It  wu 
in  1878  that  lie  first  wrote  the  rough  draft  of  the 
introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment,  nnd  in  the  samt*  year  he  became  Hulsean 
professor  of  divinity.  The  work  upon  the  revision 
of  the  English  New  Testament  closed  it>  1880,  but 
ho  thon  had  to  take  up  the  revu^ion  of  the  Old 
TestTiment  *\pocrypba  that  busied  him  up  to  withiD 
a  few  days  before  he  passed  away.  On  May  12, 1881, 
the  first  volume  of  the  great  Westcott-Hort  New  Tes- 
tameot  appeared,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month 
the  Revised  Edition  of  the  English  New  Testament, 
on  which  he  had  worked  for  ten  yejirs,  and  on  Sept,  4 
of  the  same  year  the  second  volume,  the  IrUroduaion 
to  the  Greek  Testament  (see  Bibljj  Text,  II..  2, 
§  8).  In  1S85  he  published  a  school  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  superintended  the  issue  of 
the  Prolegomena  to  Tregelles*  Greek  Testament ; 
and  in  1884  he  saw  to  the  issue  of  a  Greek  Te^^tSp 
ment  by  Scrivener,  containing  the  readings  of  the 
revisers  in  1611  and  188L  and  he  practically  re- 
wrote  the  preface  to  it.  His  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge of  patristic  liteiature  enabled  him  in  18S7  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  history 
of  the  Codex  Amiaiinii$.  In  Oct.,  1887,  he  became 
Lady  Margaret*s  professor  of  divinity*  But  all 
these  detailed  references  to  the  outcropping  of  his 
learned  reseflrehes  need  to  be  supplements  by  n 
background  of  a  full  cnrreepondenoe  with  all  ] 
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ner  of  men,  friends  and  strangers  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  of  a  constant  care  for  and  support  of 
the  work  of  younger  men,  which  prevented  his  pub- 
lishing his  own  work;  among  the  volumes  which 
have  appeared  since  his  death  are:  The  Way,  Vie 
Truih,  Oie  Life  (London,  1893) ;  Judaiatic  Christianity 
(1894);  Lectures  on  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (1895); 
Prolegomena  to  Romans  and  Ephesians  (1895);  The 
Christian  Eccleeia  (1897);    Village  Sermons  (1897); 


Second  Series  (1905);  Cambridge  and  Other  Sermons 
(1898);  /  Peter  i.  i-tt.  17  (1898);  Village  Sermons 
in  Outline  (1900);  and  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions  (1901). 

Caspar  Ren£  Grbgort. 
Bibuoorapht:    A.  F.  Hort,  Life  and  LetUn  of  F.  J.  A. 

Hort,  by  hia  ton,  2  vols..  London,  1896;    DNB,  SuppU- 

metU,  XL.  443-447. 

HOSANNA.    See  LiruRGics,  III. 


I.  ConBenrative  View. 

The  Book  of  Hosea.     Its  Genuine- 
ness (i  1). 

Date  of  Hosea's  Activity  (I  2). 

Contents  of  the  Book  (I  3). 

The  Complete  Law  Implied 
(§4). 


HOSEA. 

Literary  Features  (I  5). 
II.  Critical  View. 

Questions  of  Text  and  Authorship 

(ID. 
Problem  of  Chaps.  i.-iii.  ({2). 
Chap.  iii.  a  Continuation  of  Chap. 

i.  (I  3). 


Interpretations  of  Chap.  i. 

Literal  View  (i  4). 
A  Possible  Alternative  ({  5). 
Date  of  Chaps,  i.-iii.  ({6). 
Features  of  Clu4>8<   iv.-xiv. 

(§7). 


The 


L  Conservative  View :  Hosea,  son  of  Beeri, 
was  all  his  life  a  subject  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, as  is  indicated  in  i.  2  and  vii.  5  where 
he  speaks  of  the  northern  king  as 
I.  The  ''  our  king  ''  and  of  the  land  as  be- 
Book  of  longing  to  that  realm.  His  book, 
Hosea*  Its  moreover,  shows  a  minute  knowledge 
Genuine-  of  that  land,  while  the  references  to 
Judah  are  cursory  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  regards  salvation  as  possible 
only  from  it,  where  still  exist  the  service  of  Yahweh 
and  the  Davidic  line.  The  objection  of  Wellhausen 
to  passages  referring  to  David  and  Judah  as  inter- 
polations because  contrary  to  Hosea's  view  of  the 
kingdom;  of  Stade  to  i.  7  and  ii.  1-3  as  breaking  the 
connection,  and  to  iv.  15,  viii.  4  as  not  in  accord 
with  Hosea's  representation;  and  of  Comill,  who 
sees  in  ii.  20  and  xiv.  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of 
the  verses  which  look  for  a  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, are  all  answerable.  The  reference  to  Gibeah 
in  ix.  9  and  x.  10  can,  according  to  viii.  4,  x.  10, 
refer  only  to  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms;  i.  7 
ean  not  be  ascribed  to  an  interpolator  because  of 
its  Hoseanic  character;  the  repetition  of  Yahweh 
in  iii.  5b  speaks  for  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
verse;  the  exhortation  in  ii.  1-3  corresponds  to  the 
threat  in  i.  2-9;  while  the  references  to  a  Davidic 
king  are  motived  by  the  Messianic  outlook  of  the 
prophet. 

The  note  of  time  in  i.  1  bespeaks  an  activity 
covering  sixty  years,  in  itself  not  incredible,  since 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Hosea 
3.  Date  of  appears  as  a  young,  unmarried  man. 
Hosea's     But  it  is  hard  to  explain  omission  to 
Activity,    mention  the  Syrian-Ephraimitic  war. 
It  is  better  to  place  the  book  before 
734  B.C.  and  to  ascribe  the  mention  of  the  kings  of 
Judfth  who  appear  in  Isa.  i.  1  and  Micah  i.  1  to  the 
deeire  to  make  Hosea  appear  throughout  a  contem- 
porary of  those  whose  early  contemporary  he  was. 
The  period  of  his  activity  was  coincident  with  the 
most  glorious  period  of  the  northern  kingdom,  when 
Jeroboam  II.  had  reestablished  the  old  boundaries 
of  his  realm,  but  when  at  the  same  time  religiously 
jmd  morally  the  conditions  were  low.    Syncretism 
of  worship  with  the  cults  of  surrounding  states  was 
progressing  rapidly.    Under  these  conditions  it  was 
Bosea's  task  to  bear  witness  against  the  ruling  sins 


of  the  northern  kingdom  and  to  simmion  it  to  judg- 
ment, yet  without  forgetting  the  grace  God  haA 
promised  to  his  people. 

The  book  falls  into  two   parts:    i.-iii.,   where 
prophecy  is  united  with  the  relation  of  personal 

experiences  of  the  prophet;    iv.-xiv., 

3.  Contents  where  the  personal  element  does  not 

of  the      appear.     Internal  evidence   indicates 

Book.      that  at  the  end  of  the  prophet's  life  he 

put  together  the  essential  contents  of 
his  prophecies  condensed  into  short,  separate 
oracles.  The  book  begins  with  the  narration  of 
two  prophetic  experiences  of  the  prophet,  not  put 
in  allegorical  form,  but  as  in  the  sphere  of  external 
events  which  he  was  called  upon  to  undergo  in  the 
service  of  God.  Chap.  i.  tells  of  his  marriage  to  a 
woman  of  whom  it  is  implied  that  she  will  not  be 
true  to  him,  to  represent  the  case  of  Israel  unfaithful 
to  its  God,  for  which  judgment  comes,  but  with  the 
prosp)ect  of  salvation  (ii.  1  sqq.).  The  symbolic 
names  of  the  prophet's  children  (i.  6, 9)  are  changed, 
in  consequence  of  the  people's  repentance,  to  their 
opposites  (ii.  1),  while  Jezreel  (i.  4)  is  changed  in 
significance  from  a  place  stained  with  blood  to  a 
place  sown  with  seed.  Chap.  iii.  makes  the  expe- 
rience of  the  prophet  with  his  unfaithful  wife  the 
symbol  of  Yahweh's  experience  with  unfaithful 
Israel.  A  long-continued  deprivation  of  enjoyment 
of  political  and  religious  associations  (in  exile)  is 
to  bring  the  people  to  order  aright  its  common  life, 
when  that  people  will  return  to  its  God  and  its  king. 
The  second  part  of  the  book,  which  unmistakably 
exhibits  the  unrestful  period  following  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  is  composed  of  separate  pieces.  Chap, 
iv.  portrays  the  thorough  religious  and  moral  dete- 
rioration of  the  whole  people;  v.- vii.  impeaches  the 
leaders  whose  duties  it  had  been  to  direct  the  people 
in  right  ways;  \'iii.-ix.  9  recounts  anew  the  sins  of 
the  people  conunitted  under  a  false  sense  of  security, 
which  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  northern 
kingdom;  in  viii.  10-xi.  the  prophet  three  times 
recalls  Israel's  beginnings  only  to  show  its  repeated 
fall  from  duty;  xii.-xiii.  shows  that  in  spite  of  ex- 
p)eriences  of  grace  and  of  punishment  the  people 
had  opposed  God  and  refused  his  help,  with  thf* 
result  that  the  death  of  Israel  is  decreed,  out  of 
which  a  miracle  of  resurrection  shall  restore  them, 
meanwhile  judgment  must  come;   the  book  closes. 
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chap,  xiv.,  with  exhortation  to  make  confession  of 
sin,  which  is  to  be  accepted  with  the  result  of 
renewed  prosperity. 

Of  the  three  reproaches  of  Hosea  against  the 
people,  viz.,  ethical  degeneracy,  religious  demoral- 
ization, and  coquetting  with  world 
4.  The      powers,  the  second  is  important  here. 

Complete  The  tendency  of  Israel  to  idolatry,  to 
Law        worship  of  Baal  and  to  calf-worship, 

Implied,  is  bewailed  by  the  prophet,  also  the 
erection  of  altars  and  images,  though 
they  suppose  that  they  worship  in  them  Yahweh, 
the  God  of  revelation.  Of  their  Baal-worship  they 
are  to  be  so  ashamed  that  the  name  Baal  as  name 
for  husband  will  be  abandoned  (ii.  16-17).  The  aim 
of  the  prophet  is  to  portray  the  dire  results  of  the 
syncretism  of  worship  which  made  worship  of  their 
own  God  take  the  form  of  worship  of  Baal  and  so  de- 
nied real  honor  to  Yahweh.  The  prophet  speaks  of 
a  torah  ("  law  "),  the  infringement  of  which  he  de- 
plores, and  that  this  was  in  writing  is  indicated  by 
viii.  12:  "  Though  I  record  [not,  as  Wellhausen 
would  have  it:  though  I  prescribe  for  him]  myriads 
[of  precepts]  of  my  law,  they  are  counted  as  a  strange 
thing."  The  sense  is  that,  if  the  law  were  even  more 
comprehensive  and  more  specific  than  it  is,  yet 
neither  as  a  whole  nor  in  its  particulars  would 
Ephraim  regard  it.  Since  the  preceding  complaint 
is  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  Israel,  which  should 
have  had  only  one  altar  in  the  place  chosen  by  God, 
had  multiplied  altars  to  the  increase  of  sins,  and 
since  the  prophet  inveighs  against  idolatry,  the 
precepts  of  the  law  can  not  have  been  simply 
ethical,  but  must  have  been  cultic  and  of  such  a 
form  as  exist  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  in  the  Priest  Code.  The  various 
kinds  of  sacrifice  and  of  materials  of  sacrifice  and 
the  sacred  tunes,  persons,  and  seasons  app)ear  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  books  (cf.  Hosea  ii.  13, 
V.  6-8,  vi.  6,  ix.  3-5,  xii.  10-12;  Amos  ii.  11-12, 
iii.  14,  iv.  4-5,  v.  21-22,  viii.  5,  10).  The  position 
of  the  priests  appears  in  Hosea  iv.  4-9,  though  their 
actual  character  is  revealed  in  vi.  9. 

That  the  sentence  of  disapproval  which  Hosea 
pronounces  upon  the  northern  kingdom  relates  to 
this  only  in  its  degenerate  performance  and  to  its 
syncretistic  obscuration,  and  not  to  the  matter  of 
sacrifice  in  itself,  is  shown  by  ix.  1-3,  where  the 
prophet  tells  Israel  not  to  rejoice,  since  the  days 
come  when  they  will  be  able  to  bring  to  Yahweh 
neither  wine  as  drink-offering  nor  well-pleasing 
sacrifices,  for  they  are  to  return  to  Egypt  and  are 
to  eat  unclean  food  in  Assyria  where  consecration 
of  offerings  will  not  be  possible  for  them.  When 
he  says  that  God  prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice  and 
knowledge  of  God  to  burnt  offerings  (vi.  6),  he  refers 
not  to  sacrifice  in  general  but  to  sacrifice  in  which 
the  soul  does  not  join  and  by  a  people  which  can 
not  distinguish  between  Yahweh  and  Baal.  Indeed, 
Hosea  does  not  appear  as  the  herald  of  a  new 
religious  idea  or  of  a  new  knowledge  of  the  being 
of  Yahweh  and  of  the  right  method  of  worshiping 
him.  He  and  Amos  proclaim  the  God  of  the  fathers 
of  the  people  who  liad  been  known  throughout 
Israel's  history  through  prophetic  instruction  and 
revelation.    If  it  be  said  that  Hosea  first  developed 


the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Yahweh  and  Ii- 
rael,  it  must  be  receded  that  this  idea  underlies 
the  *'  jealous  God  "  of  Ex.  xx.  5;  and,  if  he  car- 
ried it  out  more  thoroughly,  it  was  not  on  a  basis 
of  legalism,  but  on  one  of  mutual  love  (iL  17- 
18,  21). 

The  dependence  of  Hosea  upon  Amos  is  indiqm- 
table,  and  in  part  verbal  (cf .  iv.  3  with  Amos  viii.  8; 

iv.  15  with  Amos  v.  5;  viii.  14  with 
5.  Literaxy  Amos  ii.  5;  vii.  12  with  Amos  ix.  2). 
Features.    But   while   Amos   and   Hosea  agree 

closely  in  the  basis  of  their  prophecies 
and  in  their  liking  for  reviewing  the  history  of  their 
people,  they  differ  in  methods  of  speech  and  ex- 
position. Hosea  is  full  of  uncommon  words,  forms, 
and  collocations,  and  has  a  distinct  northern  cast 
of  idiom.  His  style  is  less  polished  than  that  of 
Amos,  but  more  emotional;  consequently  there  is 
more  abruptness  in  his  sentences,  less  sequence  in 
his  figures.  The  text  is  at  times  corrupt,  and  often 
the  Septuagint  indicates  the  method  of  emendation. 
Certain  passages  of  the  Masoretic  text  are  full  of 
difficulty,  especially  vii.  5-6,  viii.  10,  and  xiiL  1. 

(W.  VOLCKt.) 

n.  Critical  View:    There  are  several  in^rartant 
questions  in  relation  to  the  writings  and  even  the 
person  of  the  prophet  Hosea  about  which  it  is  un- 
safe to  dogmatize.     Here,  to  a  greater 

1.  Ques-  degree  than  almost  anywhere  else  in 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  principle  holds 
Text  and  true  that  no  critic  except  the  most 
Author-     cautious  and  reserved  can  afiford  to 

ship.  make  positive  statements  on  difficult 
literary  questions.  Criticism,  however, 
has  advanced  so  far  that  at  least  it  may  con- 
fidently be  said  (1)  that  the  book  as  it  stands  is 
very  loosely  constructed  and  can  not  be  called  a 
unit,  even  in  the  most  general  sense;  (2)  that 
large  portions  were  not  written  by  Hosea  or  in  the 
northern  kingdom  or  imder  eighth-century  condi- 
tions; (3)  that  many  portions  of  the  book  can 
not  be  understood  till  the  text  has  been  radically 
amended;  (4)  that  the  original  compilation  of  the 
discourses  of  Hosea  was  much  simpler  and  plainer 
in  its  arrangement,  its  language,  its  rhetorical  and 
poetical  structure,  its  historical  allusions  and  its 
general  and  particular  argument  than  is  the  book 
accredited  to  him  which  has  come  down  in  canoni- 
cal form. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  structure  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  whole  book  is  the  difference 
in  plan  and  contents  between  the  two  main  sections 
(chaps,  i.-iii.;  iv.-xiv.).  Each  chapter  of  the 
former  section  has  a  separate  motive  and  signifi- 
cance. Chap.  i.  tells  of  the  prophet  contractipg« 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  uacbaste 

2.  Prob-    mind  or  habits  at  the  command  oi 
lem  of     Yahweh,  and  explains  the  symbolism 

Chaps,  i.-iii.  of  the  significant  names  given  to  tk 
children  bom  after  this  remarkable 
imion.  Chap.  ii.  is,  primarily  at  least,  an  indict- 
ment of  Israel  under  the  image  of  the  unfaithfiu 
spouse  of  Yahweh.  Chap.  iii.  resimies  the  marital 
history  of  Hosea  and  apparently  represents  him  w 
winning  back  by  purchase  his  faithless  wife,  with 
wliom  after  a  probation  of  "  many  days  "  he  wouW 
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resume  conjugal  relations,  this  to  be  a  figurative 
expression  of  the  idea  that  the  recreant  Israelites 
after  their  probation  of  a  long  exile  would  "  again 
seek  Yahweh  and  David  their  king.''  Disregarding 
meanwhile  the  irrelevant  passages  which  are  at- 
tached to  these  chapters,  a  brief  judgment  of  the 
questions  that  present  themselves  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  section  may  be  offered  and  the  rela- 
tion of  its  contents  to  the  actual  life  and  work  of 
Rosea  and  to  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Taking  chap.  iii.  first  as  the  least  {)erplexing,  it 
may  be  said  with  some  confidence :  (1)  The  action 
prescribed  and  ascribed  to  Hosea  was  considered 
by  the  original  writer  as  in  some  sense  symbolical. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  respectable 
man  to  act  literally  as  Hosea  is  here 

3.  Chap,  commanded  to  do  and  is  represented 
iiL  a  Con-  as  actually  doing.  (2)  The  woman 
tinuation    described  in  chap.  iii.  is  intended  by 

of  Chap.  i.  the  writer  to  be  the  same  person  as 
that  of  chap.  i.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing gained,  but  much  lost,  in  the  force  of  his 
message,  if  the  prophet  had  to  choose  two  different 
persons  of  precisely  the  same  characteristics  to 
symbolize  the  conduct  and  the  fortunes  of  the  same 
people,  especially  when  he  is  told  to  "go  once 
more  and  love  a  woman  **  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  that  of  the  one  presented  in  chap.  i. 
Again,  if  two  women  so  alike  were  different  per- 
sons, the  fact  would  naturally  be  indicated  in  some 
way,  if  only  to  preclude  misunderstanding.  Be- 
sides, no  name  is  given  to  the  woman  in  chap.  iii. 
while  all  the  other  persons  of  the  story  are  named, 
apparently  because  she  had  been  named  already 
in  i.  3. 

Probably  chap.  i.  is  the  most  diversely  inter- 
preted  chapter  in  all   prophetic   literature.    The 
most  familiar  and  obtrusive  of  the  many  problems 
of  the  chapter  is  the  question  whether  the  narra- 
tive of  Hosea's  marriage  should  be  un- 

4.  Inter-  derstood  as  a  record  of  facts  or  as  a 
pretations  figurative  representation  of  Yahweh's 
of  Chap.  i.  relations  to  Israel.     If  the  latter,  it 

The  might  be  understood  as  an  allegory 
Literal  related  to  a  group  of  listeners,  or  an 
View.  object  lesson  given  in  a  symbolical 
action.  The  figurative  interpretation, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  had  until  recent  times 
perhaps  the  larger  body  of  supporters.  But,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Ewald  (Die  Propheten  des 
dim  Bundea,  Gdttmgen,  1867)  and  W.  R.  Smith 
{The  PrapheU  of  Israel,  Edinburgh,  1882),  the  lit- 
eral view  has  of  late  been  held  in  most  favor.  The 
obvious  difllculties  in  the  way  of  giving  to  such  a 
matter-of-fact  narrative  an  allegorical  or  symboli- 
cal interpretation  in  any  ordinary  form  are  very 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  support  of 
the  literal  explanation  is  not  its  antecedent  reason- 
ableness, but  the  belief  that  it  was  the  prophet's 
own  experiences  which  enabled  him  to  do  the  things 
which  be  is  declared  to  have  done.  Thereby  did 
he  oome  to  realize  to  such  a  degree  as  he  did  the 
profound  relations  between  Israel  and  Yahweh,  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  Israel  in  forsaking  Yah- 
weh, and  the  grief  and  resentment  of  Yahweh  in 
lonng  the  love  of  his  people.    It  is  doubtful,  how- 


ever, if  this  sentimental  inference  is  justifiable.  It 
fails  to  distinguish  between  the  personal  subjective 
appreciation  which  the  votary  of  Yahweh  had  of 
the  love  and  faithfulness  of  his  God,  and  the  in- 
tellectual process  which  objectivized  this  concep- 
tion and  illustrated  it  by  a  figure.  Historically 
the  use  by  Hosea  of  the  figure  of  the  married  state 
was  not  based  upon  or  developed  from  any  himian 
marital  experiences;  it  was  probably  an  outgrowth 
from  the  old  conception  of  the  marriage  between 
the  god  of  the  land  and  the  land  itself  or  seconda- 
rily, the  people  of  the  land,  all  three  of  whom, 
according  to  old  Semitic  notions,  formed  an  insep- 
arable trinity.  The  idea  had  been  deepened,  re- 
fined, and  dignified  by  experiences  of  Yahweh's 
favor  and  devotion  to  his  people,  and  the  image 
had  grown  correspondingly  in  distinctness  and 
reality.  But  the  expansion  and  enriching  of  the 
similitude  were  accomplished  by  reflection  and  not 
by  emotion,  and  the  use  which  Hosea  or  any 
prophet  could  make  of  the  figure  of  the  marriage 
relation  would  be  made  through  the  imagination 
alone  and  merely  for  illustrative  purposes  (cf.  II., 
§  5  below).  Accordingly  one  should  exclude  from 
consideration  any  argiunent  for  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  story  based  on  the  plea  that  Hosea 's 
own  actual  experience  was  needed  to  qualify  him 
to  set  forth  adequately  the  attitude  of  Yahweh 
toward  his  unfaithful  people.  Bereft  of  this  sup- 
port the  defense  of  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
narrative  of  chap.  i.  is  not  very  strong.  The  anom- 
alous character  of  the  actions  demanded  of  Hosea 
make  it  necessary  for  its  advocates  to  hold  that  he 
did  not  know  the  adulterous  character  of  his  wife 
till  years  had  passed  and  all  his  children  had  been 
bom  and  endowed  with  their  significant  names. 
Accordingly  to  make  it  still  a  real  experience  in  his 
life  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  he  did  not  regard  his 
actions  as  having  been  done  under  the  divine  im- 
pulse and  command  imtil  he  learned  of  the  gross 
and  habitual  adulteries  of  his  wife.  And  further 
that  he  gave  to  each  of  the  children  a  significant 
name  without  any  perception  that  they  were  *'  chil- 
dren of  harlotry  " — a  fact  which  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  whole  transaction  (verse  2).  Such  a 
view  of  Hosea's  prophetic  career  would  make  him 
an  absent-minded  visionary  living  entirely  outside 
of  that  world  of  sin  and  folly  which  is  so  amply 
described  in  his  own  discourses.  A  literal  inter- 
pretation, even  when  thus  deliteralized,  would  ac- 
cordingly seem  to  be  untenable  (see  further  the 
overwhelming  array  of  objections  in  Harper,  Amoa 
and  Hosea,  pp.  200-210). 

The  defenders  of  the  two  leading  views  have  in 
fact  completely  refuted  one  another,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  Biblical  exegesis  that  a  positive 
attitude   is  still  stoutly  maintained   by  eminent 
critics  upon  each  side  of  the  question.    The  only 
remaining     assiunption     that     seems 
5.  A        compatible  with  Hosea's  or  any  con- 
Possible      temporary  authorship  is  that  the  whole 
Alternative,  proceeding  was  thought  out  by  the 
prophet  in  the  natural  process  of  figur- 
ing or  picturing  to  himself  (not  to  his  people)  the 
character  of  Israel's  relations  and  conduct  towards 
Yahweh  (cf.    §4).    Its  history  would  then  perhaps 
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have  been  somewhat  as  follows:  Without  any  ref- 
erence to  his  own  family  life,  the  prophet,  ponder- 
ing on  the  problem  of  IsraePs  infidelity,  adopted 
thS  most  direct  and  natural  way  of  objectivizing 
the  situation:  he  put  himself  in  the  place  of  Yah- 
weh  and  an  inmioral  woman,  perhaps  known  as 
such  to  the  community,  in  the  place  of  the  land  of 
Israel  (cf.  the  application  to  the  land  in  ii.  4-16), 
and  the  children  imagined  as  bom  of  the  union  in 
place  of  the  people  of  Israel  viewed  in  various  as- 
pects. The  original  conception  of  the  marriage 
relation  between  Yahweh  and  Israel  being  thus 
objectivized  by  him,  it  became  so  vivid  and  con- 
crete that  it  gave  character  to  his  whole  prophetic 
ministry;  and  in  right  Hebrew  prophetic  fashion 
it  was  ascribed  to  the  direct  inspiration  of  Yah- 
weh, while  the  successive  mental  images,  thus  vis- 
ualized, were  dramatized  and  recited  as  an  act- 
ual personal  experience. 

Though  fewer  objections  can  properly  be  brought 
to  this  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  chap.  i.  than  to 
the  literal  view,  it  still  has  this  difl&culty,  among 
others,  that  the  mass  of  detail  may  seem  incom- 
patible with  an  imaginary  personal 
6.  Date  situation.  And  those  who  can  not 
of  Chaps,  accept  any  solution  involving  Hosea's 
i.-iii.  own  authorship  of  the  narrative  may 
have  recourse  to  an  assumption  that 
chaps,  i.-iii.  are  of  later  origin,  as  indeed  much  of 
the  remainder  of  the  book  (see  II,  §  7  below)  un- 
doubtedly is.  The  chief  occasion  of  the  composi- 
tion (if  such  an  assumption  be  true)  was  possibly 
the  existence  of  a  tradition  with  regard  to  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  eccentric  prophet  (cf.  ix.  7), 
starting  from  stories  which  accompanied  the  cir- 
culation of  his  prophecies  in  Judah  after  the  fall 
of  the  northern  kingdom  and  growing  with  in- 
creasing reflection  upon  the  profound  and  far- 
reaching  ideas  of  his  writings.  After  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  figure  of  the  marriage  relation  by 
Jeremiah  (chap,  iii.)  and  Ezekiel  (chap,  xvi.)  at- 
tention must  have  been  all  the  more  fixed  upon 
the  originator  of  the  conception,  the  prophet  of 
Samaria;  and  thus  the  tradition  may  have  been 
handed  down  in  one  form  and  another  that  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  marriage  bond  was  due  to  his 
own  personal  experience.  Finally  some  prophetic 
genius  developed  the  story  in  literary  form,  giving 
it  coherent  significance  throughout  and  adapting 
to  it  a  detailed  exposition  of  Hosea's  dominating 
thought  in  chap.  ii.  This  hypothesis  suggests  that 
nearly  all  of  the  section  in  question  may  have  had 
a  common  author  or  literary  origin.  If  the  glosses 
and  the  additions  relating  to  Judah  and  the  exile 
(i.  7,  ii.  1-3)  are  set  aside,  the  whole  three  chapters 
may  be  read  continuously  without  a  break.  Since 
from  the  later  standpoint  the  restoration  of  Israel 
to  favor  came  within  the  domain  of  prophecy  rele- 
vant to  the  times  and  needs  of  the  writer  or  writers, 
the  two  magnificent  passages  ii.  4-15,  16-25  may 
be  brought  into  close  association.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  these  passages,  the  main  prophetical  ut- 
terances of  the  section,  are  not  provided  with  the 
customary  introductory  formula  giving  the  name 
of  the  speaker — a  circumstance  whieh  might  sug- 
gest that  they  belong  to  the  main  division,  chaps. 


iv.-xiv.  But  there  is  such  a  marked  dififerenoe  in 
style  and  mode  of  treatment  (see  II,  {  7)  between 
the  two  sections  that  they  would  in  any  case  pre- 
sumptively be  kept  apart.  The  hypothesis  of  late 
origin  also  accounts  best  for  this  dififerenoe  in  style 
and  logical  method.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  third 
person  in  chap.  i.  and  the  first  in  chap.  iii.  is  not 
favorable  to  the  view  that  Hosea  himself  was  the 
author  of  the  section. 

In  the  larger  division  of  the  book  (chaps,  iv.- 
xiv.)  the  student  finds  himself  on  more  solid  ground. 
The  main  thread  of  the  discourse  is  held  steadily 
to  the  end;  the  style  is  not  smooth  and  flowing 
like  that  of  the  earlier  section  (cf.  II,  {  6  above), 
but  nervous  and  somewhat  abrupt.  Yet,  contrary 
to  the  general  impression,  the  sen- 
7.  Features  tenoes  are  not  unusually  irregular  or 
of  obscure  but  simple  and  well-balanced. 
Chaps.  the  supposed  roughnesses  being  due  to 
iv.-xiv.  the  corruption  of  the  text  which  is 
doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  in  large 
part  by  its  precarious  fortunes  in  its  early  history 
after  the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Another 
source  of  great  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  is  the 
fact  that  considerable  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  original  utterances  of  Hosea,  apparently  by 
men  belonging  to  different  schools  at  different 
periods.  These  additions  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  repetitions  or  close  imitations  of  more 
original  passages;  (2)  explicative  glosses;  (3)  am- 
plifying statements;  (4)  prophetic  aUusions  to 
Judah;  (5)  promises  of  restoration  from  the  im- 
pending exile  and  of  a  return  of  the  divine  favor. 
The  last-named  class  is  the  lengthiest  and  most 
valuable  of  all.  References  to  Judah  are  found  in 
chaps,  i.-iii.  also  (II,  §  6),  and  if  this  section  Is  of 
late  origin  they  were  of  coiu'se  added  at  a  still  later 
date  and  constituted  the  last  important  series  of 
supplementary  insertions.  The  augmenting  proc- 
ess went  on  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  main  section  of  the 
book.  Thus  the  additions  in  chaps,  iv.-vi.  that 
may  be  fairly  made  out  amount  to  26  per  cent  of 
the  whole  text  of  these  chapters;  those  in  chaps, 
vii.-x.  to  37  per  cent  of  the  whole;  those  in  chaps, 
xi.-xiv.  to  56  per  cent,  making  an  average  for  chaps, 
iv.-xiv.  of  nearly  40  per  cent  of  presimiiable  addi- 
tions. It  is  not  probable  that  the  original  text  of 
the  prophet  of  Sainaria  will  ever  be  separated  from 
the  accretions  with  absolute  accuracy  throughout. 
But  ultimate  approximate  correctness  is  certainly 
obtainable ;  and  the  result  will  be  to  enhance  greatly 
the  simplicity,  intelligibility,  and  value  of  the  book 
of  Hosea.  J.  F.  McCurot. 

Bibliography:  Commentariea  worth  consulting  arp:  A. 
Simson.  Gotha,  1851;  A.  Wanpche,  Leipsic,  1868;  T5t- 
termann.  Helsingfors,  1879;  W.  Nowack,  Berlin.  18S0. 
and  G<)ttingen.  1897;  A.  Scholz,  Wiirzburg.  1882;  T.  K 
Cheyne,  Cambridge.  1884;  J.  Sharpe,  London.  1884;  J. 
T.  de  Visser,  Utrecht.  1886;  J.  J.  P.  Valeton.  Nijmwcgen. 
1894;  W.  R.  Harper.  New  York,  1903  (contains  a  com- 
plete bibliography,  to  which  extensive  references  a^rr 
maile  in  the  notes).  Consult  also  the  commentaries  on 
the  Minor  Prophets  by  E.  B.  Pusey.  London.  1877;  F 
Hitiig.  ed.  Steiner,  Leipsic,  1881;  C.  von  Orelli,  Nord- 
lingen.  1888.  Eng.  transl..  New  York.  1893;  J.  Well- 
hausen,  Berlin.  1892;  and  G.  A.  Smith.  London.  1896 
(especially  good,  and  with  Harper,  ut  sup.,  constitutimc 
the  best  that  can  be  had) :   K.  Marti,  DodekaprophHon, 
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Tabingen,  1904.  Consult  also  the  appropriate  sMtion 
in  the  Introductions  of  Driver,  London,  1897;  W.  H. 
Bennett,  ib.  1899;  J.  E.  MoFadyen.  New  York.  1905; 
and  F.  £.  C.  Gigot,  ib.  1906.  Discussions  of  the  vari- 
ous problems  presented  by  the  book  are  to  be  found 
in  DB,  il  419-425;  EB,  U.  2119-26;  JE,  vi.  473-476; 
and  P.  Vols,  in  ZWT,  1898,  pp.  321-335  (very  valuable). 
Text-oritical  matters  are  discussed  in  ThT,  1875,  pp. 
555  sqq.,  by  Houtsma,  and  1890.  pp.  345  sqq.,  480  sqq.. 
by  Oort;  H.  Billeb.  Die  wichtia»ien  SdUe  der  aUtettament- 
lichen  Kriiik  vom  Standpunkt  der  Propheten  Hoeea  und 
Amo§,  Halle,  1893;  J.  Bachmann.  AlUeetamentliehe  Un- 
ternuhungen,  pp.  1-46,  Berlin.  1894;  P.  Ruben,  Critical 
Remarke  upon  %ome  Paeeagee  of  the  O.  7*.,  London,  1896; 
Patterson,  The  Septuaffint^Text  of  Hoaea,  in  Hebraica,  vol. 
vii.  Various  questions  are  taken  up  in:  J.  H.  Kurts,  Die 
She  dee  Propheten  Hoeea,  Dorpat.  1859;  S.  OettU.  Der 
Kultua  bei  Amoe  und  Hoeea,  Greifswald,  1895;  O.  Seese- 
mann.  lerael  und  Juda  bei  Amoe  und  Hoeea,  Leipsic,  1898; 
Smith,  Prophete,  Lect.  iv. 

HOSHEA:  Nineteenth  and  last  king  of  Israel. 
He  was  the  son  of  Elah,  was  a  usurper,  and  succeeded 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew.  His  dates,  according  to  the 
old  chronology,  were  731-722  B.C.,  according  to 
modem  historians,  734-722,  the  last  three  years  of 
which  were  passed  in  captivity.  The  newer  dating 
is  due  especially  to  an  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser 
III.  of  Assyria  (Schrader,  KB,  ii.  32-33),  recounting 
an  expedition  for  the  help  of  Ahaz  of  Judah  against 
Rezin  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  of  Israel.  According 
to  the  pronouncement  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  Hoshea 
was  a  better  king  than  most  of  his  predecessors  on 
the  throne  of  Israel.  He  remained  a  vassal  of  the 
Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pileser  until  induced  by  an 
Egyptian  monarch,  So  (Assyr.  Sib*e),  to  renoimce 
his  allegiance.  Though  II  Kings  xvii.  3,  5  implies 
that  Shalmaneser  made  two  expeditions  against 
Hoshea,  it  seems  assured  that  he  made  only  one 
to  the  '*Westland,"  and  that  in  order  to  punish 
Hoshea  for  his  disloyalty  to  his  suzerain.  When 
Shalmaneser  made  this  expedition,  in  725  B.C., 
Hoshea  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  his  overlord,  but  what  finally  became  of 
him  is  not  determinable.  His  kingdom  was  overrun 
by  the  Assyrian  army,  but  the  city  of  Samaria  held 
out  for  three  years  and  was  taken  by  Sargon  after 
he  had  succeeded  Shalmaneser  upon  the  throne 
(see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  JJ  11-12).  W.  Lotz. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  most  important  literature  is  given 
under  Ahab,  q.v.;  consult  also  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Higher  Critir 
dem  and  the  Monumente,  London,  1894;  L.  B.  Paton, 
The  Early  Hiet.  of  Syria  and  Paleetine,  New  York,  1901; 
Schrader.  KAT,  i.  269-271;  DB,  ii.  426-427;  EB,  ii. 
2126-28:  JE,  vi.  478-479;  and  the  sources  in  U  Kings 
XV.  80,  xvil  1-6,  xviii.  9-12. 

HOSIUS  OF  CORDOVA. 

EarUer  Life  (f  1). 
At  the  Ck>uncil  of  Nicea  (S  2). 
At  the  Council  of  Sardica  (S  3). 
Unhappy  Close  of  Life  (S  4). 

Hosius,  or  Osius,  of  Cordova,  though  one  of  the 
celebrated  churchmen  of  the  third  century,  desig- 
nated by  Athanasius  with  the  title  of 
I.  Earlier     "  the  Great,''  found  no  formal  biog- 
Life.       rapher,  and  left  no  writings  except  two 
letters,  one  to  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tiufl  and  one  to  Julius  of  Rome.    All  that  is  known 
of  him  is  derived  from  these  letters,  from  casual 
mention  in  contemporary  documents  and  authors, 
lyid  from  a  few  credible  details  of  later  tradition. 


He  must  have  been  bom  about  257,  where  is  un- 
known; since  in  356  he  had  been  bishop  of  Cordova 
"  more  than  sixty  years  "  (Athanasius,  '*  Hist,  of 
the  Arians,"  xlii.),  he  must  have  been  consecrated 
to  that  see  about  295.  That  he  was  a  confessor 
"  when  a  persecution  broke  out  under  Maximian, 
the  grandfather  of  Constantius,"  is  known  from  his 
own  letter,  but  nothing  as  to  the  place  or  details. 
He  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Elvira  (q.v.),  but 
probably  did  not  preside  over  it.  He  shared  the 
rigorist  tendency  of  the  synod,  and  it  may  be  argued 
from  canon  xxxiii.  that  he  was  himself  a  celibate. 
His  presence  there  has  a  bearing  on  the  date  of  the 
synod;  the  theory  which  places  it  about  313  ii 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  from  313  at  latest,  if 
not  312,  he  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Con- 
stantine.  What  commended  him  to  the  emperor 
is  unknown;  but  it  is  certain  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  perhaps  up  to  about  326,  he  was  near  CJon- 
stantine  as  his  chief  adviser  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
The  Donatists  held  him  responsible,  although  he 
was  not  present  at  the  anti-Donatist  Synod  of  Aries, 
for  the  repressive  measures  adopted  against  them 
by  the  emperor;  the  imperial  ordinance  as  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves  in  the  churches  (Apr.  18,  321) 
was  addressed  to  him;  and  it  was  he  whom  Con- 
stantine  sent  to  Alexandria  in  323  or  324  to  settle 
the  troubles  there.  A  synod  held  there  in  his  pres- 
ence rebuked  Colluthus,  an  ambitious  presbyter 
who  had  assumed  episcopal  functions  and  a  schis- 
matical  position,  declared  null  and  void  the  orders 
conferred  by  him,  and  forced  him  to  renoimce  his 
claims  to  episcopal  powers. 

Hosius  is  known  also  from  his  relations  with  the 
Ck)uncil  of  Nicsea.    It  was  natural  that  the  confi- 
dential adviser  of  the  emperor  should 

2.  At  the    have  great  influence  upon  its  delibera- 
Council  of  tions;  and,  although  the  expression  of 

Ricsea.  Athanasius  (ut  sup.,  xliv.)  which  at- 
tributes to  him  the  formulation  of  the 
faith  there  adopted  is  too  strong  in  its  literal  mean- 
ing, it  is  in  a  sense  justified.  None  of  the  authorities 
asserts  that  he  presided  formally  over  the  council; 
and  the  fact  that  his  name  appears  with  the  Roman 
legates  first  of  all  does  not  prove  that  he  did.  Still 
less  tenable  is  the  Roman  Catholic  hypothesis  that 
he  presided  with  the  Roman  legates  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  pope;  if  he  had  presided  at  all,  it  would 
have  been  in  virtue  of  imperial,  not  papal,  delega- 
tion. After  the  Coimcil  of  Nicaea  Hosius  disappears 
from  history  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Presumably 
he  journeyed  to  the  West  iR-ith  Constantine  in  the 
spring  of  326,  and  then,  even  before  other  influences 
supplanted  his,  returned  to  Spain. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  him  until  shortly 

before  the  Council  of  Sardica.   The  statement  quoted 

by  Hilary  {MPL,  x.  667  B)  that  he  was 

3.  At  the    partially  responsible  for  its  calling  is 
Council  of  at  least  credible.      In  any  case,  with 

Sardica.  Athanasius,  who  met  him  in  Gaul,  he 
went  to  the  place  of  meeting;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  presided  over  the  sessions 
of  the  majority  (the  Eastern  minority  excommu- 
nicated him).  He  seems  to  have  been  concerned  in 
drawing  up  the  formula  in  the  manner  of  a  creed 
which  represented  the  faith  of  the  majority,  known 
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as  the  Creed  of  Sardica,  although  it  is  dear  from 
Athanasius  that  it  was  not  formally  accepted,  but 
only  proposed  by  "  some  "  ("  Book  to  the  Antio- 
chians/'  v.)  •  Hosius  and  Protogenes[of  Sardica,  who 
joined  with  him  in  the  letter  to  Pope  Julius  that 
accompanied  the  formula,  were  among  those  who 
desired  an  exposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  formula  was  of  his  composition. 
Its  main  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  "  official "  interpretation  of  the 
Nicene  Creed;  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  de- 
serves increased  attention. 

After  the  Council  of  Sardica  Hosius  disappears 
once  more  for  ten  years.   The  next  heard  of  Mm  is 

that  in  the  winter  of  353-354  Liberius 

4.  Unhappy  of  Rome  sent  him  word  of  the  steps 

Close  of     he  was  taking  in  the  direction  of  the 

Life.        convocation  of  a  new  synod,  and  of  the 

lamentable  weakness  with  which  his 
legate,  Vincentius  of  Capua,  had  yielded  under 
pressiue  at  the  Synod  of  Aries.  A  few  years  later, 
however,  the  nestor  of  orthodoxy  was  in  scarcely 
better  case  than  Vincent,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious 
constructions  put  upon  the  data  by  Roman  Catholic 
controversialists  and  of  some  difficulties  which  must 
be  admitted  in  the  "  History  of  the  Arians."  Hosius 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  synods  of  Aries  (353)  and 
Milan  (spring  of  355);  but  the  bishops  of  the  court 
party  were  desirous,  after  Liberius  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  their  wiles  and  been  banished  (summer  or 
autumn  of  355),  to  draw  Hosius  by  hook  or  by  crook 
into  agreement  with  their  course.  Incited  by  them, 
Constantius  sunmioned  the  aged  bishop  to  his 
presence,  undoubtedly  at  Milan.  But  Hosius  was 
not  to  be  induced  to  declare  against  Athanasius  or 
to  hold  communion  with  the  "  Arians  ";  and  his 
resistance  so  impressed  the  emperor  that  he  allowed 
him  to  return  home  undisturbed.  The  court  bishops 
again  stirred  up  Constantius  to  write  a  threatening 
letter  to  him;  but  Hosius  stood  firm,  and  to  threats 
and  seductions  alike  made  the  brave  and  well- 
considered  answer  which  Athanasius  has  preserved, 
containing  an  anathema  against  the  Arians,  warm 
support  of  Athanasius,  and  earnest  admonitions  to 
the  emperor  himself.  Finally,  finding  a  pretext  in 
the  refusal  of  other  Spaniards,  presumably  influenced 
by  Hosius,  to  sign  against  Athanasius,  Constantius 
summoned  liim  to  Sirmium,  and  kept  him  there  a 
whole  year,  beginning  (on  the  best  computation) 
not  earlier  than  July,  357.  It  is  known  that  Hosius 
signed  the  "  second  Sirmian  formula,"  the  com- 
promise proposed  by  the  court  bishops  which  aimed 
at  avoiding  "  unscriptural  "  expressions  as  to  the 
oiisia  of  Christ,  and  expressed  itself  in  ante-Nicene 
and  Biblical  terms  which  now  concealed  a  decided 
Arian  tendency.  Hilary,  in  his  treatise  De  synodis 
(beginning  of  359),  which  begins  with  this  "  blas- 
phemy at  Sirmium,"  distinctly  asserts  that  Hosius 
was  "  carried  away  by  the  teaching  of  a  new  im- 
piety." It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  by 
Hilary's  strong  expressions  anything  more  than 
Hosius'  assent  to  the  compromise  formula;  but 
even  this  meant  much.  It  was  sent  out  far  and 
wide  as  approved  by  him;  Phoebadius  says  in  his 
Liber  contra  Arianoa  (358)  that  his  name  was  used 
afi  a  battering-ram  against  the  Gallic  bishops;  and. 


according  to  Sozomen  (TV.,  xii.  7),  Eudozius  had 
a  letter  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch  in  the  spring  of  358 
in  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sirmian  formula,  Hosius 
declared  against  both  homoousios  and  homaiounoB, 
and  which  was  thus  taken  as  favoriDg  the  anomaioe 
view.  Whether  this  and  other  letters  were  genuine 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  court  bishops  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  aged  man  their  standard- 
bearer.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  his  yielding  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  "  whole  year  "  mentioned 
by  Athanasius.  But  the  Sirmian  "  synod  "  was  heki 
before  Nov.,  357,  and  Hosius,  as  has  been  seen,  did 
not  come  to  Sirmimn  earlier  than  July  of  that  year. 
He  must  have  given  way  to  the  emperor's  threats 
soon  after  his  arrival — according  to  Faustinus  and 
Marcellinus,  "  lest  he  should  suffer  banishment "; 
and  Athanasius  expressly  says  that  his  detention  at 
Sirmium  was  *'  in  place  of  banishment."  It  was 
probably,  therefore,  to  use  him  in  the  capacity  of  a 
standard-bearer  that  Constantius  kept  him  there. 
The  attempts  to  prove  that  he  died  Aug.  27,  357, 
or  that  he  soon  recalled  his  assent,  are  unsuocessfuL 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  his  death;  and 
while  the  fact  of  his  weak  compliance  seems  cmly 
too  well  proved,  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  attempt  to 
assign  its  motives,  or  to  reconcile  the  courageous 
fimmess  of  the  letter  to  Constantius  with  the  cour- 
tier-like diplomacy  that  marks  alike  his  entrance 
upon,  and  his  departure  from  the  stage  of  history. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  importance  as  an  author. 
The  SerUenticB  published  by  Pitra  (Analeda  sacra, 
v.  117),  under  his  name  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
even  probably  his.  (F.  Loofb.) 

Bibliooraprt:  His  letters,  preceded  by  a  histmicaJ  notioe, 
are  in  MPL,  viii  1309-^2.  Conmilt:  P.  B.  Qanu,  Kinkm- 
geaehichU  von  SpanUn,  ii  1-309,  iiL  2,  pp.  484--I00.  Re* 
gensburg,  1864-79;  A.  W.  W.  Dale.  Synod  of  Shim, 
London,  1882;  O.  Seeck,  in  ZKO,  xyii  (1807).  1-71. 319- 
362;  Tillemont.  Mimoirea,  vii  300-321,  711-716  of  Venice 
ed.;  CeilUer.  Auteurs  aocr^  iii  392-398, 418-425;  Neander, 
ChrioUan  Church,  voL  ii  paasim;  Hefele.  ConeUUnge- 
ochidUe,  vol.  i  passiin,  Eng.  timnel..  ▼ols.  i-ii.  pa«im; 
Hamack,  Dogma,  vol.  iii.  paaaim;  DCB,  ill  162-174  (de- 
taUed);  KL,  vi.  290-295. 

HOSIUS  (HOSS),  STANISLAUS:  Bishop  of  Erm- 
land  and  cardinal;  b.  at  Cracow  May  5,  1504;  d.  at 

Capranica   (25  m.   n.n.w.   of  Rome), 

Earlier     Italy,   Aug.   5,    1579.     He  began  his 

Life.       humanistic    studies    at    Cracow,    and 

appears,  even  in  boyhood,  to  have 
turned  away  from  the  world  in  exaggerated  fashion. 
He  owed  his  advancement  to  Bishop  Tomidd  of 
Cracow,  whose  nephews  he  instructed  as  tutor. 
Among  his  Epislolcs  (published  by  the  Cracow 
Historical  Academy,  vol.  i.,  1879;  vol.  ii.,  1888) 
are  several  from  this  period — to  Dantiscus,  bishop 
elect  of  Culm,  written  at  Venice,  1530  (vol.  i.,  Epist, 
6);  to  the  governor  of  Bologna,  the  celebrated 
historical  writer  Francesco  Guicciardini  (i.  7; 
written  1532);  and  to  the  papal  legate  Campeggi 
(i.  8).  Upon  Hosius'  return  to  Poland  Tomicki 
employed  him  as  secretary,  and  after  the  bishop's 
death  (1535)  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  royal 
chancery.  Though  now,  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
canonry  of  Frauenburg,  in  possession  of  three  bene- 
fices, he  was  not  yet  a  priest;  and  not  until  1543, 
when  still  other  benefices  were  added,  did  he  deem 
it  time  to  receive  ordination.    He  did  not  officiate 
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in  the  pastorate  assigned  to  him  at  Golombie,  claim- 
ing that  his  voice  was  too  weak.  Nevertheless,  he 
rose  rapidly  in  the  spiritual  career.  Li  1549  he 
became  bishop  of  Culm  by  command  of  King  Sigis- 
mund,  who  dedred  to  send  him,  when  vested  with 
this  dignity,  to  King  Ferdinand  and  the  emperor. 
Hosius  returned  to  Poland  with  the  design  of  sup- 
pressing the  Evangelicals  there  also;  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  design  served  as  his  life-work.  In  1551 
he  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Ermland. 

His  first  achievement  in  this  direction  was  at  the 
Synod  of  Petrikau  (June,  1551).    He  required  the 

bishops,  one  and  all,  to  subscribe  to  a 

Establishes  Confessio  fidei  calholiccB,  drawn  up  by 

the  Coun-  hiniself ,  which  was  published  in  an 

terreforma-  expanded  form  at  Cracow  in  1553,  and 

tion  in      repeatedly   afterward.     This    was   to 

Poland*     offset  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and, 

in  particular,  to  combat  the  Evangel- 
ical tract  of  Secretary  Fricius  (Frycz  Modrzewski). 
De  emendanda  repvhlicaf  dedicated  to  the  king.  By 
this  and  other  writings,  by  his  example,  and  by 
stringent  measures  Hosius  fanned  the  spirit  of 
strict  ecclesiasticism;  and  he  had  the  ground  well 
broken  throughout  the  country  when,  in  1555, 
Bishop  Lipomano,  of  Verona,  appeared  as  papal 
nuncio  to  restore  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Confession  in  Poland.  The  Counterreforma- 
tion  was  first  carried  through  in  Ermland,  and  at 
Elbing  and  Danzig,  both  subject  to  Polish  sover- 
eignty, Protestantism  was  promptly  repressed.  Hand 
in  hand  with  Lipomano,  Hosius  next  proceeded  to 
act  in  Poland  proper.  That  a  helper  for  the  Evan- 
gelicals arose  in  Petrus  Paulus  Vergerius  (q.v.),  who 
carried  on  his  polemics  against  the  Catholics  from 
1556  to  1560,  availed  little.  A  second  antagonist 
of  Hosius,  the  Polish  Johannes  a  Lasco  (q.v.),  was  of 
more  consequence;  but  unfortunately  his  exertions 
for  the  Protestant  cause  were  considerably  impeded 
by  the  contrary  action  of  Vergerius,  who  belonged 
to  the  "  false  brethren  "  mentioned  by  Johannes  in 
a  letter  to  Calvin  {CR,  EpUt.  Calviniy  xvi.  415). 

At  the  curia  it  was  desired  to  incite  the  man 
who   so    effectively    combated    Protestantism    in 

Poland  to  still  greater  activity;   and 

Later       Paul   IV.    (q.v.)    summoned    him    to 

Activity     Rome  in  1558.     The  pope  set  before 

and        him   (Epist.  Hosii,  ii.,  pp.  931,  954) 

Character,  three  tasks:    ameliorations  in  church 

affairs,  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
preparation  for  the  reassembling  of  the  suspended 
Council  of  Trent.  Meanwhile,  at  Vienna  in  1560, 
he  was  to  confirm  in  the  Roman  faith  the  successor 
to  the  Austrian  throne,  Maximilian,  who  inclined 
to  Protestantism;  and  arrange  for  the  marriage  of 
a  second  son  of  the  emperor  with  Elizabeth  of 
Bngland.  The  latter  design  miscarried,  but  that 
Hosius  wrought  results  in  Vienna  satisfactory  to 
the  curia  appears  from  his  elevation  at  this  juncture 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  his  nomination  as  one 
of  the  three  papal  presidents  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
reopened  in  15(52.  Sarpi  has  no  high  estimation  of 
his  fitness  for  this  post;  and  it  is  true  that  his 
peculiar  ability  lay  in  another  sphere;  namely,  that 
of  the  straightforward,  inexorable  suppression  of 
bereties.   The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  partly  at  home 


and  partly  in  Rome.  From  1562  he  carried  on  the 
Counterreformation  most  uncompromisingly  in 
Ermland,  at  Braunsberg,  at  Elbing,  and  in  all 
Poland.  The  measures  he  devised  as  bishop  of 
Ermland  and  as  member  of  the  Polish  Diet  were 
cleverly  reenforced  by  his  literary  activity;  indeed, 
Hosius  occupies  foremost  rank  among  Roman  Cath- 
olic controversialists.  He  does  not  deserve  the 
ascription  of  "  fundamental  dogmatist "  or  that 
of  a  "  master  in  theology,"  awarded  him  in  blind 
veneration  by  his  latest  biographer,  Canon  Eichhom 
of  Frauenburg  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  563, 565) .  In  his  polemics 
he  was  quite  unable  to  think  good  of  an  opponent; 
the  aspirations  of  the  heretics  were  prompted  by 
the  devil.  This  point  of  view  appears  alike  in  his 
ConfesaiOf  in  De  expresso  Dei  Verba,  and  in  the 
Confutatio  Prolegomenon  Brentiiy  his  chief  writings, 
which  are  accessible  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  his 
Opera  (1584),  with  a  large  number  of  letters  edited 
by  S.  Rescius.  It  is  significant  to  note  what 
Hosius  writes  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Lothringen 
concerning  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
tidings  of  which  afforded  him  "  incredible  satis- 
faction (recreaiionem),  particularly  the  death  of 
Co^igny,"  "  than  whom  I  doubt  if  the  world  has 
ever  produced  a  more  pestilential  man." 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  Opera  Hotii  appeared  in  Paris,  1662, 
Lyons,  1564,  Antwerp,  1566  and  1671,  Venice,  1673;  the 
best  edition  is  by  S.  Rescius,  2  vols.,  Cologne,  1684.  The 
chief  Vita  is  by  S.  Rescius,  Rome,  1687,  Germ,  transl.  by 
J.  B.  Fickler,  Ingolstadt,  1691.  A  second  source  is  T. 
Treter,  TKeatrum  virtutum  StanUlai  HoHi,  Rome,  1688. 
New  material  was  Consulted  in  A.  Eichhom,  Der  erm- 
lAndiache  Bi$chof  und  Kardinal  Stanialaua  Hotitu,  2  vols.. 
Mains,  1864-55.  Illustrative  and  biographical  detail 
will  be  found  in  much  of  the  literature  under  Poland. 

HOSPINIAN,  RUDOLF:  Reformed  preacher  and 
theologian;  b.  at  Altorf,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
Nov.  7,  1547;  d.  at  Zurich  Mar.  11,  1626.  From 
1565  he  studied  at  the  universities  of  Marburg  and 
Heidelberg.  In  1568  he  taught  at  Zurich  and 
preached  in  the  vicinity.  In  1576  he  became  head 
of  the  Schola  Carolina,  and  held  this  ofl&ce  for 
nineteen  years,  without  interrupting  his  pastoral 
functions.  In  1588  he  was  appointed  archdeacon, 
and  in  1594  pastor  of  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady. 
He  undertook  extensive  studies  in  church  history, 
desiring  to  show  the  papists  the  irrelevancy  of  their 
appeal  to  the  supposed  harmony  of  their  doctrines 
and  institutions  with  the  primitive  Church,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
church  festivals,  fasting,  monastical  orders,  the 
rule  of  the  pope,  and  funerals.  There  appeared  in 
succession  De  origine  et  progres8u  rituum  et  ceremo- 
niarum  ecdesiaaiicarum  (Zurich,  1585) ;  De  templis, 
hoc  est  de  origine,  progressu  et  abusu  templarum,  ac 
omnia  rerum  omnium  ad  templa  pertinentium  (1687; 
revised  ed.,  1603);  De  monachis,  aeu  de  origine  et 
progressu  monachatus  ac  ordinum  manasticorum, 
equiium  mililarium  tarn  sacrorum  qrmm  smcularium 
omnium  (1588;  1609) ;  De  festis  Judoeorum  et  Ethni- 
coram,  hoc  est  de  origine,  progressu,  ceremoniia  et 
rUibus  festarum  dierum  Christianarum  (2  vols., 
1592-93;  enlarged  and  revised,  1611  and  1612); 
Histaria  sacramentaria  (2  vols.,  1598-1603),  the  first 
volume    directed    against    papistical    errors^    the 
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Becaod  treating  the  sacraroeutal  disputes  among 
Protoatants  under  the  title  De  origine  d  progressu 
cofitroi^rsiw  BacramentariWf  de  c^ena  Domini  xnier 
LuiheranoB  H  orthodoxo^,  qtios  Zmnglianos  et  Ctdvi- 
niMus  vocant,  cxoriw  ab  anno  1617  usgue  ad  annum 
161  £.  His  last  work  was  Hiaiona  Jemiiikja  (1619; 
contiDUed  by  Lad  wig  Lucius,  1632;  partial  Eog. 
transl,  The  JcmiU  Manner  of  Comecrating  Persons 
afid  Weapons  Employed  for  the  Murdering  Kings t 
and  Princes  J  by  them  Accaunled  Heretm,  London, 
1678;  Dublin,  1681),  Of  hk  polemical  works  against 
the  Lutherans  may  be  mentioned  his  Concordia  dia- 
cGTs,  seu  de  origine  ct  progremn  formulte  concordim 
BergendM  {1607),  which  was  dirL^cted  agalni^t  the 
Formula  of  Concord*  Leonard  Hntt^r,  of  Witten- 
berg, answered  in  his  Cona/rdia  concora  (1614).  A 
eoUeeted  edition  of  Hospinian's  works  appeared  at 
Geneva,  lOSl  (7  vols.),  with  life  by  J-  H.  Heidegger. 
(E.  F*  Kkul  MuutER.) 

BlBUooaAtiBr;  Tlie  life  by  J.  H.  HeideggBi'  is  uaed  by  P. 
Bayle,  Didianary  Hittvritul  ftnd  Critical,  tii.  502-505, 
J^ontion^  173fi;  tf.  N^ouvelle  biaffr^phie  ginirale,  xxv, 
211    t»qq.,    Pari*,  186S. 

HOSPITALERS  (HOSPITAL  BROTHERS  AWD 
SISTERS)  I  A  gen&ral  term  for  monks,  nuns,  canons, 
laymen^  or  knights  eplritnaJ,  usually  bound  by  the 
Aiigtiatinbn  rule,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  If  closely  connected  with 
monastic  orders  or  canonries^  they  are  subject  to  the 
bishop,  although  some  are  controlled  immediately 
by  the  Caria.  Generally  speaking,  they  do  not  take 
solemn  vows,  but  bind  themselves  to  poverty  and 
hospitaUty,  as  well  as  to  the  Ciirc  of  the  sick.  The 
hospitalers  probably  arose  in  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
though  there  is  little  direct  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  communities  independent  of  monasteries  of 
canon ries  before  the  crusades,  the  period  which  first 
evoked  the  chief  orders  and  frftternities  of  this  class, 
and  gave  independence  to  municipal  hospitals  which 
had  previously  been  conl rolled  by  monasteries. 
Certain  of  these  orders  and  congregations  are 
treated  m  scparnte  articles  im^  Agoni^ants;  Alkx- 
lANs;  Anthpnt,  Saint,  Ordeks  of;  BETiiLEnEM- 
iTE.sj  Charity,  BnoTHEHsi  of;  Ctios^s,  ORDERa  op 
the;  HiF^POLYTua,  Saint^  Bruthers  or  Hobfttai^ 
ERH  of;  HuMiLiATi;  John,  Saint.  Order  of  Hos- 
MTALERs  of;  Sack  Brkthkes;  Tfc:uTONic  Order; 
Vincent  de  Pahl,  Saint;  Womb>e»  Concjrega- 
TioNB  of).  The  following  are  less  prominent  orders 
of  men:  (1)  The  Hospitalers  of  Bur^os^  with  Cister- 
cian rule,  founded  in  1212  to  prutcct  pilgrims  to  8t- 
James  of  Composlella,  in  1474  united  with  the 
Order  of  Calalrava;  (2)  Bridge  Brethren  {Frairt's 
pontijiceA)^  said  to  have  been  estubli^ht^d  by  8h 
Bcnazet  in  1177  for  building  and  maintaining 
bridges  for  pilgrims,  but  probably  entirely  legend- 
ary,  like  their  founder;  (3)  BrelhrCTi  of  ^St,  Jamns 
of  Hautpas  (AlLipassus).  near  Lueca,  founded  for 
a  similar  purpose,  and  with  a  mother  house  near 
Lucca  as  early  as  1127  ami  a  Ila^pital  of  Sl 
James  of  fiautpaa  founded  at  Paris  in  1322,  as 
well  as  other  houses,  suppressed  by  Pius  11.  in 
1459;  (4)  Penitential  Brethren  of  Brussels;  (5) 
Hospitalers  of  Albrac  (AubraCj  in  southern 
Auvergne);  (6)  Hospitalers  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;     and     (7)     Tiiestine,s,     or     Brethren 


of  Love,   founded   at  Ghent   by  Canon  Triefit   in 
1810. 

The  following  are  minor  orders  of  hospital  siitere, 
w^ho  frequently  added  to  their  duties  as  hospitalers 
the  education  of  gtrb»  the  care  of  orphans,  and  the 
reformation  of  prostitutes;  (l)  Nuns  of  the  Sack 
{Sat^ariiBj  Sacheites)^  corresponding  closely  to  the 
Sack  Brethren,  with  a  house  at  Paris  beside  Saiot^ 
Andr6  des  Arca^  which  is  still  commemorated  by  the 
Rue  Sacbettes;  (2)  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Gervais^ 
who  controlled  the  hospital  of  St.  Gervais,  founded 
at  Paris  in  1171,  in  which  homeless  men  were  given 
sheJter  and  care  for  three  days;  (3)  Hospital  Sisters 
of  St.  Catherine  {Cath^nHtes)j  Augustinian  in  rule 
like  the  foregoing,  whose  Hospital  of  St.  Catherine, 
founded  at  Paris  in  1188^  was  for  women  wh&t  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Gervais  was  for  men,  and  who  also 
interred  those  who  died  in  prison  and  other  im- 
clainjed  corpses;  (4)  the  Hand  rye  ties,  or  Daughters 
of  the  Assumption,  established  about  1260  by  the 
wife  of  IStienne  Haudry,  the  private  secretary  of 
St.  Louis,  who  later  spread  throughont  France,  and 
survived  until  the  Revolution;  (5)  Hoepttal  Sistera 
of  the  H^teUDieu,  or  **  Daughters  of  God  ''  (Fiflci 
de  Dieu)^  who  supervised  the  great  hospital  of  Paris; 
(G)  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Spirit »  Augustiaian 
canonesses  who  controlled  the  hospital  built  at 
Poligny  in  121*2.  A  name  similar  to  the  last  was 
borne  by  other  canonesses  who  devoted  themseh^^s 
to  hospital  workj  and  also  by  many  non- August  in  iaa 
sisterhoods  in  France  (at  Abbeville,  Beau\'ais. 
Pontoise,  Cambrai,  and  elsewhere),  Germany,  and 
other  countries.  (O.  EScKLERt) 

B[aLio<]ii4FHir:  On  the  Hoipitaj  Brotbera:  F.  HtirtfT.  la 
TQ,  arxviii  US42K  226  flqq.;  G.  Itat linger,  Gt^€Aiekig  d& 
kireMichen  Armenpjieffe^  pp.  254  Bqq.,  Freibuii^  1^4; 
G.  Ubthom.  Die  chmUiehe  Liebe^th^lxit  im  M^tU^atitr. 
pp,  55  sciq,,  im  sqq..  273-270.  -168  sqq.p  Stuttc&rt,  ISil. 
HeLrabucher,  Qndfn  und  KanffrEQQiiomm^  iL  poinm  And 
Index.  "'  Hoapltatiter  ^';  Helydt,  OTtJfw  tmiffmMtvjtn*, 
vol.  iii.  passim.  On  tbs  Hospita]  Sisten:  M.  du  Cftmp. 
Die  WohtthC^iekeii§anatali^n  der  rAndlidWn  B9tmk0^^ 
krit  ru  ParlA,  pp.  287  flqq.,  Malai,  1SS7;  Lttit«,  in  EfteiiMk 
lii^tijfi&il  Retittv,  Jao.,  1894,  pp.  121-122i  HHyot.  ul 
Flip.,  YoL  IV.  piuaiui;  Heimhucher,  ul  siip„  Icdea:,  "  Hos- 
pilaliterinupo. " 

HOSPITALITY,  HEBREW.    S«^  Stranokr. 

HOSPITALS.     See  Phil.U3Thhofy. 

HOSS,  ELIJAH  EMBREEs  Methodist  Epi^psl 
bishop;  b.  at  Joneslioro,  Tenn.,  .■\pr.  14,  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  Ohio  VV>sleyan  University  and 
Emory  and  Henry  Colle^^  Emory,  Va,  (B,A.,  IS69). 
He  entered  the  ministry  in  1869,  and  aft^r  holding 
pastorates  at  Jonesboro,  Tennn,  Knoxville,  Teaa.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Asheville,  N.  C,  was  presi- 
dent of  Martha  Washinj^n  College,  .^bingdont  Vs., 
from  1875  to  Ifi^L  He  w^a.^  then  vice-president  of 
Emory  and  lienry  CoUege  until  lSSli»  and  professor 
of  church  history  in  Vanderbilt  University.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  from  1886  to  1890.  In  1890^190-3  be 
was  editor  of  The  Christian  Adi^ccate.  and  in  1^2 
was  elect43d  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South*  He  was  a  member  of  the  ecumenit^ 
eonfcrencos  of  1891  and  190L 

HOSSBACH,  PETER  WILHELM:  German  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Neust'idt*on'the-Dosse  (45  m.  n.w.  of 
Beriin)  Feb.  20,  1784;    d.  at  Berlin  .\pr  7,  IS46. 
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lie  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  from  1806  to  1815  he 
officiated  as  private  tutor,  as  conrector  at  the  gym- 
nasium at  Prenzlau,  and  as  pastor  at  PUlnitz-on- 
the-Dosse.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  minister  at 
a  miUtary  academy  in  Berlin;  and  in  1821  became 
third  preacher  at  the  Jerusalem  Church  of  that  city. 
He  was  the  author  of  Johann  Valentin  Andred  und 
aein  ZeitaUer  (Berlin,  1819)  and  Philipp  Jakob 
Spener  und  seine  Zeit  (2  vols.,  1828),  two  works 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  church  his- 
torian of  rank.  He  also  published  numerous  collec- 
tions of  sermons  which  enjoyed  wide  popularity, 
and  the  first  of  'these  was  dedicated  to  Schleier- 
macher,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship.  (W.  HoLLENBERof.) 

HOST:  The  consecrated  bread  or  wafer  used  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Latin 
ho8lia  (properly  *'  feast  of  sacrifice,  sacrificial  offer- 
ing ")  is  used  even  as  early  as  Cyprian  {De  unitate 
eodesicBy  xvii.)  to  denote  the  bread  employed  by  the 
priest  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist.  According  to 
the  definite  formulation  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  in  the  Mass  (q.v.),  this  designation  was 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  bread  transubstan- 
tiated by  the  priest  into  the  body  of  Christ,  whereas 
the  name  ohhta  (originating  in  the  custom  of  having 
the  natural  products  supplied  by  members  of  the 
congregation),  which  was  likewise  applied  to  the 
sacramental  bread,  belonged  to  the  unconsecrated 
elements.  That  in  the  primitive  Church  the  bread 
in  use  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  furnished  by  the 
congregation,  was  the  leavened  bread  which  served 
for  food  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  while  the  East- 
em  Church  retained  the  leavened  bread,  unleavened 
bread  became  customary  in  the  Western  Church 
from  the  ninth  century,  and  gained  exclusive  prev- 
alence. The  bread  originally  had  a  round,  fiat  shape, 
though  sometimes  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  large  round 
dbk,  perforated  in  the  center.  From  the  eleventh 
century  the  present  small  form  of  the  host  appears; 
and  this  was  the  form  best  adapted  to  the  proper 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  wherein  the  priest  alone  com- 
municated. 

The  sacramental  wafers  were  quite  early  marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  At  a  later  period  there 
occur  particular  symbols,  figures,  the  letters  alpha 
and  omega,  and  images  of  Christ.  In  1834  the  Con- 
gregation of  Rites  appointed  the  emblem  of  the 
crucifix.  In  early  times  the  bread  was  zealously 
prepared  by  devout  men  and  women;  but  after  the 
adoption  of  the  small  host  (of  pure  whe^t  flour, 
without  any  admixture)  it  devolved  upon  the 
monks,  and  called  for  the  most  painstaking  care 
in  the  process. 

The  Lutheran  Church  accepted,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  use  of  the  host  for  the  eucharistic  festival. 
Luther  retained  the  wafers  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  was  offended  by  the  rude  scorn  of  certain  fanatical 
Bptrits  (e.g.,  Mttnzer;  cf.  TTerfce,  Erlangen  ed., 
xxxi.  329).  Johann  Gerhard  {Loci,  xxi.,  chap,  vii.) 
vindicated  their  use,  though  not  rejecting  the  use 
of  other  bread.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformed 
Church  vehemently  combated  the  employment  of 
wafers,  although  Calvin  and  Butzer  had  undertaken 


no  alterations  in  this  respect.    Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  wafers  was  occasionally  known  in 
Reformed  congregations.         Georq  Rietbchel. 
Biblioorapbt:   Bingham,  OrioinM^  XV.  ii.,  %%  5-6  (where 
the  history  is  traced  and  the  literature  given);    £.  Mar- 
t^ne,  De  antiquu  ecduicB  ritibu;  L,  chap.  iii..  art.  7,  iv., 
book  ii.,  chap,  iv.,  f  S  6-6,  4  vola.,  Bassanio,  1788;    J.  A. 
Schmid,  De  obUUie  eueharutiie,  Heknstadt,  1733;    J.  C. 
W.    Augusti,   Denkvrtirdiokeiten,   viii.    274   aqq.,    Leipaic, 
1826;     F.   X.    Kraus,    RetU-Encj/khpOdie  der  chrietliehen 
AUerthQmer,  2  vols.,  Freiburg.  1886;   KL.  vi.  307-310. 

HOTTINGER,  het'ting-er,  JOHANN  HEINRICH: 

Semitic  scholar,  professor  in  Zurich;  b.  at  Zurich 
Mar.  10,  1620;  d.  there  June  5,  1667.  Provided 
with  a  pubUc  stipend,  he  studied  Semitic  languages 
and  theology  in  Groningen  under  Gomarus,  Heinrich 
Alting,  and  Pasor,  and  in  Leyden  under  Jacob 
Alting  and  GoUus.  He  became  private  tutor  in  the 
house  of  Golius,  but  in  1642  returned  to  Zurich, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  church  history 
and  later  also  of  Semitic  languages.  In  1655  he 
received  a  call  to  Heidelberg  to  restore  churches 
and  schools  after  the  heavy  afflictions  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  to  reestablish  the  theological 
faculty.  His  main  activity  was  directed  toward 
the  revival  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages.  In 
1656  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  university.  In  1661 
he  returned  to  Zurich.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Leyden, 
but,  with  three  of  his  children,  was  drowned  in  the 
river  Limmat  before  he  had  arranged  his  affairs  to 
leave  Zurich.  He  published  Exerdtaiionea  Anti- 
Moriniance  (Zurich,  1644),  a  defense  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Scripture  against  the  Oratorian  Morinus, 
who  had  tried  to  disparage  the  Hebrew  text  in  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  Erotematum  linguce 
sandcB  (1647),  a  small  Hebrew  grammar  for  the  use 
of  schools;  Thesaurus  philologicus  seu  davis  scrip- 
ture (1649),  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; Historia  ecdeaiastica  Novi  Testamenti  (9 
vols.,  1651-67);  Historia  orientalis  (1651);  Methodus 
Ugendi  historias  Helveticas  (1654);  Smegma  orientate 
et  promptuarium  sive  bibliotheca  orientalis  (1657  and 
1658);  Grammatica  quattun-  lir^guarum  Heltraica, 
Chaldaica,  SyriaccBf  et  Arabiccs  harmonica  (1658); 
Etymohgicum  orientale  sive  lexicon  harmonicum 
heptaglotton  (Frankfort,  1661);  ArchcBologia  orien- 
talis (Heidelberg,  1662);  Bibliothecarius  sive  trac- 
tatus  de  officio  bibliothecarii  (Zurich,  1664). 

(Emil  Eqli.) 

Bxblxoorapht:  The  chief  source  of  knowledge  lb  J.  H. 
Heidegger,  Hietoria  de  vita  et  ahiiu  Johann  Heinrich  Hoi- 
Hn{fer,  Zurich.  1667.  Consult:  H.  Steiner,  Der  ZUrdter 
Profe-or  J.  H,  HoUinger  in  Heidetberg  1666-61,  ib.  1886. 

HOTTINGER,  JOHANN  JAKOB:  1.  Professor  in 
Zurich,  son  of  Johann  Heinrich  Hottinger  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Zurich  Dec.  1,  1652;  d.  there  Dec.  18,  1735. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  three  fathers  of  the  Helvetic 
Consensus,  Heidegger  in  Zurich,  Gemler  in  Basel, 
and  Turretin  in  Geneva.  In  1680  he  became  pastor 
at  Stallikon,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  1686  assistant 
preacher  of  the  cathedral  in  Zurich,  and  in  1698 
professor  of  theology.  Some  of  his  historical  works 
are  still  of  value,  such  as  his  books  on  the  Pietistio 
movement  in  Zurich  from  1689  to  1717  and  on  the 
history  of  the  Formula  Consensus  (Latin  and  Ger- 
man, 1723).  His  principal  work  is  Helvetische 
KirchengeschichU  (4  vols.,  Zurich,  1698-1729). 
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2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  professor  of  history 
in  Zurich;  b.  at  Zurich  May  18,  1783;  d.  there 
May  17,  1860.  He  continued  Johann  von  Mttller's 
Geschichte  der  Eidgenossen  wahrend  der  Zeiten  der 
KircherUrennung  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1825-29),  and 
wrote  a  biography  of  Zwingli  (1842). 

(Emil  Egli.) 

Biblioorapht:    J.  J.  Lavater,  OrcUio  inauguralis  .  .  .  vita 
J.  J.  Hottinoeri,  Zurich,  1736;  ADB,  xiii.  193-196. 

HOUBIGANT,  hQ"bi"gafi',  CHARLES  FRAN- 
COIS: French  Biblical  scholar;  b.  in  Paris  1686; 
d.  there  Oct.  31, 1783.  He  entered  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory  in  1704,  and  subsequently  taught  in 
the  colleges  of  the  order  at  Marseilles  and  Soissons. 
In  1722  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  conduct  the  con- 
ferences of  St.  Magloire.  As  a  result  of  overwork 
in  this  position  he  became  ill  and  almost  totally 
deaf.  He  then  devoted  himself  with  remarkable 
energy  to  the  study  of  Semitic  languages,  till  a  fall 
robbed  him  of  his  intellectual  faculties  toward  the 
end  of  his  long  career.  His  principal  works  are: 
Racines  Hibraiques  (Paris,  1732);  Prolegomena  in 
Scripiuram  sacram  (1746) ;  and  Biblia  Hebraica  cum 
criticia  et  versione  Latina  (4  vols.,  1753),  of  which 
the  Latin  version  also  appeared  separately  under 
the  title  Veteria  Testamenti  versio  nova  (5  vols.,  1753). 
This  work,  which  is  printed  without  vowel-points, 
is  based  upon  the  text  published  in  1705  by  Eber- 
hard  van  der  Hooght.  The  entire  work  was  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  Oratory. 
Biblioorapht:    Cadry,  in  Magcuin  encyclop^ique,  vol.  iii.. 

May,  1806;    G.  W.  Meyer,  OeschichU  der  SchrifterkUlrung, 

iv.   164.  264-265.  6  vols..  Gfittingen,   1802-08;    KL,  vi. 

314-316;    Lichtenberger,  ESR,  vi.  386-388. 

HOUGHTON,  LOUISE  SEYMOUR:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1838. 
She  was  educated  privately  and  at  Utica  Female 
Seminary,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1872-75  was  in 
Europe,  where  she  became  interested  in  the  McAll 
Mission  (q.v.).  Besides  being  connected  with  the 
English  department  of  Vassar  College  in  1892-95, 
she  was  literary  editor  (1888-89),  associate  editor 
(1889-98),  and  editor-in-chief  (1899-1902)  of  the 
New  York  Evangelist,  and  from  1902  to  1904  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 
She  was  a  cliarter  member  and  first  vice-president 
of  the  Jacob  A.  Riis  Neighborhood  Settlement  from 
1889  to  1904,  and  has  l)een  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  New  York  auxiliary  of  the  McAll  Mission 
since  1888  and  a  director  of  the  American  McAll 
Association  since  1896.  In  theology  she  belongs  to 
the  Broad  Church.  Among  her  numerous  publica- 
tions special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 
The  Sabbath  Month  (Philadelphia,  1879) ;  Life  of  David 
Livingstone  (1881);  The  Bible  in  Picture  and  Story 
(New  York.  1889);  The  Life  of  Christ  in  Picture  and 
Story  (1890);  From  Olivet  to  Patmos  in  Picture  and 
Story  (1891);  Cruise  of  the  ''  Mystery  "  in  McAll 
Mission  Work  (1891);  The  Log  of  the  ''  Lady  Gray  " 
(1896);  Telling  Bible  Stories  (1905);  Hebrew  Life 
and  Thought  (Chicago,  1906);  and  The  Russian 
Grandmother's  Wonder  Tales  (New  York.  1906). 
She  has  also  translated,  aniong  other  works,  Paul 
Sabatier's  "  St.  PVancis  of  Assisi  "  (New  York, 
1895);  E.  Stapfer's  "  Jesus  Christ  "  (3  vols.,  1896- 
1898);  and  Aiiiriistc  Sab.-itior's  *' Religions  of  Au- 
thority and  Ileligions  of  the  Spirit  "  (IDOo). 


HOURS,     CANONICAL.     See    Bskviabt;    Gl- 

NONiCAL  HouBs;  and  Vespers. 

HOUSE,  THE  HEBREW,  AND  ITS  APPOINT- 
MENTS: The  limestone  hills  of  Palestine  abound  in 
natural  caves,  which  served  the  prim- 
Form,      itive   inhabitants   as   dwelling-places. 

Material,  By  enlarging  these  caves  and  enclosing 
etc.  them  in  front  by  a  stone  wall,  a  form  of 
house  was  gradually  evolved,  standing 
partly  free  and  partly  hollowed  out  in  the  rock. 
Examples  have  been  found  in  ancient  Jerusalem, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  hill.  The  Canaanites 
had  regularly  constructed  houses,  but  caves  long 
continued  in  use  in  certain  portions  of  the  land,  as 
at  Bait  Jibrin  and  Derat  (Edrei).  Jerome  affirms 
that  the  Idumeans  dwelt  in  caves,  because  of  the 
heat.  In  the  Old  Testament  caves  are  mentioned 
as  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  war  and  the  like 
(Judges  vi.  2,  xv.  8  sqq.;  I  Sam.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  11). 
They  were  used  also  for  cattle  and  as  tombs.  House 
architecture  was  influenced  by  the  climate  and  the 
nature  of  the  country.  The  former  made  necessary 
protection  from  the  sun  and  rain,  and  also  cool, 
cellar-like  rooms;  at  the  same  time  it  permitted 
light  and  airy  structures.  Since  the  land  did  not 
afford  abundance  of  timber,  buildings  were  neces- 
sarily either  of  stone  or  brick;  the  former  was  used 
in  the  moimtainous  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
easily  worked  limestone  provided  good  btdlding 
material,  and  the  latter  in  the  plains,  where  clay 
bricks  were  dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  excavations 
(at  Taanach,  for  instance)  it  has  been  foimd  that 
the  simplest  form  of  construction  was  with  smaU 
stones  set  in  clay,  making  so  compact  a  mass  that 
no  single  block  can  be  detached  from  the  ruins. 
Regularly  formed  clay  bricks,  measuring  nineteen 
and  a  half  by  thirteen  inches,  or  thirteen  by  thirteen, 
constituted  an  advance  upon  this  primitive  material 
in  a  second  form  of  building.  A  third  style  of  house 
was  of  small  imhewn  stones  carefully  fitted  together. 
These  houses  were  small,  at  most  thirteen  feet  in 
width.  In  larger  buildings  it  was  customary  to 
construct  the  lower  courses  of  the  wall  with  medium- 
sized  unhewn  stones  and  to  finish  with  courses  of 
brick,  hewn  stones  being  used  only  for  temples  and 
palaces  (I  Kings  vii.  9  sqq.;  Isa.  ix.  10).  Plastering 
with  lime  was  known  at  an  early  i>eriod  (Ezek.  xiii. 
10,  etc.),  though  clay  was  the  more  usual  material 
(Lev.  xiv.  41).  Foundation  sacrifice  (performed  by 
immuring  human  beings  in  the  foundations  during 
construction)  is  proven  by  excavations  to  have  been 
employed  in  Palestine  and  by  the  Israelites.  I  Kings 
xvi.  34  refers  to  this  custom.  Later  the  sacrifice 
was  symbolical  only,  lamps  and  dishes  being  sub- 
stituted for  human  beings.  The  so-called  leprosy 
of  houses  (Lev.  xiv.  33-57)  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Nitrous  efflorescence  has  been 
thought  of,  and  also  fungus  growths,  such  as  appear 
on  weather-beaten  stones  and  walls. 

The  roofs  of  smaller  buildings  were  made  by  laying 
poles  across  the  walls  and  covering  them  with 
branches  and  brush,  over  which  a  thick  layer  of 
earth  was  trodden  down  and  the  whole  then  cov- 
ered with  another  layer  of  clay  and  straw.  In  the 
case  of  stone   buildings   arched    roofs  were   in  use 
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at  an  early  period;   at  first  the   false  arch,  and 
later  the  true  one.    Such  heavy  structures  required 

strong  foundations,  and  these  rested 
Roofing     on  the  rock  or  were  at  least  carried 
and        to  a  considerable  depth.    On  the  out- 
Interior,     side    the  arched   roof  was   built   out 

so  as  to  form  a  level  roof-terrace. 
A  stairway  led  directly  from  the  court  to  the 
roof,  which  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort 
(Judges  xvi.  27;  Josh.  ii.  6;  II  Sam.  xi.  2; 
Isa.  xxii.  1),  where  the  dwellers  often  slept  in 
the  simuner  (I  Sam.  ix.  25  Septuagint),  and  a  booth 
often  afforded  protection  against  the  sun's  rays 
(II  Sam.  xvi.  22;  Neh.  viii.  16).  For  this  reason 
the  law  required  that  the  roof  should  be  surroimded 
with  «a  battlement  (Deut.  xxii.  8) ;  nevertheless,  it 
was  easy  to  leap  from  one  roof  to  another  and  so 
pass  along  entire  streets  (Mark  xiii.  15).  The  or- 
dinary house  consisted  only  of  a  single  room;  the 
more  pretentious  had  also  an  upper  room  (II  Sam. 
xviii.  33;  I  Kings  xvii.  19;  II  Kings  iv.  10);  the 
houses  of  the  rich  contained  several  rooms — a 
reception-room  at  the  entrance,  a  special  sleeping- 
room,  the  women's  apartment  in  the  interior,  and 
others  (II  Sam.  iv.  7;  I  Kings  i.  15;  Jer.  xxxvi.  22; 
Amos  iii.  15).  The  low  wooden  door  (Prov.  xvii.  19; 
in  the  Hauran  the  door  was  often  a  stone  slab) 
turned  on  a  mortice  fitting  into  a  socket  in  the 
threshold,  which  was  usually  of  stone  (I  Kings 
vii.  50;  Prov.  xxvi.  14).  It  was  fastened  with 
a  bolt  which  could  be  throiKTi  back  by  a  key, 
either  from  the  inside  or  outside.  At  the  door- 
posts was  the  place  of  the  household-gods,  and 
the  magic  signs  for  protection  against  evil  spirits 
were  also  affixed  to  them  (Isa.  Ivii.  8).  In  the 
Yahweh-worship  a  sentence  from  the  torah  was 
used  (Deut.  vi.  9);  to  the  posts  was  also  applied 
the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  7).  The 
fioor  was  a  simple  coating  of  clay.  The  win- 
dows, which  were  not  numerous,  were  provided 
with  wooden  lattices,  as  at  the  present  day 
(Judges  V.  28;  I  Kings  vi.  4;  II  Kings  1.  2). 

The  increasing  luxury  of  the  dwellings  was  shown 
not  only  in  their  greater  size  (Jer.  xxii.  14),  but, 

above  all.  in  the  material  employed  for 
Adornment  their  construction — hewn  stones  (Amos 
and        V.  11)  for  the  walls,  painted  decora- 
Furniture,  tions  on  the  latter  (Jer.  xxii.  14),  olive 

or  cedar  wood  for  the  doors  and  for 
wainscoting  (I  Kings  vi.  31,  cf.  x.  27;  Jer.  xxii.  14; 
Hag.  i.  4),  ornamented  with  ivory  and  adorned  with 
carvings  (I  Kings  vi.  18,  xxii.  39;  Amos  iii.  15), 
wooden  planks  for  flooring,  and  the  like  (I  Kings 
vi.  15).  The  Greco-Roman  style  of  architecture 
used  in  the  Hellenic  period  w^as  confined  to  the 
larger  buildings.  The  furnishing  of  the  house  con- 
sisted, according  to  II  Kings  iv.  10,  principally  of 
four  articles:  couch,  table,  chair,  and  lamp.  As  an 
open-air  life  was  favored  by  climatic  conditions,  the 
Israelite  required  but  few  conveniences  in  his  house, 
which  was,  to  him,  primarily  a  resting-place  for  the 
night;  in  the  day-time  he  was  usually  outside.  A 
bed  for  sleeping  was  as  unknown  to  him  as  to  the 
present  fellahin;  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle 
(Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut.  xxiv.  13)  and  lay  upon  the 
floor  or  upon  a  pallet.    The  couch  of  the  well-to-do 


served  as  a  sofa  upon  which  they  sat  at  table,  with 
crossed  legs  (I  Sam.  xx.  25;  Ezek.  xxiii.  41),  and 
as  a  bed  for  the  sick  (Gen.  xivii.  31;  I  Sam.  xix.  13 
sqq.);  in  later  times  it  was  also  used  as  a  bed  at 
night  (Job  vii.  13;  Ps.  vi.  6).  It  consisted  of  a 
simple  wooden  framework  with  a  cover;  among 
the  rich  it  was  inlaid  with  ivory  and  otherwise  or- 
namented (Cant.  iii.  10;  Amos  vi.  4)  and  bedecked 
with  rich  coverings  (Prov.  vii.  16).  The  wooden 
table  was  quite  low,  and  the  ordinary  family  sat 
about  it  at  meal-time,  crouching  on  the  floor;  people 
of  higher  station  used  chairs  or  sofas  aroimd  a  higher 
table  (Judges  i.  7;  I  Sam.  xx.  5),  and  this  gradiially 
became  the  common  usage.  The  chair,  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  had  neither  back  nor  arms;  the  more 
pretentious  armchairs  of  the  higher  classes  may 
have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Assyrians,  of  whidi 
representations  exist.  The  lamps  preserved  the 
same  form  to  the  Greek  period — a  flat,  open  saucer 
with  the  edge  bent  upward  to  form  a  mouth  for  the 
wick.  Many  such  lamps  have  been  found  in  the 
excavations,  among  them  some  interesting  speci- 
mens with  seven  mouths;  they  were  placed  on  an 
earthenware  base.  In  the  Greek  period  the  closed 
lamp  came  into  use.  To  these  four  articles  may  be 
added  the  coal-pan,  by  means  of  which  the  rooms, 
at  least  those  of  the  better  classes,  were  heated  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22) .  Some  means  of  heating  is  very  necessary 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  coimtry  during  the 
winter.  I.  Benzingeb. 

Biblioorapbt:  Beniinger,  ArchdologU ;  Nowaok,  Ar^A- 
olooie;  A.  C.  £.  Ederaheim,  SketcKet  cif  JewUh  Social 
Life,  pp.  93-06,  London,  1876;  H.  B.  Tristram,  Batttrn 
Cu9toma  in  Bible  Land;  pp.  69-08,  London,  1894;  £. 
Day.  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrew,  New  York,  1901;  DB, 
u.  430-436  (good);  EB,  U.  2129-33;  JE,  vi.  485-486. 
IlluBtrative  matter  from  Egypt  will  be  found  in  A.  Erman, 
Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  167-199,  London,  1894.  Much 
material  of  value  is  contained  in  the  ZDPV  and  also  in 
the  PEF  Quarterly  Statemente,  especially  those  numbers 
which  deal  with  excavations. 

HOUSE  COMMUNION,  PRIVATE  COMMUNION. 
See  Lord's  Suppeb,  V.,  $  2. 

HOVEY,  hxrV^,  ALVAH:  Baptist;  b.  at  Greene, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  S,  1820;  d.  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass., 
Sept.  6,  1903.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1844),  and  after  being  principal  of  New 
London  Academy,  N.  H.  (1844-45),  entered  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1848.  He  then  preached  for  a  year  at  New 
Gloucester,  Me.,  and  in  1849  returned  to  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  where  he  was  librarian  and 
instructor  in  Hebrew  (1849-55),  and  professor  of 
church  history  (1853-55).  In  1855  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  and  Christian  ethics, 
a  position  which  he  retained  until  1900,  when  he 
retired  from  active  life.  From  1868  to  1900  he  was 
also  president  of  Newton  Theological  Institution. 
Besides  translating  F.  M.  Perthes'  Life  of  St,  Chry- 
aostom  (in  collaboration  with  D.  B.  Ford;  Boston, 
1854)  and  editing  The  Complete  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament  (7  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1881-90), 
to  which  he  himself  contributed  the  volumes  on 
John  (1885)  and  Galatians  (1890),  he  wrote  The 
Life  of  Rev,  Isaac  Backus  (Boston,  1858);  The  StaU 
of  the  Impenitent  Dead  (1859);  The  Miracles  of 
Christ  as  Attested  by  the  Evangelists  (1864);    The 
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Scriptural  Law  of  Divorce  (Philadelphiai  1866);  God 
with  Us;  or.  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  (Boston, 
1872) ;  Normal  Class  Manual  (in  collaboration  with 
J.  M.  Gregory;  Philadelphia,  1873);  Religion  and 
the  State  (Boston,  18^4);  The  Doctrine  of  the  Higher 
Christian  Life  Compared  with  the  Teachings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (1876);  Manual  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  Christian  Ethics  (1877);  Biblical 
Eschatohgy  (Philadelphia,  1888);  Studies  in  Ethics 
and  Religion  (Boston,  1892);  Christian  Teaching 
and  Life  (Philadelphia,  1895);  and  Bamas  Sears,  a 
Christian  Educator  (Boston,  1903). 

HOW,  WILLIAM  WALSHAM:  Church  of  Eng- 
land, bishop  of  Wakefield;  b.  at  Shrewsbury  (38 
m.  s.  of  Chester),  Shropshire,  Dec.  13,  1823;  d.  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  Aug.  10, 1897.  He  was  educated 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1846),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1846  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  successively  curate  of  St. 
(Jeorge's,  Kidderminster  (1846-48),  and  of  Holy 
Cross,  Shrewsbury  (1848-49),  and  rector  of  Whit- 
tington  (1851-79).  He  was  likewise  diocesan  in- 
spector of  schools  in  1852-70,  rural  dean  of  Oswestry 
in  1853-79,  prebendary  of  Llanfynydd  and  chan- 
cellor of  St.  Asaph's  Cathedral  in  1859-88,  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  1868-69,  proctor  of  the  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph  in  1869-79,  and  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1878-79.  After  having 
declined  no  less  than  five  bishoprics,  a  canonry,  and 
three  important  hvings,  he  accepted  the  suffragan 
see  of  Bedford,  with  episcopal  supervision  of  Eiast 
London,  and  was  consecrated  in  1879,  drawing  his 
income  from  the  rectorate  of  St.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft  and  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  from  the  prebend  of 
Brondesbury  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  all  of  which 
he  held  from  1879  to  1888.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  translated  to  the  newly  created  see  of  Wake- 
field. While  in  East  London  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  spiritual  upbuilding  of  his  diocese  and 
founded  the  East  London  Church  Fund,  for  which 
he  raised  large  sums.  Among  his  numerous  writings 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Daily  Family 
Prayers  for  Churchmen  (London,  1852);  Plain 
Words  (4  series,  1859-80);  Psalm  U.:  A  Course  of 
Seven  Lenten  Lectures  (1861);  TwerUy-four  Practical 
Sermons  (1801);  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels 
(4  vols.,  1863-68);  Pastor  in  Parochia  (1868); 
Manual  for  ike  Holy  Communion  (1808);  Private 
Life  and  Ministrations  of  a  Parish  Priest  ( 1873) ;  The 
Revision  of  the  Rubrics  (1878);  Holy  Communion 
Companion  (1882);  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Work 
(1883);  Notes  on  the  Church  Service  (1884);  Words 
of  Good  Cheer  (1885);  Knowledge  of  God,  and  Other 
Sermons  (1892);  and  The  Closed  Door:  Instructions 
and  Meditations  given  at  Retreats  and  Quiet  Days 
(1898).  Bishop  How  was  also  an  excellent  writer 
of  hymns,  and  besides  revising  Mrs.  C.  Brock's 
Children's  Hymn  Book  (London,  1881),  assisted 
T.  B.  Morrell  in  preparing  Psalms  and  Hymns  (Lon- 
don, 1854),  and  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  Church 
Hymns  (1871).  His  own  hymns  are  collected  in  his 
Poems  and  Hymns  (London,  1886).  Among  them 
some  of  the  best-known  are  "O  Jesu,  Thou  art 
standing;"  "For  all  the  Saints  who  from  their 
labours  rest ; "  *'We  give  Thee  but  Thine  own;'' 


*'Lord,  Thy  children  guide  and  keep;"  "O  Holy 
Lord,  content  to  live;"  "O  Word  of  God  Incar- 
nate;" "Who  is  this  so  weak  and  helploBsT"  and 
"  Before  Thine  awful  presence,  Lord." 
Biblxoobapbt:  F.  D.  How,  Bititop  Wakham  How:  A  Mmm- 

oir  (London,  1808);    8.  W.  DufBeld.  BiHAi^h  Hymna,  p. 

442.  New  York,  1886;  Julian,  Hymnolooy,  p.  540;  DNB, 

supplement,  iii  1-2. 

HOWARD,  EDWARD  HENRY:  Cardinal;  b.  at 
Nottingham,  England,  Feb.  13, 1829;  d.  at  Brighton, 
England,  Sept.  16, 1892.  He  was  educated  at  Osoott 
and  Edinburgh,  and  after  serving  as  an  officer  in  the 
Second  Life  Guards,  entered  the  Churcdi  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1854.  In  the  following 
year  he  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  pope, 
and  his  entire  ecclesiastical  career,  except  for  a  year 
in  India,  where  he  was  sent  to  end  the  Goa  schism, 
was  spent  in  Italy.  He  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Neocsesarea  in  1872  and  appointed  bishop 
coadjutor  of  Frascati,  although  he  retained  the  latter 
dignity  only  a  few  weeks.  In  1877  he  was  created 
cardinal  priest  of  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo  on  the 
Coelian  Hill,  while  in  the  following  year  be  was 
appointed  protector  of  the  English  Ck)ll^e  in  Rome. 
Three  years  later  (1881)  he  was  made  archpriest 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  thus  became  prefect 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Fabric.  He  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal  bishop  in  1884,  and  translated 
once  more  to  his  see  of  Frascati,  but  three  years 
later  (1887)  was  stricken  with  severe  illness  and  was 
taken  to  England  early  in  the  following  year,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death. 
Bibuoobapht:  DNB,  supplement,  iii.  2-3. 

HOWARD,  JOHN:  English  philanthropist  and 
reformer;  b.  at  Hackney,  London,  Sept.  2,  1726; 
d.  at  Kherson  (92  m.  e.n.e.  of  Odessa),  Russia, 
Jan.  20,  1790.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools 
at  Hertford  and  London,  and  was  apprenticed  by 
his  father,  a  retired  merchant,  to  a  firm  of  wholesale 
grocers  in  London.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1742  he  bought  his  release  from  his  debentures  and 
went  on  a  Continental  tour.  On  his  return  he  settled 
at  Stoke  Newington.  In  1756  he  started  for  Lisbon, 
but  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  cap- 
tured by  a  privateer,  and  crew  and  passengers  were 
thrown  into  prison  at  Brest.  Having  been  released 
on  parole,  he  returned  to  England  and  negotiated 
an  exchange  for  himself.  The  same  year  he  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  now  took 
\ip  his  residence  at  Cardington,  Bedfordshire,  where 
he  busied  himself  in  the  erection  of  elementary 
schools  and  model  cottages  for  his  tenants.  He 
visited  Holland  in  1767,  but  returned  in  a  month. 
In  1769  he  was  again  on  the  Continent  and  was 
gone  a  year.  On  Feb.  8,  1773,  he  was  appointed 
high  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire. 

Howard  now  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  prison- 
reformer,  in  the  course  of  which  he  carried  his  investi- 
gations into  almost  every  laige  city  in  Europe 
and  spent  some  £30,000  of  his  fortune.  Shocked  by 
the  abuses  incident  to  the  fee-system  in  the  jails  of  his 
own  county,  he  began  visiting  the  jails  of  adjoining 
counties  in  order  to  find  a  precedent  for  putting  the 
jailers  of  Bedford  upon  salaries.  These  investiga- 
tions, which  were  gradually  pushed  further  and 
further,  till  he  had  visited  most  of  the  county  jails 
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in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  strengthened  his 
conviction  that  reform  was  necessary.  The  rooms 
were,  in  part,  underground  and  damp,  and,  as  a  rule, 
gloomy  and  filthy,  in  one  case  the  common  sewer 
of  the  city  running  directly  under  one  of  the  prisons, 
and  uncovered.  The  bedding  was  usually  straw, 
and  the  rations  were  unwholesome  and  insufficient. 
Jail-fever  and  smallpox  in  its  most  virulent  form 
were  conmion  diseases.  In  1774  Howard  was  called 
to  testify  before  the  conunittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  body  passed  a  resolution  **  recog- 
nizing the  hiunanity  and  zeal  which  had  led  him  to 
visit  the  several  jails  in  this  kingdom,"  and  the 
same  year  passed  two  bills  for  the  better  treatment 
of  prisoners,  and  care  of  jails. 

Howard  began  his  inspection  of  Continental 
prisons  in  1775,  visiting  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  On  other  tours  undertaken  in  1776, 
1778,  and  1781  he  studied  prison  conditions  in 
the  remaining  countries  of  Europe.  In  1783  he 
inspected  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  With  a  view  to  mitigating 
the  horrors  of  the  plague  he  visited,  in  1785,  the 
lazarettos  of  various  cities  of  France  and  Italy, 
went  as  far  as  Smyrna,  and  traveled  imknown  on 
vessels  infected  with  the  plague,  in  order  to  be  able 
the  better  to  find  out  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
and  the  nature  of  the  quarantine  regulations.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  making  a  study  of 
Russian  military  hospitals.  A  monument  to  How- 
ard's memory  was  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
To  his  efforts  are  due  the  improved  system  of  prison 
accommodation  and  the  discipline  which  seeks  to 
reform  the  criminal,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but, 
to  some  extent,  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe. 
He  published  The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales  .  .  .  and  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons 
(2  parts,  Warrington,  1777-^;  4th  ed.,  London, 
1792);  and  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos 
in  Europe  (Warrington,  1789). 

Bxbuoobapht:  Howard's  Corre»pondenee,  with  a  Memoir 
by  J.  Field,  appeared  London,  1855.  Consult:  J.  Aikin, 
View  cf  the  Character  and  Ptiblic  Servicee  of  .  .  .  John 
Howard,  London,  1790;  J.  B.  Brown,  Memoire  of  the  Pub- 
lie  and  Private  Life  of  John  Howard,  ib.  1823;  Life  of 
John  Howard  .  .  .  from  the  moet  AtUhentic  Doeumonta, 
Edinburgh,  1825;  T.  Taylor.  Memaire  of  John  Howard, 
London,  1836;  G.  £.  Sargent,  The  Phiianthropiet  of  the 
World;  a  Life  of  John  Howard,  ib.  1849;  W.  H.  Dixon, 
Memoir  and  Reoorde  of  John  Howard,  ib.  1854;  C.  K. 
True,  Memoirt  of  John  Howard,  the  Prieoner't  Friend, 
Cincinnati.  1878;  J.  Stoughton.  Howard  the  Phiianthro- 
piet and  Hie  Friende,  ib.  1884;  R.  D.  R.  Sweeting,  Eeeay 
on  the  Bxperiencee  and  Opinione  of  John  Howard,  ib.  1884; 
W.  H.  Render,  Through  Prieon  Bare:  the  Livee  of  John 
Howard  and  Elisabeth  Fry,  ib.  1894;  H.  H.  Scullard.  John 
Howard,  ib.  1899;  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  John  Howard,  ib.  1901; 
DNB, 


HOWE,  JOHN:  English  Puritan;  b.  at  Lough- 
borough (10  m.  n.n.w.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire, 
May  17,  1630;  d.  at  Smithfield,  London,  Apr.  2, 
1705.  At  the  age  of  five  he  went  to  Ireland  with  his 
father,  who  had  been  ejected  from  his  living  by 
Laud,  but  returned  to  England  in  1641  and  settled 
with  his  father  in  Lancaster.  He  studied  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1650;  M.A.,  1652),  where  for  a  time  he 
was  fellow  and  college  chaplain.  At  Cambridge  he 
under  the  influence  of  Ralph  Cudworth  and 


Henry  More  (qq.v.),  from  whom  he  probably  re- 
ceived the  Platonic  tinge  that  marks  his  writings. 
About  1654  he  was  appointed  to  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire.  In  this  place, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  pulpit  on  fast-days  from  nine  to  four,  with  a 
recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  the  people 
sang.  While  on  a  visit  to  London  in  1656  Cromwell 
prevailed  upon  him  to  preach  at  Whitehall,  with  the 
result  that  Howe,  much  against  his  preferences, 
became  one  of  CromwelPs  chaplains.  Upon  Richard 
Cromwell's  retirement  he  returned  to  his  former 
parish  at  Torrington.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed  he  quitted  his  church,  but  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  neighborhood,  preaching  in 
private  Rouses.  In  this  period  he  was  cited  before 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  his  old  friend  Seth  Ward, 
who  vainly  urged  Howe  to  be  reordained. 

In  1666  Howe  accepted  the  Five  Mile  Act,  but 
with  the  limiting  clause,  "  so  far  as  the  laws  of  man 
are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God."  In  1671  he 
became  chaplain  to  Lord  Massereene,  of  Antrim 
Castle,  Ireland.  Here  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Antrim  Meeting,  the  precursor  of  the  Presbyterian 
organization  in  northern  Ireland.  In  1676  he  re- 
turned to  London  as  the  successor  of  Lazarus  Sea- 
man at  Haberdashers'  Hall.  In  1685,  on  account  of 
the  greater  severity  shown  to  the  dissenters,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  Lord  Wharton 
to  the  Continent,  and  the  year  following  settled  at 
Utrecht.  When  James  II.  issued  his  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience  in  1687  Howe  returned  to 
his  old  position  in  London.  From  this  time  till  his 
death  he  took  an  active  interest  in  current  discus- 
sions on  predestination,  the  Trinity,  and  conformity. 
In  1688  he  headed  a  deputation  of  dissenting  min- 
isters in  an  address  of  welcome  to  William. 

Howe  was  conciliatory  in  disposition,  catholic  in 
spirit,  anxious  to  promote  Christian  unity,  and  more 
than  once  he  put  his  opponents  in  controversy  to 
the  blush  by  his  moderation  and  finnness.  His 
works,  in  spite  of  being  somewhat  prolix  and  tedious, 
are  among  the  most  suggestive  and  profoimd  of 
Puritan  writings.  His  principal  works  are:  The 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteous  (London,  1668);  De- 
lighting in  Ood  (1674);  The  Living  Temple  (2  parts, 
1675-1702),  his  best-known  book;  and  The  Redeem^ 
er's  Tears  Wept  aver  Lost  Souls  (1684).  His  Works 
were  issued  with  a  Life  by  Edmund  Calamy  (2  vols., 
1724),  and  edited  by  J.  Hunt  (8  vols.,  1810-22). 
There  is  also  an  American  edition  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1869). 
Bxbligorapht:     H.    Rogers,    Life  and   Character  of  John 

Howe,  London,  reprinted  1879;  DNB,  xxviii.  85-88  (where 

a  list  of  scattered  notices  may  be  found). 

HOWIE,  JOHN:  Scotch  Presbyterian  layman; 
b.  at  Lochgoin  (2  m.  from  Kilmarnock),  Ayrshire, 
Nov.  14,  1736;  d.  there  Jan.  5,  1793.  He  came  of 
a  family  of  Lochgoin  farmers  which  for  generations 
had  been  characterized  by  stanch  devotion  to 
religious  freedom.  As  the  farm  did  not  require  all 
of  his  time,  he  found  leisure  for  literary  pursuits 
and  the  collection  of  antiquarian  relics  connected 
with  the  Ck>venanters.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
famous  Scots  Worthies^  or,  more  fully,  Biograjikia 
Scoticana;  or  a  Brief  Historical  Account  qf  .  .  .  i 
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Ma$t  Emineni  Smis  Worthies  (Glasgow,  1774;  2d  ed.* 
2  parts,  1781^82;  ed-  W.  McGavin,  1827;  ed.  W.  H. 
Carslflw,  Edinburgh,  1870).  This  interesting  work, 
which  is  Btill  in  print,  eontains  pithy  biographies 
of  Scottish  Reformers  and  omrtyrs  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution  of  168S,  Howie  also  edited 
various  religious  works,  iacludrng  A  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Sermons  by  Coimruiniing  Clergymen 
(Glasgow,  1779;  ed.  J.  Kerr,  Edinburgh,  ISSO). 
Bibliooraput:  Biosrai>hleB  axe  uiuaUy  prefix^  td  edltkiiui 
of  ScotM  Worthit*;    DNB,  xjtviil  121. 

HOWSOH,  JOHN  SAUL:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Giggleswick-iu-Craven  (36  m.  n.w.  of  Leeds), 
Yorkshire,  May  5,  1S16;  d.  at  Bournemouth  (25  m. 
s.w.  of  Southampton),  Hampshire,  Dec.  15,  1K85. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B,A,,  1837;  M.A,,  1841),  and  after  being  a  private 
tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Sligo  and  the  marquis  of 
Lome,  was  ordered  deaeon  in  1845  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  In  1845  he  became 
senior  clasj^ical  master  at  Liverpool  Collegiate 
Institute,  holding  this  position,  except  for  a  short 
time  aa  tutor  to  the  present  duke  of  Sutherland, 
until  1849,  when  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the 
same  institution,  an  of£ce  which  he  discharged  until 
1865,  meanwhile  being  active  in  the  establishment 
of  a  girls'  college  at  Liverpool  In  1806-67  he  was 
vicar  of  Wisbech  St,  Peter,  and  from  the  latter  year 
until  his  death  was  dean  of  Chester.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  practically  restored  his  cathedral  and  also 
founded  in  Chester  King's  School  and  Queen's 
Schootf  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girla  respect- 
ively. He  was  likewL^  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1862,  and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bbhop 
of  Ely  in  1805-67.  He  assisted  materially  in  the 
revival  of  deaconesses  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
tbeologically  he  was  Evangelical  rather  than  High- 
church,  also  being  opposed  to  the  Broad-church, 
despite  his  friendship  with  Charles  Kingsley  (q.v.). 
Besides  preparing  part  of  the  volume  on  Acts  for 
P.  SchafT's  Popxdar  Commentary  (New  York,  1880), 
Galatians  for  The  Bible  Commeniary  (London,  1881), 
and  Titus  for  The  Putpit  Commmlary  (1886),  he 
wrote  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  Si.  Paul  (in  col- 
laboration with  W.  J.  Conybeare;  2  vols.,  1852^ 
his  popuLir  reputation  rented  on  this  work  in  which 
he  had  the  liietorical  and  geographical  portion, 
while  Cnnybeare  furnished  the  translation  of  the 
speeches  and  letters  of  St.  Paul);  Deaconesses; 
or,  The  Official  Help  of  Women  in  Parochial 
Work  and  in  Charitable  iTistiiutions  (1862);  The 
Character  of  St.  Paul  (Hukean  lectures;  1864); 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  arid  their  Religious 
Lessons  (i860);  The  Metaphors  of  Si.  Paul  (1868); 
The  Companions  of  St.  Paul  (1871):  Meditatiofts  on 
the  Miracles  of  ChriM  (2  series,  1871-77);  "  Before 
the  Table":  An  Inquiry  into  the  True  Afeanifig 
(1875);  Homely  Hints  in  Sermons  suggested  by  Ex- 
perience (1876);  Evidential  Value  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apodles  (Bohlen  lectures  at  Pliiladelphia;  New  York, 
1S80);  Hone.  Peirinm:  Studies  in  the  Life  of  St, 
Peter  (London,  1H83};  Thought.^  ft>r  Saints'  'Dttys 
(1886);  and  the  posthumoud  Diaconote  of  Women 
in  the  Anglican  Church  (with  a  brief  memoir  by  his 
son;  1880). 
BiaiJotpBvriiv;  DXB,  Jtxviii.  130-132. 


HOYLE,  JOSHUA:  B.  at  Sorbyt  near  Halifa^T, 
Yorkshire,  Eng, ;  d.  Dec.  6, 1654.  He  was  educated 
in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  but  became  feUow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  took  his  degrees  of 
divinity  and  became  professor  of  diWnity  in  that 
university.  He  devoted  himself  to  Biblical  studieB 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy,  and  was  a 
friend  and  warm  admirer  of  Archbishop  Ussber. 
He  fled  from  the  Irish  massacre  and  returned  to 
England,  and  became  vicar  of  Stepney,  near  London. 
In  1643  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  He  labored  on  the 
committee  on  the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  1648  be 
was  appointed  roaster  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
and  king's  professor  of  divinity  in  the  UDiversity, 
His  two  published  works  are  A  Rejoinder  to  Mr. 
M  alone  J  Jesuit^  his  Reply  Concemij%g  Real  Presence 
{4to,  pp.  662,  DubUn,  1641)  and  Jeh&iadah'i  JusHct 
ogatTiMi  MaUan,  BauVs  Priest,  a  Bermon  (London, 
3646),  a  A.  B«K}GB. 

BiaLiooRAPBTi  A,  &  Wood»  Aihenm  Oian^nM€*,  ed.  P.  BliflPy 
iii.  3S2.  507.  114&,  iv.308.  4toJs.,  London.  1^13-^;  DNB, 
x.xviii.  134-135, 

HOYT,  WAYLAI?D:  Baptist;  b.  at  aeveland,  C, 

Feb.  IS,  183S.  He  was  educated  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  N,  Y.,  Brown  University  (B.A,, 

1860),  and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1863,  He  has  held 
pastorates  in  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church,  Ciu- 
cinmiti  (1864-67),  Strong  Place  Baptist  rhurch, 
Brooklyn  (ISOS-Sl),  Memorial  and  Epiphany  Bap- 
tist churches,  Pbiladelpbia  (1882-89,  1896-1905), 
and  First  Baptist  Church,  Minneapolis  (1890-96). 
He  now  fills  the  cliair  of  science  and  reUgion  in  the 
Theological  Seminarj"  of  the  Temple  Collegie,  Philap 
delphia*  In  theology  he  is  Evangelical  and  ortho- 
dox. For  twenty  years  he  has  edited  the  prayer- 
meeting  department  in  the  Homilelic  Review ^  and 
has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  re^gtous 
press.  He  has  likewise  written  HtTttB  and  Helps 
for  the  Christian  Life  (New  York,  1880);  Freseni 
Leesons  from  tX^anl  Days  (1882);  Gleamji  from 
Paul's  Prison  (1883);  Ahng  the  Pit^mage  (Phila- 
delphia, LSS5);  The  Brook  in  the  Way  (New  York, 
1888);  Satfirdaif  Afternoon  (Philadelphia,  1SS9); 
Light  for  Life's  Highway  (1889);  Al  His  Feci  (New 
York,  1892);  Walks  and  Talks  with  Mr.  Spurgeon 
(Philadelphia,  1892);  For  Shine  and  Sh^ide  {li^l 
Home  idealB  (1904);  and  T clicking  of  Jesus  Con- 
cerning his  Own  Person  (1907)* 

HRABANUS  MAUKUS.    See  RABANija  Macrus. 

HUBER,  JOHAFINES  NEPOMUK:  German  Ro- 
man Catholic  philosopher;  b.  in  Munich  Aug.  18, 
1830;  d.  there  Mar.  20,  1879.  He  studied  at  th* 
University  of  Munich^  became  privat-dooent  there 
in  1854,  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in 
1859,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1864.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  fearless  opponents  of  Ultramontankm, 
and  later  a  leader  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement. 
His  more  important  works  are:  Die  Philosophie  der 
KirehenMter  (Munich,  1859),  which  was  placed 
upon  the  Index  in  1860;  Johannes  Scotu&  Erigena 
(1861);  Studien  (1867);  Das  Papsttum  und  dtr 
Slant  (1870);  Die  Lehrt  Darmns  kriliseh  betraehiet 
(1871);    and  Der  Jesuiten-Orden  n^ch  Sfinrr  Ver- 
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fassung  und  Dodrin,  Wirksamkeit  und  Geschichte 
cfiaraderisiert  (Berlin,  1873),  which  was  immediately 
placed  upon  the  Index.  He  also  had  a  large  share 
in  the  famous  book  Der  Papst  und  das  KomH,  von 
Janus  (Munich,  1869). 

Bibuoobapht:  E.  Zirngiebl,  Johannsa  Huber,  Gotha,  1881. 
HUBER,  SAMUEL:  Swiss  Protestant  contro- 
versialist; b.  at  Burgdorf  (11  m.  n.e.  of  Bern)  1547; 
d.  at  Osterwiek  (42  m.  w.s.w.  of  Magdeburg),  Han- 
over, Mar.  23,  1624.  He  studied  theology  at  Bern 
and  at  German  universities,  became  pastor  at 
Saanen  in  1570,  and  at  Burgdorf  in  1581,  where  he 
obtained  the  office  of  treasurer,  or  vice-dean  of  the 
chapter.  On  the  occasion  of  the  innovation  of 
broken  bread  in  the  communion,  in  place  of  the 
hitherto  customary  wafer,  he  attacked  Abraham 
Mtlslin  and  the  preachers  of  Bern  with  such  success 
that  the  ancient  custom  continued  in  force  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Soon  after- 
ward he  turned  upon  Theodore  Beza,  who  had 
sanctioned,  in  writing,  flight  from  the  plague. 
Although  Beza  had  retracted  his  opinion,  by  advice 
of  friends,  Huber  continued  to  combat  him,  without 
even  submitting  his  book  to  the  prescribed  censor- 
ship. Huber  made  a  still  greater  stir  when,  in  con- 
nection with  the  MUmpelgart  Colloquy  in  1586  (see 
MCmpelgart,  Colloquy  op),  he  expressed  himself 
in  sharp  terms  against  the  Reformed  doctrine  of 
predestination.  For  this  he  was  obliged  to  answer 
before  the  superior  chapter-court  in  1587,  and  in  a 
disputation  at  the  town-hall  of  Bern  in  1588. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  deposed  from  his  office, 
and,  on  tailing  to  observe  the  enjoined  silence,  he 
was  banished  from  the  country  June  28,  1588. 

In  July,  1588,  Huber  repaired  to  Tubingen.  Here 
he  enjoyed  the  support  of  Duke  Louis,  who  sought 
to  bring  about  his  reinstatement  at  Bern.  When 
this  was  refused  Huber  subscribed  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  and  became  pastor  at  Derendingen,  where 
he  resumed  his  literary  activity  against  his  previous 
adversaries,  as  well  as  against  the  Jesuits.  In  1589 
he  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Christ  for  the  sin  of  all  mankind,  thus  incurring 
strife  with  the  Wiirttemberg  theologians.  Never- 
theless, he  affirmed  his  doctrinal  agreement  with 
them,  on  quitting  his  appointment  in  1592  to  accept 
a  call  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Here  he 
was  cordially  received  by  ^gidius  Hunn,  Polycarp 
Leiser,  and  Solomon  Gesner,  who  hoped  to  find  in 
him  an  aggressive  opponent  of  Calvinists  and  Crypto- 
Calvinists.  But  here,  too,  sharp  differences  soon 
came  to  pass,  especially  between  Huber  and  Poly- 
carp Leiser.  When  Hunn  sought  to  mediate  he, 
in  turn,  had  to  incur  the  reproach  of  Calvinism. 
Pacific  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  rector  of  Witten- 
berg University,  a  colloquium  in  1593,  electoral 
commissioners  and  pleaders,  as  also  Leipsic  pro- 
feBSors,  could  not  effect  a  reconciliation.  After 
negotiations  at  the  imperial  Diet  of  Regensburg, 
reenforced  by  foreign  theologians,  and  further  con- 
ferences at  Torgau,  had  proved  in  vain,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  professorship,  and  banished  from 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  1595.  Though  he 
never  lacked  for  friends,  he  was  now  compelled  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  an  "  embittered  martyr 
of   universalism.''     He  appealed  to  the  imperial 


supreme  court  at  Speyer  for  vindication,  but  with- 
out success,  and  also  knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors 
of  Berlin,  Helmstedt,  and  Dresden. 

GeORG  Mt^LLEB. 
Biblioorapht:  J.  A.  Schmid.  DUaertatio  .  .  .  de  S.  Hv^ 
beri  vita,  fati$  et  docbrina,  Helmstadt.  1708;  A.  Schweiser, 
Die  proUstatUischen  Centratdogmen^  i.  501  sqq.,  Zurich, 
1864;  Trechsel.  in  Bemer  Taschenimeh,  1864;  G.  Fnmk, 
OeBchiehte  der  protestantischen  Theoloffie,  i.  271  sqq.,  Leip- 
aic,  1862;  G.  Finsler,  Bibliographie  der  reformierten  Kirche 
in  der  Schtoeiz,  i.  126,  Bern,  1896;  E.  Bloesch.  OetehidUe 
der  achweizeritch-^eformierten  Kirche,  i.  256-258.  398, 
Bern,  1898;  G.  Kawerau,  Reformation  U7td  Gegenreforma- 
tion,  p.  388,  Freiburg,  1899;    ADB,  xiii.  248-249. 

HUBER,  VICTOR  AIME:  Social  reformer;  b.  at 
Stuttgart  Mar.  10,  1800;  d.  at  Wemigerode  (40  m. 
s.w.  of  Magdeburg)  July  19,  1869.  After  private 
instruction,  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
languages,  and  history  at  Gdttingen.  Although 
baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was 
indifferent  toward  all  confessions  and  without 
religious  convictions.  When  twenty  years  old  he 
passed  his  medical  examination  at  Wtirzburg. 
To  complete  his  studies  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Humboldt,  Cuvier, 
Benjamin  Constant,  Lafayette,  and  others.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  medical  profession.  Personal  experiences 
and  contact  with  many  famous  men  changed 
his  religious  and  social  views  and  brought  him 
nearer  to  Christianity.  In  1828  he  became 
teacher  in  the  business  school  of  Bremen.  In  1833 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  modem  philology  at 
Rostock,  in  1836  at  Marburg.  A  call  to  Berlin  in 
1843  developed  the  ideals  of  poUtics  and  social 
reform  to  which  his  nature  inclined  him. 

On  account  of  his  views  regarding  Church  and 
politics  Huber  was  received  coldly,  and  as  a  teacher 
he  was  not  very  successful;  so  he  was  thrown  chiefly 
upon  writing.  In  1845  he  edited  a  periodical  called 
JanuSf  Jahrbucher  deuischer  Gennnung,  BUdung  und 
That,  but  with  Uttle  success.  Moreover,  the  year 
1848  made  him  lose  his  faith  in  a  regeneration  of 
monarchy,  and  he  was  never  reconciled  with  the  idea 
of  constitutional  government.  The  cardinal  points 
of  his  program  were  association  and  colonization. 
The  working  classes  should  be  organized  according 
to  their  occupations  upon  the  material  basis  of  a 
common  property  which  was  to  be  newly  produced 
by  them  and  upon  the  religious  and  moral  foimda- 
tions  which  Christian  education  offers  according  to 
the  needs  and  customs  of  each  class  of  people.  If  a 
certain  locality  possessed  more  people  than  it  could 
support,  he  proposed  a  scheme  of  colonization  by 
transplanting  the  surplus  into  another  locaUty.  In 
their  efforts  to  redeem  themselves  the  laboring 
classes  should  be  assisted  by  the  ruling  classes. 
Huber's  efforts  at  practical  realization  of  his  ideas 
in  Berlin  were  met  by  indolence  and  indifference 
on  the  part  both  of  the  conservative  party  and  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  church  people  did  not  see  any 
importance  in  his  scheme  for  the  building  up  of 
congregations.  Isolated  from  all  his  friends,  Huber 
left  Berlin  in  1851  and  settled  at  Wemigerode,  where 
he  tried  his  ideals  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  also  with- 
out success.  His  most  prominent  works  are  Reiae- 
briefe    (2   vols.,  Hamburg,  1865);   SociaU   Fragen 
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(7  parts,  Nordhausen,  1863-69);  and  Konkordia, 
a  periodical  appearing  at  irregular  intervals.  A 
volume  of  AusgewdhUe  Schriften^  cd.  K.  Munding, 
with  biographical  sketch,  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1894. 
(Thicodor  SchAfer.) 

Biblxooeapbt:  R.  Elven,  Victor  AinU  Hvber,  2  vols., 
Bremen,  1872-74;  £.  Jftcer,  Victor  AinU  Huber,  Berlin, 
1880;  ADB,  ziii.  249. 

HUBERXNUS  (HUBER),  CASPAR:  Writer  of 
devotional  books  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation; 
b.,  according  to  tradition,  at  Wilspach  (a  place 
otherwise  unknown),  Bavaria,  Dec.  21,  1500;  d.  at 
Oehringen  (33  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Oct.  6,  1553. 
It  is  said  that  he  became  a  monk,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation  escaped  from  the 
monastery.  In  1622  he  was  matriculated  in  Witten- 
berg and  spent  some  years  there.  From  about  1525 
he  appears  in  Augsburg,  apparently  as  an  assistant 
to  Urbanus  Rhegius  (q.v.).  His  special  gifts  lay  in 
the  direction  of  devotional  literature.  When  the 
Evangelical  preachers  had  to  leave  Augsburg  in  1530 
Huberinus  remained.  As  almost  the  only  theo- 
logical representative  of  Lutheranism,  he  labored 
in  intimate  union  with  a  small  circle  in  the  interest 
of  the  Lutheran  views,  attacking  especially  the 
Zwinglians.  As  the  Evangelical  party  of  Augsburg 
was  threatened  with  isolation  by  its  attacks  on  the 
Romanists,  the  city  felt  the  necessity  of  resuming 
negotiations  with  Wittenberg,  and  in  1535  sent 
Huberinus  thither  as  mediator.  As  a  consequence, 
Johann  Forster,  a  strict  Lutheran,  was  called  to 
Augsburg,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  Witten- 
berg Concord.  For  the  strengthening  of  Lutheran- 
ism, Huberinus  accepted  an  official  position  as 
assistant  preacher  to  Wolfgang  Musculus(q.v.).  In 
1544  he  left  Augsburg  and  followed  a  call  as  preacher 
to  Oehringen.  He  surprised  the  friends  of  strict 
Lutheranism  by  accepting  the  Interim.  In  1551  he 
was  called  back  to  Augsburg  to  introduce  the 
Interim  there,  but  after  a  few  months  was  expelled 
from  the  city,  with  other  advocates  of  the  Interim, 
and  returned  to  Oehringen.  lie  wrote  Ein  trostlich 
Sermon  von  der  Urstendi  Christi  den  Schwachcn  im 
Glauben  niltzlich  zu  lesen  (Wittenberg,  1525);  Trost 
atis  der  Schriffi  fiir  eynen,  der  jnn  angst  vnd  nott 
zu  Gott  vmb  Hilffe  schreiet  (1525);  Vom  Zorn  und 
der  Cute  Gottes,  with  a  commendatory  preface  by 
Luther  ( 1 529) .  Against  Schwenckf eld  and  the  Ana- 
baptists in  Augsburg  he  published  Eilich  Schluszrede 
vom  gnadenbundt  Chrisii,  das  ist  vom  Tauff  vnd  vom 
Kinderglauben  (1529)  and  Siebenzig  Schluss  rede 
odder  Puncte  von  der  Rechten  handt  Gottes  vnd  der 
gev)alt  Christi  (1530;  often  reprinted).  In  his 
official  activity  as  assistant  of  Musculus  he  wrote 
Vom  wahren  Erkenntnis  Gottes  (1537),  containing 
the  principal  contents  of  his  instructions  for  young 
people;  Das  Streiibilchlein  (1541);  Katechismus  mil 
vielen  schonen  Spriichen  (1543) ;  Der  Heine  Katechis- 
mus (1544),  an  epitome  of  the  preceding;  Viertzig 
kurze  Predigten  iiber  den  Katechismus  fiir  die  Haus- 
vdter  (1550?,  edited  in  Latin  by  Johann  Lonicer, 
1554) .  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Jesus  Sirach 
(Nuremberg,  1553).  His  devotional  writings  were 
long  popular  and  were  reprinted  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century.  (T.  Kolde.) 


Bibuoorapht:  J.  C.  Wibel,  in  Fortoeutate  niUMUche  An- 
merkungen,  pp.  16,  18,  Weimar,  1738  sqq.;  idem,  HoA«n- 
lohiache  Kirehen^  und  Reformaiion$hi9iorie^  OntAzlmch, 
1752  sqq.;  H.  Beck,  Die  Erbauuno9litteraiur  der  evange- 
lischen  Kirehc  DeuUcKUmdt,  pp.  171  sqq.,  Erlansen,  1883. 

HUBERT,  KONRAD:  Friend  and  assistant  of 
the  Strasburg  Reformer  Butzer;  b.  at  Bergzabem 
(8  m.  s.w.  of  Landau)  1507;  d.  in  Basel  Apr.  23, 1577. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  artisan,  and  at  twelve  years 
old  went  to  the  Heidelberg  school.  In  1526  he 
was  in  Basel,  where  he  became  convinced  of  Evan- 
gelical truth.  GScolampadius,  shortly  before  his 
death  in  1531,  recommended  the  yoimg  man  to 
Butzer,  whose  assistant  he  became  in  Strasburg, 
not  oidy  in  the  ministry,  but  also  in  liis  literary 
work.  After  Butzer  left  Strasburg  (1549)  evU 
times  came  for  Hubert.  The  Lutheran  theologians, 
with  Marbachat  their  head,  gradually  deprived  him 
of  his  offices  (1562-75),  and  he  finally  retired  alto- 
gether from  public  life.  In  1572  he  edited  the  Stras- 
burg hymn-book  and  composed  some  hymns.  His 
last  years  were  spent  upon  an  edition  of  Butser's 
works.  Grindal,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
active  in  procuring  him  such  as  were  written  in 
England.  But  unfavorable  circumstances  delayed 
the  work;  of  the  proposed  ten  volumes  only  one 
was  published,  which  contained  especially  the  wri- 
tings published  in  England  but  unknown  in  Germany, 
and  is  therefore  known  as  "  Tomus  Anglicanus  " 
(Basel,  1577).  Paul  GRt^BERo. 

Biblioorapht:  W.  Rdhrich,  MiUheilunoen  oub  der  Gcachichte 
der  evangeliaehen  Kirche  det  Eleauee,  iii.  245-274,  Stras- 
burg, 1855;  J.  W.  Baum,  Cajnto  und  Butier,  pp.  586-589. 
Elberfeld,  1860;  F.  W.  Cullmann,  EkrenQedd^OdniM  Kon- 
rod  Hubertt,  Strasburg,  1862;   ADB,  xiiL  261-263. 

HUC,  ac,  ]^ARISTE  r£gIS:    French  Roman 
Catholic  missionary;   b.  at  Toulouse  Aug.  1,  1813; 
d.  in  Paris  Mar.  31,  1860.    He  studied  at  Toulouse, 
joined  the  Congregation  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Paris,  and 
went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1839.    After  work- 
ing in  the  southern  provinces  for  a  time,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Peking,  and  eventually  settled  in  the 
Valley  of  Black  Waters,  or  He  Shuy,  to  the  north  of 
Peking  and  just  beyond  the  Great  Wall.     Late  in 
1844,  accompanied  by  Joseph  Gabet  and  a  Tibetan 
convert,  he  set  out  upon  his  remarkable  journey 
of  exploration  through  Tibet.    He  reached  Lhasa 
Jan.  29,  1846,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  establish  an 
important  mission  there  when  the  Chinese  ambas- 
sador interfered  and  had  Hue  and  Gabet  conducted 
back  to  China.     Broken  in  health,  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  1852.    Hue  was  the  author  of  three  work* 
that  have  justly  enjoyed  great  popularity:  Souren.r.^ 
d'un  voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet  el  la  Chine 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1850;   Eng.  transl.,  Travels  in  Tar- 
tary,   Thibet,  and    China    during  .  .  .  1844-46,   2 
vols.,    London,  1851);   L^Empire  chinois  (2  voli.. 
Paris,    1854;    Eng.    transl.,    The   Chinese   Empire, 
London,   2   vols.,   1855),   which  was   crowned  by 
the    Academy;    and    Le    Christianiame    en    Chine 
en  Tartaric  et  au  Thibet  (4  vols.,  Paris,   1857-oS;. 
Eng.    transl.,    Christianity  in  China,  Tartary,  afixl 
Thibet,    3   vols.,    London,     1857-58),    which    cox^- 
tains  much    valuable    historical   information.    C^xv 
account  of  the  strangeness  of  the  things  describe  ^i  A 
in  the  Souvenirs  Hue  was  accused  of  fabricatidz^r^ ; 
but  the  credibility  of  his  account  has  been  fujm.XV-y 
established  by  later  researches. 
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HUCBALD  OF  ST.  AMAND:  Flemish  Benedictine; 
b.  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century;  d.  at  St. 
Amand  (6  m.  n.n.w.  of  Valenciennes)  Juno  20,  930. 
He  studied  at  St.  Amand  under  his  famous  uncle, 
Milo,  and  at  St.  Germain  d'Auxerre  under  Heiric. 
He  succeeded  Milo  as  head  of  the  monastery  school, 
apparently  before  his  uncle's  death  (872),  but  the 
fame  of  his  learning  brought  him  a  call  to  St.  Bertin, 
and,  about  893,  to  Reims,  where,  at  the  request  of 
Archbishop  Fulco,  he  and  his  fellow  pupil  Remi- 
gius  revived  the  school  in  that  city.  On  the  death 
of  Fulco,  however,  Hucbald  returned  to  St.  Amand, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  legends  of  the  saints,  among 
which  the  lives  of  Rictrud  and  Lebuin  are  of  his- 
torical value.  Of  his  verse,  only  two  short  hymns 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  two  poems  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  the  Bald,  one  of  them  a  eulogy 
of  baldness  in  136  hexameters,  exclusively  composed 
of  words  beginning  with  c.  Hucbald  is  an  important 
figure  in  the  history  of  music,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  musical  notation  and  the  use  of  the  staff  may 
be  traced  to  him;  although  Miiller,  who  allows  him 
only  the  authorship  of  the  De  harmonica  inBtUutione, 
refers  the  beginning  of  choral  music  and  the  new 
musical  notation  by  means  of  letters  to  another 
Hucbald,  about  a  century  earlier,  to  whom  he 
ascribes  the  De  musica  enchiriadis. 

(R.  SCHMID.) 
Bibliography:  His  poems  are  in  MPL,  cxxxii.;  in  J.  A. 
Giles,  Anecdota  Bedct,  Lanfranci  et  alioruin,  London,  1844, 
and  were  published  at  Pans,  1853;  consult  also  E.  de 
Coussemaker,  Mhnoire  tttr  Hucbald  moine  de  St.  Amand 
et  attr  set  traitia  de  muaique,  Douai,  1841  (best;  but  very 
rare);  G.  Nisard,  Hucbald,  Paris,  1867;  Hiatoire  litUraire 
de  la  France,  yi.  210-211;  H.  MQller.  Hucbalde  echie  U7td 
unechte  Schriften  Hber  Muaik,  Leipsic.  1884;  Wattenbaoh, 
DOQ,  i  (1885),  125.  232,  282,  350,  352,  376,  i  (1893).  301, 
407.  408,  u.  515;  CeUUer.  Auteurt  aacrfa,  xii.  790-803; 
KL,  vi.  333-334;    Moeller,  ChrUtian  Church,  ii.  208,  213. 

HTJEBM  AIER  (HUBM  AI£R,HI£BM  AIER,  HTJEB- 
MOER,    HUBMOER),   htlb'mai-er,    BALTHASAR: 
German  Anabaptist;  b.  at  Friedberg  (4m.  e.s.e.  of 
Augsburg)  after  1580;  d.  at  Vienna  Mar.  10, 1528.    In 
1503  he  began  the  study  of  philosophy 
Early       and  theology  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
Life         burg,  where  Eck,  the  future  opponent 
of  Luther,  was  one  of  his  instructors.  In 
1512  he  removed  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  received 
a  pastorate  and  the  professorship  of  theology  at  the 
university.     In  1516  he  went  to  Regensburg  as 
preacher  at  the  cathedral,  and  in  1521  accepted 
a  call  to  Waldshut,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria,  which, 
because  of  its  situation  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  was  well  adapted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  liberal  ideas.    In  Mar.,  1523,  he  made  open 
profession  of  the  Reformed  faith,  visited  Zurich  and 
St.  Gall,  and  entered   into  communication   with 
2wingli,  Vadian,  and  (Ecolampadius.    He  attended 
tLe  Second  Zurich  Conference  (Oct.  26-28,  1523)  as 
A  supporter  of  ZwingU.    In  the  beginning  of  1524 
li<0  published  his  SchlussredeUj  directed  against  the 
•cnaaB,   image- worship,  fasting,  pilgrimages,  purga- 
^^^*y,  and  celibacy.    At  Pentecost,  1524,  Waldshut 
•^^^braoed  the  EvangeUcal  faith  and  entered  into  an 
^iK^ecment  for  the  defense  of  Hiibmaier,   whose 
^^r«e  had  aroused  the  bitter  hostiUty  of  the  govem- 
-*it  of  Lower  Austria.    When  the  latter  made  a 
V.--26 


show  of  force  Hiibmaier  sought  refuge  for  a  time  at 
Schaffhausen,  but,  returning  in  Oct.,  1524,  he  be- 
came the  director  of  the  religious  and  political  policy 
of  the  town. 

About  this  time  he  showed  a  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  tenets  of  Zwinglianism  and  to  adopt  Ana- 
baptist doctrines.   Very  soon  Waldshut 

Becomes  became  the  center  of  religious,  social, 
an  and  political  ferment.  Its  bold  attitude 
Anabaptist,  toward  the  Austrian  power  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  Germany;  it  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  citadels  of  the  new  faith,  and 
its  leading  citizen  as  a  leading  champion  of  Evan- 
gelical faith.  Probably  at  this  time  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Thomas  Miinzer;  and  he  certainly  was 
in  communication  with  the  Zurich  radicals  Grebel, 
Manz,  and  ReubUn,  who  were  preaching  adult 
baptism.  Hiibmaier  embraced  ardently  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Swiss  leaders  and  became  convinced 
that  adult  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  the 
only  Chrisitan  sacraments.  Meanwhile  the  Ana- 
baptist community  had  been  established  in  Zurich, 
but  its  members  were  forced  to  flee,  and  Reublin, 
among  others,  sought  refuge  at  Waldshut.  At 
Easter,  1525,  HUbmaier  was  baptized  by  Reublin, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens,  after  which  a  radical  change  in  the 
form  of  public  worship  ensued.  In  a  controversy 
with  Zwingli,  which  soon  broke  out,  the  Waldshut 
preacher  issued  two  works.  Van  dem  christlichen  Tauf 
der  Gl&vJbigen  and  Ein  Gesprdch  von  dem  Kindertauf, 
both  pubhshed  in  1526.  The  essence  of  baptism, 
he  maintained,  is  the  expression  of  personal  faith 
and  of  the  obligation  which  that  faith  imposes.  He 
rejected  the  arguments  deduced  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  favor  of  infant  baptism,  and  argued  that 
the  practise  is  actually  forbidden  inasmuch  as  it 
falls  under  Matt.  xv.  13,  which  prohibits  idolatry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  baptism  that  proceeds  from 
conscious  and  acknowledged  faith  is  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  existence  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity. 

Waldshut  was  soon  brought  into  close  relations 

with  the  participants  in   the  peasants'  uprising. 

Hiibmaier 's  attitude  toward  the  revolt 

The        has  been  variously  estimated.    While 

Peasants'    he  undoubtedly  had  some  part  in  the 

War.       insurrection,  the  initial  participation 

therein   by  Waldshut  took  place   in 

Habmaier's  absence,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 

did  not  advocate  deposition  of  the  authorities  and 

selection  of  new  governmental  officials.     In  Apr., 

1525,  a  closer  union  was  concluded  between  the 

peasants  and  the  citizens  of  Waldshut,  and  the  latter 

supplied  aid  to  the  rebels.    As  a  result,  after  the 

defeat  of  the  rebel  bands,  the  town  was  occupied 

by  the  troops  of  the  government  in  December,  and 

in  the  same  month  under  the  auspices  of  Johann 

Faber  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion  was  reintroduced. 

Hiibmaier  fled  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  arrested, 

and,  from  fear  of  being  delivered  to  the  Austrian 

authorities,  consented  [under  torture]  to  abjure  his 

views.    This  he  did  on  Apr.  6,  1525,  but,  going  to 

Constance,  he  repudiated  the  act  as  having  been 

done  under  compulsion.    This  moved  Zwingli  to 

characterize  him  as  a  man  actuated  solely  by  a  de- 
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Bire  for  notoriety  and  gain.  [Zwingli's  participa- 
tion in  the  torture  of  Hubmaier  and  his  cynical 
remarks  about  the  recantation  are  blots  on  his 
reputation.  He  wrot^e  to  a  friend  that  Hubmaier 
had  changed  not  his  mind  but  his  nerve,  a,  h.  n,] 

In  July,  1S26,  Habmaier  came  to  Nikolsburg  in 

Moravia,  where,  having  gained  the  protection  of 

Martin  G5schl,  he  transformed  the  in- 

Activity  in  cipient  Lutheran  congregation  into  an 

Moravia.  Anabaptisfc  community,  converting  the 
ministers  Oswald  Gbit  and  Hans  Spit- 
telmayer,  and  Voa  Lichtenslein  himaelf.  From  all 
directions  the  Anabaptists  flocked  to  Moravia,  and 
Nikobiburg  became  for  a  lime  the  center  of  the 
movement.  Htibmaier  there  entered  on  the  most 
active  period  of  hia  literary  career.  Besides  a  num- 
ber of  tracts  directed  against  Zwingli  and  CEcolam* 
pa/lius,  he  published  IS  Artikd  de^  chn^tlichen 
Gtaubens^  in  which  he  baaed  true  belief  on  the  Lord*a 
Supper  and  baptbm;  Ein  einftl (tiger  Uifiierrkhi  and 
Eine  Form  des  Na€:himals  ChrUU  have  to  do  with 
the  Lord's  Supper;  his  tracts  V<m  dw  bruderlichen 
Strafe  and  Vom  christtichen  Bann  deal  with  com* 
munai  discipline;  while  Vom  Schwert  treats  of  the 
relations  of  Christians  to  established  authority  which 
he  supported.  He  wrote  also  on  the  freedom  of 
the  soul,  maintJilning  that  thesis  against  the  Re- 
formed theologians.  The  Anabaptist  movement 
ispreiid  from  Moravia  into  the  T^toI,  Sabburg,  and 
the  two  Austrtas,  and  as  a  consequence  systematic 
persecLition  began.  In  1527  HQbmaier's  surrender 
was  demanded  and  granted.  He  was  taken  to 
Vienna,  where  he  attempted  to  make  hia  peace  by 
orTerfng  broad  concessions  based  on  opposition  to 
Luther  and  Zwingli;  but  on  the  questions  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  baptbm  he  refuRed  to  yield,  and 
on  Mar.  10  he  was  burned.  His  place  is  undeniably 
in  the  front  rank  of  German  Anabaptists,  along  with 
Penk,  Huetzer^  and  HuL  He  differs  from  the  last 
in  his  higher  theological  gifts,  and  from  the  first  in 
his  frec<lom  from  mystical  elements.  He  represent.'! 
the  simple,  cor li^erva live  Anabaptiijt  doctrine  which 
grounded  itsc^lf  on  the  Scriptures. 

(A.  H^GLEKt')  K.  IIOLL. 
BlBLioUBAPiir;  Apart  fmni  the*  bioi!j:mpliy  in  Huhfrnimn  by 
F.  HtMchek,  Bninn,  I8ti7»  Kti«,  tntnfl  by  W,  W.  I:vprt8. 
in  Ttraa  BaptUt  Hiat<n-icai  MagtLsiiie,  IS&l-US,  tht*  three 
WDrkrt  of  viiluti  are:  H,  Bcbreibrr,  ia  hU  Taachenbm'K  fi^r 
Gf»rM€hU!  Mtui  Aiterthxim,  Fruiburif,  1S30,  pp,  1-130, 
Ij^,  pp  I53-2S4  (incornpble,  ihird  psrt  rspver  *nipplieth; 
J.  IjO-*prth,  Dixritjr  BaithiiMar  Huhrrmirr,  Briiun.  1S93;  unci 
H.  C.  VcfUlot,  BalihaBar  HubmaifT,  Nuw^'ork,  ItlOS  (biusf-d 
upon  thuTitufh  and  iudepiMideiit  t^tudy  at  the  miiiroop,  in- 
cluilin^  the  wriiitiKH  of  Hiibmaier,  whk'ih  are  now  rare^ 
with  oxti^Tiiloil  qtiutattotiji  from  them;  it.  contaioA  an  an- 
notalj(Hl  biVitifigrnphy,  pp.  xv.-xx\y.,  which  k'avtjs  lit  Up 
tD  t>c  dcnlrod).  Much  tnat^rinl  pertinent  Id  the  eubjei't  id 
CHintaiiieil  in  thi?  Jiiterftture  under  Zwinoli,  JIuLrjKt:irH; 
and  Anahaptibts.  Consult  especLallyi  A.  H.  Npwm&n, 
fiiMt.  of  Anti-Paiitbaptij^n^  flhapB.  viL,  yiiL^  x.t  siiv,,  I'hijn- 
delphia,  IH97;  H,  M,  Jackson,  liuldreich  Zunrtgli,  chiip. 
XEL,  Nct^  Vork.  1903. 

HUELS,  PETER:  Gciman  Roman  Catholic;  h, 
at  MiUiuKcn  Oct,  7,  1850,  He  wiis  educated  at  the 
Univcr.'iity  of  Munster  from  iS72  to  lH76j  and  after 
being  jjrivate  tutor  tu  Prince  Radolin  (1876-81), 
was  ciithcdral  preacher  at  Mi^nstcr  (1881-94).  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  cathedral 
chapter,  and  since  1901  ha^  been  profeasor  of  pas- 


toral theology  and  liturgies  at  the  Umversity  of 

Miinster.  He  has  written  Betgiundsn  mir  Verehning 
(ks  Aliarsmkrament^n  {Mtlnster^  1891);  Das  Valer- 
unser  (a  collection  of  sermons;  1S93);  and  GoU 
meim  Hilfe  (1S98). 

HXJELSEMAHK,  JOHAHIT;  One  of  the  most  prom- 
inent literary  opponents  of  OalUtus:  b.  at  Esens 
(65  m.  n.w.  of  Bremen),  Hanover,  Dec,  4,  1602  (o,s.); 
d.  at  Leipsic  June  13,  166L  He  was  eduoated  at 
Norden,  Stade,  and  Hanover.  Before  be  hod 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rostock,  and  two  years  later  to  Wittenberg, 
In  1627  he  removed  to  Leipeic,  where  he  was  per-, 
mi t ted  to  lecture.  In  1629  he  was  appointed  pn> 
feasor  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  achieved  an  authori- 
tative position.  In  1030  he  was  sent  to  Lelpsie  ai 
a  delegate  to  a  convention  in  behalf  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  in  1645  he  took  a  leading  poeitiMi 
at  the  colloquy  in  Thorn. 

So  far  Hulsemann  had  leaned  toward  the  Re- 
formed   teachinga,    although    he    did    not    openly 
confess  them;  but  now,  swept  along  by  CaJovim, 
who  had  become  his  opponent,  he  denied  all  his 
former  conduct  and  advanced  the  orthodox  cauie 
by  becoming  one  of  the  most  prooiinent  adversaries 
of  Calixtus.    To  clear  his  dubious  position  from  the 
justified  suspicions  of  the  Lutheran  tbeologiana  be 
wrote  \m  Catvinimnus  irreconciliaMlia  (Wittenberf, 
1644)  aa  the  counterpart  of  Bishop  Joseph  Hall'j 
Roma  irre^oncHmbUis,   but  the  appendix  entitled 
Qut^  dogmata  «W  ad  salutem  cr^itu  nectSMsria  sboi*! 
how  little  he  liked  the  new  position  which  was  forced 
upon  him.    In  thia  appendix  he  is  conciliatory  apca 
in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  per^oimf 
union.    As  the  influence  of  Caloviua  increased,  tl» 
author  denied   this  appendix  in   later  yeara  juid 
wished  to  have  it  considered  an  immature  writing 
of  his  youth,    Hb  final  rupture  Vf\i\i  Calijrtufl  msfctf 
a  stiU  more  unfavorable  impression.     Hulaemain 
was  the  friend  of  Calixtns,  but  after  the  disputation 
at  Thorn  he  was  forced  to  become  his  oppooetiL 
Calixtus  had  defended  himself  against  the  WiK^n- 
berg  faculty  by  denying  it^  sole  authority  aDd  nor- 
mative mle  and  by  rewaling  some  errors  in  ibtir 
wrilinRs,  among  them  in  one  of  Hukemann's  LhmJi^- 
Immediately  tlie  latter  attacked  his  opponent,  not 
only  with  the  honest  weapons  of  literary  warfaJ^- 
but  by  bringing  down  upon  hlio  an  olEciai  detiu^^ 
elation. 

HOlsemann's  principal  works  are  his  Bten^^^ 
iheohgim  (Wi ttenberg^  1640;  enbiqp?d  with  tif*^- 
Exlermo  brcmarii  iheoiogiWj  LeipaiCp  1055);  Af«^^ 
und  Auitbumi  giiter  Werke  {IGoO);  DmtyrU  np^;*- 
gdica  problcmalis  Calixtint  (l^Bl);  and  Df^Cdii- 
iinische  Geimmemumrm  (1053).  {F.  Bo«at) 

BinLiOGRiiLPiiT:  A.  Tholuck,  Drr  Gciat  ^rr  luthrriachfi  ^M" 
hgen  WiUejibrrga,  p.  i(V4,  Hamburg,  1S53;  J.  F.  Vj^^^^ 
Ijebtmibt^chreibun^n  der  irittmbergwhen  Prtyfejairrt*^.^^^' 
tonbei^,    1804;    W.    Gass.  QeKhiehUs   drr   probsilffn^i'** 

HDET,  \\'*H\  PIERRE  DAltlEL:  Bishop  ^ 
A  V  ran  dies;  b.  at  tlaen,  France,  Feb.  8.  1630;  ^-^^ 
Pans  Jan.  26,  1721.  He  was  educated  in  tlie  coll^ 
of  the  Jesuit .H  in  his  native  city*  In  1§T0,  ^^ 
Bossuet,  he  was  maiie  teacher  of  the  dauphin-  *^ 
1674  he  was  received  among  the  forty  of  the  Fre^^ 
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Academy;  two  years  later  he  was  ordained  priest. 
In  1678  the  king  granted  him  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Auray,  near  Caen.  In  1685  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Soissons,  but  before  papal  confirmation  was 
received  he  exchanged  the  office  (1689)  for  that  of 
Avranches,  being  consecrated  bishop  in  1692.  He 
now  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of  church 
discipline  in  his  diocese.  In  1699  he  resigned  his 
bishopric  and  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay, 
near  Caen.    In  1701  he  retired  to  Paris. 

Huet*s  great  literary  work  was  his  edition  of 
Origen  (2  vols.,  Rouen,  1668),  the  product  of  fifteen 
years'  labor,  and  the  first  complete  collection  of 
Origen's  commentaries,  with  Latin  translation.  It 
was  preceded  by  an  introduction,  Origenianaf  dis- 
cussing the  life,  writings,  and  system  of  the  Church 
Father.  In  Demonsiratio  evangelica  ad  serenissimum 
Delphxnum  (Paris,  1679),  he  tried  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion;  the  book  made  a  sensa- 
tion, and  led  Samuel  Pufendorf  to  expect  the  re- 
union of  the  Roman  and  Protestant  conmiunions. 
In  Censura  philosophia  CartesiaruB  (1689)  and 
AlneiancB  quasiiones  de  concordia  raiionis  et  fidei 
libri  tres  (Caen,  1690),  Huet  criticized  Descartes. 
He  also  wrote  De  la  situation  du  ParadU  terrestre 
(Paris,  1691;  Eng.  transL,  A  Treatise  of  the  Situa- 
tion of  Paradiaef  London,  1694);  De  navigationibua 
Saiomonia  (Amsterdam,  1693);  Histoire  du  conv- 
merce  et  de  la  navigation  dea  anciens  (Paris,  1716; 
Eng.  transl.,  History  of  the  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Ancients f  London,  1717);  as  well  as 
poems  and  other  works,  historical,  geographical, 
philosophical,  and  literary.  His  autobiography, 
P.  D.  Huetii  .  .  .  commerUarius  de  rebus  ad  eum 
pertinentibus  (Amsterdam,  1718),  was  translated 
into  English,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Pierre  Daniel 
Huet,  with  notes  by  J.  Aiken  (2  vols.,  London, 
1810).  His  literary  remains  were  published  by  J.  T. 
d'Olivet  under  the  title  Huetiana  (Paris,  1722). 

(C.  Ppbnder.) 
Biblxoorapht:  Besides  the  autobiography,  ut  sup.,  con- 
sult: C.  Bartholmess,  Huei,  .  .  .  ou  le  MceptieUme  tht-o- 
loifique,  Paris,  1849;  F.  A.  de  Gournay,  Huet,  .  .  .  sa  tie 
et  eee  auvree,  ib.  1854;  J.  B.  M.  Flottes,  ^tude  eiir  Daniel 
Huet,  ib.  1867;  K.  S.  Barach.  Pierre  Dan.  Huet  aU  Phir 
loeoph,  Leipsic,  1862;  C.  Trochon,  in  Correepondani,  Deo., 
1876,  Mar.'.  1877  (uses  new  sources). 

HUG,  JOHANR  LEONHARD:    Roman  Catholic 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Constance  June  1,  1765;  d. 
at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  Mar.   11,  1846.     After  a 
brilliant  career  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  he 
became   (1787)   superintendent  of  studies  in  the 
priests'  seminary  connected  with  the  university,  and 
in  1791  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  of  the 
Old   Testament,  in  1792  of  the   New  Testament. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of 
-  the  university.    Hug's  chief  work  was  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  criticism  and  isagogics.    He  furnished  con- 
tributions of  lasting  value  to  the  conception  of  New 
Testament  isagogics  as  a  historical  science  and  to 
"the  careful  division  of  its  different  spheres  according 
^  the  requirements  of  historical  criticism.    In  spite 
of  his  critical  attitude  and  unprejudiced,  fearless 
spirit  of  investigation,  his  results  bear  a  thoroughly 
poitive  and  essentially  conservative  character.    His 
chief  work  is  his  Eitdeitung  in  die  Schriften  des  neuen 
Tettamtnts  (2  vob.,  Stuttgart  and  Ttibingen,  1808; 


later  eds.,  1821,  1826,  1847;  Eng.  transl.,  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  D. 
0.  Wait,  London,  1827,  and  by  David  Fosdick,  Jr., 
with  notes  by  Moses  Stuart,  Andover,  1836).  Of 
other  theological  works  may  be  mentioned  Die 
mosaische  Geschichte  des  Menschen  (Frankfort,  1793); 
De  antiquitate  codids  Vaticani  commentatio  (Frei- 
burg, 1810) ;  Das  hohe  Lied  in  einer  noch  unversuchten 
Deutung  (1813);  and  SchtUzschriftfiir  seine  Deutung 
des  Hoherdiedtes  und  desseJben  weitere  Erkldrung 
(1815);  De  conjugii  christiani  vinculo  indissolubili 
commentatio  exegetica  (1816);  and  De  Pentateuchi 
versione  Alexandrina  commentatio  (1818). 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 
Bibuoorapht:   A.  Blaier,  Oed&ehlnierede  auf  Johann  Leon- 
hard  Hug,  Freiburg,  1847;   idem,  in  KL,  vl  338-341;   K. 
Werner,  Oeechiehte  der  katholiechen  Theologis  in  DeuUch- 
land,  pp.  527-633,  Munich,  1866;   ADB,  xiii.  393-394. 

HUGH,  SAINT:  The  name  of  two  English  saints, 
both  connected  with  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

1.  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  b.  at  Avalon  (26  m.  s.e.  of 
Auxerre),  Burgundy,  c.  1135;  d.  in  London  Nov.  16, 
1200.  At  the  age  of  eight,  with  his  father,  he  entered 
a  priory  of  regular  canons  at  Villarbenoit.  Here  he 
received  his  education  in  company  with  other 
children  of  noble  birth.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
about  1155  and  appointed  to  the  mission  chapel  of 
St.  Maximin  about  1159.  Shortly  after  1160  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
and  became  procurator  in  1170.  At  the  request  of 
Henry  II.  of  England  he  went  to  England  about 
1175  to  take  charge  of  a  Carthusian  monastery  at 
Witham,  Somersetshire.  He  became  bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1186,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Stow, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Lincoln.  Hugh  showed  no 
slight  moral  courage.  He  never  suffered  encroach- 
ment upon  his  rights,  fearlessly  opposed  the  demands 
of  Henry,  Richard,  and  Jolm,  and  won  their  ad- 
miration by  his  unflinching  steadfastness.  He  was 
much  esteemed  in  life,  and  after  his  death  his  tomb 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln  at  once  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.    He  was  canonized  in  1220. 

2.  An  alleged  victim  of  ritual  murder  by  the  Jews, 
called  "  Little  Hugh  '*;  b.  at  Lincohi  c.  1246;  d. 
there  1255.  The  body  of  the  boy,  who  had  been 
missing  for  a  month,  was  found  Aug.  28,  1255,  in  a 
well  on  the  premises  of  a  Jew  named  Copin,  and 
the  Jews  of  Lincoln  were  at  once  accused  of  having 
crucified  the  child.  There  was  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  charge;  but  such  accusations  were  common 
as  a  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  Jews.  A 
"  confession  "  having  been  forced  from  Copin,  he 
and  eighteen  others  were  executed  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated.  Ninety-one  other  Jews  were  con- 
demned to  death,  but  were  released  in  consideration 
of  a  large  ransom  paid  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cromwell. 
The  body  of  young  Hugh  was  buried  in  great  state 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln,  and  a  shrine  was  erected 
over  his  tomb.  The  martyrdom  of  Hugh  has  fur- 
nished the  theme  of  various  French,  English,  and 
Scottish  ballads.  Chaucer  refers  to  it  in  his  Prior- 
ess^ Tale,  and  Marlowe  in  his  Jew  of  Malta. 
Biblioorapht:    1.    The  early  anonymous  Vita  is  in  MPL, 

cliii.,  also  ed.  J.  F.  Dimock,  London,  1864;  the  same  edi- 
tor issued  another  Vita  by  Giraldiis  Cambrensis,  ib.  1877, 
and  also  a  Vita  metrica,  Lincoln,  1860;  of.  T.  D.  Hardy. 
Deacriptive  Cataloffue,  ii.  542-650.  noa.  711-724.  in  Relit 
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Seriet,  no.  26,  London,  1865.  Other  eariy  materud  is  in 
Roser  de  Hoveden,  Chronica,  ed,  W.  Stubbs,  no.  61  of 
RoUa  8eris9,  London.  1868-71.  Consult:  G.  O.  FMry, 
Th€  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  AvaUm,  ib.  1879;  P.  Piolin, 
\oyaQB  de  S.  Httguee  ...  en  I'ann^  1199,  Angen,  1800; 
C.  Bellet,  S.  Huguee  d*Avalon,  Grenoble.  1891;  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens.  Th€  Englieh  Church  1066-1972,  pp.  187-188  et 
passim.  London.  1901;  DNB,  xxviii.  165-167;  H.  Thurs- 
ton. Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  London.  1898;  C.  L. 
Marson.  Hugh,  Biehop  of  Lincoln,  London.  1901. 

2.  Matthew  of  Paris,  Chronica,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard.  no. 
57  in  Rolla  Series,  v.  616-619,  546,  552,  7  vols.,  London, 
1872-84;  Annalea  Burtonieneee,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard.  no.  86 
in  RolU  Seriee,  I  340-341.  348.  371,  ib.  1864;  and  AnnaUe 
.  ,  .  de  Waverlaia,  in  the  same  no.,  ii.  346,  ib.  1865;  ASB, 
July,  vi.  494-495. 

HUGHES,  EDWIN  HOLT:  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop;  b.  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  7,  1866. 
He  was  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
(B.A.,  1889)  and  the  theological  department  of 
Boston  University  (S.T.B.,  1892),  and  after  being 
pastor  of  churches  of  his  denomination  at  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.  (1892-96),  and  at  Maiden,  Blaas. 
(1896-1903),  was  president  of  De  Pauw  University, 
Grecncastle,  Ind.,  until  1908,  when  he  was  elected 
bishop,  with  his  residence  at  San  Francisco.  In 
theology  he  terms  himself  '*  moderate-progressive," 
and  has  written  Letters  on  Evangelism  (C^dnnati, 
1906). 

HUGHES,  HUGH  PRICE:  English  Wesleyan; 
b.  at  Carmarthen,  Wales,  1847;  d.  in  London  Nov. 
17, 1902.  He  studied  at  University  College,  London 
(B.A.,  1869),  and  at  the  Wesleyan  Theological 
College,  Richmond.  He  was  pastor  at  Dover, 
1869-72;  at  Brighton,  1872-75;  at  Stoke-Newington, 
London,  1875-78;  at  Mostyn  Road,  London,  1878- 
1881;  at  Oxford,  1881-84;  and  at  Brixton  Hill,  Lon- 
don, 1884-87.  In  1887  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  West  London  Mission,  and  carried  the  enter- 
prise on  with  increasing  success  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  three-year  rule  being  suspended  in 
his  case  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  On  Sunda3r8 
he  preache<l  to  large  congregations  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  the  public  cent<»r  of  the  mission,  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  and 
platform  speakers  in  England.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  prominent  in  every  important  religious  or 
semi-religious  controversy.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
Fonvard  Movement  aimnig  at  social  as  well  as 
individual  salvation,  and  carried  on  with  far-reach- 
ing effect  crusades  against  drinking,  gambling, 
music-hall  indecencies,  and  the  inefficient  state 
regulation  of  vice.  From  the  beginning  he  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  movement  for  the  federation  of 
the  non-conformist  churches,  and  became  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches. 
He  was  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in 
1898-99,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  editor  of  the 
Methoitist  Times,  the  organ  of  the  more  advanced 
Methodists.  He  published  The  Athci»t  Shoemaker 
(London,  1S89);  The  Philanthropy  of  God  (1890); 
Social  Christianity  (1890);  Ethical  Christianity 
(1892);  Essential  Christianity  (1894);  and  Morning 
Lands  of  History :  A  Visit  to  Greece,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt  (1901). 

Bibuoorapht:  A  Life  was  written  by  his  daughter.  Lon- 
don, 1904;  by  J.  G.  Mantle,  ib.  1901;  and  by  A.  Walters, 
ib.  1907.  Ck>n8ult  also:  Hugh  Price  Hughes  as  tre  knew 
him,  by  the  Dean  of  Weetminster  and  othere,  ib.  1902. 


HUGHES,  JOHN:  First  archbishop  of  New  ToA; 
b.  at  Annidoghan,  County  lyrone,  Ireland,  June  24, 
1797;  d.  in  New  York  Jan.  3,  1864.  He  one  to 
America  in  1817,  and  entered  the  Mount  St  Muj't 
Catholic  College  at  Emmittsbuig,  Md.,  m  1820.  h 
1826  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  settled  orerapiriik 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  untfl  1837,  vki 
he  was  appointed  coadjutor-bishop  oC  Kev  Toik. 
Soon  after  his  consecration  in  1838  he  unofBi 
the  virtual  administration  of  the  diocese,  and  qqUk 
death  of  Bishop  Dubois  in  1842  he  suoeeeded  to 
the  bishopric.  In  1850,  when  the  see  of  New  Yoit  m 
made  an  archbishopric,  he  went  to  Rome  to  reemo 
the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  pope.  In  1847  hi 
delivered  before  both  houses  of  CongrcGB,  and  it 
their  request,  a  discourse  upon  Chri9tiamty,tki9i^ 
Source  of  Moral,  Social,  and  PoUHeal  Regemntm 
(New  York,  1848).  On  Aug.  5,  1855,  he  laid  tk 
comer-stone  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  hjglk 
altar  of  which  was  dedicated  May  25,  1879.  In 
Nov.,  1861,  with  Mr.  Thurk>w  Weed,  he  nude  a 
semiofficial  journey  to  Europe,  at  the  requeit  of 
Secretary  Seward,  to  secure  the  friendly  neutn% 
of  European  nations,  especially  of  France. 

Archbishop  Hughes  played  a  more  prominent  put 
in  America  than  any  other  Roman  Catholie  d  \m 
day  and  enjoyed  much  respect  and  popularity.  He 
was,  however,  a  determined  Romanist,  and  took 
the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  publie-schod  tfl- 
tem.    He  was  ever  ready  to  defend  himself  and  \m 
Church.     He  had  memorable  oontroversiei  vHk 
John  Breckinridge,  Nicholas  Murray,  and  Eiaitni 
Brooks,  editor  of  the  New  York  Expreu,  One  oClui 
acts  as  bishop  was  to  remove  the  lay  tnisteei  d 
church  property,  and  to  secure  the  titles  in  hia  on 
name.    In  this  way  he  stopped  litigation,  whidi  bad 
brought  Romanists  into  disrepute.    He  also  estab- 
lished (1841)  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
His  Complete  Works,  consisting  of  occasional  8e^ 
mons  and  controversial  writings,  were  edited  by 
L.  Kehoe  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1864-65). 
Biblioorapht:   J.  R.  G.  Hasiiard.  Life,  Correapondeme»  vd 

Writings  of  Archinshop  Hughes.  New  York.  1866;   J.  G. 

Shea.  Ardtbishop  J.  Hughes,  Boston.  1889:   T.  O'Gonnu. 

American  Church  History  Series,  ix.  374-375  et  pueim. 

New  York.  1895. 

HUGHES,  JOSEPH:  English  Baptist;  b.  in  Lon- 
don Jan.  1, 1769;  d.  there  Oct.  12.  183.3.  He  studied 
at  Bristol  College  and  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
(M.A.,  1790),  became  classical  tutor  at  Bristol 
College  in  1791,  assistant  minister  at  Broadmesd 
Chapel,  Bristol,  in  1792.  and  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Battersea,  London,  in  1797.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  their  or- 
ganization till  his  death.  His  writinjcs  include  sev- 
eral sermons  and  the  celebrated  paper.  The  Excellence 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (London,  1803). 
Bibuoorapht:     J.    Leifchild,    Memoir   of  Joseph   Hughes, 

London,  1835. 

HUGHES,  JOSHUA  PRITCHARD:  Church  of 
England,  bishop  of  LlandafT;  b.  at  Llandovery  (24 
m.  e.n.e.  of  Carmarthen),  Carmarthenshire,  Wales, 
Feb.  13,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1870),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1871  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.    He 
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waa  curate  of  Neath,  Glamorgausliire  (1872-77) » 
and  vicar  of  Newcastk,  Bridgend,  GJAmorganBliire 
(1877-4*4),  and  of  Lbntrmnt,  Glamorganshire 
(18S4-1905),  m  addJlion  to  bein^  chaplain  to  the 
bifihop  of  Llandaff  from  1900  to  1905.  In  1905  he 
was  conaecrated  bmbopof  Llandaff. 

HUGHES}  THOMAS  PATRICE:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Henley  (near  Ludlow,  9  m*  w.  of 
Wariwck),  Shropabirft,  England,  Mar,  26,  183S,  Ho 
was  educated  at  Ludlow  School,  Islington  College, 
and  Cambridge  University,  but  did  not  take  a 
degree.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1864,  and  after 
being  assbtant  at  St,  Silas^  lalington,  Loudon,  for  a 
few  months  in  the  aame  year,  went  to  India  in  1865. 
From  that  year  until  1885  he  was  a  missionary  of 
the  Churcb  Missionary  Society  and  acting  chaplain 
to  the  British  troops  at  Peshawar,  Afghanistan, 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
in  the  Afghan  Language  from  1875  to  1885,  founder 
and  editor  of  The  Church  Quarterly  in  1882,  and 
associate  editor  of  The  Civil  and  MilHary  GamtUt 
Lahore,  in  1883.  In  1885  he  left  India  for  the  United 
States,  and  was  Bueceeaively  rector  of  St.  Savior's, 
Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y,  (1885-88),  assistant  rector 
of  All  Souls',  New  York  City  (1888),  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepubher,  New  Yorit  City 
(1885^-1902),  and  associate  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  New  York  City  (1902-03),  Since  1905 
he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  The  New  York  Ghbe.  He 
has  written  Pomm  of  Abdur  Rahman  (Lahore,  1872) ; 
KUid^i-A/ghatd  (1872);  Notes  an  Mohammeftanism 
(London,  1875)  j  Ganj-i-Pukhlo  (Lahore,  1882); 
BiciionaTy  of  /f km  (London,  18S5) ;  Euhainah,  the 
Maid  qf  Herat  (New  York,  1886);  American  Ar]^ 
e^my  {5  vols.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1887-90);  Heroic 
Litfet  in  Foreign  Fielda  (New  York,  1895);  and  The 
Stage  from  a  Ckrgyma  n  *9  SUi  ndpoini  ( 1 896) , 

HUGO  OF  FLEURY  (SUGG  DE  SAIf CTA  li ARU)  I 
Historian;  d.  not  before  1118.  He  first  appears  as 
an  inmate  of  the  abbey  of  St,  Benedict  at  Fleury 
(Saint-Benoit^ur-Loire,  20  m.  e,9.e,  of  Orleans), 
in  the  dioce-se  of  Orleans,  a  famous  home  of  scholar- 
fthip  and  learning,  Hugo  composed  the  following 
htJstori<^l  worke;  (1)  Hi^Uma  eedemctaiica,  extant 
in  two  editions;  the  first,  in  four  books,  cornea  down 
to  tbe  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  produced  in 
1109;  after  Hugo  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  Chronographia  tripettita  of  Anaatasius  Biblio^ 
thecirius,  he  undertook  a  revised  edition,  and 
brought  the  narrative  down  to  855;  this  new  edition 
came  out  in  1110,  and  contains  six  books  (in  MPL, 
daciii,  821-8S4).  (2)  Liber  qui  modenwrum  regum 
Francorum  eontind  adua  comprises  the  time  from 
Charles  the  Bakl  (892)  to  the  death  of  King  Philip 
(1108;  MFl,  ebciii.  873-912),  (3)  Hislaria  Fmn- 
odnim  brevis,  from  Lothair,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
to  1103  (MPL,  ckii.  611-616),  Of  greater  interest 
than  these  historical  writings,  only  the  second  of 
iFhich  has  value  as  a  source,  is  the  treatise  dedicated 
to  Henry  I,  of  England.  Traciatm  de  repa  poteMate 
«t  9aeerdt^i  dign^^aie  {MOH,  Lib,  de  Ule,  \l,  1892, 
pp,  466^94).  The  author  advocates  that  the  spiri- 
'tual  and  the  temporal  powers  shall  take  joint  part 
in  the  goverament  of  the  world,  and  let  both  work 
togiether  peaceably  (cf.  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Publiziitik  im 


ZeitaUer  Gregors  VIL,  pp.  514-515,  Leipsic,  1S94), 
By  his  Vila  S.  Soi^rdotis  epitcopi  Lemenncensis 
(d,  530;  ASB,  May,  ii,  14-22,  MPL,  clxill  979-1004), 
and  the  continuation  of  the  miracles  wrought  at 
Fleury  by  St.  Benedict  (Le«  Miracles  de  Saint  BenoU, 
ed.  E.  de  Certain,  Paris,  1858,  pp.  357  sqq.)  Hugo 
contributed  his  portion  to  ascetic  literature.  He  is 
reported  also  to  have  composed  a  eommeniarius 
9uper  Psalterium.  Caal  Mirbt, 

BiuLJooaAfMir;  Parta  of  the  HiML  eocl.«  ed,  G.  WaJU.  h  in 
MGH,  Saipt,,  ix  tlS6l).  337-364,  cf.  MPL,  dxiii.  SDS- 
S30.  Consult:  C.  Mirbt,  Dm  Wah£  Onfgon  Ytl..  Mar- 
burg. 1S02;  E.  a^ltur,  in  NA,  ivi  (ISOI).  3a®-3Sb: 
H,  Babmen  JStaaf  wml  Kirdif  in  Enel^»d  und  in  dm-  Nar- 
mandie  im  II.  und  tS\  JahrkunderU  PP.  164-16S,  LeipdCp 
1SR0;  KL,  vL  3S&-3S0;  Ncaader,  CkrUiimn  CAurc^,  iv. 
141-142. 

HUGO    DE   SAHCTA   MARIA.     See   fluao    or 

FVEtJBr. 

HUGO  OF  ST.  CHIR  {De  Sanda  Caro): 
Dominican  and  cardinal ;  b.  toward  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  at  St.  Cher,  a  suburb  of 
Vienne;  d.  at  Orvieto  Mar,  19,  1263.  He  en- 
tered the  Dominican  monastery  of  Si.  Jacob  at 
Paris  in  1224,  and  was  soon  promoted.  In  1244 
Innocent  IV.  made  him  cardinal,  and  under  Alex- 
ander IV,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Anagni  (Chartulm  universiiatiM  PariMiensii^ 
L  297,  333  flqq,,  337  sqq.).  Hugo  was  very  active 
as  theological  writer,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
write  a  commentary  (not  yet  printed)  on  Peter 
Lombard;  his  PostiUa  seu  eommentariola  jtt3^ 
quadrupliem  eenmtm  on  the  whole  Bible  baa  often 
been  published,  though  it  has  no  special  merit. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  oldest  Biblical 
carrectorium,  i,e,,  a  li^t  of  more  correct  readings  of 
the  Latin  text  of  the  Bible  (Prologue  in  Denifle, 
pp.  293  sqq.).  He  mishes  to  go  back  to  the  original 
text,  whereby,  of  course,  two  different  tasks  are 
confounded:  the  restoration  of  the  genuine  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  restoration  of  the  moat  correct 
Latin  version,  Hugo*8  principles  were  adopted  by 
moat  of  the  later  metlieval  correctors.  Another,  still 
more  imj>ortant,  work,  whereby  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  kind  of  helps  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  is  bis  Sacr&rum  hihtiorum  concordanlimf  an 
alphabetically  arranged  compilation  of  the  inflected 
words  (substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs)  found  in 
the  ecclesiastical  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  all 
the  parages  in  which  they  occur,  English  Domin- 
icans soon  enhanced  the  usefulness  of  the  work  by 
adding  the  text  of  the  different  passages.  The  un- 
tnfiected  words  were  also  added,  and  in  this  form 
the  work  was  often  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  division  into  chapters  is  wrongly  attributed  to 
Hugo;  it  had  already  been  undertaken  by  Stephen 
Langtou  (d.  1228).  S,  M.  Dectscs, 

BtBLioaBAFifT:  The  but  edition  of  his  worlu  ia  tbat  ot 
Eowm,  1048  (3  vota.)i  reprinted  in  MPL,  clstjrv.-eU^vii. 
CpnaiUt:  J.  H.  H,  S&8»eii.  Ha^tionSt.  Cher.  SHfu  Tmi^ 
kfit  al»  K ordinal  itU-^3,  Boon.  IftOS;  the  Hittoirt 
laUraire  di  la  Ff^na,  xix.  38  fiqq.;  R.  Bitn&D,  Hi** 
tmr*  (Tili^ue  det  principaux  eommentateura  ^u  Nou- 
veau  Tutamtni,  li.  114  sqq..  Kolt^nlmm,  1603;  B. 
Ber^r,  in  Ri^vueds  ihiQlom^  ti  dt  phiUft&pHie,  rrl  (1883>, 
41  pqci,;  H.  DeTiifli*,  Die  Hatidachriften  d^  Bibelkijmk- 
toren  dif  dreitehnlen  JahrhufMicrU,  in  A  LKG,  iv  (iSSS)i 
2fi3  sm.r  471  Bqq.;  Neander,  CAmlian  Chwfhi  iv.  426^ 
eiS;   KL,  vi.  3S5-3S7. 
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HUGO  OF  ST.  VICTOR. 

Life  (I  1). 

Survey  of  Writings  (|  2). 

His  Mystical  System  (|  3). 

The  Eniditio  didascalica  (|  4). 

The  Summa  and  De  sacramentis  (|  6). 

His  Influence  (|  6). 

Of  the  life  of  Hugo,  one  of  the  three  most  influen- 
tial theologians  of  the  twelfth  century,  few  details 

are  known.    He  was  bora  in  Saxony 
I.  Life,      or  Flanders  about  1097,  and  died  at 

the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  authorities,  Feb.  11, 
1141.  The  assertion  of  his  epitaph  that  he  was  **  a 
Saxon  by  birth  "  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  educated  up  to  his  eighteenth  year  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Hamersleben,  near  Halberstadt;  by  an  auto- 
biographical note  in  his  Eruditio  didascidica  (iii.  20) ; 
and  by  the  later  statements  of  old  Saxon  chronicle, 
which  make  him  a  scion  of  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  Blankcnburg  and  Regenstein,  resident  in  the 
Harz  Mountains.  Impelled  probably  by  his  desire 
for  knowledge,  about  1115  he  undertook  a  jouraey 
to  France,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  Archdeacon 
Hugo  of  Halberstadt.  Attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
school  attached  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor 
in  Paris,  he  and  his  uncle  both  joined  the  regular 
canons  of  *St.  Augustine  there.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Gilduin  as  abbot,  and  Thomas,  the  successor  of 
the  famous  William  of  Champeaux,  as  prior  and 
prefect  of  studies,  he  had  spent  about  fifteen  years 
there  when  his  remarkable  learning  and  intellectual 
power  marked  him  out  as  the  successor  of  Thomas 
in  the  direction  of  the  school;  this  position  he  held 
for  about  eight  years.  The  importance  of  his  in- 
fluence is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  production  of 
such  brilliant  scholars  as  Adam  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victor  (qq.v.),  but  by  the  traces  of  the  high  con- 
sideration he  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries 
found  in  the  scanty  remains  of  his  correspondence. 
He  seems  to  have  left  his  monastery  but  seldom, 
and  a  delicate  constitution  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  share  in  all  the  ascetic  exercises  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  of  his  order. 

An  accurate  chronological  arrangement  of  Hugo's 
numerous  w^ritings,  some  of  which  were  begun  at 

Hamersleben,  can  scarcely  be  attained. 

2,  Survey  of  The  more  exclusively  mystical  treatises, 

Writings,    such   as    the  three  connected  works, 

De  area  niorali,  De  area  mystiea,  and 
De  vanitate  mvndij  the  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
etc.,  belong  to  the  earlier  periocl;  while  the  great 
systematic  works  which  show  the  scholastic  and 
encyclopedic  elements  of  his  training  in  a  richer 
development  l>elong  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
In  these,  such  as  the  Eruditio  didascaliea,  the  De 
sacramentis  fulei,  and  the  learned  commentary  on 
the  Ilierarchiu  ecelestis  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
the  mystical  element  is  rather  confined  to  a  definite 
sphere  than  allowed  to  color  and  dominate  the  whole; 
and  it  is  precisely  this  proportion  that  has  made 
Hugo's  influence  so  far-reaching  in  both  mystical 
and  scholastic  theology.  IT  is  exegetical  writings, 
belonging  to  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods, 
constitute  another  division.  Dominated  by  the 
metho<l  of  the  threefold  sense,  they  are  the  least 
original  of  his  works,  and  have  Uttle  interest  outside 


of  their  practical  and  edifying  aspect.  To  this  dyi 
belong  the  short  introductory  treatise  ProaoUHiii- 
cula  de  scripturis  et  scriptorOnu  Boeris;  the  eoiD> 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  baaed  largely  o&  Bede, 
and  specially  full  on  the  period  before  the  iaO;  tbe 
similar   Annotationes  ducidatoria  on  Judgei  aad 
Kings;  nineteen  homilies  on  the  first  four  dapten 
of  Ecclesiastes;  an  allegorical-mystical  commentarj 
on  the  Lamentations;    and  a  more  literal  ooe  on 
Joel  and  Obadiah.  Other  woriu  of  this  kind  attrib- 
uted to  Hugo  are  doubtful,  such  as  the  Quaitiima 
et  dedsiones  in  Epistolcta  D.  PauU,  which  Haur^ 
and  Denifle  think  to  have  been  written  by  ooe  of 
his  pupils.    The  authenticity  of  the  Summa  mdm- 
tiarunif  one  of  his  principal  dogmatic  works,  bi 
recently  been  attacked  by  Denifle,  but  suooeaBfuIly 
vindicated  by  Gietl  and  Kilgenstein,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  closing  section  on  marriage,  whieh  they 
abandon.    Some  of  the  works  long  current  under 
Hugo's  name,  but  now  generally  given  up,  may 
contain  sections  of  his  genuine  work.   In  the  HMn 
lUUraire  de  la  France,  as  well  as  by  Haurtao,  pain- 
taking  attempts  have  been  made  to  dtstinguiidi 
these  elements,  which  have  resulted  in  tbe  recoveiy 
of  valuable  bits  of  Hugo's  real  work.    Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  AnnokUianea  duddaioMin 
quosdam  Psaimoa  which  occur  in  the  generally  value- 
less Miscdlaneorum  Itbri,  and  certain  parts  of  tlie 
AUegoria  in  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum,   These 
are  not  only  the  Opusculum  de  guinque  MpCemtand 
the   Explanaixo  in  canticum  Marite,  but  also  an 
Expoaitio  orationia  dominiccB  which  joins  with  an 
explanation  of  the  seven  petitions  a  warning  against 
the  seven  deadly  sins.   Still  a  subject  of  oontroveny 
is  the  authenticity  of  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Hugo 
in  numerous  manuscripts,  under  the  title  of  Liber 
de  tribua  maximia  circumatanciia  gealorum,  which  con- 
sists of  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  world  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  followed  by  chronological  tables, 
and  then,  in  two  parallel  columns  of  popes  and  em- 
perors, a  synchronism  of  Christian  history  down  to 
1035;    a  continuation  by  another  liand  bnn^  it 
down   to   near    1200.      It   has   been  defended  by 
Haur^au,  but  pronounced  not  to  be  Hugo's  by  the 
Ilistoire    litt&raire    de    la    France,    apparently  by 
Wattenbach,  and  by  Waitz,  who  gives  a  critical 
edition  of  it  (A/G//,  Script.,  xxiv.  88-101). 

Hugo's   mystical   S3rstem    b  dominated  by  the 
thought  of  a  threefold  progression  in  knowledge  of 
divine  things.      In  the  introduction  to 
3.  His       the  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  he  dis- 
Mystical     tinguishes   three  stages:    cogitation  or 
System,     conception  by  means  of  sensual  no- 
tions;  meditatio,  or  searching  into  the 
hidden  sense  of  that  which  has  been  thus  conceiTed; 
and  contemplatio,  or  the  final  free  insight  into  the 
inwardness  of  things.    To  the  three  organs  of  per- 
ception, the  bodily  eye,  the  speculative  reason,  and 
the   contemplative   insight,    correspond   the  three 
fundamental  objects,  matter,  soul,  and  God.    This 
Areopagite  division  of  the  stages  of  progress  re- 
appears in  various  portions  of  his  works,  sometimes 
with  slight  differences,  as  when  the  stages  of  cogita- 
tion and  meditation  are  preceded  by  preliminary 
steps;  before  eogitatio  comes  le^io,  and  before  mtdi- 
tatio   prayer   and    good    works    (aratio,    operatio). 
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Throughout  the  theoretical  is  subordinated  to  the 
practicali  the  mystical  subjective  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical objective.  The  pantheizing  element  of  the 
older  mystical  tradition  is  kept  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible; even  when  he  follows  the  speculations  of  the 
pseudo-Dionysius  most  closely,  he  still  teaches  an 
Areopagitism  which  is  converted  into  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy.  Even  when  he  depicts  the  contempla- 
tive union  with  God  under  the  aspect  of  complete 
annihilation  of  the  human  self,  of  the  passing  of 
the  ego  into  God,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  question 
of  a  pantheistic  conception. 

Hugo's   mystical   theories   take   their   broadest 

sweep  in  the  encyclopedic  work  in  which,  following 

Isidore  of  Seville,  the  De  universo  of 

4.  The  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  the  Imago  mundi 
Eruditio     of  Honorius  of  Autim,  he  attempts  to 

Didascalica.  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
of  secular  and  spiritual  knowledge. 
The  first  half  of  the  Eruditio  didascalica  offers  in 
three  books  a  survey  of  the  secular  or  empirical 
sciences,  while  the  second  half,  also  in  three  books, 
forms  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Scripture  and 
church  history.  What  in  some  editions  is  appended 
as  a  seventh  book  under  the  title  of  De  opere  trium 
dierum  or  De  creatione  primi  hominis  is  really  a 
separate  mystical  treatise  on  the  rise  of  human 
intelligence  from  the  consideration  of  creatures  to 
the  Trinity.  The  first  part  of  the  large  work  divides 
knowledge  into  intelligence,  or  the  higher;  science,  or 
the  lower;  and  logic,  or  the  formal.  The  last-named, 
as  a  necessary  tool,  comes  first  in  treatment,  divided 
into  the  irivium — ^grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic.  The 
department  of  intelligence  Is  divided  into  theoretical 
and  practical  or  ethical;  of  these  the  former  again 
falls  into  three  divisions,  theology,  mathematics,  and 
physics,  while  mathematics  is  once  more  subdivided 
into  the  branches  of  the  quadrivium — arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy;  the  latter  has 
ethics,  economics,  and  politics  for  its  branches.  The 
domain  of  science  in  this  sense,  also  called  mechan- 
ics, includes  the  knowledge  necessary  for  trades, 
professions,  and  arts.  The  theological  section  of 
the  work  follows  in  the  main,  as  to  its  methodo- 
logical coimsels,  the  works  of  Cassiodorus  and 
Isidore,  and  Jerome  for  its  introduction  to  Scriptural 
study,  on  the  importance  of  which  Hugo  lays  great 
stress.  He  seems  to  include  with  the  Scriptures  the 
Church  Fathers,  canons,  and  decretals — at  least  he 
applies  a  great  part  of  what  he  says  about  the  sys- 
tem and  value  of  Scriptural  study  to  them,  although 
elsewhere  (e.g.,  De  sacramenlis,  I.,  i.  17)  he  properly 
subordinates  them  to  the  canonical  writings. 

Hugo's  fundamental  religious  views  and  doctrinal 

peculiarities  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  De 

aacramenlis  chrisiiance  fidei  or  in  the 

5.  The  shorter  compendium  Summa  sententi- 
Summa  animy  works  based  principally  on  Au- 
and  De     gustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  but 

Sacnunentis.influenced  by  Erigena  and  Abelard. 
To  the  dialectic  and  skeptical  tendency 
of  the  last-named,  however,  Hugo's  own  ecclesias- 
tical and  dogmatic  habit  of  mind  is  fundamentally 
opposed.  None  the  less,  he  has  evidently  exercised 
a  stimulating  influence,  and  the  treatment  in  the 
Summa  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  has 


decided  reminiscences  of  him.  The  traditional 
ecclesiastical  teaching  is  more  closely  followed  in  the 
sections  on  the  creation  and  fall  of  the  angels  and 
of  man,  on  the  sacraments  of  the  old  covenant 
and  on  the  law  as  the  basis  of  all  ethical  doctrine, 
and  on  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
commimion,  and  unction. 

But  the  ripest  fruit  of  Hugo's  intellectual  labors 
is  found  in  the  great  work  ''  On  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Christian  Faith,"  the  Sacramenta,  composed  about 
1140.  He  lays  down  at  the  very  beginning  his  ob- 
jection to  the  more  skeptical  standpoint  of  Abelard, 
but  agrees  with  him  that  the  task  of  theology  is 
to  promote  understanding  of  the  faith.  Its  main 
objects  are  **  not  according  to  reason,  but  above 
reason,"  while  all  that  is  either  a  product  of  reason 
alone  or  contrary  to  reason  is  excluded  from  its 
province.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  cognitio,  or  the 
matter  of  faith,  and  affectua,  or  the  act  of  faith. 
It  is  in  this  latter  or  subjective  element  that  the  real 
value  of  faith  lies — the  direction  of  the  heart,  the 
apprehension  of  God  by  the  will.  The  objects  of 
faith  are  divided  into  two  classes,  works  of  creation 
and  works  of  restoration.  Starting  from  the  exist- 
ence of  creation,  he  first  considers  the  Creator  in 
his  various  attributes,  including  the  triune  nature, 
as  to  which  he  is  indebted  not  only  to  Abelard,  but 
to  Anselm.  Next  he  treats  the  creation  and  fall  of 
the  angels,  soberly  and  without  the  superfluity 
of  idle  questions  in  which  later  scholasticism  in- 
dulged. In  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  sin  of 
man  he  shows  himself  a  moderate  Augustinian,  and 
defines  original  sin  (as  did  Melanchthon)  as  consist- 
ing in  ignorance  and  concupiscence.  In  his  doctrine 
of  grace  and  the  law  he  offers  a  number  of  weighty 
suggestions  which  were  worked  out  by  later  scholas- 
tics. Thus  he  divides  grace  into  gratia  creatriXf  the 
grace  of  the  original  condition,  to  which  for  the 
performance  of  actually  good  works  by  unfallen 
man  must  be  added  gratia  apposita  (the  gratia  miper- 
addita  of  later  scholasticism);  and  gratia  aalvatrix, 
which  is  subdivided  into  operana  and  cooperans. 
Similarly  fruitful  were  his  teachings  as  to  the  natural 
and  the  written  law,  and  the  means  of  grace  corre- 
sponding to  these  two  stages  in  human  history.  Like 
Anselm  in  Cur  Deua  homOf  he  teaches  not  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  incarnation,  but  that  it  was  the 
method  of  redemption  most  suitable  and  worthy  of 
God.  The  consideration  of  the  Church  as  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ,  of  the  constitution  of  the  ecclo- 
siastical  hierarchy,  of  sacred  vestments  and  the 
consecration  of  churches  brings  him  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  in  the  narrower  sense.  He  enu- 
merates more  than  the  four  of  the  Summaj  but  with- 
out teaching  the  number  seven  as  definitely  as  Peter 
Lombard  was  to  do.  After  treating  as  of  primary 
importance  baptism  with  confirmation  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  he  discusses  a  number  of  subordinate 
ceremonies  (the  use  of  holy  water,  blessing  of  palms 
and  candles,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  insufflation  in 
exorcism,  etc.),  and  reckons  ordination  and  the 
blessing  of  sacred  vessels  among  these  minor  "  sacra- 
ments of  administration  and  preparation,"  which  he 
distinguishes  from  the  necessary  "  sacraments  of 
salvation  ";  but  then  he  returns  to  more  important 
sacraments,  relatively  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
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under  whicb  head  he  tre&U  matrimony,  confession 
and  absDlution,  and  unction.  In  hm  doctrine  of 
VOW3  and  the  chapter  on  virtues  and  vices  he  takes 
aa  almost  Evangelical  p<^tdon.  After  the^  valuabte 
ethical  sections  J  whose  content  is  partly  repeated 
in  some  of  his  smaller  practical  ascetic  treAtises, 
especiallj  the  epistle  De  laude  raritaiiBt  he  has  a 
relatively  short  sketch  of  eschatologj,  noteworthy 
for  the  sober,  aknosit  Scriptural,  manner  in  which 
the  invocation  of  saints  is  discussed. 

It  is  the  BatraTnenta  which  givea  Hugo  his  basic 
position  in  the  development  of  Western  theology 
and  makes  it  possible  for  Ha  mack  to 
6p  Hii  call  him  ''  tttaJly  the  mo^t  influential 
Influence,  theotogian  of  tlie  twelfth  century.*' 
If  it  is  asked  why  later  schoksticism 
nevertheless  adopted  as  the  fouDdation  of  its  system 
not  his  De  sacramentis,  but  the  ^'  Sentences  **  of 
Peter  Lombard,  a  work  w^hotly  dependent  upon  it, 
but  far  inferior,  especially  id  its  doctrine  of  Cod  and 
in  Sfjeculative  depth,  the  answer  is  to  be  foond  in 
■the  fact  that  the  very  independence,  the  stibjective 
quaUty  of  Hugo's  theology,  however  useful  it  may 
have  been  for  tlie  vivid  eonceptiou  of  individual 
truths,  was  not  so  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a 
text-book  that  should  give  a  calm  and  clear  survey 
of  the  whole  faith  aa  the  simple,  objective  presenta^ 
tion  of  the  Lombard^  with  its  clear  definitions,  its 
sharp  and  easily  seen  distinctions.  None  the  less, 
Hugo^s  importauce  in  the  history  of  religious  thought 
must  not  be  underestimated.  Apart  from  his  in- 
fluencse  on  dogmatic  development,  he  was  the  moat 
powerful  myistical  thinker  that  France  had  seen 
since  Erigena,  and  in  fact  the  real  founder  of  the 
F  re  neb  mystical  school  of  the  Middle  Ages,  sinee 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  dependent  upoiL  him  in  all 
the  main  lines  ot  mystical  speculation;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  admiring  posterity  called 
him  a  second  Augustine,  or  that  Thomas  Aquinas 
said  that  his  words  "  were  thojse  of  a  master  and  had 
the  force  of  authority/*  (O,  ZiiCKLBRt-) 

Blfitlocia^pHY:  The  edilio  princepj^  sppeafi^l  Paris.  1518; 
a  betler  etlition.  3  vtiU,,  ib.  1&26,  fieveral  time^  jvprmtedi 
bept  (sdltiiin  Rouftn.  Hi  18.  reproiluwdt  MPL.  tlxxv.- 
clxxvii.  CoRRiUlE:  J.  n,  H&ur^au,  Lf*  <Ewitm  de  Huguet 
d^H.  Victxit^  msai  iritique,  Parb,  18^6;  K.  T.  A.  Liebu^n 
HuQ&  von  St.  VicioT  und  dm  IheGtoQiachrn  Richtummn  Mfiner 
Zeit,  Irfip5*ir^  1832;  L.  Cautier,  Ui  (Euvra  poHiquet 
d'Adam  dt  S.  Viciar,  Paris.  185S;  W.  Pmger.  GttchichU 
der  dcutarhen.  AfyiiiA,  L  227^41,  Uipsic,  1874:  H.  Ilindd, 
Du  ETkenntniaiheorw  HugoM  run  Si.  Victor,  (Juakenbrilck, 
188&;  H.  Ostler,  Die  Pti/^haloffw  dfS  Hu&o  ton  SL  Victor, 
Miiiifitir.  19CKJ;  HUtoirt  Httifaire  de  M  France,  xii  tl830)» 
i-72;  Oillier.  Auteurs  mcrtM^  jiiv.  347-361:  NcaJider, 
(kri^tvan  Church,  iv.  400-408  fit  pasaini:  Harnack,  Bog- 
ma .  vol.  vi  pasfitim;  and  the  works  qn  the  history  of  phi* 
liiMopby  by  ilitlpr,  UcberwtE.  WmdeJband,  and  Erdmann 

HUGO  THE  WHITE  {Canduhts,  Albus,  Btanm^): 
Cardinal;  d.  probably  soon  after  lOOf*.  He  was 
one  of  the  Lothariugians  drawn  to  hi*3  court  by 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  and  had  been  a  monk  of  Remiremont 
in  the  diocese  of  Toul.  Leo  appointed  him  cardinal 
priest  about  1049.  When,  subijiequent  to  the  death 
of  NichoUva  II.  (1061),  the  aelmm  broke  out,  Hugo 
took  sides  with  Bishop  Cadalus  of  Parma  (Ho- 
noriuB  II.;  see  Ho^oruis  II,,  Antipope),  and  even 
played  a  decisive  part  in  the  latter*B  elevation*  But 
on  submitting  to  Alexander  11.  he  not  only  ob- 
tained   pardon,    but    was   forthwith    employed    as 


Roman  legate  in  Spiaiii.  Uost  xe&lously  be  deyoted 
himself  to  this  eommissbn,  to  enforcing  pri^tlj 
celibacy,  and  to  iupplanting  the  Mozarahie  Um^ 
by  the  ritual  of  Eom«,  In  1072  he  wa^  kpte  h 
France,  though  only  for  a  short  time;  he  «if 
accused  of  simony,  and  the  aocusattoo  caioe  tip  fer 
discussion  at  the  Elom&n  lenten  syntxi  of  Akiiuukr 
11.  in  Mar.,  1073.  However,  he  does  not  appar 
to  have  been  condemned. 

Very  intimate  relations  prevailed  between  Eu^ 
and  Hildebrand  in  1073.    Hugo  bad  done  mue^  Ui 
promote  the  election  of  Gregory  VII*,  and  iru 
straightway  entrusted  by  him  with  an  embftHj  to 
Spain.     Before  long,  however,  the  csidinil  oded 
with  Gregory's  opponents,  and  tbencefortb  eocft- 
bated  him  with  implacable  enmity.    The  breadi 
probably  occurred  as  early  as  1074.     Hugo't  ex- 
communication was  voted  by  the  Romaii  kuten 
synod  of  1075.    Through  Gtiibert  of  Eaveani,  be 
now  began  to  affiliate  with  the  newly  appointed 
Archbishop  Theobald  of  Milan,  and  w^nt  u  emr 
Edential  agent  of  the  anti-GregoHan  party  to  Ora- 
ms.ny,   to    King   Henry  IV.     At    the  Ciiiiicil  of 
Worms,  Jan,  24*  1076,  be  exercised  an  iinsahitaj; 
influence,  and  the  inconsiderate  resolutkos  of  tiui 
assembly  were  primarily  due   to  Hugo,    At  the 
Roman  lenten  synod  of  lOTS  Gregory  deprived  lum 
of  St.  Clement's  Church,  in  Rome,  degraded  hmi 
from  the  priestbood,  and  anatbematiaed  him.  Hugo 
was  present  at  the  synod  convened  by  Henry  IV,  at 
B risen  (June  25,  1078)  among  the  Italian  bialiops 
who  formed  the  majority  there,  and  was  the  fitst 
to  subscribe  the  decree  of  deposition  against  Greg- 
ory.   The  former  cardinal  exerted  himself  paaaoo- 
ately  in  favor  of  the  antipope,  Clement  lU.,  aadbii 
violent  efforts  bore  fruit  at  Rome  in  10^,  wkn, 
ecnjointly  with  the  successes  of  Henry  IV.,  there 
occurred  the  great  defection   from  Gregory  VII., 
wherein  no  fewer  than  thirteen  cardinals  partici- 
pated* 

After  the  death  of  Gregory  VII.  Hugo  continued 
to  support  Clement  III.,  both  under  Victor  11. 
(10S6^S7),  and  under  Urban  IL  (1088-99).  Clemenl 
created  him  bishop  of  Pneneste,  Pi^sibly  Hugo 
was  vested  with  this  dignity  as  early  as  lOS9j  he 
certainly  was  in  10&3,  and  still  in  1098, 

Carl  Mibbt. 

BiBLionitAfPT:  C.  Mirbt,  Die  W^hi  Greiform  VII,,  Marbarg. 
im'2:  idjam.  Die  PubUxietik  im  ZtitaUer  Grrgon  Vll^ 
pp.  6  rtqq.,  16,  LeipMC,  IS^;  G.  Meyer  voo  Kaonau.  J^kr- 
backer  de»  drutschen  Rekhs  unter  Ntinnch  IY\  w»d  \\ 
Leipsic.  lSSO-94;  W.  Murtenp,  Grtg^  F/f.ib.  1894:  F.  Ore- 
eoruviuj*.  Hist,  of  Citi/  y/  Home^  iv.  2.  pp,  124.  126.  149, 
177.  iSa  195,  Lomirati.  Ism:  N*ftQd*r.  ChriMian  Ckta^ 
iv.  106^107;  KL.  vl  384-385:  Bud  iHcraturt  uader  the 
art  idea  on  the  popes  named  in  th«  text. 

HUGDCCIO.  bu-gu'cht-o  (HOGO  OF  PISA): 
Annotator  ot  the  Gotj'an  decretals;  b.  in  Pisa;  d. 
ftt  Ferrara  1210.  He  studied  Roman  and  ctmon  law 
!it  Bologna,  where  he  al^o  taught  canon  law;  in  1190 
he  was  bishop  of  Ferrara,  where  he  began  the  work 
on  which  bis  fame  ressts,  the  Summa  to  the  decretals 
of  Grutian,  using  the  Compilaiio  prirmi  of  Bemhard 
of  Pa  via. 

Dieuoorapbt:  J,  F.  van  Schulie,  G^^dncMe  der  Qudlen 
und  LUeraiur  dea  cammUe^t^n  R^^Ut,  i.  15€-170.  Smti^art, 
1.S75. 
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I.  Huguenots  in  France:  The  term  **  Huguenots/' 
a  party  name  of  uncertain  origin,  was  applied  by 
their  opponents  to  the  Protestants  of 
I.  Begin-    France  from  Mar.,  1660,  onward  (pos- 
nings.      sibly    from    Eidgenossen,    "  confeder- 
ates "    or    "  conspirators ";     possibly 
from  Hugo  in  the  sense  of  ghost  of  the  night,  from 
the  popular  superstition  that  the  spirit  of  Hugh 
Capet  wanders  about  at  night,  in  allusion  to  the 
nocturnal  and  secret  meetings  of  the  persecuted 
people).    The  influence  of  the  radical  Evangelicals 
of  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries,  notwithstand- 
ing inquisitorial  proceedings  against  them  intended 
to  be  exterminating,  still  persisted  in  considerable 
force  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  interest  of  Francis  I.  (1515-47)  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  was  political  and  humanistic.   His  sister 
Margaret  drew  aroimd  her  a  coterie  of    human- 
ists   and    religious    enthusiasts    (see     Margaret 
OF    Navarre).     Among  the   humanistic   reform- 
ers who  influenced  Margaret,  and  were  influenced 
by   her,    were    Guillaume    Bri^onnet    and   Faber 
Stapulensis   (qq.v.).     The  last-named  anticipated 
Luther    in    denying     the     efl&cacy    of    external 
works  and  in  rejecting  transubstantiation  (1512). 
The  excommunication  of   Luther  (1520)   and  his 
condemnation  by  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521)  was 
followed  by  a  denunciation  of  Luther's  books  by 
the  Sorbonne  and  an  order  from  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  for  the  surrender  of  Bri9onnet  and  Faber 
Stapulensis.     Bri^onnet  submitted;    Faber  Stapu- 
lensis, protected  by  Brigonnet  and  Margaret,  held 
his  ground.     Guillaume   Farel   (q.v.),    a    zealous 
young  disciple  of  Faber,  soon  made  his  way  to  Swit- 
zerland.    Gerard  Roussel  (q.v.)  was,  like  Faber, 
obliged  to  leave  the  diocese  in  Oct.,  1525.    A  wool- 
carder,    Jean    I^eclerc,    provoked    persecution    by 
tearing  down  a  papal  indulgence  bull  and  posting 
in  its  place  a  denunciation  of  the  pope  as  Antichrist 
<Dec.,  1524).    His  continued  zeal  led  to  his  execu- 
tion at  Metz  (July,  1525). 

The  defeat  and  imprisonment  of  the  king  by  the 
«mperor  (1524-26)  left  France  bleeding  and  dis- 
couraged in  the  hands  of  the  queen- 
2.  History,  mother,  Louise  de  Savoie,  who  attrib- 
1525-34.    uted  the  misfortunes  of  France  to  the 
divine  displeasing  at  the  toleration  of 
lieresy.     An  inquisitorial  commission   was  estab- 
lished in  Mar.,  1525.    Several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  in  Meaux,  a  town  only  a  dozen  miles 
east  of  Paris,  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.    Having 
Suffered  such  himiiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  em- 
l^eror,  without  effective  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
f>ope,  it  was  natural  that  the  king  should  allow  his 
Ikumanistic  spirit  of  tolerance  to  control  for  the  time 
His  policy,  especially  as  his  sister  Margaret  had 


entered  into  correspondence  with  Protestant  nobles 
and  led  him  to  believe  that  he  might  retrieve  his 
fortunes  by  forming  an  alliance  with  them  against 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  Meaux  Evangelicals 
returned  to  France,  and  Faber  Stapulensis  became 
tutor  to  the  king's  son.  The  fact  that  two  of  the 
French  princes  were  still  held  by  the  emperor  as 
hostages  to  guarantee  the  treaty  on  which  Francis 
had  been  liberated  made  alliance  with  the  Lutheran 
princes  impracticable.  The  sending  of  a  Lutheran 
army  by  the  emperor  to  capture  and  sack  Rome 
and  to  imprison  the  pope  provoked  the  indignation 
of  French  Roman  Catholics^  who,  at  an  assembly  of 
notables  (Dec,  1527),  offered  to  contribute  to  the 
exhausted  royal  exchequer  1,300,0(X)  livres  if  the 
king  would  '*  uproot  and  extirpate  the  danmable 
and  insufferable  Lutheran  sect."  This  he  rashly 
promised  to  do.  Cardinal  Bourbon  caused  provin- 
cial ecclesiastical  councils  to  be  held  (1528)  at  Sens, 
Bourges,  and  Lyons  for  the  intensification  of  anti- 
Lutheran  sentiment.  The  shocking  mutilation  of 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus 
in  her  arms  by  some  overzealous  Evangelical  in  a 
street  of  Paris  precipitated  the  onslaught  on  the 
"  Lutherans."  Expiatory  processions  intensified 
Catholic  zeal,  while  the  martyrdom  of  Louis  de 
Berquin  (q.v.)  made  many  friends  for  the  Evan- 
gelical cause.  The  preparation  of  the  Protestants 
of  Germany  for  armed  resistance  to  the  emperor 
after  the  rejection  of  their  confession  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  (1530)  revived  the  hope  of  the  king 
for  an  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  princes  and  with 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Persecution  ceased;  an 
Evangelical  minister  was  invited  to  preach  in  the 
Louvre;  and  members  of  the  Sorbonne  were  ban- 
ished for  accusing  Mai*garet  of  Navarre  of  heresy. 
On  Nov.  1, 1533,  Nicholas  Cop,  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  delivered  an  Evangelical  address,  in 
the  composition  of  which  his  young  friend  John 
Calvin  is  thought  to  have  had  a  part,  which  created 
such  conmiotion  that  both  fled  precipitately  from 
France.  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  alike  made 
large  use  of  strongly  worded  broadsides,  which  were 
printed  and  posted  in  public  places  in  Paris  and  else- 
where. 

In  Oct.,  1534,  an  unusually  denunciatory  placard 

was  posted  throughout  the  principal  streets  of  Paris 

entitled  "  True  Articles  respecting  the 

3.  History,  horrible,     great,     and     insupportable 

1534-47.  abuses  of  the  Papal  Mass."  Pope, 
clergy,  and  monks  were  stigmatized  as 
'*  false  prophets,  damnable  deceivers,  apostates, 
false  shepherds,  idolaters,  seducers,  liars,  and  exe- 
crable blasphemers,  murderers  of  souls,  renouncers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  false  witnesses,  traitors,  thieves, 
and  robbers  of  the  honor  of 'God,  and  more  detestable 
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than  devils."  A  copy  of  the  placard  was  affixed  to 
the  door  of  the  king's  bedchamber.  The  king,  in- 
furiated beyond  measure,  now  became  a  violent 
persecutor.  Margaret  interceded  in  vain.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  (Jan.,  1535)  any  exercise 
of  the  art  of  printing,  but  when  parliament  refused 
to  register  the  decree,  its  execution  was  suspended. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Protestants  had  formed 
a  plot  on  a  certain  occasion  to  assassinate  Roman 
Catholics  gathered  for  worship  in  all  the  churches. 
Large  niunbers  were  executed,  and  an  expiatory 
procession  aroused  Roman  Catholic  enthusiasm  to 
the  highest  pitch.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
Francis  declared  that  if  one  of  his  arms  were  in- 
fected with  the  poison  of  heresy  he  would  cut  it  off, 
and  if  his  own  children  were  contaminated  he  would 
immolate  them.  The  remonstrance  of  Lutheran 
princes  and  measures  of  toleration  in  the  Nether- 
lands may  have  influenced  Francis  to  discontinue 
the  frightful  persecution  that  followed.  He  now 
(Mar.,  1535)  invited  and  urged  Melanchthon  to  come 
to  Paris  to  aid  in  restoring  religious  harmony,  hoping 
to  further  an  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  princes 
against  the  emperor;  but  the  elector  peremptorily 
refused  to  let  Melanchthon  go.  AppeaJs  for  tolera- 
tion came  from  Swiss  and  Lutheran  theologians 
alike.  Calvin  dedicated  his  "  Institutes  ''  **  to  the 
Very  Christian  King  of  France,"  with  the  hope  of 
allaying  his  persecuting  fury.  With  the  publication 
of  this  monimiental  work  and  his  settlement  in 
Geneva,  Calvin  soon  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
French  Protestantism,  and  Geneva  the  training- 
school  from  which  hundreds  of  ministers  returned  to 
France  (see  Calvin,  John;  and  Geneva).  Royal 
edicts  (1538,  1539,  1540,  1542)  intensified  efforts  for 
the  extermination  of  heresy.  The  Waldenses  of 
Piedmont  had  come  into  close  relations  with  the 
Swiss  Reformers  (1532).  Francis  protected  them 
until  1545,  when  he  ordered  their  extermination. 
Twenty  of  their  villages  were  burned,  and  nearly 
4  000  were  massacred,  while  700  of  the  stronger  men 
W3re  sent  to  the  galleys.  A  considerable  number 
fljd  to  Switzerland.  The  Calvinists  at  Meaux  were 
seized  at  a  meeting  and  many  of  them  executed. 

Francis  died  in  Mar.,  1547.    Henry  II.,  who  had 

married  Catherine  de  Medici,  was  influenced  toward  a 

thoroughgoing  policy  of  extermination 

4.  Persecu-  by   his    mistress,    Diana   of    Poitiers, 

tions,       the  Constable  Montmorency,  and  the 

1547-60.  Guises,  who  had  risen  to  high  consider- 
ation under  Francis.  Calvinists  were 
now  represented  in  every  part  of  France  except  Brit- 
tany. Disguised  evangelists  traversed  the  country 
holding  secret  meetings  and  distributing  literature. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Henry  II.  established  a 
new  inquisitorial  tribunal,  the  Chambre  Arclente, 
"  the  burning  chamber."  Many  executions  followed 
the  Edict  of  Fontainebleau  prohibiting  the  printing 
and  import <ation  of  books  pertaining  to  the  Scriptures. 
In  Nov.,  1519,  ecclesiastical  judges  were  given  power 
to  deal  independently  with  ordinary  cases  of  heresy. 
The  Fdict  of  Chateaubriand  (June,  1551)  renewed 
and  fortified  the  inquisitorial  measures;  so  that  the 
burniiiG:  of  heretics  became  a  matter  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  Just  at  this  time  (1551)  Henry  joined 
hands  with  Maurice  of  Saxony  (q.v.)  and  Albert  of 


Prussia  against  the  emperor,  and  assisted  in  aaving 
German  Protestantism  from  disaster  (see  Chabub 
v.;  and  ScHMALKALD  Articles).  Congr^atiooflhad 
been  organized  at   Meaux  (1546)  and  at   Ntmei 
(1547),  but  these  had  been  broken  up.     In  1555, 
following  Calvin's  advice  and  methods,  an  oiganizing 
movement  was  inaugurated.     Paris  led.     Meaux, 
Poitiers,    Angers,   Saintonge,    Agen,    Bourges,  Ii- 
soudun,   Aubigny,   Blois,   Tours,   Lyons,   OrUans, 
Rouen,  and  many  others  quickly  jfollowed.    By  1560 
there  were  about  fifty  fully  organized  churches,  be- 
sides many  unorganized  congregations.     In  May, 
1559,  the  first  national  synod  compiled  a  oonfessioo 
and  a  book  of  discipline.     The  confession  was  an 
adaptation  of  one  prepared  by  Calvin  two  yean 
before  and  addressed  apologetically  to  the  king.  The 
book  of  discipline  provided  for  consistories  in  the 
local  churches,  colloquies  of  representatives  from 
several  consistories,  provincial  synods,  and  a  na- 
tional synod.    No  church  was  to  have  a  rank  above 
other  diurches.    All  ministers  must  sign  the  ood- 
fession  and  subject  themselves  to  the  provisiooB  of 
the  discipline.    For  some  years  before  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  several  of  the  colleges  (Angers,  Bouigea* 
Fontenay,  La  Rochelle,  etc.)  were  accused  of  en- 
couraging Protestantism.    In  1559  a  minority  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  protested  against  the  cruel  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chambre  Ardente.     Four  of  the 
boldest  members  were  sent  to  the  Bastile.    On  the 
death  of  Henry  II.  (July  10, 1559),  Francis  II.  being 
a  minor,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Guises  (Charles,  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Francis, 
duke   of  Guise).    They   compassed  the  death  of 
the  imprisoned  members  of  parliament.    The  execu- 
tion of  Antoine  du  Bourg,  a  man  of  heroic  type, 
provoked  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Protestants. 
The  Bourbon  princes,  Louis  de  Cond4  and  Antoine 
de  Bourbon,  and  their  many  friends  among  the 
nobles  resented  the  obtrusive  assumption  of  autlux^ 
ity  by  the  Guises.  Antoine  had  married  Jeanne  d'M- 
bret,  daughter  of  Maigaret  of  Navarre,  who  was « 
zealous  Evangelical.     Neither  Antoine  nor  Louis 
was  deeply  religious;    but  the  influence  of  Jeann« 
and  hostility  to  the  Guises  made  them  willing  to 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  persecuted  Evan- 
gelicals.   A  fearful  popular  onslaught  on  the  Evan- 
gehcals  of  Paris  led  to  an  appeal  to  Catherine  for 
protection.     As  she  had   become  jealous  of  tw 
Guises,  she  gave  encouragement  to  the  persecute- 
Under  the  leadership  of  La  Renaudie,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  at  Amboise  for  the  seizure  of  the  Guistf 
(Feb.,  1560).    The  betrayal  of  the  plo* 
5.  Growth   led  to  a  massacre.    Under  the  influx"* 
of  Protes-   of  Gaspard  de  Coligny  (q.v.),  «>on  to 
tantism,     become  the  soldier  and  statesno*"  ° 
1560-61.    the   Huguenots,    and   the   Chancellor 
Michel  de   l'H6pital   (see  L'Hop|T^|j^ 
Michel    de),    Catherine     undertook    to    roi^^  . 
the  persecution.     At  an  assembly  of  the  notsbl^ 
Fontainebleau  (Aug.  21,  1560)  Coligny  read  *  ^^ 
tition    of    the    Evangelicals    for    toleration-       1 
declared    that  50,000  signatures  could  be  ^^v^t 
in     Normandy   alone.      Soon    afterward    a^^  ^ 
conspiracy   was    reported    in  which    Antoin^    .^^q 
Cond6   were   involved.     They  were  summo^^^^^ 
court  and  Cond6  was  condemned  to  death- 
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Guises  were  thought  to  be  preparing  for  a  whole- 
sale massacre.    On  the  death  of  Francis  II.  (Dec. 

5,  1560)  Catherine  assumed  the  regency  on  be- 
half of  her  young  son,  Charles  IX.  She  associated 
with  her  in  the  regency  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  re- 
leased Louis  de  Cond6,  restored  to  confidence  Mont- 
morency, and  made  L'H6pital  chancellor.  The 
States  General  assembled  on  Dec.  13.  The  Chan- 
cellor urged  the  unification  of  religion;  and  Coligny 
presented  a  petition  of  the  Evangelicals  for  tolera- 
tion. The  royal  "  ordinance  of  Orl^ns  "  (Jan.  28, 
1561)  suspended  persecution.  Rash  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  Evangelicals  and  mob  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  intensified  the  animosity  of 
the  parties.  Many  nobles,  had  now  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  new  religion.  Vast  assemblies,  often  armed 
for  defense,  were  held  in  many  places.  Coligny, 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  other  nobles  refused  to  obey 
a  royal  edict  (July,  1561)  forbidding  such  assem- 
blies; and  at  the  reassembling  of  the  States  General 
(Aug.,  1561),  nobles,  and  third  estate  demanded 
toleration  and  a  national  council  for  the  settlement 
of  religious  difficulties.  A  suspension  of  persecution 
followed;  prisoners  were  released;  and  fugitives 
returned.  Charles  IX.  urged  the  Genevan  author- 
ities to  withdraw  their  preachers,  and  threatened 
the  city.  Calvin  replied  that  the  city  authorities 
had  sent  no  missionaries  and  that  the  work  was 
purely  voluntary.  Becoming  convinced  that  there 
was  a  secret  compact  between  Antoine  and  Cath- 
erine to  turn  France  over  to  the  Huguenots,  Mont- 
morency formed  a  compact  with  Francis  of  Guise 
and  St.  Andr^  (Apr.,  1561)  to  thwart  the  scheme 
(Triumvirate).  A  conspiracy,  in  which  the  king  of 
Spain  was  involved,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  all  the  Bourbons;  of  Geneva,  with  the 
massacre  of  every  inhabitant;  and  ultimately  of 
Protestantism  throughout  Europe,  was  reported  to 
have  been  formed.  Riotous  outbreaks  led  the 
government  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  terms  "  Pa- 
pist "  and  **  Huguenot "  and  the  invasion  of  homes 
for  interfering  with  religious  meetings,  though  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  protested  against  such  recog- 
nition of  the  Huguenots. 

In  pursuance  of  Catherine's  policy  of  conciliation, 

the  Religious  Conference  of  Poissy  (q.v.)  was  held 

in    Sept.,    1561,  between  the  Roman 

6.  First  and  Catholic  bishops  and  representatives  of 
Second  the  Evangelicals.  A  royal  edict  fol- 
Wars,      lowed  (Jan.,  1562)  requiring  the  Evan- 

1562-68.  gelicals  to  surrender  all  church  build- 
ings that  they  had  appropriated,  and 
forbidding  Evangelical  meetings  inside  of  walled 
cities,  but  permitting  them  in  private  houses  within 
the  towns  and  anywhere  outside  the  towns.  This 
compromise  was  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory  by 
Calvin  and  by  the  Huguenot  leaders.  The  peace  was 
broken  (Mar.,  1562)  by  a  bloody  attack  on  a  Hu- 
guenot congregation  at  Vassy,  a  walled  town,  by 
order  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  passing  through. 
This  was  followed  by  similar  attacks  in  many  places. 
At  Toulouse  3,000  Evangelicals  were  treacherously 
slain.  War  was  soon  raging  with  Montmorency  and 
Ouise  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  forces,  and  Coligny 
jmd  Cond6  as  leaders  of  the  Evangelicals.  Calvin 
^tried  to  assuage,  as  he  had  tried  to  prevent,  the 


religious  war.  Guise  was  shot  by  a  Huguenot  (Feb., 
1563);  Montmorency  and  Cond6  had  been  made 
prisoners;  the  marshal  Saint- Andr^  and  Antoine 
de  Bourbon  died  during  the  war.  Catherine  had 
abandoned  her  policy  of  conciliation;  yet  she  de- 
sired peace,  and  the  Edict  of  Amboise  (Mar.  18, 
1563)  embodied  the  results  of  negotiations  to  this 
end.  To  nobles  and  gentry  was  accorded  the  right 
to  practise  the  "  religion  which  they  call  reformed  " 
in  their  own  houses.  In  every  bailiwick  the  Evan- 
gelicals could  on  petition  secure  one  suburban  meet- 
ing-place. In  cities  where  Evangelical  worship  was 
already  practised  one  or  two  places  to  be  designated 
by  the  king  might  be  retained.  The  Huguenots 
were  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  but  were  to 
restore  Catholic  property  seized  by  them,  and  to 
dismiss  all  foreign  troops.  The  nobles  were  to  re- 
ceive back  all  honors,  offices,  and  dignities  possessed 
before  the  war.  A  papal  bull  outlawing  and  turning 
over  to  the  inquisition  heretical  prelates  and  nobles, 
including  Cardinal  Odet  de  Coligny  (q.v.)  and 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  called  forth  an  earnest  protest 
from  the  royal  council.  The  close  relations  into 
which  Catherine  had  been  drawn  with  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  (he  had  married  her  daughter  in  1559) 
through  the  Duke  of  Alva  (Conference  of  Bayonne, 
June,  1565)  and  the  many  indignities  the  Evan- 
gelicals were  suffering  led  the  latter  to  break  the 
truce  and  to  enter  upon  the  second  war.  Coligny, 
Cond6,  and  other  leaders  became  convinced  that  a 
massacre  was  imminent,  and  decided  to  take  the 
initiative.  The  plan,  which  came  near  succeeding, 
was  to  arrange  a  general  uprising  of  Huguenots,  to 
drive  from  court  or  capture  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
dispel  the  Swiss  guards,  the  chief  instrument  of 
royal  tyranny,  and  take  charge  of  the  king.  The 
Constable  Montmorency  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Denis.  Catherine  was  from  the  first  anxious  for 
peace,  and  the  Huguenots  were  treacherously  led 
(Cond6  and  Coligny  opposing)  to  agree  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  (Peace  of  Longjumeau,  1568). 
The  government  proceeded  to  put  large  garrisons 
in  Huguenot  cities,  quartering  the  soldiers  upon 
families.  Even  if  the  government  had  had  the 
best  intentions  toward  the  Huguenots,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  fully  to  protect  them,  espe- 
cially when  their  zeal  led  them  to  acts  of  icono- 
clasm  and  to  the  use  of  opprobrious  language. 

The  organization  of  zealous  Catholics  into  a 
"  Christian  and  Royal  League  "  (1568)  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Protestantism  made  the 

7.  Third  situation  still  more  critical.  Papal, 
and        Spanish,  and  Jesuit  influences  were  at 

Fourth  work.  The  government  had  advanced 
Wars,      to  Condd  and  Coligny  funds  to  pay  off 

i56«^-73.  the  German  troops.  The  ruinous  de- 
mand for  immediate  repayment  was  an 
effort  to  array  the  masses  against  the  Evangelicals. 
The  Huguenots  were  still  further  embarrassed  (Aug. 
1568)  by  a  requirement  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king.  For  some  time  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
and  Chancellor  L'Hdpital  had  striven  for  the  mastery 
in  the  direction  of  the  government.  The  latter  was 
friendly  to  the  Huguenots;  but  the  cardinal  now 
triumphed.  A  plot  to  seize  Cond^  and  Coligny  was 
frustrated  by  their  flight  to  La  Rochelle.    Seeing 
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that  war  was  unavoidable,  they  hastily  marshaled 
their  forces.  Louis  d'Andelot  gathered  an  army  in 
Breton  and  Normandy;  Jeanne  d'Albret  with  her 
young  son,  Henry  (b.  Dec.  13,  1553),  rode  at  the 
front  of  the  troops  of  Gascony  and  Provence.  Not- 
withstanding a  crushing  defeat  at  Moncontour, 
Jeanne  and  Coligny  refused  to  submit,  and  by  Aug., 
1570,  they  had  gained  such  advantages  as  to  be 
able  to  secure  in  the  Edict  of  St.  Germain  freedom 
of  conscience  throughout  France,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship wherever  it  had  been  enjoyed  before  the  war, 
the  holding  of  La  Rochelle,  Montauban,  Cognac,  and 
La  Charity  (strongly  fortified  towns)  as  pledges  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  government,  and  withdrawal 
of  the  king  from  alliance  with  Spain.  Catherine  had 
set  her  heart  on  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  sons 
with  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  of  her  daughter  with 
Henry  of  Navarre,  diaries  IX.  now  began  to  assert 
his  kingship,  and  was  anxious  to  assist  the  Dutch 
Evangelicals  in  their  struggle  with  Spain.  Coligny 
became  his  favorite  adviser,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  large  gifts;  and  Henry  of  Navarre  married  (Aug. 
18,  1572)  the  king's  sister,  Margaret  of  Valois.  The 
ascendency  of  dloligny  over  the  yoimg  king  imper- 
iled Catherine's  influence  and  the  continuance  of 
peace  with  Spain.  The  Guises  (a  new  generation) 
were  intensely  hostile  to  Ck)ligny.  Catherine  re- 
solved on  the  death  of  d^oligny,  and  planned  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (Aug.  24, 
1572;  see  0)ligny,  Gaspard).  Henry  of  Na- 
varre and  Henry  of  Ck>nd6  were  spared,  but 
compelled  to  bow  before  the  altar.  While  most 
of  the  leaders  had  been  destroyed,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Huguenot  membership  remained.  A 
fourth  war  resulted  from  efforts  of  the  government 
to  capture  Sancerre  and  La  Rochelle,  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Huguenots.  The  former  town,  after 
enduring  the  horrors  of  a  long  siege,  was  obligcii  to 
surrender;  the  latter  suffered  much,  but  succeeded 
in  driving  away  the  besiegers.  The  Peace  of  Bou- 
logne (July,  1573)  restricted  Evangelical  worship  to 
La  Rochelle,  Nimes,  Montauban,  and  the  houses  of 
the  nobles.  The  Huguenots  went  on  with  their 
preparations  for  war.  Councils  at  Nimes  and  Mon- 
tauban demanded  freedom  of  worship  throughout 
France,  maintenance  of  Huguenot  garrisons  by  the 
government,  two  cities  of  refuge  in  each  province, 
condemnation  of  the  massacre  and  punishment  of 
its  perpetrators,  and  a  guaranty  of  their  rights  by 
the  Protestant  states  of  Europe.  The  massacre  had 
called  forth  a  vigorous  national  party  (Le»  PolUiques) 
that  was  ready  to  join  with  the  Huguenots  in  the 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  foreigners, 
Catherine,  and  the  Guises  in  alliance  with  Spain 
and  the  pope. 

Charles  IX.  (d.  May  30,  1574)  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  then  king  of  Poland,  as  Henry  III.    His 
younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
8.  Further  escaped  from  the  court  Sept.  15,  1575, 
Struggles,    and  joined  Henry  of  Cond^,  who  was 
1574-89*    gathering  an  army  of  Huguenots  and 
Politiques  (fifth  war);    Henry  of  Na- 
varre escaped  Feb.  3,  1576.    In  the  following  May 
the  king  issued  the  Edict  of  Beaulieu,  which  granted 
freedom  of  worship  in  all  towns  except  Paris  and 
places  of  royal  residence,  gave  to  the  Huguenots 


eight  fortified  cities,  disowned  all  share  m  thi 
massacre    of  St.   Bartholomew's    Day  and  give 
the  Huguenots  representation  in  the  parliamnti. 
Henry  III.  soon  repudiated    the   peace  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  hiin,tiid, 
with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  Catherine,  promoted 
the  formation  throughout  the  country  of  (}itholie 
leagues.    The  States  General  (Dec.,  1576)  adopted 
a  policy  of  drastic  repression  and  brought  on  the 
sixth  war.    The  Huguenots  failed  to  receive  the  aid 
they  had  hoped  for  from  England  and  Gennany. 
and  suffered  heavy  losses.    The  Edict  of  Poitiers 
(Sept.  15,  1577)  ended  the  war  and  materially  re- 
duced the  privileges  of  the  Huguenots.    The  eoo- 
ference  at  Nerac  between  Catherine  and  Henry  of 
Navarre,  in  which  the  former  tried  in  vain  to  pe^ 
suade  the  latter  to  give  up  the  cities  held  by  the 
Huguenots  and  to  take  back  her  daughter,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  for  three  years,  re- 
sulted favorably  to  the  Huguenots.    Henry  ID. 
took  Geneva  under  his  protection  to  prevent  hi 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  TIk 
conditions  of  the  peace  were  repeatedly  violated  by 
the  Huguenots  as  well  as  by  the  government.  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  Henry  of  0)nd^  arranged  for  a 
general  uprising  of  the  Huguenots  (Apr.  15, 1580). 
Only  a  minority  of  the  Huguenots  participated  in 
the  seventh  war.    The  Peace  of  Fkix  (Dec,  1580) 
did  little  more  than  confirm  that  which  had  just 
been  broken.    For  nearly  five  years  France  enjoyed 
a  profound  peace.    The  dxike  of  Anjou,  Catherine's 
youngest  son,  who  had  been  cooperating  with  the 
Huguenots,  died  June  10,  1584.     As  Henry  UI. 
had  no  son,  Henry  of  Navarre  now  became  the  heir- 
apparent.     Urged  to  renounce  Protestantkm  and 
to  come  to  court,  he  resolutely  refused.   The  League, 
made  up  of  dlatholic  nobles  supported  by  the  pope 
and  Philip  of  Spain,  and  led  by  Henry  of  Guise, 
weary  of  the  dilatory  measures  of  Henry  UI.,  and 
fearful  of  the  succession  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  (Mar.  30,   15S5)   in  which  tbe 
government  was  reprimanded  for  the  toleration  of 
heresy.    The  king  sought  to  make  peace  with  the 
League  by  promising  to  revoke  all  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion and  to  banish  all  who  would  not  embrace  tbe 
Catholic  faith   (July,  1585).     The   pope  declared 
Henry  of  Navarre  incapable  of  succession. 

An  eighth  war,  the  "  war  of  the  three  Henrys  " 
(king,  Guise,  Navarre),  broke  out  before  the  cloae 
of  the  year.  The  Leaguers  gave  the  king  only  a  con- 
ditional and  partial  support,  and  aimed  to  put 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  on  the  throne.  After  some 
early  reverses  Henry  of  Navarre  steadily  gained 
ground,  and  at  Coutras  (Oct.  20,  1587)  he  almost 
annihilated  the  main  army  of  his  opponents.  An 
army  of  8,000  German  cavalry  and  20,000  Swiss 
infantry,  to  whose  equipment  England  had  con- 
tributed, was  marching  to  join  Henry  of  Navarre, 
but  was  intercepted  and  driven  out  of  the  country. 
The  Guises,  as  leaders  of  the  League,  now  insisted 
that  the  king  should  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (q.v.),  admit  the  Inquisition,  exe- 
cute Huguenot  prisoners,  and  remove  all  army 
officers  w^hose  loyalty  to  CathoUcism  was  doubtful. 
A  secret  government  for  Paris  was  formed,  and  a 
plot  to  seize  the  king  came  near  succeeding.    The 
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king  now  brought  into  Paris  4,000  Swiss  as  an  addi- 
tional body-guard.  Paris,  under  the  influence  of 
the  League,  rose  in  revolt  ("  the  day  of  Barricades," 
May  18,  1588),  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  Henry  of  Guise  in  order  to  be  per- 
mitted to  flee  from  the  city.  The  meeting  of  the 
States  General  at  Blois  (Oct.,  1588)  further  demon- 
strated that  Guise  was  in  control.  The  Estates  gave 
to  Guise  full  control  of  the  army.  The  Spanish 
Armada  had  just  been  destroyed,  and  the  king 
hoped,  by  tolerating  the  Huguenots,  to  secure  the 
aid  of  England  against  the  League.  He  had  the 
duke  and  the  cardinal  of  Guise  put  to  death  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  League  imprisoned.  Revo- 
lution followed.  Catherine  de'  Medici  died  Jan.  5, 
1589.  The  king  felt  compelled  to  call  to  his  aid 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenots.  After  a 
number  of  victories  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  king 
had  invested  Paris  and  were  preparing  for  an 
assault,  when  the  king  was  assassinated  Aug.  1, 1589. 

Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  the  legitimate  heir  to 

the  throne;    but  he  was  deserted  by  the  royalist 

troops,    and    the    Leaguers    declared 

9.  Henry    Cardinal  de  Bourbon  king  as  Charles  X. 

IV.,  Edict   Catholic  opponents  of  the  League  urged 

of  Nantes,  Henry  to  become  a  Catholic,  promising 
1 589- 1 624.  him  their  support  on  that  condition. 
He  refused,  but  promised  that  Cathol- 
icism should  remain  the  religion  of  the  state.  During 
the  ensuing  year,  with  greatly  inferior  numbers  and 
resources,  he  more  than  held  his  own.  When  Charles 
X.  died  (May  10, 1590),  some  of  the  leading  Leaguers 
were  in  favor  of  offering  the  sovereignty  of  France 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  Finding  his  party  in  a  small 
minority,  and  his  opponents  resolved  never  to  sub- 
mit to  a  Huguenot  king,  Henry  made  up  his  mind 
that  **  Paris  is  worth  a  mass,"  and  resolved,  as  the 
only  way  to  give  peace  to  the  country  and  security 
to  his  kingship,  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Henry  was 
a  soldier  and  politician  rather  than  a  moral  or 
religious  hero,  and  that  the  throne  of  France  had 
for  years  been  the  object  of  his  aspirations.  The 
League  at  once  withdrew  its  opposition;  Paris 
received  him  with  acclamations  of  joy;  the  Spanish 
troops  were  dismissed;  and  imiversal  amnesty  was 
proclaimed.  War  with  Spain  delayed  the  formula- 
tion of  Henry's  promised  provision  for  the  security 
of  the  Huguenots.  In  their  General  Assembly 
(1593-94)  they  pledged  themselves  to  continue  in 
the  faith,  discui^ed  fully  the  politico-ecclesiastical 
situation,  and  appointed  four  delegates  to  confer 
with  the  king.  By  the  Edict  of  Nantes  of  May  2, 
1598  (see  Nantes,  Edict  of),  all  public  institutions 
and  offices  were  thrown  open  to  the  Huguenots,  and 
200  towns,  several  of  them  strongly  fortified,  to  be 
garrisoned  by  state-paid  Huguenot  troops,  were 
left  in  their  hands.  The  assassination  of  Henry  IV. 
(Biay  14,  1610)  put  the  Huguenots  in  a  distinctly 
kss  favorable  position.  Though  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  again  and  again  confirmed  by  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  its  provisions  were  frequently  violated. 
The  Huguenots  were  naturally  jealous  of  such 
liberties  as  they  enjoyed,  and  resented  even  the 
slightest  infringement.  They  constituted  a  state 
within  a  state.    After  ten  years  of  irritation,  for 


which  both  sides  were  to  some  extent  responsible, 
war  broke  out  early  in  1621  and  raged  till  Oct.  19, 
1622.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed,  but  all 
recent  Huguenot  fortifications  were  to  be  demol- 
ished and  political  assemblies  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Nearly  one-half  of  their  cities  of  refuge 
were  left  them,  but  their  tenure  was  made  dependent 
on  the  king's  pleasure. 

After  a  brief  period  a  second  war  (Jan.,  1625- 
Feb.,  1626)  followed,  resulting  in  severe  loss  of 
military  power  and  further  narrowing 
10.  Riche-  of  privileges.  The  third  war,  in  which 
lieu  and  the  Huguenots  were  incited,  aided  and 
Mazarin,  abetted  by  the  English,  and  of  which 
1624-61.  the  siege,  the  heroic  defense,  and  the 
fall  of  LaRochelle  are  the  most  striking 
features  (1626-29),  resulted  disastrously  to  the 
Huguenots.  The  terms  of  pacification  were  more 
favorable  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  reaffirmed;  but  all  fortifica- 
tions had  to  be  given  up,  and  freedom  to  raise  and 
maintain  armies  was  at  an  end  (see  NtifES,  Edict 
of).  Richelieu  (q.v.),  now  the  director  of  the 
government,  assumed  a  conciliatory  attitude,  prom- 
ised to  make  loyalty  the  only  ground  of  discrimina- 
tion among  the  king's  subjects,  and  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Huguenots  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
From  1629  to  1659,  under  the  government  of  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin  (Louis  XIII.  and  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.),  the  conditions  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  well  observed  on  both  sides.  The  government 
was  too  much  occupied  with  international  affairs 
to  be  willing  to  enter  again  upon  civil  strife,  and 
the  Huguenots  were  measurably  contented  with  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed.  This  was  for  the  latter  a 
period  of  remarkable  prosperity.  ''  Rich  as  a  Hu- 
guenot **  became  a  proverbial  expression.  Manufac- 
turing, commercial,  and  banking  enterprises,  with 
control  of  the  merchant  marine,  were  lai^ly  in 
their  hands.  The  learned  professions  were  filled 
with  their  members.  Their  educational  institutions, 
liberally  supported,  became  famous  throughout  the 
learned  world.  In  their  great  churches  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  the  age  preached  to  thousands 
of  eager  hearers.  Among  the  most  eminent  preach- 
ers were  Du  Moulin,  Le  Faucheur,  Mestrezat,  Daill^, 
Amyraut,  Gaches,  Claude,  Du  Bosc,  De  Superville, 
and  Saurin.  The  school  at  Ntmes  came  to  represent 
an  irenic  tendency  which  led  many  to  accept  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  Among  its  great  teachers  and 
aluomi  may  be  mentioned  Viret,  Ferrier,  Petit, 
Turretin,  Claude,  De  Serres,  Baduel,  Brousson,  and 
Martin.  Saimiur  became  noted  for  its  development 
of  a  liberal  type  of  doctrine.  Its  great  representa- 
tives were  Michel,  B^raud,  Boyd,  Cameron,  Amy- 
raut, Placeus,  and  Pajon.  S^an  and  Montauban 
stood  for  the  defense  of  rigorous  Calvinism.  Among 
the  representatives  of  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
Du  Moulin,  Des  Marests,  Jurieu,  and  of  the  latter 
Chamier,  Pierre  B^raud,  Garissolles,  Abbadie,  Bayle, 
Benoist,  Rapin  Thoyras,  and  P^lisson.  Toward  the 
close  of  Mazarin 's  ministry  severe  restrictive  meas- 
ures against  the  Huguenots,  in  response  to  urgent 
petitions  of  the  prelates,  were  put  in  force.  In  1656 
Louis  XIV.  promulgated  a  law  to  the  effect  that 
Huguenots  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  privileges 
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of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  in  many  cases  they 
had  transcended,  and  that  all  restrictive  measures 
which  had  been  added  from  time  to  time  because 
of  their  rebellion  should  be  enforced.  Conmiission- 
ers  were  appointed  to  see  to  the  rigorous  enforcement 
of  repressive  measures.  Huguenot  ministers  were 
not  to  call  themselves  pastors,  and  were  to  use  no 
other  epithet  but  Catholic  in  speaking  of  the  na- 
tional church;  were  not  to  call  together  for  consul- 
tation the  principal  members,  to  take  collections, 
or  to  sing  psalms  at  the  execution  of  a  criminal. 
In  1659  the  last  national  synod  was  held. 
The  use  of  the  term  "  antichrist  "  in  the  liturgy, 
and  of  the  terms  "  idolatry "  and  "  deceit  of 
Satan "  in  the  confession,  in  oondenmation  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  was  prohibited.  Huguenots 
were  gradually  excluded  from  public  offices. 
Efforts  to  enforce  the  restrictions  led  to  local 
disturbances,  and  insubordination  was  severely 
punished. 

With  the  death  of  Mazarin  (Mar.  9,  1661)  the 
autocratic  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  began.  For  twenty- 
four  years  systematic  persecution  was 
II.  Revoca-  carried  on,  which  culminated  in  the 
tion  of  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
Edict  of  Oct.  17,  1685.  Public  worship  was 
Nantes,  prohibited,  and  ministers  were  to  leave 
France  in  fifteen  days,  or  embrace 
Roman  Catholicism.  Huguenot  schools  were  to  be 
abolished  at  once.  Refugees  who  did  not  return 
would  have  their  property  confiscated.  Thousands, 
some  of  them  educated  ministers,  were  sent  to  the 
galleys,  where  many  died  of  hardship;  thousands 
died  in  prison;  and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  were 
cruelly  executed.  The  dragonnades  were  continued 
with  increasing  barbarity.  Some  hundreds  of 
thousands  professed  conversion,  while  several 
hundred  thousand  left  France,  despite  the  fact  that 
emigration  was  forbidden.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  100,000  found  homes  in  Holland,  100,000 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  25,000  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  75,000  in  Germany.  Thus  France  lost 
a  large  proportion  of  its  best  intellect  and  manufac- 
turing skill,  and  the  exiled  Huguenots,  by  estab- 
lishing manufactures  abroad,  raised  up  ruinous  com- 
petition for  the  French.  In  many  parts  of  France 
the  persecuted  people  took  all  risks  and  met  secretly 
for  worship.  They  maintained  themselves  in  great- 
est numbers  in  the  OSvennes  mountains.  From  1702 
to  1710  the  C<3vennes  Huguenots  carried  on  a  terrible 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Catholics  (see  Cami- 
SARDs).  With  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (1715) 
persecution  was  somewhat  relaxed,  but  it  was  re- 
newed with  fearful  vigor  in  1724  under  Cardinal 
Floury  (q.v.).  From  1715  onward  Antoine  Court 
(q.v.)  carried  on  a  work  of  stupendous  importance 
in  truly  apostolic  spirit  in  reorganizing  and  planting 
churches.  In  1730  he  established  at  Lausanne  a 
training-school  for  preachers,  from  which  scores  of 
self-sacrificing  young  men  went  forth  to  minister 
to  the  persecuted  in  France.  Equally  apostolic  and 
fruitful  were  the  labors  of  Paul  Rabaut  (q.v.). 
At  the  death  of  Fleury  (1743)  persecution  almost 
ceased.  As  a  result  of  agitation  by  the  clergy,  a 
furious  persecution  was  carried  on  1745-52.  Skep- 
tical writers  hke  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and 


D'Alembert  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury diffused  a  spirit  of  toleration  that  redounded 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Huguenots  (see  Deism,  II.; 
and  EIncyclopedists).  Largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Rabaut  St.  Etienne  and  Court  de  G^belio,  liODt 
of  Paul  Rabaut  and  Antoine  Court,  an  edict  of 
toleration  was  secured  in  1787.  A  large  propoitioo 
of  the  Huguenots,  as  of  the  Catholics,  were  iwept 
into  infidelity  by  the  French  Revolution  (q.v.). 
In  1802  Huguenots  were  plaoed  by  Napoleon  side 
by  side  with  Roman  Catholics  as  a  state^ontroUed 
and  state-supported  body.  This  relationship  eon- 
tinued  until  the  separation  of  Church  and  StAte 
in  1905.    See  France.  A.  H.  Newmak. 

n.  Huguenot  Refugees.—  !.  Finrt  Period,  1680- 
1660 :   The  history  of  the  Huguenot  refugeee  begiu 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformaticm  in  Fnnee, 
though  the  name  **  Huguenot  "  was  not  used  till 
about  1560.    Francois  Lambert  (q.v.)  had  to  leave 
France  in  1522,  and  Guillaume  Farel  (q.v.)  in  1524. 
After  the  beginning  of  a  general  persecution  in  1535 
many  refugees  found  a  home  in  (jieneva  and  other 
Swiss  cities.    In  1545  about  700  Waldenses  sought 
refuge  in  Geneva,  and  under  Heniy  II.  (1547-59) 
1,400  French  families  settled  there.    The  churdies 
established  by  Huguenot  refugees  were  known  as 
"churches  of  refuge"  [for  the  article. here  con- 
densed, cf.  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,b.v."  lUf uge,  £gliaes 
du  "].    On  the  initiative  of  John  Calvin  (q.v.)  the 
first  church  of  refuge  ^-as  established  at  Straahuis 
in  1538.    In  1575  the  French  refugees  in  this  dty 
alone  numbered  15,398,  though  at  the  dose  of  the 
Thirty    Years'    War    there    were    only   thirty-six 
families  left,  and  the  parish  did  not  secure  complete 
freedom  of  worship  till  1788.    In  1550  Edward  VI. 
placed  the  foreign  Protestants  in  England  under  the 
care  of  Johannes  a  Lasco  (q.v. ) .    The  French  church 
established  in  London  in  1550  became  important 
as  a  center  of  organization  for  other  churches  in 
England  and  America.     Under  Queen  Mary,  Jo- 
hannes a  Lasco,  with  about  175  refugees,  settled 
at  Emden,  in  East  Friesland,  though  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen   Elizabeth  most   of   these  refugees 
returned    to    England.      Altogether    about    6.001) 
Huguenots  sought  refuge  at  Emden.     Under  Fran- 
cis II.  (1559-60)  thousands  of  Huguenots  settled 
in  the  Netherlands,  where,  in  1562,  there  were  o\-er 
100,000  Protestants.     While  the  southern  parts  of 
the     Netherlands     were     made     almost     entirely 
Roman    Catholic     by     the     Spanish     Inquisition, 
numerous   Huguenot  settlements  in   the  northern 
provinces    continued    to    receive     reenforoements 
up    to    the    time    of    Henry    IV.       As    a   result 
of    persecution     in     the     Spanish     Netherlands. 
Huguenot  churches  were   established    in    various 
German    cities,    e.g.,   Stade,     Altona,    Frankfort, 
Mannheim,   Heidelberg,   Wetzlar,   and    Otterberg. 
irnder    Queen     Elizabeth  3,000  or   4,000    French 
Protestants     settled     in   England    within   a    few 
years.      They  established  a  synod  which  was  later 
strong   enough    to    protest  against    the   demands 
of    Archbishop   Laud.     Several   Huguenot   settle- 
ments in  America    (New   Amsterdam    [i.e.    New 
York],    Boston,  etc.)  date   from   the  time  of   the 
persecutions    of  Laud.      Cromwell    was   a    warm 
friend  of  the  French  refugees. 
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8.  The  Second  Period,  1661-1701:  Just  as  Id  the 
first,8o  in  the  second  period  of  emigration,  the  refugees 

settled  largely  in  the  Netherlands.    On 

z.  The      account  of  the  war  with  the  Nether- 

Hether-     lands,  there  was  a  lull  in  both  persecu- 

lands  and   tion  and  emigration  during  the  years 

Switzer-     1672-79;    but  this  was  only  the  calm 

land.       before  the  storm  of  emigration  in  the 

years  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685). 
Friesland  offered  (May  1,  1681)  a  free  asylum  and 
full  citizenship  to  all  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  rel^ious  persecution,  and  even  freedom 
from  taxation  for  twelve  years.  The  states  of 
Holland  and  Amsterdam  soon  followed  this  exam- 
ple; and  the  States  General  ordered  (Dec.  3,  1682) 
a  collection  in  all  provinces  for  the  emigrants.  Am- 
sterdam alone  had  15,000  Huguenots  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  about  60,000 
were  settled  in  other  cities  and  provinces.  In  1715 
the  emigrants  were  granted  naturalization.  Each 
class  took  particular  interest  in  the  Protestants  of 
its  own  class,  and  assisted  them  by  prociuing  work, 
advancing  money,  etc.  In  1688  there  were  in  the 
army  of  William  of  Orange  736  officers  of  French 
birth,  not  to  speak  of  privates  in  both  army  and 
navy.  At  this  time  there  were  in  the  Netherlands 
sixty-two  French  churches.  About  3,000  French 
Protestants  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  settle  on  the  company's 
possessions  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Switzer- 
land became  a  haven  of  refuge  to  the  Huguenots 
from  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  France. 
Geneva,  the  temporary  headquarters  for  most  of 
them,  was  not  able  to  offer  permanent  shelter,  owing 
to  the  threats  of  Louis  XIV.  Between  1682  and 
1720  the  citizens  of  Geneva  distributed  5,143,266 
florins  among  60,000  refugees.  Similarly,  Zurich 
assisted  23,345  emigrants  between  1683  and  1689. 
Other  cities  acted  in  the  same  spirit,  although  on  a 
smaller  scale.  About  25,000  Frenchmen  are  said 
to  have  settled  permanently  on  Swiss  soil. 

England  was  on  the  whole  well  disposed  toward 
the  Huguenots,  though  James  II.  did  not  favor  them. 

He  had  to  yield,  however,  to  popular 

2.  England  pressure,  and  a  collection  taken  during 

and        his    reign — although    by    his    orders 

America,    not  recommended  from  the  pulpits — 

amounted  to  £40,000.  Between  60,000 
and  70,000  Protestants  had  settled  in  England  up  to 
1695,  and  London  and  neighborhood  had  at  one 
time  thirty  flourishing  French  churches.  William 
of  Orange  granted  the  French  Protestants  in  Eng- 
land £17,200  annually,  which  was — with  intermis- 
sions and  in  a  diminishing  ratio — continued  imtil 
1812,  when  a  last  payment  of  £1,200  was  made. 
But  the  large  number  of  the  emigrants  awakened 
the  distrust  of  the  population,  and  their  naturaliza- 
tion was  granted  and  rescinded  several  times  by 
parliament.  The  Huguenots  were,  nevertheless, 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  English  people  and 
the  English  Church.  By  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  thousands  of  Huguenots  had 
settled  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.   The  laigest  nimiber  of  Huguenots  settled 


in  South  Carolina;  and  in  Charleston  there  is  still 
a  French  church  with  a  pure  Calvinistic  lituigy. 
One  colony  of  Huguenots  was  established  at  Para- 
maribo, Dutch  Guiana  (South  America),  where 
missionary  work  was  begun  among  the  Indians. 

Huguenot  refugees  to  Germany  settled  chiefly  in 

Brandenbuig.     In  1672  the  Huguenots  in  Berlin 

(about  100)  were  granted  the  right  to 

3.  Germany  hold  services  in  French.     When  the 

and  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  Fred- 
Elsewhere.  erick  William  of  Brandenburg  openly 

espoused  the  cause  of  French  Protes- 
tantism and  censured  Louis  XIV.  publicly.  He 
offered  the  emigrants  a  free  asylum  in  his  country, 
and  extended  them  nimierous  privileges  with  full 
citizenship.  He  went  even  further  by  publishing 
an  invitation  to  the  Huguenots  to  come  to  Branden- 
buig,  and  by  having  his  representatives  in  Ham- 
buig,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  and  else- 
where to  look  after  the  emigrants.  Although  Louis 
XIV.  forbade  the  publication  of  this  invitation,  it 
soon  became  known  all  over  France,  and  about  25,000 
Frenchmen  accepted  it  before  1700.  The  Margrave 
established  a  French  college  in  Berlin  (1689)  and  a 
French  professorship  at  the  University  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  Twelve  French  societies  assisted 
newly  arrived  emigrants,  and  otherwise  encouraged 
the  immigration  of  their  countr3nnen.  There  were 
thirty-^hree  colonies  at  one  time  in  Brandenburg, 
but  most  of  them  became  German  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  After  the  death  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  during  the  rebirth  of  Prussia  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  last  bond  was  cut  which 
united  the  emigrants  with  France.  Berlin  is  the 
only  city  in  Old  Prussia  where  French  services  are 
still  held  regularly.  Other  parts  of  Germany,  e.g., 
Ansbach,  Baireuth,  Baden,  WQrttemberg,  Saxony, 
and  Hesse,  extended  to  the  Huguenots  many  priv- 
ileges and  always  a  free  refuge.  Nearly  all  of  them 
soon  became  German.  Among  the  free  cities,  Ham- 
burg has  the  distinction  of  still  maintaining  a 
French  service,  in  a  new  church  since  1904.  The 
other  free  cities,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Bremen, 
and  LUbeck,  received  many  transitory  emigrants; 
but  they  were  soon  absorbed  by  the  Germans, 
though  at  Frankfort  a  small  congregation  still  exists 
in  connection  with  the  Reformed  synod.  Denmark 
has  a  French  Huguenot  church  in  Copenhagen  which 
dates  from  1685;  Sweden  one  at  Stockholm;  Russia 
two,  one  in  Moscow  and  the  other  in  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  the  French  Protestants 
were  made  welcome  wherever  they  went,  since  they 

represented  the  most  intelligent,  moral, 

4.  Influence  and  industrious  portion  of  the  French 

of         population.    They  carried  with  them 
Huguenot    the  arts,  scholarship,  and  knowledge  of 
Refugees,    military  affairs  to  various  coimtries. 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenbuig  had 
600  French  officers  and  thousands  of  soldiers  in  his 
army;  French  scholars  were  among  the  founders  of 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences;   mechanics  and 
craftsmen  of  all  kinds  assisted  in  promoting  the 
industries  of  that  country,  and  the  skilled  farmers 
soon  turned  the  sandy  plains  of  Brandenbuig  into 
fertile  fields.    Frederick  the  Great  had  seven  gen- 
erals of  French  descent  in  his  army,  and  the  Prussian 
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army  has  at  present  about  1,200  officers  with 
French  names.  The  influence  ot  the  Huguenot 
exodua  upon  France  was  aa  disastiious  as  it  was 
beaefictal  to  other  coun tries.  The  austerity  of  the 
Huguenots  had  exercised  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  French;  but  when  their  number  was 
reduced  from  1,800,000  in  1&60  to  400,000  in  1700, 
and  when  this  small  company  was  deprived  of  all 
civil  and  religious  rights,  the  eorruptioa  of  the 
French  court  under  Louis  XIV.  had  full  sway.  The 
year  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
Vauban  reported  to  the  minister  of  w^ar,  Louvois, 
that  Fraoc©  had  lost  100,000  inhabitants,  60,000,000 
ffBJiGs  in  cash,  9,000  sailors,  12,000  soldiers^  and  600 
officers-  The  ELomim  Catholic  Church  became  the 
sole  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  France,  but  she  lost 
constantly  in  authority.  The  industries  of  France 
suffered  terribly.  In  Touraine  there  were  left,  in 
1698,  only  fifty-four  tanneries  out  of  400,  only  1,200 
looms  out  of  SyOOOp  only  4^000  silk  weavers  out  of 
40,000,  only  seventy  milk  out  of  700,  Normatidy 
had  26,000  empty  houses;  the  Dauphind  had  lost 
15,000  inhabitants,  and  other  places  in  proportion; 
e,g.,  Paris  1,202  Huguenot  famflies  out  of  1,938. 
Ferdinand  Brunetidre,  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  says: 
"  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  arrested 
the  moral  progress  of  France^  because  it  drove  into 
exile  the  people  who  called  themselves  men  of  the 
Bible,  and  who  carried  their  moral ity,  faith,  and 
intelLigenoe  everywhere.  ,  ,  ,  From  Dunkirk  to  Ba- 
yonne,  from  Breit  to  Beeangon,  he  (Loub  XIV.)  cut 
the  nerve  of  French  morality  for  the  metaphysical 
satisfaction  of  having  God  praised  only  in  Latin  ^* 
{RDM,  Oct.  15,  1898)*      (Eirai;N  LachenmannO 

Bl&Ll0<}itAPHT:  Tba  UCfrature  has  beconuB  exCeniSivo^  [ar^ 
ticulj&rly  tb rough  treatment  ol  Huj^uenaU  In  the  several 
p«t0  in  wbjch  tbey  nettled.  Note  thii  liirge  d umber  of 
titjitfl  siv«D,  e.g.r  in  Hauck-HerBog,  REy  xv\.  522-524;  in 
FcjrtcMTue'a  S^i^ci  Index  of  Modem  Wefrk*^  ii.  143-146, 
and  tbe  volume  for  1901 -CMS.  pp.  471-472.  Bibliographicji 
BIB  found  tilKo  in  F,  de  Scbickjer,  Let  £glutcM  du  rrfugn  tn 
Antfiitetre,  3  yolfi^,  Paris,.  1802;  in  R,  B.  Faber^  Cataloffue 
uf  the  Lihrory  of  the  French  Ilntpitai,  Viffona  Part  Raw, 
Cftiitprbury,  1001 ;  and  the  Cambridfff  Mftdern  HiK^frjf, 
iii.  771,  1904.  The  re&fier  nbcjuJd  Qun^uU  aImo  the  literMurv 
urider  CtJLto^'T^  iLJA.B.rA.Hi>  Du;  France:  Marot,  Cleaikst; 
NjuEfi,  Edict  of;  Nantiw,  Edict  ot ;  ami  Waiudknse«. 
Among  tbe  soMrccit  ^bouLd  be  named  the  publicnllnnH  oF 
the  HuffucDDt  Society  ot  London,  of  the  HuguMiot  Bo- 
ck ty  at  AnicirirHi  and  the  liuiirtin  dc  la  torit'li:  de  t'hiit^ 
du  jp-otfwkiniUme  fran^ait.  Paris,  1^53  Rqq.:  the  HIm- 
tpirc  fcclt'aiaatiijue  qI  Besii  and  Dps  GallarH,  be»t  editieiQt 
3  volfl.j  Pnris,  1SS3-80;  £d\l§,  dt'Tlarationt  €l  Qmitt  con- 
omarii  la  reiiQiaH  ^rtrndu^  rrfuntue  1662-176 U  Paris, 
1^85.  Fur  tbe  Engliab  reader  tbe  hi^j^tory  of  the  H^jf^qe- 
iiotA  b  perhjips  best  wt  forth  in  the  work^  of  H.  M,  Baird: 
^i«t  of  ihi  Rite  of  the  Hxiffuanat*,  2  vo\i.^  Luddun,  1880; 
The  UuQitejUitw  and  Henry  of  Navarrt,  2  voIh.,  New  York, 
1 886;  The  HuiffitftwU  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nanl€9^  ib.  1895.  Other  works  to  be  referred  to  are: 
A*  E.  Bmy,  Revidl  of  the  PfoteMantt  of  the  C'evprtneM,  Lon- 
don, 1870;  E.  Huj^ups,  A  ttt.  Cijurt.  Ilitt,  diB  la  rfstauratian 
du  proteMtantisme  en  France  au  xviii.  iitch,  2  vols.,  Parifi, 
1872:  S- Smiles,  The  lIuiftienGts  in  France,  London,  1876; 
K,  antl  £,  lEauf^,  La  FraTice  jiroteatanle,  ed.  H.  Bardie r^  10 
vols.,  Pflria»  1877;  J.  A.  Martin,  The  Spirit^  Principif*, 
and  Wgrthip  of  the  Huauen^tt.  London,  1SS5;  F,  Ban<]^r» 
Die  llugenotten  und  daw  £dikt  von  NQniem^  BjTs]a.u,  188^: 
II.  HuAtb,  Rffijrmatiofi  in  France^  2  partji,  London,  1S88; 
G.  Fionct -Maury,  JO^t  de  la  tiberUc  de  canwcicn'Ce  en  Franre^ 
Paris,  ISOO;  C.  Tylof,  The:  BuffuenoU  in  the  17th  C^nturt/. 
London,  1892;  P,  F  WLllert,  Henri  of  Nararre  nnrf  the 
fiuQuenota  of  France.  Now  York.  1893;  P.  da  F<?lic«,  Lei 
Prate&tanla  d' autrefois,  0  volii.,  Vtktia,  1S&7-1907;    C.  Be- 


noist.  Candition  det  Proie^UintM  •at**  U  rSfftm*  ds  TMi  d, 
Na.ntea  H  aprke  9a  revoeakion,  ib,  ICNX);  IL  Wilmilnint, 
FUthU  and  Fliohtt  of  the  Huffuenot*,  LondoD,  1901:  Cn^ 
bridge  Modern  NtMtort/.  vol.  ii.,  ebi^p.  T.,  V4>L  ML*  cbljl.  L, 
Cambridge,  1902^04;  R  ArmAtToa^  The  Fimek  Wmwrf 
Reliffion.  Oxford,  1904;  De  Brunont.  Le  fn,  Siidm  <t  kt 
euerret  de  r^forme  en  Berr^,  2  vols,,  Paris,  1905;  Memain 
of  a  PrGtcviant  Condemned  la  the  Galtsyt  q/  F^nee  far  Ui 
ReUffUm,  TranalaHan  bff  Oliver  VoldmitK  introdmdwm  (f 
A.  Dobmn.  2  voIji.,  Londuti,  1895,  und  ajioiber  t«iidcfiac 
of  the  name  in  one  voltmie,  1904;  Me-moin  i^  a  fftigmmi 
Familj/,  tran*l.  and  inmpiled  from  the  Oriffinal  jIkI^Awv- 
rajihv  of  th«  ReP.  Jamea  FontaiTtt  hy  Anx  MiH^ry.^  £» 
prinied  frma  th^  edition  &f  tSSM,  Hew  YcH-k,  1008, 

On  tbe  Huffuenots  in  foreign  l&&d«  CQDsolt^  W.  CL 
Simms,  The  Huguenots  in  Florida,  New  York,  18S4;  CL 
Hftblenbeckt  Le  ProteMtarUiame  dan*  le»  payn  dt  LtHlwwf 
eJ  Outremerux^  Brussels,  1853;  idoiu,  Bappot^  «tir  ie»  tudlm 
et  doeumeiUa  cfmcernani  U  protfttantismt  beige,  ib.  ISiS^ 
R,  L.  Poole,  HuffuenotM  of  the  DtMperaion,  London,  IWBi 
J,  C.  Morikofts^r,  Q^Mehid^te  dtr  evanoelimdien  FiH^Jltimtt  is 
der  Schwe%£.  Leipaie,  1870;  H.  Fa^y,  La  BainM^Smll  ihm 
tt  Geni^e,  Geneviu  1870;  S.  Smiles,  The  Hvguemb  ,  .  . 
in  Ej^tand  and  Ireland,  London,  1S80:  F,  d«  Sdiidte; 
ut  flup.;  a  W.  Baird,  Hi»t.  of  the  Hug-utnol  Bmi4/f*hm 
to  Amwrirn,  2  voh.,  New  Yofk,  1885;  F.  Parkman^  Pinemt 
of  France  in  the  New  Worlds  LoDdon,  l8Sd;  Dl  €.  JL 
Asnew,  ProteMiant  Exite*  from  Prawiw,  2  toIk.,  3d  ei« 
Edinburgh,  ISSfi;  T,  G.  Thomas,  ContrHmtian  le  (he  Hid. 
of  the  Huffuenols  of  So.  CoroHna.  New  Yotk^  iSS7; 
J.  A,  F,  Puaux,  Hitt.  de  tftabtiMtment  dee  fnM- 
anUfranfoie  en  SvMe,  Farifl,  1891;  H,  Ijtt^wn,  RiM.rf 
Mem  P^tM,  New  Yi>rk»  1 678-1820,  Albany,  lIMi:  £ 
D&udet,  Hiet  de  I'^miffnUion  pendand  la.  rivotv^nm  frrn^ 
eaxMe.  part  i,  Paris.  1904.  Especially  vmluabla  to  the 
special  student  ift  the  biblLGfrapby  in  Hjiiuek-HenQf,  BM. 
xvi.  B22-524. 

HDIDEKOPER,  FREDERIC:    Unitariflii;  L  li 
MeadvUle,  Pa.,  Apr.  7,  1817;  d.  tWre  May  10, 1891 
He  studied  at  Harvard  for  a  year  (1834-35),  but 
wai  forced  by  failing  sight  to  cease  hk  studiei. 
From  1839  to  1841  he  traveled  in  £uri>pe,  andikfter 
his  return  studied  theology  privately  for  two  jesul 
In  1844  he  aided  tn  the  oi^anization  of  MeadTJII& 
Theological  School^  in  which  be  had  ehat^  of  the 
New  Testaroent  department  for  five  yeais  (l84M9)r 
and  where  he  was  professor  of  church  histoiy  from 
1845  to  lS77f  being  also  librarian  and  treasurer  for 
many  years.     From  1S77  until  his  death  be  Hviwi 
ia  retirement  at  Meadvilte,  and  in  the  latter  ji^^s 
of  his  life  was  totally  blind.     Bejsklea  editing  1^ 
Ada  of  Pilaie  (Cambridge,  Mass.^  ISyi).  be  vrow 
Bdief  of  the  first  Three  Ceniuries  CoTtceming  Chriit't 
Mission  to  the  Underworld  ( Boston ^  1854) ;  Judaic 
ai  Rome  B.C.  76  ioA.D.  1 40  (New  York.  1876);  and 
Indirect  Te$tim<my  qf  Hishortf  to  iht  Gtnuinencsi  4 
the  Gospels  (1378), 

HtTLBERTjERI  BAKER;  Baptist;  b.  at  Chicago 
July  10,  1841;  d.  there  Feb,  17,  1907,  He  ^^ 
educated  at  Madison  University.  Union  CoHef^ 
(B,A.,  18G3),  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  (M-^' 
1SG5),  and  the  University  of  G6ttingen.  He  ^^ 
pastorates  at  Manchester,  Vt.  (1805-68),  Co^tniET 
vStreet,  Cliicago  (1868-69),  the  First  Baptist  ChvrtlJ 
of  St,  Paul,  Minn.  (1869-71).  and  San  Francis 
(1S71-76J,  and  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church,  Chi&P^ 
(1876'S2).  From  1882  to  1892  he  was  prof^ 
of  church  liistory  in  Baptist  Union  Theological  ^^f^ 
inary,  CtiieagOt  and  was  profea^or  of  the  same  ^ 
joct  and  dean  of  the  diWnity  school  of  the  Uni'^'f 
sity  of  Chicago  (1892-1907).  He  wa,s  also  ac*^ 
president  of  Baptist  Union  Theological  Semiu^'^ 
in  18K4-S5. 
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HULSVJOHN,  and  the  HULSEAN  LECTURES: 
An  English  clergyman  and  a  course  of  lectures 
founded  by  him,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered. 
He  was  born  at  Middlewich  (18  m.  e.  of  Chester), 
Cheshire,  Mar.  15,  1708;  d.  there  Dec.  14,  1790. 
He  was  graduated  from  Cambridge  University 
(1728),  took  orders  in  1732,  and  served  as  curate 
in  several  small  places.  He  came  to  his  inheritance 
on  his  father's  death  in  1753,  and  retired  on  account 
of  delicate  health.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a 
large  part  of  his  property  to  Cambridge  University, 
founding  two  scholarships,  a  prize  essay,  and  the 
offices  of  Christian  Advocate  and  Hulsean  Lecturer. 
The  latter,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  was  to  deliver 
and  print  twenty  sermons  each  year  upon  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  or  upon  Scriptural  difficul- 
ties. Subsequent  changes  in  the  provision  have 
oeen  made  by  statute;  thus  the  number  of  sermons 
or  lectures  required  was  reduced,  first  to  eight,  and 
later  to  four;  while  the  Hulsean  professorslup  of 
divinity  was  substituted  for  the  office  of  Christian 
Advocate  (1860).  Of  the  income  eight-tenths  go  to 
the  support  of  the  professorship,  the  other  two- 
tenths  being  divided  between  the  essayist  and  the 
lecturer.  A  list  of  the  published  lectures  up  to 
1892-93  may  be  found  in  J.  F.  Hurst,  Literature  of 
Theology,  New. York,  1896,  pp.  32-34.  The  pub- 
lished lectures  since  1892  are: 

1803-04.  M.  Greighton,  Perteeution  and  ToUranee, 
London,  1805,  new  ed.,  1006. 

1804-05.  A.  Barry,  Th€  EceUaiattieal  Expatmon  of 
Engiand  in  the  Growth  of  the  Anglican  Communion^  ib.  1805* 

1805-06.  W.  M.  Ede.  The  AttUude  of  the  Church  to  eome 
of  the  Social  Probleme  of  Town  lAfe,  Cambridge,  1806. 

1806-07.  S.  Cheetham,  The  Myeteriee,  Pagan  and  Chrie- 
Han,  London,  1807. 

1807-08.  J.  £.  C.  Weldon,  The  Hope  of  Immortaliiy,  ib. 
1808. 

1808-00.  J.  M.  WUson,  The  Goepel  of  the  Atonement,  ib. 
1800. 

1800-1000.  A.  J.  Maaon,  Purgatory,  The  State  of  the 
Faithful  Departed;  Invocation  of  Sainta,  ib.  1001. 

1000-01.  F.  H.  Chase.  The  CredihUiiy  of  the  AcU  of  the 
ApoeOee,  ib.  1002. 

1001-02.  F.  R.  Tennant.  The  Origin  and  Propagation 
qfSin,  Cambridge.  1002,  2d  ed.,  1006. 

1002-03.  F.  J.  F.  Jackson,  Chrietian  DifflcuUiee  in  the 
Second  and  Twentieth  Centwriee,  ib.  1003. 

1003-04.  W.  A.  Whitworth,  Chrietian  Thought  on  Pree- 
eni  Day  Queetiane,  London,  1006. 

1004-06.  C.  W.  Stubba.  The  Chriet  of  Chrietian  Poetry, 
ib.  1006. 

1005-06.  H.  J.  G.  Knight.  The  Temptation  of  Our  Lord, 
ib.  1007. 

1007-08.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman.  Righte  and  ReeponetbUi- 
tieecfthe  National  Churches,  Cambridge.  1008. 

1008-00.  J.  N.  Figgis,  The  Ooepd  and  Human  Needa, 
London,  1000. 

HUMANISM. 

The  Term  (|  1). 

The  Italian  Humanists  (|  2). 

Character  of  the  Movement  (f  3). 

Erasmus  (S  4). 

Effect  on  Theological  Science  (|  5). 

The  exact  point  in  time  when  the  term  Humanist 
"Whs  first  adopted  escapes  our  knowledge.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  certain  that  Italy  and  the 
I.  The      readoption  of  Latin  letters  as  the  staple 
Tenn.      of  human  culture  were  responsible  for 
the    name    of    Humanists.      Literce 
^'umarvUrreB  was  an  expression  coined  in  conscious 
Contrast,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  into 


current  medieval  learning,  to  the  end  that  these 
"  letters,"  i.e.,  substantially  the  classic  literature 
of  Rome  and  the  imitation  and  reproduction  of  its 
literary  forms  in  the  new  learning,  might  stand  by 
themselves  as  over  against  the  Litera  eacrcB  of  scho- 
lasticism. In  the  time  of  Ariosto,  Erasmus,  and 
Luther's  beginnings,  the  term  umanuta  was  in  effect 
an  equivalent  to  the  terms  "  classicist  "  or  "  clas- 
sical scholar." 

Dante,  an  earnest  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churchy  was  at  the  same  time,  as  to  his  cultural 

valuations  and  aspirations,  filled  with  a 

2.  The      certain  awe  and  admiration  for  ancient 

Italian      letters.    He  at  first  seriously  intended 

Homanlstg.  to  compose  his  great  epic  in  Latin 

verse.  Petrarch  considered  his  Africa 
a  fair  effort  to  reproduce  Vei^;  the  choice  of  Scipio 
Africanus  as  the  central  hero  reveals  the  new  desire 
to  consider  the  worthies  of  classic  Italy  as  spiritual 
and  cultural  progenitors  in  the  pursuits  and  concern 
of  the  new  learning.  In  the  exordium  of  his  chief 
work  Petrarch  appeals  to  the  Heliconian  Sisters  as 
well  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  Savior  of  the  world;  also  he 
reviews  the  epics  of  Homer  (he  never  learned  Greek), 
Statins,  and  Lucan.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
friendships  of  the  most  highly  placed  men  of  his  day, 
among  whom  Cardinal  Stephen  Colonna  was  prom- 
inent. Petrarch  is  the  pathfinder  as  well  as  the 
exemplar  of  the  new  movement.  He  idealized  the 
classical  world,  he  read  into  such  Latin  letters  as  he 
had,  or  extracted  as  he  could,  profound  and  sur- 
passing verities.  His  classicist  consciousness  and 
his  Christian  consciousness  are  revealed  in  his 
writings  like  two  streams  that  do  not  intermingle 
though  they  flow  in  the  same  bed.  The  experiences 
of  life  constantly  evoke  in  him  classic  parallels, 
reminiscences,  associations.  Julius  Ceesar,  Papirius 
Cursor,  are  noetrif  "  our  people  ";  Pyrrhus,  Han- 
nibal, Massinissa  are  externi,  **  foreigners."  His 
epistles  afford  the  best  revelation  of  his  soul.  Of 
course,  the  craving  for  pure  Latinity  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  such  practical  power  of  imitation  and  re- 
production involved  an  artificiality  of  which  neither 
Petrarch  nor  his  successors  were  aware.  Boccaccio 
was  not  only  a  humanist,  but  he,  with  appaling 
directness,  revealed  the  emancipation  of  the  flesh 
as  one  of  the  unmistakable  trends  of  the  new  move- 
ment. Both  he  and  Poggio,  Valla,  Beccadelli,  Enea 
Silvio  dei  Piccolomini  (in  his  youth)  show  that  the 
hatred  of  the  clerical  class  was  a  spur  to  literary 
composition.  At  the  same  time  in  the  caricatures 
of  foulness  which  these  leaders  of  the  new  learning 
loved  to  draw,  there  is  no  moral  indignation,  but 
clearly  like  satyrs  they  themselves  relish  these 
things.  For  this  reason  the  Humanists  of  Italy,  a.i 
such,  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  efforts  for  r. 
reformation  of  the  chureh  as  attempted  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  or  of  Basel  (qq.v.).  Poggio,  apostolic 
secretary,  came  to  Constance  with  the  corrupt  popL» 
John  XXIII.,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  ransack- 
ing the  libraries  of  Swiss  monasteries  for  Latin 
codices.  The  defense  of  Jerome  of  Prague  before 
the  Council  reminded  him  of  Cato  of  Utica;  his 
correspondent  Lionardo  Bruni  at  Florence  warns 
him  to  be  more  circumspect  in  his  praise  of  a  heretic. 
In  the  Curia  itself  a  semipagan  spirit  was  bred  by 
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the  Humanists.  In  1447  Parentucelli,  an  enthusiast 
for  codices,  became  pope  as  Nicholas  V.  To  him 
wrote  (Easter,  1447)  the  eminent  humanist  Filelfo, 
from  Milan,  congratulating  him  on  his  elevation, 
expressing  the  general  satisfaction  of  scholars,  ex- 
toiling  learning  and  mental  distinction,  citing  also 
the  humanitaa  of  Christ  himself,  as  well  as  writing 
somewhat  hypocritically  of  fucaia  gentUium  .  .  . 
aapierUia.  Some  time  later,  in  1453,  Filelfo  person- 
ally appeared  at  the  papal  court;  Nicholas  kept  the 
vile  '*  Satyrse  **  of  the  humanist  until  he  had  perused 
them,  and  gave  to  Filelfo,  on  parting,  a  purse  of 
500  ducats.  Enea  Silvio  de*  Piccolomini  ascended 
the  papal  throne  in  1458  as  Pius  II.,  another  human- 
ist pope,  a  worldly  man,  and  formerly  long  a  coun- 
selor of  princes. 

A  very  clear  view  of  the  Humanistic  movement 
may  be  gained  from  the  writings  of  the  biographer 
and  beneficiary  of  Leo  X.,  Paul  Giovio 
3.  Character  (Jovius).  In  his  Elogia  (Antwerp, 
of  the  1557)  he  presents  a  gallery  of  literary 
Movement,  scholars,  beginning  with  Dante,  and  in- 
cluding Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Bruni, 
Poggo,  Beccadelli  (the  pornographic  poet).  Valla, 
Filelfo,  Platina,  the  Greeks  Emanuel  Chrysoloras, 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  Trapezuntius  the  Cretan,  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza,  Ai-gyropulos,  Chalcondylas,  Musurus  of 
Crete,  and  Lascaris;  also  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Ermo- 
lao  Barbaro,  Politian,  Pico  di  Mirandula,  and  even 
Savonarola.  But  Savonarola's  attacks  on  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  father  of  Cesare  and  Lucrezia,  are 
treated  as  treason  and  felony.  The  Platonic  acad- 
emy of  Ficinus  at  Florence  had  certainly  no  power 
to  regenerate  the  political  and  moral  corruption  of 
its  patron  Lorenzo.  Bibienna,  the  favorite  of  Leo 
X.,  was  witty  at  banquets;  at  Leo's  court  this 
cardinal  produced  his  lascivious  comedy,  *'Colan- 
dra,"  because  Terence  was  too  grave.  Even  Thomas 
More  and  Reuchlin  are  included.  Among  the  lat- 
ter's  academic  friends  were  the  anonymous  com- 
posers of  the  satiric  Epistolo!  obscurorum  virorum 
(q.v.) — the  flail  of  the  new  learning  swung  against 
the  old.  The  Italian  Humanists  were  not  concerned 
in  the  reformatory  movements  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  drifted  into  a  palpable  paganism  or 
semipaganism,  curiously  illustrated  in  the  verse, 
e.g.,  of  Politian,  especially  his  Greek  verse,  and  of 
him  even  the  lax  Giovio  writes:  "  he  was  a  man  of 
unseemly  morals."  They  all  more  or  less  empha- 
sized "  vera  virtus  "  by  which  they  meant  "  true 
excellence,"  the  self- wrought  development  of  human 
faculties  and  powers.  Still  they  knew  how  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  those  higher  clerics 
who  had  resources  with  which  to  patronize  the  new 
learning.  They  often  accepted  clerical  preferment, 
as  did  Gi«vio,  who  became  bishop  of  Nocera.  Often 
the  Latin  verse  of  their  youth  proved  very  awkward 
when  they  entered  upon  their  benefices.  All  were 
more  interested  "  in  viewing  the  early  monuments 
of  sensual  enjoyment "  than  in  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  As  they  greatly  exceeded  the  corruj)- 
tion  of  the  clergy  in  their  own  conduct,  they  could 
not  take  any  practical  interest  in  any  spiritual  or 
theological  reformation.  In  all  the  correspondence 
of  Filelfo,  extending  from  1428  to  1462,  there  is 
but  once  or  twice  a  slight  (deistic)   utterance  of 


spiritual  concern,  when,  in  the  siege  of  Milan  hj 
Francesco  Sforza,  1449,  the  ducal  city  endured  ter- 
rible sufferings.  Jacob  Burckhardt  {Die  CuUur  dtr 
Renaissance,  §  vi.,  Basel,  1860)  says  of  the  Human- 
ists that  they  were  demoralized  by  their  reproduc- 
tion of  Latin  verse.  But  why  did  they  delve  in  Ovid, 
Catullus,  and  the  like  with  steady  predilection?  At 
best  a  mild  deism  or  pantheism  may  be  peroeiinBd 
in  their  more  serious  writings.  Greek,  on  the  whole, 
was  a  rare  attainment  among  them,  reproduetiFe 
ostentation  limited  most  of  them  to  Latin. 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (q.v.)  in  his  person  and 
career  marks  the  point  where  the  "  new  learning  " 
had  arrived  at  the  parting  of  the  wayi. 
4.  Erasmus.  He  felt  an  affinity  for  Lucian;    hii 
Encomium   MoricBf   a  vitriolic  satire, 
dealt   not   gently   with   clerical   corruption.     He 
edited   the   New  Testament  and   dedicated  it  to 
Leo  X.    He  had   no  desire  to  abandon  the  old 
Church;    the  bounties  and  pensions  which  he  re- 
ceived were  all  derived  from  princes  or  clerics  who 
adhered  to  the  papacy.    He  pretended  that  he  ooold 
not  read  the  German  writings  of  Luther.    Eraamos 
WTote  that  "  Luther's  movement  was  not  connected 
with  learning,"  and,  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Pope  Hadrian  VI. :   **  I  could  find  a  hundred  pas- 
sages where  St.  Paul  seems  to  teach  the  doctrines 
which  they  condenm  in  Luther."    Other  utterances 
show  his  unwillingness  to  serve  the  Reformation  or 
to  be  held  responsible  for  any  part  of  it:  "I  hsfe 
written  nothing  which  can  be  laid  hold  of  agiinrt 
the   established   orders.  ...  I   would   rather  see 
things  left  as  they  are  than  to  see  a  revolution  which 
may  lead  to  one  knows  not  what.    Others  may  be 
martyrs,  if  they  like.     I  aspire  to  no  sudi  hooat' 
...  I  care  nothing  what  is  done  to  Luther,  but  I 
care  for  peace.  ...  If  you  must  take  a  side,  take 
the  side  which  is  most  in  favor.''    His  keen  sense (tf 
actual  dependencies  in  the  movement  of  things  led 
him  to  see  situations  and  realities  with  wonderfol 
clearness;  but  his  genius,  h'ke  that  of  many  scbokn, 
was  essentially  negative.     When  he  was  fifty-one, 
not  long  before  1517,  he  wrote  to  Fabrioius  at  Basel: 
"  My  chief  fear  is  that  with  the  reWval  of  Greek 
literature   there   may  be   a   revival  of  paganism. 
There  are  Christians  who  are  Christians  but  in  nanie. 
and  are  Gentiles  at  heart."  In  the  fall  of  that  gra^ 
year  1525,  when  central  Germany  had  been  harried 
by  the  Peasant8%War,  he  wrote  (Oct.  10, 1525): 
"  You  remember  Reuchlin.    The  conflict  wasragin? 
between  the  Muses  and   their  enemies,  when  up 
sprang  Luther,  and  the  object  thenceforward  vas 
to  entangle  the  friends  of  literature  in  the  Luthenn 
business,   so  as   to  destroy   both  them  and  biiD 
together." 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  German  Humanists. 

also  Colet  and  More  and  Linacre  may  be  so  oalW 

perhaps  as  representing  the  new  leaming 

5.  Effect     in  Britain.    But  these  in  the  main  weie 

on  men  of  great  spiritual  earnestness.  As 

Theological  for  the  wider  knowledge  of  Greek^^ 

Science,     mar  and  letters,  of  course  it  quickened 

the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  -^ 

to  the  positive  aspects  of  theological  and  spin^u*^ 

regenesation,  little,  very  little,  can  be  attribute^  w 

the  movement  of  the  Humanists.    The  overv*^^ 
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tion  of  formal  and  literary  and  esthetical  things,  and 
a  profound  indifference  toward  spiritual  things  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  serious  failing  of  much  classicism 
from  Petrarch  to  the  present  time.  The  classicists 
were  secular  to  the  core.  E.  G.  Sihler. 

Bibuoqrapht:  J.  Burckhardt,  ut  sup.  (somewhat  vitiated 
by  the  underlying  Hegelianism);  G.  Voigt,  Die  Wieder- 
beMmno  det  cloBsischen  AUerthutnt,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1880- 
1881;  P.  Scha£f,  The  Renaieaance;  Revival  of  Learning  and 
Art  in  the  14th  and  16th  Centuries,  New  York,  1891;  F.  A. 
Gasquet.  The  Eve  of  the  Reformation,  London,  1808;  R. 
C.  Jebb,  Humaniam  in  Education,  ib.  1899;  Cambridge 
Modern  Hietory,  vol.  i.,  chaps,  xvi.-xvii..  New  York,  1902; 
L.  Einstein,  Italian  Renaissance  in  England,  ib.  1902; 
E.  Borkowsky,  Aus  der  Zeit  des  Humanismus,  Jena,  1905; 
H.  Hermelink,  Die  religidaen  Reformbestrebungen  des 
deutschen  Humanismus,  Ttlbingen,  1907;  J.  S.  Mackenxie, 
Lectures  on  Humanism,  New  York,  1907;  J.  M.  Robert- 
eon,  Pioneer  HumanisU,  London,  1907;  F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 
Studies  in  Humanism,  ib.  1907;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  vi. 
409HI19.  An  excellent  mirror  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Humanists  is  given  by  P.  Giovio's  Elogia  virorum  Uteris 
iUustrium,  Antwerp,  1557. 

HUMAIVITARIAIV:  A  name  applied  both  to  such 
antitrinitarians  as  consider  Christ  a  mere  man,  and 
to  such  parties  as  profess  the  '*  religion  of  human- 
ity," whose  fundamental  dogma  is  the  perfecti- 
bility of  the  human  race  without  superhuman  aid. 

HUMBERT:  Cardinal;  d.  May  5,  1061.  He  was 
of  Burgundian  birth,  and  a  monk  of  the  cloister 
Moyen-moutier  in  Lorraine,  when  Pope  Leo  IX. 
called  him  to  Rome  in  1049.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Sicily;  in  1051  he 
obtained  the  bishopric  of  Silvia  Candida,  combined 
with  the  dignity  of  cardinal  bishop.  When  Arch- 
bishop Leo  of  Achrida,  in  a  circular  addressed  to 
Bishop  John  of  Trani  in  Apulia,  in  1053,  sharply 
attacked  a  series  of  liturgical  and  ritual  peculiarities 
of  the  Western  Church,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
contention  between  Rome  and  Byzantium  flamed 
up  afresh,  the  Emperor  Constantine  IX.,  Mono- 
machus,  who  needed  the  pope's  alliance  against  the 
Normans,  exerted  himself  to  restore  peace.  In 
Jan.,  1054,  Leo  IX.  sent  an  embassy  to  the  imperial 
oouii,  consisting  of  Archbishop  Peter  of  Amalfi,  Car- 
dinal Frederick  of  Lorraine,  and  Humbert.  The 
patriarch,  Michael  Cserularius,  was  disposed  to  no 
advances,  and  treated  his  rival's  messengers  with 
haughtiness,  while  they  accosted  him  superciliously. 
After  termination  of  unpromising  negotiations  on 
July  16, 1054,  the  Roman  envoys  deposited  on  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Sophia  a  documentary  excom- 
munication of  the  patriarch  and  his  adherents. 
They  left  Constantinople  two  days  later  (cf.  Mirbt, 
QueUeTif  pp.  95  sqq.). 

During  this  journey  to  Byzantium  Leo  IX.  had 
died,  on  Apr.  19.  Humbert  was  trusted  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Victor  II.  (1055-57),  and  by  Stephen  IX., 
who,  after  the  death  of  Victor,  had  proposed  Hum- 
bert as  his  successor.  The  energetic  aggressive 
policy  toward  which  the  reformed  papacy  advanced 
under  Stephen's  guidance  was  reflected  by  Hum- 
bert's pen  in  the  important  treatise  Ltbri  trea  ad- 
vemu  nmoniacoa  (ed.  F.  Thaner,  MGHy  Lib.  de  lite, 
i.,  1890,  pp.  95-253).  He  preaches  uncompromising 
Antagonism  to  simony,  and  advocates  a  policy  with 
reference  to  Investiture  (q.v.)  which  proved  funda- 
mental in  the  treatment  of  this  problem  by  the 
later  Gregorian  party. 


After  the  sudden  death  of  Stephen  IX.  (1058) 
Humbert  took  part  in  the  election  of  Bishop  Ger- 
hard of  Florence.  Under  this  pope,  Nicholas  II., 
Humbert's  influence  continued  strong.  When  the 
doctrine  espoused  by  Berengar  of  Tours  (q.v.)  in 
relation  to  the  Eucharist,  after  having  already  been 
condemned  at  synods  at  Rome  and  Vercelli,  under 
Leo  IX.,  in  1050,  came  up  for  discussion  afresh, 
the  accused  was  compelled  to  subscribe  a  con- 
fession of  faith  drafted  by  Humbert,  who  had 
attended  the  original  synods,  and  had  worked 
against  Berengar.  Humbert  stands  out  as  an  ener- 
getic and  straightforward  personality  of  great  power, 
who  by  no  means  shrank  from  blunt  measures. 
Closer  parallels  between  him  and  Hildebrand  are  not 
conspicuous.  With  Peter  Damian,  he  rendered  in- 
valuable service  in  the  cause  of  "  reform  "  in  the 
CJhurch  diu-ing  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Bxblxoorapht:  C.  Will,  Acta  et  seripta  quce  de  controversiit 
ecdesia  .  .  .  sceculo  xi.  extant,  Leipaic,  1861;  £.  Stein- 
dorfF,  JahrbUcher  des  deutschen  Reichs  unter  Heinrieh  III., 
voUii.,  ib.  1881;  H.  Halfmann,  Kardinal  Humbert,  Qdt- 
tingen,  1883;  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  JahrbUcher  des 
deutschen  Reichs  unter  Heinrieh  IV.,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1800; 
J.  Longen,  GeschidUe  der  rdmischen  Kirehe  .  .  ,  bis  Oregor 
VII.,  Bonn.  1892;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Publitistik  im  Zeitalier 
Oregors  VII.,  Leipsic,  1894;  W.  Martens,  Gregor  VII.,  ib. 
1894;  Histoire  littiraire  de  la  France,  vii.  £27;  Neander, 
ChrUtian  Church,  iii.  379,  513,  £81-584;    KL,  vi.  411-414. 

HUME,  DAVH):  Philosopher  and  historian;  b. 
in  Edinburgh  Apr.  26  (o.s.),  1711;  d.  there  Aug.  25, 
1776.  He  was  of  good  Scotch  descent,  his  father 
tracing  his  ancestry  to  Lord  Home  of  Douglas.  His 
mother  was  "  a  woman  of  singular  merit."  In  1723 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  not  graduated.  He  halted 
in  his  choice  between  several  callings — law,  mercan- 
tile Ufe,  and  that  of  the  scholar  and  philosopher. 
His  first  work  was  a  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
(vols,  i.,  ii.,  London,  1739;  vol.  iii.,  1740).  For  a 
time  he  turned  aside  to  political  subjects  and  pub- 
lished EaeaySf  Moral  and  Political  (2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1741-42;  final  ed.,  1  vol.,  1788),  which  met 
with  great  success.  In  1744,  owing  to  opposition  on 
theological  grounds,  he  failed  of  election  to  the 
chair  of  ethics  and  pneumatic  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  next  published  his 
Philosophical  Essays  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing (London,  1748;  2d  ed.,  1750),  and  from 
1749  to  1751  was  engaged  upon  his  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Religion  (not  published  until  1779),  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  (1751) ,  and  Politi- 
cal Discourses  (Edinhurghf  1752;  Fr.  transl.,  Amster- 
dam, 1754).  His  History  of  Great  Britain  appeared 
in  2  vols,  at  Edinburgh,  1754-57  (with  autobiog- 
raphy and  final  corrections,  8  vols.,  1778),  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion  in  1757.  From  1758 
Hume  lived  in  London,  Paris  (1763-67,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  English  embassy,  and  extremely 
popular  with  educated  men  and  women),  London 
again  (1767-69),  and  in  St.  David's  Street  (named 
after  him),  Edinburgh,  from  1769. 

Hume's  early  fame  as  a  historian  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  his  philosophical  writings.  The  princi- 
pal subjects  of  these  are  the  human  understanding, 
Hberty  and  necessity,  the  principles  of  morals,  immor- 
tality, the  idea  of  cause,  theism,  and  miracles  as  re- 
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latad  to  credibility  and  the  order  of  nature.  Follow- 
ing Lockej  he  turned  from  apeculatbn  to  experience 
and  thus  entered  the  path  of  criticism.  In  hk  theory 
of  knowledge  he  divided  perceptions  into  impressions 
— the  original  sensations  and  refiections,  which  are 
therefore  the  more  vivid — and  ideas  or  thoughts — 
the  fainter  and  less  vivid  reproduction  of  the  im- 
pressions. Thus  the  material  for  all  otir  ideits  is 
derived  from  impressions.  With  Locke,  he  defines 
the  wiU  as  "  the  internal  impression  we  feel  and  are 
conscious  of  when  we  knowingly  give  rise  to  any 
new  emotion  of  our  body  or  new  perception  of  our 
mind."  Liberty  is  "  a  power  of  aoting  or  not  acting 
according  to  the  determinations  of  the  will."  Moral 
necessity  is  of  the  same  nature  as  physical  necessity, 
although  the  operation  of  motives  is  extremely 
subtle  and  perhaps  impossible  completely  to  trace. 
Responsibility  is,  however,  not  destroyed;  this 
depends  not  on  the  cause  of  the  action,  but  on  the 
disposition  of  the  person.  Goodness  is  necessary 
to  the  good  man  and  in  the  highest  degree  to  God. 
Immortahty  appears  to  have  been  left  an  open 
question.  Neither  the  idea  of  immateriaJ  substance 
nor  the  doctrine  of  personal  identity,  neither  the 
nature  of  divine  justice  nor  the  incompatibility  of 
the  noble  powers  of  man  with  the  swift  span  of 
earthly  existence  proves  that  the  soul  survi\'es  death. 
All  this  is  rendered  still  more  precarious  when  Hume 
resolves  the  soaJ — i.e.,  the  self— into  a  series  of 
perceptions  which,  if  removed  by  death,  woyld 
annihilate  the  peraon.  He  traces  the  idea  of  cause 
neither  to  external  objects,  nor  to  reflection,  nor 
to  the  senses,  but  to  an  experience  of  unvarying 
succession  or  custom.  This  idea,  which  has  exerted 
a  profound  in6uence  on  later  thought,  was  com- 
pleted by  Kant,  who  showed  the  nature  of  the 
necessity  which  the  human  mind  has  associated 
with  causality.  On  the  subject  of  theism  Hume 
finds  no  sure  footing.  Neither  cosmology,  nor  tel- 
eology, nor  the  moral  argument  is  adequate  as  a 
ground  of  belief  in  God.  Polytheism  appears  to  him 
not  a  stage  in  the  progressive  apprehension  of  the 
divine;  **  the  gods  of  the  polyt heists  are  no  better 
than  the  elves  and  fairies  of  our  ancestors."  Con- 
cerning miracles  conc<?ivetl  of  as  "  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  .  .  ,  by  a  particular  volition  of  the 
Deity,''  he  argues  that  no  amount  of  testimony 
would  render  them  credible,  *'  There  is  not  to  be 
found,  in  all  history,  any  miracle  attested  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  of  such  unquaiified  good- 
ness, education,  and  learning,  as  to  secure  us  against 
all  delusion  in  themselves;  of  such  undoubted 
integrity  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of 
any  design  to  deceive  others;  of  such  credit  and 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  lose  in  case  of  their  being  detected  in  any 
falaehood;  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  facts, 
performed  in  such  a  public  manner,  and  so  cele* 
bra  ted  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  detection 
unavoidable;  all  w^hich  circumstances  are  requisite 
to  give  us  a  full  assurance  of  the  testimony  of  men." 
This  ar^ment  of  Hume  has  force  against  the  scho- 
lastic idea  of  miraclcSj  but  not  against  the  view  of 
Augustine.  As  a  psychologist  Hume  was  unsur* 
passed  by  any  who  preceded  him.  He  was  a  phi- 
losopher, but  not  a  theologian,  and  his  fame  justly 


rests  not  as  earlier  on  his  biatoncal  or  political 
writings,  but  on  his  inquiry  into  the  nature,  the 
source,  and  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge. 
His  skepticism  is  not  thoroughgoing,  but  only 
relates  to  speculative  metaphysics.  Starting  with 
esq^erience,  he  allows  no  deviation  from  this  aa  pro- 
viding the  content  of  intelligence.  His  signigcance 
for  religion  and  theology  Ues  not  so  much  in  hk 
direct  dtseussion  of  these  subjecta  as  in  the  view  of 
nmn  and  the  world  involved  in  his  philosophy.  It 
would  have  been  glory  enough  for  him  had  he  done 
nothing  else  than  waken  Kant  from  his  *'  dogmatic 
slumbers.*'     See  Deism.  C.  A.  Beckwits. 

BtBuooRAPRT:   A  rich  bibliogrmphy  u  m  Baldwin,  tHOim- 
ary,  iii,  1,  pp.  271-276.     Soutum  for  ft  life  »re  bi»  imto- 
biogr&phy,  prefixed  to  editt<in«  of  ibq  ffiMtm-a  &iKi  oftts 
reprititad    sepftrfttely;     PrivaU   Corretpctndfna   ^  DmU 
Humi,  Edinbuffb,  1B20;    LcJ£cr«  of  David  Hume,  vL  T. 
Murray,   ib.   1S41;    L^Uert  from  Emiru^ni  Perwmt  ...  to 
Dmvid  Hume.  ed.  J.  H.  Burton,  ib.  1S49;  uid  L^ta-tqf  Dttrii 
Hume  to  WiUvim  Strt^vin,  ed.  G.  B.  Hill.  Oxford,  im. 
The  BtaDd&rd  Life  u  J.  Hill  Burt«iii,  Lifm  and  CufrmpaM 
*tM5e  of  David  Hume,  2  vol*..  Edinburfb.  lS4fi.  Coamk 
fftrthAr:  Tbe  IntrDducitlcin  prefixed  by  T.  H.  Gfeen  to  ^ 
ed.  af  Hume'i  Philotej^iail  W^ke^  Loadoii,  lESS;   W. 
Koicbt,   fu   Phihtophical   CUzMHfM  for   £nali*h  Begirt, 
Edinburgh.  IEM\    T.  H.  Huxley,  In  EnQlLsh  Mtn  4  ij^ 
tert.  London.  1887;    idem,  ColkcUd  E%»au*.  vol  vi,  Niw 
York.  iSOi;   H.  CiiJd«rwDad,  in  F<imouv  Sa^te  Sene»*  Efii- 
burghp  ISOS;    DNB,  nviil  2l6~22S.     For  dLwuakuB  rf 
bJD  philoBopby  coniult:    G.  Compa^t^,  La  Pkiiottnpkfi  di 
David  Hum^,  Parb,  1873;   J.  McCoih.  Sci>Ui*k  Phiim^^ 
pp.  113-161.  New  York,  1875;   G.  von  GUyeki.  Dit  Sm 
David  MumeM,  Brenlftu.  187S:    L.  Stephen,  HitL  ^  Sm- 
tith  Thouffkt  in  18ih  Cenluf-f/,  pp.  43  aqq.  et  puiuii,  Npv 
York,  1881 ;   J.  Oir.  David  Hume  and  hie  Influma  h  FM- 
iamphjf  and   Thgologv.  Ediabuigh.  [1903;  »ad  the  worio 
on  the  hist,  of  philosophy  by  Erdmjuit}.  Uebcnrof,  anl 
WmdeEhand. 

HUME,  ROBERT  ALLEIf:  Cbngn^tionalift; 
b,  at  Bombay,  India,  Mar.  18,  1847.  He  t^mv^A 
his  education  at  Williston  Seminary,  at  Yate  Golkp 
(B.A.,  186S),  Yale  Dmnity  School  (186^71),  lod 
And  over  Theological  Seminary,  being  graduatid 
from  tlie  latter  in  1873.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Ih 
Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  at  New  Havfa 
Conn.  {1868-69),  aod  in  the  Edwards  Schod  at 
Stockbridge,  Maes,  (1871-72).  He  has  bwE  a 
mi^ionary  of  the  Marat  hi  Mission  of  the  AmeriiC&s 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  fiinw 
1874,  and  principal  of  Ahmednagar  Theobpal 
Seminary  since  1878,  During  the  year  190tH}l  b* 
was  chairman  of  the  Chri^ian  Hemld  Indian  Famiw 
Relief  Committer,  and  in  1900-02  was  secretaiy  ^ 
the  Americo-Indian  Famine  ReUef  Cnmmiit^' 
rewiiving  the  Kaber-i-Hind  gold  medal  ia  1901  tn 
recognition  of  his  services.  In  theological  poafiwi 
he  is  conservatively  hberal.  He  has  written  Mi^ 
:¥wm/rom  the  Modem  View  (New  York,  1905).  s^ 
has  edited  the  Marathi  weekly  Dntfanodsjfa  i^ 
Bombay  for  several  years. 

HUHERALE.     Sec   Vestmbnts  and  LfSittJ^i. 

E  CCLE8 1 ABT IC  AL. 

ffOMILIATI,  hiQ"mil'i-a'ti;  A  religious  onkr.  ^ 
called  "  Baret tines  of  Penitence/'  from  their  ^^ 
covering  (I tal  barfUino),  which  traced  its  orip^/* 
the  period  of  Emperor  Henry  I  Land  Pope  BeB»lirf 
VIIL  (d,  1024).  The  real  founder,  howevfr,  ^ 
probably  Johannes  Old  rat  us,  a  noble  of  U\l>^  t^" 
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about  1159),  who  is  said  to  have  established  the  first 
house  of  the  Humiliati  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  at  Rondenario,  near  Como.  The 
first  actual  Humiliate  monastery  was  probably  the 
house  established  about  1178  near  Milan,  where 
male  and  female  penitents  lived  and  worked  to- 
gether. They  were  laymen,  and  many  who  were 
closely  affiliated  with  them  still  maintained  the 
family  life.  Refusing  at  the  command  of  Alexander 
III.  to  refrain  from  holding  conventicles  and 
preaching  in  public,  many  of  them  were  excom- 
municato in  1179  and  developed  into  the  Lombard 
division  of  the  Waldenses,  while  the  remainder  were 
faithful  to  the  Church  and  became  the  Ordo  Humi- 
liatorum.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Humiliati  formed  three  divisions,  the  first 
of  which,  the  original  lay  community,  lived  in  their 
own  houses,  married,  and  engaged  in  manual  labor, 
although  they  observed  certain  ascetic  and  religious 
principles,  abstaining  from  oaths  and  receiving 
spiritual  instruction  on  Sunday  from  one  of  their 
number  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop  of 
their  diocese.  The  second  division  was  the  Hu- 
miliate monks  and  nuns,  who  led  a  celibate 
cloister  life,  and  the  third  was  the  Humiliate 
canons,  both  these  classes  differing  from  the 
lay  brethren  only  in  their  monastic  and  priestly 
cluiracter. 

All  three  classes  were  confirmed  by  Innocent  III. 
(d.  1216).  Although  theoretically  the  lowest,  the 
lay  Humiliati  were  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
influential,  and  they  were  later  regarded  as  ter- 
tiaries  of  the  order.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
corruption  of  the  Humiliati  led  Pius  V.  to  at- 
tempt their  reform,  but  in  1569  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  pope,  and  in  1571  the  order  was  suppressed, 
a  portion  of  its  monasteries  being  given  to  the 
Bamabites. 

The  Humiliate  nuns  (also  called  Blassonite  Nuns 
after  their  supposed  first  head,  Clara  Blassoni,  of 
Milan,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century;  and  likewise  termed  Observantine 
Hospitaller  Nuns)  were  exempted  from  the  papal 
condenmation  and  still  exist,  having  five  convents 
in  Italy,  all  independent  of  each  other.  Their  habit 
is  white,  with  a  black  veil  in  Rome  and  Vercelli, 
and  that  of  the  lay  sisters  is  gray. 

(O.  ZOCKLBRf.) 
Biblzooraprt:  Viia  S.  Johannit  de  Meda,  A8B,  Sept.,  vii. 
343-360;  H.  Tirabosehi,  Vetera  Humiliatorum  monument 
la,  3  vols.,  Milan,  1766-60;  Helyot,  Ordree  monaatiQuee, 
TL  162  sqq.,  K.  M  Oiler,  Die  Atif&nge  dee  MinorUenordene, 
pp.  162-167,  Freiburg,  1885;  Heimbuoher,  Orden  und 
Kongregationen,  L  262-263. 

HUMILIATION  OF  CHRIST.  See  Christology; 
EsNOsis;   Jesus  Christ,  Twofold  State  of. 

HUMILITY:  A  virtue  opposed  to  pride  and  ar- 
rogance, best  defined,  according  to  St.  Augustine, 
by  Matt.  xi.  29.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
the  model  of  mankind  is  humility  in  Jesus,  who 
brought  it  to  the  world  as  a  new  virtue,  whereas 
humility  in  the  sense  of  mere  self-abasement  did 
not  first  appear  in  Christ,  but  forms  a  part  both  of 
all  genuine  religion  and  also  of  mysticism.    Accord- 


ing to  St.  Augustine,  humilitaa  implies  the  complete 
bowing  of  the  sinner  and  the  creature  before  God. 
Religiously  speaking,  this  can  only  be 
Augustine's  a  work  of  God  in  man,  for  inasmuch  as 
Definitbn.  it  is  dependent  on  God,  it  can  become 
intelligible   to  man   only   when   God 
reveals  it.    Yet  even  in  St.  Augustine  humility  is 
construed  not  alone  as  contemplation  of  God,  but 
also  as  study  of  self.    This  is,  however,  a  fictitious 
himiility,  and  not  the  attitude  of  the  **  lowly  in 
heart,"  of  whom  Jesus  speaks.    Nevertheless,  this 
very  definition  of  humility  as  self-abasement  pro- 
duced through  self-knowledge,  taught  both  by  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Bernard,  has  become  the  prev- 
alent view,  despite  its  divergence  from  the  words 
of  Christ. 

The  New  Testament  clearly  shows  that  Jesus 
gave  his  disciples  an  entirely  new  teaching  regard- 
ing humility.  The  phrase  "  lowly  in 
Teaching  heart  '*  does  not  designate  merely  the 
of  the  pious,  for  in  the  few  passages  in  the 
New  New  Testament  in  which  humility  is 
Testament  mentioned  stress  is  laid  upon  abase- 
ment. Little  that  is  definite,  however, 
can  be  gained  from  this  imtil  it  is  determined  how 
far  Jesus  voluntarily  abased  himself.  It  is  clear, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Jesus  did  not  practise  intro- 
spection, which  would  have  been  far  different  from 
the  simple  consciousness  of  his  divine  mission.  His 
life  was  the  recognition  and  the  performance  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  he  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart 
is  above  conscious  self-examination.  Only  when  it 
becomes  difficult  for  him  to  perform  the  divine  will 
does  the  thought  arise  that  the  spirit  is  willing  but 
the  flesh  is  weak.  In  the  second  pkce,  the  humility 
which  the  disciples  learned  from  Jesus  was  a  joyous 
devotion  to  humility,  but  such  a  feeling  coiild  not 
result  from  horror  at  one's  own  sin.  The  joyous 
desire  of  humility,  in  the  third  pkce,  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  self- 
knowledge.  Despite  the  current  definition  of  humil- 
ity as  the  consciousness  of  falling  short  of  the  per- 
fection of  God,  as  well  as  of  absolute  dependence 
on  divine  grace  and  might,  this  does  not  imply  the 
"  lowly  in  heart."  This  connotes  a  task  of  the  will 
which  is  solved  in  the  following  of  Jesus,  but  the 
mental  attitude  produced  by  the  self-knowledge 
resulting  from  the  revelation  of  God  can  not  be 
feigned. 

If  the  impulse  toward  humility,  of  which  Jesus  was 
conscious  and  which  he  wished  his  disciples  to  learn 
from  him,  is  not  the  joyous  submission 
Humility    to  the  conmiand  of  God,  it  can  imply 
Defined  as  only  that  Jesus  desired  them  to  have 
Service,     the  same  wish  to  serve  God  as  he  him- 
self  possessed.     This   is   a   hiunility 
springing  from   the  heart,   by  which  man  seeks 
nothing  for  himself,  but  only  to  be  a  means  to 
something  higher.    Such  humility  characterized  the 
activity  of  Jesus  and  formed  the  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  his  life.    An  imitation  in  this  sense  is  by 
no  means  impossible,  and  such  humility  is  declared 
by  Christ  to  be  the  measure  of  greatness  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.    While  it  is  true  that  the  man 
of  humility  is  not  inclined  to  think  highly  of  himself, 
this  is  not  because  he  consciously  endeavors  to 
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despise  himself,  but  because  in  his  service  and  his 
devotion  he  forgets  self.  Here,  however,  as  in  cer- 
tain other  cases,  the  result  is  regarded  as  the  cause 
and  is  made  a  task  which  can  and  should  be  solved 
directly.  Yet  this  very  preoccupation  with  self 
gives  the  ego  an  importance  which  is  fatal  to  real 
humility,  and  involves  the  danger  of  Phariseeism. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  humility  be  construed  in  the 
light  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  this  peril  disappears, 
and  the  full  possibility  of  the  true  fulfilment  of  the 
conmiand  in  Phil.  ii.  3  becomes  evident. 

The  humility  taught  by  Jesus  is  apparent  every- 
where in  Christian  life.    He  bade  his  disciples  learn 
of  him  hearty  willingness  to  serve,  but 
Possibility  he  alone  is  able  to  do  this  who  is  either 
of  abundant  and  joyous  in  himself,  or 

Realizing    has  one  near  him  whose  personality  can 
Humility,    raise  him  above  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing of  himself.    This  the  disciples  found 
in  Jesus,  and  hereby  they  were  enabled  to  perform 
the  impossibilities  which  he  required  of  them,  thus 
explaining  such  passages  as  Matt.  xix.  26  and  Luke 
xviii.  27.    In  his  need,  man  is  unable  to  conceive 
of  service  as  the  highest  incentive  to  action,  this 
motive  being  care  for  himself.    Jesus,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  this  attitude  with  the  requirement 
to  serve,  to  deny  one's  self,  and  to  lose  one's  life. 
The  difficulty  of  the  realization  of  this  ideal  is  ob- 
vious, yet  it  may  be  attained  by  one  who  is  over- 
whehned  by  the  personal  life  of  Christ,  since  he 
who  alone  is  worthy  to  rule  assmned  the  duty  of 
service  as  necessary  and  thus  inspires  obedience. 
In  like  manner,  the  basal  problem  of  history,  the 
unity  of  a  life  of  power  and  self-abnegation,  finds  its 
interpretation  in  the  personal,  historic  life  of  Jesus. 
The  humility  inspired  by  the  activity  of  the  personal 
Christ  is  the  beginning  of  faith,  for  the  new  life  of 
actual  faith  is  possessed  by  him  alone  who  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  deeds  of  Jesus  and  is  ready  from 
his  heart  to  live  for  others.        (W.  Herrmann.) 
Bibliography:    A.  Wuttke,  ChrUtian  Ethics,  i.  175,  ii.  298, 
New  York,  1876;    J.  Koatlin,  Chriatliche  Ethik,  pp.  285, 
549,  Berlin,  1899;    J.  Brett,  Humility,  London,  1905;    W. 
A.   Brown,   Christian   Theology  in  Outline,   p.   386,    New 
York,   1906;    K.  Thiemc,  Die  chriaUiche  Demut,  vol.   i., 
GieBMen,  1906;  the  lexicons  under  to»«ii'o?,  rairciyo^pocrvia}. 

HUMPHREY,  WILLIAM  GILSON:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Sudbury  (19  m.  w.  of  Ipswich), 
Suffolk,  Jan.  30,  1815;  d.  in  London  Jan.  10,  1886. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1837;  M.A.,  1840),  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college  in  1839,  retaining  this  position,  as  well 
as  those  of  steward  and  assistant  tutor,  until  1847, 
being  also  proctor  in  1845-46.  After  a  brief  trial 
of  the  law,  he  was  ordered  deacon  in  1842,  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  exam- 
ining chapliiin  to  the  bishop  of  Loudon  (1847-55), 
rector  of  Northolt,  Middlesex  (1852-55),  and  vicar 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fielda,  London,  from  1855  until 
his  death.  He  was  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1849-50, 
Boyle  lecturer  in  1857-58,  prebendary  of  Twyford 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  after  1852,  and  rural  dean 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  after  1855.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  New  Testament 
Company  of  the  Bible-Revision  Commission,  and 
for  thirty  years  was  a  treasurer  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.     Besides 


editing  Theophilus  of  Antioch's  Ad  AvietyevLm 
(Cambridge,  1852)  and  Theophylact's  "  Commentaiy 
on  Matthew  "  (1854),  he  wrote  A  Commeniary  tm 
Ads  (London,  1847);  The  Doctrine  cfa  Ftdure  SlaU 
(Hulsean  Lectiues  1850);  The  Early  Progreu  </ 
the  Gospel  (Hulsean  Lectures  1851);  An  Uitioried 
and  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (1853);  The  Miracles  (Boyle  Lectures 
1858);  The  Character  of  St  Paul  (Boyle  Lectures 
1859) ;  A  Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version  ef  the 
New  Testament  for  English  Readers  (1882);  and  the 
posthumous  Occasional  Sermons  (London  1887) 
and  The  Godly  Life  (sermons;  1889). 
Bibuoorapht:  DNB,  xzviii.  252-253. 

HUNDESHAGEN,  hQn''des-ha'gen,  KARL  BERll- 
HARD:  Theologian   of   the  Reformed   Church  of 
Germany;   b.  at  Friedewald  (33  m.  8.s.e.  of  CsskI) 
Jan.  10,  1810;  d.  at  Bonn  June  2,  1873.    Before  he 
had  reached  his  fifteenth  year  he  began  philological 
studies   at   the   University  of  Giessen,  but  sooo 
turned  to  theology,   devoting  himself  chiefly  to 
church  history.    Being  expelled  from  the  univera'ty 
for  connection  with  the  Burschenschaft,  he  went  to 
Halle  in  1829,  but  the  next  year  retiuiied  to  GieaBen 
and  established  himself  in  the  philosophical  faculty, 
lecturing  on  church  history  and  Christian  antiq- 
uities.    By  a  treatise  on  the  mystic  tlMolpgy  of 
Gerson  (1833)  he  became  licentiate  of  theology  and 
in  1834  followed  a  call  as  professor  to  the  newly 
established  University  of  Bern.     In  1836  he  wis 
received  info  the  clergy  of  Bern,  and  in  1841  he 
became  rector  of  the  university.    From  1847  to  1867 
he  was  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  and 
church  history  in  Heidelbei^,  and  from  1867  tiO 
his  death  he  was  professor  at  Bonn. 

A  work  which  caused  a  great  sensation  and  nude 
Hundeshagen's  name  famous  in  the  theological  world 
was  his  (anonymous)  Der  detUsche  Protestantitma, 
seine  Vergangenheit  und  seine  heutigen  Lebensfnge^ 
im  Zusammerihang  mit  der  gesammien  nationakn 
Entvdckelung,  beleuchtet  von  einem  dexdschen  Theo- 
logen  (Frankfort,  1846).  It  is  one  of  the  few  theo- 
logical works  of  the  nineteenth  century  whidi  in- 
fluenced the  general  movement  of  culture  beyond 
the  smaller  circle  of  professional  theologians.  He 
aimed  to  show  in  his  book  that  the  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  religious  and  national  hfe  in  Germany 
were  intimately  connected  with  each  other  and 
could  be  healed  only  in  their  mutual  relation.  He 
starts  from  the  idea  of  the  Reformation  as  the 
fundamental  factor  in  German  history,  and  shows 
it  to  be  in  its  innermost  essence  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and  not  of  knowledge.  In  the  course  of 
time  this  fundamental  factor  of  ethics  united  with 
an  intellectual  factor — the  principle  of  free  inves- 
tigation for  the  sake  of  conscience.  The  soundness 
of  the  intellectual  principle  is  conditioned  by  its 
synthesis  with  the  ethical.  The  history  of  German 
Protestantism  shows  how  the  neglect  of  the  ethical 
factor  and  the  one-sided  development  of  the  inteIle^ 
tual  principle  was  the  cause  of  the  old  orthodoxy,  then 
of  rationalism,  and  finally  of  the  so-called  highercnt- 
icism  in  our  modem  time,  and  that  always  in  con- 
nection with  a  condition  in  state  affairs,  whicn 
deprived  the  national  spirit  of  its  natural  roots  in  » 
powerful  principle  of  ethics  and  pressed  it  toward 
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a  one-sidedly  intellectual  life.  After  the  develop- 
ment of  these  fundamental  thoughts  Hundeshagen 
turns  toward  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  time, 
throwing  light  upon  Pietism,  ecclesiastical  science, 
the  theological  and  churchly  reaction,  the  question 
of  symbols  from  the  standpoint  of  theology  and 
church  polity,  the  Christian  State,  the  "  Friends 
of  Light,''  the  question  of  church  constitution,  the 
supposed  "  mission  of  the  German  Catholics,"  and 
finally  "  Protestantism  as  a  political  principle." 

Hundeshagen 's  principal  scientific  work  is  the 
presentation  of  his  positive,  though  liberal,  ideas 
on  church  polity  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Kirchenver- 
fassungsgeschichte  und  Kirchenpolitikt  insbeaondere 
des  ProteatantismtLS  (vol.  i.,  Wiesbaden,  1864;  no 
more  published).  It  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first  treats  "  the  religious  and  ethical  condition  of 
Christian  piety  according  to  their  mutual  relation 
and  their  respective  influence  upon  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  and  church  organization  of  older  Prot- 
estantism." The  second  part  treats  "  the  Reform- 
atory work  of  Ulrich  Zwingli,  or  the  theocracy  in 
Zurich,"  which  may  be  designated  as  the  most 
important  and  the  classic  presentation  of  the 
Zurich  Reformation.  Hundeshagen  finds  the  main 
fault  of  Zwingli's  Reformatory  efforts  in  his  theo- 
cratical  organization.  The  third  and  most  com- 
prehensive part  discusses  "  the  distinguishing 
religious  peculiarities  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Protestantism  and  their  reaction  upon  the  capacity 
of  both  for  church  organization."  Hundeshagen 
finds  little  talent  for  church  organization  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church  because  doctrinal  interests  are  con- 
founded with  those  of  a  churchly  and  religious 
nature.  (W.  BEYSCHLAGf.) 

Bebuoorapht:  A  selection  of  the  writings  of  Hundeshagen 
wms  published  by  T.  Christlieb  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
published  works,  Gotha,  1874;  Christlieb  also  issued  K. 
B.  Hundethagen^  Fine  Lebenttkizte,  Gotha,  1873.  Consult 
also:  Riehm,  in  TSK,  1874;  P.  Scha£F,  Germany,  iU  Uni- 
versiiiet.  Theology  and  Relioion^  pp.  399  sqq..  Philadelphia, 
1857. 

HimGARIAN  CONFESSIONS:  The  chief  supporter 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine  in  Hungary  was  Mdtyas 
Bir6  Ddvay  (q.v.),  who  in  his  first  efforts  followed 
the  lead  of  Luther,  but  after  1542  favored  the  Swiss 
tendency.  Owing  to  the  activity  of  Peter  Melius, 
Debreczin  became,  after  1558,  the  spiritual  center 
of  the  Reformed  movement,  to  which  almost  all 
Himgarian  Protestants  submitted,  while  Transyl- 
vania remained  Lutheran.  The  first  confession  of 
the  Reformed  was  occasioned  by  the  attempts  at  a 
Counterreformation  by  Bishop  Anton  Verantz  of 
Eriau,  who  was  imder  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  confession  appeared  in  1562  as  Confeaaio 
Catholica  .  .  .  exhibUa  aacratiasimo  et  Catholico 
Romanarum  Imperatori  Ferdinando  et  fiUo  aucB 
Majestatia  Regi  Maximiliano  .  .  .  ,  and  also  as 
CoT^e88io  ecclesicB  Ddtreciensia.  The  document  was 
not  well  digested  or  arranged,  and  was  unsymmet- 
rical.  This,  therefore,  led  to  a  still  closer  affiliation 
with  the  Swiss  theology.  A  synod  of  Tarczal  in  1562 
adopted,  with  slight  changes,  Beza's  Confessio 
CkrisUanm  fidei  under  the  title  Compendium  doc- 
triruB  Christiana^  quam  omnea  pastores  et  miniatri 
ecclesiarum  Dei  in  iota  Ungaria  et  Tranaaylvania, 
gum  ineorruptum  Jeau  Chriati  evangelium  amplexca 


sunif  docent  ac  profitentur.  This  document  was  sup- 
planted again  by  the  Confeaaio  Helvetica  posterior 
of  Bullinger,  although,  at  the  synod  of  Debreczin  in 
1567,  the  former  confessions  were  not  annulled. 
A  nimiiber  of  other  synods  set  up  new  orthodox 
articles  occasioned  by  the  antitrinitarian  contro- 
versies and  the  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Confeaaio  Czengerina  of  1570. 
The  modem  Ileformed  Church  in  Hungary  and 
Austria  accepts  only  the  Helvetic  Confession  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  (E.  F.  K.  MCller.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  K.  Mttller,  BdeentUni»9chriften  der  reformier^ 
ten  Kirdie,  Leipsic.  1903;  £.  Bdhl,  Confeaaio  Helvetica 
poaterior,  pp.  zv  sqq.,  Vienna,  1866;  P.  Bod,  Hiat.  Hun- 
oarorum  eccl.,  vol.  i.,  Leyden,  1888;  F.  Balogh,  in  Re- 
formed  Church  Review,  July,  1906. 
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I.Roman    and    Greek 
Catholic  Churches. 
Roman  CathoUcs  (S 1). 
Uniats  (S  2). 
Greek  Orientals  (|  3). 


II.  Protestant  Churches. 
Lutherans  (I  1). 
Reformed    Church 

(5  2). 
Other  Bodies  (S  3). 


The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in  southern  Europe, 
forms,  with  Austria,  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy (see  Austria).  The  lands  of  the  Hungarian 
crown,  comprising  Hungary  proper  (with  Transyl- 
vania), Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  the  district  of 
Fiume,  have  an  area  of  125,430  square  miles  and  a 
population  (1901)  of  19,254,559,  of  whom  8,742,301 
(45.4  per  cent)  speak  the  Magyar  language;  2,135, 181 
(11.1  per  cent)  the  German;  2,019,641  (10.6  per 
cent)  the  Slovak;  2,799,479  (14.6  per  cent)  the 
Rumanian;  429,447  (2.2  per  cent)  the  Ruthenian; 
1,678,669  (8.7  per  cent)  the  Croatian;  1,052,180 
(5.6  per  cent)  the  Servian;  and  397,761  (2.1  per 
cent)  other  languages.  At  the  census  of  1901  there 
were  9,919,913  (51.5  per  cent)  Roman  Catholics; 
1,854,143  (9.6  per  cent)  Greek  Uniate;  2,815,713 
(14.6  per  cent)  Greek  Orientals;  1,288,942  (6.7  per 
cent)  Lutherans;  2,441,142  (12.7  per  cent)  of  the 
Reformed  Church;  68,568  (0.4  per  cent)  Unita- 
rians; 851,378  (4.4  per  cent)  Jews;  and  14,760  (0.1 
per  cent)  of  other  sects  (Anglicans,  Baptists, 
Nazarites,  etc.).  By  law  20  of  the  year  1848  full 
equality  and  reciprocity  were  guaranteed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and 
Unitarian  chiutshes,  the  expenses  of  the  above 
churches  for  ecclesiastical  and  school  purposes  to 
be  borne  by  the  State,  but  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  this  promise  still  lies  in  the  future.  Law  42  of 
the  year  1896  added  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the 
Baptists  were  recognized  by  the  ministerial  order  of 
Nov.  2,  1905. 

I.  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  Churches:    The 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary  was  founded 

by  King  Stephen  I.,  who  was  crowned 

z.  Roman   with  the    apostolic    crown    given   by 

Catholics.  Sylvester  II.,  in  the  year  1001.  Since 
his  time  the  kings  of  Hungary  have 
exerted  apostolic  rights,  and  since  1404  they  have 
had  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  their  sanction 
to  the  papal  bulls  (in  abeyance  from  1855  to  1870). 
The  head  of  the  Church  in  Hungary  is  the  archbishop 
of  Esztergom  (Gran),  who  has  been  the  primate  of 
the  kingdom  since  1279.  He  crowns  the  king  and 
administers  to  him  the  oath;  he  has  the  right  to 
summon  the  national  oynod.    Under  his  rale  aie 
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part  of  the  Greek  Uniat  churches.  The  organization 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary  is  as 
follows:  archbishopric  of  Esztei^om  (Gran;  founded 
1001),  with  the  suffragan  bishopric  of  Nyitra,  Gydr, 
Veszpr^m,  P^cs,  Vdcz  (all  five  founded  1001) 
Beszterczebdnya,  Sz^kesfeh^rvdr,  and  Szombathely 
(all  three  founded  1777);  archbishopric  of  Kalocsa 
(founded  1001,  raised  to  archbishopric  1135),  with 
the  suffragan  bishopric  of  Magyarcsan^  (see  at 
Temesvdr;  founded  1001),  Nagyvar^  (founded 
1095),  and  Transylvania  (see  at  Gyulafeh^rvdr; 
founded  1001);  archbishopric  of  Eger  (Erlau; 
founded  1001,  raised  to  archbishopric  1804),  with  the 
suffragan  bishoprics  of  Rozsny6  (founded  1776), 
Szepes  (founded  1776),  Szatmdr  (founded  1804),  and 
Kassa  (founded  1804);  archbishopric  of  Zigr&b 
(Agram;  founded  1093,  raised  to  archbishopric 
1853),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Zengg 
(formed  by  uniting  Corbav  and  Modrus  1833)  and 
Diakovdr  (formed  by  uniting  Szer^m  [founded  1230] 
and  the  Bosnian  diocese  1773);  and  the  arch-abbey 
of  St.  Martin  (founded  1001).  There  are  112  arch- 
deacons, 405  deacons,  and  3,804  priests,  not  in- 
cluding the  arch-abbey,  which  has  one  deacon  and 
15  priests.  There  are  27  cathedral  chapters  with 
424  canons  (152  honorary),  180  abbots  (150  honor- 
ary), and  146  provosts  (109  honorary). 

Members  of  orders  can  be  admitted  to  the  coun- 
try, orders  can  be  founded  or  dissolved  only  with 
consent  of  the  king  or  by  decree  of  parliament. 
Joseph  II.  (1780-90)  dissolved  134  monasteries, 
with  1,544  monks  and  six  convents  with  191  nuns. 
The  present  number  of  monasteries  is  227,  with 
2,196  monks,  and  365  convents  with  5,420  nuns. 
Every  archbishopric  and  bishopric,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three,  has  its  theological  seminary;  there 
were  in  1909  for  the  seculars  18,  and  for  the  monastics 
13,  also  a  central  institute  in  the  University  at  Buda- 
pest. The  language  of  instruction  is  Latin.  Since 
1868  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  tried  to 
create  a  movement  against  the  influence  of  the 
State  in  church  affairs  and  for  the  acquirement  of 
real  autonomy  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
so  far  without  success.  Only  in  Transylvania  does 
the  Church  possess  a  kind  of  self-government,  where 
under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop,  68  clerical  and 
136  lay  representatives  yearly  deliberate  on  financial 
and  educational  matters.  In  the  department  of 
church  life  and  domestic  missions  are  active  several 
organizations,  notably  the  St.  Stephen's  Union. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Esz- 

tergom,  George  Lippay,  400  clergy  of  the  Greek 

Church  from  the  midst  of  the  Ruthen- 

2.  Uniats.  ian  people  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Munkdcs  joined  themselves  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  consecrated  their  first 
bishop  in  1655.  Count  I^opold  Kolonics,  also  an 
archbishop  of  Esztcrgom,  with  the  help  of  the 
Jesuits,  induced  more  than  100,000  Greek  Catholics 
of  the  Rumanian  population  of  Transylvania  to 
enter  the  union,  and  at  the  synod  of  Gyulufeh^rvdr 
the  bishop  Theophilus  and  twelve  Greek  deacons 
subscribed  to  the  union  which  was  supported  by 
King  Leopold  I.  (1697),  and  the  bishopric  of  Fogaras 
was  founded  for  the  united  church.  Fogaras  was 
raised  by  Franz  Joseph  I.  in  the  year  1850  to  an 


archbishopric  by  the  name  of  Gyulafeh^rvAr,  with 
the  see  at  BaUzsfalva.  It  has  six  suffragan  bishop- 
rics: Lugos  (1850),  Szamosujvir  (1850),  GraaB- 
wardein  (Nagyv^rad;  1777),  MunkkcB  (restored, 
1771),  Eperjes  (1816),  and  KdrOs  (formed  from 
former  Szvidnicz,  1751).  There  are  seven  cathedral 
chapters  with  45  canons,  59  archdeacons,  155  deans, 
1,361  priests,  731  chaplains,  9  monasteries,  44 
monks,  5  seminaries,  228  students,  and  34  professors. 
The  legal  status  of  the  Greek  Orientals  was  fixed 
by  law  27  of  1791,  when  they  were  given  a  share  in 

the  privil^;es  already  granted  to  the 
3.  Greek  Roman  Catholics.  Their  bishops  were 
Orientals,   given  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  and 

lands  were  also  granted  to  them.   The 
Church  is  divided  by  nationality  and  speech,  cod- 
sequently  since  1861  they  have  had  two  metro- 
politan dioceses.    They  have  two  archbishops,  eifjtA 
bishops,  92  archdeacons,  2,311  parishes,  283  cbap- 
lains,  2,906  priests,  four  seminaries,  and  28  reUgiooB 
houses  with  158  monks.   In  order  to  escape  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Turks,  38,000  Servians,  with  their 
patriarch,  fled  to  the  Hapsbui^g  dominions  and  were 
granted  ecclesiastical  privileges  by  Leopold  I.  (1691). 
The  head  of  the  church  is  the  patriarch  of  Eark>- 
witz,  and  the  governing  body  is  the  Servian  NatioDsI 
Church  congress,  consisting  of  25  clerical  and  50 
lay  members,  elected  for  three  years.    Besides  the 
patriarchate   there   are   the   following   bishoprioB: 
Bdcs,  Of  en  (Buda),  Temesvar,  Versecz  (all  founded 
1690),  Karlstadt  and  Pakracz.     The  Roumanian 
Church  (independent  since  1865)  is  governed  by  the 
national  church  congress  of  30  clerical  and  60  kj 
members,  elected  for  three  jrears.   The  archbishopric 
of  Hermanstadt  (foundeii  by  Joseph  II.,  17S(^00; 
raised  to  archbishopric,  1864)  has  two  sufifragio 
bishoprics,  Arad  (founded  by  Leopold  I.,  1657-1705) 
and  Karansebes  (1865). 

n.  Protestant  Churches:  The  Evangelical  Chuidi 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  divided  into  two 

bodies,  of  separate  origin  historically, 
I.  Lu-  and  each  with  an  independent  constilu- 
therans.     tion  of  its  own;    the  church  of  the 

Hungarians,  and  that  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Saxons.  The  Hungarian  Lutheran  Church 
dates  from  the  Reformation.  It  is  divided  into  four 
ecclesiastical  districts,  each  with  a  superintendent 
and  an  inspector.  Since  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa 
(1774)  there  has  been  a  general  meeting  of  90-100 
members  chosen  from  all  the  districts.  The  four 
districts  (each  governed  by  a  bishop)  are  as  follows: 
the  Bdnya  (see  at  Budapest);  the  Cis-Danubian 
(see  at  Balassagyarmat) ;  the  Trans-Danubian  (scf 
at  Pdpa) ;  and  the  district  of  the  Theiss  (see  at 
Miskolcz).  The  church  has  39  synods,  661  congre- 
gations, with  665  ministers  and  169  chaplains,  and 
1,085,603  communicants.  There  are  three  theo- 
logical academies,  with  16  professors  and  138  stud- 
ents. The  communicants  are  Magyars,  Germans, 
and  Slovaks.  The  church  of  Transylvania  also 
dates  from  the  Reformation.  It  consists  of  one 
district  with  its  see  at  Hermanstadt  (Nagysieben). 
It  has  10  synods,  247  congregations,  and  220,362 
communicants,  all  Saxon,  with  German  as  their 
mother  tongue.  They  were  called  into  the  country 
in  1142,  were  granted  many  privileges,  and  ha« 
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kept  intact  their  nationality  until  the  present  day. 
The  church  was  granted  religious  freedom  in  1557, 
and  became  independent  under  the  rule  of  the  prince 
of  Transylvania,  and  kept  its  autonomy  when  Tran- 
sylvania was  united  with  Hungary  in  1848.  It  has 
one  theological  academy. 

At  first  the  teachings  of  Luther  spread  among  the 
Magyar,  the  German  and  the  Slavonic  population 
of  Hungary;  but  with  the  appearance 
2.  Reformed  of  Calvinism  almost  all  the  Magyars 
Church,  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  the  Reformed  confession,  and  this 
division  of  Protestantism  was  carried  out  from  1561 
to  1591 ;  it  was  fully  completed  by  synods  summoned 
for  that  purpose  (in  Transylvania  in  1564,  in  the 
region  of  the  Tizra  in  1567).  Since  1841  proposals 
have  been  made  for  imion,  but  with  almost  no 
results.  The  constitution  and  oiganization  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  settled  by  the  synods  of 
1623  and  1646.  The  details  of  the  organization  have 
been  arranged  lately  by  three  general  synods  (1881; 
1891-92;  1904-07).  The  church  is  divided  into 
five  districts  (each  under  the  rule  of  a  bishop) :  the 
Cis-Danubian  (formed  1544;  see  at  Kunszent- 
miklos);  the  Tran»-Danubian  (formed  1591;  see 
at  Komarom  [Komom]);  the  Cis-Tibiscan  (formed 
1572;  see  at  Miskolcz);  the  Trans-Tibiscan 
(fonned  1559;  see  at  Debreczen);  and  the  Transyl- 
vanian  (formed  1564;  see  at  Kolozsvdr  [Klausen- 
bui^).  The  church  numbers  57  consistories,  2,030 
congregations  with  1,981  pastors  and  188  associate 
pastors,  and  2,452,773  communicants.  There  are 
five  theological  aoulemies.  The  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Churches  have  shown  great  sympathy  for 
the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Chiu^hes  holding  the 
Presbyterian  System,  which  they  finally  joined  in 
1905.  Both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Church 
maint^iin  various  domestic  missions. 

Most  of  the  Unitarians  are  in  Transylvania.   They 
date  from  1566  (religious  freedom  guaranteed  in 
1568;  full  equality  with  other  churches 
3.  Other     in  Hungary  granted  in  1848).    They 
Bodies,     have  a  bishop,  whose  seat  ia  at  Kolozs- 
v^,  nine  deans,  and  113  congregations 
with  109  pastors  and  a  theological  academy.    The 
church  has  been  lai^ely  supported  by  the  English 
and    American   Unitarians.     The   Unitarians   are 
mostly  Magyars.    Since  the  Revolution  of  1848  a 
new  sect  has  arisen  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes, 
the    Nazarites   or   "followers   of  Christ."     Their 
reli^on  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  that  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Mennonites. 
1*be  Baptists  first  appeared  in  Hungary  in  1874; 
^heir  first  church  was  in  Budapest.     They  were 
recognized  by  the  State  in  1905.    [This  recognition 
involved  some  measure  of  State  aid,  which  some 
"^vere  imwilling  to  accept,  and  controversy  and  a 
Schism  arose.    A  mission  from  the  English  branch 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  in  1907  succeeded  in 
Siettling  some  of  the  difficulties.    The  Baptists  now 
mimber  about  16,000.  a.  h.  n.] 

In  Hungary  in  1904  there  were  3,415,587  children 
of  school  age,  of  whom  2,657,263  were  actually  at- 
•t^^nding  school.  There  were  17,866  schools,  of  which 
1,021  were  State  schools,  2,804  communal,  375  pri- 
ikte,  and  12,766  church  (5,280  Roman  Catholic, 


1,991  Greek  Catholic,  1,756  Greek  Oriental,  1,362 
Lutheran,  1,863  Reformed,  36  Unitarian,  and  478 
Jewish).  There  were  31,678  teachers.  There  were 
89  normal  schools  with  10,362  students.  There  were 
199  high  schools  in  1904,  of  which  63  were  State 
schools,  11  communal,  4  private,  and  121  church. 
There  were  3,953  professors  and  6,304  scholars. 
There  are  three  universities:  at  Budapest,  with 
328 'professors  and  6,586  students;  at  Kolozsv^r 
(Klausenburg),  with  110  professors  and  1,925  stud- 
ents; and  at  Zdgrdb  (Agram),  with  83  professors 
and  1,055  students.  (K.  Rtvtsz.) 

Bibuooraprt:  Most  of  the  literature  is  in  Magyar,  cf. 
Hauok-Hersog,  RE,  xx.  235.  Consult  further:  E.  Horn, 
Organiaaiion  nliifietiae  de  la  Hongrie,  Paris,  1006;  P.  Bod, 
Hitt.  Hungarorum  eecL,  ed.  L.  W.  E.  Rauwenho£F  and  C. 
Sialay.  3  vols.,  Leyden,  1888-00;  V.  Krasinski,  Religunu 
Hiat.  of  ihs  Slavonic  Naiunu,  London,  1851;  E.  L.  God- 
kin,  Hiat.  of  Hungary  and  IA«  Magyara,  ib.  1853;  Hitt.  of 
iha  ProUatant  Chvrch  in  Hungary  to  1850,  ib.  1854;  V. 
Franknoi,  Papat  Innoeena  XI.  und  Ungama  Befreiung  von 
der  Tikrkenherraehafi,  Feriburg,  1002;  G.  Bart6k,  A  re- 
formdtua  ogyhAaak  preabyteridlia  aaerveaete,  Kolossvart. 
1004;  A.  Kiss,  T&r6k  Pdl  iUU,  Budapest,  1004;  J.  Sohi«dl, 
*'  History  of  the  Pressburg  Evangelical  Church  Commu- 
nity "  (in  Hungarian),  Presburg,  1006;  M.  Zsilinssky. 
A  magyar  proUaiana  agyhaa  t&rUn^,  Budapest,  1007; 
W.  B.  Bovill,  Hungary  and  iha  Hungariana,  London,  1008; 
Proteatdna  K4pea  Napidr  (annual  Protestant  calendar). 

HUNNIUS,  hOn^ni-us,  AEGIDIUS:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Winnenden  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Dec.  21,  1550;  d.  at  Wittenberg  Apr.  4,  1603.  He 
went  rapidly  through  the  preparatory  schools  of 
WQrttembeig,  and  studied  from  1565  to  1574  at 
Tubingen.  In  1576  Jacob  Heerbrand  recommended 
him  as  professor  to  the  University  of  Marbui^,  where 
Hunnius  exerted  himself  to  do  away  with  all  com- 
promises and  restore  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  He 
gained  many  adherents,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  split  in  the  State  Church  of  Hesse  which  finally 
led  to  the  separation  of  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse. 
The  cardinal  point  of  all  controversies  was  the  doc- 
trine of  ubiquity  which  Hunnius  maintained  in  his 
writing  De  persona  .Christi.  Bartholom&us  Meier, 
one  of  Landgrave  William's  theologians,  replied, 
but  could  not  prevail  against  Hunnius'  learned 
eloquence.  In  1592  Hunnius  removed  to  Witten- 
bei^.  In  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  Calvinism  had 
made  great  headway  under  the  elector  Christian, 
but  his  successor,  Duke  Frederick  William,  desired 
to  introduce  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose called  the  Swabian  theologians,  among  them 
Hunnius,  to  Wittenbei^.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  he  was  made  member  of  a  committee  on 
visitation,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
the  country  from  Calvinism.  For  the  same  purpose 
he  was  called  into  other  German  territories,  as,  for 
instance,  into  Silesia  by  Duke  Frederic  of  Liegnitz. 
Hunnius  was  the  most  able  representative  of  the 
Swabian  theology  of  Brenz,  and  consequently  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  majesty  and  omnipresence 
of  Christ  as  man.  But  he  advanced  the  Lutheran 
cause  also  in  reference  to  other  doctrines,  and  his 
influence  is  traceable  in  the  development  of  Lutheran 
dogmatics  after  his  time.  The  later  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  \a  based 
upon  Hunnius'  Tradatus  de  maiestaUy  fide,  atUar^ 
UcUe  et  ceriiludine  aacra  scripturcB.  In  the  same  way 
he  established  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
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predestiDBlbti  by  folbwitig  J.  Damasoenui  in  hm 
distinct  ton  between  voturUm  anlecedenA  and  con- 
Bisquens,  and  eoQBidering  faith  as  the  instrumental 
catiAe  of  election. 

The  literary  activity  of  Hunnius  was  mainly 
polemical.  His  most  important  works  are  De 
pertona  ChriMti  (1585),  which  h  an  enlargement  of 
an  earlier  treatise  entitled  Bekennlnis  von  iter  Person 
ChrisH  (1577) ;  Tractofua  de  mai&^ie,  fide,  atiumtaU 
et  ceriUudiTie  coerce  scripiiirm  (1588)?  Calvinus  iu- 
dauanMt  sive  Judaicm  gh9»<B  ei  carrupldw  in  ex- 
plicandu  te^iimoniU  SeHpturm  Sacr^  de  intUme,  etc, 
(1593);  Anti-Parens  (IBM);  and  Anli^Farens  alter 
(1599).  He  wrote  also  namerotis  dogmatic  mono- 
graphs and  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John^  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  first  Epistle 
of  John.  He  composed  several  Biblical  dramas  in 
Latin,  among  them  Joaepkus,  comctdm  mcra,  which 
was  presented  at  Strasburg  in  1597.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  Latin  writings  was  edited  by  his  son- 
in-law,  H.  Garthius  (5  vols.t  Wittenberg,  1G07-09). 

(JOHAKNES  KUNZB,) 
BiBLioaRAPHT:  M.  Ailam,  Vitm  iheahtHfrum  .  .  .  Gwnrmn>' 
arum,  pp.  344-347.  Heidelberff,  1706,  cf,  J»  G,  Neumann 
De  I'ito  ^eff.  Hunnii  eremplum,  Wittenbergp  1704;  L.  W. 
FiMhIin.  Mttmtria  tht&loevrum  ViUnher&erutiuin,  i,,  pp. 
iviil.  51 -^"J.  253-275.  Leipaic,  1710;  F.  W.  Strieder,  Heau 
9du  Getektlengoi^iehie,  vi.  243-277<  8  vol*..  Csaael.  17SO- 
17SS;  K.  A.  Crednen  PhUippa  dtt  Grottrnmiffen  hettUdw 
Kirchenreftfrmaiionsafdnune.  pp.  (rcxxxv.-ccxliii.t  Gieaeeo, 
1852;  A.  Scbweiier.  Die  prait^laniiinrK^n  CtntraUioffmen, 
i.  520  saq,,  M)S  mm,,  Zuficli,  1854;  G.  Kr»Qk,  G^mcMdUe 
do-  pr&tettaniiiiehcn  Tht^logie,  L  24a-24fi^  Leipaic,  iSfiS* 

HUHNIDS,  NICOLAUS:  Lutheran  theologian;  b. 
at  Marburg  July  11,  1585,  third  son  of  iEgidius 
Hunnins  (q.v;);  d,  at  LQbeck  Apr.  12,  1043.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  studied  philology,  philosophy,  and 
theology.  In  1609  he  joined  the  philoaophical 
faculty  and  lectured  in  philosophy  and  theology* 
He  followed  the  same  theological  direction  as  his 
father,  inherited  his  temper  and  talent  as  a  polemist^ 
and  waf,  like  him,  possessetl  of  great  learning.  In 
virtue  of  hifi  ability  Elector  John  George  I.  of  Sax- 
ony appointed  him,  in  1612,  superintendent  of 
Eilenburg,  where  he  won  the  respect  of  hLj  superiors 
and  the  afleetion  of  bin  congregation.  In  1617 
Ilunnius  was  called  to  succeed  Leon  ha  dJ  Hutter, 
at  AVittenberg,  as  professor  of  theology.  In  1623 
he  was  appiJintetl  pi-istor  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at 
LtMieckj  the  foU owing  year  ho  became  sviperin- 
tendent.  For  the  suppression  of  the  enthusissti 
who  pervaded  the  rogbn,  Hunnius  reunited  the 
dioceses  of  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Liineberg  {Min- 
wirium  tripohtanum} ,  and  at  a  convention  held 
in  1633  at  Mai  In  measures  were  proposed  and 
adoptetl  for  the  same  purpose.  For  the  suppression 
of  the  adherents  of  Calvinism  Hunnius  frustrated  the 
efforts  of  John  Durie  (q.v.).  who  tried  to  estabh-^h 
harmony  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed* 
To  check  the  proselytizing  temlencies  of  the  Roman 
Catholics^  he  tn^cn  invoked  the  aid  of  the  secular 
powers.  .\t  the  same  time  he  made  earnest  eflforta 
to  elevate  the  religious  and  eeclasiastical  life.  It 
was,  however,  chiefly  hif*  polemical  liteniry  activity 
tluit  made  him  knouTi  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  wrote  again ?it  the  Roman  Church  MinUterii 
Lutheram  dwitU  adeoque  legiiind  dertMinJslrtUw  (Wit- 


tenberg, 1614)   and    Cajnstrufn   Hunnio 
etc.  (1617);  against  the  SociniaiiSr  whom  be  ooikdd- 
ered  as  Photiniane,  Examen  errorum  PhoiiniaTiamm, 
1620)  i  and  against  the  enlhusiastB,  Chrisiiiehs  Be- 
iracMung    (1622),    Nedder    SatJisiaches    Hand&aek 
(LObeck,  1633),  AuM/ilJirUdier  Berichl  von  dtr  neuM 
PropheUn  Religum,  Lehr  and  Glai^^i,  He.  (Ltlbeckt 
1634;  2d  ed.  by  J,  H.  Feuatking,  Wittenbeii,  ITOS^ 
under  the  title  Maln^hgia  fanoHca).    Against  Lbe 
union  btic    tendencies    of   Jolm    Durie    he   wrote 
Minuierii  ecdmas^ict   Lttbecermi9  ihealogica  Cim- 
sideraiio  ifUerpasitionig^   seu   pacificaioriiB  iranmo- 
iioniAj  iTder  religionen  Lidheranam  ex  una,  M  Rtfop- 
maiam  tx  altera  parta  proJUeni^Sf  abs  D.  Jifkmm 
DuTaaf  ecdesiaMe  BrUanno^  his  lemporibus  tefikdm 
(Labeck,  1677).  Another  writing  during  his  adlvitf 
at  Liibeck  is  his  A^ocrfc^V^/f  Uteohgiea  de  fundamnh 
tail  disaenau  dodrino!  EvangeiiciE  Luiherana  el  CqIf 
viniarKE  seu  Reformats  (Wittenberg,  1626)*  whidi 
is  important  in  so  far  as  the  distinctioD  betv«o 
fundamental  and  non-fundamental  artidea  of  faiti 
may  be  traced  to  it.     But  the  greatest  seoMtioa 
was  created  by  his  ComuUalio  oder  wofdm^innidm 
Bedeffkcn,   oh  und  me  die  €vangeii$€h4uiherMe^ 
Kirehen  die  jetzi  schwehenden  Religiormg^viti^eite^ 
eniweder  beilegen  odcr  dutch  t^ri^tliche  und  heqitmM 
MiUel/ttrtMellen  und  endigtn  mogen  (Lilbeek,  1632). 
Here  he  proposed  the  institution  of  a  perpctial 
theological  senate  for  the  purpose  of  invest^i^tiif 
and  settling  all  theological  disputes,     hmmg  ^ 
didactic  writings  may  be  mentioned  the  Epla^ 
credendarum  oder  tnhaU  der  chrullichen  Lefcre^  de. 
(Wittenberg,  1625),  This  work  ran  through  niiKi» 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  Dutch^  Swedii^ 
Polish,  and  Latm.    It  is  a  book  of  popular  instrue^ 
tion  in  Christianity,  was  reprinted  in  1S44  for  the 
seminary  of  American  missionaries  at  Neueodet- 
tebau,  and  a  third  edition  appeiired  at  N5rdlii^> 
1370.     An  epitome  of  it  was  made  the  bflsii  ^ 
religious  instruction  in  elementary  schools. 

(Johannes  EtJifH) 

DtHLtocRAt'ifV:  Thp  best  source  ia  C  H.  St&rek,  Dff  Si* 
Lfibf€k  Kirchenhistarie,  v.  741  »qq.,  Hambiuit,  '^ 
Consult:  J,  Molkr,  Cimbria  titemta,  it  37fj-38S.  (jM**" 
biigen,  1744:  L.  Hell*r.  Nikaiaus  HunniuM,  Lubwi.  1*** 
(a  cAJeful  Enonogfnph). 

HUNT,  JOHN;  Church  of  Engbnd;  b.  at  flridg- 
end  (a  north  suburb  of  Perth),  Perthshiif,  W; 
land,  Jan.  21,  1S27.  He  was  educated  at  the  Fni^ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  matriculating  in  1S47,  swi 
waa  ordered  deacon  in  1855,  and  ordained  prw^ 
two  years  later.  He  was  curate  of  Deptford,  I^ 
hiun  (1855-59),  of  St.  Mary^s,  Lambeth  (18fi6-iJii 
and  of  St.  Nicholas',  Sutton,  Surrey  (l$"tt-I^- 
Since  1S7S  he  has  been  vicar  of  Orford,  Keut.  He 
has  translated  Poems  from  the  German  (Loodc^ 
1852)  and  Luther's  Sptriluat  Songx  (1853),  and  1^ 
written  Essay  on  FaTiikei^m  (London,  JS66;  ^ 
vised  and  enIarge^l  under  the  titie  Panlhiim  a^ 
Chnstianiiy,  1884);  Relt^jious  Th&ugfd  in  Efn^^ 
(3  vols.,  1871-73);  Contemporary  Essays  in  The^ 
(1872);  and  Reli^oua  Thought  in  England  ii^^ 
Ninet&mlh  Century  (IS96), 

HUNT,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  En|;land;  b.itOif* 
ton  (a  weit  suburb  of  Bristol),  GloucestershJrer  ^^ 
3, 1842,    He  waa  educated  at  Trinity  Colkge,  0^^ 
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(B.A.,  1864),  and  was  vicar  of  Congresbury-cum- 
Wick,  St.  Lawrence,  Somersetshire  (1867-82). 
Since  1882  he  has  resided  in  London,  devoting  him- 
self to  literary  work  and  reviewing.  He  was  exam- 
mer  in  history  at  Oxford  in  1877-79  and  1881-82, 
and  since  1905  has  been  president  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society.  His  works  include  History  of 
the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Welle  (London,  1883);  The 
English  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1888);  and  His- 
tory of  the  English  Church,  597-1066  (1899),  besides 
an  edition  of  Two  Chartularies  of  Bath  Priory  (Lon- 
don, 1893).  He  has  also  edited  the  Historical  Towns 
Series  in  collaboration  with  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  con- 
tributed to  it  The  History  of  Bristol  (London,  1887), 
while  he  wrote  The  Political  History  of  England^ 
1760-1801,  as  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Political  His- 
tory  of  England,  edited  by  him  and  R.  L.  Poole 
(1905). 

HimTmG  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS:  In  Pales- 
tine there  was  no  lack  of  animals  of  the  chase. 
The  so-called  Persian  lion  {leo  persicus), 

I.  Beasts    now  long  extinct,  was  found  in  ancient 

of  Prey,  times  in  great  numbers  in  the  thickets 
near  the  Jordan  (Jer.  xlix.  19;  Zech. 
xi.  3),  in  the  desert  of  southern  Judea,  and  in  the 
Lebanon  (Cant.  iv.  8;  cf.  II  Kings  xvii.  25  sqq.). 
It  was  caught  in  pitfalls  (Ezek.  xix.  4,  8)  and  strong 
nets  were  also  used.  The  bear  was  equaUy  common, 
but  less  feared  (I  Sam.  xvii.  34;  II  Sam.  xvii.  8; 
Ho8.  xiii.  8;  Amos  v.  10).  The  Syrian  bear  (ursiis 
syriacus),  now  found  but  rarely  in  the  Lebanon,  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  usual  type  of  brown  bear. 
The  wolf  appears  to  have  been  the  special  enemy  of 
sheep  (Matt.  x.  16;  Luke  x.  3;  John  x.  12),  and 
was  much  employed  in  hterary  imagery  as  a  type 
of  rapacity.  The  striped  hyena  {hyena  striata)  is 
still  found  throughout  Palestine,  especially  where 
rock-tombs  and  caves  offer  a  refuge.  The  only 
allusions  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  are  Isa.  xiii.  22, 
and  perhaps  Jer.  xii.  8.  The  jackal  (canis  aureus) 
appears  in  the  Old  Testament  as  lurking  in  ruins 
and  desert  places  (Isa.  xiii.  22,  xxxiv.  13).  Its 
howling  serves  as  a  type  of  the  bitterest  lamentation 
(Job  XXX.  29;  Mic.  i.  8).  The  leopard  (felis  pardus), 
still  quite  common  in  the  Lebanon,  is  mentioned  as 
a  dreaded  beast  of  prey  (Isa.  xi.  6;  Jer.  v.  6;  Hos. 
xiii.  7),  and  was  admired  for  its  beautiful  skin  (Jer. 
xiii.  23)  and  its  swiftness  (Hab.  i.  8).  The  fox  is  the 
destroyer  of  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  15;  Neh.  iv.  3), 
and  was  a  type  of  craft  and  malice  (Ezek.  xiii.  4; 
cf.  Luke  xiii.  32).  In  the  northern  part  of  Palestine 
the  Syrian  fox  (vulpes  flavescens)  is  found,  and  in 
the  southern  part  the  Egyptian  fox  (vulpes  nilotica). 

Of  larger  game  animals,   the  gazelle   (antilope 

dorcas)  takes  the  first  place,  and  is  even  to-day  the 

most  conmion  of  such  animals.     For 

Game      the  Hebrews  the  gazelle,  as  its  name, 

Animals,  zebhi,  signifies,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  animals;  it  figures  often  in 
poetry  as  a  type  of  grace  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17;  Prov.  v. 
19) ;  its  name  was  frequently  given  to  girls  (II  Kings 
xii.  1;  Acts  ix.  36).  Shy  and  fleet  as  are  few  other 
mnimals  (Prov.  vi.  5;  Isa.  xiii.  14),  the  gazelle  was 
difl&cult  to  take  (Cant.  ii.  17).  It  was  caught  in  pit- 
Cftlk  and  snares,  and  its  flesh  was  much  prized  (Deut. 


xii.  15,  xiv.  5;  I  Kings  iv.  23).  Among  the  antelopes 
belongs  the  dishon  (Deut.  xiv.  5;  probably  the 
antilope  addax),  the  te*o  (Deut.  xiv.  5;  Isa.  h.  20; 
the  antilope  leucoryx  or  bubalis),  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  yahmur  (Deut.  xiv.  5;  I  Kings  iv.  23)  which, 
however,  is  often  understood  to  mean  the  fallow 
deer  or  the  roe-buck.  Next  to  the  gazelle,  the  stag 
is  the  most  common  game  animal  (Deut.  xiv.  5; 
I  Kings  iv.  23);  it  is  very  rare  at  the  present  time, 
but  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
admired  for  its  grace  (Prov.  v.  19;  Cant.  ii.  71)  and 
its  nimbleness  and  speed  (Ps.  xviii.  33;  Cant.  ii.  9; 
Isa.  XXXV.  6;  Hab.  iii.  19).  The  ibex,  at  the  present 
day,  is  found  principally  in  the  moimtain-cliffs  of 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab,  as  well  as  in  the  chffs  of  Sinai,  whence 
it  takes  its  name  (capra  sinaitica).  Hares  (Lev.  xi. 
6;  Deut.  xiv.  7)  and  rock-badgers  (hyrax  syriacus) 
were  considered  to  be  unclean,  and  were  therefore 
rarely  hunted. 

Of  game-birds  the  partridge  is  represented  by 
various  species,  especially  the  stone-partridge  (cao- 
coins  saxatilis)  and  the  ammoperdix 
Game  heyi,  the  latter  particularly  in  the 
Birds.  desert  of  Judea.  To  judge  from  the 
metaphor  used  in  I  Sam.  xxvi.  20, 
partridges  were  hunted  at  that  time  exactly  as  they 
are  at  present — they  were  persistently  pursued  until 
they  became  exhausted  and  could  be  killed  with 
a  stick.  For  doves,  which  were  regarded  as  domestic 
birds,  see  Doves.  Quails  are  mentioned  only  in  the 
account  of  the  wandering  as  food  for  the  lustful 
people  (Ex.  xvi.  12-13).  These  birds  make  their 
appearance  in  Palestine  during  their  migrations  to 
the  south.  Sparrows  and  other  small  birds  were  a 
welcome  prey  of  the  bird-catcher  (Prov.  vii.  23; 
Lam.  iii.  52;  Amos  iii.  5;  Matt.  x.  29),  and  were 
often  eaten.  On  the  other  hand  the  swallow  (Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  3;  Isa.  xxxviii.  14;  Jer.  viii.  7),  with  the 
exception  of  one  species,  is  in  the  Talmud  pro- 
nounced unclean. 

According  to  all  the  statements  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  hunting  of  animals  of  prey  seems  to  have 
been    pursued    only    in    self-defense; 

Purpose  shepherds  and  peasants  were  forced  to 
and        defend  themselves  against  them  in  hard 

Methods  battles  (Cxen.  xxxvii.  33;  I  Sam.  xvii, 
of  the  34  sqq.;  I  Kings  xiii.  24;  Isa.  v.  29); 
Hunt,  and  the  acts  of  heroism  shown  in 
these  combats  received  full  recognition 
(Judges  xiv.  6,  xv.  4;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  20).  Edible 
game  was  always  hunted  for  the  flesh,  which  was 
highly  esteemed  (Gen.  xxv.  28,  xxvii.  3  sqq.;  I 
Kings  iv.  23).  Hunting  was  rarely  a  pastime. 
Nimrod,  the  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  was 
a  strange  figure  which  had  no  parallel  in  Israelitic 
legend.  Esau  is  probably  also  an  ideal  figure.  It 
is  not  mentioned  of  the  Israehtic  kings  that  they 
were  fond  of  hunting.  This  is  all  the  more  notice- 
able since  at  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  courts  the 
taste  for  hunting  was  general.  Only  of  Herod 
Josephus  asserts  (Wars,  I.,  xxi.  13)  that  he  was  an 
eager  huntsman.  The  same  writer  also  mentions 
pleasure-hunts  on  horseback  of  birds  and  wild 
animals  with  trained  £al^«wu  (AtU, 

XV.,  viL  7,  X^- 
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hunters  pursued  the  chase  there  is  little  information. 
Himting-dogs  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  Josephus  speaks  of  their  use  as  though 
it  were  an  old  custom  (Ant,  IV.,  viii.  9).  Bow  and 
arrow  were  the  usual  weapons  of  the  chase  (Gen. 
xxvii.  3;  Isa.  vii.  24);  the  ordinary  weapons,  spear 
and  sword,  served  also  in  contests  with  wild  beasts 
(Job  xli.  26).  The  shepherd  relied  upon  the  use  of 
slings  (I  Sam.  xvii.  40)  and  club  (Job  xli.  26). 
Bird-catching,  especially,  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  different  kinds  of  nets  (Prov.  L  17;  Jer.  v.  26; 
Hos.  vii.  12;  Amos  ill.  5).  Tame  partridges  used  as 
decoys  in  hunting  partridges  are  mentioned  by 
Sirach  (xi.  30);  from  the  Romans  the  Hebrews 
learned  the  art  of  falconry.  (I.  Benzinger.) 

Bibuoqbapht:  Beniinger,  ArdiAologie,  pp.  204-206;  Now- 
ack,  Arch&olooie,  I  221-222;  DB,  U.  437-438;  EB,  iu. 
3396,  iv.  6248-40;  JB,  vi.  604;  the  artioles  on  the  diflfer- 
ent  animftln  and  birds  in  the  Bible  dictionaries. 

HUNTINGDON,  SELINA  HASTINGS,  COUNTESS 
OF:  English  religious  leader  and  foimder  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  known  as  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Ck>nnexion;  b.  at  Stanton  Harold,  an 
estate  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire,  Aug. 
24,  1707;  d.  in  London  June  17, 1791.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Washington  Shirley,  second  Earl 
Ferrers.  In  1728  she  married  Theophilus  Hastings, 
ninth  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  took  up  her  residence 
with  him  at  Donington  Park,  Leicestershire.  Con- 
verted through  the  influence  of  her  sistei^in-law, 
Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  who  afterward  married 
Benjamin  Ingham  (q.v.),  she  allied  herself  with  the 
Methodists,  attended  constantly  the  meetings  held 
by  the  Wesleys  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  joined  the  first 
Methodist  society  formed  there  in  1739.  After  the 
death  of  two  of  her  sons  in  1743  and  of  her  husband 
in  1746  she  devoted  herself  uninterruptedly  to  the 
advancement  of  Methodism.  Her  social  position 
enabled  her  to  be  the  chief  means  of  introducing 
the  new  movement  into  aristocratic  circles.  In 
1747  she  made  George  Whitefield  one  of  her  chap- 
lains and  threw  open  her  London  house  for  religious 
services.  Here  Whitefield  frequently  preached  to 
audiences  that  included  such  men  as  Chesterfield, 
Walpole,  and  Bolingbroke.  Lady  Huntingdon 
built,  or  acquired,  numerous  chapels  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  filled  them  with  her  domestic  chap- 
lains. In  1768  she  founded  at  Trevecca,  South 
Wales,  a  special  seminary  for  the  training  of  her 
chaplains.  To  reach  upper  classes  she  chose  as  her 
strongholds  such  places  as  Bath,  Tunbridge,  and 
London.  She  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
as  a  peeress  she  had  a  right  to  employ  as  many  chap- 
lains as  she  pleased;  but  in  1779  an  adverse  decision 
of  the  consistorial  court  of  London  compelled  her 
to  take  shelter  under  the  Toleration  Act.  She  and 
her  ministers  were  thus  placed  in  the  position  of 
dissenters,  and  her  chapels  were  registered  as  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  At  this  time  several  of 
her  chaplains,  including  William  Romaine,  Henry 
Venn,  and  John  Berridge,  withdrew  from  the  Con- 
nexion. When  the  breach  occurred  between  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  Lady  Huntingdon  sided  with  White- 
field,  and  at  his  death  became  sole  trustee  of  his 
institutions  in  Georgia.  To  perpetuate  her  work 
after  her  death  she  organized  her  chapels  into  an 


association  in  1790,  and  at  her  death  bequeathed 
them,  together  with  her  seminary,  to  tnistees.  Her 
interests  were  not  confined  to  her  "  connexion,"  and 
her  influence  was  wider  than  the  boundB  of  Method- 
ism.   See  Methodists. 

Bxbuoobapht:  THb  Life  and  TimeM  of  Selima,  Cmudm  4 
HunHnodoh,  2  vols..  London,  1844;  Mn.  H.  C.  KBifiit,£i4r 
HunHngdon  and  her  Friend*,  New  York,  1868;  A.  EL  Nflv. 
The  Coronet  and  the  Cro—,  or  MemoriaU  t^S^ina,  (kunlm 
of  Huntinifdon,  London,  1867;  J.  H.  Newman,  Emm 
CrUieal  and  Hietorieal,  xi,  386-424,  ib..  1873  (iwiewi  th* 
first  book  named  above);  Henrietta  Keddie,  The  Cemiflm 
of  HtAntinodon  and  her  Cirde^  Cincinnata,  1907;  DNB,  zxr. 
133-135,  and  the  Uvea  of  George  Whitefiekl.  John  aad 
Charles  Wealey,  John  William  Fletcber,  and  Bovlud 
HilL 

HUNTINGTON,  FREDERIC  DAH:  Ptotertant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Central  New  Yoik;  b.  at 
Hadley,  Mass.,  May  28, 1819;  d.  there  July  11, 1901 
He  was  educated  at  Amherst  (A.B.,  1839)  and  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School  (1842).  He  was  minister 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian), 
Boston,  Mass.  (1842-55),  after  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  morals,  as  well  as  college  preadier, 
at  Harvard  (1855-60).  In  1860  he  withdrew  firam 
Unitarianism  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  Prolei- 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  being  priested  in  1861.  He 
was  rector  of  Enmianuel  Chuixsh,  Boston,  which  he 
had  organized  (1861-69),  and  in  1869  was  oooae- 
crated  bishop  of  Central  New  York.  He  lectured 
repeatedly  at  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Among  his  works  mention  may  be  made  of 
his  Lessons  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Samaur  (Barton, 
1856);  Sermons  for  the  People  (1856);  Chrittm 
Believing  and  Living  (sermons;  1860);  Divim  As- 
pects of  Human  Society  (New  York,  1860);  £Km: 
oTf  Hymns  of  Holy  Refreshment  (Boston,  1865); 
Steps  to  a  Living  Faiih  (New  York,  1870);  Hdft 
to  a  Holy  Lent  (1872);  Christ  and  the  World  (1874); 
New  Helps  to  a  Holy  Lent  (1S76);  Christ  in  the  Ckrit- 
tian  Year  and  in  the  Life  of  Man  (1878);  TheFitMU 
of  Christianity  to  Man  ( 1878) ;  Sermons  on  the  Ckrit- 
tian  Year  (2  vols.,  1881),  and  Personal  Rdigitw 
Life  in  the  Ministry  and  in  Ministering  Womm 
(1900). 
Dibuographt:    A.  S.  Huntington,  Memoir  and  Lettert  tl 

F.  D.  HunlinoU>n,  Boston.  1906. 

HUNXmOTON,  WttLIAM  REED:  Protatont 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  183S. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  (A.B.,  1859),  where 
he  was  instructor  in  chemistry  in  1859-60.  He 
received  his  theological  training  privately,  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1861,  and  priested  in  1862.  After 
being  curate  at  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  in  1861- 
62,  he  was  rector  of  All  Saints',  Worcester,  Ma«.» 
until  1883,  when  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Cburch. 
New  York  CJity.  He  has  been  active  in  the  csiw  of 
church  unity  and  in  the  revival  of  the  order  of 
deaconesses,  and  was  a  protagonist  in  the  move- 
ment to  revise  the  Uturgy,  being  secretary  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  general  convention  for  the 
enrichment  and  better  adaptation  to  Americsn  needs 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  while  in  1892  he 
was  joint  editor  with  S.  Hart  of  the  Stindtfd  i 
Prayer  Book.  His  writings  include:  The  Chuff^ 
Idea:  An  Essay  toward  Unity  (New  YoA,  1870); 
Conditional  Immortality  (1878);    Popular  Aft«^ 
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cepiioTu  of  the  Episcopal  Church  (1891);  The  Causes 
o/theSouliaetmonB;  1891);  The  Peace  of  the  Church 
(Bohlen  lectures  for  1891;  1891);  Short  History  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1893);  The  Spiritual 
House  (1895);  Psyche,  a  Study  of  the  Soul  (1899); 
Four  Key  Words  of  Rdiffion  (1899);  Sonnets  and  a 
Dream  (1899);  Theology's  Eminent  Domain,  and 
Other  Papers  (1902);  and  A  Good  Shepherd  and 
Other  Sermons,  (1906). 

HUPEBLD,  HERMANN  (CHRISTIAN  KARL 
FRIEDRICH):  German  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Mar- 
burg Mar.  31,  1796;  d.  at  Halle  Apr.  24,  1866.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of 
Marburg  (Ph.D.,  1817),  where  he  studied  philology 
and  theology.  From  1819  till  1822  he  was  a  gymna- 
sium professor  at  Hanau,  until  his  shattered  health 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  parents'  house.  Here, 
on  resuming  his  theological  studies,  he  soon  dis- 
covered a  firm  theological  basis.  In  1824  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Halle,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Gesenius,  and  became  privat-docent  in  Hebrew.  A 
few  months  later  he  went  to  Marburg  as  privat- 
docent.  On  being  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Marburg  in  1825,  Hupfeld 
promoted  the  study  of  Semitic  grammar  by  his 
incisively  discriminating  Exerdtationes  JEthvopuxs 
(Leipsic,  1825),  which  at  once  attested  their  learned 
author  to  be  an  investigator  of  the  first  rank.  With 
the  regular  professorship  of  Oriental  languages, 
which  he  obtained  in  1827,  Hupfeld  combined,  in 
1830,  the  regular  chair  of  theology  at  Marburg.  He 
finally  found  his  largest  sphere  of  action,  in  1843, 
as  successor  to  Gesenius  at  Halle.  Here,  for  several 
decades,  he  conscientiously,  thoroughly,  and  fruit- 
fully taught  the  special  branches  of  Old  Testament 
science. 

Only  cursory  mention  may  be  made  here  of  Hup- 
feld's  varied  work.  He  not  only  wrote  upon  univer- 
sity topics,  but  also  composed  manifold  political 
tracts,  wherein  he  proclaimed  in  advance  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  fought  for  genuine  liberty 
against  imdisciplined  anarehy.  He  repeatedly  took 
an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of 
the  time.  In  1837  he  prevented  the  introduction 
of  an  inferior  hymn-book;  and  as  late  as  1849  he 
was  active  as  a  politico-ecclesiastical  writer  in  the 
cause  of  a  free  internal  upbuilding  of  the  Church 
upon  a  positive  Christian  f  oimdation.  Undoubtedly, 
too,  in  the  saddest  days  of  the  reaction,  Hupfeld, 
by  reason  of  his  quiet  academic  work,  was  a  valiant 
colaborer  toward  the  inauguration  of  better  condi- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  great  multitude  of  Hupfeld's  liter- 
sry  achievements,  any  complete  enumeration  of 
titles  is  out  of  question.  The  list  of  his  writings  in 
his  autobiography  fills  five  pages.  Unfortunately 
his  early  projected  AusfUrlUhe  hebrdische  Gram- 
maHk  (Cassel,  1841)  was  never  completed.  To  be 
menticMied  for  its  epoch-making  influence  is  his 
Kritis^  BeUuchtung  einiger  dunkeln  und  misver- 
9kmdenen  SteUender  alttestamentlichen  Textgeschichte 
iT8K,  iii.  1830,  and  x.  1837),  and  also  the  work 
Veber  Begriff  und  Mdhode  der  sogenannten  hiblischen 
MUfUeitung  (Marburg,  1844),  which  is  still  worth 
reading.    An  ingenious  essay  is  that  on  Die  SteUung 


und  Bedeutung  des  Buches  Hiob  im  A,  T,  nach  seinem 
didaktischen  und  dramatischen  Charakter  (Deutsche 
Zeitschriftfur  chrisUiche  Wissenschaft,  Berlin,  1850). 
Interesting,  again,  are  his  investigations  respecting 
the  Hebrew  festivals,  published  in  four  Latin  Easter 
programs  (Halle,  1851-64).  To  be  mentioned  also 
are  the  classic  essay  on  Die  Politik  der  Propheten  des 
A,  T.*s  (Neue  evangelische  Kirchenzeitung  (Berlin, 
1862),  and  Die  heutige  theosophische  oder  mytholo- 
gische  Theologie  und  Schrifterkldrung  (Berlin,  1861), 
which  is  important  for  the  history  of  theology  in 
Germany. 

It  remains  to  mention  Hupf eld's  two  major 
works,  and  first.  Die  QueUen  der  Genesis  und  die  Art 
ihrer  Zusammensetzung  von  neuemuntersucht  (Berlin, 
1853).  One  who  is  not  repelled  by  the  somewhat 
wearisome  elaboration  of  these  ctisquisitions  will 
even  nowadays  find  them  profitable,  the  book  having 
permanent  value,  and  being  renowned  for  the  scrup- 
ulousness of  its  research,  as  well  as  for  the  strictness 
of  its  method.  Hupfeld's  most  extensive  work  is 
his  conmientary  on  the  Psalms,  Die  Psalmen  Hber- 
setzt  und  ausgelegt  (4  vols.,  Gotha,  1855-61).  Of  its 
merits  and  shortcomings,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Hup- 
feld sought  to  ascertain,  in  the  case  of  difficult  and 
contested  passages  in  the  Psalms,  the  earliest  ad- 
vocate of  every  interpretation  he  adduced,  and  that 
he  sometimes  made  assertions  that  are  imtenable. 
The  second  edition,  revised  by  Edward  Riehm 
(4  vols.,  1867-71),  contains  a  great  many  improve- 
ments. The  very  serviceable  third  edition  by  W. 
Nowack  (2  vols.,  1888)  is  such  a  decided  recasting 
of  the  preceding  ones  that  to  recognize  the  work  of 
Hupfeld  and  Riehm  one  must  have  recourse  to  the 
first  and  second  editions.  A.  Kamphausen. 

Bibuoorapht:  Hupfeld  furnished  aooounts  of  bus  life  for 
the  Orundtage  tu  einer  heMUchsn  OeUhrten-,  8chr%ftsUller' 
und  KUn9tUr'Oe9diiehU,  by  K.  W.  Justi,  Marburg.  1831 
and  by  O.  Gerland,  Caasel,  1866.  Consult  also  £.  Riehm, 
Hermann  Hupfetd,  Lebena-  und  Charakterbild,  Halle.  1867, 
K.  F.  Keil,  Introduction  to  ,  .  .  O.  T.,  i.  177-179.  Edin- 
burgh, 1860;  F.  Bleek,  BinUUuno  in  dot  A.  T.,  ed.  J. 
Bleek  and  A.  Kamphausen,  pp.  669.  617,  626,  Berlin,  1893; 
E.  K6nig,  EinUitung  in  da*  Alte  Tutament,  pp.  7,  12.  147, 
193,  Bonn.  1893. 

HURD,  RICHARD:  Bishop  of  Worcester;  b.  at 
Congreve  (6.  m.  s.  of  Stafford),  Staffordshire,  Jan. 
13,  1720;  d.  May  28,  1808.  He  studied  at  Emman- 
uel Ck)llege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1739;  M.A.,  1742; 
B.D.,  1746;  D.G.,  1768),  and  became  a  fellow  there 
in  1742.  By  a  judicious  compliment  in  the  preface 
of  his  annotated  edition  of  Horace's  Ars  poetica 
(London,  1749)  he  won  the  patronage  of  Bishop 
Warburton,  through  whose  recommendation  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  Whitehall  in  1750. 
He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Thurcaston, 
Leicestershire,  in  1757,  appointed  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1765,  and  collated  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Gloucester  in  1767.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  see  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1774,  and  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
duke  of  York  in  1 776.  He  was  translated  to  Worces- 
ter in  1781.  Two  years  later  he  was  ofifered  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  which  he  declined.  Hurd  was  a 
moderate  Tory  and  churchman  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable literary  ability.  His  principal  works  are: 
the   Commentary  published   with   lids  edition   of 
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Horace's  Ara  poetica  (London,  1749;  Moral  and 
Political  Dialogues  (1759),  in  which  historical  per- 
sonages discuss  various  topics;  Letters  on  Chivalry 
and  Romance  (1762),  which  helped  to  initiate  the 
Romantic  movement;  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies  Concerning  the  Christian  Church 
(1772;  5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1788,  being  Warburton  lec- 
tures delivered  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  Sermons  (3 
vols.,  1776-80).  He  etlited,  among  other  things, 
Warburton's  Works  (7  vols.,  1788),  and  left  materials 
for  an  annotated  edition  of  Addison's  Works  (6  vols., 
1811).  His  own  Works  were  published,  with  an 
autobiography,  in  8  vols.,  1811. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Kilvert,  Memoira  of  IA«  Life  and  Wri- 
tinga  of  Richard  Hwrd,  London,  1860;  John  Nichols,  Lit- 
erary  AnecdoUa  of  the  18th  Century ^  London,  1812-15; 
DNB,  xxviu  314-316. 

HURLBUT,  JESSE  LYMAN:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  in  New  York  aty  Feb.  14,  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.  (A.B.,  1864),  and  after  teaching  for  a  year 
(1864-65)  in  Pennington  Seminary,  Pennington, 
N.  J.,  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry. 
He  held  various  pastorates  from  1865  to  1879,  when 
he  was  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  of  his  denomination,  a  position  which  he  held 
five  years.  From  1884  to  1888  he  was  assistant 
Sunday-school  literature  editor,  and  from  1888  to 
1900  was  full  editor,  and  also  secretary,  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union  and  Tract  Society.  In  1900  he 
resumed  the  ministry,  and  was  pastor  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  since  1904  has  held  a  pastorate  at 
South  Orange,  N.  J.  He  has  been  active  in  Chau- 
tauqua work,  and  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the 
Ep worth  League,  of  which  he  was  secretary  in 
1889-92.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
American  History  (New  York,  1880);  Life  of  Christ 
(1882);  Manual  of  Biblical  Geography  (Chicago, 
1884);  Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels  (New  York,  1889); 
Studies  in  Old  Testament  History  (1890);  Traveling 
in  the  Holy  Land  through  the  Stereoscope  (1900); 
From  Saul  to  Solomon:  Studies  in  Old-Testament 
History  (1903);  Story  of  the  Bible  told  for  Young 
and  Old  (Philadelphia,  1004);  Stories  from  the  Old 
and  Xeiv  Testaments  (1904);  Outline  Studies  in  the 
Old  Testament  for  Bible  Teachers  (New  York,  1905); 
and  Sunday  Half  Hours  with  Great  Preachers  (1908). 
He  has  prepared  numerous  volumes  on  Sunday 
School  lessons,  many  of  them  in  collaboration 
with  J.  H.  Vincent. 

HURST,  JOHN  FLETCHER:  Metho<list  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b,  at  Salem,  Md.,  Aug.  17,  1834;  d.  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  4,  1903.  He  was  educated 
at  Dickinson  College,  Cariisle,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1854), 
where  he  taught  classics  for  two  years  (1854-56), 
after  which  he  studied  theology  at  the  imivcrsities 
of  Halle  and  Heidelberg  (1856-57).  He  was  then  a 
pastor  in  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  conference  of  his 
denomination  from  1S58  to  186G,  after  whicli  he  was 
professor  of  theolo^  in  the  Mission  Institute  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopl  Cliurch  for  the  training  of  Her- 
man ministers  for  his  denomination,  first  at  Bremen 
(1866-^9),  and  later  at  Frankfort  (1869-71),  where 
the  institution  was  removed  in  1869.  Returning 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  professor  of  liistorical 


theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminaiy,  MidifQo, 
N.  J.,  from  1871  to  1880,  and  president  of  the  auat 
institution  from  1873  to  1880.     In  1880  he  wu 
elected  bishop  of  his  denomination.    In  1898  bewu 
elected   chancellor   of   the   American   UmYemty, 
Washington,   D.   C.     Besides   translating  K.  R. 
Hagenbach's  History  of  the  Church  in  the  EigkLeaA 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1869); 
J.  J.    Van     Oosterzee's    Apologetieal    LMert   on 
John*s  Gospel  (Edinbuigh,    1869);    RomanB  in  J. 
P.  Lange's  Conmientary  (New  York,  1870);  and  a 
number  of  the  moral  essays  of  Seneca  (in  ooUabon- 
tion  with  H.  C.  Whitney,  1877),  he  was  the  author 
of  a  large  number  of  works,  among  which  spedAl 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Hitiofy  if 
Rationalism   (New   York,    1866);    Martyrs  to  Ae 
Tract  Cause  (1872);  Outlines  of  Bible  History  (1873); 
Outlines  of  Church  History  (1874);  Our  Thviogitd 
Century  (1877);  Bibliotheca  Theologica  (1883);  Si^ 
History  of  the  Reformation  (aeveUind,  O.,  18M); 
Theological   Encydopcedia  and   Methodology  (New 
York,   1884);    ShoH  History  of  the  Earty  Churd 
(Cleveland,   1886);   Short  History  of  the  Meditnd 
Church  (1887);  Short  History  of  the  Modem  Ckwd 
in  Europe  (1888);  Short  History  of  the  Churdi  inAe 
United  States  (1890);    Indika,  the  Country  and  tk 
People  of  India  and  Ceylon  (New  York,  1891);  Shoit 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (1893);   The  Hun- 
ture  of  Theology  (1895);    History  of  the  Ckristia 
Church  (2  vols.,  1897-1900);  and  History  of  Method- 
ism (7  vols.,  1904). 

Bibliography:  A.  Osborn,  John  Fleleher  HurU^  New  Yoii, 
1905. 

HURTER,FRIEDRICHEMAHnELV01l:  Rooub 
Cathohc  historian;  b.  at  SchafiThausen,  Switzerland, 
of  Protestant  parents.  Mar.  19,  1787;  d.  at  Gni 
Aug.  27,  1865.  He  studied  theology  in  Gdttingn; 
in  1824  was  chief  pastor  in  Schaffhausen,  and  in 
1835  dean  of  the  synod,  but  was  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism  through  his  historical  studies,  espedalljr 
those  made  for  his  history  of  Innocent  HI.,  and  in 
1844  entered  that  church.  He  was  called  to  Vienna 
in  1845  as  imperial  councillor  and  historiographer- 
Besides  controversial  writings,  he  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  Geschichte  des  Papstes  Innocent  III.  und 
seiner  Zeitgenossenj  4  vols.,  Hamburg,  1834-42; 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  dem  letzten  De-zenniurn  da 
achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  SchafThausen,  1840,  an 
account  of  his  conversion,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  books  of  its  class;  Geburt  und  Wi^' 
geburt,  2  vols.,  1845;  Geschichte  Ferdinand  II  ««' 
seiner  Zeit,  11  vols.,  1850-64;  and  other  worb 
dealing  with  Austrian  history. 

Bihliooraphy:    H.  von  Hurter,   Friedrich  von  HvrUr  .  .  • 
und  seine  Zeit,  2  vols.,  Graz,  1876  (by  his  son). 

HURTER,  HUGO  ADALBERT  FERDINAHD 
VON:  Austrian  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Schaff- 
hausen (25  m.  n.e.  of  Zurich),  Switzerland,  Jan.  H. 
1 832.  He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1855.  Two  years  later  be 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  following 
year  (1858)  was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  his  retirement  as  profeas* 
emeritus  in  1903.  He  has  written  UeberdieRt^ 
der  Vernunft  und  des  Glauhens  (Innsbruck,  1863): 
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Nomendator  literarius  recentioris  theologioB  catholicfB 
(5  vols.,  1871-1903);  TheologuB  dogmoHccB  campeiv- 
dium  (3  vols.,  1878;  11th  ed.,  1903);  and  Medulla 
theologuB  doffmalictB  (1880);  besides  editing  Sanc- 
torum Patrum  opuscula  aelecta  ad  usum  prcBsertim 
sttuiiosorum  theologian  (48  vols.,  1868-85;  2d  series, 
6  vols.,  1884-92);  Leonardi  Leasii  de  summo  bono 
eUxtema  beatitudine  hominie  libri  quaiuor  (Freiburg, 
1869);  D.  ThomcB  Aquinatis  eermonea  (Innsbruck, 
1874);  and  S.  Storchenau's  Der  Glavbe  des  Christenf 
trie  er  sein  soil  (Freiburg,  1895). 

HUSCHKE,  GE0R6  PHILIPP  EDUARD:  Jurist 
and  authority  on  church  government;  b.  at  MUnden 
June  26,  1801;  d.  at  Breslau  Feb.  7,  1886.  In  1817 
he  went  to  Gdttingen  and  studied  law.  He  was 
attracted  by  Savigny  in  Berlin,  but  returned  to 
Gdttingen  and  established  himself  as  privat-docent, 
lecturing  on  the  orations  of  Cicero,  on  Gaius  and 
the  history  of  law;  then  he  was  appointed  professor 
in  Rostock.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Breslau  as  pro- 
fessor of  Roman  law  in  1827.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  became  interested  in  the  dissensions  caused  by 


the  Evangelical  Union  which  were  forced  upon  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  by  the  state  rulers,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  them.  Huschke  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  practically  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
Breslau.  Out  of  the  dispute  originated  the  inde- 
pendent Lutheran  dliurch,  and  Huschke,  as  the 
defender  of  its  rights,  was  appointed  head  of  the 
supreme  church  college.  He  was  intensely  hostile 
to  the  papacy,  in  which  he  saw  the  realization  of  a 
demoniac  power.  He  was  an  eager  student  of  the 
apocalypse.  The  fruit  of  his  studies  was  a  work 
entitled  Das  Buck  mii  sieben  Siegeln  (Dresden,  1860). 
His  exegesis,  however,  is  not  always  sound.  His 
ideas  on  church  government  are  laid  down  in  Die 
streitigen  Lehren  von  der  Kirche^  dem  Kirchenamt, 
dem  Kirchenregiment  und  der  Kirchenregierung  (Leip- 
sic,  1863).  He  published  many  important  writings 
on  law.  (R.  Rocholl.) 

Bibliography:  L.  Feldner,  Die  Verhandlungen  der  Kon^ 
miation  zur  Er&rterungdar  Priiuipiender  Kirchenverfa»8uno, 
Halle.  1860;  J.  F.  von  Schulte.  OetehichU  der  QueUen  und 
Literaiur  dee  canoniedten  Reehte,  iii.  241  aqq..  Stuttgart, 
1880;  J.  H.  Reinkens.  Melchiar  von  Diepenbrock,  p.  333. 
Leipsic.  1881;  J.  Nagel.  Wider  Wangemann,  Cottbus.  1882. 
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HUSS,  JOHN,  HUSSITES. 
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The  Four  Articles  of  Prague  (S  3). 

Calixtinesor  Utraquists,  and  Tabor- 
ites  (I  4). 

The  Hussite  Wars  (|  5). 

The  Council  of  Basel  and  Com- 
pactata  of  Prague  (S  6). 

Final  Disappearance  of  the  Huss- 
ites (5  7). 


I.Early 
Life  and 
Studies. 


L  The  Life  and  Work  of  Hubs:  John  Huss,  the 
famous  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  was  bom  at  Hussinetz 
(Husinecz;  75  m.  s.s.w.  of  Prague) 
July  6,  1369,  as  commonly  given;  but 
the  day  is  an  inference  from  the  fact 
that  his  followers  honored  his  memory 
on  July  6,  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
the  year  is  probably  too  late;  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  Constance,  June  6,  1415.  John  Huss  is  his 
common  English  designation,  but  the  name  is  more 
correctly  written,  according  to  Slavic  spelling,  Hus. 
It  is  an  abbreviation  from  his  birthplace  made  by 
himself  about  1399;  in  earlier  life  he  was  always 
known  as  Johann  or  Jan  Hussinetz,  or,  in  Latin, 
Johannee  de  Hussinetz.  His  parents  were  Czechs,  in 
narrow  circumstances.  Like  Luther,  he  had  to  earn 
his  living  by  singing  and  performing  humble  services 
in  the  Church.  He  felt  inclined  toward  the  clerical 
profession,  not  so  much  by  an  inner  impulse  as  by 
the  attraction  of  the  tranquil  life  of  the  clergy.  He 
studied  at  Prague,  where  he  must  have  been  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  eighties.  He  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  who  later  was  long 
his  intimate  friend,  but  finally  his  bitter  enemy. 
As  a  student  Huss  did  not  distinguish  himself. 
The  learned  quotations  of  which  he  boasted  in  his 
writings  were  mostly  taken  from  Wyclif's  works. 
A  hot  temper  and  arrogance  were  traits  of  his  char- 
acter, and  he  was  not  free  from  sophistry.  In  1393 
lie  became  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1394  bachelor  of 
theology,  and  in  1396  master  of  arts.  In  1400  he 
was  ordained  priest,  in  1401  he  became  dean  of  the 
philosophical  faculty,  and  in  the  following  year 


rector.  In  1402  he  was  appointed  also  preacher  of 
the  Bethlehem  Church  in  Prague,  where  he  preached 
in  the  Czech  language. 

After  the  marriage   of  King  Wenoeslaus'  sister, 

Anne,  with  Richard  II.  of  England  in  1382,  the 

philosophical  writings  of  Wychf  be- 

2.  Influence  came  known  in  Bohemia.   As  a  student 

of  Wyclif  in  Huss  had  been  greatly  attracted  by 

Bohemia,  them,  particularly  by  his  philosophicsd 
realism.  His  inclination  toward  eccle- 
siastical reforms  was  awakened  only  by  the  ac- 
quaintance with  Wyclif 's  theological  writings.  The 
so-called  Hussism  in  the  first  decades  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  nothing  but  Wyclifism  transplanted 
into  Bohemian  soil.  As  such  it  maintained  itself 
until  the  death  of  Huss,  then  it  turned  into  Utra- 
quism,  and  with  logical  sequence  there  followed 
Taboritism  (see  below).  The  theological  writings  of 
Wyclif  spread  widely  in  Bohemia.  They  had  been 
brought  over,  as  is  said,  in  1401  or  1402  by  Jerome 
of  Prague,  and  Huss  was  greatly  moved  by  them. 
The  university  arose  against  the  spread  of  the  new 
doctrines,  and  in  1403  prohibited  a  disputation  on 
forty-five  theses  taken  in  part  from  Wyclif.  Under 
Archbishop  Sbinko  of  Hasenburg  (from  1403),  Huss 
enjoyed  in  the  beginning  a  great  reputation.  In 
1405  he  was  active  as  synodical  preacher,  but  on 
accoimt  of  his  severe  attacks  upon  the  cleigy  the 
bishop  was  compelled  to  depose  him. 

The  development  of  conditions  at  the  University 
of  Prague  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  question 
of  the  papal  schism  (see  Schism).  King  Wenoeslaus, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  aamimiDg  the  reins  of 
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govemment,   but  whose   plans   were  in   no  way 

furthered  by  Gregory  XII.,  renoimced  the  latter 

and  ordered  his  prelates  to  observe  a 

3.  The      strict  neutraUty  toward  both  popes, 

Papal       and  he  expected  the  same  of  the  uni- 

Schism.  versity.  But  the  archbishop  remained 
faithful  to  Gregory,  and  at  the  univer- 
sity it  was  only  the  Bohemian  nation,  with  Huss  as 
its  spokesman,  which  avowed  neutrality.  Incensed 
by  this  attitude,  Wenceslaus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Huss  and  other  Czech  leaders,  issued  a  decree  accord- 
ing to  which  there  should  be  conceded  to  the  Bohe- 
mian nation  three  votes  in  all  affairs  of  the  university, 
while  the  foreign  nations,  principally  the  German, 
should  have  only  one  vote.  As  a  consequence  many 
German  doctors,  masters,  and  students  left  the 
university  in  1409,  and  the  University  of  Leipsio 
was  founded.  Thus  Prague  lost  its  international 
importance  and  became  a  Czech  school;  but  the 
emigrants  spread  the  fame  of  the  Bohemian  heresies 
into  the  most  distant  countries. 

The  archbishop  was  then  isolated  and  Huss  at  the 
height  of  his  fame.  He  became  the  first  rector  of 
the  Czech  university,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the 
court.  In  the  mean  time,  the  doctrinal  views  of 
Wyclif  had  spread  over  the  whole  country.  As 
long  as  Sbinko  remained  obedient  to  Gregory  XII., 
all  opposition  to  the  new  spirit  was  in  vain;  but  as 
soon  as  he  submitted  to  Alexander  V.,  conditions 
changed.  The  archbishop  brought  his  complaints 
before  the  papal  see,  accusing  the  WycUfites  as  the 
instigators  of  all  ecclesiastical  disturbances  in 
Bohemia.  Thereupon  the  pope  issued  his  bull  of 
Dec.  20,  1409,  which  empowered  the  archbishop  to 
proceed  against  Wyclifiism — ^all  books  of  Wyclif 
were  to  be  given  up,  his  doctrines  revoked,  and  free 
preaching  discontinued.  After  the  publication  of 
the  bull  in  1410,  Huss  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  in 
vain.  All  books  and  valuable  manuscripts  of  WycUf 
were  burned,  and  Huss  and  his  adherents  put  under 
the  ban.  This  procedure  caused  an  indescribable 
commotion  among  the  people  down  to  the  lowest 
classes;  in  some  places  turbulent  scenes  occurred. 
The  government  took  the  part  of  Huss,  and  the 
power  of  his  adherents  increased  from  day  to  day. 
He  continued  to  preach  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel, 
and  became  bolder  and  bolder  in  his  accusations  ot 
tne  Church.  The  churches  of  the  city  were  put 
under  the  ban,  and  the  interdict  was  pronounced 
against  Prague,  but  without  result. 

Sbinko  died  in  1411,  and  with  his  death  the  relig- 
ious movement  in  Bohemia  entered  a  new  phase — 
the    disputes    concerning    indulgences 

4.  Indul-    arose.    In  1411  John  XXIII.  issued  his 

gences.  Cruciata  against  King  Ladislaus  of 
Naples,  the  protector  of  Gregory  XII. 
In  Prague  also  the  cross  was  preached,  and  preachers 
of  indulgences  urged  people  to  crowd  the  churches 
and  give  their  offerings.  There  developed  a  traffic 
in  indulgences.  Huss,  folloNving  the  example  of 
Wyclif,  lifted  up  his  voice  against  it  and  wrote  his 
famous  Cruciata.  But  he  could  not  carry  \vith  him 
the  men  of  the  university.  In  1412  a  disputation 
took  place,  on  which  occasion  Huss  delivered  his 
QucBstio  magistri  Johannis  Hua  .  .  .  de  indtUgentiis. 
It   was  taken  literally  from  the  last  chapter  of 


Wyclif  8  book,  De  eeclenaf  and  his  treatne,  Di 
absolutUme  a  pena  et  culpa.     No  pope  or  bishop, 
according  to  Wyclif  and  Hum,  has  a  ri^t  to  taJu  up 
the  sword  in  the  name  of  the  Churdh;  be  AoM 
pray  for  his  enemies  and  bless  those  that  cune  him. 
Man  obtains  forgiveness  of  sins  by  real  repentance, 
not  for  money.     The  doctors  of  the  theological 
faculty  repUed,  but  without  success.    A  few  dayi 
afterward  the  people,  led  by  Wok  of  Waldatdn, 
burnt  the  papal  bulls.    Huss,  they  said,  should  be 
obeyed  rather  than  the  fraudulent  mob  of  adultenn 
and  simonists.    Under  the  pressure  of  the  opposng 
party,  the  king  was  forced  to  pimish  every  puUie 
insult  of  the  pope  and  all  opposition  agidnst  bit 
bulls.   Three  men  from  the  lower  dasses  who  openly 
contradicted  the  preachers  during  their  sennooa 
and   called   indulgences   a  fraud  were  bdieadei 
They  were  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Hussite  Oiurcfa. 
The  theological  faculty  requested  Huss  to  present 
his  speeches  and  doctrines  to  the  dean  for  an  exam- 
ination, but  he  refused.     In  the  mean  time  the 
faculty  had  condenmed  the  forty-five  articles  anew 
and  added  several  other  heretical  theses  whidi  had 
originated  with  Huss.    The  king  forbade  the  teadh 
ing  of  these  articles,  but  neither  Huss  nor  the 
university  approved  of  this  simmiary  condenma- 
tion,  requesting  that  the  unscripturalness  of  tbe 
articles  should  be  first  proved. 

The  tumults  at  Prague  had  stirred  up  a  senaatioD, 
unpleasant  for  the  Roman  party;  papal  legates  and 
Archbishop  Albik  tried  to  persuade 
5.  Further  Huss  to  give  up  his  opposition  against 
Dissenstons.  the  bulls,  and  the  king  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties.  In  the  mean  time  the  clergy  of  Prague, 
through  Michael  de  Causis,  had  brought  their  com- 
plaints before  the  pope,  and  he  ordered  the  cardinal 
of  St.  Angelo  to  proceed  against  Huss  without 
mercy.  The  cardinal  put  him  under  the  great 
church  ban.  He  was  to  be  seized  and  delivered  to 
the  archbishop,  and  his  chapel  was  to  be  destroyed. 
Stricter  measures  against  Huss  and  his  adherents, 
the  counter-measures  of  the  Hussites,  and  the  appeal 
of  Huss  from  the  pope  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme 
judge  only  intensified  the  excitement  among  the 
people  and  forced  Huss  to  depart  from  Prague,  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  king;  but  hk 
absence  had  not  the  expected  effect.  The  excite- 
ment continued.  The  king,  being  grieved  by  the 
disrepute  of  his  country  on  account  of  the  heresy, 
made  great  efforts  to  harmonize  the  opposing 
parties.  In  1412  he  convoked  the  heads  of  bis  king- 
dom for  a  consultation,  and  at  their  suggestion 
ordered  a  synod  to  be  held  at  Bohmisch-Brod  on 
Feb.  2,  1412.  It  did  not  take  place  there,  but  in 
the  palace  of  the  archbishops  at  Prague,  Huss  being 
thus  excluded  from  participation.  Propositions 
were  made  for  the  restitution  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  Huss  requiring  especially  that  Bohemia 
should  have  the  same  freedom  in  regard  to  eccles- 
iastical affairs  as  other  countries,  and  that  approba- 
tion and  condemnation  should  therefore  be  an- 
nounced only  with  the  permission  of  the  state  power 
This  is  wholly  the  doctrine  of  Wyclif  {Sennones,  iii. 
519,  etc.).  There  followed  treatises  from  both 
parties,  but  no  harmony  was  obtained.    "  Even  if 
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I  should  stand  before  the  stake  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  me,"  Hubs  wrote  in  those  days,  **  I  would 
never  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  theological 
faculty."  The  synod  did  not  produce  any  results, 
but  the  king  did  not  yet  give  up  his  hope — he 
ordered  a  conunission  to  continue  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  doctors  of  the  university  required 
from  Huss  and  his  adherents  an  approval  of  their 
conception  of  the  Church,  according  to  which  the 
pope  is  the  head,  the  cardinals  the  body  of  the 
Church,  and  that  all  regulations  of  this  Church 
must  be  obeyed.  Huss  protested  vigorously  against 
this  conception  since  it  made  pope  and  cardinals 
alone  the  Church.  Nevertheless  the  Hussite  party 
seems  to  have  approached  the  standpoint  of  their 
opponents  as  closely  as  possible.  To  the  article  that 
the  Roman  Church  must  be  obeyed,  they  added 
"  so  far  as  every  pious  Christian  is  bound."  Stanis- 
laus of  Znaim  and  Stephan  of  Palecz  protested 
against  this  addition  and  left  the  convention.  The 
king  exiled  them,  with  two  other  spokesmen.  Of 
the  writings  occasioned  by  these  controversies,  that 
of  Huss  on  the  Church  (De  ecclesia)  has  been  most 
frequently  quoted  and  admired  or  criticized,  and 
yet  it  is  in  the  first  ten  chapters  but  a  meagre 
epitome  of  Wyclif  *8  work  of  the  same  title,  and  in 
the  following  chapters  an  abstract  of  a  work  by  the 
same  author  (De  poteatate  pape)  on  the  power  of  the 
pope  Wyclif  had  written  his  book  to  oppose  the 
common  view  that  the  Church  consisted  only  of 
the  clergy,  and  Huss  now  found  himself  in  a  similar 
condition.  He  wrote  his  work  at  the  castle  of  one 
of  his  protectors  in  Kozf  hradek,  near  Austie,  and 
sent  it  to  Prague,  where  it  was  publicly  read  in  the 
Bethlehem  chapel.  It  was  answered  by  Stanislaus 
of  Znaim  and  Palecz  with  treatises  of  the  same  title. 
After  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  Huss  had 
left  Prague,  his  adherents  occupied  the  whole 
ground.  Huss  wrote  his  treatises  and  preached  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kozf  hradek.  Bohemian  Wy- 
clifijsm  was  carried  into  Poland,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
and  Austria;  but  at  the  same  time  the  papal  court 
was  not  inactive.  In  Jan.,  1413,  there  assembled  at 
Rome  a  general  coimcil  which  condemned  the  wri- 
tings of  Wyclif  and  ordered  them  to  be  burned. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  papal  schism  and  to  take  up 
the  long  desired  reform  of  the  Church,  a  general 

council  was  convened  for  Nov.  1,  1414, 

6.  The      at  Constance.  The  Emperor  Sigismund, 

Council  of  brother  of  Wenceslaus,  and  heir  to  the 

Constance.  Bohemian  crown,  was  anxious  to  clear 

the  country  from  the  blemish  of  heresy. 
Huss  likewise  was  willing  to  make  an  end  of  all 
dissensions,  and  gladly  followed  the  request  of 
Sigismund  to  go  to  Constance.  From  the  sermons 
which  he  took  along,  it  h  evident  that  he  purposed 
to  convert  the  assembled  fathers  to  his  own  (i.e., 
Wyclif's)  principal  doctrines.  Sigismund  promised 
him  safe-conduct.  Provided  with  sufficient  testi- 
monies concerning  his  orthodoxy,  and  after  having 
made  his  will  as  if  he  had  divined  his  death,  he 
started  on  his  journey  (Oct.  11,  1414).  On  Nov.  3 
he  arrived  at  Constance,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  bulletins  on  the  church  doors  announced  that 
Jfichael  of  Deutschbrod  would  be  the  opponent  of 
'ExuBf  the  heretic.  In  the  beginning  Huss  was  at 
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liberty,  making  his  abode  at  the  house  of  a  widow, 
but  after  a  few  weeks  his  opponents  succeeded  in 
imprisoning  him,  on  the  strength  of  a  rumor  that 
he  intended  to  flee.  He  was  first  brought  into  the 
residence  of  a  canon,  and  thence,  on  Dec.  6,  into 
the  dungeon  of  the  Dominican  monastery.  Sigis- 
mund was  greatly  angered  at  the  abuse  of  his  letter 
of  safe-conduct  and  threatened  the  prelates  with 
dismissal,  but  when  it  was  hinted  that  in  such  a  case 
the  council  would  be  dissolved,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
circumstances.  Thus  the  fate  of  Huss  was  sealed. 
On  Dec.  4  the  pope  had  entrusted  a  conmiittee  of 
three  bishops  with  a  preliminary  investigation 
against  him.  The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were 
heard,  but  Huss  was  refused  an  advocate  for  his 
defense.  His  situation  became  worse  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  John  XXIII.,  who  had  left  Constance 
to  evade  the  necessity  of  abdicating  (see  John 
XXIII.).  So  far  Huss  had  been  the  captive  of  the 
pope  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
but  now  he  was  delivered  to  the  archbishop  of 
Constance  and  brought  to  his  castle,  Gottlieben  on 
the  Rhine.  Here  he  remained  seventy-three  days, 
separated  from  his  friends,  chained  day  and  night, 
poorly  fed,  and  tortured  by  disease. 

On  Jime  5  he  was  tried  for  the  first  time,  and  for 
that  purpose  was  transferred  to  the  Franciscan 

monastery,  where  he  spent  the  last 
7.  Trial  weeks  of  his  life.  He  acknowledged 
of  Hu88.     the  writings  on  the  Church  against 

Palecz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim  as  his 
own,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  recant,  if  errors 
should  be  proven  to  him.  Huss  conceded  his  venera- 
tion of  Wyclif,  and  said  that  he  could  only  wish 
his  soul  might  some  time  attain  unto  that  place 
where  Wyclif's  was.  On  the  other  hand,  he  denied 
having  defended  Wyclif's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  the  forty-five  articles;  he  had  only 
opposed  their  simmiary  condemnation.  The  king 
admomshed  him  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  mercy 
of  the  coimcil,  as  he  did  not  desire  to  protect  a 
heretic.  At  the  last  trial,  on  June  8,  there  were 
read  to  him  thirty-nine  sentences,  twenty-six  of 
which  had  been  excerpted  from  his  book  on  the 
Church,  seven  from  his  tr^tise  against  Palecz,  and 
six  from  that  against  Stanislaus.  Almost  all  of  his 
articles  may  be  traced  back  to  Wyclif.  The  danger 
of  some  of  these  doctrines  as  regards  worldly  power 
was  explained  to  the  emperor  to  incite  him  against 
Huss.  The  latter  declared  himself  willing  to  submit 
if  he  could  be  convinced  of  errors.  He  desired  only 
a  fairer  trial  and  more  time  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  his  views.  If  his  reasons  and  Bible  texts  did  not 
suffice,  he  would  be  glad  to  be  instructed.  This 
declaration  was  considered  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, and  he  was  asked  to  confess  (1)  that  he  had 
erred  in  the  theses  which  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained; (2)  that  he  renoimoed  them  for  the  future; 
(3)  that  he  recanted  them;  and  (4)  that  he  declared 
the  opposite  of  these  sentences.  He  asked  to  be 
exempted  from  recanting  doctrines  which  he  had 
never  taught;  others,  which  the  assembly  con- 
sidered erroneous,  he  was  willing  to  revoke;  to  act 
differently  would  be  against  his  conscience.  These 
words  found  no  favorable  reception.     After  the 
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trial  on  June  8,  several  other  attempts  were  made 
to  induce  him  to  recant,  but  he  resisted  all  of  them. 
The  attitude  of  Sigismimd  was  due  to  political  con- 
siderations— he  looked  upon  the  return  of  Huss  to 
his  country  as  dangerous,  and  thought  the  terror  of 
execution  would  not  be  without  effect.  Huss  no 
longer  hoped  for  life,  indeed  martjrrdom  responded 
to  an  inner  desire  of  his  being. 

The  condeomation  took  place  on  July  6  in  the 
presence  of  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  council  in 
the  cathedral.  After  the  performance 
8.  Condem-  of  high  mass  and  liturgy,  Huss  was  led 
nation  and  into  the  church.  The  bishop  of  Lodi 
Execution,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  duty  of 
eradicating  heresy;  then  some  theses  of 
Huss  and  Wyclif  and  a  report  of  his  trial  were  read. 
He  protested  loudly  several  times,  and  when  his 
appeal  to  Christ  was  rejected  as  a  condenmable 
heresy,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  God  and  Lord,  now  the 
council  condemns  even  thine  own  act  and  thine  own 
law  as  heresy,  since  thou  thyself  didst  lay  thy  cause 
before  thy  Father  as  the  just  judge,  as  an  example 
for  us,  whenever  we  are  sorely  oppressed."  An 
Italian  prelate  pronounced  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  Huss  and  his  writings.  Again  he 
protested  loudly,  saying  that  even  at  this  hour  he 
did  not  wish  anything  but  to  be  convinced  from 
Holy  Scripture.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  asked 
God  with  a  low  voice  to  forgive  all  his  enemies. 
Then  followed  his  degradation — he  was  enrobed 
in  priestly  vestments  and  again  asked  to  recant; 
again  he  refused.  With  curses  his  ornaments  were 
tsken  from  him,  his  priestly  tonsure  was  destroyed, 
and  the  sentence  was  pronounced  that  the  Church 
had  deprived  him  of  all  rights  and  delivered  him 
to  the  secular  powers.  Then  a  high  psLper  hat  was 
put  upon  his  head,  with  the  inscription  Hceresiarcha. 
Thus  Huss  was  led  away  to  the  stake  under  a  strong 
guard  of  armed  men.  At  the  place  of  execution  he 
knelt  down,  spread  out  his  hands,  and  prayed  aloud. 
Some  of  the  people  asked  that  a  confessor  should 
be  given  him,  but  a  bigoted  priest  exclaimed,  a 
heretic  should  neither  be  heard  nor  given  a  confessor. 
The  executioners  imdressed  Huss  and  tied  his  hands 
behind  his  back  with  ropes,  and  his  neck  with  a  chain 
to  a  stake  around  which  wood  and  straw  had  been 
piled  up  so  that  it  covere<l  him  to  the  neck.  Still 
at  the  last  moment,  the  imperial  marshal,  Von 
Pappenheim,  in  the  presence  of  the  Count  Palatine, 
asked  him  to  save  his  life  by  a  recantation,  but  Huss 
declined  with  the  words  *'  God  is  my  witness  that 
I  have  never  taught  that  of  which  I  have  been 
acciLsed  by  false  witnesses.  In  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  which  I  have  i^Titten,  taught,  and 
preached  I  will  die  to-day  with  gladness."  There- 
upon the  fire  was  kindled.  With  uplifted  voice 
Huss  sang,  "  Christ,  thou  Son  of  the  living  God, 
have  mercy  upon  me."  When  he  started  this 
for  the  third  time  and  continued  *'  who  art  bom 
of  Mary  the  virgin,"  the  wind  blew  the  flame 
into  his  face;  he  still  moved  lips  and  head,  and 
then  died  of  suffocation.  His  clothes  were  thrown 
into  the  fire,  his  ashes  gathered  and  cast  into  the 
near-by  Rhine. 

The  Czech  people,  who  in  his  lifetime  had  loved 
Huss  as  their  prophet  and  apostle,  now  adored  him  | 


as  their  saint  and  martyr.     He  possesBed  high  vir- 
tues, but  in  his  struggles  with  the  Univenity  of 
Prague  and  his  ecclesiastical  opponents  he  eaa  not 
be  freed  altogether  from  the  repnadi 
9.  Husb'     of  slander  and  abuse.     His  lesraiog 

Character,  was  not  of  a  universal  range;  wherever 

Writings,   he  goes  beyond  Wyclif,  Ik  f alten  and 
and        becomes  didl  or  verbose.    He  kftodj 

Teachings,  a  few  reformatory  writings  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  most  of  hit  iroib 
being  polemical  treatises  against  Stanislaus  sod 
Polecz.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  knew  all  the  iroib 
of  Wyclif.  He  translated  the  TrialoquM,  and  vm 
very  familiar  with  his  works  on  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
on  the  Church,  on  the  power  of  the  pope,  and  espe- 
cially with  his  sermons.  The  book  on  the  Chordi 
and  on  the  power  of  the  pope  contains  the  esmee 
of  the  doctrine  of  Huss.  According  to  it,  the  Churdi 
is  not  that  hierarchy  which  is  generally  dewpMitfd 
as  Church;  the  Church  is  the  entire  body  of  those 
who  from  eternity  have  been  predestined  for  sahi- 
tion.  Christ,  not  the  pope,  is  its  bead.  It  is  no 
article  of  faith  that  one  must  obey  the  pope  to  be 
saved.  Neither  external  membership  in  the  Chnrch 
nor  churchly  offices  and  dignities  are  a  surety  that 
the  persons  in  question  are  members  of  the  tme 
Church.  What  he  says  in  his  sermons  on  the  oorrnp- 
tion  of  the  Church,  clergy,  and  monks,  on  the  daties 
of  secular  powers,  etc.,  he  has  taken  almost  litenOy 
from  Wyclif.  His  three  great  sermons,  Desv^Sonrfis 
legxB  Christi,  De  fidei  suce  diu:idatione,  and  De  pace, 
with  which  he  thought  to  carry  away  the  whole 
council  at  Constance,  are  exact  reproductions  of 
Wyclif 's  sermons.  He  claims  not  to  have  shsied 
Wyclif 's  views  regarding  the  sacraments,  but  this 
is  not  certain.  The  soil  had  been  well  prepared  for 
this  very  doctrine  in  Bohemia.  There  are  reasons 
to  suppose  that  Wyclif*s  doctrine  of  the  Lords* 
Supper  had  spread  to  Prague  as  early  as  1399.  It 
gained  an  even  wider  circulation  after  it  had 
been  prohibited  in  1403,  and  Huss  preached 
and  taught  it,  although  it  is  possible  that  be 
simply  repeated  it  without  advocating  it.  But 
the  doctrine  was  seized  eagerly  by  the  radical 
party,  the  Taborites,  who  made  it  the  central 
point  of  their  system. 

The  great  success  of  Huss  in  his  native  country 

was  due  mainly  to  his  unsurpassed  pastoral  activity. 

which  far  excelled  that  of  the  famous 

zo.  Source  old  preachers  of  Bohemia.    But  e>'eo 
of  His       here  Huss  was  the  docile  pupil  of  tbf 

Influence.  Englishman.  Huss  himself  put  the 
highest  value  on  the  sermon  and  knew 
how  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses.  His 
sermons  are  often  inflammatory  as  regards  their 
contents;  he  introduces  his  quarrels  with  his  spirit- 
ual superiors,  criticizes  contemporaneous  events,  or 
appeals  to  his  congregation  as  witness  or  judge. 
It  was  this  bearing  which  multiplied  his  adherents, 
and  thus  he  became  the  true  apostle  of  his  fhiglish 
master  without  being  himself  a  theorist  in  theo- 
logical questions.  In  the  art  of  governing  and  lead- 
ing masses  he  was  unexcelled.  Huss*  warm  friend 
and  devoted  follower,  Jerome  of  Prague  (q.v.). 
shared  his  fate,  although  he  did  not  suffer  death 
till  nearly  a  year  later. 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDU 


n.  The  Huasites:  The  arrest  of  Huss  had  excited 
eonnderable  resentment  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

In  both  countries  the  estates  appealed 

X.  Eifect    repeatedly  and  uigently  to  Sigismund 

in  Bohemia  to  deliver  Huss.    On  the  arrival  of  the 

of  tiie  Death  news  of  his  death  disturbances  broke 

of  Hues,    out  which  were  directed  at  first  against 

the  clergy,  especially  against  the 
monks.  Even  the  archbishop  saved  himself  with 
difficulty  from  the  rage  of  the  populace.  In  the 
country  places  conditions  were  not  much  better. 
Everywhere  the  treatment  of  Huss  was  felt  as  a 
diflgraoe  inflicted  upon  the  whole  country,  and  his 
death  was  looked  upon  as  a  criminal  act.  King 
Wenoeslaus,  prompted  by  his  grudge  against  Sigis- 
mund, at  first  gave  free  vent  to  his  indignation  at 
the  course  of  events  in  Ck)nstance;  and  his  wife 
openly  favored  the  friends  of  Huss.  Pronounced 
Hussites  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government.  A 
league  was  formed  by  certain  lords  who  pledged 
themselves  to  protect  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  upon  all  their  possessions  and  estates,  and  to 
obey  the  power  of  the  bishops  only  in  case  their 
orders  accorded  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Bible. 
In  disputed  points  the  decision  of  the  university 
ahould  be  resorted  to.  The  entire  Hussite  nobility 
joined  the  league,  and  if  the  king  had  entered  it, 
its  resolutions  would  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  law;  but  he  refused,  and  approached  the  Roman 
Gatholic  league  of  lords,  which  was  now  formed, 
the  members  pledging  themselves  to  cling  to  the 
king,  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Council.  Signs 
of  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war  began  to  show  them- 
selves. Pope  Martin  V.,  who,  while  still  Cardinal 
Otto  of  Colonna,  had  attacked  Huss  with  relentless 
severity,  energetically  resumed  the  battle  against 
Hussism  after  the  enactments  of  the  Council  of 
Constance.  He  intended  to  eradicate  completely 
the  doctrine  of  Huss.  For  this  purpose  the  coopera- 
tion of  King  Wenceslaus  had  to  be  obtained.  In 
1418  Sigismund  succeeded  in  winning  his  brother 
over  to  the  standpoint  of  the  council  by  pointing 
out  the  inevitableness  of  a  religious  war  if  the 
heretics  in  Bohemia  found  further  protection. 
Hussite  statesmen  and  army  leaders  had  to  leave 
the  coimtry,  and  Roman  priests  were  reinstituted. 
These  measures  caused  a  general  commotion  which 
hastened  the  death  of  Wenceslaus  by  a  paralytic 
stroke  in  1419.    His  heir  was  Sigismund. 

Hussism  had  organized  itself  during  the  years 
1415-1419.     From  the  beginning  two  parties  were 

found:  the  closer   adherents  of  Huss 

3.  Two      clung  to  his  standpoint,  leaving  the 

Parties  in    whole  hierarchical  and  liturgical  order 

Bohemia,    of  the  Church  untouched;  the  radical 

party  identified  itself  more  boldly  with 
the  doctrines  of  Wyclif ,  shared  his  passionate  hatred 
of  the  monastic  clergy,  and,  like  him,  attempted  to 
lead  the  Church  back  to  its  condition  during  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  which  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  existing  hierarchy  and  the  secularization  of 
ecclesiastical  possessions.  The  radicals  among  the 
Hussites  sought  to  translate  their  theories  into 
reality;  they  preached  the  suffidentia  legia  Christi — 
only  the  divine  law  (i.e.,  the  Bible)  is  the  rule  and 
canon  for  man,  and  that  not  only  in  ecclesiastical 


matters,  but  also  in  political  and  civil  matters. 
They  rejected  therefore,  as  early  as  1416,  everjrthing 
that  has  no  basis  in  the  Bible,  as  the  adoration  of 
saints  and  pictures,  fasts,  superfluous  holidays,  the 
oath,  intercession  for  the  dead,  auricular  confession, 
indulgences,  the  sacraments  of  confirmation  and 
extreme  unction,  admitted  laymen  and  women  to 
the  preacher's  office,  chose  their  own  priests.  But 
before  everything  they  clung  to  Wyclif's  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  denying  transubstantiation, 
and  this  is  the  principal  point  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  moderate  party. 

The  program  of  the  more  conservative  Hussites 

is  contained  in  the  four  articles  of  Prague,  which 

were  agreed  upon  in  July,  1420,  and 

3.  The  Four  promulgated  in  the  Latin,  Czech,  and 
Articles     German  languages:    (1)   Freedom  in 

of  Prague,  preaching;     (2)   communion   in  both 
kinds;    (3)  reduction  of  the  clergy  to 
apostolic  poverty;  (4)  severe  punishment  of  all  open 
sins. 

The  views  of  the  moderate  Hussites  were  repre- 
sented at  the  university  and  among  the  citizens  of 
Prague;    therefore   they  were  called 

4.  Calixtines  the   Prague   party;    they   were   also 
or  Utra-    called  Calixtines  or  Utraquists,  because 

quists,  and  they  emphasized  the  second  article, 
Taborites.   and  the  chalice  became  their  emblem. 

The  radicals  had  their  gathering-place 
in  the  small  town  of  Austie,  on  the  Luschnitz, 
south  of  Prague.  But  as  the  place  was  not  defen- 
sible, they  founded  a  city  upon  a  neighboring  hill, 
which  they  called  Tabor;  hence  they  were  called 
Taborites.  They  comprised  the  essential  force  of 
Hussism.  Their  aim  was  to  destroy  the  enemies 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  to  extend  his  kingdom  by 
the  sword.  For  the  former  purpose  they  waged 
bloody  wars,  for  the  second  purpose  they  established 
a  strict  jurisdiction,  infficting  the  severest  punish- 
ment not  only  upon  heinous  crimes  like  murder  and 
adultery,  but  also  upon  faults  like  perjury  and 
usury,  and  tried  to  apply  the  conditions  required 
in  the  law  of  God  to  the  social  relations  of  the  world. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  King  Wenceslaus  pro- 
duced the  greatest  commotion  among  the  people  of 

Prague.  A  revolution  swept  over  the 
5.  The  cquntry;  churches  and  monasteries 
Hussite  were  destroyed,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
Wars.      possessions  were  seized  by  the  Hussite 

nobility.  Sigismund  could  get  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  only  by  the  power  of  arms. 
Martin  V.  called  upon  all  Christians  of  the  Occident 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Hussites,  and  there 
followed  a  twelve-years'  war  which  was  carried  on 
by  the  Hussites  at  first  defensively,  but  after  1427 
they  assumed  the  offensive.  Apart  from  their 
religious  aims,  they  fought  for  the  national  interests 
of  the  Czechs.  The  moderate  and  radical  parties 
were  united  and  they  not  only  repelled  the  attacks 
of  the  army  of  crusaders,  but  entered  the  neighboring 
countries. 

At  last  their  opponents  were  forced  to  think  of  an 
amicable  settlement.  A  Bohemian  embassy  was 
invited  to  appear  at  the  council  of  Basel.  The 
discussions  began  on  Jan.  10,  1432,  centering  chiefly 
in  the  four  articles  of  Prague.     No  agreement  was 
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arrived  at.    After  repeated   negotiations  between 

Basel  and  Bohemia,  a  Bohemian-Moravian  state 

assembly  in  Prague  accepted  the  Comr 

6.  The      padcUa  of  Prague  on  Nov.  30,  1433. 

Council  of  Communion  in  both  kinds  was  granted 

Basel  and  to  all  who  desired  it,  but  with  the 
Compactata  understanding  that   Christ    was    en- 

of  Prague,  tirely  present  in  each  kind.  Free 
preaching  was  granted  conditionally; 
priests  must  be  approved  and  sent  by  their  supe- 
riors, and  the  power  of  the  bishop  must  be  considered. 
The  article  which  prohibits  the  secular  power  of 
the  clergy  was  almost  reversed.  The  Taborites 
refused  to  conform,  and  the  Calixtines  united  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  destroyed  the  Tabor- 
ites in  a  battle  near  Lipan  (May  30,  1434).  From 
that  time  the  Taborites  lose  their  importance.  The 
Compactata  were  confirmed  at  the  state  assembly 
of  Iglau  in  1436  and  received  the  sanction  of  law. 
Thus  the  reconciliation  of  Bohemia  with  Rome  and 
the  Western  Church  was  accomplished,  and  now 
Sigismund  first  obtained  possession  of  the  Bohemian 
crown.  His  reactionary  measures  caused  a  ferment 
in  the  whole  country,  but  he  died  in  1437.  Wyclif's 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  obnoxious 
to  the  Utraquists,  was  rejected  as  heresy  at  the 
state  assembly  in  Prague  in  1444.  Most  of  the 
Taborites  now  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  Utra- 
quists; the  rest  joined  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Law 
of  Christ  "  (see  Unity  op  the  Brethren;  also 
Bohemian  Brethren). 

The  Utraquists  had  retained  hardly  anything  of 

the  doctrines  of  Huss  except  communion  in  both 

kinds.     In  1462  Pius  II.  declared  the 

7.  Final  Compaclaia  null  and  void,  prohibited 
Disappear-  conmiunion  in  both  kinds,  and  ao- 
ance  of  the  knowledged  George  of  Podiebrad  as 

Hussites,  king  under  the  condition  that  he  would 
promise  on  unconditional  harmony 
with  the  Roman  Church.  This  he  refused,  but  his 
successor,  King  Vladislaus  II.,  favored  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  proceeded  against  some  zealous  clergy- 
men of  the  Calixtines.  The  troubles  of  the  Utra- 
quists increased  from  year  to  year.  In  1485,  at  the 
diet  of  Kuttenberg,  an  agreement  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Utraquists  was  obtained 
which  lasted  for  thirty-one  years.  But  it  was  con- 
siderably later,  at  the  diet  of  1512,  that  the  equal 
rights  of  both  religions  were  permanently  estab- 
lished. Luther's  appearance  was  hailed  by  the  Utra- 
quist  clergy,  and  Luther  himself  was  astonished  to 
find  so  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Huss  and  his  own.  But  not  all  Utraquists 
approved  of  the  German  Reformation;  a  schism 
arase  among  them,  and  many  returned  to  the 
Roman  doctrine,  while  the  better  elements  had  long 
before  joined  the  UnUas  Fratrum.  Under  Maxi- 
milian II.,  the  Bohemian  state  assembly  established 
the  Confessio  Bohemicn,  upon  which  Lutherans, 
Reformed,  and  Bohemian  Brethren  agreed.  From 
that  time  Hussism  began  to  die  out;  but  it  was 
completely  eradicated  only  after  the  battle  at  the 
White  Mountain  (Nov.  8,  1620)  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  reaction  which  fundamentally  changed  the 
ecclesiastical  conditions  of  Bohemia  and   Moravia. 

(J.  Loserth.) 


Bibxjoobapht:   An  edition  of  the  worka  which  ahaJl  < 
guiflh  between  the  works  of  Huss  and  thoee  of  Wydtf 
which  he  used  and  translated  has  long  been  a  deaidan- 
tum;    of  an  ed.  of  the  works  of  Huss  by  J.  R.  VilliiMi^ 
Opera  omnia,    the   following  have   appeared:    Brpmlm 
deoalogi,  ed..   W.  FlajUians,   Prague,    1903;    De  earrtn 
ChriUi,  ib.  1004;    De  9an0uim  CkruH,  ib.  IfNM;    Smpr 
IV.  SenterUiarum,  ed.  W.  Flajahans  and  W.  Komfnkon, 
ib.  1905;    Sermonet  ds  •aneiU,  ib.  1907-08;    the  works  m 
Bohemian  were  published  by  K.  J.  Ermen,  Prague,  1866- 
1868;  other  sources  are  K.  Hdfler,  OesdUdkfasdbrMb*"  dtr 
hutititcken  Beweoung  in  Bdhmen,  in  FonUa  rcnoa  Auttrim- 
earum,  3  vols..  Vienna,  1856-d6;    HiMtoria  H  wumamtgiM 
J.  Hua  aUpte  Hieronymi  PragentiM,  2  Tola,  NnreoklMm; 
1715;    the  most  available  and  so  far  the  best  soures  ii 
Documenta    Afo^isfri    Johannia    Hu9,    ed.    F.     Fklsdcf. 
Prague,  1809  (contains  essays  on  the  life  and  tcartwngi  of 
Huss);    a  volume  of  Letter§  attributed  to  John  Hom  1m 
been  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  H.  B.  Woik- 
man  and  R.  M.  Pope.  London.  1904  (the  one  Eng.  tnnd. 
direct  from  the  originals). 

On  the  life  and  t4^achings  and  contemporafy  hiatefT 
consult:     J.    Dobneck    (Oochlaeus).    HisL    Huuiianm, 
Mains.  1549;   F.  Palack^.  OtachiehU  von  Bekmen,  6  vok. 
Prague.  1836-67;    idem,  Beitr&oe  tur  OaadUckU  dm  Bwh 
aitenkrieoea,  2  vols.,  ib.   1873-74;  F.  P.  R  BatmonDaDddt 
Bonnechose,    Lea  Rifarmateura  avani  U  riferma,  Fvii^ 
1846,  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1844;    J.  A.  von  Helfert. 
Hua  und  Hieronymua,  Prague,  1853;   G.  L.  Hennsn,  Jcka 
Huaa,  DubUn,  1854;  A.  Jeep,  Gerson,  Widrfita  umi  Bu, 
Gdttingen,  1857;   C.  Becker,  Die  beiden  bdkmiaeken  tUfar- 
matoren  und  Mlhiyrer,    Ndrdlingen,   1858;    J.  FriBdiidi, 
Die  Lekre  dea  Johann  Hua,  Regenabuig,  1862:   E  L  T. 
Henke.  Johann  Hua  und  die  Synode  von  Conatona,  Berfin, 
1866;   E.  H.  Gillett,  Life  and  Timea  of  John  Huaa,  2TobL, 
New  York,  1870;   L.  Krumml,  Johannea  Hua,  Heidelbeiii 
1870;    W.  Berger,  Jphannea  Hua,  und  Kiimo  Sigmaad, 
Augsburg,  1871  (a  careful  study);    F.  von  Besold,  Komt 
Siffiamund  und  die  Reichakrieoe  geoen  die  H%taiten,  3  vok, 
Munich,  1872-75;    idem,  Zur  Geachiehie  dea  HuaUeatimm 
ib.  1874;    E.  Denis,  Huaa  et  la  guerre  dea  Huaaika,  Hn, 
1878  (reproduces  Palack^'s  studies);    A.  H.  WzBtUsv. 
John  Hua,  London,  1882;    G.  V.  Lechler,  Jokmmm  Bu, 
Halle,  1889;    idem.  John  Widif  and  kia  Engiiak  Fmm- 
aora,  London,  1884;    J.  Loserth,  Hua  und  Widif,  ?nim 
1884,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1884;   D.  Nasmith,  Makantf 
Modem  Thought,  vol.  i..  New  York,   1892;    K.  MQlbr. 
Kdnig  Sigiamund'a  GeUU  fHw  Hua,  1898;    H.  B,  Woii- 
man.  The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation,  voL  iL,  The  Am  M 
Hua,  London,  1902;    Neander,  CkriaHan  Ckwdk,  toL  t. 
passim;   Milman,  Latin  ChriaHaniiy,  viL  433-606;  Hefek. 
ConeUiengeachichU,   vol.   viii.   passim;     Pastor,  Pop«;  ^ 
161-163;  Oeighton,  Papacy,  vols,  i.-ii  (contain  much  val- 
uable matter).     Auagew&hlte  Predigten  of  John  Huss  ^^ 
published  by  W.  von  Langsdorff,  Leipsic.  1894.    Oowolt 
the    literature    imder  Babkl,   CJouncil  or;   Coxstince. 

CJOUNCIL  OF. 

HUT  (HUTT),  HAWS:  A  coder  of  the  Anabap- 
tists; b.  at  Hain,  near  Grimmenthal,  in  Franconia: 
d.  at  Augsburg  Sept.,  1527.  As  an  itinerant  book 
pedler  he  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  Gfrmanj' 
and  Austria  and  imbibed  radical  ideas.  At  Weissen- 
fels,  probably  in  1524,  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
Anabaptists.  His  tentative  adhesion  to  their  ideas 
and  his  promulgation  of  the  writings  of  Munifr 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  Bibra.  He  joined  in  the 
peasant  uprising,  was  with  Milnzer  during  the  battle 
of  Frankenhausen  where  the  peasant  bands  were 
overwhelmed.  At  Pentecost,  1525,  he  appeared  at 
Bibra,  and  summoned  the  peasants  to  rise  against 
the  authorities.  Expelled  once  more,  he  resumed 
his  wandering  life,  and  in  the  summer  of  1526  vas 
finally  won  over  by  Denk  to  the  tenets  of  the  -Ana- 
baptists. He  now  entered  upon  a  tremendously 
active  apostolate.  A  man  of  simple  and  fiery  elo- 
quence, and  of  passionate  convictions,  he  wandeiw 
through  South  Germany  and  Austria  preaching, 
baptizing,  and  appointing  apostles  to  cany  on  the 
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work.  In  the  mighty  rise  of  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment in  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Austria 
between  1626  and  1528,  his  labors  were  of  primary 
importance.  Around  his  personality,  mysterious 
and  partaking  somewhat  of  the  prophet's,  legend 
gathered.  There  was  a  popular  belief  that  he  made 
use  of  a  magic  potion  to  win  men  to  himself,  and  he 
was  reputed  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  book  given  by 
the  Lord  to  the  prophet  Daniel.  He  was  personally 
convinced  of  his  divine  mission,  and  regarded  him- 
self as  the  prophet  sent  to  announce  the  approaching 
end  of  things.  He  presented  a  detailed  scheme  of 
the  final  judgment  and  the  resurrection  and  pro- 
mulgated his  ideas  with  a  vehemence  that  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  moderate  Anabaptists. 
Thus  toward  the  end  of  1526,  while  at  Nikolsburg, 
dissension  arose  between  him  and  Hiibmaier.  A 
disputation  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  terri- 
torial lord,  Von  Liechtenstein,  in  the  course  of  which 
Hut  is  said  to  have  formulated  certain  articles  which, 
in  different  editions  and  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  the  Nikolsburg  Articles,  played  an  important 
part  in  later  Anabaptist  history.  What  is  certain, 
however,  is  that  Hut,  in  opposition  to  HUb- 
maier,  upheld  ideas  of  an  extreme  chiliastic  nature 
and  argued  for  the  exemption  of  believers  from 
secular  authority,  and  that  he  was  declared  defeated 
and  forced  to  flee.  [He  insisted  upon  community 
of  goods,  and  asserted  that  Christians  should  not 
pay  taxes  to  the  civil  powers  because  the  money 
might  be  used  in  carnal  warfare,  a.  h.  n.]  Hiib- 
maier presented  fifty-two  articles  as  emanating  from 
Hut,  the  authorship  of  which  the  latter  denied. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  proposi- 
tions, such  as  that  announcing  the  advent  of  Christ 
withhi  two  years  and  the  coming  destruction  of  the 
godless,  were  taught  by  Hut,  while  more  extreme 
statements  like  that  asserting  the  humanity  of 
Christ  were  held  in  circles  with  which  Hut  stood  in 
close  connection.  In  Aug.,  1527,  Hut  came  to  Augs- 
burg to  attend  the  general  assembly  of  Anabaptists. 
He  was  arrested  on  Sept.  15,  and  was  subjected  to 
torture,  confessing,  however,  to  no  more  than  was 
aLready  known  of  his  teachings.  Anticipating  con- 
viction, he  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  his  prison  cot 
and  died  of  his  injuries  after  eight  days. 

(A.  HEGLERf.)  K.  HOLL. 
Bduogbapht:  C.  A.  Cornelius,  Geschichte  dea  mUn»teri»chen 
Aufrvhr;  ii.  39  sqq.,  251  sqq.,  279  sqq..  Leipsic.  1860; 
J.  E.  JOrg,  DeuUchland  in  der  Revolutionaperiode,  pp.  677 
sqq.,  Freiburg,  1851;  F.  Roth,  Auoaburgiache  Reforma- 
Hon$ge9chiehU,  pp.  199  sqq..  Munich.  1881;  A.  Nicoladoni, 
JoKann  BQnderlin,  Berlin,  1893;  C.  Meyer,  in  ZKG,  xvi 
(1893),  248  sqq.;  A.  H.  Newman,  Hiat.  of  Antipedobap- 
tirnn,  pp.  151-219.  Philadelphia,  1897. 

HUTCHINSON,  ANNE.  See  Antinomianism  and 
Antinomian  Controvebsies,  II,  2. 

HUTCHINSON,  JOHN :  English  theological  writer; 
b.  at  Spennithome  (36  m.  w.n.w.  of  York),  York- 
shire, 1674;  d.  in  London  Aug.  28,  1737.  Such 
education  as  he  had  he  received  chiefly  from  a 
gentleman  who  lodged  in  his  father's  house.  He 
served  as  steward  in  several  families,  being  last 
employed  in  this  capacity  in  the  household  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  secured  for  him  a  sinecure 
worth  £200  a  year  to  enable  him  to  write  an  ex- 
position of  his  system.    Hutchinson's  best  known 


work  is  Moses'  Principia  (2  parts,  London,  1724- 
1727),  in  which  he  defended  what  he  considered  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  and  attempted  to  refute  Newton's 
theory  of  gravitation.  He  interpreted  the  Bible 
mystically,  and  regarded  it  as  the  infallible  source 
of  all  true  religion,  philosophy,  and  science.  He 
maintained  that  the  original  Hebrew,  when  read 
without  points,  would  confirm  his  teachings.  At 
one  time  his  writings  exerted  considerable  influence, 
and  his  followers,  who  were  called  Hutchinsonians, 
included  such  men  as  Duncan  Forbes,  John  Park- 
hurst,  George  Home,  and  William  Jones  of  Nayland. 
His  Philosophical  and  Theological  Works  were  edited 
by  two  of  his  disciples,  Robert  Spearman  and  Julius 
Bate  (12  vols.,  London,  1748;  Supplement,  1765). 
There  is  an  Abstract  from  the  Works  of  J.  Hutchinson 
(Edinburgh,  1753),  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Home. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Life,  by  R.  Spearman,  ia  preaxed  to  the 
supplementary  vol.  of  the  Worka,  ut  sup.;  John  Nichols, 
LUeraru  Anecdotaa  of  the  18th  Century,  i.  421-422,  iil  154, 
9  vols.,  London,  1812-15;  L.  Stephen.  Hiat.  of  Engliah 
Thought  in  the  18th  Century,  i.  389-301.  ib.  1880;  DNB, 
xxviii.  342-343. 


HUTTEN,  hut't^n,  ULRICH  VON:  Knight,  hu- 
manist, and  popular  writer;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Steck- 
elberg,  near  Fulda,  in  Franconia,  Apr.  21,  1488;  d. 
on  the  island  of  Ufnau,  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  Aug. 
(or  Sept.),  1523.  He  descended  from  a  noble 
Prankish  family,  and  was  placed  in  the  abbey  of 
Fulda  at  the  age  of  eleven,  but  after  six  years  he 
fled  from  Fulda  and  broke  with  his  father.  Im- 
pelled by  a  glowing  zeal  for  education  and  culture, 
the  knight  entered  the  University  of  Cologne  and 
became  a  humanist  and  classical  scholar.  He  then 
studied  in  Italy,  the  Beulah  of  the  humanists.  Dur- 
ing a  temporary  sojourn  in  Germany  he  came  for- 
ward as  the  avenger  of  his  family  against  Duke 
Ulrich  of  Wilrttemberg,  who  had  assassinated  Hans 
von  Hutten,  the  head  of  the  Hutten  family,  and  in  a 
number  of  satirical  pamphlets  depicted  the  duke 
as  a  monster  and  tyrant.  In  1517  he  settled  per- 
manently in  Germany,  and  immediately  took  part 
in  the  struggles  of  the  time;  the  great  aim  of  his 
life  was  to  free  Germany  from  the  yoke  under  which 
it  was  held  by  the  pope  and  the  Curia,  and  for  this 
cause  he  wrote  and  fought  with  great  valor.  He 
took  the  part  of  Johann  Reuchlin  (q.v.),  contributed 
money  for  the  publication  of  the  Epistola  obscurorum 
virorum  (q.v.),  and  published  satirical  dialogues. 
His  poetical  achievements  induced  Elmperor  Maxi- 
milian to  crown  him  with  the  laurel  (1517).  Then 
Hutten  served  at  the  court  of  Archbishop  Albert  of 
Mainz.  His  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  real  im- 
portance of  the  Reformation  at  the  disputation  at 
Leipsic  in  1519.  Thenceforth  his  only  aim  was  to  aid 
Luther  in  his  struggle  to  deliver  Germany  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  He  demanded  a  restriction  of  papal 
rights  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Germany,  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  and  an  abolition  of  the 
monasteries.  Instead  of  benefice-hunters  pious  men 
should  administer  the  spiritual  offices.  From  the 
emoluments  of  prebends  and  monasteries  and  from 
annats,  a  fund  should  be  established  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  standing  army  of  knights  and  oommon 
soldiers  {Landsknechie),  for  the  proteotkm  of  thd 
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empire,  as  a  counterbalance  against  the  habitual 
appeal  to  the  support  of  the  pope. 

The  motive  power  of  Hutten's  plans  was  political 
and  social  rather  than  religious,  and  he  lacked  a 
deep  imderstanding  of  the  religious  side  of  Luther. 
This  does  not  exclude,  however,  a  mutual  influence. 
Luther  imdoubtedly  received  an  impulse  from 
Hutten's  edition  of  the  famous  work  of  Lorenzo 
Valla  on  the  donation  of  Constantino  (1518)  and 
from  his  RGmische  DreifaUtgkeit  (1519);  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Hutten  owed  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  theologian,  esi)ecially  the  Biblical  and  Evan- 
gelical atmosphere  of  his  later  productions  and  his 
decision  to  address  the  masses  in  their  mother 
tongue.  After  Rome  had  demanded  the  arrest  and 
extradition  of  Hutten,  he  found  a  refuge  at  the 
castle  of  Franz  von  Sickingen(1520).  In  his  writings 
his  language  became  more  threatening  and  inflam- 
matory. Hope  that  the  emperor  would  relax  toward 
the  Reformation  was  destroyed  by  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  Without  trial  Hutten  was  put  under  the 
ban  and  compelled  to  leave  the  security  of  Sick- 
ingen's  castle.  He  tried  to  uphold  his  friends,  who 
were  on  the  point  of  forsaking  his  cause,  but  the 
da3rs  of  his  glory  had  gone,  and  his  efforts  had 
failed  of  tangible  results.  His  great  plans  of  uniting 
the  German  nobility  and  free  cities  against  the 
princes,  and  of  eliminating  all  benefice-hunters  from 
spiritual  offices  miscarried  completely.  He  sought 
refuge  in  Schlettstadt,  Basel,  and  Milhlhausen,  but 
none  of  these  cities  tolerated  him.  Robbed  of  his 
fortune,  and  suffering  from  illness,  he  Anally  came 
to  Zurich,  where  Zwingli  took  care  of  him  until  his 
early  death.  (H.  Ulmann.) 

Biblxoobapht:  His  Opera  were  ooUeoted  by  E.  Bdcking, 
6  and  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1859-70.  On  his  German  writings 
consult  S.  Suunatolski,  Ubrich*  von  Hutten  detUache  Schrif- 
ten,  Strasburg,  1891.  For  his  life  consult:  D.  Strauss,  Ul- 
rich  von  Hutten,  Leipsic,  1871,  Eng.  transl.,  abridged  Lon- 
don, 1874;  P.  Bayle,  Dictionary  Hiatorical  and  Critical, 
pp.  53^541,  London,  1735;  ADB,  vol.  xiu.;  J.  Deckert. 
Ulrich  von  HuUene  Ltben  und  Wirken,  Vienna,  1901;  8.  M. 
Jackson.  Huldreich  Zwingli,  pp.  213-220,  New  York,  1903. 

HUTTER,  ELIAS:  German  Biblical  scholar;  b. 
at  GOrlitz  1553;  d.  in  Augsburg  or  Frankfort 
between  1605  and  1609.  He  devoted  himself  to 
Oriental  languages  as  a  student  at  Jena  and  univer- 
sity teacher  at  Leipsic;  in  1579  he  taught  Hebrew 
to  the  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony.  He  gave  his  life 
with  self-sacrificing  industry  to  the  issuing  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  first  product  of  these  labors  was  a 
Hebrew  Bible  (1587),  which  was  later  incorporated 
in  the  "  Hamburg  Polyglot  "  (see  Bibles,  Poly- 
glot, v.).  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  he 
produced,  at  Nuremberg  (1599),  the  Old  Testament 
as  far  as  the  Book  of  Ruth  in  six  languages,  giving 
in  five  columns  the  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  versions,  while  the  sixth  column  pre- 
sented either  the  Low  German,  French,  Italian,  or 
Slavic  text.  In  the  same  year  the  New  Testament 
followed  in  twelve  languages,  and  in  1602,  the 
Psalter,  in  quadruple  translations,  the  whole  con- 
stituting the  "  Nuremberg  Polyglot  "  (see  Bibles, 
Polyglot,  V.).  He  also  issued  the  Prophets  in 
twelve,  and  the  Gospeb  in  four  languages.  Owing 
to  Hutter's  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  text,  these 
issues  are  no  longer  important.    Their  contemporary 


success  fell  short  of  his  indefatigable  efforts,  evco 
though  he  enjoyed  plenty  of  powerful  patrana^ 
In  1600  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  applied  to  him  to 
produce  a  Swedish  Bible.  As  pedagogical  refonner, 
Hutter  exerted  himself  to  found  a  school  of  lan- 
guages at  Nuremberg,  where  Hebrew,  Greek,  lAttn, 
and  German  should  be  learned  within  four  yeai»— 
a  thing  at  that  time  without  precedent  in  snj 
school  or  university.  One  of  his  precious  possesaoos 
was  the  manuscript  of  Melanchthon's  Loci  cmr 
munes,  Geobg  MClleb. 

Biblxoobaprt:  Unaehuldige  Nachriehten  wm  aUen  umd  mem 
theolooiechen  Sachen,  pp.  302-400.  580-583.  Ldpne.  1716; 
G.  A.  Will.  NUmberger  CMehrtenlexikon,  ii  213.  yi  147, 
8  vols.,  Nuramberg,  1755-1808;  J.  G.  Walch.  BMioAM 
theologUa  eelecta,  iv.  8.  36  sqq..  Jena.  1765;  J.  B.  (Sun, 
Introduction  hiatorique  et  critique  aux  Hvree  de  VA.  d  in 
N.  T.,  i.  226  sqq..  PariB,  1839;   ADB,  xiii  475-476. 

HUTTER  (HUTTERUS),  LEONHARD:  Geraum 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Hellingen  (near  Blaubeuren,  10  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Ulm),  Wilrttemberg,  Jan.,  1663;  d.  at 
Wittenberg  Oct.  23,  1616.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Strasbuig,  Leipsic,  Heidelbeig,  and  Jeoa, 
took  his  doctorate  in  theology  at  Jena  in  1594,  and 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenbeig  in  1596. 
After  the  reiterated  overthrow  of  the  Philippists  in 
electoral  Saxony  in  1574  and  1691,  the  University 
of  Wittenberg  took  the  first  rank  as  a  school  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  Hutter  was  the  most 
orthodox  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  He  has  been 
regarded  as  the  prototype  of  orthodox  Lutbenn 
dogmatics  and  polemics.  No  one  has  confined  him- 
self more  strictly  within  the  borders  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  as  authorized  and  formulated  bj 
the  Church;  no  one  has  adhered  with  greater  faith- 
fulness not  only  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  letter  of 
the  Lutheran  symbols,  especially  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  to  which  he  ascribed  almost  the  character 
of  inspiration.  He  did  not  recognize  a  developing 
dogmatics;  for  him  dogma  was  fixed  and  ctTstal- 
lized,  and  he  considered  it  as  the  objective  norm 
against  all  attacks  of  other  churches  and  sects. 

Hutter's  literary  activity  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  two  sciences  which  at  his  time  formed 
the  gist  of  theological  encyclopedia — dogmatics  and 
polemics.  His  earliest  writings  were  devoted  to  the 
explanation  and  defense  of  the  Lutheran  symbols, 
e.g.  his  Analysis  meihodica  articularum  Confesguf^ 
AugustanoB  etc.  (Wittenberg,  1594),  his  Collegia 
theologicum  sive  xl  disjmtationes  de  artiadis  Confer 
sionis  AugustancB  et  libri  christiancB  Concordia  (1610)i 
and  especially  his  extensive  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Concord  entitled  Libri  Christiana  Concoi^ 
explicatio  plana  et  perspicua  (1608).  But  his  prm* 
cipal  work  is  his  Compendium  locorum  theologicffna^ 
ex  Scriptura  Sacra  et  libra  Concordia  coUedutn  (1610 
and  often) .  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  order  of  Elector 
Christian  II.  requesting  the  Wittenberg  faculty  ^ 
write  a  simple  and  clear  compendium  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Formula  of  Concord.  This  new 
book  was  to  take  its  place  as  the  official  text^book 
in  the  learned  institutions  of  Saxony.  It  consist* 
of  thirty-four  loot  following  in  the  main  Melanch- 
thon's  order  and  method,  and  is  arranged  in  ca^ 
chetical  form,  the  questions  and  answers  being 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  three  different  stage*/'' 
pupils.    As  far  as  possible,  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
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is  set  forth  in  the  very  words  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fesaioD  and  the  Formula  of  Concord.  Besides 
transktions  of  the  work  into  various  modero 
languageSi  there  appeared  many  commentaries, 
compilations,  and  enlarged  editions.  Hulter's 
other  important  work,  entitled  Loci  communes 
theologici  (1619),  is  an  enlargement  of  the  com- 
penditim.  In  his  polemical  writings  Hutter  at- 
tacked the  Calvimifits  and  Roman  Catholica  and 
aU  tendency  to  harmonize  the  two  Protestant 
confessions.  Against  the  irenical  efforts  of  the 
Heidelberg  theologian,  David  Parens,  he  wrote 
Irenicum  vere  chrtstianum  (1616),  and  against  the 
Calvinists  he  addressed  his  Calvinisla  Aultco- 
PolUicus  (1610).  When  the  Formula  of  Concord 
was  attacked  by  Rudolf  Hospinianus  in  a  treatise 
entitled  Concordia  di^cors  (Zurich,  1607),  Hutter 
replied  with  his  Concordia  concord  de  origine  et  pro^ 
gressu  FonntU(B  Conc&rduB  ecdesiarum  Augn^ants 
Con/es&ionis  (1614).  In  the  same  way  he  defended 
the  Lutheran  Church  against  Roman  Catholic  op- 
ponents such  as  BeUarmiDe,  Greteer,  and  others, 

(JOHAKN£a  KtTNZE.) 
BfBUOOBLAl'aT;  H.  Wittdi  Mtmariai  thiaianorum  Tiottri  aecuii. 
FT&akfort,  1074;  F.  Jani  D*  L,  HaUero  eiu«^u4  csfrnpen- 
di*t  LelpsiC:,  1727;  A.  W«3?«rniann,  Nachricht^n  von  O^lehr- 
im  .  .  .  auM  Utm,  pp,  343-3&S,  Ulm,  1799;  C.  A.  Hiue, 
Huitenut  redivimu,  oder  Dogmaiik  der  manoetisch-lutheri- 
tchsn  Kirche,  Leipmc,  IS39:  A.  G.  Hoffmiuin.  in  Ennch 
and  Gniber,  Etw^ktopiidie,  JL,  atiii.  222-229;  W  Gosa. 
Getchichle  der  f^ote^UiniUcMn  Doffmatik.  k  251-259,  Bar* 
tin,  l^H:  G,  Frank,  Gftehichtm  der  proteitanHachen  Theo^ 
loffie.  i.  330-332.  Leipaic,  1862, 

HUTTONp  ARTHim  WOLLASTON:  Church  gf 
England;  b.  at  Spridlington  (28  m.  b.  of  Hull), 
Lincolnshire,  Sept,  5,  18 is.  He  waa  educated  at 
Exeter  CoUege^  Oxford  (B.A,,  1871),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1871  and  ordained  priest  in  1S72. 
He  was  curate  of  St.  Barnabas,  Oxford,  from  1871 
ta  \S7Zi  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  rector  of 
Spridlington.  In  1876  he  was  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  John 
Henry  Newman.  Ho  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Birmingham  Oratory  until  1883.  in  close  association 
with  the  cardinal  He  was  Hbrariao  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  from  its  foundation  in  1887  to  1899. 
He  returned  to  the  Church  of  England  in  1893, 
became  rector  of  Easthope,  Shropahirej  in  1890, 
curate  of  St.  Luke's,  Richmond,  in  1901^  and  rector 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow»  Cheaps ide,  London,  in  1903. 
In  theoloo'  he  is  a  liberal  Evangelical.  His  writings 
include:  Our  Position  as  CathoHcA  in  the  Church  of 
England  (London,  1872);  The  Anglicnn  Ministry 
(1879);  Cardinal  Mannijig  (1892);  Ecclesia  discens 
(1904);  Burford  Papers  (1905);  The  Church  and 
the  Barbarians  (1906);  and  WiUiam  Stubbs  (1906), 
fie  edited  S>  R.  Maitlaud's  Essai/a  on  Suhjeds 
conrnBded  miih  the  Reformaiion  in  England  ( 1899) ;  J. 
H.  Newman's  Lives  of  the  Bnglish  Saints  (2  vols*, 
1900);    and  J.  Tauler'a  Tk^  Inner  Way  1901). 

HUTTOir^  WILLIAM  BOLDEN:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Gate  Burton^  Lincolnshire,  May  24,  14S60, 
He  studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (B.A.. 
1882),  and  in  1884  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  St. 
John's  CoUege,  Oicford.  He  was  Birkbeck  Lecturer 
in  ecclesiastical  history  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,   in   189^97,   and   examining   chaplain   to 


Bishop  Cora p ton  of  Ely  from  1896  to  1905,  also 
Bampton  Lecturer  in  1903,  and  select  preacher  at 
Oxford  (1898-1900),  Dublin  (1903),  and  Cambridge 
( 1905),  He  became  curator  of  the  Indian  Institute, 
Oxford,  in  1900.  His  publications  include  The 
Political  Disturbances  which  Acc&mpanicd  the  Early 
PcT'iod  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  (London, 
1881);  The  Mi^rruk  of  Henry  11 L  (1887);  Simm  de 
Mmifort  (ISSS);  Man^uess  Wettesley  (1893);  Sir 
Thomas  More  (1S95);  WiUiam  Laud  (1895);  Kirig 
and  Baronage  (1895);  Philip  Augustus  (1896); 
Hampton  Court  (1896);  The  Church  of  the  Sixth 
Century  (1S97);  History  of  St.  John  Baptist  College, 
Oxford  (1898) ;  A  ShoH  History  of  the  Church  inGreat 
Britain  (1899);  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (1S99); 
Constantinople  (1900);  Influence  of  Christianity 
upon  National  Character  lUustrated  by  Lives  and 
Legends  of  the  EngtiMh  Saints  (Hampton  lectures, 
1903);  The  English  Church,  1625-1714  (1903);  and 
By  Thames  and  Cotswold  (1903).  He  edited  Letters 
of  Bishop  Shihbs  (London,  1904),  and  The  Burford 
Letters  (1905). 

HYACIHTH,  FATHER.     See  Loybon,  CitABLEa. 

HYDE,  THOMAS i  English  Orientalist;  b.  at 
BiUingsley  (20  m.  s.e.  of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire, 
June  29,  1636;  d.  at  Oxford  P^eb,  IS,  1703.  He 
etudied  Oriental  languages  under  his  father,  and  in 
his  sixteenth  year  entered  King'.?  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  year  later  he  was  invited  to  London  to 
assist  Brian  Walton  on  his  Polyglot,  He  corrected 
the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Syriae  versions,  transcribed 
into  Ferstc  characters  the  Persian  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  had  been  printed  in  Hebrew 
characters  at  Constantinople,  and  appended  a  Latin 
version  of  his  own.  In  1658  he  entered  Queen's 
College,  Oxford  (M.A.,  1659;  D.D..  1682),  where, 
in  the  same  year,  he  became  reader  in  Hebrew, 
In  16^9  he  was  appointed  under- keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  Library^  and  from  1665  to  1701  be  was 
librarian- io*chief.  In  1666  he  was  made  prebendary 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  in  1773  archdeacon  of 
Gloucester,  He  became  Laudian  professor  of  Arabic 
at  Oxford  in  1691,  and  regius  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  canon  of  Christ  Church  in  1697.  Under  Charles 
IL,  James  IL^  and  Willbm  IIL,  he  was  interpreter 
and  secretary  in  Oriental  languages  to  the  govern- 
ment. His  principal  work  is  the  Historia  religionis 
vctcrum Persarum  (Oxford,  1700;  2d  ed.  by  T.  Hunt, 
1760),  which  was  the  Eirst  attempt  at  a  scbolarly 
treatment  o(  the  subject*  Other  writings  were 
collected  by  Gregory  Sharpe  and  published ♦  with 
a  Vita,  under  the  title  Syntagrna  dessertationum 
(2  vols.,  1667), 
BmLtooHAFRT:   A.  Il  Wood,  Athen(t  Oxtmifn^M,  cni.  P.  BlLn^ 

iv.  52:^-627,  LondoQp  1S20;   DNB,  xxvm.  401^02. 

HYDE,  WILLIAM  DE  WITT:  American  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Winchendon^  Mass.,  Sept.  23, 1858. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  (A.B*,  1879)»  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (l 87 9-^0) ^  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1882.  After  a  pastorate  of  two  year^  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.^  he  became  president  of  Bow^doin  College  in 
1885,  He  has  written  Practiml  Ethics  (New  York, 
1892);  Social  Theology  (1895);  Practical  Idealism 
(1897);    The  Evoluiimt  qf  a  College  Siudant  (1898); 
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Ood'8  Education  of  Man  (Boston,  1899);  The  AH 
of  Optimism  (New  York,  1900);  School  Speaker  and 
Reader  (Boston,  1900);  The  Cardinal  Virtues  (New 
York,  1901);  Jesus'  Way  (Boston,  1902);  The  New 
Ethics  (New  York,  1903);  From  Epicurus  to  Christ 
(1904) ;  and  Abba  Father;  or  the  Religion  of  Every 
Day  Life  (1908). 

HYDROPARASTATA  (AQUARU):  A  sect  that 
used  water  instead  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  were  named  in  three  edicts  of  the  Codex 
Theodosianus  (lib.  xvi.  6,  7,  9  and  11)  in  connection 
with  the  Manicheans,  and  were  also  called  EncratikBf 
ApotadiicR  and  Saccophori,  Theodoret  (MPG, 
baadu.  369)  associated  them  with  the  Encratites 
as  adherents  of  Tatian  (cf.  Chrysostom,  MPG,  liii. 
740;  Philastrius,  Hcer.  Ixxvii.;  Augustine,  Hcer, 
Ixiv.;  Praedestinatus,  Hcer.  Ixiv.).  The  existence 
of  the  sect  in  earlier  centuries  is  not  attested,  al- 
though, undoubtedly,  at  a  still  earlier  date  than 
that  of  the  Aquarians,  encratistic  tendencies  might 
well  have  led  to  the  disuse  of  communion  wine.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  practise  which  C3rprian  censured 
(ANFj  V.  359),  of  administering  bread  and  water 


at  communion,  was  not  encratistic,  but  founded  od 
the  fear  that  by  the  use  of  wine  in  the  early  momiiii^ 
people  might  betray  themselves  to  be  Christiaiis. 

G.  KbOobb. 

Bibuoobapht:  F.  Csbrol,  Diettonnaire  d'arekMooi*  dr^ 
tienne,  part  ix.  2648-64  (exhaustive);  DCB,  iii  183;  Sdiali; 
Christian  Church,  ii.  495;  KurU,  Church  History,  I  116^ 
New  York.  1889;  A.  Soheiwiler.  Die  ElemenU  der  Ewdm- 
ristie  in  den  eraten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  Mains.  1903. 

HYGINUS,  hi-joi'nus:  A  bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
second  century.  In  the  oldest  lists  his  name  staiidf 
eighth,  between  Telesphorus  and  Anicetus,  and  his 
episcopate  is  assigned  to  the  years  13&-40.  But 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  chnmokgical 
data  in  this  case.  All  that  is  definitely  known  of 
him  is  that  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
college  of  presbyters  in  Rome  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources  are:  Irenseus,  Hiwr.  iii.  3;  Eoielm 
Ui9t.  eccl.,  iv.  10.  11,  v.  6;  Liber  pontificalie,  ed.  DueliMie, 
i.  131.  Paris,  1886.  ed  Mommsen.  in  MOH,  OuL  pnL 
Rom.,  1  (1898),  13,  234.  Consult:  A8B,  Jan.  l  665;  B. 
A.  Lipsius,  Chronologie  der  rOmiechen  Biaehdfe,  pp.  169 
sqq.,  Kiel.  1869;  Hamack,  Geechichie^  ii  1,  pp.  144  iqq.; 
Bower,  Popee,  i.  11-12;  DCB,  iii  184;  JLL.  Ti  61W17. 


I.  Introduction. 

Definitions  and  Terms  ($1). 
General  Survey  ((  2). 
II.  Hebrew  Hymns. 

III.  Early  Christian  Hymns. 

IV.  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
V.  Hymns  of  the  Latin  Church. 

The  Earlier  Period  (f  1). 
The  Middle  Ages  (S  2). 


HYMNOLOGY. 

Individual  Hymnists  ((  3). 
VI.  German  Hymns. 

The  Reformation  Period  ($1). 
Since  the  Reformation  (§  2). 
VII.  French  Hymns. 
VIIL  Scandinavian  Hymns. 

Danish  Productions  ($1). 
Norway  and  Sweden  ({  2). 


I.  Introduction:  A  hymn  is  a  spiritual  meditation 
in  rhythmical  prose  or  in  verse,  the  chief  constituents 

of  which  are  praise  and  prayer  to  God. 

I.  Definitions  It  is  the  communion  of  the  soul  with 

and  Terms.  God.     The  modem  conception  of  a 

hynm  is,  therefore,  larger  than  that  of 
Augustine,  who  says:  "  [A  hymn]  is  a  song  with 
praise  of  God.  If  thou  praisest  God  and  singest  not, 
thou  utterest  no  hymn;  if  thou  singest  and  praisest 
not  God,  thou  utterest  no  hymn;  if  thou  praisest 
aught  else,  .  .  .  although  thou  singest  and  praisest, 
thou  utterest  no  hymn.  A  hymn,  then,  containeth 
these  three  things,  song,  and  praise,  and  that  of 
God"  (on  Ps.  cxlix.;  NPNFy  1st  ser.,  viii.  677). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
differing  here  from  the  Protestant  churches,  include 
among  hymns  metrical  songs  to  Mary  and  the  saints. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  employ  three 
terms,  psalmos,  hymnoSj  and  ode  pneumatike  (Eph. 
V.  19;  Col.  iii.  16).  The  word  hymnos  was  common 
to  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  sang  songs  to  their 
divinities  and  in  honor  of  men  of  renown.  The 
poems  of  Homer  contain  such  hymns,  and  Hesiod 
represents  the  Muses  as  singing  hymns  to  the  gods. 
Pindar  calls  his  odes  hymns.  Egyptian  literature 
also  contains  hymns,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  which, 
to  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  (chap.  cxx\'.;  cf.  P.  le  Page  Renouf, 
Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as 
Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  London, 
1880).  Paul,  on  Mars  Hill,  quoted  from  a  hymn 
of  Aratus  of  Cilicia  (third  century  B.C.)  the   words 


IX.  English  Hymns. 

Before  the  Reformation  ({  1). 
The  Psalters  ((  2). 
The  Rise  of  the  Hymnals  (1 3). 
Individual  Hymnists  (f  4). 
Recent  Hynmology  (S  5). 
X.  American  Hymns. 

General  Description  (S  1). 
Individual  Hymnists  ({  2). 

"  for  we  are  also  his  offspring  "  (Acts  xvii.  28). 
The  Christian  hymn  differs  from  the  hymn  of 
heathen  antiquity  in  its  spirit  and  object  of  wor- 
ship, but  not  necessarily  in  form.  It  is  addressed 
to  God,  or  to  one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
and  admits  nothing  unchaste. 

Hymns  from  the  earliest  time  have  been  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  in  all  periods  have  contributed  to 
2.  General  the  piety  of  the  Church.  The  Old  and 
Survey,  the  New  Testament  frequently  repre- 
sent the  heavenly  bodies  and  ibe 
heavenly  hosts  as  praising  God  (Job  xxxviii.  7; 
Isa.  vi.  3;  Rev.  v.  9  sqq.),  while  the  best  periods  of 
both  Hebrew  and  Christian  history  expressed  relig' 
ious  fervor  in  sacred  song  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  25).  In 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury on,  the  singing  of  hymns  was  confined  to  the 
churches  and  convents,  and  in  the  churches  was 
restricted  to  the  clergy,  though  in  Germany  the 
congregation  sang  the  Leisen — certain  hymns  closing 
with  the  Kyrie  eleison.  The  Flagellants  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  sang  hymns  in 
the  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular  (see  FlagellatioS' 
Fi^GELLANTs),  while  the  English  Lollards  of  tbe 
fourteenth  century  and  the  Bohemian  Hussites  of 
the  fifteenth  century  revived  the  popular  use  of 
sacred  song.  The  Reformation  reintroduced  con- 
gregational singing  in  worship.  The  English  revival 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  preat 
impulse  to  the  composition  of  hymns,  in  which 
members  of  the  national  church  (Toplady,  Newton, 
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and  others)  vied  with  the  leaders  of  the  Methodist 
movement.  Hymns  "  have  consoled  the  sad, 
checked  the  joyful,  subdued  the  enraged,  refreshed 
the  poor  "  (Nicetius  of  Treves,  De  paalmodiae  bono). 
They  have  been  on  the  tongues  of  believers  in  the 
first  ardor  of  their  faith,  and  have  ascended  as  the 
last  fervid  utterance  of  martjrrs  at  the  stake.  They 
are  the  common  heritage  of  believers,  and  bind 
together  all  ages.  In  them  denominational  dis- 
tinctions are  efifaced.  The  hymns  of  Ambrose, 
John  of  Damascus,  Luther,  Tersteegen,  Wesley, 
Toplady,  Muhlenberg,  and  Newman  stand  side  by 
side  in  the  hymn-books,  consentient  in  praise  of 
the  one  God  and  in  love  for  the  one  Savior.  For 
hymn  tunes,  see  Music,  Sacred;  see  the  sketches 
of  prominent  hynm-writers,  etc. 

XL  Hebrew  Hymns:  Hebrew  psalmody  had  an 
early  origin.  The  songs  of  Miriam,  Moses,  Deborah, 
and  Hannah  (Ex.  xv.;  Deut.  zxxii.;  Judges  v.; 
I  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  are  sacred  poems  full  of  sublime 
imagery  and  inspired  with  a  fervid  devotion  to 
Yahweh.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is  the  best  of  hymn- 
books,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  it  has 
been  a  living  fountain  of  devotion  and  praise.  See 
PsALAis,  Book  of;  Psalmody;  and  Hebbew 
Language  and  Literature,  III. 

in.  Early  Christian  Hymns:  From  the  threshold 
of   the   Christian   dispensation   have   come   down 
hymns  which  are  known  generally  by  their  Latin 
titles,  usually  derived  from  the  first  words  in  the 
Latin  versions.    These  are  the  Magnificat  of  Mary 
(Luke  i.  46-55),  the  Benedidua  of  Zacharias  (Luke 
i.  68-79),  and  the  Nunc  dimiUis  of  Simeon  (Luke 
ii.  29-32).    Other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  sug- 
gest by  their  form  that  they  are  fragments  of 
hymns  (Acts  iv.  24-30;  Eph,  v.  14;  I  Tim.  iii.  16; 
James  i.  17;  Rev.  xv.  3).    At  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  30),  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples sang  a  hymn,  possibly  a  part  of  the  Hallel 
(q.v.;  cf.  C.  A.  Briggs,  Commentory  on  .  .  .  Psalms, 
L,  New  York,  1906,  pp.  Ixxviii-lxxix).    Christians 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  used  hymns  as  a  means  of 
edification  (I  Cor.  xiv.  26;  Eph.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  16). 
It  seems  probable  that  in  the  public  assembly  the 
hymn,  like  prophecy  and  preaching,  was  sometimes 
the  spontaneous  product  of  the  moment  (I  Cor. 
xiv.  26).    From  the  sub-apostolic  age  testimony  to 
the  use  of  hynms  in  Christian  public  service  comes 
from  heathen  as  well  as  from  Christian  sources. 
£arly  in  the  second  century  Pliny  informed  Trajan 
that  the  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
before  daylight  and  singing  songs  to  Christ  as  God 
iEpist.  X.  97).    Eusebius  (Hist.  eccl.  V.,  xxviii.  6) 
quotes  an  author  from  near  the  end  of  the  second 
century  who  speaks  of  the  "  many  psalms  and 
liyxmis,  written  by  the  faithful  brethren  from  the 
b^^inning,  [which]  celebrate  Christ  the  Word  of  God, 
speaking  of  him  as  divine  "  (NPNE,  2  ser.,  i.  247). 
The  oldest  Christian  hymn  in  use,  apart  from  those 
mentioned  above,  is  probably  "  Shepherd  of  tender 
youth,"  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  200),  which 
has  gained  currency  in  the  rendering  of  Henry  M. 
Dexter,  made  in  1846  (cf.  Schaff,  Christian  Churchy 
iL  22a-31).    The  hymn  *'  Light  of  gladness,  beam 
divine,"  still  simg  in  the  Greek  Church,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Athenagenes  (d.  169);    but  Basil  of 


Csesarea  (d.  379)  denies  his  authorship,  though  he 
refers  to  the  hymn  as  an  ancient  composition.  The 
Gnostics  early  created  a  body  of  hymns,  and  Origen 
speaks  of  the  large  number  in  use.  Bardesanes 
(q.v.)  and  his  son,  Harmonius,  were  among  the 
Gnostic  poets  (cf.  E.  Preuschen,  Zwei  gnostische 
Hymnen^  Giessen,  1904). 

IV.  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church:  The  custom 
of  singing  hynms  was  so  general  and  popular  in  the 
third  century  that  one  of  the  chai^ges  by  the  Third 
Synod  of  Antioch  (269)  against  Paul  of  Samosata 
was  that  he  had  suppressed  hymns  in  honor  of 
Christ.  Theodoret  states  {Hist,  ecd./n.  19;  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  iii.  85)  that  antiphonal  singing  began  in 
Antioch  and  spread  thence  in  all  directions  in  the 
fourth  century.  While  Chrysostom  was  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  the  Trinitarian  party  used  to  assem- 
ble in  the  squares  and  then  march  in  midnight 
processions  through  the  city  singing  sacred  songs 
as  a  means  of  combating  the  Arians,  who  also  had 
their  own  songs.  Cardinal  Pitra  states  that  the 
niunber  of  Greek  hymns  is  very  great,  sufficient 
having  been  published  to  fill  fifteen  or  twenty 
voliunes,  while  an  equal  number  siu^ve  in  manu- 
script only.  Ephraem  Syrus  (d.  about  378)  is  the 
father  of  Syrian  Christian  hynmody.  Theodoret 
speaks  in  high  praise  of  Ephraem's  hymns,  which 
commemorate  the  great  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  deaths  of  Christians,  and  the  lives  of  martyrs 
(cf.  H.  Burgess,  Select  Metrical  Hymns  .  .  .  of 
Ephraem,  London,  1853).  Gregory  Nazianzen  (d. 
390)  and  Anatolius  (see  Anatouus  of  Constan- 
tinople) are  the  two  greatest  writers  in  the  earlier 
period  of  Greek  hymnody.  The  hymn  "  Fierce  was 
the  wild  billow  "  is  attributed  to  the  latter.  The 
best  hymns  of  this  branch  of  the  Church  were 
written  in  what  John  Mason  Neale  calls  the  second 
period,  720-820.  To  this  period  are  assigned 
Romanus  (d.  about  720),  to  whom  Cardinal  Pitra 
ascribes  twenty-five  hymns  which  exhibit  original- 
ity and  vigor;  Andrew  of  Crete  (d.  732);  Cosmas 
(if  there  be  not  two  writers  of  this  name,  cf.  DCB, 
i.  694-695);  John  of  Damascus,  the  great  theologian 
of  the  Greek  Church,  whose  "  'Tis  the  day  of  resur- 
rection **  has  passed  into  many  English  hymnals; 
and  Stephen  of  the  monastery  of  Mar  Saba  (d.  794), 
whose  "  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid  "  is  the 
most  simple  and  restful  lyric  based  on  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "  Come  imto  me,  all  ye  that  labor.''  Three 
later  writers  are  Theodore  the  Studite  (d.  826),  who 
wrote  *'  That  fearful  day,  that  day  of  dread  "; 
Joseph  the  Studite  (d.  about  830),  who  wrote 
*'  Jesus,  Lord  of  life  eternal  ";  and  Theoctistus  the 
Studite  (d.  about  890),  author  of  ''  Jesus,  name  all 
names  above." 

V.  Hymns  of  the  Latin  Church:  The  foimders  of 
Latin  hynmology  were  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  368) 

and  Ambrose  of  Milan  (d.  397) .  Hilary 
I.  The  Ear-  was  banished  from  Gaul  to  Asia  Minor 
Her  Period,  and  so  came  into  contact  with  the 

Eastern  Church,  and  on  his  return  to 
his  diocese  made  the  book  of  hynms  of  which  Jerome 
makes  mention.  Daniel  gives  six  hynms  as  his, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  hymn 
by  Hilary  extant.  The  singing  of  hymns  w*«  «• 
popular  in  Milan,  where  Ambroee  v 
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to  him  is  due  the  so-called  Ambrosian  music  (see 
Ambbosian  Chant)  used  by  the  congregation,  to 
which  Augustine  gives  testimony  (Conf,,  ix.  7). 
Ninety-two  hyoms  are  attributed  to  the  Ambrosian 
school,  a  few  of  which  are  by  Ambrose  himself  (see 
Ambbose,  Saint,  of  Milan).  They  combine  vigor 
with  simplicity  and  commemorate  the  great  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Good  specimens  are 
the  Veniy  Redemptor  (''  Redeemer  of  all  nations, 
come  "),  and  the  Deus  Creator  ("  Maker  of  all  things, 
glorious  God  "),  Some  of  the  finest  Latin  hymns 
are  by  Prudentius,  a  Spanish  layman  (d.  not  earlier 
than  405),  which,  to  the  munber  of  about  fif- 
teen, are  taken  from  longer  poems.  Two, 
much  admired,  are  *'  Bethlehem,  of  noblest 
cities,"  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  "  Hail,  infant 
martyrs,"  on  the  murder  of  the  innocents.  In 
the  fifth  century  Sedulius,  possibly  of  Rome,  and 
not  to  be  confused  with  Sedulius  Scotus  of  the 
eighth  century,  was  the  composer  of  some  good 
hymns. 

Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  and  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers  (d.  600)  mark  the  transition  to  the  medieval 
period  of  Latin  hymnody.  The  Am- 
2.  The  brosian  music  was  supplanted  by  the 
Middle  Gregorian  (see  Music,  Sacbed,  II., 
Ages.  i.,  §  2),  the  recitative  was  introduced, 
and  public  song  in  the  church  service 
was  restricted  to  the  choir  of  priests,  the  congrega- 
tion joining  only  in  the  responses.  The  best  hymns 
of  Fortunatus  are  the  Vexilla  regis  ("  The  royal 
banner  is  unfurled  "),  and  the  Pange,  lingua  ("  Sing, 
my  tongue,  the  Savior's  battle  ")•  The  hymns  of 
the  Middle  Ages  do  not  exhibit  the  joyous  and 
jubilant  tone  of  the  Ambrosian  and  Prudentian 
hymns,  but  are  set  in  the  minor  key.  Bom  of  the 
cloister,  they  echo  the  subdued  tones  of  contem- 
plative devotion.  The  singers  linger  near  the  cross 
and  ponder  its  agonies  rather  than  breathe  the  clear 
air  of  the  resurrection  morning;  they  depict  the 
awful  solemnities  of  the  judgment  and  the  glories 
of  heaven.  The  chief  centers  of  production  of  sacred 
poetry  were  the  monasteries  of  St.  Gall,  St.  Martial 
in  Limoges,  Cluny,  Clairvaux,  and  St.  Victor,  near 
Paris.  A  vast  collection  of  the  religious  poems  thus 
produced  has  been  made  by  Dreves  and  Blume,  all, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  being  printed  for  the  first 
time.  They  served  the  purpose  of  devotional  read- 
ing, few  of  them  having  passed  into  the  church 
service.  They  employed  rime  universally  after 
1150,  and  include  the  varieties  of  proses,  hymns, 
sequences,  psalteries,  and  rimed  prayers  for  the 
rosary,  called  rosario.  The  psalteries  are  divided 
into  150  parts  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms,  and  are 
addressed  to  the  Trinity,  Jesus,  and  Mary.  The 
term  "  Sequence  "  (q.v.)  was  originally  applied  to 
a  melody,  Notker  of  St.  Gall  being  the  first  to  adapt 
poems  to  sequences.  Tropes  were  verses  inter- 
polated in  the  ofiices  of  the  liturgy  and  joined 
to  the  gloria,  the  hosanna,  and  to  other  parts  of 
the  service;  they  originated  in  France  and  became 
very  popular  in  England.  Most  of  the  religious 
poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  produced  in  P>ance 
and  Germany.  Some  of  the  hynms  were  in  Ger- 
man, and  often  Latin  and  German  lines  or  words 
were  intermingled. 


Among  the  sacred  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  ^ 

Gregory  the  Great,  Notker  of  St.  Gall  (d.  912),  Fteter 

Damian  (d.  about  1072),  Anadm  of 

3.  Individual  Canterbury   (d.    1109),  Hiklebert  of 

Hymnists.  Tours  (d.  about  1134),  and  Abelaid 
(d.  1142).    The  best  compositioDs  bj 
an  Englishman  are  those  of  John  Peckham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (d.  1292),  from  whose  rimed 
office  to  the  Trinity  three  hymns  were  taken  (Daniel 
gives  all  three,  i.  276  sqq.;  cf.  Dreves  xxiii.  pp.  5-6). 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (d.  1153),  one  of  the  great 
hymn-writers,   introduced  the  mjrstic  stram  into 
his  compositions.    Mabillon  doubted  the  genuine- 
ness of  all  but  two  of  his  poems,  while  Vacandard 
{Vie  de  S,  Bernard,  ii.,  Paris,  1895,  p.  103)  and 
Haur^u  (Les  Poemes  latins  aUrUmU  d,  S.  Berwffi^ 
Paris,  1890)  doubt  them  all.    But  the  earliest  tnk 
dition  ascribes  them  to  St.  Bernard,  and  no  other 
can  be  found  so  likely  as  he  to  be  their  author  (see 
Bern  Aim  of  Clairvaux).    About  1150  Bernard  of 
Cluny  (q.v.)  gave  to  the  Church  his  poem  on  thB 
''  Contempt  of  the  World,"  consisting  of  about  3,000 
lines,  from  which  have  been  derived  "  Jerusalem 
the  golden "  and  two  other  hynms.    The  most 
prolific  medieval  hynm-writer  was  Adam  of  St. 
Victor  (flourished  c.  1170),  called  by  Gautier,  Neafe, 
and  Trench  "  the  foremost  among  the  sacred  Latin 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages."     From  Bonaventuia 
(d.  1274)  came  the  Recordare  aaneicB  crucis  ("  Jesos, 
holy  cross  and  dying  ").    Thomas  Aquinas  contrib- 
uted three  hynms  to  the  breviary.    Two  of  then, 
Pange,  lingua  {**  Sing,   my  tongue,   the  myst^ 
telling  "),  and  Laude,  Zion  ("  Zion,  to  thy  Savior 
singing  **)  belong  to  the  ritual  of  Corpus  CbM, 
are  addressed  to  the  host,  and  teach  transubstantia- 
tion.    The  most  famous  hynm  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
perhaps  of  all  ages,  is  the   Dies  ira  ascnbed  to 
Thomas  of  Celano  (q.v.),  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  Francis  of  Assisi.    As  a  sublime  and  reverential 
description  of  the  awe  and  terror  of  the  last  judg- 
ment it  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  it  has  exer- 
cised the  skill  of  many  translators,  among  them  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    Philip  Schaflf  calls  it  "  the  acknowl- 
edged masterpiece  of  Latin  poetry,  and  the  most  sub- 
lime of  all  uninspired  hymns  "  (Christ  in  Song,  New 
York,  1868,  p.  372).    The  most  tender  hymn  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  the  iSta6a/77ia(€r(io2orosa(''  Atthecross 
her  station  keeping,  stood  the  mournful  mother  weep- 
ing," attributed  to  Jacopone  da  Todi  (q.v.;  d.  1306). 
The  first  Une  is  taken  from  John  xix.  25.   To  this  class 
of  hymns,  though  later  in  time,  belong  those  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  (d.  1552), "  Jesus,  I  love  thee,  not  be- 
cause," and  of  St.  Theresa  (d.  1582).    In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  best  of  the  later  hymns  of  the 
Latin  Church,  such  as  those  of  Madame  Guyon,  John 
Henry  Newman  ("  Lead,  kindly  light  ")» andFaber, 
are  set  in  the  key  of  medieval  hymnody. 

VI.  German  Hymns:  Germany  possesses  a  more 

voluminous  hynmology  than  any  other  country. 

In  1786  Ludwig  von  Hardenberg  pi«" 

I.  The      pared  a  hst  of  72,732  German  hymns, 

Reforma-    and  the  present  number  can  not  f*ll 

tion  Period,  far    short    of   100,000,  among  them 

many  of  the  choicest  pieces  oftbi^ 

kind    of   literature.    One    of    the    first   results  of 

the   Reformation    in    Germany  was    the   use  ol 
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hymns  in  congregational  singing,  consequently 
there  was  in  that  country  a  considerable  body 
of  hymns  before  any  were  written  in  English. 
The  father  of  German  hymnology  was  Martin  Lu- 
ther. He  possibly  received  his  stimulus  from  the 
hymns  of  Huss,  sent  him  by  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
and  made  a  free  translation  of  the  martyr's  Jesus 
CkriBtus,  nostra  solus.  In  1523  Luther  published 
eight  hymns  of  his  own,  and  by  1545  had  written 
125.  These  were  carried  by  traveling  singers  from 
village  to  village  and  sung  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  testify  to 
the  effect  of  Luther's  hymns;  Coleridge  regards 
Luther  as  doing  **  as  much  for  the  Reformation  by 
his  hymns  as  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible/'  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  Conzenius  asserted  that  the 
'*  hymns  of  Luther  have  destroyed  more  souls  than 
his  writings  and  sermons."  His  hymns  are  marked 
by  a  joyful  and  robust  faith.  Thoroughly  character- 
istic is  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unset  GoU  {**  A  mighty 
fortress  is  our  God  "),  which  was  the  battle  hymn 
of  the  Reformation  and  became  the  great  favorite 
of  the  entire  German  people.  But  he  struck  other 
notes  than  those  of  challenge  and  war,  as  in  his 
thoughtful  Nun  freut  euch,  Hebe  Christengemein 
("  Dear  Christian  people,  now  rejoice  ")•  Among 
the  oolaborers  of  Luther  in  this  field  were  Justus 
Jonas,  Paul  Eber,  and  Michael  Weiss,  the  last  of 
whom  edited  (1531)  German  translations  of  hymns 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  added  some  of  his 
own.  [The  Anabaptists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
produced  a  remarkably  rich  hynmology.  The  best 
of  their  hynms  have  been  collected  in  Auss  Bundt 
(modem  ed.,  Basel,  1838).  Most  of  these  hymns 
are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  martyrs 
shortly  before  execution,    a.  h.  n.] 

The  leadership  thus  achieved  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  department  of  hymnody  has  been 

continuously  maintained  by  a  chain  of 
a.  Since  the  eminent  writers.  Among  the  more 
Reformation,  noteworthy  of  the  sixteenth  century 

was  Philipp  Nicolai  (d.  1608),  who, 
during  the  pestilence  of  1597,  wrote  a  hynm  noted 
for  its  majestic  sweetness,  Wachet  aujl  rvfi  uns  die 
Stimme  ("  Wake  I  the  startling  watch-cry  pealeth  ") 
and  Wie  schdn  leuchiet  der  Morgenstem  ("  How 
lovely  shines  the  morning  star  ").  To  the  same  pe- 
riod belongs  Ludwig  Helmbold  (d.  1598),  whose 
Von  GoU  will  ich  nicht  lassen  has  been  translated 
often,  as  by  Miss  Winkworth,  **  From  God  shall 
naught  divide  me."  The  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  produced  some  noted  hymns,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  battle-song  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Verzage  nicht,  du  Hduflein  klein  ("  Fear 
not,  O  little  flock,  the  foe  "),  and  the  rugged  thanks- 
giving hymn  of  Martin  Rinkart  (d.  1649),  Nun  danket 
aUe  GoU  ("  Now  thank  we  all  our  God  "),  which  has 
been  called  the  German  Te  Deum,  Among  the 
most  fertile  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
Johann  Heermann  (d.  1647),  whose  experience  of 
severe  suffering  is  embodied  in  hymns  of  exceeding 
richness.  With  him  should  be  placed  Johann  Rist 
(d.  1667),  who  wrote  some  680  hynms,  among  them 
O  Ewigkeity  du  Donnerwort  (**  Eternity,  thou  word 
of  fear  ").  The  cuknination  of  German  hymnody 
was  reached  in  Paul  Gerhardt  (q.v.;  d.  1676).    Of 


his  123  hymns  more  than  thirty  are  classic,  among 
which  his  0  Haupt  voU  Blut  und  Wunden  (ut  sup.) 
and  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege  ("  Give  to  the  winds  thy 
fears ")  are  representative.  For  the  Reformed 
Church  the  first  hymn-writer  was  Joachim  Neander 
(d.  1680),  who  reflects  the  influence  of  Spener. 
One  of  the  hynms  most  popular  in  Germany  is  his 
Lobe  den  Herren,  den  m&duigen  Konig  der  Ehren 
C'  Praise  to  Jehovah,  almighty  king  of  creation  "). 
The  Pietists  were  fertile  producers  of  hymns  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Philipp 
Jakob  Spener  wrote  nine  hymns,  three  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  English.  August  Her- 
mann Francke  (d.  1727)  and  Johann  Anastasius 
Freylinghausen  (d.  1739)  were  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  this  school.  Benjamin  Schmolke  (d. 
1737),  a  pastor  in  Silesia,  wrote  many  hymns  of 
high  merit  and  permanent  value,  the  most  popular 
of  which  was  Mein  JesUy  wie  du  willst,  rendered 
into  the  favorite  English  "  My  Jesus,  as  thou  wilt." 
For  the  Moravians  of  Hermhut,  Count  Zinzendorf 
(d.  1760)  wrote  a  laige  nmnber  of  hymns  of  peculiar 
and  glowing  fervor,  over  200  of  which  have  come 
over  into  the  English-Moravian  hymn-book,  and  a 
large  nmnber  appear  in  other  English  collections. 
Wesley  used  his  compositions  with  freedom.  A 
good  example  of  Zinzendori's  composition  is  his 
Christi  Blut  und  Gerechtigheit  ("  Jesus,  thy  blood 
and  righteousness  ").  Contemporary  with  Zinzen- 
dorf was  Gerhard  Tersteegen  (d.  1769),  a  layman 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  most  popular  of  whose 
111  hynms  is  GoU  ist  gegenwdrtig,  lasset  uns  an- 
beten  ("  Lo,  God  is  here,  let  us  adore  ").  Georg 
Friedrich  Philipp  von  Hardenburgh  (d.  1801  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine),  who  wrote  over  the  pseudo- 
nym of  **  Novalis,"  composed,  among  other  hymns, 
Ich  sage  jedem  doss  er  lebt  ("  I  say  to  all  men  far 
and  near  ")  and  Wenn  ich  ihn  nur  habe  ("  If  I  have 
only  thee  ").  Several  of  the  hymns  of  Johann 
Caspar  Lavater  (d.  1801)  have  been  rendered  into 
English,  especially  0  Jesus  Christ,  wachs  du  in  mir 
("  O  Jesus  Christ,  grow  thou  in  me  "). 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
a  revival  of  interest  in  hynmody  in  Germany,  con- 
temporary with  the  national  Luther  tricentennial 
in  1817,  if  not  a  product  of  that  celebration.  This 
movement  was  led  by  Schleiermacher,  Claus  Harms, 
and  Ernst  Moritz  Amdt.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  leaders  was  the  reversal  of  the  tendency,  led  by 
Justus  Gesenius  (in  his  collection  of  hymns  pul>- 
lished  1647),  to  mutilate  and  change  the  hymns  of 
the  older  writers.  Material  assistance  was  given 
to  this  movement  by  the  collections  of  C.  C.  J.  von 
Bunsen,  Ewald,  Rudolf  Stier,  H.  A.  Daniel,  and 
Albert  Knapp.  The  most  fertile  contributors  to 
recent  hymnology  have  been  Karl  Johann  Philipp 
Spitta  (d.  1859)  and  Albert  Knapp  (d.  1864);  but 
many  fine  hymns  have  been  added  to  the  literature 
by  Ernst  Moritz  Amdt  (d.  1860),  Friedrich  RQckert 
(d.  1867),  Meta  Heusser  (d.  1876),  and  Kari  Gerok. 

Vn.  French  Hymns:  Calvin,  like  liUther,  was  an 
advocate  of  congregational  singing,  and  contributed 
to  the  literature  of  hymnology.  A  hymn  of  his 
composition,  Je  te  salue,  mon  certain  redempteur 
(•'  I  greet  thee,  who  my  sure  redeemer  art "),  was 
discovered   in  an  old  Genevan  prayer-book  (cf .  P. 
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Schaff,  Chrigt  in  Sang,  New  York,  1868,  pp.  678 
8qq.)>  While  Calvin  was  at  Strasburg  he  came  into 
possession  of  twelve  of  Clement  Marot's  versions 
of  the  psalms,  not  knowing  they  were  his,  and  had 
them  set  to  music,  along  with  original  versions  of 
Pss.  XXV.,  xxvi.,  xci.,  cxxxviii.,  the  Decalogue  in 
verse,  and  with  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Song 
of  Simeon.  This  book,  published  at  Strasburg,  1539, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  pieces  with  the  tune  at 
the  head  of  each  psalm,  but  without  preface  and 
signature,  was  the  first  collection  of  pieces  for  con- 
gregational use  for  the  French  Reformed  Church. 
Clement  Marot  (q.v.)  received  in  1541  permission 
to  publish  his  Trente  Pseaumea,  which  appeared  the 
following  year  dedicated  to  Charles  V.,  and  in  1543 
he  published  Cinquante  Paeaumea.  After  Marot's 
death  Beza  continued  the  work  of  translating  the 
Psalms,  but  a  complete  collection  of  the  Psalter 
appeared  only  in  1562.  Marot's  versions,  with  few 
changes,  continue  in  use  in  the  French  churches. 
They  were  set  to  music  by  Claude  Goudimel.  In 
hymns  proper,  however,  the  French  church  is  very 
poor.  Vinet  accords  to  C<^r  Malan  the  honor  of 
restoring  to  it  this  means  of  devotion.  In  connec- 
tion with  Paul  Bost  he  published  Chants  de  Stan, 
improved  and  issued  as  Chants  chrHiens  in  1841, 
which  incorporated  hymns  and  psalms  from  Roman 
Catholic  sources  (e.g..  Bishop  Godeau,  d.  1672,  who 
had  issued  a  collection  of  excellent  translations  of 
the  Psahns;  Comeille,  d.  1684;  Racine,  d.  1699; 
Madame  Guyon,  d.  1717).  Malan  is  credited  with 
the  composition  of  more  than  1,000  hymns.  Many 
of  the  hymns  of  Madame  Guyon,  marked  by  grace 
and  devotion,  were  translated  by  Cowper,  who  was 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  mystical  temper  of  the 
author.  D.  S.  Schafp. 

Vm.  Scandinavian  Hymns:  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion the  northern  countries  possessed  few  hymns 

in  the  vernacular  outside  of  transla- 

z.  Danish    tions  of  Latin  originals.     The  hymns 

Productions,  of  the  Roman   Catholic  service  were 

rendered  into  Danish  and  Swedisli 
pnior  to  the  Reformation  (G.  E.  Klemming,  Latinska 
Sdnger,  4  vols.,  Stockholm,  1885-87;  the  Danish 
Tidehog  is  reproduced  in  C.  Pederson,  Danske 
Skrifter,  vol.  ii.,  Copenhagen,  1851),  and  after  that 
event  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  developed  a 
hymnology.  In  Denmark  the  post-Reformation 
poetry  began  with  satire  and  irony.  The  first 
Danish  hymn-book  was  by  Clans  Mortensen  Tonde- 
bindcr,  the  Reformer  of  Malmo,  and  was  called  the 
"  Malmo  HymnaV  issued  in  1528,  reprinted  the 
next  year,  enlarged  in  1533,  with  a  later  edition  by 
Hans  Taufer,  1544.  A  large  hymnal,  with  tunes  to 
each  hymn,  containing  261  Danish  and  eight  Latin 
hymns,  was  issued  by  Hans  Thomissen,  pastor  of 
the  Vor  Frue  Kirke  in  Copenhagen,  in  1569,  among 
the  contributors  to  which  were  bishops  Peter 
Palladius,  Tyge  Asmuscn,  Hans  Albcrtsen,  the 
nobles  Knud  Gyldenstjeme,  Erik  Krabbe,  Elizabeth 
Krabbe  Skram,  the  celebrated  theologian  Niels 
Henuningsen,  and  others,  including  the  editor,  who 
contributed  forty-nine  hymns  to  the  collection. 
The  principle  of  arrangement  was  "  the  chief  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith."  By  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the   issue  of  hymn-books  in 


Denmark  was  so  frequent  as  almoet  to  amount  to 
an  industry.     In  1699  the  "  Kingo  Hymn-book  " 
was  prepared  by  Bishop  Thomas  Hansen  Kin^ 
(q.v.),  and  in  a  few  places  this  is  still  in  use.    A 
rival  to  this  was  issued  in  1717  by  Pastor  B.  C. 
Gjodesen,  used  in  some  congregations  until  1850. 
Another,   by  Erik   Pontoppidan,   appeared  1740, 
was  the  first  to  designate  the  hymns  by  numbers, 
and  had  the  favor  of  the  court.    It  was  Pietistie; 
and   one   of   its   contributors   was   Hans  Ado^h 
Brorson  (q.v.).     A  third  Danish  issue  was  by  tlw 
minister  of  state,   Ove  Hoegh-Guldberg,  and  L 
Harboe,  bishop  of  Seeland,  was  issued  in  1778,  and 
was  known  as  the  '*  Guldberg  Hymnal."    In  1696 
a  new  departure  was  made  in  the  ''  Evangelical 
Christian    Hymnbook "    under    the    direction  of 
Nicolai  Edinger  Balle   (q.v.),  bishop  of  Seeland, 
marked  by  a  timid  supematuralism  and  a  varied 
rationalism.    A  supplement  to  this  was  added  by 
a  later  bishop  of  Seeland,  Jakob  Peter  Mynster  (q.v.), 
in  1845.    In  1855  appeared  the  Roskilde  K&nmU 
Psalmebog,    to    which    Nicolai    Frederik   Severin 
Grundtvig  (q.v.),  B.  S.  Ingemann,  and  C.  J.  Boye 
made  contributions,  and  supplements  were  added 
in  1873  and  1890.    In  1899  the  official  hymn-book 
of  the  Danish  Church  was  issued  with  the  title 
Psalmebog  for  Kirke  og  Hjem. 

In  Norway  the  change  in  political  condition 
paved  the  way  for  the  abandonment  of  the  "  Kingo," 

"  Guldberg  "  and  "  Evangelical  Chrie- 

2.  Norway  tian  '*  hymn-books  which  had  been  em- 

and  Sweden,  ployed  there  as  well  as  in  Denmark, 

and  in  1869  an  official  service  of  soDg 
was  issued  under  the  care  of  M.  B.  Landstad,  and 
in  1873  a  second  authorized  hymn-book  under  the 
care  of  A.  Hauge.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  hymw 
in  the  peasant  dialect.  In  Sweden  a  little  colle^ 
tion,  Svenska  sdnger  eller  visor,  was  issued  by  the 
Reformer,  Olaus  Petri,  and  contained  ten  hymns, 
four  or  five  of  which  were  by  the  editor.  This  ws 
enlarged  in  new  issues  of  1530  and  1536.  Petri's 
brother,  Archbishop  Laurentius  Petri,  made  a  new 
edition  of  this  in  1543,  and  in  1507  appeared  the 
"  Laurentius  Petri  Hymn-book,"  containing  about 
100  hymns,  many  of  them  polemics  a^^ainst  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Other  hjTnn-books  of  no 
particular  moment  continued  to  appear  at  frequent 
intervals,  until  an  official  publication  was  published 
in  1645,  containmg  166  Swedish  and  fifteen  Latin 
hymns.  A  new  hymn-book  was  projected  by  Jesp^f 
Svedberg,  assisted  by  the  learned  Urban  Hjameand 
a  commission.  This  began  to  appear  in  1694,  but 
aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  by  the  polemic  bishop, 
Carl  Carlson.  Under  a  new  commission  the  projected 
and  partly  completed  book  was  revised  by  a  new  com- 
mission, and  became  known  as  *'  The  Hymn-book 
of  1695,"  the  year  of  its  issue.  The  spread  of 
Pietism  to  Sweden  led  to  the  publication  of  3/^ 
og  Lambsens  visor,  continually  reprinted  until  the 
present.  The  diffusion  of  the  Hermhut  moverneni 
in  Sweden  led  to  the  issue  of  Zions  nya  sdngtf  by 
Anders  Karl  Rutstrom,  serving  for  that  movement 
the  same  end  as  the  Mose  og  Lambsens  visor  fof 
Pietism.  A  revision  of  the  Svedberg  book  ^^ 
undertaken  by  C.  J.  Lohmann,  Samuel  Troilius,  i^A 
the  historian  Olof  Celsius,  two  parts  appearing  ^ 
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1765-67,  but  the  result  was  received  with  strong 
disapproval.  The  entrance  of  rationalism  into 
Sweden  led  to  a  desire  for  a  new  hymnal,  which 
was  provided  in  1793  in  the  "  Upsala  HjmMial," 
practically  revised  in  1814  by  a  commission.  More 
popular  was  the  hymnal  by  Johan  Olof  Wallin, 
Stockholm,  1816,  and  supplements  were  made  to 
this  from  time  to  time.  (F.  NiEUSENf.) 

IX.  English  Hymns:  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe* 
riod  of  history  only  faint  indications  of  sacred  song 
have  come  down.  Thus  Bishop  Aid* 
I.  Before  the  helm  (q.v.;  d.  709)  is  said  to  have 
Reformation,  mingled  sacred  and  secular  songs  as 
an  aid  to  Evangelization.  The  hymn 
of  Csedmon  (q.v.)  was  not  intended  for  the  service 
of  song.  There  are  Latin  hymns  extant  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  glosses  (cf.  The  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Churchy  ed.  J.  Stevenson  for  the  Surtees 
Society,  Newcastle,  1851),  and  there  are,  besides, 
paraphrases  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Gloria 
Patri;  but  these  are  properly  meditational  and  do 
not  belong  to  hymnody  as  a  part  of  divine  service. 
Further  indications  of  early  English  hymnody  are 
carols  and  hynms  to  the  Virgin.  But  all  that  can 
be  said  with  assurance  of  the  period  before  the 
Reformation  is  that  the  practise  of  the  Latin 
Church  governed,  that  much  material  is  known  out 
of  which  hymns  might  be  made,  and  some  of  it  was 
utilized  in  later  periods,  but  that  this  material  was 
not  intended  as  more  than  pious  meditation  on 
religious  themes.  The  best  of  this  material  is  repre- 
sented in  the  so-called  Primers,  founded  on  the 
Sarum  Use  and  the  Roman  Breviary,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  in  use  at  least  during  1360-1700. 
They  contained  prose  or  rimed  translations  of 
parts  of  the  service,  including  prayers. 

After  the  Reformation  the  intensity  of  the  contest 

between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  and 

the  large  place  taken  by  the  English 

2.  The       Bible  in  popular  affection  made  the 

Psalters,  use  of  even  the  great  Latin  hymns  dis- 
tasteful. Consequently,  while  singing 
became  a  part  of  public  worship,  hardly  anything 
was  used  except  versions  of  portions  of  Scripture, 
of  which  large  parts,  especially  the  Psalms,  were 
put  into  metrical  form  (see  Psalmody).  As  a  result, 
the  period  1550-1700  has  been  called  the  period  of 
the  Metrical  Psalters,  during  which  more  than  350 
versions  of  the  Psalms  were  begun,  and  about  125 
were  completed.  Yet  throughout  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  hymnody  of  the  Church  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  Scriptural  material.  Thus  Miles  Cover- 
dale's  GoosUy  Psalmes  and  Spiritual  Songs  (before 
1539)  represents  the  desire  to  embody  the  spirit 
of  the  German  Reformers,  and  it  consequently  in- 
cludes translations  of  some  of  the  hynms  of  Luther 
as  well  as  paraphrases  of  Latin  hymns  and  versions 
of  the  Psalms.  The  principal  trend  of  the  period, 
however,  is  exhibited  by  what  came  to  be  known 
in  later  times  as  "  The  Old  Version,"  begun  by 
Thomas  Stemhold  (q.v.),  an  official  at  the  court*;  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  Stemhold 's  purpose 
in  publishing  was  to  provide  sacred  songs  for  the 
people,  though  the  version  was  begun  for  his  own 
"  godly  solace  ";  the  pieces  were  set  to  music  by 
him.     The  meters  employed  were  the  short  and 


common  meters  of  popular  ballads.  The  first  edition 
(undated,  probably  1548)  contained  only  nineteen 
psalms,  but  the  number  in  subsequent  editions  was 
enlarged  with  the  aid  of  Stemhold 's  disciples,  John 
Hopkins  and  Thomas  Norton,  till  all  the  psalms 
were  rendered  into  English  verse  as  early  as  1562, 
the  result  being  the  well-known  "  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins  Psalter  "  or  **  Old  Version,"  which,  being 
combined  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  con- 
tinued in  use  for  about  a  century.  This  was  followed 
by  two  varieties  which  had  more  or  less  of  popular 
favor,  the  Genevan,  influenced  by  the  French  ver- 
sion of  Marot,  and  the  Scottish,  put  forth  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1564,  which  had  more  than 
140  tunes  attached.  Another  version,  known  as 
"  The  Scottish  Psalter,"  included  mainly  settings 
by  F.  Rous,  and  was  completed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1649  and  authorized  by  that  of  1650, 
to  which  Biblical  Paraphrases  was  added  in  the 
period  1745-81.  Meanwhile,  in  1559  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth gave  permission  to  use  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  divine  service  "  any  hymn  or  such  like  song 
to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God,"  and  this  p)ermission 
both  shows  that  hymn- writing  had  already  begun, 
and  gave  a  distinct  impetus  to  this  kind  of  com- 
position. Six  hymns  were  appended  to  the  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  Psalter  and  were  publicly  used, 
and  for  seventy-five  years  such  writers  as  Robert 
Herrick  (1591-1674),  John  Donne,  and  George 
Herbert  (qq.v.)  composed  hymns  which  were  sung, 
while  renderings  were  made  of  parts  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Latin  Church,  including  **  Hierusalem,  my 
happie  home." 

Tlie  first  attempt  at  a  hymn-book  as  distinguished 
from  a  psalter  was  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church 

by    George  Wither  (q.v.,)  issued    in 

3.  The  Rise  1623  with  a  patent  from  James  I.  per- 

of  the      mitting  it  to  be  bound  with  the  Psal- 

Hymnals,    ter.     It  consisted  of    two  parts,   (1) 

metrical  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  (2) 
hymns  for  the  church  festivals  and  special  occa- 
sions. It  was  republished  in  enlarged  form  as 
Hallelujah,  Britain* s  Second  Remembrancer  in  1641. 
But  the  Puritan  sentiment,  which  soon  became 
dominant,  preferred  the  Psalms  in  meter,  while 
the  hynm-writers  were  principally  royalists.  This 
led  the  way  in  England  to  "  The  New  Ver- 
sion "  known  also  as  "Tate  and  Brady"  (1st  ed. 
1696;  2d  ed.  1698;  with  supplement,  1702),  issued 
with  the  approval  of  William  III.,  and  in  America 
to  the  Bay  Psahn  Book  (q.v.).  The  New  Version 
differed  from  the  Old  in  that  it  was  written  in 
varied  meter,  and  it  became  the  standard  and 
influenced  all  subsequent  hymnody.  In  1782  five 
hynms  were  added  to  it,  and  later  others  were  ad- 
mitted. Meanwhile  such  writers  as  Henry  Vaughan, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Thomas  Ken  (morning  and  evening 
hymns  and  the  Doxology),  and  Joseph  Addison 
("  The  spacious  firmament  on  high ")  had  been 
writing  hjrmns  which,  in  original  or  revised  form, 
have  been  permanent  possessions.  In  1683  John 
Mason  published  Songs  of  Praise,  which  ran  through 
many  editions,  and  furnished  the  basis  for  several 
hymns  still  in  current  use.  But  under  lingering 
Puritan  sentiment  the  singing  of  hymns  was  still 
prohibited.    The  Baptists  became  involved  in  con- 
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troversy  over  the  propriety  of  using  them,  and 
divided  into  "  singing  and  nonnsinging  congrega- 
tions." The  Independents  began  to  use  hymns 
about  1690  {CoUectUm  of  Divine  HymnSy  1694),  and 
the  time  was  ripe  for  Isaac  Watts  (q.v.;  1674-1748), 
who  has  been  called  the  creator  of  English  hymnody. 
The  public  sentiment  of  the  time  has  been  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Watts  considered  it  necessary  to 
preface  his  Hymns  (1707)  with  an  apologetic  argu- 
ment. The  comparative  excellence  of  his  com- 
positions forced  them  into  acceptance,  rendered 
psalm-singing  as  the  only  means  of  public  praise 
obsolete,  and  made  his  hymns  necessary  to  every 
hymnal  since  his  time.  He  left  about  875  hymns 
and  psalms,  and  his  significance  lies  in  his  departure 
from  the  literalness  of  the  Psalters  and  the  employ- 
ment of  modem  thought  and  sentiment.  Watts 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  English  hymnody,  and 
from  his  time  the  flow  of  hymns  has  been  steady. 
Philip  Doddridge  (q.v.;  1702-51)  composed  nearly 
400  hynms,  many  of  which  were  written  and  sung 
as  supplement  to  his  sermons.  He  had  as  younger 
contemporaries  Simon  Browne  (1680-1732),  who 
left  170  h3rmns,  among  them  "  Come,  gracious  Spirit, 
heavenly  dove,"  and  Robert  Seagrave  (1693-1755), 
who  left  about  fifty  hymns,  including  ''  Rise,  my 
soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings."  The  creations  of 
hjmmals  under  these  influences  was  rapid.  The 
Moravian  hymn-book  was  made  in  1742  and  stand- 
ardized in  1789;  a  Unitarian  collection  was  made 
in  1767;  the  Church  of  England's  hynmal  began 
with  Martin  Madan's  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  (1760),  using  the  previous  sources;  the  first 
Wesleyan  hymnal  was  put  out  in  1780;  and  the  first 
Baptist  hymn-book  was  Rippon's  (1787). 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  witnessed  the 
rise  of  a  large  number  of  "  poets  of  the  Church  "  who  pro- 
duced compositions  which  became  deservedly  popular  and 
seem  assured  of  lasting  fame.  Some  of  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Joseph  Hart  (1712-08).  "Come.  Holy 
4.  Individual  Spirit ";  Anne  Steele  (1716-78).  "Father, 
HymnistS.  whate'er  of  earthly  bliss  ";  William  Williams 
(1717-91),  a  Welsh  hymnist,  who  wrote  800 
hymns,  including  "  Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah ". 
John  (Jennick  (1718-65),  "  Children  of  the  heavenly  king  "• 
John  Newton  (1725-1807)  and  William  Cowper  (1731-1800), 
who  cooperated  in  producing  the  "  Olney  Hymns  ";  Will- 
iam Hammond  (1719-83),  "  Awake  and  sing  the  song  "; 
Thomas  Gibbons  (1720-85),  "  Now  let  our  souls  on  wings 
sublime  ";  Edward  Perronet  (1726-92),  "  All  hail  the  power 
of  Jesus'  name";  Samuel  Stennett  (1727-95),  "  Majestic 
sweetness  sits  enthroned  ";  Thomas  Haweis  (1732-1820), 
who  wrote  256  hymns;  the  brothers  Wesley,  foremost  of 
whom  as  a  hymn- writer  was  Charles  (1739-86),  who  wrote 
some  6.(XX)  hymns,  3, (XX)  of  which  were  left  in  manuscript; 
John  Fawcett  (1739-1817),  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  "; 
Augustus  Montague  Toplady  (1740-78),  "  Rock  of  Ages, 
cleft  for  me  "  and  132  others;  Mrs,  Anna  Ltetitia  Barbauld 
(1743-1825),  "  Come,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice  "  and  143 
others;  Rowland  Hill  (1744-1833),  "  Cast  thy  burden  on 
the  Lord  ";  James  Montgomery  (1771-1834),  "  Oh!  where 
shall  rest  be  found  ";  Harriet  Auber  (1773-1862),  "  Our 
blest  Redeemer,  ere  he  breathed  ";  Reginald  Heber  (1783- 
1826),  "  By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill  ";  Charlotte  Elliott 
(1789-1871),  "Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea";  Henry 
Kirke  White  (1785-1806),  "  Oft  in  danger,  oft  in  woe  "; 
Sir  Robert  Grant  (1785-1838),  "  Oh  I  worship  the  king,  all 
glorious  alx>vo  ";  Sir  John  Bowring  (1792-1872).  "  In  the 
cross  of  Christ  I  glory  ";  James  Edmeston  (1791-1867), 
"  iSavior.  breathe  an  evening  blessing  ";  Henry  Francis 
Lyte  (1793-1847),  "  Abide  with  me.  fast  falls  the  eventide  "; 
Sarah  Flower  Adams  (1805-48).  "  Nearer,  my  God.  to  thee  "; 
Christopher  Wordsworth  (1807-85).  "  Oh!  day  of  rest  and 
gladness  ";    Horatius  Bonar  (1808-89).  "  I  heard  the  voice 


of  Jesus  say  ";  Henry  Alford  (1810-71).  **  C6me.  y  thank- 
ful  people,  come  ";  Thomas  Toke  Lynefa  (181^71),  *'  Gra- 
cious Spirit,  dwell  with  me  "  and  166  othen;  William  Wals* 
ham  How  (1823-97),  "  For  all  thy  saints  who  from  their 
labors  rest  ";  Edward  Henry  Biekersteth  (182&-1906).  **  0 
God,  the  rock  of  ages  ";  Catherine  Winkworth  (lg2^78>. 
who  produced  the  Ltfra  Oermaniea  which  haa  so  influmeed 
modem  church  singing;  Frances  Ridley  HaTSfsal  (1836- 
1879).  "  I  gave  my  life  for  thee  '* ;  and  Georse  M atheson 
(1842-1906).  "  O  Love  that  will  not  let  me  go.'*  Not  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  are  the  members  of  a  little  dicki, 
all  connected  with  the  Oxford  movementt  who  inflnenesd 
English  hymnody  less  by  the  number  of  hymns  whidithejr 
produced  than  by  the  high  value  of  their  oompositioos  u 
expressions  of  devotion.  This  circle  comprised:  John  Kebfe 
(1792-1866),  who  produced  the  Chri»Han  Ymr;  Frede^ 
ick  WUliam  Faber  (1814-63),  "Paradise.  O  paradise" 
and  "  Harkl  hark,  my  soul ";  John  Mason  Neale  (1818- 
1866).  whose  rendering  "  Jerusalem  the  golden "  is  is 
every  hymnal  of  note,  and  who  produced  also  the  splendid 
Medieval  Hymna  and  Sequence*  (London,  1852);  Edwsrd 
Caswall  (1814-78).  who  produced  Lyra  Caikoliea;  and  Jobs 
Henry  Newman  (1801-90).  whose  "  Lead,  kindly  light "  ii 
one  of  the  best  known  of  English  hynms. 

While,  during  the  whole  period  just  sketched,  the 

production  of  h3m:inals  was  steady,  with  1830  b^gan 

a  better  use  of  the  earlier  material, 

5.  Recent   evident   in  more  careful  editing  and 
Hymnology.  a  lai^ger  employment   of  the  earlier 
treasures  of  the  Church,  made  avail- 
able by  the  writers  named  above  and  others  whose 
work  was  perhaps  no  less  worthy.     Critical  study 
was  made  of  sources,  attention  was  paid  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  spirit   of  the  originals,  and 
greater  faithfulness  was  manifested  in  the  employ- 
ment of  earlier  hymns,  while  the  times  used  were 
not  only  of  a  higher  quality  in  composition,  but  were 
made  to  accord  in  their  flow  with  the  rhjrthm  of 
the  hymns.    In  this  way  improvement  almost  in- 
estimable has  been  brought  about  in  the  song  service 
of  the  Church.    In  this  movement  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  was  Sir  Henry  Williams  Baker 
(1821-77),    whose    famous    Hymna    Ancient  and 
Modem  was  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  hiigb- 
water  mark  as  a  medium  of  congr^ational  devotion. 
This  compiler  is  hardly  less  celebrated  for  his  setting 
of  Psalm  xxiii.,  "  The  king  of  love  my  shepherd  is." 
In  this  movement  the  Church  of  England  has  taken 
great  interest,  and  at  present  its  hymnals  are  recog- 
nized as  models  for  the  compilation  of  service-books 
of  song. 

X.  American   Hymns:  The   connection  between 

the  colonies  and  England  was  so  close  until  about 

1770    that    American    hymnody  bad 

I.  General  little  distinctively  its  own.  The  first 
Description.  American  praise-book  was  the  famous 
Bay  Psalm-Book  (q.v.),  which  was 
often  reprinted.  Then  Tate  and  Brady's  Pw^ 
came  into  popular  use,  with  a  supplement  of  hynms 
largely  by  Watts,  of  which  many  editions  were 
issued.  After  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  denom- 
inational activity  in  the  production  of  hymnals 
became  intense,  and  this  movement,  stimulated 
by  the  production  of  meritorious  hymns,  soonpa^f^ 
beyond  the  use  of  the  versified  psalms.  Oficiaj 
hymnals  were  issued  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (1789,  1808,  1826),  by  the  Baptists  {The 
Philadelphia  Collection,  1790),  by  the  Methodists 
(prior  to  1790);  the  Universalists  published  two 
collections  in  1792,  the  Unitarians  one  in  1795,  the 
Congregationalists  one  in  1799,  while  the  first  official 
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Preebytenan  hymnal  appeared  in  1828-29.  While 
denomiiuitional  activity  has  continued  throughout 
the  history  o(  this  country^  in  later  times  hymnol- 
Qgista  like  Edwin  F*  Hatfield,  Thomas  Hastings, 
Philip  Schaffj  who  collaborated  with  R.  D.  Hitch- 
cock, and  Charles  Seymour  Robinaon  compiled  hym- 
nals which  were  intended  for  interdenominational 
use,  and  were  so  employed.  Two  movements  have 
contributed  to  the  volume,  if  not  to  the  quahty,  of 
American  hymns,  the  Sunday-school  movement  and 
the  revivalist  semces  under  the  leaderahip  of 
DwTght  L,  Moody  with  the  assistance  of  P.  P,  BlUs 
and  Ira  D.  Sankey.  Unfortunately  the  majority 
of  these  hymns  are  such  that  their  continued  use 
ia  not  to  be  desired^  while  the  quality  of  the  music 
to  which  they  are  sung  is  even  poorer  than  that 
of  the  bymns, 

Amocks  the  mdi vidua!  writers  whose  work  iufftifiefl  the 
perptitimtion  of  tbeir  memory  are:  EuiiAOfi  Oc<N>m  (Oekuni, 
Oocum,  1723-02),  &  MooCauk  Itidian  and  succ«»ful  mission- 
ary td  hk  own  people,  who  witite  "  Waked  by  tbe  KOapers 
joyful  sound."  and  with  Joahua  Smith  and  others  compiled  a 
amall  hytnn&l  dri^hiatly  publlahed  at  WiJkeH' 
2.  Individual  borre.  Pb.;  Samuel  Daviee  (17^-61),  who 
Hymnista.  wrot*  nxteen  hymns,  amtmjy  them  *'  Lord, 
I  am  thLoe,  «mireLy  thine  ";  Nathaa  Stronjo^ 
(174S-181S),  principal  editor  of  th^  fl art fofd  Stie^Hon  (170&) 
uid  author  of  "  SweJJ  the  anthem,  raue  the  ■oag  ";  Tim- 
othy Dwicfat,  the  editor  of  Baflow's  rwviaioa  of  W^tti  and 
thfl  author  of  '*  I  low  thy  kingdom,  Lord  "';  Frandi  3c^tt 
Key  (1779-1843),  the  author  of  the  Bkir-Spt^T^led  fianiwr, 
who  abo  wrote  levenil  hymtie;  Aaahel  Nettletoa  (1783- 
1S44),  tbfl  compiler  of  VUlaae  H^pnna  (a  ooudtant  eouree  for 
lalAf  hymuab)  and  la  isid  to  h^^m  written  "  Ck>me,  Ho^y 
Obooitp  my  wut  iaiphe  "\  Thomaa  Hastingi  (1784r-1872), 
koowii  both  for  hiv  eervicea  to  the  mUBic  of  hymnody  an  dis- 
tiofuiihed  from  the  wordji  aod  for  the  hymc  "'  Gently,  Li^rd, 
oh*  gBDtly  lead  us";  William  dillea  Bryant  U7&4'ie7a)p 
wboae  hymiis  have  Dot  the  eelebrity  of  hu  other  poems; 
William  Auguetua  Muhlenberg  (1 79^1 877 )«  '*  I  would  not 
UvQ  a]w«y  '*;  George  Wa^hingtoti  Doane  (1T9&-1S^&), 
*'  Softly  now  the  light  of  day  ";  Jamed  Waddell  Alexander 
(lS04-fi9),  whoae  splendid  rendering  "  O  sacred  head  onw 
woojuded  "  m  faitMulIy  reproducea  the  spirit  of  the  orig- 
inal (ise  GrMUAHOT,  Pacl):  Frederic  Henry  Hed^e  UB05- 
lOBO),  ftuthot  of  the  favorite  Fenderiog  of  Luther's  battle 
hymn,  **  A  mighty  fortreu  la  our  God,"  wbleb  is  rivaled 
cmly  by  Cttrlyle'e  rendering  "  A  firm  defence  our  God  u 
atiU  ";  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (1807-92),  "  We  may  not 
dimb  the  beaTenly  «tw?pH  ";  lUy  Palmer  (lSOS-87).  per- 
hape  the  moat  proMc  of  £ldb  hymns  of  all  American  hym- 
nod^ait*.  *'My  faith  looks  up  to  thee  ^';  Samuel  Francia 
Smitti  nSOS-^),  ''My country /tia  of  thee"  ;  Oliver  Wendeil 
Holmea  (1809-94),  "  Lord  of  all  being,  throQftd  afar  ";  Jamea 
Freeman  Ctajke  OS10-8S),  compiler  of  hymnalu  and  writerof 
"  Father,  to  us  thy  ehildreti  humbly  kneeling  ";  Samuel 
Longfellow  (181^^^).  editor  of  hymnalft  and  author  of  ''  Go 
forth  to  life,  O  child  of  earth  ";  Franeej)  Jane  van  Alatyne 
(**  Finny  Crosby , "  1823-  ),  **  'Ti»  the  hlesaed  hour  of  prayer. " 
Pha;be  Gary  (1827-71)  collaborated  with  Dr*  Deema  on 
Hjfmni  for  aU  Christiana  (1839)  and  wrote  **  One  sweetly 
aokrtnn  thought";  and  Washington  Gladden  (1836-  )« 
"  O  Maater,  let  me  walk  with  tbee." 

G:E0,  W,  G1I4MORB. 
BlBt40>OBAPHT:  The  two  dietloiiKries  are  Julian,  Humtwlogy^ 
aod  A.  F,  Fbcher,  Kirchenii0d€r  LeMcon,  Gothji,  1879. 
In  Juhan  ipeciaj  neettona  deal  with  the  aubject  aa  treated 
in  the  text,  with  LjLtin,  Engliah,  German,  ete^,  hymnol- 
oKf,  For  Kjurees  tbe  reader  is  Teferred  to:  H.  A.  thuiiel, 
Tk^otffva  ktfmnGlofficuJi^  fi  voU,,  Leipsie»  IS41-56  (in 
wlui^  a  vast  number  of  texts  are  given):  Analgia  hvm- 
mea  mmiii  «Tn,  ed.  0.  Blutne  and  G.  M,  Drevea^  vole,  i.-xlix., 
Lelpsiet  189<6-1(N>0  (the  largeat  collection  of  source n); 
C  XJ.  J,  Chevalier^  Repertorium  hj/mnotofficum,  3  vols„ 
Louvoio*  ia92-11»04f  F,  Waekernagel,  Dot  deuUche  Kir- 
dben/iaf  ecm  dtr  dJIetlen  Zeit  bit  ,  ,  ,  14.  J&krkundtri,  5 
tT>li.i  Lxipsie,  1864-77;  idem.  Dot  deutKhe  KirchmnliMi 
um  Mariifi  Luiher  hit  auf  Niaalaut  Hermann,  Stuttgart, 
1841;   MGH.  Poet  Uti.  awi  Car.,  and  Poet.  Lot.  med.  isvi: 


F.  J,  FunuTall,  Hymn*  Uf  fhtt  ViTQin  and  Chritt,  London, 
1B95  (edited  for  the  English  Text  Society);  J.  H.  Todd, 
Th*  Bo&k  of  Hymnt  0/  lA*  4ncw«l  Church  of  httand,  2 
Pftrta,  DuhlioH  1856-69  (edited  for  the  Irish  Areheolofpcal 
Bocdety);  J,  H,  Bernard  and  E.  Atkmson,  The  Irith  Liber 
Hvmrwrum.  2  vob,*  Oatford,  1898  (with  glossary  and 
tranalation). 

Of  anthologies  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  A.  X 
Hamboch*  AntholoiM  chriadicher  G£t&n4}e  aua  aUen  Jahr- 
hunderten  der  Kirche^  Altona.  1S17;  J.  M.  Neale,  Hjfmni 
ecdetia:  €i  MequenHtr.  Loudon^  1851^52;  F,  Mone^  Latein^ 
iMcJie  Hj/mnen  dee  M Utelallert.  3  vols,,  Freiburg,  l8^-d5; 
F.  Boiler,  Ati^wmhl  alUkrintiicher  Lieder,  i-lS.  Jahrhun* 
dert,  Berlin,  1858;  F.  D.  Huntingdon,  Hi/tnn*  «/  the  Aoe^, 
3  vols.,  Boaton,  lS60-#t;  R.  C.  Trench,  Sacred  Latin 
Poeiry.  London,  1864;  K.  Simrockt  Lamda  Sion,  Cologne. 
1868;  P.  SchAff,  Chrkt  in  Song.  New  York,  1800:  W, 
Christ  aod  M.  Paranikaa,  Anttwloovi  Grm:a  carminum 
Christianorum,  Leipsic,  1S71:  D.  T.  Morgan,  Njfmryt  0/ 
tA*  Latin  Church  Translated.  London,  1871;  W.  J,  Loftie, 
The  Latin  Year,  ib.  1873;  F.  A.  March.  Latin  Hymna  untt 
EnQti»h  Not^,  New  York.  1874;  P,  Schaff  end  A.  Gihnau. 
Library  ef  Religioiua  Poetry,  New  York,  18S6;  D.  Morri- 
son, Qr^at  Hymnv  of  the  Church,  London,  1890;  W.  A. 
Merrill,  X^^in  HipnnA  Selected  and  Annotated^  Boston, 
1004;  D.  J.  Donahoe,  Earij/  d^ittinn  Hymns;  Trantla- 
tiona  ^  the  Vertet  of  the  moH  notabU  i^in  Writtra  of  the 
Eadv  and  MiddU  Agei^  New  York,  1908. 

On  the  byranody  of  the  Eastern  Church  oonjsult:  J.  B. 
Pitra,  Hymnaeraphie  de  Vi^ite  grecqux,  Rfjme,  IS<J7;  E. 
Ekiu vy ,  Ponies  et  M  Madea.  Etude  aur  let  origirme  da  rhythms 
t^nique  dana  thymnjjgraphie  de  t'eeliae  ffre€que.  Nlmea, 
1886-  J,  M,  Neale,  Hymn*  of  the  Eaelern  Churek,  London, 
1S88;  G.  S.  Barrett,  The  BarlieEt  Chi*tian  Hymn.  ib. 
1897;  R.  M.  Moorsom,  Henderinffa  of  Chur^  Hymn*  from 
Eaatem  O^ce  Booka,  London,  1901  j  J.  Browulie,  Hymna 
Qf  (he  EoAiem  Churrk^  Paisley,  1902. 

Go  the  b^'mna  of  the  Latin  Church  consult:  P,  A,  Behu< 
bigcr,  EHa  SSmgwa^^Mia  St.  GaUena,  8.-iM.  Jahrhundert  New 
York,  185B»  J.  Pauly,  Hymni  hnm/^rii  Romania  S  Yoli. 
Aachen.  1868-70;  J.  C.  F.  B4hr,  Die  ^ritUiehm  EHcMef 
,  ,  .  Rtyma.  CaJlaruhe,  1875;  8.  G,  PLmoat,  Lea  Hymm* 
dv  brhnaire  rimtain,  vols.  i,~iii.,  Parui,  1874r-84;  K,  A.  Beck, 
Qe»chiehte  dee  katholiachen  Kirchenli^dea  von  winen  ertUn 
Anfi^fufm,  CDlo^ne,  1878;  S.  W,  Duffield.  Latin  Hymn 
Writer*  and  their  Hymna^  New  York,  1887;  A.  Devaux, 
De  Vhymnohgie  tatine,  Lyon.  1800;  M,  Man  it  in;;,  Gtaehichte 
da-  chriMUich-laleini*£.hen  Poeaie  bia  aur  Mitte  dea  8.  Jahr- 
hunderU,  Stuttgart,  1891;  C.  U.  J.  Cbcv&Uer,  Po^eia 
lituraiove  du  moyen  &Qe,  Paria,  IS03;  Mem,  Pofaia  iiiur- 
ffique  de  I'^liae  catholiqus  en  Ot^cident.  Toumai.  1894; 
A^  I>eehevr«Q;i.  Du  rhythfrm  dana  Vktfmnographie  latina^ 
Faria,  1S&6;  N.  Spiegel,  Unterauehutigen  Hber  die  d^Ccra 
ehriatliche  Hymnenpoeeia.  2  partti,  WQrEburff,  1890-97; 
C.  Blume  and  O.  M.  Dreveai  H yfnnoiogiache  Beitrti^. 
Quetlen  und  Forachunffen  2ur  Geachifhte  der  ^ateiniachen 
ilymnendichiung.  vols.*  i.-iii..  Leipaie,  1SB7-1001;  d  F. 
S.  Warrvti.  The  Die*  Ira,  London.  1897;  C.  Albin,  La 
Poiaie  tfu  fcr^!.*i3ra,  voL  i.,  Lyoaa,  ISOO;  F.  Leitner,  Der 
gatteatiienHliche  VoUsaffeaang  im  j^ia^um  und  dhrietiichen 
AUerium.  Freiburg,  lOOft. 

On  Gcnnon  bytnnody:  K«  Beverin  Meiater  and  W. 
Bfiumker,  Daa  katholi*cha  dmttache  Kir^heniiad  ,  .  .  bu 
.  .  ,  17.  Jahrhunda-K  2  vol  a.,  Freiburg,  18ti2-83;  Cath- 
erine Winkworth,  Chrittian  Einserm  of  OmTnany^  London, 
1869:  idem,  Lyra  Germanica,  new  issue,  ib.  1001;  E.  E. 
Koch,  Geat^iihte  dea  Kirchmiiid^  .  .  .  der  detUathr^Httir- 
Oeliichen  Kirche.  8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1868^72;  O.  Wet- 
atein.  Daa  d^tAttcha  Kwehenli«f  im  1B-S8.  JahrhunderU 
NeustreUti,  1588:  T.  Odingn,  Do*  d^utadw  Kirchenliad 
der  ^ehweia  im  Reformationaatter,  Frauenfeld,  1889;  P. 
Wolf  rum,  £>M!  Entatehung  dee  d^ut»chen  etfanQeliachen  Kk- 
chenliedea  in  mu*ikaiiMcher  Benehunff.  Lfipfiic,  1890;  R. 
Wolkon,  DoM  Kirchenlied  der  Bf>hmiat:hen  Briidtr  im  W. 
Jahrhitnderta,  Prague,  1891;  R.  voo  Liliencron^  Zur 
Liederdichlvno  der  Wiedtrtdufer,  Pra«ne,  1892-  E.  Wolff, 
Daa  deuUthe  Kirehenlied  dea  td.-S7.  Jahrhundert*.  Stutt- 
gart, 1894;  J.  WefttphaL  Daa  evangeliache  KirchetUiid 
nach  aeiner  getthicJitlichen  Enhpifrkdung.  Leipak,  1^1 ; 
A-  F,  W.  Fiflcber,  Da*  deut*ihe  evangeltaeha  Kirt^nlied 
dea  17.  JahfhufuIerU,  3  vols.,  Gateraloh,  1902-^05;  W. 
Nelle,    Unawe  Kirehenliedrrdichter,  Hamburg,  1905. 

On  French  hj^mnody:  F.  Bovut.  Hiai.  du  paautitsr  daa 
igiiaea  rtformiaa,   Keuoh&tel,    1S72;     O.   Doueo,   CtamerU 
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Marot  et  le  ptautier  huouenot,  Paris,  1879;  E.  Levy.  PoineM 
nligieu9e9  provenctUet  et  franfaitea,  ib.  1887. 

For  Scandinavian  hymnology  consult:  C.  J.  Brandt 
and  L.  Helweg,  Den  danake  Paalmedigtning,  2  vols.,  Co- 
penhagen, 1846-47;  J.  N.  Skaar,  Norake  Salmehietorie, 
Bergen.  1879-80;  C.  J.  Brandt,  Vore  danake  Kirke-Salme- 
bdger,  Copenhagen,  1886;  Klemming,  Hymni  et  aequentia 
in  regno  Suecice,  vol.  i.,  Halle,  1886;  H.  Schflck,  Svenak 
Literatttrhiatoria,  vol.  i.,  Stockholm,  1890. 

On  English  and  American  hymnology  (remembering 
that  many  of  these  volumes  deal  also  with  the  hymns  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Church)  consult:  J.  Gadsby, 
Memoira  of  the  Hymn  Writeraofthe  17th-19th  Centwriea» 
London,  1861;  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Lyra  aacra  Americana^ 
2  vols..  New  York,  1868;  J.  C.  Miller,  Singera  and  Songa 
of  the  Church,  London,  1869;  H.  Butterworth,  Story  of 
the  Hymna,  New  York,  1875;  E.  F.  Hatfield.  Poeta  of  the 
Church,  ib.  1884;  J.  King.  Anglican  Hymnology,  London, 
1885;  S.  W.  Duffield.  Engliah  Hymna,  New  York,  1886; 
H.  S.  Burrage,  Baptiat  Hymn  Writera,  Portland,  Maine, 
1888;  H.  A.  Glass.  Story  of  the  Paaltera,  London,  1888; 
H.  E.  Lewis.  Sufeet  Singera  of  Walea,  ib.  1889;  D.  Morri- 
son, Oreat  Hymna  of  the  Church,  ib.  1890;  R.  Palmer, 
Hymna,  their  Hiatory  and  Development,  ib.  1892  (compre- 
hensive); S.  W.  Christopher,  Hymn  Writera  and  their 
Hymna,  reissue,  New  York,  1898;  W.  G.  Horder,  Hymn 
Lover;  Riae  and  Growth  of  Engliah  Hymnody,  Itondon, 
1900  (of  unusual  excellence);  D.  R.  Breed,  Hiat,  and  Uae 
of  Hymna  and  Hymn  Tunea,  (^cago.  1901;  G.  A.  Leask, 
Hymn  Writera  of  the  19th  Century,  London,  1902;  C.  S. 
Nutter,  Hymn  Studiea,  Teisaue,  New  York,  1902  (based  on 
the  Methodist  Hymnal);  J.  A.  Jones,  Famoua  Hymna  and 
their  Authora,  ib.  1903;  R.  M.  Moorsom.  Hiatorieal  Com. 
panion  to  Hymna  Ancient  and  Modem,  London,  1903; 
W.  B.  Bodine,  Some  Hymna  and  Hymn  Writera,  Philadel- 
phia, 1908. 

Further  literature  may  be  foimd  in  Hauck-Herxog,  RE, 
X.  399-438. 

HYPAPAl!?TE,hip"a-pan'tt  or  t6  (late  Gk.,  equiv- 
alent to  the  classical  hyparUBsis,  *^  a  meeting  **) :  A 
festival  of  the  Greek  Church  commemorating  the 
meeting  of  the  infant  Jesus  and  his  mother  with 
Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  21-40). 
It  corresponds  to  the  Purification,  or  Candlemas,  of 
the  West.  See  Candlemas;  Mart  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

HYPATIA:  Neoplatonic  philosopher;  b.  in  Alex- 
andria c.  350;  d.  there  Mar.,  415.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  and  mathematician 
Theon,  from  whom  she  received  her  first  philosophic 
training.  On  her  return  from  Athens,  whither  she 
liad  gone  to  continue  her  studies,  she  became  a 
distinguished  lecturer  on  philosophy,  and  ultimately 
the  recognized  head  of  the  Neoplatonic  school  at 
Alexandria.  She  exerted  a  wide  influence  and 
attracted  to  her  classroom  students  of  philosophy 
from  all  quarters.  Among  her  devoted  disciples 
was  Synesius  of  Gyrene,  afterward  bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais,  several  of  whose  letters  to  her  are  still  extant. 
She  was  universally  venerated  for  her  beauty  and 
purity,  no  less  than  for  her  wisdom  and  eloquence. 
By  her  friendship  for  the  prefect  Orestes,  she  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  Cyril,  then  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  incited  a 
superstitious  mob  against  her.  The  story  of  her 
tragic  fate  is  related  by  Socrates  (Hist.  eccL,  vii.  15). 
As  she  was  driving  through  the  streets  in  her  clmriot 
she  was  seized  by  a  band  of  Christian  fanatics  led 
by  Peter  the  Reader,  and  dragged  to  the  church 
called  Ca'sareum,  where  she  was  stripped  and  cast 
into  the  street  to  be  pelted  to  death  with  shells. 
Her  body  was  then  torn  to  pieces,  and  later  com- 
mitted  to  the  flames  at  a  place  called   Cinaron. 


Her  writings  have  not  been  preserved.  She  is  the 
heroine  of  Charles  Kingsley's  historical  romanoer 
Hypatia  (London,  1853). 

HYPERDULIA.    See  Dtjlia. 

HTPERIUS  (GERHARD),  AITDREAS:  A  Luther 
an  theologian  and  preacher;    b.  at  Ypres  (30  m, 
s.s.w.  of  Bruges)  May  16,  1511;    d.  at  Marbui]^ 
Feb.  1,  1564.    The  name  Hyperius,  from  his  birth- 
place, is  that  by  which  he  is  commonly  known. 
He  was  early  groimded  in  the  classics  by  prominent 
humanist  teachers,  and  pursued  his  education  es- 
pecially at  Toumay  and  Paris.    In  1537  be  visited 
prominent  scholars  at  the  universities  of  Central 
Germany  in  the  interest  of  the  Evangelical  cause, 
and  then  spent  four  years  in  England.    In  order 
to  get  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Butzer  he  went, 
in  1541,  to  Marburg  to  his  friend  Gerhard  Noviom- 
agus,  whose  substitute  and  (1542)  successor  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology  he  became.     A  fruitful  writer, 
endowed  with  great  gifts,  he  soon  attracted  great 
crowds  of  students,  paying  special  attention  to  tlie 
education  of  preachers.     He  was  not  a  strict  Lu- 
theran, but  rather  influenced  by  Butzer,  who  enjoyed 
the  highest  regard  of  the  Landgrave  Philip  and  left 
an    indelible    stamp    on    Hessian    Protestuitism. 
Hyperius  distinguished  himself  in  various  lines— 
exegetical,  historical,  encyclopedic,  and  homiletic. 
His  exegetical  works  {In  D.  PauLi  ad  Romanos  qn»- 
tolam  exegema,  1549;    Varia  apusciday  1569-70,  his 
commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  4  vols.,  1582  sqq.) 
are  distinguished  by  acuteness  and  attention  to  the 
history  of  exegesis.    His  acquaintance  with  church 
history  induced  the  Magdeburg  centuriators  to  ask 
his  advice  as  to  method,  which  he  expounded  in  1550 
in  the  treatise  De  methodo  in  conscrCbenda  kisbria 
ecdesiasiica  consilium  (first  published  by  Mangold, 
Marburg,  1866).     His  efforts  in  the  encyclopedic 
and  homiletic  departments  are  almost  epoch-malEnig> 
and   became  the  basis  of  Evangelical  homiletics. 
In  the  former,  his  principal  work  is  De  ntione 
stiidii   theologici    (Basel,    1556).      The    first  book 
treats  of  the  religious  and  scientific  presuppositions 
for  the  study  of  theology;    the  second  of  exegesis 
and  the  profit  derived  from  study  of  the  Scriptures; 
the  third  of  systematic  theology,  including  cate- 
chetics;   the  fourth  of  the  theory  of  practical  theol- 
ogy.   By  his  insistence  in  this,  the  most  important 
of  the  four,  on  the  importance  of  a  study  of  church 
history,  canon  law,  the  method  of  the  cure  of  souL«, 
and   liturgies,   he  became  the  father  of  practical 
theology.     No  less  important  are  his  efforts  in  the 
homiletical  department,  which  he  defines  as  popular 
exegesis.     Theoretically  the  sermon  is  hereby  tied 
to  the  Holy  Scripture  and  its  theolc^cal  character 
assured.      Following   II    Tim.    iii.    16   and  Rom. 
XV.  14,  he  distinguished  five  modes  of  preaching, 
from  which  originated  in  Lutheran  orthodoxy  the 
fivefold  application  of  each  sermon.    His  principal 
homiletic  work  is  entitled  Deformandis  concionibus 
sncri^  seu  de  tnterprctatione  Scripiurarum  popvlon 
(Marburg,  1553).     The  homilists  of  the  succeeding 
centuries  followed  Melanchthon^s  rhetorics:  Hype- 
rius remained  an  almost  solitary  prophet  till  the 
time  of  Schleiermacher.  From  1542  to  1564  Hyperius 
was  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Hessian  Church.   His 
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principal  work  in  the  practical  fiela  is  th2  first 
Hessian  national  church-order,  which  he  drew  up 
in  1566  in  conjunction  with  the  Marburg  preacher, 
Nikolaiis  Rhodingus,  and  which  is  still  the  basis 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church  in  Hesse.  Charao- 
'  teristic  of  him  is  the  union  of  Evangelical  catholicity, 
which  can  prove  from  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers  that  "  in  substance  and  nature,  fimdamen- 
tally  one  and  the  same  doctrine  has  always  existed," 
with  a  strong  Calvinistic  tendency  in  such  things  as 
the  necessity,  supposed  to  follow  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  the  three  "  major  orders  "  of  bishops 
(superintendents),  elders,  and  deacons. 

Church  and  university  life  in  Hesse  was  disturbed 
by  controversy  soon  after  Hyperius'  death.  The 
man  of  peace  was  forgotten,  until  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  his  memory  was 
revived  by  the  works  of  Steinmeyer  and  Mangold. 

E.  C.  ACHELIS. 
Bibuographt:  The  biographical  source  used  in  all  sketches 
of  the  life  is  OrcUio  de  vita  et  obiiu  Andrea  Hyperii  a  Vui- 
Oando  Orthio  .  .  .  habita,  appended  to  H.  Victor's  ed.  of 
Hyperius'  Methodi  theologici  libri  Hi.,  1567.  Various 
phases  of  his  activity  are  dbcussed  in  F.  W.  Hassencamp, 
HeMMthe  KirchenQeMhidUe  text  dem  ZeitaUer  der  Reforma- 
tion, ii.  453-454.  Frankfort,  1864;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer.  Die 
Topik  im  Dienate  der  Predigt,  Berlin,  1874;  H.  Heppe, 
Kirchenoe9chichte  heider  Hetten,  i.  285-286,  Marburg, 
1876;  K.  F.  M  Oiler.  Andreaa  HypeHue,  Kiel.  1805;  M. 
Schian,  in  ZeiUchrift  fUr  praktiache  Theologie,  xviii  (1896), 
28SH324,  xix  (1897),  27-«6,  120-149. 

HYPOCRISY:  The  simulation  of  qualities,  con- 
victions, or  sentiments  which  are  really  foreign 
to  the  person  simulating  them,  particularly  the 
assumption  of  moral  and  religious  virtues  which 
one  does  not  possess.  With  the  Greeks  the  word 
hypokrinesthai  meant  to  act  a  part  on  the  stage; 
and  the  hypokritis  was  originally  only  an  actor. 
From  this  idea  of  assuming  a  character  for  purposes 
of  the  stage  came  the  more  general  conception  of 
hjrpocrisy.  It  includes  all  affectation  or  posing  by 
which  one  seeks  to  appear  as  something  which  one 
is  not;  and  it  \a  not  confined  to  the  field  of  religion. 
The  inteUectual  hypocrite,  who  affects  certain  views 
in  order  to  appear  clever  or  strong-minded,  is  a 
familiar  type.  The  tendency  to  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  conscious  deception  rests  upon  a 
superficial  psychology.  Properly  speaking,  hypoc- 
lisy  is  present  wherever  there  is  discord  between 
^he  actual  life  and  character  of  a  person  and  the 
impression  of  his  life  and  character  which  he  would 
convey  to  others,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. 

The  basis  of  this  discrepancy  between  appean^nce 
mikd  actuality  in  human  life  is  the  discord  between 
"^^hat  is  and  what  ought  to  be  in  man's  ethical  Life. 
^Xn  his  moral  and  religious  consciousness  man  has  a 
^sonoeption  of  the  norm  of  character  willed  by  God, 
^ut,  since  he  is  prevented  by  egoistic  motives  from 
X"^ealizing  this  ideal,  his  tendency  is  to  allow  the  will 
c:^  imagination  to  construct  a  false  norm,  by  which 
^le  then  directs  his  life  before  his  fellows  as  if  this 
^.alse  appearance  were  the  reality.  Since  moral 
progress  requires  that  one  shall  keep  before  him  an 
i^ieal,  the  danger  of  falling  into  hypocrisy  is  always 
¥>re8ent.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  moral 
Consciousness  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  moral 
J^idgment  (Matt.  vii.  a-5;  Rom.  ii.  21-23).  In 
v.— 28 


persons  of  limited  moral  perception  hypocrisy  is 
encouraged  by  the  laws  and  conventionalities  of 
society.  To  secure  a  certain  standing  before  the 
world  they  may  appear  to  conform  to  certain  outward 
requirements  of  society,  and  yet  remain  morally  vile 
in  their  private  life.  Similarly,  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped the  religious  organization,  the  greater  the 
occasion  for  hypocrisy.  In  this  case  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  put  on  the  empty  appearance  of  godliness 
without  the  inner  reality  (II  Tim.  iii.  5;  Acts  v.  3-4; 
Matt.  vi.  2-5, 16,  vii.  15-20,  xv.  7-19;  Titus  i.  16). 

The  essence  of  hypocrisy  is  egoism;  and,  since 
only  true  Christianity  excludes  all  selfish  interests, 
this  is  the  only  form  of  religion  incompatible  with 
hypocrisy  (Matt.  xv.  7-9,  xxiv.  51),  the  specific 
Satanic  sin  (II  Cor.  xi.  14).  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  Jesus  designated  hypocrisy  as  ''  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  "  (Luke  xii.  1).  Jesus  branded  the 
Pharisees  hypocrites  because  they  allowed  egoistic 
motives  to  enter  into  their  religion,  and  then  de- 
ceived themselves  and  others  into  the  belief  that 
theirs  was  the  true  religion  (Matt,  xxiii.  27-33; 
John  V.  42).  Other  characteristics  of  religious 
hypocrisy  are  self-righteousness  (Matt,  vi.;  Luke 
xviii.  11-12),  loss  of  true  religious  insight  (Luke 
xii.  56),  and  inability  to  distinguish  between  essen- 
tials and  trivial  details  (Matt,  xxiii.  23-25;  Luke 
xiii.  15-16).  (L.  Lehme.) 

Bibuographt:   J.  Seth,  Shtdy  of  Ethical  Principiea,  p.  266, 

New  York,  1898;   the  lexicons  under  vwoKpivtaBai.,  vwok- 

HYPOSTASIS.    See  Trinity. 

HYPSISTARIANS:  A  Cappadocian  sect  of  the 
fourth  century.  Recent  investigations  by  Schtirer 
and  Cumont  have  shown  how  widely  spread  was 
the  worship  of  "  the  most  high  God,''  and  how 
manifold  the  influences  that  cooperated  with  it. 
''  It  was  reinforced  by  all  the  religions  of  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia;  but  the  strongest 
monotheistic  strand  in  its  variegated  texture  was 
contributed  by  Judaism."  Such  a  mixture  of  pagan- 
ism and  Judaism  offered  the  Cappadocian  sect  of  the 
Hypsiatarii  (Hypststiani),  mentioned  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen  {MPG,  xxxv.  990  sqq.,  NPNF,  vii.  256) 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (MPGy  xlv.  482  sqq.).  From 
the  pagan  element,  rejecting  idols  and  sacrifices, 
they  borrowed  the  worship  of  fire  and  light;  from 
the  Jewish  element,  rejecting  circumcision,  they 
adopted  the  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  and  certain 
dietary  rules.  The  "  Most  High  God,"  moreover 
they  did  indeed  call  "  the  Almighty,"  but  not 
"  Father."  Gregory  Nazianzen's  father  belonged 
to  this  sect  before  embracing  Christianity.  There 
is  some  affinity  between  the  Hypsistarians  and  the 
EuphemitoB  or  Maasaliani,  described  by  Epiphanius 
(Hcer.,  Ixxx.);  and  the  TheosebeU  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria (MPG,  bcviii.  282).  Doubtless,  too,  the 
western  Ccelicolce  (q.v.)  are  a  further  variation  of 
the  same  stock.  G.  KrCoer. 

Bibliography:    E.  SchOrer,  Die  Juden  im  boeporaniachen 

Reiche,  in  SB  A,  1897,  pp.  200-225;    idem,  OeachichU,  iii. 

124;   F.  Cumont,  Hypaistos,  BniBsels,  1897;   the  literature 

under  Messalians. 

HYRCANUS.    See  Hasmoneans. 

HYSSOP:  A  herb  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in 
connection  with  purification,  and  known  to  have 
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been  used  from  remote  antiquity  as  a  condiment 
and  flavoring.  Lev.  xiv.  details  its  use  in  purifica- 
tion from  leprosy;  Nimi.  xix.  6,  18  shows  its  use 
in  purification  from  contact  with  the  dead;  Ex. 
xii.  21,  27  gives  the  details  for  its  employment  at 
the  Passover;  in  Ps.  li.  7  it  is  a  synonym  for  puri- 
fication from  sin;  and  Ryssel  suspects  that  the 
mention  in  John  xix.  29  is  intended  to  recall  the 
resemblance  between  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the 
Passover  offering.  The  identification  of  the  hyssop 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  sought  in  the  most 
varied  kinds  of  labiated  flowers.  Unfortunately, 
in  part  through  a  misunderstanding  of  I  Kings  iv.  33, 
it  has  been  taken  to  be  the  Hyssopus  officinalis. 
The  passage  in  Kings  expresses  a  contrast  between 
a  very  common  and  comparatively  valueless  herb 
and  the  costly  cedar.  Hyssop  has  been  identified 
with  Capparia  spinosa  through  the  resemblance 
between  the  Hebrew  name  'ezobh  and  the  Arabic 
name  for  capparis,  ^azaf -capparia;  with  the  Hebrew 
should,  however,  be  connected  the  Arabic  zu/o,  the 
common  name  of  which  is  tartar  or  Origanum  Maru. 
This  plant  is  common  enough  in  Palestine,  is  valued 
by  the  inhabitants  for  its  aroma,  serves  well  as  a 
sprinkler  on  account  of  its  scaly  stems,  yet  is  stiff 
enough  to  bear  a  sponge.  R.  Zehnpfund. 

Biblioobapht:  The  most  authoritative  discussion  is  by  G. 
E.  Post  in  DB,  ii.  442,  and  in  his  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Sinai,  p.  616,  Beirut,  1806.  Consult  also:  E.  Bois- 
sier.  Flora  orientalis,  iv.  553,  Geneva,  1867;  L.  Fonck, 
in  Biblische  Studien,  v.  1  (1900).  105  sqq..  148:  EB,  ii. 
2142.  Post  regards  the  commentators  on  the  synoptic 
parallels  to  John  xix.  29  as  astray  in  their  explanations. 

HYSTASPES  (Hydaspes):  A  fictitious  Persian 
sage,  the  reputed  author  of  a  prophecy  in  circulation 
in  early  Christian  times,  an  Oriental  appendix  to 
the  Christian  Sibylline  Books.  Justin  is  the  first 
to  mention  these  "  oracles  of  Hystaspes,"  though 
he  gives  no  key  to  their  contents  (ANF,  i.  169,  178). 
But  the  following  data  are  given  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (ANFf  ii.  490):  In  the  second  century 
there  was  a  Greek  book  that  was  circulated  in 
Christian  and  heathen  circles  under  the  name  of 
Hystaspes,  in  which  the  Christians  discovered,  even 
more  clearly  than  in  the  Sibylline  books,  references 
to  Christ  and  to  his  kingdom;  especially  to  his 
divine  sonship,  to  the  sufferings  ordained  and  still 
impending  for  him  ant*  his  believers  from  the  world 
and  its  rulers;  though  likewise  to  the  persevering 
patience  of  the  faithful,  and  the  second  coming  of 
their  Lord.  Lactantius,  too,  referred  twice  to 
Hystaspes.  According  to  him  (ANF,  vii.  213), 
Hystaspes  prophesied  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire;  again  (ANF,  vii.  215),  the  tribulations 
preceding  the  end  of  the  world,  in  which  he  foretold 
that  "  the  pious  and  faithful,  being  separated  from 
the  wicked,  will  stretch  forth  their  liands  to  heaven 
with  weeping  and  mourning,  and  will  implore  the 
protection  of  Jupiter:  that  Jupiter  will  look  to  the 
earth  and  hear  the  voices  of  men  and  will  destroy 
the  wicked."  "  All  which  things,"  Lactantius 
added,  "  are  true,  except  one,  that  he  attributed  to 
Jupiter  those  things  which  God  will  do."  There 
were,  furthermore,  certain  eschatological  prognos- 
tications adduced  in  Lactantius  [ANF,  vii.  255) 
which  were  declared  to  agree  with  those  of  Hys- 
taspes, Hermes  and  the  Sibyl,  on  the  one  hand,  and 


with  Christian  future  hopes  on  the  other.  Accord- 
ing to  an  unknown  writer  of  the  fifth  centuiy 
(ed.  by  Buresch  in  his  Claras,  pp.  87-126,  Leipsic, 
1889),  the  revelations  of  Hystaspes  treated  "  of  the 
Savior's  incarnation.'' 

Neither  Clement  nor  Justin  gives  any  information 
about  Hystaspes  personally;  but  according  to 
Lactantius  he  was  a  very  ancient  Median  king 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Despite  the  confused  chro- 
nology, he  was  probably  confounded  with  the  father 
of  Darius  I.,  about  whom  it  was  told  (Ammianus 
MaroeUinus,  XXIII.,  vi.  32-33)  that  he  learned 
among  the  Brahmins  the  laws  of  the  movement  of 
the  world  and  the  constellations,  together  with 
his  religious  practises,  which  he  then  communicated 
to  his  Magi.  At  all  events,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  "  oracles  of  H3rstaspe8  "  were  based  on 
reminiscences  of  Persian  religious  history  and  do^ 
trine.  The  doctrines  of  Zoroastrianism  as  to  the  con- 
flict between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman;  as  to  the 
grievous  tribulations  in  the  last  times;  as  to  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  Soshyantf  "  savior,"  and  his  millennil 
kingdom;  as  to  the  great  imiversal  conflagration, 
and  the  ultimate  reign  of  peace — all  these  might 
well  have  impressed  a  Christian  of  the  first  centuries 
as  being  so  many  echoes  of  Christian  ideas.  For 
that  matter,  indeed,  even  Zoroaster  was  regarded 
as  a  prophet  of  Christ;  and  both  an  apocalypse 
and  some  alleged  mystic  or  cryptic  books  were 
designated  as  "  Zoroastrian  "  (Hamack,  Litteniur, 
i.  163, 173,  662,  932).  Possibly,  again  (cf.  Hamack), 
we  have  to  deal  with  an  originally  Jewish  writing. 
The  limited  information  on  the  subject  is,  unfo^ 
tunately,  insufficient  for  shaping  a  definitive  verdict 
as  to  the  origin,  contents,  form,  and  purpose  of 
the  "  oracles."  G.  KHt^oEH 

Biblioorapbt:  SohQrer,  GeMhiehU,  iii.  450-453.  Enf.  tnoaL 
II.,  iii.  202-204  (gives  the  literature);  £.  Kuhn.  i^iu 
zoroaetrische  Weiaeaguno  in  chritUichem  QevMndi,  in  Ftd- 
antes  an  Rudolf  von  Roth,  p.  217,  Stuttgart,  1893;  DCB, 
iii.  180;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  i.  176. 
HYVERNAT,  EUGENE  XAVIER  LOUIS:  French 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  St.  Julien-en-Jarr^t  (7  m. 
n.e.  of  St.  Etienne),  Loire,  June  30,  1858.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Petit  S^minaire  de  St.  Jean,  L>*ons 
(bachellier  ds  lettres,  University  of  Lyons,  1S76) 
S6minaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  Issy  (1877-79),  and  S^ip- 
inaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  Paris  (1879-82).  He  was  then 
chaplain  of  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  Rome,  in  1882- 
1885,  and  interpreter  of  Oriental  languages  for  the 
Propaganda,  Rome,  in  1885-89,  as  well  as  professor 
of  Assyriology  and  Egyptology  in  the  Pontificio 
Seminario  Romano,  Rome,  in  1885-S8.  In  1888-89 
he  was  in  Armenia  as  chief  of  a  scientific  mission  of 
the  French  government.  Since  1889  he  has  been 
chief  of  the  department  of  Semitic  and  Egyptiw 
literatures  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Besides  his  work  as  editor  of  the 
Coptic  portion  of  the  Corpus  Script4)rum  Christianr 
arum  Orientalium,  he  has  written  Les  Acies  da 
martyrs  de  VEgypte  tirCs  des  manuscrits  copies  de  la 
hihliotheque  vaticane  el  du  music  Borgia,  I  (Pa^ 
1887);  Album  de  paUographic  copte  pour  semr  a 
V introduction  paliographique  des  actes  des  martfs 
de  VEgypte  (1888) ;  and  Du  Caucase  au  golfe persique, 
a  trovers  VArmenie,  Is  Kurdistan  et  la  M^sopotantii 
(in  collaboration  with  P.  MUller-Simonis,  1892). 
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Jyr.  Yehibaf  generally  shortened  into  Htba, 
s) :  Bishop  of  Edessa,  succeeding  Rabulas 
435;  d.  Oct.  28,  457.  His  election  and 
of  his  office  till  the  Second  Synod  of  Eph- 
^  that  he  must  have  been  an  influential 
3r  the  views  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  with 

sided,  were  then  declining.  He  was 
«fore  the  patriarch  Proclus  and  the  em- 
sodosius  II.  of  spreading  the  Nestorian 
all  the  Orient  by  means  of  the  writings  of 

of  Mopsuestia,  which,  with  two  other 
I,  Cumas  and  Probus,  he  translated  into 
IJonsultations  in  Tyre  and  Berytus  led  to 
^  imderstanding  on  Feb.  25,  449,  but  on 
)f  the  same  year  Ibas  was  deposed  by  the 

Synod  "  of  Ephesus.  The  Council  of 
I  recognized  his  orthodoxy  on  Oct.  28,  451, 
red  him  to  his  office.  During  449-451  he 
oed  by  Nonnus,  who  became  his  successor, 
f  Ibas  to  Maris,  partly  preserved  in  Greek 
n  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
Concilia f  vii.  241),  is  important  for  the 
Nestorianism  and  the  views  of  the  author, 
eror  Justinian  and  the  Fifth  Synod  of 
nople  (55«3)  condemned  it  as  one  of  the 
3ters  (see  Three  Chapter  Controversy), 
ot  object  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Ibas.  The 
do  not  recognize  him.  E.  Nestle. 

*ht:  J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  orierUalis,  i. 
.  p.  85,  Rome,  1719-28;  Acta  of  the  Second  Council 
u,  ed.  8.  G.  F.  Perry,  Oxford,  1876,  Eng.  transl., 
,  1877;  Hallier,  in  TU,  ix.  1  (1892);  J.  B.  Chabot, 
(e  Ni9ihe,  in  J  A,  Ixxv  (1896);  R.  Duval.  La  Lit- 
yriaque,  Paria,  1900;  F.  X.  E.  Albert,  The  School 
t,  in  Catholic  Univeraity  BuUetin,  xii.  2,  pp.  160- 
B,  ill  192-196  (quite  full). 

HA.    See  Aben  Ezra. 

u    See  Communism,  II.,  7. 

ffD.  [The  island  of  Iceland,  situated  in 
1  Atlantic  Ocean  and  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, is  about  600  miles  west  of  Nor- 
Bt  way,  550  miles  northwest  of  Scotland, 
18.  and  225  miles  southeast  of  Greenland. 
The  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about 
I,  from  east  to  west  300  miles;  area,  a 
«  than  40,000  square  miles;  population 
;,489;  the  capital  is  Reikiavik].  The  first 
itlers  (after  870)  found  Christian  Irish 
Iready  in  the  island,  and  among  the  colo- 
€  were  some  at  least  nominal  Christians. 
e  to  Iceland  mostly  by  way  of  the  British 
3re  they  became  acquainted  with  Chris- 
ind  where  many  of  them  for  practical 
scepted  baptism,  or  at  least  allowed  them- 
)e  signed  with  the  cross.    These  Christians, 

during  the  first  century  of  Icelandic 
lid  not  constitute  a  compact  party,  nor 

religion  recognized  by  the  state.  The 
ionary  effort  was  made  by  Thorvaldr 
m  Vidfdrli  ("  the  Far-Traveled  "),  in  981, 
ttempt  miscarried  and  Thorvaldr  and  his 

a  Siskxon  cleric  named  Frederick,  were 
and,  in  986,  left  the  island.    A  systematic 


conversion  of  the  islanders  to  Christianity  took  place 
under  the  Norwegian  king,  Olaf  Tryggvason,  who 
devoted  the  five  years  of  his  reign  (995-1000)  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion  into  Norway  and  its  "  daughter  "  lands 
(loeland,  Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland). 
After  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of  Stefnir 
Thorgilsson,  there  came  to  Iceland,  under  commis- 
sion by  King  Olaf,  the  Saxon  priest  Thankbrandr, 
in  997.  In  spite  of  a  good  measure  of  success,  he, 
too,  returned  to  Norway  in  999,  convinced  that  the 
Icelanders  were  never  to  be  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. Nevertheless,  the  Christian  party  in  Ice- 
land was  materially  strengthened.  Upon  the  re- 
port brought  back  by  his  commissioner,  Olaf  was 
fain  to  have  all  the  Icelanders  in  Norway  that  were 
still  heathen  put  to  death;  but  he  desisted  from 
his  purpose  when  the  Christian  Icelanders  Gizurr 
and  Hjalti  Skeggiason  promised  him  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  their  countrymen.  They  went  to  Ice- 
land in  the  year  1000,  and  after  severe  conflict,  won 
the  victory  for  Christianity. 

Houses  of  worship,  like  heathen  temples,  were 
built  entirely  by  private  persons.    Whoever  would 
might  build  a  house  of  God,  but  he  had 
Character-  also  to  provide  for  the  clergyman.    So 
istics  and    he  cither  became  a  clergyman  himself 
Difficulties  or  hired  one,  who  was  treated  quite 
of  the  Early  as  a  servant  of  the  proprietor.    In  the 
Church,     earliest  period  the  priests  were  mostly 
foreigners:  German,  English,  or  Irish. 
In  1056  Iceland  received  its  first  native  bishop, 
Isleif ,  who  had  no  fixed  income,  but  was  constrained 
to  locate  his  see  at  Skalholt,  his  ancestral  estate. 
In  this  way  Skalholt  became  the  episcopal  residence 
of  the  island,  and  was  fixed  there  by  Isleif 's  son  and 
successor  in  office,  Gizurr,  who  endowed  the  bishop- 
ric with  the  estate,  that  the  bishop  might  thence- 
forth have  a  fixed  see  and  an  established  fund. 
Furthermore,  in  1097,  and  on  the  German  plan, 
Gizurr  instituted  the  tithe  system  in  Iceland.    The 
extent  of  the  island  also  led,  under  Gizurr,  to  the 
creation  of  a  second  episcopal  see;    the  bishopric 
of  H61ar  was  founded,  for  the  North,  whose  first 
bishop  was  Jon  Ogmundarson.     The  island  was 
made  suffragan  to  the  archdiocese  of  Lund  (from 
1103).    Owing  to  the  dependence  of  the  bishop  and 
the  priests  upon  the  State  and  upon  private  persons, 
the  clergy  lapsed  into  worldliness,  and  fell  even- 
tually into  the  greatest  inunorality  and  ignorance. 
The  medieval  Church  in  Iceland  until  about  1150 
stands  in  abrupt  contrast  to  the  Church  in  other 
parts  of  the  West;    celibacy  did  not  prevail;    lay 
patronage  was  everywhere  the  rule;    the  Church 
had  no  legislative  power,  and  the  clergy  were  sub- 
ject to  the  temporal  law  and  not  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Dating  from  1152,  Iceland  was  suffragan  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Nidaros  (Trondhjem).  Now  began 
a  conflict  between  Church  and  State  which  evoked 
the  wildest  turmoil,  and  finally  compelled  the 
archbishop  of  Nidaros  to  draw  the  reins  tighter, 
and  to  force  Norwegian  bishops  upon  the  island 


lo  eland 
Idealism 
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(c.  1238).  These,  naturally,  were  doubly  energetic 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  canon  law,  and  above  all 
they  antagonized  lay  patronage. 
Conflict  From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
between  century,  most  of  the  Icelandic  bishops 
Church  were  foreigners.  However,  the  few 
and  State;  native  ones  labored  zealously  in  the 
Degeneracy,  spirit  of  the  metropolitan.  The  conflict 
between  Church  and  State  flamed  up 
with  especial  vehemence  when,  in  1275,  Bishop  Ami 
Thorlaksson  of  Skalholt  attempted  to  carry  the 
new  church  law,  thoroughly  based  on  the  canon 
law,  through  the  Alting  (the  Icelandic  legislative 
assembly).  By  the  introduction  of  this  new  church 
law,  the  ecclesiastical  power  triumphed  over  the 
temporal,  and  the  authority  of  the  spirituality  was 
on  a  like  footing  with  that  in  other  countries  of  the 
West.  But  by  the  same  process  the  great  national 
interest  which  the  clergy  had  exhibited  in  earlier 
times  vanished.  From  the  earliest  times,  in  fact, 
there  had  flourished  not  only  at  the  episcopal  sees, 
but  also  about  a  number  of  priestly  residences, 
schools  of  science  and  especially  of  national  history. 
Priests  like  Saemundr  and  Ari  were  at  the  same  time 
students  of  the  history  of  Iceland.  These  priestly 
schools  were  supplemented  by  schools  in  connection 
with  the  cloisters.  The  oldest  cloister  of  Iceland 
is  the  Benedictine  at  Thingeyrar,  founded  in  1133, 
and  this  was  followed  by  six  more  for  monks  and 
two  for  nuns,  all  founded  by  the  Benedictine  and 
Augustinian  orders.  The  stirring  intellectual  in- 
dustry of  the  clergy,  which  prevailed  in  the  island 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
now  began  to  cease.  Stress  was  laid  on  externals, 
and  people  were  generally  satisfied  if  the  layman 
knew  his  Credo  and  Paternoster,  and  perchance  the 
Ai^e  Maria.  Conduct  was  for  the  most  part  dis- 
regarded by  the  clergy,  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
superstition  and  immorality,  and  became  them- 
selves avaricious  and  immoral.  An  improvement 
did  not  set  in  until  the  Icelanders  had  absorbed  the 
spirit  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  in  ''  flesh  and  blood." 
The  Reformation,  like  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  Iceland  was  helped  forward  by  royal 
mandate.  From  the  fourteenth  cen- 
The  Refor-  tury  the  island,  along  with  Norway, 
mation.  had  accrued  to  Denmark.  After  Chris- 
tian III.,  in  153G,  had  adopted  Lu- 
ther's doctrine  in  his  dominion  proper,  he  labored 
zealously  to  advance  the  same  in  Iceland  as  well. 
A  number  of  clergymen  were  already  on  the  ground 
who  had  learned  to  know  the  new  doctrine,  but  they 
met  with  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Icelandic  bishops  and  the  Icelandic  people.  Among 
them  was  Oddr  Gottskalksson,  who  rendered  into 
Icelandic  the  New  Testament  according  to  Luther's 
translation.  A  command  of  King  Christian  III. 
was  read  aloud  in  the  Alting,  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  church  regime  should  be  adopted  in  the  island, 
but  Bishop  Jon  Arason  of  Holar  and  the  people  of 
the  North,  as  well  as  many  in  the  diocese  of  Skal- 
holt, stayed  loyally  papal.  Only  after  these  men 
were  out  of  the  way  was  the  opposition  broken. 
At  the  Alting  of  1551  the  Danish  church  system 
was  recognized  as  binding  for  all  Iceland.  Most  of 
the   church  and   cloister  estates   were  confiscated 


by  Danish  officials  for  the  king;  church  revenues, 
such  as  the  episcopal  tithes,  likewise  flowed  into  the 
royal  exchequer.  By  this  process  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  elected  by  the  congregation 
and  inducted  by  the  government,  became  somewhat 
meager.  There  consequently  ensued  a  dearth  of 
suitable  preachers,  and  not  infrequently  one  pastor 
would  assume  chai^ge  of  several  parishes  combined. 
At  the  head  of  these  clergymen  stood  the  bishops 
of  Holar  and  Skalholt,  likewise  designated  by  the 
Danish  king.  Of  the  episcopal  sees,  that  of  Holar 
came  to  an  end  in  1801,  whereas,  prior  to  that  eveai, 
the  bishopric  of  Skalholt  had  bi?en  transferred  to 
the  present  capital,  Reikiavik.  Moreover,  the  im- 
morality among  laity  and  clergy  remained  very 
much  the  same  as  of  old.  For  this  reason  the  ad- 
herents of  the  new  doctrine  deported  themaeh'ea 
with  a  fanaticism  that  calls  to  mind  the  uprising 
of  the  Anabaptists.  Cloisters  were  destroyed, 
churches  plundered,  and  many  valuable  literary 
treasures  were  obliterated.  Hence  the  introduction 
of  the  Reformation  has  been  repeatedly  descnTwl 
by  the  Icelanders  themselves  as  a  national  nu*- 
fortune.  Only  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury did  Luther's  spirit  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people;  by  which  time,  thanks  to  the 
fostering  of  the  art  of  printing  (introduced  about 
1550),  and  the  founding  of  the  Latin  schools  at 
Holar  (1552)  and  Skalholt  (1553),  scientific  interest 
had  been  awakened  anew.  No  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence in  this  direction  had  also  been  contn'buted 
by  Bishop  Gudbrandur  Thorlaksson  of  Holar,  who 
published,  in  1584,  the  first  complete  translatioo 
of  the  Bible  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  issued 
several  collections  of  good  spiritual  hymns.  Tlie 
devotional  poetry  inaugurated  by  Gudbrandur 
achieved  its  crowning  success  about  one  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  passion  psalms  of  HalJgrimur 
Pjetursson. 

Iceland  is  now  thoroughly  Protestant,  although 
according  to  the  law  of  the  year  1874,  there  pre\'ails 
complete  freedom  of  belief.     A^  4^- 
Present     tempts   to   reinstate    Roman  Cathol- 
Conditions.  icism  in  the   island   have  miscarried. 
At   the   head   of   the   church  system 
stands  the  bishop  of  Reikiavik,  who  supenises  the 
common-school  system.     The  country  is  divided 
into  twenty  church  districts,  each  directed  by  4 
superintendent.    There  are  141  parishes  in  Iceland, 
comprising  299  churches.     The  junior  clergy  aie 
trained  in  the  theological  school  at  Reikiavik,  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  spend   three  years  after 
completing  the  gymnasium  course,  and  are  then 
practically  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office  by  an 
older  clergyman.  E.  Mook. 

Bibliography:  A  very  rich  list  of  Icelandic  literature »» 
of  books  about  Iceland  is  given  in  the  Briti«h  Vu$n» 
Catalogue,  where  is  found  also  a  list  of  the  "  Icelantiicp*** 
Reformation    Bishops."      Sources    for    study   are:    •*'*• 
Ulanderbuch,  ed.  W.  Golther,  Halle.  1892;    BwJfcupw^JJ*. 
2  vols.,    Copenhagen.    1858-78;     Sturlunga  Saoa,  e<i.  G, 
Vigfusaon,  2  vols.,  Oxford,   1878;    DipUnnatarium  /il«*i- 
icum,    vols,    i.-viii.,    Copenhagen.    1857-1908;    important 
contents  are  in  the  Heimskringla  of  Snorri.  e<l.  F.  Jonsaott, 
Copenhagen,  1893-1901.     The  oldest  Christian  statutetuc 
intheGrd(^<i«,  ed.  with  preface,  V.  Finj»en,  3  vols..  Copea- 
hagen.  1850-83.  For  later  times,  of  service  are:  fiijtlnipa  «»• 
nalar  Jon*  EgiUsonar,  ed.  J.   Sigiirdson.  i.  15-136,  Siiiitil 
Sdgu  Islands;  and  Annalar  BjOms  a  Sketrdta  (1400-1645), 
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2  vola..  Hrappfcj-s,  1774-75.  Consult  further:  Finnur 
Johaniueus.  Hist.  eccl.  lalandicB,  4  vols.,  Copenhagen. 
1772-78;  J.  Espolin,  IsUxnds  arbaekur  (1263-1832),  12 
vols.,  ib.,  1824-66;  P.  Peturaaon,  HUt.  eccl.  Islandice 
(1740-1840),  ib.,  1841;  P.  A.  Munch,  Det  Norake  Folks 
Hiatorie,  6  vols.,  Christiania,  1862-63;  K.  Maurer.  Die 
Bekehrung  dee  norweoiachen  Stammea_  turn  ChriateTilum, 
2  vols.,  Munich,  1866-66;  idem,  laland  von  seiner  eraten 
Entdeckung  bis  rum  Untergang  des  Freistaaies,  ib.,  1874; 
J.  E.  W.  Sar»,  Udsigt  over  den  norske  Historie,  4  vols., 
Christiania,  1873-91;  A.  D.  Jdrgensen,  Den  nordiske 
Kirkes  GrundUeggelse,  2  vols.,  0)penhaKen,  1874-76;  C.  A. 
V.  Conybeare.  Iceland:  its  Place  in  the  Hist,  of  European  In- 
sHhUions,  London,  1877;  Letitia  M.  Maccoll,  The  Story  of 
Iceland,  ib.  1887;  Stories  of  the  Bishops  of  Iceland  2066- 
1 330,  ih.  1896;  The  Book  of  the  Settlement  of  Iceland,  transl. 
by  T.  EUwood.  Kendal,  1898;  Le  Livredes  Islandaisdupritre 
Ari  le  Savant.  lAifgfi,  1898;  Bj5m  Olsen,  Um  Kristnittikuna 
arid  1,000,  Reikiavik,  1900;  P.  Herrmann,  Idand  in  Ver- 
ganoenheii  und  Cfegenvfart,  Leipsic,  1907. 

ICON.    See  Eastern  Church,  III.,  §  6. 
ICONOCLASM,  ICONOCLAST.    See  Images  and 

blAGK-WoRSHIP,  IL,  §§  2-3. 

ICONOSTASIS,  oi^'co-nes'ta-sis:  In  the  Eastern 
Church,  a  screen,  generally  decorated  with  pictures, 
which  stands  before  the  altar  and  conceals  it.  From 
the  first,  it  was  customary  in  the  Christian  Church 
to  mark  off  the  bema  by  rails,  but,  these  being  very 


low,  the  altar  was  not  hidden  until  pillars  were 
placed  before  it  and  curtains  were  used.  The 
iconostasis  became  more  and  more  frequent  as  the 
Greek  service  increased  in  symbolism.  Thus  orig- 
inated the  modem  templon,  which  is  generally  a 
latticed  screen,  more  or  less  gilded,  with  three  doors, 
the  middle  and  lai^gest  of  which  is  called  the  royal 
and  opens  toward  the  altar.  This  screen  is  dec- 
orated with  pictures,  and  hence  derives  its  name 
(Gk.  eikonostasiSf  "  picture-place  ")•  The  pictures 
are  usually  four  in  number,  one  representing  the 
saint  in  whose  honor  the  church  is  dedicated;  the 
second  representing  Mary;  the  third  Christ;  and 
the  fourth  John  the  Baptist  They  are  impressive, 
are  painted  on  a  gold  background,  are  often  gor- 
geously set  with  jewels  or  paste,  and  are  brightly 
illuminated  by  the  lights  and  lamps  placed  or  sus- 
pended before  them.  The  so-called  "  Painters* 
Book  of  Mt.  Athos  "  (2d  ed.,  Athens,  1885)  gives 
technical  directions  for  the  production  of  these 
screens.  Philipp  Meyer. 

Bibliography:  Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  Hcpl  rod  iyiov 
vaov,  in  MPQ,  civ.;  Nicholas  of  BuUsaria,  narrixtiviv  Upa, 
Venice,  1681;  H.  Brockhaus,  Die  Kunst  in  den  Athos- 
KlOstern^  Leipaic,  1891. 
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L  Various  Types  of  Idealism:  In  metaphysics 
idealism,  as  the  opposite  of  materialism  (q.v.),  is 
the  doctrine  that  ultimate  reality  is  of  the  nature 
of  mind,  or  thought-content;  in  epistemology  it  is 
the  view  that  knowledge  is  merely  subjective,  i.e., 
limited  to  ideas  and  states  of  mind.  The  term  is 
also  employed  in  art,  where  it  denotes  an  effort  to 
realize  the  highest  types  of  natural  objects  by 
eliminating  all  defects  peculiar  to  individual  speci- 
mens. In  its  popular  acceptation  idealism  repre- 
sents an  imaginative  treatment  of  subjects  and  a 
striving  after  perfection.  Plato  was  the  earliest 
representative  of  metaphysical  idealism.  Dissenting 
from  the  view  of  Heraclitus  that  everything  is  in 
a  state  of  flux  and  flow,  he  formulated,  in  the 
interest  of  ethics,  his  doctrine  of  eternal  imchanging 
ideas.  These  ideas,  or  incorporeal  essences,  exist 
objectively  in  a  supersensuous  world  and  form  the 
background  and  basis  of  the  ever-changing  phe- 
nomenal world.  Reality  is  not  inherent  in  the  in- 
dividual object,  as,  for  instance,  a  horse  or  a  tree, 
but  in  the  general  idea  of  horse  or  tree.  The  highest 
idea  is  the  idea  of  the  Good — ^a  self-realizing  end. 

In  modem  philosophy  at  least  three  kinds  of 
metaphysical  idealism  are  distinguished,  viz.,  sub- 
jective idealism,  objective  idealism,  and  absolute 
idealism.  The  first  is  represented  by  Fichte,  who 
found  the  source  of  the  object,  or  external  world, 
in  a  universal  subject  or  ego.  Starting  with  this 
universal  ego  he  regarded  its  antithesis,  the  non- 
ego,  which  is  created  by  the  ego,  as  an  obstacle 


necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  intelligent  and 
ethical  self.  The  ego  (not  the  phenomenal  self,  but 
the  universal  self  common  to  all  finite  selves)  sets 
up  an  object  as  a  limit,  but  only  to  transcend  it, 
thus  giving  free  play  to  its  own  activity.  This  is 
done  in  the  successive  stages  of  knowledge,  begin- 
ning with  sensation  and  ending  with  moral  percep- 
tion. Fichte 's  thought  is  ethical,  and  in  his  view 
nature  exists  only  as  material  for  the  realization  of 
duty.  Since  his  system  describes  what  ought  to  be, 
rather  than  what  is,  he  caUed  it  practical  idealism. 
If  all  limiting  non-egos,  including  that  of  finitude, 
could  be  actually  transcended,  the  universal  self 
then  attained  to  would  be  God.  The  term  objective 
idealism  may  be  applied  to  any  system  of  meta- 
physics that  recognizes  a  spiritual  reality  existing 
independent  of  a  conscious  subject  (Plato,  Leibnitz, 
Herbart,  etc.);  but  this  term  has  usually  been 
reserved  to  describe  the  system  of  Schelling.  By 
combining  Fichte 's  doctrine  of  the  universal  ego 
with  the  Spinozistic  idea  of  a  neutral  basis  of  all 
existence,  Schelling  developed  his  system  of  identity. 
In  the  Absolute  object  and  subject,  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  nature  and  spirit,  are  identical.  This 
original  undifferentiated  unity,  which  is  perceived 
by  intellectual  intuition,  breaks  up  into  the  polar 
opposites  of  object  and  subject,  nature  and  spirit, 
negative  or  positive  being.  Though  the  subjective 
and  objective  phases  of  being  are  always  coexistent 
in  the  phenomenal  world,  in  consciousness  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  the  subjective,  while  in  nature. 
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the  n^ative  pole  of  being,  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  the  objective.  Hegel  is  the  originator  and 
greatest  representative  of  absolute  idealism.  Ac- 
cording to  this  metaphysical  doctrine,  existence  is 
not  only  spiritual,  but  it  is  a  single,  all-inclusive 
(therefore  absolute),  self-conscious  being,  which 
manifests  itself  as  nature  and  spirit.  In  this  view 
phenomena  are  neither  subjective  products,  nor 
copies,  nor  effects,  of  a  transcendent  reality,  but  are 
parts  of  the  living  reality  itself.  They  are  phe- 
nomena per  86,  and  exist  objectively  as  the  thought- 
content  of  the  absolute  mind,  or  Absolute  Idea, 
to  use  Hegel's  expression.  The  phenomenal  world, 
therefore,  is  the  real  world,  and  there  is  no  other 
world.  With  Hegel  existence  is  rational  through- 
out; and,  indeed,  the  entire  process  of  history  is 
only  the  self-unfolding  of  the  one  universal  divine 
reason.  Absolute  idealism  has  now  almost  com- 
pletely vanished  from  German  speculation,  though 
it  has  gained  a  strong  foothold  in  English  and 
American  thought.  Prominent  representatives  of 
the  doctrine  are  F.  H.  Bradley  and  Josiah  Royce. 

In  its  epistemological  reference  idealism  is  the 
opposite  of  realism.  While  the  realist  asserts  that 
we  have  knowledge  of  an  external  reality,  the  ideal- 
ist maintains  that  we  can  know  only  phenomena 
or  ideas  in  the  sense  of  Locke.  If  the  idealist  denies 
the  existence  of  such  an  external  reality,  holding 
that  ideas  are  only  modifications  of  the  mind,  he 
becomes  a  subjective  idealist  in  the  epistemologi- 
cal sense.  If  he  be  consistent,  he  will  deny  the 
existence  of  other  persons  than  himself  and  become 
a  solipsist;  for  in  his  view  such  persons  could  exist 
only  as  ideas  in  consciomsness.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  view  was  made  by  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who  held,  though  not  consistently,  that 
esse  is  percipi.  If  the  idealist  admits  that  phe- 
nomena are  not  purely  subjective,  that  they  have  a 
certain  problematical  existence,  he  becomes  a  cos- 
mothetic  idealist.  Descartes,  Kant,  and  most 
English  philosophers  have  been  cosmothetic  ideal- 
ists. Hubert  Evans. 

n.  German    Idealism:     By    German  Idealism  is 

meant  that  phase  of  intellectual  life  that  had  its 

origin  in  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.),  as 

I.  The        modified  by  German  conditions.    Eng- 

Move-       lish  and  French  representatives  of  the 

ment  Char-  Enlightenment,   giving  precedence  to 

acterized.  sensation,  had  become  empiricists  and 
skeptics.  They  viewed  the  world  as 
a  great  meclianism,  adopted  hedonism  as  their 
ethics,  and  interpreted  history  from  a  subjective- 
critical  point  of  view.  The  situation  in  Germany 
was  just  the  reverse.  There  thought  was  given 
precedence  over  sensation;  and,  instead  of  em- 
piricism, idealism  was  dominant.  Ethics  was  based 
upon  norms  of  universal  validity,  instead  of  upon 
individual  whim;  history  was  interpreted  genetically 
as  a  rational  progress;  and  for  the  mechanical  con- 
ception of  the  world  the  organic,  or  dynamic,  view 
was  substituted.  Nature  was  seen  to  be  spiritual, 
as  well  as  spatial,  and  wa^  interpreted  teleologically. 
In  the  hands  of  Jacobi  and  Kant  Hume's  skep- 
ticism became  the  weapon  that  destroyed  the  in- 
fluence of  empiricism  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
idealism.     For  the  Germans,  at  least,  Rousseau's 


radicalism  brought  into  question  the  value  of  the 
culture-ideals  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  impelled 
them  to  seek  the  basis  of  culture  in  the  creative 
power  of  the  mind.    For  the  philosopher  German 
idealism  usually  means  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
and  his  immediate   followers,  while  for  the  histo- 
rian of  literature  it  may  mean  little  more  than  the 
personality  of  Goethe;  and  it  is  not  imusual  to 
characterize  the  literary  aspect  of  the  movement 
as  neo-Humanism.     However,  there  is  a  unity  in 
the  movement  that  cannot  be  ignored;   and  all  its 
varied   manifestations,    whether   in   science,  phil- 
osophy, Uterature,  art,  or  social  life,  are  properly 
treated  under  the  title  "  German  Idealism. '' 

Several  factors  contributed  to  give  the  Enligbt- 

enment    in    Germany   its   peculiarly    independent 

character;    but  notable  was  the  in- 

2.  Leibnitz  fluence  of  Leibnitz,  and  that  of  the 
and  the  Pietists.  Leibnitz  was  an  essentially 
Pietists,  religious  personality,  and  in  trans- 
planting the  spirit  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment into  Germany  he  imparted  to  it  that  dis- 
tinctively ethical  and  religious  flavor  which  became 
characteristic  of  German  Idealism.  It  was  he  who 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  substituting  the  teleo- 
logical  for  the  mechanical  view  of  nature.  He 
transformed  the  atoms  of  the  materialists  into 
monads,  or  psychical  entities,  and  substituted  for 
natural  law  his  theory  of  preestablished  harmony. 
He  asserted  the  absolute  worth  of  the  individual 
against  the  destructive  monism  of  Spinoza,  and  saw 
in  the  progress  of  history  a  movement  of  the 
monads  toward  some  divine  end.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  made  the  development  of  materialism  and  skep- 
ticism impossible  in  Germany,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  brought  about  the  teleological  explanation 
of  the  history  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  The 
teleological  and  idealistic  tendencies  of  Leibniu 
were  strengthened  through  Pietism  (q.v.).  Hop- 
stock,  Herder,  Jacobi,  Goethe,  and  Jean  Paul,  all 
betray  in  their  works  the  Pietist ic  influence. 

The  conceptual  framework  of  German  Idealism 

was  provided  by  Immanuel  Kant  (q.v.),  who  was 

the   first   to   reconcile   the  conflicting 

3.  Kant's  empirical  and  rationahstic  elemenis  of 
Transcen-  the  prevailing  dogmatic  philosophy, 
dentalism.    With  one  stroke  he  secured  for  mind 

priority  over  nature,  and  yet  without 
endangering  in  the  least  the  vaUdity  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  investigation;  and,  by  giving 
the  primacy  to  the  practical  reason,  he  placed 
religion  and  ethics  on  a  sure  footing  and  broke  the 
ban  of  rationalism.  In  the  first  instance  Kants 
w-ork  was  purely  epistemological.  He  made  it  par- 
ticularly his  problem  to  rescue  natural  science  from 
the  (epistemological)  skepticism  of  Hume,  and  then 
to  rescue  religion  from  rationalism.  It  was  Kant 
who  utterly  demolished  the  rationalistic  arguments 
of  Anselm,  Descartes,  and  others,  for  the  existence 
of  God.  Science  is  valid,  but  it  has  to  do  only  wi\^ 
phenomena.  This  phenomenal  world,  howe\*er,  is 
produced  a  priori  by  the  activity  of  consciousness, 
reacting  upon  that  external  reality  whose  nature 
cannot  be  known.  The  very  fact  that  the  world  as 
we  know  it  is  only  the  sum  total  of  phenomena 
accounts  for  the  constancy  of  experience,  and  is 
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the  basis  of  the  universal  validity  of  certain  prin- 
ciples of  explanation.  Space  and  time,  and  the 
categories  of  the  understanding  are  subjective, 
ideal.  Taken  together  they  form  a  mold  in  which 
we  shape  the  impressions  coming  from  the  tran- 
scendent reality.  Thus,  the  principles  of  science  and 
the  laws  of  nature  are  universally  valid  because  they 
are  in  the  subject,  not  in  the  object.  Knowledge  of 
ultimate  reality  comes  through  the  practical  reason, 
particularly  through  the  a  priori  moral  law  in  us. 
Kant's  idea  of  inner  freedom  became  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  creative  genius.  The  phase  of  German 
Idealism  manifested  in  the  art  and  poetry  of  the 
period  has  been  called  esthetic-ethical  idealism. 
The  leaders  of  this  artistic  movement,  who  really 
popularized  idealism  and  made  it  part  of  the  life 
of  the  time,  were  not  intent  upon  solving  the  old 
philosophical  problems.  For  conceptual  thought 
they  substituted  the  creative  imagination. 

Klopstock  and  Wieland  mark  the  turning-point 

toward     idealism,     though     their     contemporary, 

Lessing,  was  the  first  representative  of 

4.  Lessing,  the  movement  to  liberate  himself  com- 
Herder,     pletely  from  conventional  theology  and 

and  Others,  all  that  was  arbitrary  and  external  in 
German  culture  and  find  in  the  inner 
esthetic  and  ethical  development  of  the  mind  the 
ideal  to  be  followed.  Idealism  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  here  used  became  even  more  effective 
in  the  work  of  Herder.  His  break  with  the  En- 
lightenment was  complete.  In  his  large  application 
of  the  idealistic  method  to  the  interpretation  of 
science,  art,  and  history,  he  practically  reformed  all 
the  intellectual  sciences.  He,  too,  proceeded  from 
an  analysis  of  the  poetic  and  artistic  impulse,  and 
in  the  creative  activity  of  the  mind  he  found  the 
key  to  ethics,  esthetics,  and  religion.  From  this 
subjective,  or  idealistic,  view-point  ne  saw  the  pan- 
orama of  history  as  a  spiritualistic  development. 
If  Lessing's  great  work  was  to  introduce  idealism 
into  esthetics,  particularly  the  esthetics  of  dramatic 
poetry,  Herder's  greatest  service  to  the  idealistic 
cause  was  his  application  of  idealism,  as  a  method, 
to  the  interpretation  of  history.  What  Wieland, 
Lessing,  and  others  had  done  for  poetic  art,  this 
Winckelmann  did  for  plastic  art.  He  too  foimd  in 
the  conception  of  the  free  creative  mind  the  basis 
of  ethics,  esthetics,  and  religion. 

The  great  representatives  of  the  idealistic  type 

of  mind  in  German  poetry  were  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the 

5.  Goethe,  esthetic  view  of  nature,  and  a  morality 
Schiller,     essentially  classical,  Goethe  emphasized 

and  Others,  the  moral  and  religious  worth  of  the 
individual,  thus  approaching  the  rig- 
orous ethical  teachings  of  Kant.  Schiller  combined 
the  epistemology  of  Kant  with  the  pantheism  of 
Goethe.  With  him  esthetic  values  were  the  chief 
types  of  intellectual  norms;  and  his  ethics  and 
religion  might  be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  esthetics. 
However,  the  esthetic  harmony  that  he  found  in 
the  universe  reacted  on  his  ethical  and  religious 
nature;  and,  despite  his  esthetic  view-point,  he 
must  be  classed  with  Kant  and  Fichte  as  one  of  the 
great  moral  teachers  of  Germany.  Schiller's  only 
consistent  follower  was  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 


who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  neo- 
Humanistic  reform,  on  the  basis  of  the  new  esthetic- 
ethical  culture.  Jean  Paul  was  a  brilliant  repre- 
sentative of  the  anti-classical  type  of  idealism. 

The  basis  of  the  esthetic-ethical  movement  was 

Kant's  transcendental  idealism;    but,  while  Kant 

had  made  the  idealistic  position  secure, 

6.  Early     he  had  not  accounted  for  the  reality  of 

Views  of  the  world  of  nature,  with  all  that  it 
Fichte  and  means  to  the  poet  as  the  expression  of 

Schelling.  some  divine  purpose.  In  order  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  it  was  felt 
that  the  human  consciousness  as  a  starting^int 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  an  absolute  con- 
sciousness posited,  from  which  reality  could  be 
deduced  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  employed  by 
Kant  for  human  consciousness.  The  first  to  attempt 
such  a  comprehensive  solution  of  the  problem  was 
Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (q.v.).  Starting  from  Kant's 
idealistic  position  he  endeavored  to  overcome  the 
dualism  involved  in  Kant's  doctrine  of  a  "  thing 
in  itself  "  by  bringing  this  mysterious  reality  into 
consciousness.  To  do  this  he  dropped  the  Kantian 
distinction  between  the  practical  and  the  theoretical 
reason,  and  conceived  of  the  absolute  mind,  or  ego, 
as  the  moral  reason.  In  his  view  all  existence  is 
psychical,  and  the  human  mind  is  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  absolute  ego.  Thus,  the  last  trace  of  a 
transcendent  reality  is  obliterated.  The  absolute 
ego  has  divided  itself  into  a  large  number  of  relative 
egos,  and  through  these  it  is  moving  progressively 
toward  its  own  destiny.  The  core  of  reality  lies  in 
human  personality,  in  the  finite  mind,  but  this  is 
caught  up  in  an  endless  process  of  development; 
and,  hence,  in  order  to  transcend  his  own  con- 
sciousness and  explain  the  progress  of  history, 
with  reference  to  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
philosopher  must  look  at  existence  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  absolute  ego.  In  this  way  Fichte 
developed  his  subjective  idealism,  bringing  into 
this  scheme  of  idealistic  evolution  every  phase  of 
human  experience.  Under  his  treatment  ethics, 
sociology,  esthetics,  and  religion  become  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Absolute.  The  dualism  between 
mind  and  nature  he  overcame  by  dissolving  nature 
in  mind.  Schelling,  starting  from  the  Kant- Fichte 
point  of  view,  extended  the  conception  of  the  Abso- 
lute to  objective  nature.  His  system  may  be  char- 
acterized as  a  sort  of  spiritualized  pantheism.  The 
world  is  a  continuous  process  from  inorganic  un- 
conscious nature  to  organic  conscious  nature,  and 
then  from  organic  nature  back  to  inorganic  nature. 
While  in  man  the  Absolute  reaches  consciousness, 
nature  remains  essentially  objective,  but  not  in  a 
materialistic  sense,  of  course.  Nature  with  Schelling 
is  a  system  of  spiritual  forces  similar  to  the  monads 
of  Leibnitz.  Extending  to  the  absolute  conscious- 
ness the  view  that  in  consciousness  subject  and 
object  are  identical,  Schelling  worked  out  his 
so-called  Ideniitatsphilosophie.  The  siun  total  of 
existence  then  becomes  the  Absolute  as  perceived 
by  itself.  Naturally  all  distinctions  and  qualities, 
which  are  created  by  a  finite  relational  conscious- 
ness, disappear  in  this  self-contemplation  of  the 
Absolute  by  itself,  and  existence  becomes  neutral. 
If  Fichte  had  interpreted  existence  ethically,  Schel- 
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ling  interprets  it  esthetically.  While  with  Fichte 
the  Absolute  distributes  himself  in  finite  minds  in 
order  to  work  out  his  own  moral  development,  with 
Schelling  the  Absolute  comes  to  consciousness  in 
man  in  order  that  man  may  enjoy  the  esthetic  con- 
templation of  the  unity  of  mind  and  nature,  the 
identity  of  mind  with  its  sensuous  content. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  metaphysical  systems 
of  Fichte  and  Schelling  was  that  revival  of  poetic 

production    and    criticism    known   as 

7.  Roman-  Romanticism,  which  sprang  from  the 

ticism.      school  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.     The 

union  of  poesy  with  the  metaphysical, 
or  religious,  view  of  life  became  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  art;  and  it  was  this  combination  that  secured 
for  idealism  the  final  triumph  over  the  narrow 
naturalism  and  rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment. 
Romanticism  brought  to  light  the  connection  of 
poetry  with  Christianity.  Just  as  Schiller  had  taken 
Kant's  epistemology  as  a  basis  for  the  explanation 
of  the  relation  of  esthetics  to  ethics,  so  now  the 
Kantian  position  was  utilized  to  explain  the  rela- 
tion of  religion  to  esthetics.  Thus,  from  Kant's 
idealism  came  a  new  analysis  of  religion,  illuminating 
with  a  new  light  the  problems  of  culture.  Roman- 
ticism gave  breadth  and  depth  to  the  historical 
view  and  dissolved  into  thin  air  those  time-worn 
conceptions  of  a  **  law  of  nature,"  "  common  sense," 
and  innate  norms  of  the  reason,  just  as  formerly  the 
Enlightenment  had  disposed  of  the  idea  of  a  super- 
natural, ecclesiastical  norm,  which  rested  upon 
these  conceptions.  The  leading  spirits  in  the 
romantic  movement  were  the  two  Schlegels,  though 
Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Schelling,  Novalis, 
and  many  others  took  a  part  in  it.  Out  of  Roman- 
ticism sprang  a  new  impulse  for  systematic  thinking; 
and  through  the  political  catastrophes  of  the  time 
and  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  intellectual  leaders, 
idealistic  speculation  was  forced  to  apply  its  norms 
to  practical  social  problems. 

The  first  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  realistic-his- 
torical problems  were  the  founders  of  metaphysical 

idealism,  Fichte  and  Schelling.     Both 

8.  Later     betray  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher. 

Views  of     Realizing  the  inadequacy  of  their  phi- 

Fichte  and  losophy  to  meet  practical  needs,  they 

Schelling.    now  sought  an   ethical  and   religious 

ideal  which  should  unify  the  concrete 
content  of  spiritual  life  and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  metaphysical  back- 
ground of  existence.  Fichte  retained  his  idea  of  the 
moral  state  as  the  consummation  of  the  historical 
process,  but  he  no  longer  considered  this  state 
merely  as  a  postulate  of  progressive  freedom,  but 
as  a  concrete  civilized  state,  in  which  all  members 
of  society  share  in  the  blessings  of  religion,  morality, 
and  art.  In  this  remodeled  view  of  Fichte  religion 
is  dominant;  for  he  finds  that  only  religious  faith 
makes  poasible  the  realization  of  the  moral  idea, 
and  thus  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  The 
world  is  ethical.  It  is  religious  faith  that  gives  an 
ultimate  aim  to  ethical  conduct,  that  makes  possible 
a  union  of  the  empirical  ego  with  its  metaphysical 
basis,  i.e.,  God.  His  ethics  is  thus  deprived  of  its 
formal  character  as  an  endless  progress  and  given 
a  definite  aim.     This  ethical  and   religious  view 


necessitates  a  modification  of  his  metaphysics. 
The  background  of  empirical  consciousness  is  no 
longer  an  endless  progression  of  the  Absolute, 
but  a  fixed  and  unchanging  divine  being.  In 
this  being  the  empirical  ego  has  its  origin,  and 
through  ethical  conduct  it  returns  to  its  source. 
Similarly,  in  view  of  moral  and  esthetic  needs, 
Schelling  was  forced  to  change  his  views.  In  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  identity  he  had  destroyed  all 
the  manifold  variety  of  existence,  and  thus  its 
reality;  and  in  describing  the  universe  as  a  quality- 
less  neiUrum  he  had  only  caricatured  the  Absolute. 
His  philosophy  was  belied  by  every  phase  of  ex- 
perience. Just  as  Fichte,  so  Schelling  sought  in 
religion  the  key  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man. 
The  phenomenal  world  takes  its  rise  in  the  absolute, 
self-determined  will  of  God,  and,  on  account  of  its 
origin,  it  necessarily  works  its  way  up  to  God  again. 
This  movement  back  to  God  is  a  religious  progress, 
through  mythology,  or  natural  religion,  up  to  Chris- 
tianity, at  which  stage  the  union  of  man  with  God 
takes  place.  Thus,  Christianity,  whose  dogmas  are 
interpreted  evolutionistically  by  Schelling,  becomes 
the  end  and  purpose  of  history;  and  it  is  upon 
Christianity  that  ethics,  politics,  and  esthetics 
are  to  be  based. 

If  Fichte  and  Schelling  had  endeavored  to  find 
the  purpose  of  existence  in  some  concrete  content, 

say  the  moral  state,  or  the  Christian 

9.  Hegel's    religion,  deducing   this  content   from 

System,     the  conception  of  God,  Hegel  solved 

the  problem  by  a  systematic  and 
logical  exploitation  of  the  conception  of  evolution, 
which  with  him  was  both  a  constituent  and  a  teleo- 
logical  principle.  The  conception  had  been  variously 
and  obscurely  employed  by  Leibnitz,  Lessing,  Kant, 
Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  F.  Schlegel.  Tiien, 
on  the  basis  of  Kant's  transcendental  deduction, 
Fichte  and  Schelling  interpreted  the  process  of 
development  in  a  purely  idealistic  manner  as  the 
unconscious  opposition  of  the  Absolute  to  itself, 
and  the  conscious  and  gradual  removal  of  this 
opposition  by  self-absorption,  the  double  process 
following  necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  mind. 
Hegel  makes  the  impulse  of  the  absolute  mind  a 
gradual  and  self-determined  process,  by  which  the 
Absolute  lifts  itself  from  mere  possibility  and 
actuality  to  conscious,  free,  and  necessary  possession. 
Viewed  sub  specie  ceternitatis  the  whole  process  li 
timeless,  and  only  to  a  finite  mind  does  it  appear  as 
an  endless  procession  in  time  and  space.  However, 
it  is  just  in  this  finite  view  that  the  ethical,  esthetic, 
and  religious  character  of  Hegel's  philosophy  nian- 
ifests  itself.  In  the  finite  consciousness  there  i-^  a 
separation  of  the  natural,  the  actual,  and  the  em- 
pirical from  the  spiritual,  the  free,  and  the  necessar>'. 
In  the  unity  reached  by  overcoming  this  divorce- 
ment of  the  finite  from  the  infinite  lies  religious 
blessedness,  perfect  beauty,  and  moral  freedom. 
Every  phase  and  stage  of  this  inner  teleologi<^' 
development  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  .\bsolute, 
and  all  variety  in  finite  experience  is  presened  ^n 
the  higher  unity.  Nothing  is  lost.  Instead  of  heing 
an  undifTerentiated  substance,  or  a  qualityless 
ncutrum,  the  Absolute  is  the  living,  vital  reality 
that  manifests  itself  in  human  experience.    This 
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reality  is  spiritual,  and  the  guiding  principle  of  its 
upward  movement  is  the  fulfilment  of  its  own 
divine  purpose,  which  is  religious,  ethical,  esthetic. 
Religion  and  ethics  are  thus  a  necessary  product 
of  the  self-explication  of  the  Absolute,  or  God. 

The  religious  turn  that  idealistic  metaphysics 
had  taken  was  due  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the 
influence  of  Schleiermacher,  the  most 
10.  Schleier-  specifically  religious  of  all  the  great 
macher.  philosophers.  In  his  own  system  he 
made  use  of  the  religious  consciousness 
in  an  original  and  striking  manner  to  solve  the 
practical  and  theoretical  problems  growing  out  of 
Kant's  critical  philosophy.  In  the  field  of  ethics 
he  was  the  most  conspicuous  exponent  of  German 
idealism.  What  Hegel  had  deduced  from  the  Abso- 
lute by  his  application  of  the  conception  of  develop- 
ment, Schleiermacher,  following  the  critical  method 
of  Kant,  sought  to  attain  by  an  analysis  of  empirical 
consciousness.  In  its  theoretical  attitude  toward 
being,  consciousness  is  receptive  and  seeks  to  com- 
bine the  data  of  sense  into  the  highest  possible  con- 
ceptual unity;  in  its  practical  attitude  consciousness 
is  active  and  transfers  the  aim  of  reason  from  the 
world  of  sense  to  the  world  of  conscious  freedom. 
However,  in  both  cases  thought  and  being  always 
remain  separate  for  the  finite  understanding.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  essential  unity  of  reality  which 
makes  possible  any  relation  of  thought  to  being, 
such  as  volition  to  being,  is  present  in  religious 
feeling.  While  Hegel  had  employed  a  deductive, 
dialectical  method  to  show  that  all  being  is  in  God, 
Schleiermacher  reached  this  unity  by  an  inductive 
process,  which  was  guided  by  feeling,  instead  of  by 
pure  reason.  Instead  of  starting  with  a  timeless 
and  spaceless  Absolute,  he  started  with  the  phenom- 
enal world.  His  task  was  to  analyze  the  reason  that 
dominates  the  actual  world  of  history,  to  bring  to 
light  its  various  purposes,  combine  them  into  a  total- 
ity representing  the  absolute  divine  purpose  of  the 
universe,  the  summum  bonum,  and  to  show  that  the 
power  to  realize  this  ideal  lies  in  religious  conscious- 
ness. Schleiermacher's  practical  religious  interests 
now  took  him  into  the  field  of  theology.  For  his 
religious  philosophy  see  Schleiermacher,  Fried- 
rich  Ernst  Daniel. 

Herbart  stuck  even  more  closely  to  the  Kantian 
view-point,  but,  like  other  followers  of  Kant,  he 
sought  to  eliminate  the  conception  of 
zx.  HertMut.  an  unknowable  reality,  and  press  for- 
ward to  the  ultimate  nature  of  things. 
He  adopted  Kant's  analysis  of  consciousness,  but 
in  a  psychological  sense,  and  found  that  the  tran- 
scendental reality  consists  of  a  plurality  of  simple 
substances.  These  he  called  "  reals. '^  They  are 
psychical  in  nature  and  analogous  to  the  monads  of 
Leibnitz.  Through  their  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  human  consciousness  the  phenomenal 
world  is  brought  into  existence;  and  from  their 
teleological  cooperation  Herbart  deduces  a  divine, 
creative  intelligence,  analogous  to  the  monad- 
monadum  of  Leibnitz,  thus  opposing  sharply  cur- 
rent poetic  naturalism  and  Spinozism.  Herbart 's 
practical  and  social  philosophy,  which  is  based 
upon  the  judgments  of  the  soul  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  "reals"  to  each  other,  particularly  upon 


judgments  expressing  like  or  dislike,  also  tends 
toward  rationalism.  On  account  of  the  method 
employed  here,  Herbart  caUs  the  result  esthetics,  to 
which  he  subordinates  ethics.  In  his  view  the  ideal 
society  would  be  one  based  upon  the  insight  and 
activity  of  the  educated,  and  upon  the  rational 
education  of  youth,  and  realizing  in  its  organization 
the  natural  and  fundamental  ethical  ideas.  Herbart 
thus  became  not  only  a  reformer  of  psychology,  but 
of  pedagogy  as  well. 

The  last  great  representative  of  German  Idealism 

in  systematic  philosophy  was  Schopenhauer.   While 

with    him   the  phenomenal   world   is 

12.  Schop-  ideal,  i.e.,  existing  only  as  a  subjective 
enhauer.    idea,  its  objective  basis  is  not  a  "  thing 

in  itself,"  as  Kant  taught,  but  a  imiver- 
sal  will.  This  Schopenhauer  interprets  as  a  blind, 
illogical,  aimless  impulse,  without  any  original 
ethical  tendency  whatsoever.  Through  the  blind 
impulse  of  this  world-will  arises  hmnan  intelligence 
and  the  phenomenal  world.  History  loses  all  tel- 
eological significance  and  becomes  an  irrational 
and  endless  progression.  Ethics,  therefore,  as  the 
philosophy  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  world, 
can  only  proclaim  the  aimlessness  of  the  oosmical 
process  and  seek  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  stilling  the 
will.  This  quietizing  of  the  will  is  effected  by  recog- 
nizing the  aimlessness  of  the  process  and  resign- 
ing oneself  to  it  completely.  For  these  teachings 
Schopenhauer  found  a  support  in  Buddhism,  which 
was  then  just  becoming  known  in  the  Occident. 
He  was  bitter  in  his  hatred  of  what  he  thought  the 
selfishness  and  sensuality  of  Judaism,  in  which  he 
found  the  roots  of  deceptive  theism.  The  pure 
Christianity  of  Christ  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
mystical  quietism.  Though  his  metaphysical  work, 
Die  Welt  ala  WiUe  und  Vorstellungf  appeared  as  early 
as  1819,  his  teachings  foimd  no  popular  reception 
till  after  the  wane  of  HegePs  influence  in  Germany. 
The  effects  of  this  idealistic  development  are 
apparent  in  the  positive  sciences  not  less  than  in 

metaphysics.    In  accordance  with  the 

13.  Ideal-    idea  of  the  oneness  of  the  world,  the 
ism  in  the   natural  sciences  have   been  given   a 

Positive  subordinate  position,  or  else  reduced 
Sciences,  to  natural  philosophy.  The  new  spirit 
is  manifested  even  more  clearly  in  the 
historical  sciences,  where  the  genetic  method  is 
everywhere  employed  and  individual  facts  are 
treated  in  relation  to  the  whole  development.  For 
instance,  the  historian  of  literature  or  art  now  seeks 
to  bring  the  facts  with  which  he  is  dealing  into 
relation  with  other  phases  of  life  and  thus  grasp 
the  life  and  ideals  of  a  nation  as  a  whole.  Similarly, 
the  philologist  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  study 
of  one  language,  but  seeks  to  correlate  it  with 
kindred  tongues  and  reconstruct  the  inner  life  of 
the  people.  Even  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence  the 
genetic  method  has  been  adopted  and  particular 
stress  laid  on  the  development  of  common  law. 
The  effect  of  this  idealistic  movement  may  also  be 
observed  in  theology.  Here  deistic  efforts  to  base 
Christianity  on  a  general  theory  of  religion  have 
been  replaced  by  a  more  penetrating  psychological 
analysis,  together  with  a  genetic  view  of  religious 
history;   though  it  should  be  added  that  repeated 
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and  earnest  attempts  have  been  made  to  rescue  the 
core  of  Christianity  from  the  general  flux  of  history 
and  give  to  it  a  fi^ced  character.  Since  it  is  in  the 
imiversities,  chiefly,  that  the  sciences  are  cultivated, 
naturally  the  imiversities  have  been  reorganized 
in  conformity  to  the  changed  ideals.  It  was  in  the 
University  of  Jena  that  German  Idealism  got  its 
first  foothold.  From  here  the  new  educational 
ideal  went  forth  to  the  newly  established  universities 
of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Munich, 
and  into  the  secondary  schools.  The  effect  of  this 
reform  has  been  to  rescue  philosophy  from  its 
servile  position  in  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts  and 
give  it  the  position  of  that  pure  and  true  science 
which  determines  the  principles  of  all  other  science, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical. 

(E.  Troeltsch.) 

in.  English  and  American  Idealism:  In  Great 
Britain  the  earlier  representatives  of  Idealism 
were  Ralph  Cudworth,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  George 
Berkeley  (qq.v.).  Cudworth,  one  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonists  (q.v.),  in  opposition  to  the  sen- 
sualistic  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  in  his  True  Inn 
ieUedual  System  of  the  Universe  (1678),  maintained 
that  the  hiunan  mind  participates  in 

I.  Early    the  archetypal  ideas  which  are  eter- 

Phases.  nal  in  the  mind  of  God;  by  divine  il- 
lumination these  ideas  are  quickened 
in  the  soul.  Clarke's  idealism  appears  in  his  fa- 
mous argument  for  the  being  of  God,  based  upon 
innate  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  of  being,  of 
necessary  existence,  and  of  the  infinite  {Demonr 
Btration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  1705), 
and  in  his  doctrine  of  the  absolute  right — ^the 
"  eternal  fitness  of  things  " — derived  from  his  doc- 
trine of  God  {The  Unchangeable  Obligations  of 
Natural  Religion^  1706).  Berkeley  affirmed  that 
all  ideas  are  only  states  or  motions  of  the  spirit. 
So-called  material  properties  have  no  existence 
outside  of  the  spirits  in  which  the  perception  arises; 
accordingly,  the  universe  consists  only  of  spirits 
and  their  ideas.  The  source  of  these  ideas  is  God, 
by  whom  they  are  impartially  and  immutably 
created  {Selections  from  Berkeley's  Works ^  edited 
by  A.  C.  Eraser,  London,  1891).  In  America  dur- 
ing this  period,  Idealism  found  a  voice  in  Jonathan 
Edwards  (1758).  In  his  Notes  on  the  Mind,  penned 
ere  he  had  reached  early  manhood,  is  a  doctrine  of 
the  world  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Berkeley,  although 
not  dependent  on  liim,  which  in  some  aspects  an- 
ticipates the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel.  "  The 
material  universe  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  mind." 
"  All  material  existence  is  only  in  idea."  "  That 
which  truly  is  the  substance  of  all  bodies  is  the  in- 
finitely exact,  and  precise,  and  perfectly  stable 
Idea,  in  God's  mind,  together  with  his  stable  will, 
that  the  same  shall  gradually  be  conununicated  to 
us,  and  to  other  minds,  according  to  certain  fixed 
and  established  Methods  and  Laws  "  (Notes  34,  40, 
13,  in  his  Works,  New  York,  1830). 

In  recent  thought  IdeaHsm  has  well-nigh  sup- 
planted other  forms  of  interpretation  of  the  world. 
The  point  of  view  is  that  ''mind  has  the  impor- 
tance of  a  universal  and  cosmical  principle  of  real- 
ity." The  field  is,  however,  divided  into  various 
sections.     (1)  As  applied  to  epistemology  or  the 


grounds  upon    which  our  thought    of    reality    is 
shown  to  be  valid,  the  principal  representatives  are 
B.  P.  Bowne  (Theory  of  Thought  and 
2.  Modem  Knowledge,     New    York,    1897)    and 
Idealism.    G.  T.  Ladd  (Philosophy  of  Knowledge, 
New  York,  1897).     (2)  In  metaphysicB, 
F.H.  Bradley  (Appearance  and  Reality,  London,  1897) 
holds  that  all  finite  things  of  every  variety  are  in 
the  last  analysis  imreal,  yet  these  are  aspects  of 
the  one  Absolute,  and  it  or  he  is  their  reality. 
J.  Royce  (The  World  and  the  Individual,  2  vols., 
New  York,  1900-01)  presents  the  ultimate  reality 
as  the  "  internal  meaning  of  an  idea."     In  agree- 
ment with  Royce,  A.  E.  Taylor  (Elements  of  Mtior 
physics,  New  York,  1907)  declares  that  the  Abso- 
lute is  a  conscious  life  which  simultaneously  and  in 
perfect  unity  includes  in  its  experience  the  totality 
of  existence,  i.e.,  existence  is  ultimately  mentid. 
(3)  In  the  philosophy  of  religion  treated  from  the 
idealistic  point  of  view,  the  principal  writers  are 
J.  Caird  (Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
Glasgow,  1880),  with  profound  reliance  upon  Hegel's 
great  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  G.  T.  Ladd 
(Philosophy  of  Religion,  New  York,  1905).     (4)  In 
ethics,  in  which  the  end  is  presented  as  realization 
of  the  rational  self,  the  more  significant  works  are 
those  by  F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies  (London, 
1876);    T.   H.  Green,   Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (ib. 
1883);    J.   H.   Muirhead,   Elements  of  Ethics  (ib. 
1892);  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics  (4th  ed., 
New  York,  1901);    G.  H.  Pahner,  Field  of  Etkiet 
(Boston,    1901);     idem,    Nature   of  Goodness  (ib. 
1904);    G.  T.  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Conduct  (New 
York,  1902),  and  J.  Royce,  Philosophy  of  Loyalty 
(ib.  1908) .     (5)  As  an  interpretative  principle  as  ap- 
plied to  the  history  of  religion  and  especially  to  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  vindicating  the 
rational  element  in  these,  against  the  denial  of  the 
same  in  a  proposed  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
against   the   princif)le   of  external  authority,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  E.  Caird,  Evolution  o/Rdi^on 
(Glasgow,  1893)  and  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the 
Greek  Philosophers  (ib.  1900-02),  and  J.  Watson, 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion  (ib.  1907). 

C.  A.  B. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  means  for  a  study  of  Idealise, 
outside  the  works  of  the  individual  philosophers,  are  tbe 
treatises  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  such  as:  E.  Zeller. 
Die  Philoaophie  der  Griechen,  Tubingen,  1844,  ne^  <^' 
1892,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols..  London,  1897;  W.  Windelband, 
Geschichte  der  Philoaophie,  Freiburg.  1890-92,  En«.  trwt'L. 
New  York,  1893;  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Geaehichte  der  Phi- 
loaophie, 2  vols.,  Berlin,  1895-96,  Eng.  transO..  3  vol?.. 
London.  1891-98;  F.  Ueberweg.  GeechichUder  PhUotophu, 
9th  ed.  by  Heinze.  Berlin.  1903-05.  Eng.  transL  of  4tlied.. 
London.  1875-76.  Ckjnsult  further:  C.  L.  Hende^jJ; 
Der  Idealiamns  dee  Christenlhuma,  Konigsberg.  ^5-7 
A.  Grant,  in  FortnigMy  Review,  xv  (1871),  363-374; 
H.  Taine.  History  of  English  Literature,  Londoa  l^^- 
T.  Carlyle,  Characteristics,  in  his  Works.  London,  l^- 
W.  L.  Davidson,  in  Mind,  xiu  (1888).  89-93;  J.  ^^f" 
wood.  IdeaU  of  Life,  New  York,  1888;  A.  Ricardoa.  i^ 
/'  idial,  Paris.  1891;  A.  Drews.  Deutsche  Spekula^  *^ 
Kant,  Leipsic.  1893;  R.  Eucken.  Grundbegriffe  dtr  Gt^' 
wart,  ib..  1893;  idem.  Lebensanschauungen  der  iP***^ 
Denker,  ib.,  1899;  M.  Pujo.  Uldfalume  intfgrd,  ^^*' 
1894;  J.  Merz.  European  Thought  in  the  19th  Ceni^' 
2  vols..  Edinburgh.  1896-1903;  C.  Renouvier.  Introiy^ 
h  la  philosophic  analxjtique  de  V  histovre,  Paris,  1896;  ^^S. 
Philosophic  analytique  de  I'histoire,  vols,  iii-iv.,  ib.,  18^ 
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A.  Vierkandt,  NaturvdUur  und  KuUurvdlker,  Leipsio,  1896; 
C.  F.  d'Aroy,  Idealiam  and  Theology,  ib.  1809;  T.  Ziegler, 
Die  geiatigen  und  aoticden  StrOmungen,  Berlin,  1899;  A.  R. 
Darron,  in  Ideal  Review,  July.  1901;  H.  Sturt,  Pergonal 
Idealiam,  London,  1902;  W.  R.  Inge,  Personal  Idealism 
and  MyeHeiem,  London,  1907;  H.  Hughes,  Ideen  und 
Ideale,  WOrsburg,  1907;  I.  W.  Riley,  American  Philoso- 
phy, pp.  61  sqq..  New  York,  1907;  F.  J.  Schmidt,  Zur 
Wiedergeburt  dee  Idealismus,  Leiptdc,  1907. 

IDIOMATA.     See  CoMifUNiCAXio  Idiomatum. 

IDOLATRY:  In  this  article  Idolatry  means  not 
80  much  the  worship  of  images  (see  Images  and 
Image  Worship)  as  the  worship 
Early  of  other  than  the  national  God  of 
Divine  the  Hebrews.  The  oneness  of  God, 
Names  through  which  objects  of  religious 
and  Con-  regard  outside  of  himself  are  conceived 
ceptions.  as  idols,  is  at  the  first  glance  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Old-Tes- 
tament religion.  It  is  this  also  which  binds  together 
the  great  monotheistic  religions  of  the  world  and 
guarantees  them  their  place  in  the  science  of  the 
spirit  over  against  the  natural  science  of  religion. 
The  Old  Testament  does  not  regard  this  as  a  new 
idea  in  Mosaic  times,  but  as  then  associated  with 
the  name  of  Yahweh,  the  God  who  had  led  Israel 
out  of  Egypt.  It  is  this  conception  of  unity  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  the  mind  in  making 
the  demarcation  between  worship  of  God  and  of 
idols  in  the  New-Testament  sense.  From  this 
standpoint  the  old  name  Elohim  was  inappropriately 
kept  in  use  in  the  Old  Testament  for  Yahweh,  and 
no  difficulty  was  felt  by  the  writer  of  Gen.  ii.  4  sqq. 
in  employing  the  term  YahwehrElohim.  The 
''  Fear  "  whom  Isaac  invoked  (Gen.  xzxi.  42,  53, 
R.V.)  was  the  forefathers'  God  whom  the  children 
call  Yahweh.  And  while  the  priestly  historian  of 
the  past  uses  with  force  the  name  El  Shaddai  as 
preceding  the  use  of  Yahweh  (Ex.  vi.  3,  cf.  Gen. 
xvii.  1),  the  identification  of  the  Canaanitic  El  Elyon 
with  Yahweh  is  explicit  in  the  mouth  of  Abraham 
(Gren.  xiv.  22).  These  combinations  with  the  word 
El  express  generally  the  idea  of  divinity.  A  similar 
content  is  implied  in  the  other  Semitic  names  for 
God  as  Lord  (see  Baa.l)  or  as  king  (see  Moloch), 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  Yahweh  religion  were 
ethically  inapplicable  to  Yahweh.  The  protest  of 
Hosea  and  of  Jeremiah  are  marked  against  the  ideas 
which  were  boimd  up  in  the  application  of  these 
names  to  Yahweh. 

But  ever  stronger  appears  the  revulsion  against 

the  worship  of  other  gods  which  the  worship  of  the 

one  true  God  caused  as  their  irrecon- 

HatiTe      cilable    opposition    to   his  unity  ap- 

Conceptioiis  peared    and    they    were    rejected    as 

Bangerous  heathenish.    That  this  took  its  roots 

to  the  Idea  in  the  popular  religion  of  Israel  appears 

of  Onenen.  from  the   fact   that   personal   names 

from  the  time  of  Joshua  nowhere  con- 

tcun  the  names  of  heathen  deities,  and  are  for  the 

tkiOBt  part  compounded  with  the  name  of  Yahweh 

Or  with  what  were  regarded  as  equivalents,  Afihon, 

^aaly  MdeUif  or  Zur.    But  among  the  neighboring 

Peoples  deity  had  been  split  up  into  a  large  number 

of  deities,  a  process  which  might  easily  have  be«;n 

^<50omplished    in    IsraeL      Patriarchal    narratives 

iGoew  of  an  El  of  Beth-el,  an  EWOlam  of  Beer-sheba, 


an  El  Elyon  and  an  El  Shaddai;  Moses  built  nn 
altar  to  Yahweh  Nxan  and  Gideon  one  to  Yahweh 
*Olam,  Abraham's  offering  was  to  Yahweh  Yireh^ 
and  Absalom  had  a  vow  to  "  Yahwch-in-Hcbron." 
The  keen  insight  of  the  prophets  discerned  the 
danger  in  this  apparent  multiplicity,  and  the  for- 
mula in  Deut.  vi.  4  is  aimed  not  so  much  at  any 
plurality  as  at  the  possible  splitting  of  the  person- 
ality of  Yahweh  into  many  gods.  With  this  went 
the  protest  in  the  northern  kingdom  against  the 
mixing  of  the  names  of  Baal  and  Yahweh  which 
might  produce  a  confusion  with  the  Baalim  of  the 
heathen,  instanced  in  the  substitution  of  Bosheth, 
*'  shame,''  for  Baal  (see  Baal).  Similar  in  intent 
was  the  campaign  against  the  high  places  (q.v.). 

Not  less  dangerous  than  this  possible  dissolution 
of  the  unity  of  Yahweh  from  within  was  the  ob- 
trusion from  without  of  the  survivals 
External  of  nature  religion  in  the  form  of  wor- 
Dangera  ship  of  stones  of  various  sorts  (see 
Menacing  Memorials  and  Sacred  Stones) 
Unity,  which  were  associated  with  the  worship 
paid  by  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  Samuel.  How  strong  a  vehicle  for  an  evil 
syncretism  these  objects  might  become  is  recognised 
in  such  passages  as  Micah  v.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5;  Lev. 
xxvi.  30.  With  these  must  be  mentioned  the  Asherah 
(q.v.),  which,  as  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the 
Canaanitic  altars,  had  gained  entrance  into  the 
Hebrew  cult,  and  was  found  even  in  the  temple 
(II  Kings  xxi.  7),  and  obscene  figures  (I  Kings 
XV.  13).  A  similar  danger  arose  from  the  groves 
and  from  the  tree-cult  (see  Groves  and  Trees, 
Sacred)  so  often  brought  into  connection  with  the 
patriarchs  and  with  later  leaders  (e.g.,  Gen.  xiii.  18; 
Judges  iv.  5,  vi.  11)  and  ecjually  with  Canaanitic 
cults  (Gen.  xii.  6),  betraying  a  commimity  of  wor- 
ship in  earlier  times.  Against  this  such  protests 
were  filed  as  that  in  Hos.  iv.  13.  Other  indications 
of  syncretism  are  found  in  the  sacred  prostitution 
of  males  and  females  (I  Kings  xiv.  24),  which  even 
entered  the  temple  (II  Kings  xxiii.  7),  in  self- 
mutilation  (see  Mutilations,  I  Kings  xviii.28),and 
in  the  offering  of  children  in  sacrifice  (II  Kingn 
xvi.  3).  Indeed,  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  thiit  the  [)cople  of  Yahweh,  even 
while  recognizing  itself  as  such  a  fierjple,  was  at 
times  open  to  the  allurements  offrfreci  eith«;r  by 
the  indulgence  or  the  ritualistic  alMinenoe  UmtorfHl 
by  the  native  cults  aln^ut  it.  This  tf;nrlency  is 
registered  early  in  the  history  by  such  passages  as 
Judges  X.  6.  Yet  that  the  great  numlier  of  place 
names  in  Pak-stine  dorivwi  from  tliu  names  of 
heathen  deities  indicates  always  fsraelitic  worship 
of  idols  in  those  placr^s  is  more  tlian  tlie  facts  war- 
rant. The  Amama  tabl/fts  prove  that  these  names 
are  the  legacy  of  a  jKirirxl  anterior  Uf  that  of  th#? 
Judges  in  a  land  alrf;a^]y  thickly  fK^^ulaterj,  Htill, 
the  earlier  material  in  tlie  lUntk  of  Judges  prrnres 
that  in  ancient  times  the  jiec^ple  indulKe^l  in  prac- 
tises which  wer^j  not  merely  del/ase^J  fonn^  of  Yaln 
wch  worship,  but  were  Iti^mtm  xuUt  prarrti-Vr  of  C.V 
naanitic  cults.  The  effect  of  tlie  estAbliAhrrient  (A 
the  kingdom  was  tli^;  u^Wztiium  of  a  fact,  known  \pt" 
fore,  the  national  cliaracter  of  iU:  worsliip  of  Yal*- 
web. 
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Yet  this  political  development  opened  a  new  way 
for  the  infiltration  of  worship  of  other  deities. 
While  doubtless  the  lai^ge  harem  of 
Develop-  Solomon  was  not  formed  without  ref- 
ment  in  erenoe  to  political  contingencies,  it 
the  Regal  was  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Period,  erection  of  sanctuaries  to  other  gods. 
More  significant  is  the  domestication 
in  Israel  of  the  Phenician  Ashtoreth  (q.v.),  the 
Moabitic  Chemosh  (q.v.),  and  the  Ammonitic 
Moloch  (q.v.),  under  whose  protection  the  capital 
was  placed.  Thus  three  motives  contributed  to 
the  introduction  of  a  syncretistic  worship;  political 
motives  which  in  part  underlay  Solomon's  gathering 
of  a  harem;  the  syncretism  of  calf- worship  in  the 
northern  kingdom  by  appropriation  of  a  Baal-cult 
in  Yahweh- worship;  and  the  introduction  of  new 
deities  under  the  dynasty  of  Omri,  which  passed 
them  on  into  Judah  through  Athialiah.  In  the 
eighth  century,  through  the  development  which 
brought  the  Mesopotamian  powers  into  the  West, 
a  new  stream  of  foreign  religious  customs  began  to 
cut  its  channel  into  Israel.  New  deities,  new  ob- 
jects of  cultic  meaning,  were  borne  on  this  stream 
(Jer.  xix.  4;  Ezek.  xxviii.  14),  and  the  worship  of 
the  stars  was  included  (II  Kings  xvii.  16).  Amos 
(v.  26),  Isaiah  (ii.  5), and  the  author  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  knew  of  hosts  of  deities  derived  from  these 
sources  (cf.  Jer.  xxxix.  3),  and  in  Judah  Manasseh 
opened  wide  the  gates  for  their  entrance.  The 
temple  and  private  houses  were  made  the  dwelling- 
places  of  these  new  deities  (II  Kings  xxi.  3-7, 
xxiii.  4-12;  Ezek.  viii.  12).  The  worship  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  came  into  prom- 
inence, as  well  as  that  of  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven." 
Tammuz,  the  Babylonian  Adonis  (Ezek.  viii.  14), 
and  Philistine  and  Egyptian  deities  found  entrance. 
While  the  reformation  of  Josiah  removed  the  em- 
blems of  these  cults,  the  cult  itself  was  not  destroyed 
but  continued,  not  merely  in  Samaria,  but  in  Jeru- 
salem itself,  until  the  Exile,  in  syncretistic  union 
with  the  cult  of  Yahweh.  The  persistent  strength 
of  the  religion  of  Yahweh  in  the  midst  of  these 
assaults  was  manifested  in  the  opposition  of  proph- 
ecy, contending  for  the  unity  of  that  deity.  A 
point  of  rebuke  is  found  for  Israel  in  the  fact  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  heathen  to  their  deities.  And  the 
prophet  rises  to  the  conception  of  the  world-wide 
rule  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

While  externally  the  Babylonian  exile  drew  a 
boundary  line  between  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of 
the  earlier  people  and  the  post-exilic 
Exilic  and   iconoclastic  type,  there  are  many  signs 
Post-Exilic  among  the  exiles  of  relapse  into  the 
Develop-    old  idolatry  and  of  Lipses  into  newer 
ment.       forms  (Ezek.  xiv.  1-8;    Isa.  xlii.  17). 
While  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
Babylonian  chief  gods  Bel,  Marduk,  Nebo,  obtained 
finn  lodgment,  a  sort  of  fatalism  appeared  in  the 
worship  of  Gad  and  Meni  (qq.v.)  as  is  indicated  by 
Isa.  Lxv.  11.    Traces  of  adoption  of  cults  from  the 
Persians  are  liard  to  discover.    The  little  book  of  To- 
bit  suggests  a  mingling  from  the  side  of  demonology 
(see  AsMODEUs).     The  period  immediately  before 
the  exit  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  shows 
that  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of 


a  faith  is  degeneration  and    rankness  of  growth. 
Thus  the  Maccabean  epoch  revealed  a  last  mighty 
flaring-up  of  the  idolatrous  inclination  as  the  prelude 
to  a  period  of  martyrdom  and  victory  for  Israelitic 
faith.    Greek  religion  found  ready  entrance  and  firm 
standing-ground  among  the  Jews.    The  high  priest 
Joshua,  who  changed  his  name  to  Jason,  and  Al- 
cimus  appeared  as   leaders  of  the  Greek   party. 
Not  only  was  there  sent  a  contribution  to  the  great 
official  feast  of  the  Melkart-Heracles  of  Tyre,  but 
in  Jerusalem  a  sanctuary  was  consecrated  to  Olym- 
pian Zeus  and  on  Gerizim  one  to  Zeus  Xenios.    Not 
only  this,  but  there  arose  in  the  city  before  the 
gates  altars  to  Greek  deities  like  Artemis,  Apollo, 
and  Hecate.    This  time  it  was  not  the  living  word 
of  prophecy  which  armed  the  opposition  to  these 
doings,  but  for  the  first  time  the  written  word, 
through  which  alone  not  merely  the  national  re- 
ligion, but  the  religion  of  mankind  could  be  estab- 
lished. (P.  Kleinkrt.) 
Biblioqrapht:  The   literature   under   Images   and   Imaok 
Worship  and  the  appropriate  sectiouB  in  works  on  the 
History  of  Israel  (nee  under  Arab)  should  be  consulted. 
Also:   F.  Creuzer,  Symbolik  und  Mytholoffie,  vol.  iL,  I^nn- 
stadt.    1841;     E.    M.    de    VogO^.    Miianpes   d'carkMogi* 
orienkUe,  Paris.  1868;    A.  Kuenen,  Godsdienat  van  larael, 
2  vols..  Harlem,  1869-70;   R.  Smend.  Lekrbuch  der  aUUtla- 
menilichen  RelioionsgeachichU,  Freiburg.  1893;  C.  P.  TiM^ 
GeachichU  der  Religion,  vol.  i.,  Gotha.  1895;    G.  B.  Gny, 
Hebrew    Proper    Names,    London.    1896;     H.    WineUer. 
Thontafeln  von   Tel- A  mama,   Berlin.   1896.   Eng.   trazuL. 
ib.,  1896;    Chantepie  de  la  Sausaaye,  ReligionegeadiidUe, 
i.  384-467,  TQbingen.    1905;    DB,   ii.   445-448;    BB,  u. 
2152-2158;    JE,  xii.  568-569. 

IDUMiEA.     See  Edom. 

IGNATIUS  (ig-nd'shi-us)  OF  ANTIOCH:    UUk 

is  known  of  the  life  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  except 

what  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters 

Life  of      bearing  his  name.    Irensus  {Hcer.  V., 

Ignatius,  xxviii.  4)  quotes  him  as  a  martyr  who 
was  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  the 
beasts;  Origen  quotes  him  once  (Prologue  to  Cant.), 
and  in  the  sixth  homily  on  Luke  mentions  him  as 
the  successor  of  Peter  in  the  bishopric  of  Antioch. 
giving  the  same  account  of  his  death  as  Ireiueus. 
Eusebius  knows  no  independent  facts,  and  the 
chronology  of  the  lists  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch 
which  he  gives  is  doubtful.  He  too  calls  him  the 
second  bishop;  though  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(vii.  46)  combine  two  traditions  by  making  Peter 
appoint  first  Euodius,  the  inmaediate  predecessor 
of  Ignatius,  and  then  Ignatius.  Purely  legendary 
are  the  assertions  that  Ignatius  was  the  child  men- 
tioned in  Matt,  xviii.  4,  and  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  John  or  of  Peter.  The  Ada  Martyrii  relating  to 
him  must  also  be  abandoned  as  historical  sources. 
Two  independent  accounts  exist,  the  Martynum 
Colbertinum  (first  published  by  Ussher  in  a  La^'° 
version,  1647,  then  by  Ruinart  in  Greek,  \^}' 
which  is  identical  with  the  Syriac  version  gi>'en  ^ 
part  by  Cureton  and  in  full  by  Mosinger  (18^-^' 
and  the  Martyrium  Vaticanum,  published  hy 
Dressel  from  a  Vatican  manuscript,  after  Ussher 
had  given  a  slightly  different  text  from  one  at 
Oxford.  Besides  these  there  are  three  others 
formed  by  a  combination  of  the  two;  but  the 
authenticity  of  even  the  Colbertinum,  which  has  the 
best  claim,  is  now  seldom  defended.    This  result 
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has  been  reached  on  the  basis  of  contradictions 
between  it  and  the  letters,  of  its  frequent  unhis- 
torical  statements,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
known  to  any  ancient  writer.  It  cannot  have  been 
composed  earlier  than  the  fifth  century.  The  one 
source  is  therefore  the  epistles,  which  purport  to 
have  been  written  during  the  journey  of  Ignatius 
from  Antioch  to  Rome  to  suffer  martyrdom. 

In  all  there  are  fifteen  letters  bearing  the  name  of 
Ignatius,    evidently   of   varying   age   and    value. 

Seven  of  these  (Ad  Epheswa^  Ad  Mag- 

The        nesios,  Ad  TraUianoSj  Ad  Romanos,  Ad 

Ignatian    PhiladelphenoSj  Ad  Smymceoa,  Ad  Poly- 

Letters,     carpum)  are  found  in  a  shorter  and  a 

longer  Greek  recension.  The  latter 
adds  five  more  (Ad  Mariam  Casaobolxtam,  with  a 
letter  from  Mary  to  Ignatius,  Ad  Tar  senses,  Ad 
ArUiochenoSf  Ad  Heronem  diaconum  Antiochenumy 
and  Ad  Philippenses);  and  finally  there  are  three 
foimd  only  in  a  Latin  text,  two  to  St.  John  and  one 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  her  reply  to  it.  These  last 
are  wholly  worthless,  and  were  probably  composed 
originally  in  Latin.  Of  the  shorter  Greek  recension 
(known  as  G*)  there  is  only  a  single  manuscript,  the 
Codex  Mediceo-Laurentinus,  and  two  copies  made 
from  it;  but  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  (first 
published  by  Ussher,  1644,  from  two  manuscripts, 
of  which  one  has  since  been  lost),  quite  accurate 
and  of  value  for  the  restoration  of  the  text;  a  Syriac 
one,  incomplete,  and  an  Armenian  one  based  upon 
it;  and  a  fragment  of  a  Copto-Sahidic  one.  This 
shorter  recension  was  first  published  in  Greek  by 
Vossius,  1644.  Of  the  niunerous  later  editions, 
those  of  Zahn  and  Lightfoot  are  the  most  scholarly. 
The  longer  or  interpolated  Greek  recension  (G') 
exists  in  several  manuscripts,  as  does  also  a  Latin 
version  of  it;  and  the  Armenian  version  mentioned 
above  contains  the  additional  letters.  It  was  first 
published  by  Pacseus  in  1557  and  independently  by 
Gessner  two  years  later;  of  modem  editions  Zahn's 
is  the  most  reliable.  Finally  three  letters  (to  the 
Ephesians,  the  Romans,  and  Polycarp)  were  dis- 
covered in  a  still  shorter  recension,  though  only  in 
a  Syriac  version,  and  first  published  by  Cureton  in 
1845  from  two  manuscripts  found  in  the  Nitrian 
desert  in  1839  and  1843,  and  again  in  1849  with 
the  additional  use  of  a  third,  foimd  in  1847. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  these  letters 
for  the  early  constitutional  history  of  the  Church, 

the  question  of  their  authenticity  has 

Their       been  much  discussed.    The  first  period 

Authen-     in  the  history  of  their  criticism  goes 

ticity.       down  to  the  discovery  of  G\    In  it  at 

least  the  three  Latin  epistles  were 
abandoned,  even  by  Baronius.  As  to  the  others, 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  were  usually  inclined 
to  defend  the  authenticity  of  all  those  contained 
in  G',  and  the  Protestants  to  deny  it.  With  the 
publication  of  G^  begins  the  second  period,  in  which 
G*  was  generally  recognized  as  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  original  text,  C  as  interpolated.  The  latter 
was  defended  by  Meier  as  late  as  1836,  but  this 
question  may  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.  Opin- 
ions varied  greatly  during  the  second  period  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  G*.  The  third  period  began 
with  the  discovery  of  the  shortest  or  Syriac  recen- 


sion (S).  The  first  editor,  Cureton,  strongly  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  now  at  last  the  really  genuine 
letters  were  found,  which  had  later  been  recast  so 
as  to  support  the  developed  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  developed  constitution  q{  the 
Church,  while  four  entirely  new  letters  had  been 
added.  A  large  number  of  scholars  declared  sub- 
stantially for  this  view,  though  still  more  refused 
their  assent.  The  demonstration  begun  by  Den- 
zinger  and  Uhlhorn,  carried  further  by  Merx,  and 
completed  by  Zahn,  that  S  represents  merely  an 
excerpt  from  G',  may  now  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 
Many  of  the  original  upholders  of  S  have  now 
abandoned  it,  while  no  new  defenders  have  ap- 
peared; and  its  part  in  the  history  of  Ignatian 
criticism  may  be  regarded  as  a  closed  incident. 
The  present  position  of  the  controversy  is  this: 
either  G'  gives  what  are  substantially  unchanged, 
genuine  letters  of  Ignatius,  or  none  of  his  letters 
are  extant.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  up- 
holders of  the  former  view,  represented  with  learning 
and  thoroughness  by  Zahn  and  Lightfoot,  have 
increased  in  number.  Hamack  has  abandoned  his 
former  attempt  to  date  the  letters  in  the  last  years 
of  Hadrian  or  the  first  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
decided  that  they  are  genuine,  and  composed  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  (110-117),  or  possibly, 
though  not  probably,  a  little  later. 

Four  principal  reasons  are  urged  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters  as  found  in  G*.  (1)  It  is 
asserted  that  the  historical  data  af- 
Arguments  forded  by  them  are  incorrect.  The 
Against  fact  is,  however,  that  the  data  of  the 
Authen-  letters  themselves  (not  of  the  Acta) 
ticity.  correspond  perfectly  to  the  conditions 
of  the  time.  Christians  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Trajan,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  account  of  Ignatius  being  brought  to 
Rome  to  die  there.  The  law  forbidding  provincial 
governors  to  send  condemned  prisoners  from  one 
province  to  another  is  not  earlier  than  Severus  and 
Antoninus,  and  that  which  regulated  their  transpor- 
tation to  Rome  probably  later  still.  There  is  noth- 
ing improbable  about  the  route  assigned,  nor  the 
fact  that  Ignatius  was  able  to  have  intercourse  with 
the  local  churches  and  wrote  letters  on  the  way. 
Similar  examples  are  found  in  Lucian  (De  morte 
Peregrini),  and  in  the  Acta  of  Perpetua  and  Felio- 
itas.  The  anxiety  of  Ignatius  lest  the  Roman 
Christians  should  take  steps  for  his  liberation  is 
easily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  appeals 
on  behalf  of  a  condemned  prisoner  might  be  set  in 
motion  by  others,  even  against  his  will.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  line  of  argument  represented  by  the  first 
objection  may  now  be  largely  disregarded.  (2) 
The  second  deals  with  the  personality  of  Ignatius, 
as  set  forth  in  the  epistles,  which  Baur  considered 
much  more  suited  to  a  deliberate  invention  than 
to  actual  history,  objecting  especially  to  its  "  af- 
fected humility  "  and  its  "  false  heroism."  This 
point,  made  most  strongly  by  Bunsen,  is  now  not 
so  much  pressed;  it  is  an  entirely  subjective  one, 
and  is  decided  in  an  opposite  sense  by  equally  good 
judges,  Rothe  and  Hamack  seeing  throughout  the 
stamp  of  an  actual  personality.  (3)  Somewhat 
more  impressive  is  the  contention  that  heresies 
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are  combated  which  belong  to  a  later  period  than 
the  opening  years  of  the  second  century.  It  is 
still  a  question  whether  one  heresy  or  two  (a 
Gnostic-Docetic  and  a  Judaizing)  may  be  discerned. 
In  favor  of  the  view  once  held  by  Baur,  that  the 
epistles  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  great 
Gnostic  system,  that  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion, 
Hilgenfeld  is  almost  alone.  Lipsius  places  the 
Docetism  attacked  by  Ignatius  later  than  Satur- 
ninus,  though  still  before  Valentinus,  and  thus  dates 
the  letters  between  130  and  140.  But  a  careful 
study  of  the  question  makes  it  fairly  certain  that 
they  must  have  been  written  before  Gnosticism 
grew  to  threatening  dimensions,  which  occurred 
precisely  in  those  years.  In  any  case,  too  little  is 
known  of  its  earlier  stages  to  assert  that  no  such 
heretics  as  are  described  in  the  letters  existed  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  second  century;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  their  genuineness  is  accepted  on 
other  grounds,  this  offers  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
(4)  It  is  also  contended  that  the  organization  of 
the  Church,  especially  the  episcopate,  belongs  to  a 
later  period.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  epistles 
know  three  orders — bishops,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons, of  which  the  second  is  already  subordinate  to 
the  first — ^and  Ignatius  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
function  of  the  episcopate  in  the  interests  of  unity. 
But  if  there  is  here  a  step  in  advance  of  Clement  of 
Rome  and  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hennas  "  the  stage 
which  appears  in  IrensBus  is  still  more  advanced. 
There  are  abundant  traces  of  a  recent  and  as  yet 
incomplete  elevation  of  the  episcopate  over  the 
presbyterate;  it  is  a  local,  not  a  universal,  office, 
and  does  not  carry  with  it  the  guardianship  of  the 
teaching  tradition;  it  is  valued  largely  as  a  center 
of  unity  for  the  local  church,  a  safeguard  against 
centrifugal  tendencies,  and  a  guaranty  for  the 
future  permanence  and  purity  of  Christianity. 

While  it  would,  then,  be  too  much  to  say  that 
all  difficulties  have  been  removed,  the  discussion 
has  reached  a  stage  when  such  as  remain  are  not 
to  be  set  against  a  single  piece  of  strong  external 
evidence;  and  such  evidence  exists  in  the  epistle 
of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  itself 
definitely  attested  by  Irenapus.  This  can  only  be 
met  by  declaring  it  forged  or  largely  interpolated. 
The  former  view  offers  great  difficulty  in  the  face 
of  the  evidence;  the  latter,  more  often  put  forward 
(most  acutely  by  Ritschl),  falls  before  the  unity 
of  the  whole  letter  and  the  fact  that  such  very 
extensive  interpolations  would  have  to  be  supposed 
in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  Ignatian  epistles. 

(G.  UHLHORNf.) 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  even  the  shorter 
Greek  form  has  suffered  extensive  interpolation, 
how  extensive  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  determine. 
The  cautious  student  of  the  history  of  polity  and 
doctrine  will  decline  to  base  important  conclusions 
on  the  unsupport^^d  testimony  of  these  writings. 
Even  if  the  reference  to  Ignatian  epistles  in  the 
epistle  of  Polycarp  be  genuine,  this  would  not  prove 
the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  in  their  present  form. 

A.  H.  N. 

Biblioor\phy:  A  verj'  full  list  of  works  is  given  in  ANF, 
Bibliography,  pp.  10-15.  The  earlier  editions  of  note  are 
those  of  J,   E.   CJrabe,   in  liis  SpiciUgium,   Oxford,   1700; 


T.  Smith*  London,  1709  (Greek-Latin,  shorter  form); 
W.  W.  Whiflton,  in  his  Primitive  ChriMtianiiy,  London. 
1711  (Greek-Engliflh.  longer  and  shorter  forms.  Smith's 
text).  Modem  editions  are:  MPO,  v.  643  sqq.;  W. 
Cureton,  The  Ancient  Si/riac  Vereion  of  the  Epietlee  cf 
St.  IgnaHue,  London,  1845;  idem,  Corpue  Ignatianum,  ib.. 
1849;  T.  Zahn,  PcUrum  apoetolicorum  opera,  voL  ii., 
Leipsic,  1876;  P.  de  Lagarde,  Gdttingen,  1882  (shorter 
Latin  recension);  F.  X.  Funk.  Optra  pairum  apoetoUeontm, 
TQbingen,  1887;  idem,  Patree  apoetolici,  vol.  i..  ib.,  1901; 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Apoetolie  Fathere,  part  II.,  2  vols..  London, 
1889  (both  forms).  The  most  accessible  Eng.  transL  is  in 
ANF,  I  46  sqq. 

All  of  the  editions  noted  above  are  rich  in  notes  and 
introductions  upon  the  critical  questions  involved.    Oon- 
Bult  further:  J.  Pearson,  VindicitB  Ignatiana,  Cambridge, 
1672,  reissued  Oxford,  1852;    R.  Rothe,  Die  Anfiknge  der 
chrieUichen  Kirche,  pp.  713-784,  Wittenberg.   1837;    W. 
(Cureton,  Vindicia  loruUiana,  London,  1846;  C.  C.  J.  von 
Bunsen,   Ignatitie  von  Antioch,   Hamburg,    1847;     idem, 
Hippolytue  and  Hie  Age,  I  88-103.  London,   1854;  F.  C. 
Baur,  Die  ignatianiechen  Briefe,  TQbingen,  1848;   H.  Den- 
zinger,  Ueber  die  Aechtheit  dee  Textee  dee  IgnaHue,  WOn- 
burg.  1849;    A.  Ritschl,  Die  Entetehung  der  altkatholiedien 
Kirche,  pp.  577-589.  Bonn,  1850;    R.  A.  Lipsiua,  in  ZHT, 
1856;    idem,  in  ZWT,  xvii   (1874),  209  sqq.;    A.  Merx. 
Afeletemeta  Ignatiana,  Halle.  1861;    T.  Zahn,  IgnaHue  von 
Antiochien,  Gotha.  1873;    E.  Renan.  Lee  £van4filee,  Paris. 
1877;    A.  Hamack.  Die  Zeit  dee  IgnaHue  von  AniioMen, 
Leipsic.  1878;   idem,  Litteratur,  i.  73  sqq.  et  passim,  ii  1. 
pp.  381^00;   idem,  in  TU,  il  1  and  2,  1884;   F.  X.  Funk. 
Die  Echtheit  der  ignatianiechen  Briefe,   TtLbingen,   1^3; 
idem,  in  KL,  vi.  581-590;    W.  D.  Killen,   The  Ignatia* 
Epietlee  entirely  Spurioue,  Edinburgh,   1886;    D.  Valter, 
Die  ignatianiechen  Briefe,   TQbingen,    1892;     J.   Reville, 
Lee  Originee  de  Vipiecopat,  pp.  442-481,  Paris.  1894;  G.  A 
Simcox,  in  The  Academy,  Nov.  24,  1894;   J.  H.  Srawiey, 
Epietlee  of  St.  Ignatiue,  2  vols..   London,   1900;    H.  de 
Genouillac,  L'Sgliee  chrHienne  au  tempe  de  S.  Ignaee  d'An. 
tioche,  Paris.  1908;    SchafT.  Chrietian  Churdt,  ii  47  sqq.. 
651  sqq.;    Moeller,  Chrietian  Church,  i  112  sqq.;   Krager, 
Hietory,  pp.  28-34;    DCB,  iil.  209-222;    and,  in  genent 
modem  treatments  of  the  post-apostolic  period  of  chardi 
history. 

IGNATIUS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE:  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  846-857,  and  867-878  (or  877); 
b.  about  799;  d.  at  Constantinople  Oct.  23,  878  (or 
877).  He  was  a  son  of  Emperor  Michael  I.,  and  his 
real  name  was  Niketas.  On  being  shut  up  in  a 
monastery  by  Leo  V.  he  called  himself  Ignatius. 
He  was  early  chosen  abbot  and  consecrated  priest, 
and  in  846,  at  the  instigation  of  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Emperor  Theophiliis,  he  was  elected 
patriarch.  He  found  a  vehement  opponent  in 
Gregory  Asbesta,  archbishop  of  Syracuse,  who 
from  the  beginning  disputed  the  legitimacy  of  the 
election  of  Ignatius.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  Pope  Leo  IV.,  who  was  on  the  side  of  Igna- 
tius, but  Leo  died  before  he  was  able  to  gi^'e  * 
documentary  decision;  and  on  Nov.  23,  857, 
Ignatius  was  deposed.  The  occasion  for  this  act 
was  given  by  the  attitude  of  Ignatius  toward 
Bardas,  the  brother  of  Theodora,  who  li^'ed  in 
incestuous  relation  with  the  widow  of  his  son.  1° 
857,  at  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  Ignatius  prohibited 
him  from  participating  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
refused  to  offer  him  assistance  in  the  removal  of  his 
mother,  whom  he  disliked.  Bardas  avenged  himseli 
by  deposing  the  patriarch.  Photius  (q.v.)  became 
his  successor,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  con- 
troversy which  ended  in  the  separation  of  ^"^ 
Churches  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  Despite  the 
support  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  Ignatius  was  degra^^^ 
at  a  synod  held  in  Constantinople  in  861,  was  cruelly 
treated,  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  monaster)'  ^ 
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the  island  of  Terebinthos.  In  Sept.,  867,  Basil 
became  emperor  after  the  assassination  of  Bardas 
and  Michael.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  recall 
Ignatius,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  people, 
who  still  honored  Ignatius.  At  the  eighth  ecimien- 
ical  council  (Oct.  5, 869-Feb.  28, 870)  the  reputation 
of  Ignatius  was  rehabilitated,  and  his  election  was 
confirmed  by  the  Pope  Adrian  II.  But  Ignatius 
did  not  succeed  in  pacifying  the  opposition,  and  his 
death  gave  Photius  his  longed-for  opportunity  to 
regain  his  former  position.  Ignatius  is  esteemed 
as  a  saint  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  in  the 
Roman  Church  evidently  because  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  important  adherent  and  even  martyr 
of  the  papal  primacy;  in  the  Greek  Church  on 
account  of  his  personal  piety  and  because  in  reality 
he  did  not  acknowledge  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
Rome.  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Early  eourcea,  including  a  life  and  an  en- 
comium by  contemporaries,  are  collected  in  Manm,  Con- 
cilia, xvi.  209-301;  and  letters  to  him  from  Nicholas  I. 
and  Hadrian  II.  are  in  the  same,  xv.  159  sqq.,  SlOsqq. 
Consult:  J.  Hergenr6ther,  PKotiua,  vols.  L-iL.  3  vols., 
Regensburg,  1867-e9;  R.  Baxman.  Die  Politik  der  Pap§te, 
I  356-357.  ii  5  sqq.,  29  sqq.,  Elberfeld.  1868-09;  Hefele. 
Coneilienoeiehiehte,  iv.  384  sqq.,  et  passim;  KL,  vi.  590 
sqq.;  Krumbacher,  Geachiehte,  passim. 

IGNATIUS  DIACONUS:  Older  contemporary  of 
Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  whom 
he  is  frequently  confounded;  b.  about  780.  He 
became  diaconus  and  skeuophylax  of  the  **  great 
church  "  at  Constantinople  about  810,  and  after  830 
metropolitan  of  Nicsa.  Useful  as  sources  of  his-* 
tory  are  his  biographies  of  the  patriarchs  Tarasios 
(ed.  J.  A.  Heikel,  Helsingfors,  1889)  and  Niceph- 
orus  (ed.  De  Boor,  in  the  Opuaada  hiatorica  of 
Nicephorus,  Leipsic,  1880).  Ignatius  seems  to 
have  compiled  also  a  Vita  Gregorii  Decapoliiani. 
He  also  wrote  poems,  including  one  on  the  fall, 
remarkable  for  its  dramatic  form.  Among  the 
dramatis  persona  are  God,  Adam,  Eve,  and  the 
serpent  (ed.  C.  F.  MtiUer,  Kiel,  1886). 

(F.  Kattenbusch.) 
Biblioorapht:    Krumbacher,   Oeachiehte,   pp.  716-717  et 

passim;  F.  Hirsch,  Bytaniiniache  Studien,  Leipsic,  1876. 


IGNATIUS,  FATHER: 

CESTER. 


See  Lyne,  Joseph  Ley- 


IGNATIUS    OF    LOYOLA    (INIGO    LOPEZ    DE 
RECALDE):    Founder  of  the  Jesuit  order;    b.  at 
the   castle   of  Loyola,    near  Azpeitia 
Youth,      (16*  m.  s.w.  of  San  Sebastian)  in  the 
Conversion,  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  Spain,  prob- 
and       ably   Christmas    night,    1491;     d.    at 
Education.  Rome  July  31,  1556.     He  came  of  a 
knightly  family,  spent  his  youth  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand,  had  few  educational  advan- 
tages, and  early  entered  the  army.    He  was  highly 
sentimental  and  fond  of  stories  of  chivalry.     Se- 
verely woimded  at  the  battle  of  Pampeluna  (May 
20,   1521),  he  was  for  months  an  invalid  in  his 
father's  castle.    During  this  period  of  severe  suffer- 
ing a  life  of  Christ  and  legends  of  the  saints  came 
into  his  hands.     He  read  them  with  avidity,  and 
became  fired  with  an  ambition  to  follow  Christ  in 
a  life  of  self-denying  labor  and  to  emulate  the  heroic 
4eeds  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  Dominic,  and  other  great 


monastic  leaders.  Amatory  and  ambitious  thoughts 
he  attributed  to  Satan,  and  aspirations  after  holiness 
and  Christian  service  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  in- 
fidels in  the  Holy  Land.  On  recovering  he  ex- 
changed clothes  with  a  beggar  and  visited  the 
Dominican  monastery  of  Montsqrrat  (Mar.  25, 1522), 
where  he  hung  his  military  accouterments  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin.  He  soon  entered  the  monastery 
of  Manresa,  where  he  practised  the  most  rigorous 
asceticism  with  frequent  confessions  and  masses 
and  the  performance  of  the  most  disagreeable  and 
menial  tasks.  He  is  said  to  have  had  visions  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  mystery  of  the  creation,  of  the 
union  of  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  (in  the 
Eucharist).  The  contemplation  of  any  religious 
act  or  meditation  on  any  of  the  great  facts  of  re- 
demption brought  before  his  susceptible  mind 
realistic  images  of  the  events  concerned.  The 
Virgin  became  the  object  of  his  chivalrous  (almost 
idolatrous)  devotion.  Greatly  concerned  about  his 
sins  and  the  sins  of  the  world,  he  pictured  most 
vividly  the  continuous  conflict  between  Christ  and 
his  hosts  and  Satan  and  his  hosts.  Military  imagery 
played  a  prominent  part  in  his  religious  contempla- 
tions. Before  he  left  Manresa  he  had  wrought  out 
his  "  Spiritual  Exercises,"  which  were  to  exert  a 
potent  influence  in  the  winning  and  training  of 
converts  and  in  revolutionizing  the  methods  of 
propagandism  in  the  papal  Church;  "  the  mill  into 
which  all  Jesuits  are  cast;  they  emerge  with  charac- 
ters and  talents  diverse;  but  the  imprint  remains 
ineffaceable  "  (Cr^tineau-Joly).  In  the  summer  of 
1523  he  left  Manresa  for  Jerusalem  via  Barcelona 
and  Venice.  He  journeyed  wholly  without  money 
or  supplies.  On  Sept.  4  he  visited  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  Finding  no  way  to  maintain  himself  in 
missionary  work  in  Palestine,  he  returned  to  Venice 
(Jan.,  1524),  convinced  that  he  could  accomplish 
little  without  scholastic  training.  Early  in  the  year 
he  went  to  Barcelona  and  took  his  place  (though 
thirty-three  years  old)  among  the  school-boys  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  In  two  years  he  was 
able  to  enter  the  University  of  Alcala,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1527  he  removed  to  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  At  both  universities  he  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  authorities  through  his  efforts  to  win 
converts  among  the  students  by  inducing  them  to 
subject  themselves  to  courses  of  training  in  the 
"  Spiritual  Exercises."  Early  in  1528  he  entered 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  over 
seven  years,  perfecting  his  literary  and  theological 
education  and  winning  associates.  For  disturbing 
the  students  by  getting  them  absorbed  in  the 
"  Spiritual  Exercises "  he  narrowly  escaped  dis- 
graceful punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
He  spent  the  vacations  in  the  Netherlands  among 
his  fellow  countrymen,  who  generously  supplied  his 
wants.  By  1534  he  had  won  to  his  mode  of  life 
and  inspired  with  his  purpose  and  enthusiasm 
Peter  Faber,  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.),  Alfonso  Sal- 
meron,  Jacob  Lainez,  and  Nicholas  Bobadilla 
(Spaniards),  and  Simon  Rodriguez  (a  Portuguese). 
On  Aug.  15,  1534,  these  brethren  with  Ignatius, 
in  the  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Montmartre,  vowed  on 
the  completion  of  their  studies  to  enter  upon  hos- 
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pital  and  missionary  work  in  Jenisalem,  or,  oppor- 
tunity failing,  to  go  without  questioning  wherever 
the  pope  might  direct.  Early  in  1535 
Institution  Ignatius  went  to  Spain  to  attend  to 
of  His  some  business  matters  for  Xavier, 
Order.  Lainez,  and  Salmeron,  not  wishing,  it 
may  be,  to  expose  them  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  home  and  family  or  to  interrupt  their 
studies.  It  was  arranged  that  the  companions 
should  meet  him  at  Venice  in  Jan.,  1537.  He  visited 
the  castle  of  Loyola,  but  chose  to  abide  at  the  alms- 
house. His  preaching  in  the  community  attracted 
wide-spread  attention.  While  he  was  in  Spain  his 
companions  gained  three  recruits,  Claude  Le  Jay, 
Jean  Codure,  and  Pasquier-Brouet,  all  able  and 
well-educated.  The  reunion  at  Venice  occurred 
as  prearranged.  They  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
gain  papal  approval  of  their  enterprise.  Caraffa, 
under  whose  auspices  the  Theatines  (q.v.)  had  been 
constituted  for  a  similar  purpose,  tried  to  persuade 
Ignatius  and  his  companions,  who  had  attracted 
his  attention  by  their  zealous  and  self-denying 
labors  in  the  hospitals  and  among  the  poor  and 
outcast,  to  join  the  older  order.  Aware  of  the 
sentiments  of  Caraffa,  Ignatius  thought  a  visit  to 
the  pope  inadvisable;  but  Paul  III.,  when  he 
learned  of  their  zeal  and  their  purposes,  sent  for 
them,  gave  them  his  commendation,  and  permitted 
them  to  be  ordained  priests.  They  were  ordained 
at  Venice  by  the  bishop  of  Arbe  (June  24).  Just  at 
this  time  the  emperor,  Venice,  and  the  pope  de- 
clared war  against  the  Turks  and  made  Ignatius 's 
proposed  mission  impracticable.  The  company  now 
devoted  themselves  with  great  zeal  and  success  to 
preaching  and  charitable  work  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  With  Faber  and  Lainez,  Ignatius  made  his 
way  to  Rome  Oct.,  1538,  under  a  deep  impre^-sion 
(based  on  a  vision)  that  the  pope  would  approve 
of  the  constitution  of  the  new  order.  He  found 
the  pope  conferring  with  some  of  the  cardinals 
regarding  a  reformation  of  the  city.  Paul  III. 
received  Ignatius  ami  his  two  companions  with  open 
arms,  appointed  Fal)or  and  Lainez  to  chairs  in  the 
Sapientia  college,  anrl  charged  Ignatius  with  the 
task  of  reforming  Rome.  Early  in  1539  all  seven 
of  his  coadjutors  were  in  Rome.  With  consuming 
zeal  and  wonderful  acceptance  they  preached  in  the 
market  places,  the  streets,  and  in  such  churches  as 
were  open  to  them;  in  the  universities  they  sought 
to  win  the  students;  in  caring  for  the  multitudinous 
poor  and  sick  their  labors  were  abundant.  The 
evenings  they  sfHjnt  in  prayer  and  in  perfecting 
their  organization  and  plans.  Charges  of  heresy 
that  had  been  made  against  them  now  received 
little  attention  in  the  general  applause.  Several 
of  the  associates  were  sent  by  the  po|>e  on  important 
missions,  which  they  performed  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction. Xavicr  and  Rodriguez  were  invited  to  the 
Portugues(i  court.  The  former  was  encouraged  to  go 
as  a  missionary  to  India;  the  latter  became  the 
king's  counselor. 

The  time  for  the  confirmation  of  the  order  had 
arrived.  A  congregation  of  cardinals  reported 
favorably  upon  the  constitution  presented,  and 
Paul  III.  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.    He  confirmed  the  order  through 


the  bull  Regimtni  militantis  (Sept.  27,  1540),  but 
limited  the  number  of  its  members  to  sixty.  This 
limitation  was  removed  through  the  bull  /n;iffidKii 
nobis  (Mar.  14,  1543).  Ignatius  was  unaniiiiously 
chosen  general  by  the  members  who  were  then  in 
Rome,  and  with  great  solemnity  they  pledged  him 
absolute  obedience  and  recognized  him  as  '*  holding 
the  place  of  God  "  in  relation  to  them. 

From  this  time  onward  the  life  of  Ignatius  was 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  Company  of  Jesus 

(see  Jesuits).    No  doubt  he  had  mudi 

Ignatius     to  do   with   the   preparation  of  the 

as  General; '*  Constitutions,"     **  Rules,"    "Insd- 

His        tut  ions,"   etc.     Many  of  his  letters 

Writings,    have  been  preserved.    His  tract  "  On 

the  Virtue  of  Obedience "  and  his 
**  Spiritual  Exercises  "  best  set  forth  the  spirit  of 
the  man  and  of  the  order  as  he  founded  it.  As 
general  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Rome,  where, 
in  close  touch  with  the  pope  and  the  curia,  he 
directed  the  work  of  the  order  that  soon  became 
world-wide  in  its  scope.  It  is  probable  that  no 
man  ever  combined  so  much  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
often  vei^ng  on  fanaticism,  with  such  fixity  of 
purpose  and  such  a  wise  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.  He  identified  the  "  greater  glory  of  God  ** 
to  which  he  professed  devotion,  with  the  universil 
triumph  throughout  the  world  of  the  papal  Chiuch, 
which  he  wished  to  see  brought  up  to  his  own 
standard  of  zeal  and  self-sacrifice. 

A.  H.  Newuan. 

Dibliooraprt:  The  "  Spiritual  Exercises."  ediHo  prinetpt, 
Rome,  1548,  has  been  reproduced  in  most  EuropcsD 
Ian8:uace8  and  in  many  mis9ionary  tongues  and  in 
innumerable  editions.  His  letters  appeared  in  incom- 
plete form  in  CartoM  de  S.  Ignacio  de  Loyola^  6toI9^ 
Madrid,  1874-89.  The  earliest  lives  are  collected,  vitk 
commentary,  in  ASB,  July,  vii.  409-853.  The  most 
of  the  lives  of  Ignatius  are  by  Jesuits.  Among  the  most 
noteworthy  biographies  are:  N.  Orlan<linu?»,  Rome,  1615; 
1).  Bartoli,  Rome,  1650,  Venice,  1673;  new  cd.  by  J. 
Tcrrien,  Lille,  1893  (regarded  in  the  order  as  the  official 
biography);  D.  Bouhours,  PariK,  1679,  republished  Avij- 
non,  1821,  Eng.  transl.,  ed.  A.  Hutler,  London.  1841; 
S.  Du  Terrial,  Paris,  1844;  C.  Genelli.  Innsbruck.  1S4S. 
cd.  V.  Kolb,  Vienna,  1894;  H.  Baimigarten.  Strasburj, 
ISSO;  E.  Gothein.  Halle,  1885;  C.  Clair.  Paris,  1S91: 
Stewart  Rose  (Caroline  Rose  Erskine,  Countess  of  Budian). 
New  York,  1891;  T.  Hughes,  Ignatiua  de  Loyola  and  the 
Educational  Syttem  of  the  JeauiU,  London.  1892;  M. 
Malzac.  Ignace  de  lA>;fola,  esaai  de  p^ychologie  trlujieuai, 
Paris.  1898;  H.  Joly.  Pari*.  1899;  W.  van  Nieuwenhoff. 
2  vols..  Regensburg,  1901;  N.  Greff,  Der  heQxge  Ignatiia 
von  Loyola  und  seine  Zeii,  Kaldenkirchen,  1903.  The  wwb 
on  the  history  of  the  order  generally  contain  a  8ket<>h. 
more  or  less  ambitious,  of  the  life  of  the  founder.  C<(Or 
suit  also:  J.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  Hist,  de  la  eompa(fnu  de 
Ji'sua,  6  vols.,  Paris.  1859;  Ranke,  Poj>tn,  i.  135-149.  IW- 
177.  The  bull  Reoimini  m\liianix»  is  in  Reich,  Doct- 
menta,  pp.  216-219,  and  is  condensed  in  Robinson, 
European  History,  ii  161-1()5. 

IGNORANTINS.    See  Christian  Brothers. 

IHMELS,  LUDWIG  HEINRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Middels,  a  village  of  East  Frisia, 
June  29,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Leipsic  (1878-79),  Erlangen  (lS79-vS0,  1882-83), 
GOttingen  (1880-81),  and  Berlin  (1883),  was  assist- 
ant pastor  in  West-Rhauderfehn,  East  Frisia  (1881- 
1882),  pastor  at  Baltrum  (1883),  Nesse  (1884).  and 
Detern  (1885-94;  all  in  East  P>isia).  He  was  then 
director  of  studies  and  a  member  of  the  monaster}* 
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a  Loecum  (18d4-^8);  was  appointed  professor  of 
lystematic  theology  at  Erlangen  (1898);  and  at 
Leipsic  (1903).  In  theology  he  represents  orthodox 
Lutheranism.  He  has  written  Rechffertigung  des 
Handera  vor  OoU  (Brunswick,  1888);  Wxe  werden 
cir  der  ckrisUichen  Wakrheit  gewias  f  (Leipsic,  1900); 
Die  SdbsUtdndigkeU  der  Dogmatik  gegenuber  der 
Heliffiansphilosophie  (1900);  Die  chrUUicke  Wahr- 
ieitagewisaheit,  ihr  letzter  Grund  und  ihre  Entstehung 
;i901);  Die  idgliche  Vergd)ung  der  Sunden  (1901); 
We  Bedeutung  dee  AiUoriUitsglaubena  (1902);  Thea- 
itomte  und  Auianomie  im  Lichi  der  chrisUichen  Ethik 
[1902);  Jesus  Christus  die  WahrheU  und  das  Leben 
[2  sermons,  1903) ;  Wer  war  Jesus^  was  woUte  Jesus  f 
(1905);  Die  Auferstehung  Jeeu  ChrisH  {190Q);  and 
Etna  ist  Not  (sermons;  1906). 

L  H«  S.    See  Jesus  Christ,  Monoobam  of. 

ILDEPHONSUS,  il"d6-fen'8us:  Archbishop  of 
Toledo;  b.  at  Toledo  607;  d.  there  Jan.  23,  667. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  inspired  with  love  of  the  monastic  life  and 
entered  a  cloister  in  his  native  city,  despite  the 
strong  opposition  of  his  father.  He  later  founded 
a  nunnery  near  Toledo,  and  about  630  was  ordained 
Levite  by  Helladius.  Some  time  afterward  he 
became  abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  in  Nov.,  657, 
he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  champion  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  Spain,  and  his  views  were  advanced 
in  his  LibeUus  de  virginitate  sandce  Marice  contra 
tres  infideleSf  which  at  once  met  with  high  esteem. 
He  also  wrote  an  extension  of  Isidore's  De  vir. 
m.  in  fourteen  chapters,  beginning  with  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  treating  of  seven  bishops  of  To- 
ledo and  five  of  other  Spanish  dioceses,  and 
the  monk  Donatus.  The  treatment  is  not  free 
from  superficialities,  although  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  at  that  period  ecclesiastical  author- 
ship was  at  a  low  ebb.  A  third  work  of  this 
author  which  has  been  preserved  is  the  twofold 
Annotationea  de  cognitione  baptismi  and  de  progreasu 
apiritualia  deaerti.  The  latter  part  is  a  description 
c^  life  from  baptism  to  heaven,  with  a  panegyric 
on  the  desert  and  a  ciuious  interpretation  of  a 
number  of  Biblical  names  from  botany  and  zoology. 
The  Cognitio  baptismi  reproduces  a  work  of  the 
sixth  century,  possibly  by  Justinian  of  Valencia  on 
regeneration  in  baptism.  The  first  twelve  chapters, 
as  well  as  the  concluding  sections  and  a  citation 
from  Gregory  the  Great,  were  added  by  Ildephonsus. 
Some  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
wording  of  his  masses  caused  the  Adoptionists,  a 
century  later,  to  regard  him  as  one  of  their  fore- 
runners. He  was  biu-ied  at  Toledo,  and  the  napkin 
given  him  by  the  Virgin  when  she  appeared  to  him 
was  treasured  at  Oviedo.  A  small  church  at  Rome 
is  dedicated  to  him  and  St.  Thomas  of  ViUanova. 
(Edgar  Hennbckb.) 
BiBLioanxPwr:  The  works  are  most  easily  accessible  in 
MPL,  zcvi.  The  Vita  by  Julianus  Hispaniis  is  in  ASB, 
Jan..  ii.  63(^-639,  and  MPL,  xcvi  43H«.  Consult: 
P.  QaoLs,  Ku-dienoMchiehte  Spani^na,  II.,  ii.  135-138. 
Begensburg,  1874;  A.  Ebert,  AUoemeins  OeschiefUe  der 
ZAUeratur  dea  MittelaUer$,  I  56S-e02,  Leipsic.  1889;  Q.  von 
Dsialowski,  in  Kirchengefchiehaiche  Studien,  iv.  2,  pp. 
125  sqq..  MOnster.  1898;  Ceillier.  Auteurt  tur6a,  zi.  773- 
776.  xiv.  412;  DCB,  iii.  223-225. 
v.— 29 


ILLGEN,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH:  German 
theologian;  b.  at  Chemnitz  (20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Zwickau). 
Sept.  16,  1786;  d.  at  Leipsic  Aug.  4,  1844.  He 
studied  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  philosophy  in  1818, 
and  of  theology  in  1823.  becoming  full  professor  in 
1825.  He  was  later  appointed  canon.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  programs,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  following:  VUa  Lcelii 
Socini  (Leipsic,  1814-26);  Memoria  utriuaque 
catechismi  Lutheri  (1829-30);  and  Historia  coUegii 
phUolnblici  (1836-40).  He  likewise  wrote  Ueber 
den  Werth  der  chriatlichen  Dogmengeachichte  (Leip- 
sic, 1817),  a  work  of  Uttle  value,  and  Die  Ver- 
kldrung  dea  irdischen  Ld>ena  durch  daa  Evangelium 
(1823),  a  volume  of  sermons.  In  1814  he  founded 
the  Leipziger  hiatoriach-theologiache  OeseUschaft,  and 
in  1832  established  the  Zeitachrift  fur  hiatoriache 
Theologie  (Leipsic  and  Gotha,  1832-75).  which  he 
edited  from  1832  until  his  death,  when  the  editoiv 
ship  devolved  on  C.  W.  Niedner  and  later  on 
K.  F.  G.  Kahnis. 
Biblioorapht:  B.  Lindner,  in  ZHT,  1845.  p.  3. 

ILLUMINATI:  A  name  given  by  the  Church 
Fathers  to  the  baptized,  and  at  a  later  time  borne 
by  several  societies.  It  was  given  to  a  mystical 
sect  that  appeared  in  Spain  in  1524  imder  the  name 
of  Alumbrados  or  Alombrados  (q.v.).  This  society 
was  abolished  by  the  Inquisition,  but  reappeared  in 
1623  in  France  under  the  name  of  Guerinets,  to  per- 
ish there  in  1635.  A  similar  sect,  originating  about 
1722  in  southern  France,  existed  imtil  the  Revolu- 
tion (1794).  In  more  recent  times  the  name  "Illu- 
minati "  refers  principally  to  the  members  of  a 
secret  society  founded  on  May  1,  1776,  by  Adam 
Weishaupt  (b.  at  Ingolstadt  Feb.  6,  1748;  d.  at 
Gotha  Nov.  18,  1830),  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Ingolstadt,  and  patterned  after  the  model  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  Aside  from  gratifying  his  ambition, 
Weishaupt 's  object  was  to  combat  religion  and 
further  rationalism.  From  Ingolstadt  he  spread 
his  propaganda  to  Eichstadt,  Freising,  Munich, 
and  other  places.  Every  candidate  had  to  give  a 
written  promise  to  tell  nobody  of  this  society.  He 
learned  nothing  of  his  superiors  and  of  the  origin  of 
the  society,  but  was  confirmed  in  the  beUef  that 
the  order  could  be  traced  back  to  antiquity,  and 
that  its  members  included  even  popes  and  caniinals. 
The  candidate  was  bound  by  an  oath  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  serve  humanity  and  to  better 
knowledge;  he  further  vowed  eternal  silence  and 
strict  obedience.  Every  month  he  had  to  send  a 
report  to  his  superior,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
Each  member  received  a  name  usually  borrowed 
from  classical  literature,  such  as  Socrates.  Alcibi- 
ades,  Cato.  Marius;  Weishaupt  called  himself  Spar- 
tacus.  Weishaupt  had  at  heart  the  collection  of 
a  large  hbrary,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
academy  of  scholars.  In  order  to  obtain  books, 
his  associates  were  not  to  shrink  from  the  theft  of 
manuscripts;  for  Weishaupt  taught  them  "  sin  is 
only  that  which  is  hurtful,  and  if  the  profit  is  greater 
than  the  damage,  it  becomes  a  virtue." 

The  fantastio  work  of  Weishaupt  would  havt 
fallen  to  pieces  if  Baron  von  Zwack  (Cato)  had 
not  secured  for  the  society  a  firmer  hold  by  con- 
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necting  it  with  freemasonry.  Lodges  already  in 
existence  were  quietly  brought  imder  the  rule  of 
the  Illuminati,  and  new  lodges  were  established  in 
which  the  degrees  of  the  Illuminati  were  treated 
as  higher  grades  of  masonry.  By  identifying  itself 
with  freemasonry,  the  order  was  largely  increased, 
freed  from  financial  difficulties,  and  protected  from 
persecution.  In  1780  the  Marquis  Von  Constanzo 
(Diomedes)  succeeded  in  winning  at  Frankfort 
Baron  Adolf  von  Knigge,  to  whom  the  Illuminati 
owed  the  complete  structure  of  their  system  as 
well  as  the  larger  part  of  their  adherents  in  Middle 
and  North  Germany.  Three  classes  of  Illuminati 
were  now  formed,  one  of  novices  and  "  minervals," 
one  of  freemasons,  and  one  of  the  students  of  the 
myBt6rie8. 

The  most  successful  apostle  of  the  order  besides 
Knigge  was  Bode,  a  councilor  of  Duke  Ernst  of 
Gotha,  who,  in  Tliuringia  and  Saxony,  as  well  as 
on  the  Rhine,  secured  numerous  men  of  high  rank — 
scholars,  poets,  and  even  princes.  The  movement 
soon  extended  from  Italy  to  Denmark,  from  War- 
saw to  Paris;  the  number  of  members  is  estimated 
at  2,000.  Goethe,  Herder,  Ernst  II.  of  Gotha,  Karl 
August  of  Weimar,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  the 
Prince  of  Wied,  and  other  secular  and  spiritual  lords 
were  at  some  time  either  actual  members  of  the 
order  or  counted  on  its  list.  But  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  morally  oflfensive  character  of  the  order 
and  its  danger  to  the  state  should  be  detected. 
In  Aug.,  1784,  a  decree  was  issued  in  Bavaria  pro- 
hibiting all  secret  societies.  Embittered  by  the 
ungratefulness  and  arrogance  of  Weishaupt,  Knigge 
had  retired  from  the  order  in  1784.  Weishaupt 
now  lost  his  position  at  the  university  and  went  to 
Regensburg,  then  to  Gotha,  where  Duke  Ernst 
granted  him  ,the  salary  of  a  privy  councilor.  In 
1785,  after  the  discovery  of  the  moral  baseness  of 
the  order  from  secret  correspondence  of  Weishaupt, 
a  sharp  persecution  began  which  soon  brought  the 
whole  institution  to  coUapse. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Bibliography:  For  a  list  of  literature  on  the  subject  con- 
sult G.  Kloas,  Bihliographie  der  Freimaurerei,  nos.  3211- 
3275,  Frankfort,  1844.  The  sources  are  the  works  of 
Weishaupt,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  VoUstdndige 
Geachichte  der  Verfolgung  der  lUuminaUn,  Frankfort,  1786; 
Apologie  der  lUuminaten,  ib.,  1787;  Daa  verbesaerte  System, 
ib.,  1787;  Kurze  Rechtfertigung  meiner  Absichten,  with 
Nachtrag,  ib.,  1787;  Einige  OriginaUchriften  dea  lUumi- 
natenordena,  Munich,  1786;  Syntem  und  Folgen  dea  II- 
luminatenordena,  ib.,  1787;  Die  neueaten  Arbeiten  dea 
Spartacua  und  Philo,  ib.,  1794.  Consult  also:  J.  P.  L. 
de  la  Roche  du  Maine,  Eaaai  aur  la  aecte  dea  lUuminiea, 
Paris,  1792;  J.  A.  Stark,  Triumph  der  Philoaophie,  ii.  259 
sqq.,  Regensburg,  1847;  H.  Briick,  Die  rationalistiachen 
Beatrebungen  im  katholiachen  Deutachland,  Mainz,  1865. 

ILLUMINATION  (Lat.  illuminatio ;  Gk.  photis- 
moa):  In  Protestant  dogmatics  a  name  of  a  part 
of  the  ordo  saliUis  (see  Order  op  Salvation), 
signifying  an  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  closely 
connected  with  the  Calling  (q.v.).  So  far  as  the 
New-Testament  usage  of  photismoa  and  photizein 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  light  brings  forth  ethical  fruits  in  the  children 
of  light  (Eph.  V.  9-10;  cf.  Isa.  ii.  5,  Ix.  3),  and,  on 
the  other,  that  these  children,  as  instruments  ap- 
pointed by  God,  ilhiminate  the  world  and  convert 


it  unto  God  and  his  light  (Matt.  v.  14,  16;  II  Cor. 
iv.  &-6;   cf.  Rom.  ii.  19;  Acts  xxvi.  18).    But  the 
real  illuminator  is  Christ,  the  true  light  (John  L  9; 
cf.  II  Tim.  i.  10).    The  apostolic  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  itself  ^*  illxmiination,"  and  its  purpose  is 
"  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  gk>r7  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Christ "  (II  Cor.  iv.  6),    The 
Christians,  accordingly,  are  those  who  have  been 
"  once  enlightened  "  (Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32).     It  is 
important  for  the  mystical  conception  that  illumina- 
tion and  contemplation  take  place  only  upon  the 
basis  of  a  moral  purification.     It  was  significant 
for  Protestant  theology  that  Luther  in  his  Smallu' 
Catechism  inserted  the  illumination  in  the  crdo 
saltUia    ("  calls,    gathers,    illumines,    sanctifies  ")• 
The  Apology  and  the  Formula  of  Concord  represent 
the  illumination  as  taking  place  through  the  Word, 
and  regard  it  as  a  fanatical  error  to  teach  an  iUu- 
mination  without  the  Word.     This  dififerenoe  gives 
the  conception  its  peculiar  stamp:  the  illumination 
is  subordinated  to  the  calling  and  is  efifected  only 
through  the  Word.     And  this  is  the  reason,  too, 
why  the  older  Protestant  dogmaticians  use  the  term 
only  occasionally.    Hollaz  was  the  first  to  give  it 
a  place  of  its  own  in  the  ordo  salutis  (Examen 
theologicum,  Stockholm,  1741,  pp.  813  sqq.).    This 
is  due   to  the  importance  which  the   illumination 
received  in  the  mystical  and  Pietistic  literature. 
For  Hollaz,    in   introducing  the   idea,   takes  the 
position  that  the  illmnination  may  be  present  in 
an  imperfect  degree  in  the  human  intellect  without 
any  sanctification  of  the  will.    Johann  Amdt,  how- 
ever, in  his  Bucher  vom  wahren  ChristerUwn  (Magde- 
burg, 1610),  defends  the  mystical  usage  of  the  tenn 
rejected  by  Hollaz,  declaring  that  t^  Holy  Spirit 
illuminates  only  those  who  renounce  the  world 
and   on  this  wise  follow  Christ    (I.    zzxvii.  16, 
xxxix.  4,  III.  i.  2,  11).    In  this  way  the  illumiiu- 
tion  is  made  a  special  divine  act,  surpassiog  the 
vocation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  realized  only  in  the  case 
of  those  who  "  desist  from  all  that  which  God  himself 
is  not,  from  oneself  and  all  creatures,"  "and  keep 
their  inmost  souls  pure  from  the  creatures  and  the 
world.    Thus  God  illuminates  from  within,  for  all 
must  stream  forth  from  within  God's  being.    This 
inner  light  then  shines  forth  in  the  works  "  (III.,»)- 
It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  opposition  that 
the  view  of  Hollaz  is  to  be  understood.    The  con- 
ception of  Hollaz  was  also  that  of  the  Pietistic 
dogmaticians:   "  illumination  itself  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  light  by  means  of  the 
Word  of  God  pictures  and  makes  known  heavenly 
truth  to  the  hiunan  understanding  with  such  clear- 
ness, force,  and  conviction  that  man  thereby  recog- 
nizes it  as  truth,  believes  it  with  divine  assurance, 
and  thus  knows  what  God  has  graciously  given  hiiO'^ 
and  is  able  to  judge  spiritual  things  spiritually 
(Freylinghausen,  OruncUegung  der  Theologie,  p.  166, 
Halle,  1705).    The  same  is  true  also  of  the  ration- 
alistic dogmaticians  (e.g.,  Wegscheider,  InstitvtJJ^ 
theologicB,  HaUe,  1815,  §  158,  pp.  497-498).    In  the 
same  direction,  moreover,  tend  the  views  of  ^ 
more  modem  dogmaticians  so  far  as  they  emp^^X 
the  term  at  all  (e.g.,  Domer,  Glavbendehrt^  ii-  '^ 
p.  727,  Berlin,  1881,  and,  especially,  Frank,  5ys<^ 
der  ChrisUichen  Wahrheit,  ii.  333,  Leipsic,  IS^h 
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The  dogmaticlan's  attitude  to  the  term  will  vary 
according  to  his  conception  of  the  call  as  a  mere 
offering  of  salvation,  or  as  the  effectual  appropria- 
tion of  it.  If  the  Biblical  conception  of  vocation 
as  an  effectual  divine  influence  through  the  Word 
is  retained,  it  is  difficult  to  vindicate  a  special  place 
for  illumination.  But  this  conception  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  the  obvious  reason  that,  by  the  other 
theory,  the  call  could  not  at  all  be  reckoned  among 
the  proper  acts  of  grace  meant  for  the  individual, 
but  would  amoimt  to  a  mere  presupposition  for 
this  work  of  grace.  Thus  considered,  vocation 
denotes  the  effectual  influence  of  the  revelation  of 
salvation  upon  the  personal  life;  illumination  the 
transference  of  the  person  into  the  sphere  of  God. 
In  this  connection  there  is  just  as  little  need,  so 
far  as  Scriptural  usage  is  concerned,  of  restricting 
illumination  to  the  intellect  as  there  is  of  supple- 
menting the  conception  of  vocation  in  any  such 
way  as  that.  Illumination  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
synonym  of  vocation,  without  having  any  special 
locus  in  systematic  theology.  Both  terms  denote 
the  influences  of  God  in  the  Word,  the  effects 
of  which  are  seen  in  regeneration  and  conversion. 
These  influences  address  themselves  to  the  whole 
m<ui;  they  move  the  will  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
That  is  as  true  of  the  calling  as  of  the  illumination. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  practical  discussions  based 
upon  Luther's  Catechism  should  likewise  put  the 
two  terms  together;  not,  therefore,  as  if  the  call 
outwardly  offered  the  Word  and  the  illumination 
inwardly  appropriated  its  content,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  with  the  call  and  through  it  the  illumina- 
tion of  man  takes  place.  R.  Seeberg. 
Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text, 
oonsult  the  text-books  on  Dogmatics  in  the  department  of 
Soteriolocy,  and  J.  U.  Blimt,  Dictionary  of  Doctritud  and 
Hi9lorieal  Theologv,  p.  324.  London.  1870;  A.  A.  Benton, 
Churdi  CydopcBdia,  p.  374.  Philadelphia,  1884. 

ILLUMINATION,  THE.  See  Enlightenment, 
The. 

ILLUSTRATED  BIBLES.  See  Bibles,  Illus- 
trated. 

DCAGE  OF  GOD:  The  conception  that  man  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God  is  stated  as  a  fact  in 
Gen.  i.  26,  27,  v.  1  (cf.  Eph.  iv.  24;  Col.  iii.  10; 
I  John  iii.  2).  It  comes  from  God  and  is  reproduced 
in  the  race  (Gen.  v.  3),  a  principle  followed  in  the 
C;eDealogy  by  which  Jesus  is  made  Son  of  God 
through  Adam  (Luke  iii.  23-38).  It  is  so  unmis- 
takable that  Paul  appealed  even  to  ethnic  testimony 
in  favor  of  it  (Acts  xvii.  28).  Obviously  without 
this  conception  the  thought  of  adoption  as  children 
i¥ould  be  impossible.  It  is  the  race  made  in  the 
image  of  God  which  is  destined  for  such  adoption, 
and  likeness  to  God  is  the  blessing,  the  law,  and 
the  hope  of  adoption  (I  John  iii.  1,  2).  How  much 
this  thought  of  likeness  to  God  is  contained  in  that 
of  adoption  is  suggested  by  the  injunction  to  be 
lioly  and  perfect,  as  God  is  holy  and  perfect,  ''  that 
^  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
lieaven  "  (Matt.  v.  45, 48;  cf.  Eph.  v.  1,  "  be  ye  there- 
fore followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,"  R.V.  "  imi- 
tators of  God  ").  To  be  like  God  is  the  gift,  the 
task,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  (I  John  iii.  1-3) . 
In  the  Church  the  conception  was  from  the  begin- 


ning that  the  image  of  God  consisted  in  the  reason 
and  freedom  and  free  will  with  which  man  was  en- 
dowed, and  that  this  endowment  rested  on  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit  in  him.  Some  referred  the 
image  of  God  to  the  body  also,  in  connection  with 
the  Christian  hope  of  resurrection  from  the  dead 
and  with  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  But  these 
are  unessential  notions.  The  anima  ratianalia  was 
the  essential  one,  which  was  always  emphasized. 
The  differences  in  opinion  which  still  exist  arise 
from  the  mistake  which  makes  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  image  of  man  the  doctrine  of  the  original 
state. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  view  of  the  image 
of  God  in  man  has  been  that  it  was  a  good  wholly 
or  partially  lost.  Justin  seems  to  be  an  exception. 
That  man  is  endowed  with  reason  and  freedom,  is 
to  him  a  sign  of  likeness  to  God.  But  this  endow- 
ment he  regards  neither  as  lost  nor  impaired  by 
Adam's  sin.  Humanity  indeed  suffers  imder  the 
predominance  of  the  passions  over  reason.  But 
this  predominance  is  caused  only  indirectly  by  the 
sin  of  the  first  man  and  depends  not  on  a  degenera- 
tion of  human  nature  brought  about  by  him  and 
continued  in  the  race.  By  the  influence  of  sin 
existing  in  the  world  since  Adam's  fall,  every  one 
repeats  the  fall,  becomes  like  Adam  in  this  respect, 
and  falls  into  judgment  and  condemnation  instead 
of  receiving  immortality  in  a  God-like  existence. 
Only  the  revelation  of  the  whole  Logos  in  Christ 
and  the  remission  of  sin  connected  herewith  enable 
man  successfully  to  apply  to  the  realizing  of  his 
destiny  his  inherent  ability,  which  does  not  differ 
from  Adam's  endowment. 

A  difference  has  been  made  between  the  ex- 
pressions in  Gen.  i.  "  in  the  image  "  and  "  in  the 
likeness,"  referring  the  former  to  the  intellectual 
powers  of  reason  and  freedom,  and  the  latter  to 
moral  righteousness,  which  was  lost  through  the 
fall.  This  distinction  was  preserved  by  the  scho- 
lastics, with  whom  the  question  became  one  of 
jtiaiitia  originalis.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  distinction  was  maintained,  but  the  ju8titia 
originalis f  "  man's  original  righteousness,"  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  a  superadded  gift.  The  Prot- 
estant Church,  ignoring  this  distinction,  located  the 
image  of  God  in  the  religious  and  moral  nature, 
and  defined  it  as  the  original  righteousness  in  whicli 
man  was  created.  Socinianism  and  Arminianisin 
defined  it  as  man's  dominion  over  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Modem  dogmatics  distinguishes  distinctly 
between  the  divine  image  in  man  and  the  original 
state,  and  Christianity  favors  such  a  distinction 
in  harmony  with  Scripture  and  without  contradic- 
tion to  Col.  iii.  10  and  Eph.  iv.  24.  A  difference 
of  opinion,  however,  exists  as  to  how  far  the  present 
condition  differs  from  that  at  the  beginning,  or  how 
far  the  original  state  is  still  the  present.  The 
difference  between  Schleiermacher,  Biedermann, 
Pfleiderer,  Lipsius,  Ritschl,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  Nitzsch,  Domer,  K&hler,  Hofmann,  Eahnis, 
Frank,  on  the  other,  is  practically  over  the  use  of 
a  historical  anthropology.  Some  (Schleiennachef , 
Biedermann)  refuse  this,  and  require  a  dogmatic 
treatment  (Ritschl,  Wendt);  others  regard  man's 
original  condition  as  a  state  of  innocence  of  which 
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it  can  no  more  be  said  than  that  no  law  of  sin  ruled 
(Kaftan),  whereas  Nitzsch,  Domer,  and  Frank 
acknowledge  *'  an  essential  relationship  to  the  good 
and  the  rational,  and  consequently  to  God  .  .  . 
a  natural  tendency  to  the  good,  a  natural  love 
for  God." 

The  preservation  of  man  for  redemption  by  the 
might  of  the  divine  will  of  love  makes  it  conceivable 
that  sinful  man  is  still  in  the  image  of  God,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  can  accomplish  his  task 
and  destiny  only  through  the  power  of  redemption. 
This  afifords  him  not  only  freedom  of  choice,  but 
also  the  power  to  achieve  liberty  (cf.  John  i.  12). 
The  teaching  of  II  Cor.  iv.  4;  Col.  i.  15  (cf.  Heb.  i.  3) 
that  Christ  is  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  " 
means  that  there  is  in  him  what  there  is  in  none  else, 
the  evident  realization  of  God  (cf.  John  xvi.  9). 

(H.  CREMERt.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  earlier  literature  ia  cited  in  Hauck- 
Herzog.  RE,  v.  113;  £.  W.  Grinfield.  The  Image  and 
Likeneae  of  Ood  in  Man,  London,  1837;  G.  Bull,  State  of 
Man  before  the  Fall,  in  Worke,  vol.  ii..  Oxford,  1846;  C.  H. 
Zeller.  Kurze  Seelenlehre,  Galw,  1850;  F.  C.  W.  K.  BeU. 
Ueber  die  OottbUdlichkeU  dee  Menachen,  Friedberg,  1856; 
F.  DelitBsch,  Syetem  der  hibliachen  Peychologie,  Leipsic, 
1861,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1867;  P.  F.  Keerl,  Der 
Menech  daa  Ebenbild  Ootiee,  Basel,  1861;  C.  G.  von  Rud- 
loff.  Die  Lehre  vom  Menechen  auf  dem  Orunde  der  .  .  . 
Offenbarung,  Gotha,  1863;  C.  Wittichen,  Die  Idee  dee 
Menechen,  G5ttingen,  1868;  O.  Znckler,  Die  Lehre  vom 
Uretand  dee  Menechen,  GOtcrsloh,  1879;  H.  H.  Wendt, 
Die  chrieiliche  Lehre  von  der  menechlichen  VoWcommenheit, 
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IMAGES  AND  IMAGE-WORSHIP. 

I.  Among  the  Hebrews. 

Legislation  and  Prophecy  (Si). 
Image- worship  in  History  (§2). 
Terms  and  Their  Meaning  (§3). 
Effects  upon  Hebrew  Art  (§4). 
II.   In  the  Church. 

Variant  Opinions  up  to  400  (§1). 
Eastern  Abuses  Lead  to  Iconoclasm  (5  2). 
Iconoclasm  imder  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Later  ($3). 
Growth  of  Cult  after  860  (5  4). 
Modem  Ecclesiastical  Usage  (§  5). 

I.  Among  the  Hebrews:  Tacitus  (Hist,  v.  4-5) 
points  out  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic  religion 
opposition  to  a  portrayal  of  the  deity. 
I.  Legisla-  This  is  in  accord  with  the  Old  Testa- 
tion and    ment.    All  strata  of  the  law  bear  wit- 
Prophecy,    ness  to  this  opposition.    The  first  two 
commandments  of  the  decalogue  ex- 
pressly put  the  prohibition  of  image-worship  beside 
the   prohibition   to  worship   any  other  god   than 
Yahweh  (Ex.  xx.  1  sqq.;  Deut.  v.  7-8;  Lev.  xix.  4). 
The  narrators  of  the  patriarchal  stories  knew  no 
worship  of  the  god  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  form 
of  an  image,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  images  of 
God  at  the  central  sanctuaries  in  Shiloh  and  Jeru- 
salem.     The    certainty    that    Yahweh    was    ever 
present  with  his  people  found  its  expression  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  (q.v.),  but  that  contained  no 
image  of  God.     Scripture-prophecy  manifested  an 


imcompromising  hostility  to  image-worship,  with- 
out indicating  that  it  was  prevalent,  and  attempted 
to  establish  and  confirm  popular  opposition  to  ths 
same.  An  image  is  a  work  of  man  (Amos  v.  26; 
Hos.  xiii.  2;  Isa.  ii.  8),  an  imitation  of  creatures 
(Deut.  iv.  16  sqq.)  out  of  dead  and  created  matter 
(Hos.  iv.  12;  Isa.  xliv.  9-10;  Ps.  cxv.);  therefore 
its  worship  is  folly,  since  God,  who  alone  is  to  be 
worshiped,  is  a  living  creator,  a  spirit  who  can  not 
be  pictured. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 

primitive  history  of  this  people  to  prove  that  this 

peculiarity  of  imageless  worship  was 

a.  Image-   an   inborn  inheritance  or  the  result  of 

Worship    a  natural  development  of  the  people, 
in  History.  The  ancestors  of  the  people   beyond 
the  Euphrates  had  idol-worship  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2,  14);  Jacob's  wives  carried  religious  images 
with  them  from  their  Syrian  home  (Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
34,  XXXV.  2  sqq.).    The  recollection  of  the  struggle 
between  the  imageless  worship  of  Yahweh  as  the 
God  of  revelation  and  the  representation  of  Yahweh 
as  the  national  God  go  back  as  far  as  the  wandering 
through  the  wilderness.     For  the  golden  calf  of 
Ex.  xxxii.  is  not  an  image  suggested  by  the  Egyptian 
religion,  since  the  Egyptian  Apis  was  not  an  image, 
but  a  living  animal  (see  Calf,  The  Golden).    On 
the  contrary,  Aaron  proclaimed  a  feast  of  Yahweh, 
and  the  rejoicing  of  the  people  proves  that  with  the 
image  it  received  nothing  new  and  strange,  but 
something  that  it  expectwi  (Ex.  xxxii.  4-5,  18); 
in  that  way  the  shepherd  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  its  god.    And  from  the  tenadty 
of  habit  it  is  intelligible  that  after  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  destroy  the  attraction 
of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  Jeroboam 
set  up  calves  representing  Yahweh  at  the  sacred 
places  in  the  northern  kingdom  (I  Kings  xii.  27 
sqq.).    The  "  calves  "  of  Bethel,  Dan,  Gilgal  out- 
lasted  not  only  the  Phenician  cults  favored  by  later 
kings  in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  even  the  power- 
ful assault  of  prophecy  (Amos  v.  4  sqq.,  vm.  14;  | 
Hos.  vi.  10,  viii.  4  sqq.,  ix.  15;   II  Kings  x.  25  sqq.:  | 
Judges  xviii.  34).     Even  after  the  carrying  away 
of  the  ten  tribes  the  cult  of  Bethel  sur\ived  (II 
Kings  xvii.  27),  and  it  was  left  for  Josiah  to  abolish 
the  last  traces  (II  Kings  xxiii.  15). 

The  more  general  term  for  image  is  pesd  (E^ 

XX.  4),  which  includes  images  of  stone  and  wood. 

whereas  the  term  for  metallic  images  is 

3.  Terms  masaekha,  i.e.,  a  cast,  then  the  molten 
and  Their  image  itself  (Hos.  xiii.  2;  Deut.  ix.  12) 
Meaning.  It  must,  however,  not  be  understood 
of  the  massive  molten  image,  but  of 
the  molten  golden  or  silver  coating  with  whicb  a 
wooden  core  is  covered  (Ex.  xxxii.  20;  Hos.  \Tii-  ^• 
Isa.  XXX.  22).  There  are  several  other  terms  (as 
'azabbimy  nesekh,  nasikh,  semel,  elilim)  and  opP^^ 
brious  names  (ahikkuzim,  giUuLiniy  to*ebhoth),  ^ 
well  as  general  terms  like  zelem,  "  image,"  to^' 
"  figure,"  maakith,  "  form,"  all  of  which  proves  h^^ 
important  a  part  idol-worship  played  at  thoss  in 
the  life  of  Israel.  These  names,  however,  mark  do 
difference  between  images  of  Yahweh  and  i<i°^ 
The  mantic  use  of  ephod  and  teraphim  (see  Ephod; 
Teraphim;  cf.  Judges  xvii.,  xviii.;  Hos.  iii.  4;  Zecb 
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X.  2;  I  Sam.  xv.  23)  appears  to  be  Hebraic  and  not 
imported  with  a  foreign  religion ;  and  for  the  image 
of  the  brazen  serpent  (see  Sbrpbnt,  Brazen),  which 
was  abolished  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (II  Kings 
zviii.  4;  cf.  Nimi.  xxi.  4  sqqOi  an  Israelitic  origin 
is  positively  attested.  With  this  epoch  the  pro- 
phetic opposition  to  Yahweh  images  became  deter- 
mined, and  the  whole  energy  of  the  prophetic 
attack  was  concentrated  upon  Idolatry  (q.v.). 

In  freeing  the  deity  from  the  fetters  with  which 
sensual  limitations  chain  man's  inclination  to  wor- 
ship images  made  by  himself,  art  was 
4.  Effects  not  rejected  by  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Upon  Testament.  There  may  be  discovered 
Hebrew  working  in  it  a  mental  impulse  of 
Art  divine  origin  (Ex.  xxxi.  1  sqq.;  cf.  II 
Ejngs  xvi.  11  with  Isa.  viii.  2).  But 
the  exclusion  of  plastic  art  from  the  highest  spheres 
which  employed  it  in  heathenism  denied  to  it  that 
powerful  development  among  the  people  of  God 
which  it  obtained  elsewhere  by  illustrating  divine 
ideal  forms  (see  Abt,  Hebrew).  With  emphasis  the 
narrator  in  I  Kings  vii.  13  sqq.  points  out  that  the 
artistic  outfit  of  the  buildings  of  Solomon  was 
mainly  due  to  Phenician  art.  So  far  as  it  did  not 
serve  idolatrous  purposes,  the  art  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment did  not  go  essentially  beyond  the  purposes  of 
ornamentation  and  decoration.  Imitations  of 
flowers,  garlands,  fruits,  trees,  whether  of  beaten 
work  (Nmn.  viii.  4),  or  carving  (I  Kings  vi.  18),  or 
graven  work  (I  Kings  vii.  36),  or  in  wool,  formed 
the  adornment  of  buildings  for  sacred  and  secular 
uses  (Ex.  XXV.  31  sqq.,  xxviii.  33  sqq.;  I  Kings 
vi.  18,  29,  32,  36,  vii.  18  sqq.;  Ezek.  xli.  186  sqq.; 
Ps.  cxliv.  12).  Even  the  animal  world,  in  dis- 
tinguished types,  was  laid  imder  contribution. 
Lions  appeared  as  throne-keepers  of  the  earthly 
king  (I  Kings  x.  19  sqq.);  lions  and  oxen  were 
beneath  the  bases  of  the  lavers  of  the  temple;  the 
latter  carried  also  the  brazen  sea  (I  Kings  vii.  29, 
36,  26).  That  in  later  times  profane  art  applied 
itself  to  mural  painting  and  advanced  so  far  that  it 
portrayed  men  can  be  seen  from  Ezek.  xxiii.  14. 
In  a  very  peculiar  manner  there  entered  into  the 
older  art  an  object  which  was  not  intended  as  an 
imitation  of  nature,  but  represented  a  religious 
conception,  viz.,  the  images  of  the  bearers  and 
keepers  of  the  divine  majesty,  the  cherubim  (see 
Anoels),  which  found  frequent  employment  as 
images  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  as  ornaments  on  the 
folding-doors,  bases,  and  curtains  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  the  post-exilic  period  there  is  discernible  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  oppose  the  employment  of  art. 
The  stricter  exposition  of  legal  enactments  nar- 
rowed the  original  life  of  the  nation,  as  when, 
because  of  the  abuse  of  the  name  of  Yahweh,  it 
prohibited  employment  of  that  name,  as,  in  con- 
nection with  the  prohibition  to  worship  images, 
it  rejected  the  portraiture  of  living  creatures,  and 
by  the  influence  of  classical  art  after  the  time  of 
the  Seleuddffi  (Josephus,  Ant,  XII.,  iv.  9,  XV.,  ii.  6, 
XIX.,  ix.  1;  Ltfe,  12)  this  prohibition  was  rather 
intensified  than  diminished.  In  Herodian  times  it 
was  regarded  as  a  law,  and  was  supported  by  the 
authority  of  prominent  scribes,  that  images  of  living 
creatures  might  not  be  erected  in  the  Holy  Land 


(Josephus,  War,  I.  xxxiii.  2;  Ant.  XVII.,  vi.  2). 
With  a  deathrdefying  courage  the  observers  of  the 
law  knew  how  to  elicit  a  promise  from  a  Pilate, 
a  Vitellius,  or  a  Petronius,  not  to  bring  the  standards 
adorned  with  the  emperor's  image  into  the  holy 
city,  or  to  carry  them  through  Jewish  territory 
(Ant,  XVIII.,  iu.  1,  V.  3;  War,  II.,  ix.  2-3,  x.  4). 
In  describing  the  ancient  sanctuaries,  Josephus,  who 
refers  to  this  rigor,  attempted  to  post-date  it,  but 
not  without  disingenuousness  (Ant,  III.,  vi.  2,  VIII., 
vii.  6).  Classic  heathenism  avenged  itself  on  the 
nobility  of  the  early  Mosaic  opposition  to  its  gods 
by  the  malicious  invention  that  Pompey,  when  he 
entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  temple,  found  an 
ass  imder  the  golden  vine,  the  only  and  the  main 
idol  of  the  Jewish  worship  of  God  (Florus,  i.  40; 
Petronius,  Fragmenium  36).  P.  Kleinert. 

n.  In  the  Church:  Although  the  primitive  Chiurch 
was  not  averse  to  art,  yet  it  had  no  images  of 
Christ,   and  Irensus  reproached   the 
I.  Variant  Carpocratians  (Honr.  I.,   xxv.  6)   for 
Opinions    possessing  such  figures.    In  the  Acts  of 
100-400.    John,  the  apostle  sharply  reproved  an 
artist   who  had   made  a  portrait   of 
himself  (Zahn,  Acta  Joannis,  223  sqq.).    The  pro- 
hibition of  images  by  the  thirty-sixth  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Elvira  (Hefele,  ConciliengesMchte,  i,  170) 
aimed  to  forestall  any  hindrance  to  the  spiritual 
worship  of  God,   thus  showing  that  this  danger 
already  existed.    Eusebius  also  opposed  images  of 
the  apostles  and  of  Christ  (Hist,  eccl,  vii.  18),  and 
exhorted  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Licinius,  to  seek 
the  image  of  Christ  in  the  Scripture.    It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Epiphanius  once  tore  in  pieces 
a  curtain  on  which  an  image  of  Christ  or  of  a  saint 
was  painted   (ed.  Dindorf,  IV.,  ii.  86),  although 
Ambrose  and  Jerome  state  that  there  were  portraits 
of  the  apostles,  while  Augustine  mentions  pictures 
of  the  Savior  and  the  worship  of  images.    Gregory 
the  Great  had  but  faint  disapproval  for  a  bishop 
who  destroyed  images  in  his  church  because  of  the 
adoration  shown  them  (Ejnst,  xi.  13). 

The  use  and  adoration  of  images  were  especially 
popular  in  the  East,  this  tendency  being  increased 
both  by  the  assimilation  of  pagan  con- 
3.  Eastern    cepts,  customs,  and  forms  of  worship, 
Abuses      and  by  the  Alexandrian  Christology 
Lead  to      with  its  emphasis  on  the  permeation 
Iconodasm.  of  the  earthly  nature  by  the  divine. 
The  pseudo-Areopagite  writings  which 
made   the   symbols   the  actual   representation   of 
things  invisible  thus  laid  the  theological  foundation 
for  a  religious  veneration  of  images,  and  conse- 
quently for  their  adoration.     The  word  of  Basil 
(De  apirUu  sando,  xlv.),  **  the  honor  paid  to  the 
image  passes  on  to  the  prototype,"  became  the 
classical  phrase  in  justification  of  this  adoration. 
The  extravagance  of  this  worship  was  emphasized 
by  the  iconoclasts  (cf.  the  letter  of  Michael  the 
Stanunerer,  Mansi,  xiv.  417  sqq.),  who  state,  among 
other  things,  that  images  were  asked  to  act  as 
sponsors,  that  coloring-matter  scraped  from  them 
was  mixed  with  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament, 
and   that   the  Eucharist  was  received   from   the 
hands  of  images.    The  opposition  to  image-worship 
became   acute   in   the   iconoclastic   controversies. 
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which  were  caused  by  factors  not  yet  clearly  known, 
but  it  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  produced  by  the  development  of 
Mohammedanism  increased  the  opposition  to  images. 
In  a  church  which  believed  that  the  mystery  of  the 
redemption  was  present  in  the  image,  every  move- 
ment for  reform  naturally  assailed  iconolatry. 

This  is  plain  both  from  the  religious  opposition 
of  the  Paulicians  and  from  the  poUtical  antagonism 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  so  that  a  mutual 
3«  Icono-  influence  is  not  improbable.  Leo's 
clasm  prohibition  forms  a  part  of  his  reform- 
under  Leo  atory  efforts  to  give  new  vitality  to 
the  his  empire,  which  he  felt  authorized  to 
Isaurian  undertake  in  his  double  capacity  of 
and  Later,  king  and  priest.  In  726  he  seems  to 
have  begun  at  once  with  the  removal 
of  images  (Hefele,  ConciliengeschichUf  iii.  378), 
while  the  council  of  state  and  the  new  patriarch 
were  in  harmony  with  the  second  edict,  which  was 
issued  in  730.  Leo  was  opposed,  however,  by  John  of 
Damascus  in  three  orations  and  by  the  popes  Greg- 
ory II.,  who  harshly  reproved  him,  and  Gregory  III., 
who  condemned  the  enemies  of  the  images,  even  at 
the  cost  of  forfeiting  valuable  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces. Still  more  reckless  in  his  measures  against 
the  image-worshipers  was  Leo's  son,  Constantine  V. 
The  Council  of  Constantinople  (754),  which  was 
intended  to  be  ecumenical,  denounced  image-wor- 
ship as  heresy  and  idolatry.  The  monks  still  re- 
sisted, but  had  to  feel  the  severity  of  the  imperial 
wrath.  Ecclesiastical  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
relics  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  766  Constantine 
undertook  to  impose  an  oath  against  the  worship 
of  images  on  all  his  subjects,  and  even  had  the 
matter  brought  before  a  synod  at  Gentilly,  near 
Paris.  But  the  Lateran  synod  of  769  anathematized 
the  synod  of  754,  and  after  the  death  of  Leo  IV., 
the  regency  of  his  widow,  Irene,  caused  an  entire 
change.  Tarasius,  an  advocate  of  images,  was 
made  patriarch  in  784,  and  after  the  abortive 
attempt  to  hold  an  ecumenical  council  at  Constan- 
tinople two  years  later,  the  synod  at  Nicsea  was 
held  in  787,  and  ascribed  to  the  images  a  "  respectful 
reverence,"  but  reserved  "  true  worship  "  for  God 
alone.  The  Caroline  Books  (q.v.),  however,  ex- 
plicitly denied  all  religious  value  of  the  images,  and 
the  same  decision  was  reached  by  the  synod  con- 
voked by  Charlemagne  at  Frankfort  in  794  (see 
Frankfort,  Synod  of,  794).  In  the  East,  Leo 
v.,  the  Armenian,  emphatically  reaffirmed  the  pro- 
hibition of  images,  and  Theodore  the  Studite, 
the  advocate  of  images  and  ecclesiastical  liberty, 
was  again  exiled.  Michael  the  Stammerer  opposed 
the  public  worship  of  images,  at  least  after  823, 
and  a  synod  held  at  Paris  in  825  again  expressed  a 
view  in  harmony  with  the  Caroline  Books.  During 
the  reign  of  Theophilus  the  persecution  of  images 
and  of  monasticism  reappeared  as  in  the  days  of 
Constantine  V.,  but  the  early  death  of  the  emperor 
changed  the  condition. 

During  the  reign  of  his  widow,  Theodora,  the 
worship  was  restored,  probably  Mar.  11,  843  (of. 
de  Boer,  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  iv.  445  sqq.). 
The  basal  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  iconolatry 
were  developed  especially  by  John  of  Damascus,  the 


patriarch  Nicephorus,   and  Theodore  the  Studite. 

They  draw  their  arguments  both  from  the  Bible  and 

tradition,  and  from  the  nature  and  the 

4.  Growth  attested  miracles  of  the  images.    Over 
of  Cult      against  the  prohibition  of  images  in  the 

after  850.  Old  Testament  attention  was  called 
to  the  difference  between  "  reverence 
of  worship  "  and  "  reverence  of  respect,"  and 
the  progress  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  as  weU  as  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  God  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian,  was  pointed  out.  Since  and  because 
the  divine  Logos  has  become  manifest  in  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  he  may  also  be  represented  pictori- 
ally.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  image  is  not  re- 
stricted to  him  who  can  not  read,  but  it  is  the  real 
bearer  of  the  prototype,  differing  from  it  only  as  to 
substance.  Every  virtue  of  the  prototype  belongs 
relatively  to  the  copy,  so  that  which  happens  to 
the  one  has  reference  to  the  other  (MPG,  xcix. 
425  D,  1184  A).  A  rejection  of  images  is  a  denial 
of  the  incarnation  of  God  (1188  D),  and  Theodore 
even  declares  that  "  Christ  is  not  Christ  unless  he 
be  graven  "  (1225  D).  By  the  image  the  eyes  of 
the  spirit  are  to  be  raised  to  the  spiritual  essence 
of  God.  This  latter  distinction  between  prototype 
and  copy  was,  however,  lost  in  lower  types  of 
Christianity.  It  was  thought  that  idolatry  might 
be  avoided  in  merely  making  a  copy  and  confining 
it  mainly  to  painting. 

The  ordinary  Russian  is  in  the  habit  of  desig- 
nating the  icon  as  his  God,  and  those  "  not  made 
with  hands  "  enjoy  great  veneration. 

5.  Modem  To  the  image  of  the  "  mother  of  God 
Ecdesias-   at  Kasan  "  is  ascribed  Russia's  deliv- 

tical  Usage,  erance  in   1812;    the    same   trust  in 
icons  showed  itself  in  the    Japanese- 
Russian  war  of  1905;  while  the  Iberian    icon  of 
the  Virgin  is  the  most  celebrated  healer  of  Mofloow, 
and   Russia  is    richer  in   wonder-working  ims^ 
than  Italy  and  Spain.    In  general  iconolatry  hu 
never  been   so  prominent  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East,  yet  even  Thomas  Aquinas  has  declared  that 
an  image  of  Christ  claims    the    same  veneration 
as  Christ  himself  (Summa  III.,  qu.   25,  art.  3-1). 
The  Council  of  Trent   in  its    twenty-fifth  session 
expressed  itself  with  caution  and  justified  the  wo^ 
ship  of  the  image  from  its  relation  to   the  proto- 
type.   In  religious  practise,  however,  the  line  here 
drawn  is  not  observed.  N.  Bonwetsch. 

Bibliography:  T.  For  sources:  J.  Selden,  Dt  diii  Si/ri*' 
with  A.  Beyer's  additions,  Amsterdam,  1672,  Eng.  trans'- 
The  Fabulous  Ooda  denounced  in  the  Bible,  Philadelph"' 
1880;  Schrader,  KAT.  For  discussions:  M.  de  Vogu^. 
Melanges  d'archiologieorientaU,  Paris,  1868;  W.  Baudisan. 
Jahve  et  Moloch,  Leipaic,  1874;  idem,  Studien  zur  tem^ 
tiachen  ReligionsgeachichU,  Leipsic,  1878;  E.  Nestle.^ 
israelittBchen  Eigennamen  in  ihrer  reliffionageidiichdtdi*^ 
Bedeutung,  Leipsic,  1876;  P.  Schol«,  GdUendienMt  «^ 
Zauberweaen  bei  den  alien  Hebr&em  und  den  bena^^' 
ten  Vdlkem,  Regensburg,  1877;  F.  Baethgen,  Beitrif*  ^ 
aemiiiachen  Religionageachichte.  Der  Goti  Itrael*  i»«^  "*' 
Gutter  der  Heiden,  Berlin.  1889;  Nowack,  ArekdoloS^^ 
vol.  ii.;  Smith.  Rel.  of  Sem.;  F.  Weber,  Judiaehe  TheoloiPf, 
index  "  G6t«endienst. "  Leipsic,  1897;  A.  von  Gall.  Altitrof*' 
iiiache  KuUuaamtten,  Giessen,  1898;  R.  Smend,  AlO^ 
mentliche  ReligionageaehichU,  Freiburg,  1899;  DB,  il  ^ 
449;  EB,  u.  2152  sqq.;  JE,  xii.  568-569.  For  8tudie»^ 
ethnic  idolatry,  E.  B.  Tylor,  Early  Hiatory  of  A^«'|*j*J' 
chap,  vi.,  London,  1878;  idem,  Primitive  Culture,  Loo*^. 
1903  (authoritative);    J.  G.  Fraaer,  Golden  BouoK  Svoli., 
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London,  1900;   especially  Frazer's  edition  of  PausaniuB's 
Oreeee,  London,  1808  (a  monumental  work). 

IL  The  aouroes  of  the  history  of  the  ioonodastio  move- 
ments are  given  in  M.  H.  Goldast,  Imperialia  decreta  de 
euUu  imaffinum,  Frankfort,  1608;  Manai,  Concilia,  vols. 
xii.-xiv.;  MPO,  xoviii.-c.;  in  the  writings  of  John  of 
Damascus  (St,  John  Danuueent  on  Holy  Images,  Eng. 
transL  by  Mary  H.  Allies,  London,  1898),  Nioephorus, 
Theodore  the  Studite,  and  the  Byxantine  ohronog- 
raphers,  especially  Theophanes,  whose  works  are  to  be 
found  in  CSHB.  Consult:  L.  Maimbourg,  Hi»i.  de  VMre- 
•%€  deo  ieonoclasU;  2  vols.,  Paris,  1679-83;  F.  Span- 
heim,  Hiotoria  imaoinum  retlituto,  Antwerp,  1686  (com- 
bats Maimbourg);  G.  W.  F.  Walch,  HUtorie  der  Kettereien, 
vols.  X.,  xi.,  11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1762-85;  J.  E.  Tyler, 
Itnage  Worahip  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  London,  1847;  J. 
M.  Neale,  Hiet  of  the  Holy  Eaetem  Chwch,  5  vols.,  ib.. 
1850-73;  J.  Hergenrdther,  PhoHue,  I  226  sqq..  Regens- 
bmg,  1867;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Hereeiea, 
Beeleaiaatical  Partiee,  pp.  215-221,  Philadelphia,  1874; 
K.  Schenck,  Kaieer  Leon  HI.  Bin  BeHrag  zur  OestAiehte 
dee  BUderetreita,  Halle,  1880;  F.  W.  J.  H.  Gass.  Symbolik 
der  grieehiedien  Kirche,  I  315  sqq.,  Berlin.  1881;  K. 
Sefawarzlose,  Der  Bilderetreit  ein  Kampf  der  ffrieehieehen 
Kirche  um  ihre  Bigenarl  und  ihre  Freiheit,  Gotha,  1890; 
F.  W.  F.  Kattenbusch,  Lehrbuch  der  .  .  .  Konfeaeionaur- 
kunde,  i  456  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1892;  G.  Thomas.  Theodor 
von  Studion  und  aein  Zeitalier,  Leipsic,  1892;  R.  Seeberg. 
Doamenoeeehiehte,  i.  247  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1895;  DobschQtz, 
Chrietuthilder,  in  TU,  xviii.  1,  2.  1899;  A.  H.  Hore,  Eight- 
een Centuriea  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  pp.  16.  41,  42. 
265,  335-338  et  passim.  New  York,  1899;  J.  Bryce,  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp.  38-39,  46,  65.  154.  341.  New 
York,  1904;  Hefele,  ConcUiengeachichte,  iii.  366  sqq., 
Eng.  transl..  v.  260  sqq.;  Neander.  Chriatian  Church, 
I  71,  291-293.  iL  322-331.  iii.  197-243,  632-653;  SchaflF, 
Chrielian  Church,  iv.  447-474;  Hamack,  Dogma,  ill  159- 
160,  iv.  passim,  v.  304-309;  DCB,  ill  198-205;  and  in 
general,  the  works  on  church  history. 

IMAM:  A  term  used  among  Mohammedans  in 
four  distinct  senses.  (1)  It  is  used  in  the  Koran  to 
mean  a  leader,  model  of  character,  pattern,  e.g. 
Sura  ii.  118,  xvii.  73,  xxv.  74,  xv.  79.  (2)  It  is 
the  Shiah  term  for  Caliph,  applied  solely  to  the 
twelve  (or  six)  successors  of  Mohammed,  of  whom 
the  last  is  yet  to  appear.  (3)  It  designates  the 
founder  of  a  system  of  doctrine  or  practise  based 
upon  the  Koran.  (4)  Its  most  common  employ- 
ment is  to  the  officiant  who  leads  the  devotions  in 
any  place  of  public  worship. 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

Preparation  for  the  Dogma  (S  1). 

The  Dogma  (S  2). 

Scriptural  and  Patristic  Support  Lacking  (S  3). 

Scholastic  Opinions  (|  4). 

The  Feast  (S  5). 

The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Viigin  Mary  is  a  modem  dogma  of  the  Roman 
Catholic   Church   which  declares   the 
x.Prepara-  mother  of  Jesus  absolutely  free  from 
tion  for     all  implication  in  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
the  Dogma,  its    consequences.      Like    most   doc- 
trines,  it  was  the   result  of  a  long 
development,  and  embodies  in  its  history  the  story 
of  a  struggle    between    the  Thomist  and  Scotist 
parties  in  the  Church  which  was  not  ended  till  1854 
(see  §  6  below).    At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  Fran- 
ciscans demanded  the  explicit  exception  of  Mary 
in  the  dogmatic  decree  on  the  universality  of  original 
sin,  and  foimd  valuable  support  from  the  learned 
Jesuits  Lainez  and  Salmeron.     The  Dominicans 
entered  a  lively  protest,  and  when  the  perplexed 
legates  asked  for  instructions  from   Rome,   they 
were  ordered  to  try  to  satisfy  both  factions.     In 


this  spirit  was  drawn  up  the  decree  on  original  sin 
published  Jime  17,  1546.  For  a  time  the  more 
sober-minded,  even  among  the  Jesuits,  held  to  the 
decree.  Bellarmine  declared  the  object  of  the 
festival  to  be  simply  the  conception,  not  the  immac- 
ulate conception,  of  Mary.  Petavius,  while  per- 
sonally believing  in  the  immaculate  conception, 
denied  that  it  was  of  faith.  Even  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Spanish 
Franciscans,  aided  by  the  Jesuits,  stirred  up  fresh 
excitement  over  the  question,  and  Philip  III.  and 
Henry  IV.  sent  embassies  to  Rome,  the  apostolic 
see  preserved  its  diplomatic  attitude.  In  1617 
Paul  V.  forbade  both  parties  to  engage  in  public 
disputes  on  this  question,  and  Gregory  XV.  ex- 
tended this  prohibition  even  to  private  discussion, 
answering  to  the  king  of  Spain  that  the  eternal 
wisdom  had  not  yet  revealed  the  heart  of  the 
mystery  to  men.  But  the  tendency  in  Rome 
favored  the  Scotist  view  more  and  more.  Alex- 
ander VII.  called  the  view  very  ancient  and  pious, 
while  still  declining  to  pronounce  the  opposite 
view  heretical.  Clement  IX.  gave  an  octave  to 
the  feast  of  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
Clement  XI.  raised  the  festival  in  1708  to  the 
rank  of  a  holy  day  of  obligation  for  the  whole 
Church.  Under  Gregory  XVI.  a  strong  inclination 
toward  dogmatic  definition  showed  itself.  Several 
French  bishops  and  one  German  received  permis- 
sion in  1844  to  insert  the  term  "  inunaculate  **  in 
the  mass  of  the  festival.  Pius  IX.  had  a  special, 
almost  romantic,  devotion  to  the  Viigin,  to  whose 
protection  he  attributed  his  preservation  on  the 
occasion  of  his  flight  from  the  Vatican  in  1848. 
While  still  an  exile,  he  asked  the  bishops,  in  his 
encyclical  of  Feb.  2,  1849,  to  say  how  far  a  dog- 
matic definition  would  agree  with  their  wishes  and 
those  of  their  people.  A  number  of  voices  were 
raised  in  warning,  and  only  three-fourths  of  the 
bishops  agreed  with  the  pope's  desire;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted.  Perrone  had  already  published  (1847) 
an  extended  treatise  to  prove  that  the  question 
was  ripe  for  decision.  In  1850  Pius  named  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  question,  in  which 
Perrone  and  his  fellow  Jesuit,  Passaglia,  were  the 
most  influential  members.  It  reached  no  result 
until  1853,  when  it  reported  that  no  evidence  from 
Scripture  was  needed  for  a  dogmatic  declaration, 
but  that  tradition  alone  sufficed,  and  that  even  this 
need  not  be  shown  in  an  imbroken  line  up  to  the 
time  of  the  apostles. 

Since  these  views  were  in  harmony  with   the 
inclination  of  the  pope,  he  called  together  in  the 

autumn  of  1854  a  nxmiber  of  prelates 
a.  The  (54  cardinals  and  about  140  bishops). 
Dogma,     who,  in  a  preliminary  meeting,  greeted 

the  papal  decision  with  loud  applause. 
On  Dec.  8  the  pope  solemnly  took  his  seat  in  St. 
Peter's;  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College  came  before 
him,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church  begged 
him  to  pronoimoe  a  final  decision  on  the  question 
which  had  so  long  been  discussed.  The  actual 
terms  of  the  decree,  made  public  by  the  bull  /n- 
effabUis  Deua  on  Dec.  10,  are  as  follows:  "  In  honor 
of  the  holy  and  imdivided  Trinity,  for  the  glory  of 
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the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  Christian  religion,  by  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  blessed 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  our  own  office,  we 
declare,  pronounce,  and  define  the  doctrine  which 
holds  that  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was,  in 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception,  by  the  singular 
grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God,  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Savior  of  the 
human  race,  preserved  free  from  every  stain  of 
original  sin,  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  there- 
fore is  to  be  firmly  and  constantly  believed  by  all 
the  faithful." 

The  dogma  was  not  sanctioned  by  an  ecumenical 
coimcil;  but  since  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870 
declared  the  pope  infallible,  independent  of  a  coun- 
cil, the  decree  of  1854  must  be  received  as  an  in- 
fallible utterance,  and  cannot  be  changed.  Pius  IX. 
had  previously,  by  an  encyclical  of  Feb.  2,  1849, 
invited  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  on  the  subject, 
and  received  more  than  600  affirmative  answers; 
only  four  dissented  from  the  pope's  view;  and  fifty- 
two,  while  agreeing  with  him  in  the  dogma  itself, 
deemed  it  inopportune  to  define  and  proclaim  it. 
The  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  is  the 
culmination  of  the  steadily  increasing  veneration  of 
Mary,  which  appears  also  in  the  multiplication  of 
her  festivals  (see  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus). 
It  and  the  Vatican  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  are 
the  characteristic  features  of  modem  Romanism, 
as  distinct  from  the  Romanism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  have  widened  the  doctrinal  breach 
between  it  and  the  Greek  and  Protestant  Churches. 
No  passage  in  favor  of  the  dogma  can  be  found 
in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament;  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  protevangelium  (Gen.  iii.  15) 
3.  Scrip-  which  makes  it  refer  to  Mary  and 
tural  and  Christ  is  ruled  out  by  the  Hebrew  text. 
Patristic  The  Bible  declares  all  men  to  be  sin- 
Support  ners,  and  in  need  of  redemption,  and 
Lacking,  exempts  Christ  alone  from  this  uni- 
versal rule.  Mary  herself  calls  God 
her  Savior  (Luke  i.  47),  thereby  including  herself 
in  the  number  of  the  saved,  and  implying  a  sense 
of  personal  sin  and  guilt.  With  this  corresponds  the 
predicate  given  her  by  the  angel  (Luke  i.  28) — 
"  endued  with  grace  "  (E.V.  "  highly  favored"). 
The  Christian  Fathers,  though  many  of  them  (even 
Augustine)  exempted  Mary  from  actual  trans- 
gression, know  nothing  of  her  freedom  from  original 
sin,  but  always  imply,  and  often  expressly  teach, 
the  contrary.  Some  (us  Ircnajus,  TertuUian,  Origen, 
and  Chrysostom)  interpret  Christ's  words  at  the 
wedding  of  Cana  (John  ii.  4)  as  a  rebuke  of  her 
unseasonable  haste  and  immoderate  ambition.  The 
origin  of  the  dogma  must  be  sought  in  the  apocryphal 
gospels.  Its  development  was  favored  by  the 
medieval  sentiment  of  chivalry. 

The  schoolmen  all  agreed  tliat  Mary  was  exempt 
from  actual  transgression,  but  divided 
4.  Scholas-  on  the  question  whether  she  was  con- 
tic  ceived  without  sin  and  so  was  immac- 
Opinions.    ulate  from  the  very  instant  of  her  con- 
ception,   or  whether  she  was   in   the 
first  instance  tainted  by  original  sin  and  made  im- 
maculate while  she  was  yet  in  her  mother's  W'omb. 


The  latter  view  was  taken  by  Anaelm,  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,   Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Bonaventura  (In  senterUiaa,  iii.  5,  iv.  3).    Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  (d.  1153)  rebiiked  the  church  of  Lyons 
for  celebrating  a  festival  of  the  oonoeption  on  the 
ground  that  it  lacked  the  approval  of  the  Church, 
of  reason,  and  of  tradition.     If  Mary,  he  wrote, 
was  conceived  without  sin,  why  might  not  sinless 
conception  be  affirmed  of  all  her  ancestors  back  to 
the  beginning.    However,  he  expressed  a  willingness 
to  yield  in  case  the  Church  should  appoint  the  fes- 
tival  {EjMt,   clxxiv.).     Bonaventura  and   others 
argued  against  the  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  the 
conception  of  the  body  precedes  its  "  animation  " 
(i.e.,  the  first  association  of  the  soul  with  the  body). 
In  the  conception  of  the  body  there  is  always  con- 
cupiscence, so  that  Mary's  body,  having  been  re- 
ceived in  the  usual  way,  was  sinful,  and  contam- 
inated the  spirit  when  the  spirit  came  into  contact 
with  the  body.    Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308)  argued  for 
Mary's  exemption  from  hereditary  sin  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  conception  by  a  threefold  chain 
of  conjectures.    (1)  God's  grace  would  be  enhanced 
by  releasing  one  individual  from  all  taint  of  original 
sin  from  the  very  beginning.     (2)  By  conferring 
this  benefit  upon  Mary,  God  would  bind  Mary  to 
Christ  by  the  strongest  ties.     (3)  The   vacancy, 
left  by  the  fallen  angels  in  heaven,  could  be  b^ 
filled  by  Mary,  if  she  were  preserved  inmiaculate 
from  the  beginning.     As  the  second   Adam  was 
preserved  inmiaculate,  so  it  was  fitting  the  second 
Eve  should  be.    Duns  expressed  his  conclusion  in 
these  words:    '^  If  the  thing  does  not  contradict 
the  Church  and  the  Scriptures,  its  reality  seems 
probable,  because  it  is  more  excellent  to  aflSrm  of 
Mary  that  she  was  not  conceived  in  sin  "  (In  sen- 
tentias,  iii.  3 ;  cf .  R.  Seebeiig,  Duns  Scotus ,  Leipsic, 
1900,  pp.  247  sqq.;  J.  Schwane,  DoffmengeschichU, 
Freiburg,   1890,  pp.  424  sqq.).     A  warm  contro- 
versy   ensued    over    the    immaculate    conception 
between   the    followers   of   Thomas   Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus.    The  Synod  of  Paris  in  1387  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Scotist  position,  but  the  controversy 
became    so    disturbing    that    Sixtus    IV.   in  1483 
threatened    with    excommunication    either  party 
which  denounced  the  other.    The  Council  of  Trent 
left  the  doctrine  unsettled  and  referred  back  to  the 
decree  of  Sixtus  IV.     The  Jesuits  took  it  up  and 
became  its  unyielding  champions  against  the  Jan- 
senists  and  all  other  opponents.    To  their  zeal  and 
their  influence  over  Pius  IX.  the   triumph  of  the 
Scotist  view,  in  1854,  is  largely  due. 

(Philip  ScHAFFf.)  D.  S.  Schaff. 
The  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  of 
importance  since  the  Reformation,  is  purely  West- 
ern ;  the  feast  of  the  Conception  of  St. 
5.  The      Anne,   which    the  emperor   Emanuel 
Feast       Conmenus    (d.    1180)    commanded  to 
celebrate  on  Sept.  9,  for  which  George 
of  Nicomedia  (c.  880)  wrote  a  homily,  was  rather  a 
commemoration  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
Anne  from  the  curse  of  sterility  as  narrated  in  the 
apocryphal    gospels.     The  history  of  the  feast  i3 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  dogma.   Although 
Augustine  declares  (De  natura  et  ffratia,  xlii.)  that 
out  of  reverence  for  the  Lord  he  intends  to  exclude 
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Qirist's  mother  whenever  sin  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
eusrion,  it  may  be  shown  by  other  passages  that  he 
is  tJiinking  only  of  actual  sin.  It  was  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Scripture  spoke  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i. 
5)  and  John  Baptist  (Luke  i.  15)  as  being  sanctified 
before  their  birth,  and,  although  this  obviously  re- 
lates only  to  their  preparation  for  the  prophetic 
office,  it  was  explained  in  both  cases  as  signifying 
their  purification  from  original  sin.  When  Mary 
eame  to  be  placed  higher  than  all  the  other  saints,  it 
was  natural  that  at  least  an  equal  prerogative  should 
be  asserted  of  her.  This  contention  \b  found  as  early 
as  Paschasius  Radbert  {De  partu  Virginia) .  Anseim, 
indeed  (Ciar  Deus  homo,  II.,  xvi.),  says  that  Mary 
was  not  only  conceived,  but  bom  in  sin,  as  all  have 
sinned  in  Adam.  In  1140  certain  canons  at  Lyons 
defended  the  theory  of  her  inmiaculate  conception, 
and  celebrated  a  special  festival  (featum  concep- 
Honis,  not  immaculcUcB  conceptionia)  in  honor  of 
it.  St.  Bernard  (Epiai,  clxxiv.,  c.  1140  a.d.,  Eng. 
transl.  Works  of  Bernard,  ed.  Bales,  ii.  512-518) 
controverted  their  opinion  as  in  opposition  to 
Scripture  and  tradition,  asserting  that  the  prerog- 
ative given  by  them  to  Mary  was  one  which  bo- 
longed  to  Christ  alone,  and  admitting  Mary's  sin- 
lessness  only  from  her  birth.  Alexander  of  Hales, 
Albertus  Bfagnus,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas similarly  confined  themselves  to  asserting  her 
aanctification  before  birth;  a  synod  of  Oxford, 
1222,  pronounced  the  feast  imneoessary.  The  be- 
lief in  the  immaculate  conception,  notwithstand- 
ing, became  increasingly  wide-spread,  and  was  sup- 
ported especially  by  the  Franciscan  order.  The 
authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas  was  first  definitely 
contested  by  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308),  who  taught  the 
absolute  preservation  of  Mary  from  original  sin  as 
highly  probable.  This  doctrine  became  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  controversy  between  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  Thomists  and  Scotists.  The 
dispute  was  especially  warm  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  which  pronounced  in  favor,  1380.  The 
propositions  in  w^hich  the  Dominican  Johannes  de 
Montesono  (d.  1412)  attacked  the  Scotist  doctrine 
as  contrary  to  the  faith  were  condemned  both  by 
the  university  and  by  the  pope  in  1389,  and  Pierre 
d'Ailly  and  the  chancellor  Gerson  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  Franciscan  teaching.  The 
Council  of  Basel  (Sept.  17,  1439)  affirmed  it  as  a 
dogma  of  the  Church,  in  full  harmony  with  Scrip- 
ture, tradition,  and  actual  usage;  but  since  by  this 
time  the  council  had  taken  a  schismatic  attitude, 
its  decision  had  no  effect.  The  papal  policy,  also, 
did  not  favor  too  speedy  a  decision  in  the  contro- 
versy which  so  stirred  the  two  powerful  orders. 
Even  the  Franciscan  pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  who  before 
his  elevation  had  written  a  treatise  in  support  of 
the  theory  of  his  order,  and  as  pope  had  confirmed 
the  mass  and  office  of  the  conception,  endowing  the 
festival  with  a  plenary  indulgence,  yet  threatened 
both  parties  with  exconununication  in  1483  if  they 
ventured  to  accuse  each  other  of  heresy,  since  the 
Church  had  not  formally  decided  the  question. 
On  Mar.  3, 1496,  the  Sorbonne  resolved  to  receive  no 
one  into  its  fellowship  who  would  not  take  an  oath 
to  defend  the  doctrine  to  the  best  of  his  power;  and 
112  doctors  of  theology  immediately  took  the  oath. 


Bibuoohapht:  The  §ubjeot  is  diaouMed  in  the  works  of  the 
principal  schoolmen,  vis.,  Thomas  Axiuinas,  BonaTentuia» 
Albertus  Macnus,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Cf.  F.  Morgott,  XMs 
AtariologU  de9  .  .  .  Thomiu  von  Aquinas,  Freiburg,  1878; 
B.  H&nsler,  Be  Marim  pUnitudins  gratia  aecundum  8, 
Bemardum,  ib.,  1001.  In  favor  of  the  doctrine  are:  J. 
Perrone,  I>«  imfnaetdaio  .  .  .  Marim  eonceptu,  Rome, 
1853;  C.  Passaglia,  D«  itnmaculato  .  .  .  virgini*  eonceptu, 
3  vols..  Rome.  1864-55;  W.  R.  Ullathome.  The  ImmaeukUe 
Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God,  London,  1855;  £.  Preuss, 
The  Romiah  Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  London, 
1867;  J.  B.  Ferrier,  La  Mire  de  dieu,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1900. 
Against  it  are:  E.  B.  Puncy,  Eirenicon,  part  ii.,  London, 
1870;  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllingor,  Dae  PapeUum,  ed.  J.  Fried- 
rich.  Munich,  1802;  K.  Ilase,  Handbook  to  the  Controverey 
with  Rome,  2  vela..  London,  1906.  Of  the  older  Roman 
Catholic  works  may  bo  mentioned:  J.  Turrocremata,  De 
veritate  conceptionia  beata  Virginia,  Rome,  1547,  ed.  £.  B. 
Pusey,  Oxford,  1869;  and  J.  de  Launoy,  Prcaacriptione 
de  eonceptu  .  .  .  Marue,  Louvain,  1677  (by  a  Jansenist). 
Consult  also  the  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine,  e.g., 
Hamack.  Dogma,  v.  235.  vii  99;  Schaff.  Creede,  I  108 
sqq..  ii.  88.  211-212.  540;  and  the  theological  dictionaries. 
A  special  collection  of  works  on  the  subject  exists  in  the 
library  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

IMMACULATE  HEART  OF  MARY:  The  title 
assumed  by  several  Catholic  religious  orders. 

1.  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary: 
Founded  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  in  1845  through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  Louis  Gilet,  a  Belgian  Redemptorist. 
The  establishment  began  with  two  nuns  originally 
from  Baltimore,  Sister  Ann  and  Sister  Teresa,  who 
assumed  a  blue  habit  with  a  dark  veil.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  the  education  of  the  young,  the 
care  of  asylums,  hospitals,  etc.  In  1856  a  branch  of 
the  congregation  was  established  at  Villa  Maria, 
Westchester,  Pa.,  and  this  foundation  became  the 
mother  house  for  the  dioceses  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  present  the  sisters  conduct  establishments  in 
the  dioceses  of  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Scranton,  Altoona,  Ore- 
gon, Bois^  City,  and  Seattle.  The  professed  sisters 
number  925,  the  novices  144. 

2.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary:  Founded  in  1848  at  Pico  Heights,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  where  the  mother  house  and  novitiate 
are  located.  The  sisters  conduct  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  in  the  dioceses  of  Monterey 
and  Los  Angeles. 

3.  Sister-Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  (Good  Shepherd) :  An  order  the  mother  house 
of  which  is  in  Quebec.  Besides  many  institutions 
in  Canada,  the  sisters  of  this  institute  have  convents 
and  teach  in  parochial  schools  at  Biddeford,  Me., 
and  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  but  these  establishments 
are  subject  to  the  superiors  residing  in  Quebec. 

4.  Missionary  Sons  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary:  An  order  of  men  founded  in  Spain  in  1873. 
Besides  the  Spanish  province,  there  is  one  in  Africa 
and  another  in  America,  where  the  fathers  conduct 
establishments  in  the  dioceses  of  San  Antonio  and 
Monterey,  Cal.  James  F.  Driscoll. 
Bibliographt:  Currier,  Religioue  Ordera;  The  Qffleial  Caihr 

olU  Directory,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1008. 

IMMANUEL  SYNOD.    See  Lutherans,  II.  §  4. 

IMMER,  ALBERT:  Swiss  theologian;  b.  at 
Untersecn  (26  m.  s.e.  of  Bern)  Aug.  10,  1804;  d.  at 
Bern  Mar.  23,  1884.  A  strong  desire  for  knowledge, 
together  with  an  "  awakening  **  which  he  himself 
expressly  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  God,  made  him 
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resmne  hjs  interrupted  study  of  theology  in  1835, 
and  three  years  later  he  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry. For  a  time  he  acted  as  assistant  preacher, 
visited  Bonn  and  Berlin  in  1840,  and  in  1845  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Bdren-on-the-Aar,  whence  he 
was  called,  four  years  later,  to  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  exegesis  and  dogmatics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern.  He  sought  to  serve  both  science  and 
the  Church  by  allowing  his  pupils  full  freedom  of 
belief,  but  while  he  won  the  confidence  of  the 
students,  he  failed  to  meet  with  sympathy  among 
those  who  considered  piety  inseparable  from  con- 
fession of  faith.  As  a  consequence  he  was  attacked 
in  various  periodicals,  and  wrote  in  his  own  defense 
two  pamphlets:  Die  theologiache  yFakuUdt  und  ihre 
Gegner,  and  Was  wir  glauben  und  lehretif  eine  Ver- 
wahrung  gegen  Miasverstdndnissey  both  of  which 
appeared  at  Bern  in  1864.  Two  years  later  he 
opposed  the  demands  of  the  so-called  reform  party 
that  the  results  of  scientific  researches  be  made 
known  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in 
the  schools,  and  was  accordingly  accused  of  desert- 
ing his  fundamental  principles,  whereas  his  attitude 
was  really  due  to  the  fact  that  his  concepts  of  God 
and  revelation  deviated  from  those  held  by  the 
party. 

Immer  was  the  author  of  a  HermenetUik  dea 
Neuen  Testaments  (Wittenberg,  1873;  Eng.  transl., 
Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testamentf  by  A.  H.  New- 
man, Andover,  1877)  and  a  Theologie  dea  Neuen 
Teatamenia  (Bern,  1877),  besides  several  collections 
of  lectures.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  University  of  Bern.  (E.  BLOscHf.) 

Bibltoorapht:  F.  Trechael,  Der  Gottetgelehrte  H.  A.  Immer, 
Bern.  1899;  E.  M  Oiler,  in  Volk^blaU  fUr  die  reformirte 
Kirche  der  Schweit,  1884.  pp.  105  sqq.;  R.  Stock,  in 
ProteetanHacKe  KircherueUung,  1884.  no.  17;  R.  ROetscbi. 
in  Theolooieche  ZeUadtrift  aue  der  Schweix,  I  359-8G2. 

IMMERSION.    See  Baptism. 

IMMORTALITY. 

T.  Biblical  Views. 

Old-Testament  Teaching  (5  1). 
Apocryphal  and  Later  JewiHh  Views  v§  2). 
New-Testament  Teaching  (§  3). 
II.  Ethnic  Doctrine  of  Immortality. 

III.  In  Dogmatics. 

IV.  Proofs  of  Immortality. 
v.  The  Original  Motives. 

VI.  The    Principal   Elements    of   the    Christian    Idea    of 

Immortality. 
VII.  The  Truth  of  These  Forms  of  Experience. 
VIII.  Additional  Note. 

I.  Biblical  Views:  Existence  after  death,  when  not 
directly  denied,  is  problematical  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11-13). 
Yahwism  found  in  ancient  Israel,  as  part 
I.  Old-      of  the  traditional  Semitic  religious  be- 
Testament   liefs,  the  idea  of  a  shadowy  world  (see 
Teaching.  Sheol,  and  cf.  C.  Gruneisen,  Der  Ahnen- 
kultus  und  die  Urreligion  Israels,  Halle, 
1900;  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.).     But  neither  the  prom- 
ises which  inspired  the  patriarchal,  nor  the  motives 
of  the  Mosaic,  legislation  contain  clear  indications  of 
the  endurance  of  the  individual.     The  account  of 
Elijah's  translation  is  indecisive,  as  are  the  case 
of   Enoch  and    the  saga  concerning  Moses's  death. 
Loss  of  immortality  consequent  on  sin  is  presented 
only  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  iii.  22;  cf.  Wisdom  i.  13,  ii.  24. 


Near  ttie  close  of  the  exile  faith  in  immortality  is 
expressed  in  poetio-rhetorical  fashion:  *'  deliverance 
from  Sheol"  or  from  "death"   (Ps.  xxxiii.   19, 
ciu.  4) ;  "  eternal  life  "  is  "  length  of  (earthly)  days  " 
(Ps.  xxii.  26,  XXX.  3,  xxxvii.  28,  xli.  12).    In  com- 
munion with  God  the  pious  one  has  life  and  happi- 
ness, and  neither  heaven  and  earth  nor  death  and 
transitoriness  can  disturb  him  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  22-25); 
God  is  the  "  Ufe  "  of  the  pious  (Deut.  xxx.  20). 
So  far  as  death  is  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  sin, 
the  Hebrews  sought  to  overcome  this  by  the  doc- 
trine of  resurrection.    Previous  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  hope  of  a  new  and  perfect  form  of  exist- 
ence beyond   the  grave  is  rarely  met.    The  chief 
passage  is  Job  xix.   25  sqq.,  which  may  signify 
either  God  will  finally  justify  the  dead  (H.  Schultz), 
or  God  will  indemnify  him  in  another  life  (Dill- 
mann),  or  "  God  will  after  my  death  appear  as  my 
advocate  "  (G.  Runze,  Studien  zur  vergleichenden 
Religionswissenschaft,  ii.  199-203,  Berlin,  1894),  or, 
in  spite  of  his  hopeless  condition,  God   will  yet 
snatch  him  from  death.    In  prophetic  teaching,  as 
Hos.  xiii.  14;  Isa.  xxv.  8,  xxvi.  19;   I  Sam.  ii.  6; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.,  the  ideal  of  national  regeneration 
was   transferred    to   individual   renewal,    and   the 
ethicizing  of  the  personal  relationship  to  God  led 
to  more  distinct  hopes  of  a  future  life — ^the  "  resur- 
rection of  many  "  (Dan.  xii.  2).    Denial  of  a  hope 
of  resurrection  in  Ecclesiastes  does  not  indicate  an 
opposite  tendency  at  this  time;  the  judgment  there 
referred  to  (xi.  9-10,  iii.  22)  is  not  future;  the  spirit 
of  life  is  the  breath  of  God  which  returns  to  him. 
Hope  for  the  future  was  also  bound  up  with  the 
Messiah,    yet   not   without   mythological   features 
(Dan.  X.  13).    The  relation  of  this  post-exih'c  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  to  the  ancient  Persian 
religion  is  not  yet  cleared  up  (A.  Kohut,  Ueberdie 
jUdische    Angelologie    und    Daemonologief    Leipsic, 
1866;    E.  Stave,  Einfluaa  dea  Paraiamus  auf  das 
Judentum,  ib.  1898).    The  works  of  HabschmaoD, 
Wtinsche,    and    P.    Grdbler    (Die    Ansichtm  uber 
Unsterblichkeii  und  Auferstehung  in  der  judischen 
Litteratur    der    beiden    letzten*  Jahrhunderten  vor 
Christus,  in  JSK,  1879,  pp.   651   sqq.)  give  an  in- 
sight  into   the   Persian,    the   pre-Christian  Jewish 
(Apocryphal,    pseudepigraphical,    and    Talmudic) 
doctrine   of   immortality.      The    resemblances  are 
striking,    the    historical    connection    not   cert^iin. 
Kohut  thinks  that  Parseeism  owes  more  to  Juda- 
ism than  Judaism  to  Parseeism;   e.g.,  the  doctrine 
of  the  seven  paradises,  and  hell,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  world  grievous  plagues  will  precede  the 
coming  of  the  Savior. 

The  Jews  before  Christ  took  a  threefold  attitude 
toward    the    doctrine    of    immortality,   in  general 
corresponding  to  the  views  of  Phar- 
2.  Apoc-     isees,   Sadducees,   Essenes.     The  pre- 
ryphal  and  dominant    Daniel-Pharisaic   view  re- 
Later  Jew-  suited  m  II  Maccabees,  in  which  belief 
ish  Views,   in    the    resurrection    of   all  Israelites 
was   regarded  as   a   moral  obligation 
(xii.  43-45).     Death  was  punishment  for  sin  (vii 
18,  32,  38);    but  God  will  raise  the  bodies  of  the 
pious.     The   torment   of  sinners   is  strongly  em- 
phasized in  IV  Ezra.    Baruch,  Sirach,  Tobit.  and 
I  Maccabees  still  represent  the  old  Mosaic  doctrine 
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of  Sheol;  on  the  other  hand,  in  individual  pseud- 
epigraphies,  the  hope  of  the  future  is  more  definitely 
presented.  Enoch  teaches  an  absolutely  universal 
resurrection  (xzrvii.-bcd.),  yet  other  chapters  (i.- 
xxxvi.  and  Ixzii.-cv.)  and  also  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  mention  only  a  resurrection  of  the  pious. 
n  Maccabees  teaches  the  resurrection  of  all.  The 
result  of  the  development  of  this  hope  is:  belief 
in  a  conscious  life  after  death  in  a  bright  paradise 
or  a  dark  hades,  a  communion  with  the  pious  of 
all  ages.  Some  of  the  pious,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah, 
pass  at  once  into  perfect  communion  with  God. 
A  general  resurrection  precedes  the  judgment;  it 
doses  with  the  annihilation  of  the  godless.  The 
resurrection  is  variously  pictured  as  a  sudden  divine 
deed,  or  a  gradual  development.  In  the  latter  por- 
tion of  Enoch  (Ixi.  12)  Paradise  (in  the  east  between 
heaven  and  earth)  is  the  meeting-place  of  all  the 
blessed;  in  the  other  sections  only  for  Enoch  and 
Elijah.  Hades  lies  in  the  west.  The  earth  is  to  be 
without  men  for  seven  days,  then  come  resurrec- 
tion, judgment,  and  danmation  for  the  majority. 
The  Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection  and  endurance 
of  the  soul  in  connection  with  a  body  (Josephus, 
Ani,  XVIIL,  i.  4;  Mark  xii.  18;  Acts  xxiii.  8),  or  at 
least  either  regarded  it  as  problematical  or  ignored  it. 
The  Talmud  distinguished  the  mere  continuance  of 
the  soul  from  the  miracle  of  resurrection  by  which 
body  and  soul  were  permanently  reunited.  The 
Essence  appear  to  have  taught  a  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  (cf.  Matt.  x.  28).  Philo  regarded 
the  soul  as  essentially  imperishable,  temporarily 
imprisoned  in  the  body.  The  Book  of  Wisdom 
combined  natural  inunortality  and  an  intimation 
of  preexistence  (viii.  19  sqq.)  with  the  general 
Pharisaic  hope.  Death,  the  consequence  of  sin,  due 
to  the  devil's  envy,  but  unnatural  to  man,  is  to  a 
pious  and  just  man  a  fortunate  gift  of  God;  the  dead 
return  to  their  true  form  of  existence.  According 
to  the  Talmud  the  departed  have  knowledge  of 
earthly  events;  after  the  judgment  some  of  the 
justified  have  opportunity  for  moral  improvement 
(cf.  Wisdom  xiii.  9).  Others  are  the  perfectly  pious 
who,  according  to  Shammai,  having  never  sinned, 
are  sealed  in  the  book  of  life;  while  a  third  class, 
the  hopeless  transgressors,  are  written  in  the  book 
of  damnation  and  are  handed  over  to  Gehenna  (cf . 
A.  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
ii.  791-796,  New  York,  1884).  The  school  of  Hillel 
taught  that  obdurate  sinners,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  after  a  twelvemonth's  torment  in  Gehenna, 
are  destroyed  by  fire.  After  Christ  the  prevailing 
doctrine  vacillated  between  eternity  of  the  punish- 
ment of  hell,  absolute  destruction  by  fire,  either 
outer  or  inner,  or  additions  to  the  doctrine  of 
restoration  or  of  a  gradual  purification,  transforma- 
tion,  and  glorification. 

Jesus  and  Paul  sided  with  the  Pharisaic  eschatol- 
Qgy  (Matt.  xxii.  23  sqq.;   Acts  xxiii.  6  sqq.).    The 

notion  of  zdS  aiOnios  fluctuated   be- 

3,  New-     tween  "everlasting"  and  "eternal," 

Testament  the  latter  in  the  sense  of  the  Fourth 

Teaching.   Gospel  is  not  strange  to  the  synoptics 

(cf.  Matt.  xxii.  32;  Mark  xii.  26  sqq.). 
Jesus'  idea  of  the  future  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Pharisees  (1)  by  the  spiritualizing  and  ethici- 


zing  of  the  aims  and  means  of  the  resurrection 
(Matt.  xvi.  25  sqq.);  (2)  through  the  conscious  dis- 
tinction between  form  and  content  (cf.  Matt.  zi. 
14-15  with  xiii.  9-13);  (3)  by  transcending  a  nat- 
ural in  favor  of  a  universal  ideal  (Matt.  viii.  11,  xzi. 
43,  xxiv.  31  sqq.);  instead  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Gentiles  by  pious  Israelites,  the  Son  of  Man  judges 
men  out  of  their  own  mouths  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46, 
xii.  37;  cf.  John  xii.  47-48).  Traces  of  "metem- 
psychosis "  also  appear  (Matt.  xi.  14,  xvii.  12). 
Herod  Antipas's  identification  of  Jesus  with  the 
murdered  Baptist  witnesses  to  the  popular  convic- 
tion that  earlier  prophets  may  be  reincarnated  as 
heralds  of  the  Messianic  time  (Matt.  xiv.  2;  Luke 
ix.  7-9).  Soul  and  body  were  sharply  distinguished 
(Matt.  X.  28).  In  this  general  belief,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  became  a  new  factor. 

Paul  spoke  now  of  simply  passing  over  into  the 
future  life  (Phil.  i.  23),  now  of  a  transformation 
(I  Cor.  XV.  51).  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
glorified  man  is  more  properly  described  as  his  true 
self  (II  Cor.  iv.  16),  as  a  new  planting  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  man  (I  Cor.  xv.  35-55),  or  (cf. 
Rom.  xi.)  as  a  grafting  into  the  latter;  also,  whether 
the  "  departure  "  of  the  soul  "  to  be  at  home  with 
the  Lord  "  (II  Cor.  v.  8)  is  a  sleeping,  a  dreaming, 
or  a  conscious  entrance  into  another  sphere  of 
existence.  Paul's  presentation  is  enriched  with 
such  figures  as  the  "  book  of  life  "  (Phil.  iv.  3), 
"  sting  of  death  "  (I  Cor.  xv.  55).  From  his  refeiv 
ence  to  the  stars  and  the  seed-corn  (I  Cor.  xv.  37) 
one  must  not  infer  that  the  resurrection  body  was 
not  specifically  different,  a  newly  fashioned  dupli- 
cate of  the  perishing  body.  The  Apocalypse  pic- 
tures (1)  a  repose  of  many  of  the  blessed  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  (xiv.  13)  until  the  second 
resurrection  (xx.  5  sqq.),  from  which  some  are 
excepted  (ver.  4),  others  experience  a  yet  earlier 
quickening  (xi.  11).  (2)  A  speedy  recompense  for 
the  pious  sufferers  (cf.  iii.  11-21  with  xii.  10-12). 
These  pictures  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  dogmatic 
constructions,  but  as  the  impress  of  pious  feeling, 
even  the  distinction  between  first  and  second  resiu*- 
rection  (chap,  xx.),  and  between  the  first  and 
second  death  (ii.  11,  xx.  14),  as  well  as  between  the 
temporary  rule  of  the  risen,  martyrs  on  earth 
(Chiliasm)  and  the  future  changeless  life  (see  Mil- 
lennium, Millenarianism).  Many  of  these  pic- 
tures, as  XX.  3-7,  originate  in  pre-Christian  Messianic 
hopes  (Daniel,  Enoch,  IV  Ezra) ;  also  "  resurrection 
of  the  just,"  of  the  good  to  life,  of  the  wicked  to 
judgment  (Luke  xiv.  14;  Matt.  xxv.  46;  John  v. 
29),  and  relation  of  Hades  to  Gehenna  (Matt.  xi.  23). 
The  figurative  forms  in  which  the  future  hope  is 
realistically  painted  are  almost  everywhere  referred 
to  the  spiritual-ethical  new  creation  as  this  should 
have  been  fulfilled  in  this  world:  palingenesia, 
kain^kiiMs,  anastasiSj  zOopoiesis,  endusasthai.  For 
the  dwelling  of  God  in  mankind,  cf.  John  i.  14  with 
Rev.  xxi.  3  and  both  with  II  Cor.  vi.  16:  since  this 
is  as  truly  future  as  present,  transcendent  and  becom- 
ing as  well  as  already  immanent  and  existent,  the 
figurative  character  of  this  aspect  of  the  immortal 
life  is  evident,  especially  when  Lev.  xxvi.  11-12; 
Num.  xii.  8;  Ex.  xxiv.  10  are  compared  with  Matt. 
V.  8;  John  i.  18;  and  I  Tun.  vi.  16. 
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n.  Ethnic  Doctrine  of  Immortality:  Among  the 
civilized  races  of  antiquity  the  idea  of  imperish- 
ableness  was  variously  related  to  the  bouL  Whether 
the  idea  of  infinity  developed  early  (Max  MttUer), 
or  late  (Lubbock,  Tiele),  and  how  it  was  thought 
of,  depends  on  the  character  and  language  of  par- 
ticular peoples.  The  development  of  ideas  con- 
cerning a  higher  power  of  life,  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  everlasting  joy  or  everlasting  grief 
and  with  the  conception  of  infinite,  eternal  being, 
corresponded  more  to  the  character  of  the  Aryan 
peoples  than  to  that  of  the  Semites  or  even  the 
Egyptians.  The  Phenicians  rarely  transcended 
the  limits  of  the  present  world.  The  Egypt- 
ians, as  indicated  by  the  custom  of  preserving 
the  body,  were  more  serious  concerning  death 
and  inunortaiity.  The  Persians  required  the 
future  life  for  the  ethical  fulfilment  of  their 
feeling  of  honor,  war,  and  virtue.  To  the  Hindu 
the  change  and  transiency  of  this  world  were  a 
dream  from  which  he  was  to  waken  to  the  true 
changeless  being.  The  people  of  the  West — 
Greeks,  Romans,  Germans — had  a  more  realistic 
sense  of  the  relation  of  time  and  eternity;  they 
thought  of  the  gods  as  living  the  true  life.  Con- 
fucius (q.v.)  hesitated  to  give  a  decisive  judgment 
as  to  the  fate  of  souls  after  death.  Lao  Tse  (q.v.) 
taught  a  supernatural  form  of  existence  which 
belonged  to  the  divine  principle  (tao  =  '*way", 
"  word,"  "  logos  ")  and  to  the  "  heavenly  man."  The 
ancient  Egyptian  doctrine  of  immortality  was  based 
on  the  conflict  of  light  with  darkness  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  former.  The  light-souls  share  in  the 
conflict.  Later  emerges  the  thought  of  retribution, 
judgment  of  the  dead,  individual  inmiortality,  and 
reincarnation.  For  the  earlier  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality of  the  ancient  Semites,  see  A.  Jeremias,  Hdlle 
und  Parodies  bei  den  Babyloniem,  Leipsic,  1903. 
For  the  Mohammedan  view  dependent  on  ancient 
Arabian  and  Christian  ideas,  of.  A.  Sprenger,  Das 
Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammed,  chaps.  6,  7,  11 
sqq.,  1861-G5.  For  the  ancient  Aryans  ("  soma," 
"  devas,"  "  asiiras  "),  cf.  Max  Miiller,  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion,  London,  1898.  For  the  Brah- 
manic  doctrine  of  the  Vedantas,  cf.  P.  Deussen,  Das 
System  der  Vedanla,  Leipsic,  1906.  For  Buddhism 
in  its  conflict  with  Brahminisni,  cf.  H.  Oldenberg, 
Buddha,  pp.  273  sqq.,  291,  Berlin,  1881.  For  Parsee- 
ism  and  its  doctrine  of  souls  enduring  as  guardian 
spirits,  cf.  Hiibschmann,  JPT,  1879. 

in.  In  Dogmatics:  (1)  Is  the  human  soul  mortal 
or  immortal?  An  affirmative  answer  is  given  (a) 
by  many  Greek  philosophers,  especially  the  Orphics, 
Pythagoreans,  and  individual  Stoics;  (b)  by  anthro- 
pological dualists  following  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
Wolff,  and  Kant:  (c)  by  philosophers  emphasizing 
personality:  C.  H.  Wcisse,  J.  H.  Fichte,  Ulrici.  Epi- 
curus, Lucretius,  Spinoza,  Hume,  Hegel,  Schleier- 
macher,  Feuerbach,  Duhring,  Strauss,  and  the 
materialists  answer  in  the  negative.  Voltaire,  I^a 
Mettrie,  Fries,  and  Darwin  are  non-committal. 
Hardly  any  philosopher  asserts  absolute  annihila- 
tion, and  even  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Pyrrho 
do  not  silence  the  voice  of  hope.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  affirms  absolute  immortality,  not  even  John 
Scotus  Erigena.  J.  G.  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  G.  Th. 


Fechner.    (2)  How  is  the  imperishable  element  of 
the  human  soul  thought  of?    Opposed  to  natiinl 
immortality,    which   oorresponds   to  preexistenoe 
without  beginning  or  is  conceived  of  at  least  at 
correlative  to  natural  inheritance  through  genera- 
tion  (Tradudanism),   is  endurance   aorording  to 
God's  will  in  spite  of  natural  mortality— for  all 
(Cyprian),    or   for   patriarchs,    prophets,  martyrs 
(IrensBUs,  Tertullian);   according  to  other  Churdi 
Fathers,   there   is   an   intermediate  state  (Justin, 
Hilary,  Cyril  of  Alexandria)  which  either  quiddy 
passes  (Hilary  on  Ps.  Ixv.  22)  or  is  of  longer  dura- 
tion, wherein  is  a  sleep  of  souls  (psyduypannychi), 
or  for  some  of  the  righteous  a  purifying  (either 
purgatory,  Zech.  xiii.  9;    I  Cor.  iii.  13;  Jixk  23), 
or  a  migration  of  soul  (metempsychosis),  or  chan^ 
of    body    (metamorphosis).      With    the  muYonl 
resurrection  comes  the  idea  of  a  partial  awaking 
or  restriction  of  bodily  renewing  to  the  pious  (B. 
Weiss).    That  prayer  and  alms  avail  for  the  d^ 
(II  Mace.  xii.  44-15)  found  early  representatives; 
since  1439  masses  and  other  services  for  the  dead 
in  piirgatory  have  come  to  the  front  (see  Phhsa- 
TORY).    (3)  Teleologically,  to  what  is  the  certainly 
of  an  imperishable  existence  necessary?    (a)  The 
individual  eudemonistic  wish;    (b)  the  sympathies 
of  friendship  and  family-love,  hope  of  reunion  with 
those  who  have  gone  home,  desire  for  an  imperish- 
able enjoyment  of  the  ideal,  as  art  and  scienoe; 
(c)  the  ethical  will  permanently  to  cooperate  for 
the  realization  of  the  idea,  and  confidence  in  the 
worth  of  all  moral  action  and  sufifering;  (d)  before 
all,  the  thought  of  the  imiversal  harmony  of  the 
world,  the  miracle  of  existence,  necessitates  the 
religious  appreciation  of  God  as  the  Wise  and  Good. 
IV.  Proofe  of  Immortality:  These  may  be  sununed 
up  in:    (1)  The  consent  of  all  people  (G.  Roskoff, 
Das  Religionswesen  der  rohesten  Naturvolker,  Leip- 
sic, 1880;  O.  F.  Peschel,  Volkerkunde,  Leipsic,  1S75; 
Bastian,    Beitruge    zur    v^ergleichenden    Psychoicgie, 
Berlin,    1868).     (2)   Proofs  ab  tUili  and  a  tutiari. 
The  former  conceives  of  the  maintenance  of  ihe 
dogma  of  immortality  as  in  the  interest  of  public 
morals;     the   latter   treats   the    theoretical  uncer- 
tainty as  if  it  were  true  for  the  sake  of  its  benefit 
in  this  life.     (3)   The  teleological  proof.     In  the 
destination  of  the  personal  individual  for  perfec- 
tion is  found  a  means  for  the  completion  in  a  future 
world  of  the  aim  only  partly  attained  here  (J.  H. 
Fichte,  Idee  der  PersdtiLxchkeit  und  der  individudlen 
Fortdauer,  Leipsic,  1855).    (4)  The  analogical  proof. 
The  analogy  of  metamorphosis  (the  chrysalis,  the 
sleep  of  winter,  the  seed-com).     (5)  The  astronom- 
ical proof  is  founded  on  the  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  otherwise  aimless  heavenly  bodies,  and  on  the 
probabiUty  that  even  the  particular  life  of  each 
star  is  for  the  sake  of  enriching  human  knowledge. 
(6)  The  moral  proof.    According  to  Kant,  the  aim 
of  life  is  the  furthering  of  holiness  as  complete  con- 
formity to  moral  law;    this  becomes  the  postulate 
of  an  infinite  progress.     (7)  Proof  from  the  idea  of 
righteousness.    Virtue  must  be  rewarded,  sin  pun- 
ished, and  since  both  are  imperfectly  realized  here, 
another  sphere   of   life   is   required    (Athenagoras, 
Justin,  Socinians,  Arminians,  Rationalists.  Cahnn. 
Leibnitz).     On   the   other   hand,    the   Stoics  and 
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Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stromaia,  IV.,  vi.  22)  em- 
phasized the  immanent  righteousness  which  strikes 
even  the  wicked  in  this  world.  Spinoza  holds  that 
although  duty  is  filled  with  an  infinite  content,  it 
does  not  need  to  be  capped  with  an  endless  existence 
{Eihic8f  V.  41-42).  Kant's  moral  proof,  combined 
with  the  Christian  estimate  of  life,  has  lost  none  of 
its  validity.  (8)  Metaphysical  proof,  derived  from 
the  simplicity  or  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 
From  the  mere  heterogeneity  of  the  spirit,  one  could 
infer  (a)  with  Epicurus  indifference  to  being  or  not 
being:  "  while  we  exist,  death  is  not  present;  when 
death  is  present,  we  do  not  exist "  (Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  X.  27)  or  (b)  an  extension  of  inmiortality  to 
animals.  (9)  Ontological.  On  the  groimd  of  a 
genetic  development  in  language  and  psychology, 
one  may  make  use  of  a  metaphysical  inference 
which,  in  harmony  with  the  total  rational  view  of 
the  world,  proves  the  certainty  of  the  final  triumph 
of  life  over  death,  from  the  inunanent  eternity  of 
the  spirit  already  manifested  in  the  ethical  religious 
conquest  of  death  (cf .  Plato's  play  on  words  in  the 
Phaedo:  the  soul  (a)  life,  accordingly  "not-death," 
hence  (b)  "  not-dead  " — a-thanatos). 

V.  Tlie  Original  Motives:  The  original  motives  of 
belief  in  inunortality  correspond  to  the  natiu*al 
causes  of  the  idea  of  God,  which  may  be  psycho- 
logically traced  to  a  fourfold  root.  (1)  Subjective: 
wish,  fear  of  death,  and  hope  of  life.  Qrwd  volumus, 
credimus,  Feuerbach:  ''  Man  thinks  of  his  god  as 
of  his  heaven.  .  .  God  and  immortality  are  iden- 
tical. Both  originate  in  the  wish  "  (cf.  Rigvedaj 
X.  14,  8).  According  to  the  Talmud,  Paradise  is  a 
place  of  bliss  which  surpasses  the  joy  of  the  Mes- 
sianic time.  ''  The  pious  are  satisfied  with  the  fiesh 
(of  the  Leviathan)  which  was  preserved  for  this  end 
since  the  first  day  of  creation,  and  they  drink  wine 
from  clusters  which  were  prepared  since  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  world  "  (Wiinsche,  Die  VorsteUungen 
vom  Ztistande  nach  dem  Tode  nach  Apokrypherif 
Talmud  und  Kirchenv&tem,  in  JPT,  1880,  p.  449). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wish  for  reunion  with  the 
dead  often  yields  to  fear  of  the  dead  and  to  the 
desire  not  to  be  disturbed  by  them  (cf.  the  words 
at  the  obsequies  of  Bodo  in  northeast  India:  '^  Take 
and  eat;  formerly  hast  thou  eaten  and  drunken 
with  us,  but  now  thou  canst  no  more;  thou  wert 
one  of  us,  thou  art  so  no  more;  we  come  no  more 
to  thee,  and  come  not  thou  nearer  to  us  ").  Like 
the  funeral  pyre,  the  funeral  meals  often  celebrate 
only  the  separation  as  a  symbolic  agreement  with 
the  dead.  (2)  The  influence  of  striking  experiences 
in  dreams  on  the  imagination  and  the  view  of  the 
world  is  noteworthy  in  the  lower  stages  of  culture 
(see  Comparative  Religion,  III.,  VI.,  §  2;  and  cf. 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i.,  London,  1871). 
The  New  Zealander  thinks  that  the  dreaming  soul 
departs  from  the  body  and  returns  again  after  wan- 
dering in  the  realm  of  the  dead  and  there  com- 
muning with  its  friends.  The  land  of  the  blessed 
reflects  the  popular  ideals.  The  dreaming  Indian 
visits  fais  himting-ground,  the  Greek  beholds  the 
Elysian  fields,  the  German  thought  that  life  in 
Walhalla  consisted  of  bloody  battles.  Still  more 
significant  are  the  associations  of  ideas  by  which 
the  character  of  a  dream  is  attributed  to  the  earthly 


life — life  a  dream;  death  the  moment  in  which  one 
awakes  from  the  dream  of  life  to  its  true  reality. 
The  Old  Testament  increasingly  discredits  the  pro- 
phetic dream  (cf.  Deut.  xiii.;  Jer.  xxiii.;  Eccl.  v. 
2-6).  Yet  the  actual  present  is  designated  aa  a 
''  being  like  those  who  dream ''  in  relation  to  a 
higher  form  of  existence  (Ps.  cxxvi.  1).  (3)  In  the 
lower  stages  of  culture  the  intellectual  riddle  of 
death  leads  to  the  idea  of  a  brief  extension  of  life 
beyond  the  grave.  After  death  there  is  to  be  a 
separation  which  either  completes  the  death  or 
prepares  for  a  further  lifetime  in  other  regions 
(so  the  Fijis,  the  Guinea  negroes,  the  Greenlanders); 
or  only  the  chief  men  continued  to  exist  (so  the 
Tonga  Islanders),  or  only  the  souls  of  the  good  (so 
the  Nicaraguans).  The  funeral-pyre  may  condition 
the  continued  existence  of  the  dead.  For  the  en- 
during connection  between  soul  and  body,  cf. 
Odyssey fXi.  51  sqq.,  73;  Iliad,  xxiii.  71  sqq.;  Vergil, 
^neid,  vi.  325  sqq.,  362  sqq.;  Job  xiv.  22;  Isa. 
Ixvi.  24,  xiv.  19;  Deut.  xxviii.  26;  Tylor,  ut  sup. 
vol.  ii.  Danger  of  the  future  death  of  the  soul  is 
not  excluded.  The  *^  second  death  "  is  the  greatest 
evil.  One  can  imagine  neither  unchanging  con- 
tinuance nor  absolute  annihilation.  (4)  The  idea  of 
retribution  is  expressed  by  the  ethical  faith  in  a 
supreme  righteousness.  The  fatal  crisis  which, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  Fijis,  awaits  the  souls 
of  those  just  dead,  visits  annihilation  upon  those 
who  have  remained  unmarried;  perhaps  a  reference 
to  natiu*al  immortcdity  by  means  of  procreation. 
In  all  stages  of  religious  culture  many  ethical  argu- 
ments for  immortality  appear;  the  imperfect  ad- 
justment in  this  life  between  duty  and  destiny 
shapes  the  thought  of  future  retribution.  Mosaism 
is  favorable  to  the  idea  of  retribution,  but  it  de- 
serves no  credit  for  the  existence  of  the  hope  of 
inmiortfiJity.  Greek  mythology  distinguished  the 
regions  devoted  to  retribution  ruled  over  by  Minos 
and  .£acus  from  the  shadowy  abodes  for  the  undis- 
turbed life  of  the  soul.  Hercules'  soul  prolonged  its 
shadowy  existence  below  while  his  bodily  existence 
was  enthroned  in  the  circle  of  the  blessed  (cf.  Iliad, 
i.  4).  According  to  the  Greeks,  bodily  existence 
is  the  real  existence.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
hell  as  Sheol  and  Gehinnom  was  made  up  of  two 
different  motives  which  the  Talmud  combined  in 
Gehinnom — darkness  and  fire  (cf.  Enoch  ciii.  8, 
9).  "  Hell  "  originally  signified  the  dark  place, 
but  was  gradually  blended  with  the  idea  of  the 
bright,  the  fiery.  The  valley  Gehinnom  was  the 
place  of  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  of  divine  judgment,  and 
of  eternal  destruction  (Jer.  xix.  2,  6;  II  Kings 
xxiii.  10;  Matt.  x.  28).  Since  the  exile  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transformation  of  the  Messianic  idea, 
the  present  life  was  a  vestibule  for  the  future, 
where  the  final  judgment  must  assign  the  proper 
ethical  condition  (but  cf.  Enoch  xc.  26,  xxvii.  2, 
3).  The  fimdamental  idea  is  that  of  a  moral 
world-order.  In  the  New  Testament  penal  judg- 
ment is  associated  with  the  continued  existence 
of  the  departed.  Psychological  motives  for  ret- 
ribution first  arose  in  connection  with  the  Mes- 
sianic idea,  foreign  domination,  and  influences  of 
Zoroastrianism.  With  reference  to  the  eschatol- 
ogy  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  there  is  need  to  preserve  the  Christian  esti- 
mate of  life  so  far  as  this  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
will,  without  surrendering  the  free  scientific  ap- 
proach. It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  forms 
of  the  creative  ideas  by  v.hich  men  seek  to  give 
expression  to  the  content  of  these  conceptions  are 
changeable  and  dependent  upon  the  usage  of 
language  at  a  given  time  (see  Future  Punishment). 
VI.  The  Principal  Elements  of  the  Christian  Ideal 
of  Immortality:  The  Christian  estimate  of  life  sub- 
ordinates all  motives  of  the  hope  of  immortality  to 
belief  in  God;  he  is  "  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living."  Presuppositions  for  correct  deduc- 
tion are:  (1)  Negatively:  proof  may  not  be  adduced 
from  rational  psychology.  If  the  soul  of  man  is 
inunortal  because  it  is  simple  and  immaterial,  the 
same  must  be  true  of  animals  and  of  plants:  these 
no  less  than  the  soul  of  man  may  be  regarded  sub 
specie  cetemitatis.  Moreover,  the  thought  of  im- 
mortality is  developed  from  simple  psychical  ex- 
periences. The  child  lives  in  the  joy  of  the  unending 
moment.  Many  savages  have  need  only  to  project 
thought  forward  for  a  year  or  a  month;  the  abstract 
idea  of  immortality  matures  first  with  monotheism. 
Even  then  **  absolute  endlessness  "  remains  only  a 
half-understood  problem.  The  question  of  immor- 
tality retires  to  the  background  in  comparison 
with  the  ethical  social  interests  and  with  faith  in 
God  in  which  the  true  endlessness  is  felt  (Ps.  Ixxiii.). 
If  with  Berkeley,  Fichte,  and  Schopenhauer  one 
conceives  the  idea  not  as  result,  but  as  cause  of  the 
entire  world,  including  time  and  space,  then  the 
thinking  subject  as  thinking  can  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  object  which  it  has  itself  produced — time. 
The  notions  of  subject,  object,  idea,  time,  infinite, 
and  the  like  are  not  original;  still  more  elementary 
is  language,  which  originates  in  a  practical  motive. 
(2)  Positively:  the  verbal  condition  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  (a)  Soul  is  the  man  as  a  unity; 
body  is  the  man  as  an  organism  of  many  factors. 
The  word  "  soul  "  in  popular  use  is  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  sea  in  motion.  In  the  notion  of  soul 
lies  life,  change,  inconstancy,  death.  The  nature 
of  psychs  is  perishablcncss.  Even  knowledge  will 
not  shield  from  destruction  (Gen.  iii.  17-19).  Yet 
the  souJ,  accordiri;:^  to  its  notion,  is  essentially  life, 
(b)  The  negative  ideas  of  the  intransient,  the  in- 
finite, arose  from  the  power  of  abstraction  and 
negation.  The  underworld  (of.  the  notions  of  the 
Egyptians,  New  Zealanders,  Enoch,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Middle  Ages)  was  identical  with  the  place  of 
the  sun  setting  in  the  west,  (c)  Both  the  sun  (cf. 
Egyptian  and  Accadian-Baby Ionian  myths)  and  the 
seed-corn  are  at  the  same  time  result  and  cause, 
and  this  sensuous  form  of  imperishableness  has 
contributed  to  the  terms  dealing  with  immortality 
(the  cult  of  Persephone;  I  Cor.  xv.;  poetical  uses, 
as  Schiller's  Noch  kostlicheren  Samen  bergen). 
Metempsychosis  is  only  a  further  step  forward 
(degradation  and  elevation;  punishment  and  purifi- 
cation). In  the  Christian  view  the  soul  as  sub- 
stance of  the  body  is  wakened  by  the  light  of  the 
creative  sun  of  God  to  a  new  individual  corporeity 
(John  xii.;  I  Cor.  xv.).  The  soul  rests  "  in  God  " 
(Col.  iii.  3;  Rev.  xiv.  13),  receives  a  new  glorified 
body    whose    principal    features   have   already   on 


earth  been  developed  through  ethical  growth, 
suffering,  and  victory  (cf.  Matt.  xxii.  30;  Acts  ii. 
31  sqq.  with  Ps.  xvi.,  Rev.  xxi.  4  with  Isa.  zxv.  8 ). 

VII.  The  Truth  of  These  Forms  of  Experience:  In 
the  degree  to  which  the  naturally  true  and  ethically 
grounded  idea  creates  a  corresponding  expression 
can  the  truth  of  its  affirmation  be  removed  from 
doubt.  This  is  proved  by  the  religion  of  Buddhism. 
Although  one  may  never  say  that  the  soul  is  or  is 
not  in  Nirv&na,  yet  this  is  designated  as  the  ''  land 
of  peace,"  the  "  inuneasurable,  abysmal  sea  of 
eternity."  Even  to  a  philosopher  such  experiences 
compel  the  thought  of  a  positive,  ideal  imperish- 
ableness. Mightier  than  with  the  Buddhist  is  the 
Christian's  longing  for  absolute  emancipation  and 
blessedness.  The  fulness  of  God's  love,  as  it  fills 
the  Christian  heart  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  immediately  infinite.  In  the  degree  to  which 
there  is  given  the  real  basis  for  an  idea  true  to  life 
must  the  positive  joy  in  the  picture  of  the  Christian 
hope  of  glory  be  affirmed. 

In  conclusion,  the  attitude  toward  immortality 
will  be  positive  in  case  (1)  the  certainty  of  God  as 
the  supreme  concrete  content  of  the  consciousness 
is  presupposed,  (2)  the  one  miracle  which  lies  in 
the  being  of  the  entire  world  is  beheld  under  the 
correct  figure  of  a  creative  divine  deed,  and  accord- 
ingly (3)  the  hope  of  the  future  which  corresponds 
to  the  Christian  valuation  of  life  is  directly  related 
to  the  idea  of  the  creative  divine  deed.    The  two- 
fold contents  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  life  are  (I) 
the  idea  of  the  Father-God  as  the  free  creative  love, 
and  (2)  the  hope  that  nothing  hereafter  can  separate 
from  the  *'  infinite  "  worth  of  the  love  of  God.   If 
the  real  grounds  of  both  of  these  ideas  are  inex- 
haustible, then  the  endeavors  after  a  formal  pre- 
sentation of  faith  in  God  and  immortality  must 
be  just  as  enduring  as  the  power  of  language  (see 
also  Eschatology). 

For  extended  discussion  and  proof  of  this  thesis 
cf.  G.  Runze,  Studien  zur  vergleichenden  Religions- 
ici^senschaft;  II.,  Die  Psychologic  des  UnsterUkh- 
keitsglaubens  und  der  Unsterblichkeitsleugnung,  Ber- 
lin, 1894.  G.  Runze. 

VIII.  Additional  Note :  The  arguments  from  data 
furnished  by  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research,  to 
the  effect  that  authentic  messages  have  been  re- 
ceived from  those  who  have  passed  from  the  earthly 
life,  lack  convincing  cogency  (cf.  F.  W.  H.  Myers- 
Human  Personality,  London,  1903).  Not  to  accen- 
tuate the  still  incomplete  evidence  for  the  alleged 
communications,  this,  if  valid,  would  at  best  prove 
only  that  some  who  have  ceased  to  live  here  con- 
tinue their  life  in  other  conditions.  But  whether 
this  is  true  for  all,  or  whether  any  or  all  of  those 
who  have  been  supposed  to  manifest  themselves 
from  the  other  world  will  live  forever  does  not  j'et 
appear.  The  Biblical  evidence  for  the  immortality, 
i.e.,  the  resurrection,  of  all,  including  the  wicked, 
is  not  perhaps  decisive.  This  involves  the  critical 
interpretation  of  three  passages  which  are  open  to 
other  values  than  those  which  have  been  assigned 
to  them  (Luke  xx.  34-38;  John  v.  28,  29;  Acts 
xxiv.  15).  In  the  last  reference  Paul  is  reported 
as  teaching  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  no  trace 
of  which  is  found  in  his  own  authentic  writings. 
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The  words  in  John,  alleged  to  have  been  spoken 
by  Jesus,  are  alien  to  the  rest  of  his  teaching  both 
in  this  Gospel  and  in  the  synoptics.  The  statement 
in  Luke  is  not  so  conclusive  as  it  seems  at  first  sight, 
for  it  must  be  interpreted  by  the  practical  interest 
which  elsewhere  dominates  the  Master's  teaching, 
and  particularly  by  verses  35,  36.  With  Jesus,  life 
was  a  supremely  ethical  affair,  and  neither  he  nor 
Paul  appears  to  have  considered  life  or  immortality 
from  a  speculative  point  of  view.  The  argmnent 
that  the  permanence  of  life  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
life  is  a  thought  of  God,  and  God  will  not  suffer  his 
thought  to  perish,  is  open  to  three  serious  questions: 
(1)  Whether  in  the  sight  of  God  him:ian  life  is  such 
a  thought  that  even  though  it  is  at  present  the 
highest  expression  of  his  will,  God  can  not  permit 
it  to  fall  back  into  the  order  from  which  it  arose, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  other  forms  of  existence.  (2) 
Whether  this  preservation  would  be  true  of  all  souls 
or  only  of  those  who  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  thought.  (3)  Whether,  finally,  the 
human  type  is  the  basis  of  a  yet  higher  disclosure 
of  the  divine  purpose,  and  this  being  realized,  the 
type  as  such  shall  pass  away.  Conditional  immor- 
tality may  not  be  ruled  out  of  court  as  if  it  had  no 
rational  standing  (see  Annihilationism).  For, 
first,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  biological  law 
that  function  determines  structure  and  ultimately 
organism:  accordingly  degeneration  even  to  the 
loss  of  important  organs  is  as  truly  characteristic 
of  evolution  as  is  progress.  Secondly,  it  is  especially 
true  of  man  that  the  ideals  of  personality  are  either 
achieved  by  conscious  striving,  or  lost  by  inatten- 
tion. In  comparison  with  lower  orders  of  life,  man 
may  have  reached  that  degree  of  stability  whereby 
he  survives  the  shock  of  death  (cf.  J.  Fiske,  Destiny 
of  Man  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  His  Origin^  Boston, 
1884),  but  even  this  would  not  necessarily  involve 
for  every  one  an  endless  existence.  That  which  has 
been  gained  by  the  "  will  to  live  "  (Schopenhauer) 
may  also  ultimately  perish  by  refusal  to  live. 
According  to  the  Gospel  of  John  life  is  not  a  neces- 
sitate natural  duration,  but  an  ethical  endeavor: 
Greek  hnmortality  gives  place  to  '^  eternal  life  " 
(John  xvii.  3).  After  all,  the  truest  description  of 
man's  relation  to  a  future  life  may  be  **  immortal- 
ity "  (cf.  S.  D.  McConnell,  Evolution  of  Immortality , 
New  York,  1901;  W.  R.  Huntington,  Conditional 
Immortality,  ib.  1878.  See  Eschatology).  The 
deepest  reason  for  immortality  is  teleological:  on 
the  one  hand,  in  the  infinite  ideals  addressed  to  the 
human  will;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  progressive 
realization  of  these  ideals  in  which  alone  the  uni- 
verse becomes  intelligible  for  consciousness.  In  the 
partial  but  increasing  meaning  of  reality  which  is 
disclosed  in  individual  consciousness  is  a  groimd  of 
hope  that  this  consciousness  will  endure  as  a  center 
in  which  the  purpose  of  the  universe  shall  be  both 
revealed  and  realized  (cf.  J.  Royce,  Conception  of 
Immortality,  Boston,  1900).  Since  all  life  is  con- 
trolled by  ends  that  attract  and  yet  are  hidden, 
and  man  does  not  fully  reach  these  ends  in  this 
\7orld,  and  can  progressively  attain  them,  if  at  all, 
only  in  an  endless  advance,  his  very  incompleteness 
is  his  mightiest  witness  to  immortality.  For  the 
perplexing   problem    of   the   relation   of   personal 


identity  and  memory  to  the  life  after  death,  cf. 
H.  MQnsterbei^,  The  Eternal  Life  (Boston,  1906). 
The  most  important  recent  literature  bearing  on 
this  subject  is  the  series  of  IngersoU  Lectures  on 
Inunortality  given  annually  at  Harvard  University 
as  follows:  G.  A.  Gordon,  Immortality  and  the  New 
Theodicy,  Boston,  1897;  W.  James,  Human  Immor- 
tality, Boston,  1898;  B.  I.  Wheeler,  Dionysius  and 
Immortality,  Boston,  1899;  J.  Royce,  Conception 
of  Immortality,  Boston,  1900;  J.  Fiske,  Life  Ever- 
lasting, Boston,  1901;  W.  Osier,  Science  and  Immor- 
tality, Boston,  1904;  S.  M.  Crothers,  The  Endless 
Life,  Boston,  1905;  H.  Munsterbei^,  The  Eternal 
Life,  Boston,  1905;  C.  F.  Dole,  Hope  of  Immortality, 
New  York,  1906;  W.  Ostwald,  Individuality  and 
Immortality,  Boston,  1906;  W.  S.  Bigelow,  Bud- 
dhism and  Immortality,  Boston,  1908.       C.  A.  B. 

Biblioorapht:  The  earlier  literature  in  wonderfully  com- 
plete and  claasified  form  is  in  E.  Abbot.  The  lAteraJtwre  c/ 
(he  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  included  in  W.  R.  Alger's 
Destiny  cf  the  Soul,  a  Critical  Hiatory  of  the  Doctrine  cf  a 
Future  Life,  Boston.  1880;  cf.  J.  H.  Hurst,  Literature  cf 
Theolooy,  pp.  406-497.  New  York,  1896.  For  the  Biblical 
belief,  besides  the  O.  T.  Theology  of  H.  Schultz,  London, 
1892,  and  the  N.  T.  Theology  of  W.  Beyschlag.  Edinburgh. 
1896,  consult:  J.  Challis,  An  E—ay  on  the  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Immortality,  London,  1880;  F.  Schwally,  Dae 
Leben  nadi  dem  Tode  nach  den  VoreteUungen  dee  aUen 
lerael  und  dee  Jvdenthume,  Giessen.  1892;  A.  Chambers, 
Our  Life  after  Death:  or,  the  Teaching  of  the  Bible  con- 
cerning the  Uneeen  World,  London,  1894;  J.  Frey,  Tod, 
SeeUnglaube  und  SeelenkuU  im  alten  lerael,  Leipsic,  1898; 
L.  A.  Muirhead.  The  Terms  Life  and  Death  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  Glasgow,  1908. 

On  the  general  subject,  besides  the  works  named  in  the 
text,  consult:  H.  Schultx,  Die  Voraussetzungen  der  cturiatr 
lichen  Lehre  von  der  Unaterblichkeit,  Gdttingen,  1861;  A. 
Immer,  Der  Unsterblichkeitsglaube  im  Lichte  der  Geschichte 
und  der  geger^wdrtigen  Wissenschaft,  Bern,  1868;  R.  S. 
Candlish,  Life  in  a  Risen  Savior;  an  Exposition  of  .  .  . 
I  Cor.  XV.,  London,  1863;  K.  Wilmarshof,  Das  Jenseits, 
ein  wissenschaftlicher  Versuch  tur  Ldsung  der  Unsterl>- 
lichkeiUfrage,  Leipsic,  186.3-66;  L.  Figuier,  The  To-morrow 
of  Death,  or,  the  Future  Life  according  to  Science,  Boston, 
1872;  T.  A.  Goodwin,  The  Mode  of  Man's  Immortality, 
New  York,  1874;  A.  B.  Blackwell,  Physical  Basis  of 
Immortality,  New  York,  1876;  B.  Stewart  and  P.  G.  Tait, 
The  Unseen  Universe,  London,  1876  (from  the  standpoint 
of  physical  science);  J.  W.  Rinck,  Vom  Zustande  der  Seele 
nach  dem  Tode,  Basel,  1878;  G.  Teichmdller,  Ueber  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele,  Leipsic.  1879;  W.  R.  Hart, 
Eternal  Purpose;  a  Study  in  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Immortality,  Philadelphia.  1882;  G.  A.  Gordon,  The  Wit- 
ness to  Immortality  in  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Life, 
Boston,  1883;  L.  Schneider,  Die  Unsterblichkeitsidee  im 
Olauben  und  der  Philosophic  der  Vdlker,  Regensburg.  1883; 
E.  Naville,  La  Vie  HernelU,  Paris,  1884;  E.  PeUvel-Ollif, 
Le  ProbUme  de  VimmortaliU,  2  vols..  Lausanne,  1891-92. 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Problem  of  Immortality,  New  York.  1893: 
A.  Sabatier.  Essai  sur  Vimmortaiit^.  au  point  de  vue  du 
naturalisme  ivolutioniste,  Paris.  1895;  E.  Rohde,  Psyche, 
Freiburg.  1898  (a  classic;  deals  with  Greek  and  Roman 
ideas);  V.  L.  Bemier,  SpiritualitS  et  immortality.  La 
Chapelle-Montligeon.  1901;  H.  Cremer.  Ueber  den  Zustand 
nach  dem  Tode,  Gatersloh,  1901;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond.  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  Edinburgh.  1901; 
W.  Schneider,  Das  andere  Leben,  Paderbom.  1902;  A. 
Chambers,  Our  Life  after  Death,  London,  1903;  W. 
Chester,  Immortality  a  Rational  Faith,  New  York.  1903; 
G.  T.  Fechner.  BUchlein  von  dem  Leben  nach  dem  Tode, 
Hamburg,  1903;  C.  W.  Leadbeater.  The  Other  Side  cj 
Death  Scientifically  Examined,  Chicago,  1903;  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things,  Lon- 
don, 1904;  L.  Elb^,  La  Vie  future,  Paris,  1906;  J.  H. 
Hyslop,  Science  and  a  Future  lAfe,  London,  1906;  K. 
Andersen,  Die  Unsterblichkeitsfrage,  Leipsic.  1906;  G. 
Fell,  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul  Philosophically 
Explained,  London.  1906;  L.  Elb4.  Future  Life  in  the 
Light  cf  Ancient  Wisdom  and  Modem  Science,  London. 
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1907;  H.  G.  Keyserling.  UifterhlichkeU.  Munich.  1907; 
R.  J.  Thompnon,  Proof  a  of  Life  after  Death :  a  CMoHon  of 
Opiniona,  London.  1907;  E.  E.  F.  A.  Albe.  New  Light  on 
Immortality,  London,  1908;  F.  C.  Kempson.  Future  Life 
and  Modem  DifficuUiee,  ib.  1908.  The  subject  of  course 
receives  treatment  in  the  varioui  worka  on  aystematic 
theology. 

IMMORTALITY,  CONDITIONAL.  See  Annihila- 
tionism;  Condition alism;  Immortalitt. 

IMMUNITY:  In  the  stricter  sense,  the  freedom 
of  certain  persons  or  property  from  public  duties 
and  taxes.  The  word  is  sometimes,  however,  used 
in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  especially  the  right  of 
Asylum  (q.v.).  After  Christianity  was  recognized 
by  the  Ibloman  Empire,  the  Church  acquired  for  its 
possessions  immunity  from  the  class  of  imposts 
known  in  Roman  law  as  munera  sordidaf  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  also  from  extraordinary 
land  taxes.  The  clergy,  like  the  heathen  priests 
before  them,  were  free  from  all  public  service,  and 
from  inheritance  taxes  up  to  a  certain  point, 
though  complete  freedom  from  personal  taxation 
can  not  be  demonstrated.  While  these  immunities 
were  maintained  in  the  Eastern  Empire  and  in 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  they  led  in  the  West  to 
diflSculties  which  brought  about  their  almost  total 
abolition  by  Vaientinian  III.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing like  a  general  immunity  of  church  property 
in  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  clergy  were  exempt 
from  military  service,  and  apparently  from  the 
poll  tax  where  it  was  levied;  but  land  taxes  and 
feudal  services  resting  upon  property  belonging  to 
the  Church  or  the  clergy  were  not  remitted.  Under 
the  Merovingians  and  Carolingians  first  certain 
churches  and  then  whole  dioceses  and  greater 
monasteries  gained  immunity  by  special  privilege, 
as  the  temporal  magnates  also  often  did.  From 
the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century  these  privileges, 
based  in  their  conception  on  the  old  immunity  of 
the  royal  domain,  remained  essentially  the  same. 
Public  officials  were  forbidden  to  visit  the  immune 
territory  for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  its  possessor 
or  his  subjects,  or  to  use  any  force  against  the  latter; 
where  these  taxes  were  still  due  to  the  king,  they 
were  to  be  paid  through  the  landlord.  Moreover, 
besides  the  collection  of  fines  and  similar  payments, 
he  enjoyed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  in  minor  matters, 
though  in  those  involving  life  or  liberty  he  was  still 
bound  to  defer  to  the  regular  courts. 

After  the  tenth  century  the  greater  landowners, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  began  to  acquire  the  higher 
jurisdiction  also  over  the  people  on  their  estates. 
In  the  Carolingian  period  church  property  was  pro- 
tected by  a  heavy  fine  (600  soldi)  against  any  one 
who  violated  it.  This  did  not  last  long  as  applied 
to  the  whole  estate,  but  was  continued  for  the 
churches,  cemeteries,  and  dwellings  of  the  clergy. 
Freedom  from  military  service  continued  as  long  as 
the  old  methods  of  raising  an  army  were  in  force; 
but  bishops  and  abbots  were  early  sununoned  to 
the  field,  and  when  the  feudal  system  was  devel- 
oped the  duty  of  supplying  men-at-arms  rested 
equally  on  spiritual  and  temporal  lords.  The  most 
determined  opposition  to  any  infringement  on 
ecclesiastical  immunities  was  not  made  against 
arbitrary  royal  imposts  so  much  as  against  regular 


municipal  taxation  such  as  came  into  vogue  in  the 
German  and  Italian  towns  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  decrees  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Lateran 
Councils  (1179,  1215)  mark  the  beginning  of  efiforts 
to  secure  complete  immunity  for  the  Church,  which 
has  been  demanded  constantly  ever  since.  The 
Council  of  Trent  asserted  this  claim,  though  in 
rather  general  terms;  the  bull  In  coma  Domini 
(q.v.)  threatened  the  violators  of  immunities  with 
excommunication;  and  a  special  "  Congr^ation  of 
Jurisdiction  and  Immunity  "  has  been  in  existence 
at  Rome  since  1626,  though  it  is  without  significance 
to-day.  The  Syllabus  of  1864  decisively  main- 
tained the  essential  right  of  the  Church  to  immunity, 
although  modem  Roman  Catholic  writers  generally 
leave  the  question  open  as  to  its  derivation  trom 
divine  right,  or  even  frequently  deny  it.  Since  the 
Reformation,  however,  the  personal  immunity  of 
the  clergy  and  the  real  immunity  of  property  not 
serving  directly  for  religious  purposes  have  tended 
to  disappear;  and  even  in  the  European  coimtries 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  history  of 
special  privilege,  they  are  usually  conceded,  so  far 
as  they  exist  at  all,  to  all  organized  religious  bodies. 
(Siegfried  Rietbchel.) 

Bibliography:  Bingham,  Originea,  V.,  iii.;  L.  Thomasain. 
Vetue  et  nova  eccleeiae  diBciplinOt  vol.  iii.,  lib.  i.,  chaiM. 
xxxiii.-xiviii.,  Paris,  1728;  P.  Hinschiua,  Kirdienrecht, 
i.  123  sqq..  Berlin.  1860;  E.  FriedberK,  Die  Oremen 
xieiechen  Stoat  und  Kirdie,  TQbingen,  1872;  idem,  L^- 
buch  dee  .  .  .  Kirchenreehta,  pp.  142  sqq.,  474  aqq.,  Leip- 
Bic,  1895;  A.  L.  Richter,  Lehrbuch  dee  .  .  .  Kirchenreekti, 
ed.  W.  Kahl,  pp.  374  sqq..  1293  sqq.,  ib.,  1886;  F.  Diam- 
ard,  De  Vimmunit^  eccUsiaetique  et  monastique.  Paris,  1878; 
W.  E.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold,  Catholic  Dictionary,  pp.  474- 
475,  I^ndon,  1903;  KL,  x.  443-448;  and  the  literature 
cit^  under  Asylum,  Right  of. 

IMPAIVATION:  One  of  the  many  modifications 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  which  arose  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioD. 
Rupert  of  Deutz  (d.  1135)  is  the  father  of  this  idea. 
In  commenting  on  Ex.  ii.  10  {OperOf  i.  267,  Cologne, 
1602),  he  explains  how  God  connects  the  real  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  real  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Eucharist,  without  disturbing  the  substance  of 
either,  just  as,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  he  con- 
nected the  Word  and  the  human  nature  without 
changing  the  character  of  the  latter.  So,  in 
theological  terminology,  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist 
would  be,  according  to  this  theory,  a  hypostatic 
union  similar  to  that  existing  between  the  di- 
vinity and  the  humanity  in  Christ.  The  word 
**  impanation,"  however,  was  first  used  by  Alger  of 
Li6ge  (d.  1131),  who  wrote  against  Rupert  in  de 
fense  of  transubstantiation.  In  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  Carlstadt  accused  Osiander  of  holding 
the  view  of  impanation;  and  the  same  accusation 
was  preferred  by  the  Romanists  in  general  against 
Luther,  who  denied  it. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS.  See  Latino  on  op 
Hands. 

IMPOSTORIBUS,  DE  TRIBUS:  The  tiUe  of  » 
writing  often  mentioned  but  little  known,  connected 
with  an  accusation  in  the  year  1239  by  Poi* 
Gregory  IX.  against  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  ^^o 
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was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  world  had  been 
deceived  by  three  impostors,  Moses,  Christ,  and 
Mohammed.  Frederick  repudiated  this  aU^ation 
as  untrue;  and,  in  fact,  the  saying  with  reference 
to  the  three  chief  impostors  occurs  prior  to  Freder- 
ick's time.  A  specific  document  bearing  the  title 
does  not  appear  before  1598  (published  from  a  copy 
in  Dresden  by  E.  Weller,  Leipsic,  1846;  2d  ed., 
Heilbronn,  1876) .  There  was  much  discussion  about 
the  work  among  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  it  appeared  in  repeated 
translations.  The  contents  are  skeptical  and  show 
dearth  of  religious  understanding.  That  God  exists 
is  held  to  be  disproved  by  the  absence  of  a  uniform 
imiversally  acknowledged  conception  of  God.  The 
heathen  conceptions  are  rated  as  not  far  inferior 
to  the  Christian,  and  to  the  offensive  heathen  myths 
are  opposed  what  are  represented  as  equally  offen- 
sive Christian  myths  (the  Trinity,  the  virgin  birth, 
etc.).  Yet  even  were  it  granted  that  God  exists, 
the  question  would  still  arise,  how  shall  he  be 
honored?  Surely  no  one  can  appeal  to  special 
revelations,  for  this  were  impostura.  The  work 
has  been  ascribed  to  various  scholars  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Campanella  would  seem  to  have 
mentioned  Muretus  as  the  author,  and  likewise  to 
have  remarked  that  he  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Florentine  F.  Pucci.  Florimond  de  Raemond 
{L'Hittoire  de  la  naisaance  .  .  .  de  VkH-laie^  pp. 
236-237,  Rouen,  1629)  affirms  the  same  of  Petrus 
Ramus.  The  question  of  authorship  does  not 
appear  open  to  solution.  At  all  events,  the  work 
was  not  written  by  Guilielmus  Postellus. 

K.  Benrath. 

BiBUOORAPHr:  K.  Romnkrans,  Der  Ziceifel  an  Glauben, 
Haile,  1830;  F.  W.  Genthe.  De  impattura  reliaionum  breve 
compendium,  aeu  lU>er  de  triifua  impoetoribue,  Leipaic,  1833. 

IMPUTATION. 

Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Term  (f  1). 

Three  Acta  of  Imputation  (f  2). 

Pelagian  Opposition  to  the  Doctrine  (f  3). 

Importance  of  the  Doctrine  (f  4). 

Socinian,  Arminian,  and  Rationalistic  Opposition  (f  6). 

La  Place  and  Later  Theologians  and  Schools  (f  6). 

The  theological  use  of  the  term  **  imputation  " 
is  probably  rooted  ultimately  in  the  employment 
of  the  verb  impulo  in  the  Vulgate  to 
I.  Origin    translate  the  Greek  verb  logizesthai  in 
and  Mean-  Ps.  xxxii.  2.    This  passage  is  quoted 
ing  of  the   by  Paul  in  Rom.  iv.  8  and  made  one 
Term.       of  the  foimdations  of  hb  alignment 
that,  in  saving  man,  God  sets  to  his 
credit  a  righteousness  without  works.     It  is  only 
in  these  two  passages,  and  in  the  two  axiomatic 
statements  of  Rom.  iv.  4  and  v.  13  that  the  Vulgate 
uses  imputo  in  this  connection  (cf.,  if^ith  special 
ai^lication,  II  Tim.  iv.  16;  Philemon  18).  There  are 
other  passages,  however,  where  it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  employed,  but  where  we  have  instead 
reputOf  under  the  influence  of  the  mistaken  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  hashahh  in  Gen.  xv.  6.    In  these 
passages  the  Authorized  English  Version  improves 
on  the  Latin  by  rendering  a  number  of  them  (Rom. 
iv.  11,  22,  23,  24;   II  Cor.  v.  19;   James  ii.  23)  by 
"  impute,"  and  employing  for  the  rest  sjmonymous 
terms,  all  of  which  preserve  the  "  metaphor  from 
v.— 30 


accounts  "  inherent  in  logitesthai  (and  dlogein)  in 
this  usage  (cf.  Sanday-Headlam,  Commentary  on 
Romans,  iv.  3),  such  as  "  count "  (Rom.  iv.  3,  5), 
"account"  (Gal.  iii.  6),  and  "reckon"  (Rom. 
iv.  4,  9,  10);  the  last  of  which  the  Revised  English 
Version  makes  its  uniform  rendering  of  logizesthai. 
Even  the  meager  employment  of  imputo  in  the  Latin 
version,  however,  supplied  occasion  enough  for  the 
adoption  of  that  word  in  the  precise  language  of 
theology  as  the  technical  term  for  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  Greek  words  in  their  so-called 
"  conunercial  "  sense,  or,  more  correctly,  be  called 
their  "  forensic  "  or  **  judicial  "  sense,  "  that  is, 
putting  to  one's  account,"  or,  in  its  twofold 
reference  to  the  credit  and  debit  sides,  "  setting 
to  one's  credit  "  or  "  la3ring  to  one's  charge." 

From  the  time  of  Augustine  (early  fifth  century) 

at  least,  the  t«rm  "  imputation  "  is  foimd  firmly 

fixed  in  theological  terminology  in  this 

2.  Three  sense.  But  the  applications  and  rela- 
Acts  of  Im-  tions  of  the  doctrine  expressed  by  it 

putation.  were  thoroughly  worked  out  only  in 
the  discussions  which  accompanied  and 
succeeded  the  Reformation.  In  the  developed 
theology  thus  brought  into  the  possession  of  the 
Church,  three  several  acts  of  imputation  were  es- 
tablished and  expounded.  These  are  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity;  the  imputation 
of  the  sins  of  his  people  to  the  Jledeemer;  the  im- 
putation of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  his  people. 
Though,  of  course,  with  more  or  less  purity  of  con- 
ception and  precision  of  application,  these  three 
great  doctrines  became  the  property  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  found  a  place  in  the  classical  theology 
of  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  alike.  In 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  conception,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  divine  act  called 
"  imputation  "  is  in  itself  precisely  the  same  in 
each  of  the  three  great  transactions  into  which  it 
enters  as  a  constituent  part.  The  grounds  on  which 
it  proceeds  may  differ;  the  things  imputed  may 
be  different;  and  the  consequent  treatment  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  which  the  imputation  is  made 
may  and  will  differ  as  the  things  imputed  to  them 
differ.  But  in  each  and  every  case  alike  imputation 
itself  is  simply  the  act  of  setting  to  one's  account; 
and  the  act  of  setting  to  one's  account  is  in  itself 
the  same  act  whether  the  thing  set  to  his  account 
stands  on  the  credit  or  debit  side  of  the  account, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  ground  in  equity  on  which 
it  is  set  to  his  account.  That  the  sin  of  Adam  was 
so  set  to  the  account  of  his  descendants  that  they 
have  actually  shared  in  the  penalty  which  was 
threatened  to  it;  and  that  the  sins  of  his  people 
were  so  set  to  the  account  of  our  Lord  that  he  bore 
them  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  his  merits 
are  so  set  to  their  account  that  by  his  stripes  they 
are  healed,  the  entirety  of  historical  orthodox 
Christianity  unites  in  affirming. 

Opposition  to  these  doctrines  has,  of  course,  not 
been  lacking  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought. 
The  first  instance  of  important  contradiction  of  the 
fundamental  principle  involved  is  presented  by  the 
Pelagian  movement  (see  Pblagius,  Pelaqianibm) 
which  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Pelagians  denied   the  equity  and,  therefore. 
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under  the  government  of  God,  the  possibility  of  the 
involvement  of  one  free  agent  in  the  acts  of  anoth- 
er;    they    utterly    denied,    therefore, 

3.  Pelagian  that  men   either  suffer    harm    from 
Opposition  Adam's    sin    or    profit    by    Christ's 

to  the      merits.    By  their  examples  only,  they 
Doctrine,    said,  can  either  Adam  or  Christ  affect 

us;  and  by  free  imitation  of  them  alone 
can  we  share  in  their  merits  or  demerits.  It  is  not 
apparent  why  Pelagius  permitted  himself  such 
extremity  of  denial.  What  he  had  at  heart  to  assert 
was  the  inadmissibility  by  the  human  subject  of  plen- 
ary ability  of  will  to  do  all  righteousness.  To  safe- 
guard this  he  had  necessarily  to  deny  all  subjective 
injury  to  men  from  Adam's  sin  (and  from  their  own 
sins  too,  for  that  matter),  and  the  need  or  actuality 
of  subjective  grace  for  their  perfecting.  But  there 
was  no  reason  growing  out  of  this  point  of  sight 
why  he  might  not  allow  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin  had  been  imputed  to  his  posterity,  and  had 
supplied  the  groimd  for  the  infliction  upon  them 
of  external  penalties  temporal  or  eternal;  or  that 
the  merits  of  Christ  might  be  imputed  to  his  people 
as  the  meritorious  ground  of  their  relief  from  these 
penalties,  as  well  as  of  the  forgiveness  of  their  own 
actual  sins  and  of  their  reception  into  the  favor  of 
God  and  the  heavenly  blessedness.  Later  Pelagian- 
izers  found  this  out;  and  it  became  not  uncommon 
(especially  after  Duns  Scotus'  strong  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  "  immediate  imputation  ")  for  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  be  exploited  precisely 
in  the  interest  of  denial  or  weakening  of  the  idea 
of  the  derivation  of  inherent  corruption  from  Adam. 
A  very  good  example  of  this  tendency  of  thought 
is  supplied  by  the  Roman  CJatholic  theologian 
Ambrosius  Catharinus,  whose  admirable  speech  to 
this  effect  at  the  Council  of  Trent  is  reported  by 
Father  Paul  (Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Eng. 
transL,  London,  1676,  p.  165).  Even  Zwingli  was 
not  unaffected  by  it.  He  was  indeed  free  from  the 
Pelagianizing  attenuation  of  the  corruption  of  na- 
ture which  is  the  subjective  effect  on  his  posterity  of 
Adam's  sin.  With  him,  "  original  sin  "  was  both 
extensively  and  intensively  a  total  depravity,  the 
fertile  source  of  all  evil  action.  But  he  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  a  misfortune  than  a  fault,  a  dis- 
ease than  a  sin;  and  he  hung  the  whole  weight  of 
our  ruin  on  our  direct  participation  in  Adam's 
guilt.  As  a  slave  can  beget  only  a  slave,  says  he, 
so  all  the  progeny  of  man  under  the  curse  are 
born  under  the  curse. 

In  sharp  contradiction  to  the  current  tendency  to 
reduce  to  the  vanishing-point  the  subjective  injury 

wrought  by  Adam's  sin  on  his  poster- 

4.  Impor-  ity,  the  churches  gave  themselves  to 
tance  emphasizing  the  depth  of  the  injury 
of  the       and  especially  its  sinfulness.    Even  the 

Doctrine.  Council  of  Trent  acknowledged  the 
transfusion  into  the  entire  human  race 
of  "sin,  which  is  the  death  of  the  soul."  The 
Protestants,  who,  as  convinced  Augustinians,  were 
free  from  the  Pelagianizing  bias  of  Rome,  were 
naturally  even  more  strenuous  in  asserting  the  evil 
and  guilt  of  native  depravity.  Accordingly  they 
constantly  remark  that  men's  native  guilt  in  the 
sight  of  God  rests  not  merely  upon  the  imputation 


to  them  of  Adam's  first  sin,  but  also  upon  the  cor- 
ruption which  they  derive  from   him — a  mode  of 
statement  which  meets  us,  indeed,  as  early  as  Peter 
Lombard   ('' Sentences,"   II.,   xxx.)   and   for  the 
same  reason.     The  polemic  turn  given  to  these 
statements  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable 
misapprehension,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  subor- 
dinate the  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression  to 
the  transmission  of  his  corrupted  nature  as  the 
source  of  human  guilt.    Precisely  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.    The  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression  was 
not  in  dispute;    all  parties  to  the  great  debate  of 
the  age  fully  recognized  it;  and  it  is  treated  there- 
fore as  a  matter  of  course.     What  was  important 
was  to  make  it  clear  that  native  depravity  was  along 
with  it  the  ground  of  our  guilt  before  God.    Thus 
it  was  sought  to  hold  the  balance  true,  and  to  do 
justice  to  both  elements  in  a  complete  doctrine  of 
original  sin.     Meanwhile  the  recovery  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  threw  back  its 
light  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  (Jhrist 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Church  since 
Anselm;   and  the  better  understanding  of  this  doc- 
trine, thus  induced,  in  turn  illuminated  the  doctrine 
of  sin,  whose  correlative  it  is.    Thus  it  came  about 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Protestant  leaders 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  their  successors, 
the   Protestant  systematizers  of  the  seventeentli 
century,  the  threefold  doctrine  of  imputation— of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  of  the  sins  of  his  people 
to  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
to  his  people — at  last  came  to  its  rights  as  the  core 
of  the  three  constitutive  doctrines  of  Christianity— 
the  sinfulness  of  the  human  race,  the  satisfaction 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  justification  by  faith.    The  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  that  M  is 
the  hinge  on  which  these  three  great  doctrines  turn, 
and  the  guardian  of  their  purity. 

Of  course  the  Church  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
in  quiet  its  new  understanding  of  its  treasures  of 

doctrine.     Radical  opponents  arose  in 

5.  Socinian,  the  Reformation  age  itself,  the  most 

Arminian,   important  of  whom  were  the  Socinian5 

and  Ra-     (see  Socinus,  Socinianism).   By  them 

tionalistic    it  was  pronoimced  an  inanity  to  speak 

Opposition,  of  the  transference  of  either  merit  or 

demerit  from  one  person  to  another: 
we  can  be  bad  with  another's  badness,  or  good  with 
another's  goodness,  they  said,  as  Httle  as  we  can 
be  white  with  another's  whiteness.  The  center  of 
the  Socinian  assault  was  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ:  it  is  not  possible,  they 
affirmed,  for  one  person  to  bear  the  punishment 
due  to  another.  But  their  criticism  cut  equaDy 
deeply  into  the  Protestant  doctrines  of  original  sin 
and  justification  by  faith.  The  influence  of  their 
tjrpe  of  thought,  very  great  from  the  first,  increased 
as  time  went  on  and  became  a  factor  of  importance 
both  in  the  Arminian  revolt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  in  the  rationalistic  defe^ 
tion  a  hundred  years  later.  Neither  the  Anninians 
(e.g.,  Limborch,  CuroellsBUs),  nor  the  Rationalists 
(e.g.,  Wegscheider)  would  hear  of  an  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  both  attacked  with  arguments 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Socinians  also  the  inJ- 
putation  of  our  sins  to  Christ  or  of  his  righteous- 
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ness  to  us.  Rationalism  almost  ate  the  heart  out  of 
the  Lutheran  Churches;  and  the  Reformed  Churches 
were  saved  from  the  same  fate  only  by  the  prompt 
extrusion  of  the  Arminian  party  and  the  strength- 
ening of  their  position  by  conflict  with  it.  In  par- 
ticular, about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  "  covenant  "  or  "  federal  "  method  of  exhibiting 
the  plan  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  men  (see 
CoccEius,  Johannes,  and  his  School)  began  to 
find  great  acceptance  among  the  Reformed  Churches. 
There  was  nothing  novel  in  this  mode  of  conceiving 
truth.  The  idea  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
Church  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen;  and  it  imderlay 
Protestant  thought,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  latter  had  come  to 
dear  expression,  first  in  Ursinus.  But  now  it 
quickly  became  dominant  as  the  preferable  manner 
of  conceiving  the  method  of  the  divine  dealing  with 
men.  The  effect  was  to  throw  into  the  highest 
relief  the  threefold  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  to 
make  manifest  as  never  before  the  dependency  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  sin,  satisfaction,  and  justifica- 
tion upon  it. 

About  the  same  time  a  brilliant  French  professor, 
Jo6u6  de  la  Place  (see  Placeus,  Josua),  of  the 

Reformed  school  at  Saimiur,  reduced 

6.  La  Place  all  that  could  be  called  the  imputation 

and  Later  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  simply 

Theologians  to  this — that  because   of  the  sin  in- 

and  Schools,  herent  in  us  from  our  origin  we  are 

deserving  of  being  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  if  we  had  committed  that  offense.  This 
confinement  of  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  upon  his 
posterity  to  the  transmission  to  them  of  a  sinful 
disposition — ^inherent  sin — was  certainly  new  in  the 
history  of  Reformed  thought:  Andreas  Rivetus  (see 
Rivet,  Andr^)  had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a  long 
line  of  **  testimonies  "  from  the  confessions  and 
representative  theologians  explicitly  declaring  that 
men  are  accounted  guilty  in  God's  sight,  both 
because  of  Adam's  act  of  transgression  imputed  to 
them  and  of  their  own  sinful  disposition  derived 
from  him.  The  conflict  of  views  was  no  doubt 
rendered  sharper,  however,  by  the  prevalence  at 
the  time  of  the  "  Covenant  theology  "  in  which  the 
immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression  is 
particularly  clearly  emphasized.  Thus  ^'  imme- 
diate "  and  "  mediate  "  imputation  (for  by  the  latter 
name  La  Place  came  subsequently  to  call  his  view) 
were  pitted  against  each  other  as  mutually  exclusive 
doctrines:  as  if  the  question  at  issue  were  whether 
man  stood  condemned  in  the  sight  of  God  solely 
on  account  of  his  *' adherent "  sin,  or  solely  on  ac- 
ooimt  of  his  "  inherent "  sin.  The  former  of  these 
doctrines  had  never  been  held  in  the  Reformed 
Churches,  since  Zwingli,  and  the  latter  had  never 
been  held  in  them  before  La  Place.  From  the 
first  both  "adherent"  and  "inherent"  sin  had 
been  confessed  as  the  double  groimd  of  hiunan 
guilt;  and  the  advocates  of  the  ''  Covenant  theol- 
<^  "  were  as  far  as  possible  from  denying  the  guilt 
of  "  inherent "  sin.  La  Place's  innovation  was  as 
a  matter  of  course  condenmed  by  the  Reformed 
world,  formally  at  the  Synod  of  Charenton  (1644-45) 
and  in  the  Helvetic  Consensus  (1675)  and  by  argu- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  leading  theologians — 


Rivetus,  Turretin,  Maresius,  Driessen,  Leydecker, 
and  Marck.  But  the  tendencies  of  the  time  were 
in  its  favor  and  it  made  its  way.  It  was  adopted 
by  theologians  like  Wyttenbach,  Endemann,  Stap- 
fer,  Roell,  Vitringa,  Venema;  and  after  a  while  it 
foimd  its  way  through  Britain  to  America,  where 
it  has  had  an  interesting  history — forming  one  of 
the  stages  through  which  the  New  England  Theol- 
ogy (q.v.)  passed  on  its  way  to  its  ultimate  denial 
of  the  quality  of  sin  involving  guilt  to  anything 
but  the  voluntary  acts  of  a  free  agent;  and  finally 
becoming  one  of  the  characteristic  tenets  of  the 
so-called  "  New  School  Theology  "  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  there 
has  been  much  debate  in  America  upon  ''  imputa- 
tion," in  the  sense  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  diverse  types  of  theology  have  been  framed, 
especially  among  the  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians, centering  in  differences  of  conception  of 
this  doctrine.  Among  the  Presbyterians,  for  exam- 
ple, four  such  types  are  well  marked,  each  of  which 
has  been  taught  by  theologians  of  distinction. 
These  are  (1)  the  "  Federalistic,"  characterized  by 
its  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  "  immediate  im- 
putation," represented,  for  example,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge;  (2)  the  "  New  School,"  characterized  by 
its  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  "  mediate  imputa- 
tion," represented,  for  example,  by  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Smith;  (3)  the  ''  Realistic,"  which  teaches  that  all 
mankind  were  present  in  Adam  as  generic  hiunanity, 
and  sinned  in  him,  and  are  therefore  guilty  of  his 
and  their  common  sin,  represented,  for  example,  by 
Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd;  and  (4)  one  which  may  be 
called  the  ''  Agnostic,"  characterized  by  an  attempt 
to  accept  the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  both  guilt 
and  depravity  from  Adam  without  framing  a  theory 
of  the  mode  of  their  transmission  or  of  their  relic- 
tions one  to  the  other,  represented,  for  example,  by 
Dr.  R.  W.  Landis.  See  Adam;  Atonement; 
Justification;  Redemption;  Satisfaction;  Sin. 
Benjamin  B.  Wabfield. 

Biblioorapht:  The  literature  of  the  subject  \b  the  literature 
of  Original  Sin,  Atonement,  and  Jdstification  (qq.v.). 
Special  treatment  is  usually  given  also  in  the  systems  of 
doctrinal  theology,  especially  of  the  Galvinistic  type. 
Consult:  A.  Revetus,  Opara^  iii  708  sqq.,  Rotterdam, 
1660;  R.  Rueschi,  OetchichU  und  KrUik  der  Hrchlichm 
Lehre  vom  SUndenfaU,  Leyden,  1801;  C.  Hodge,  Theolooieal 
EMay,  pp.  128-217,  New  York.  1846;  A.  Schweiier, 
Die  protettanHachen  Ceniraldogmen,  Zurich,  1854-66;  W 
Cunningham.  The  Reformere  and  the  Theology  of  the  Refor- 
mation, pp.  371  sqq..  Edinburgh,  1866;  J.  Buchanan,  The 
Doctrine  of  Juetification,  pp.  279,  321-323,  334.  337,  ib., 
1867;  G.  P.  Fiaher,  in  the  New  Englander,  July.  1868; 
J.  Mailer,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  ii.  342  sqq.,  Edin- 
burgh. 1868;  T.  J.  Crawford.  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
Reapecting  the  Atonement,  pp.  181-183.  424.  ib..  1871; 
R.  W.  Liandis,  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  aa  Received 
and  Taught  by  the  Churches,  Richmond,  1884;  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd.  Dogmatic  Theology,  u.  29,  42,  57-63.  192-194. 
New  York.  1888;  H.  B.  Smith.  Syetem  of  Christian  Theol- 
ogy, ed.  W.  S.  Karr,  pp.  283-323.  ib.,  1890;  R.  V.  Foster, 
Systematic  Theology,  pp.  408-413,  Nashville,  1898;  W.  A. 
Brown.  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  pp.  285,  290-291, 
311.  362.  New  York.  1906. 

INCAPACITY:  The  state  of  being  unqualified  to 
receive  holy  orders.  It  exists  in  the  case  of  unbap- 
tized  persons  and  women.  As  to  the  former,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  person  who  is  to  hold  an  ecclesiastical 
office  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  this 
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mambership  is  gained  only  by  haptism.  The  canon 
law  provideH  in  a  number  of  pkoea  that  if  a  priest 
is  found  not  to  have  been  baptized,  he  must  receive 
that  sacrament  and  then  be  reordained.  The  in- 
capacity of  women  has  never  been  questioned  in 
the  Church.  According  to  I  Tim.  ii,  12;  I  Cor. 
xiv.  34,  35,  they  are  not  to  teach,  and  TertuUian 
(De  inrg.  ticZ.,  viii.)  expresses  the  prohibition  of 
any  official  acts  by  them  in  the  most  absolute  terms. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  (372)  forbids  their  ordinar 
tion  as  'presbyterm  {mdum),  and  the  first  Council  of 
Nicffis  (325),  with  several  others,  as  diaatfm  or 
dtaconiasffi.  (O,  MiUERtO 

Bibuoohafht:  Bingham,  Ortcrtn^c,  X£Y.,  iv.  JS^. 

IHCARHATIOH.  See  Chkistolooy  XI.,  {  2;  and 
Virgin  Birth. 

INCE,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b.  in 
London  June  7,  1825,  He  was  educated  at  King's 
Collie,  London  J  and  Lincoln  College ,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1846),  was  ordered  deacon  in  1349  and  ordained 
priest  in  1S52.  He  was  fellow  aad  tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford  (1847^78),  and  subroctor  (1857-78), 
He  became  regius  professor  of  divinity  and  t^non 
of  Christ  Churchy  Oxford,  in  1878,  and  subdeaa 
in  190  L  He  was  likewise  junior  proctor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, 1856-57,  Whitehall  preacher,  1860-62,  and 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  1871-89* 
Among  Ins  pubfications  special  mention  may  be 
loade  of  Borne  A^p^ds  of  ChrUlian  Truth  ( Lon- 
don ^  1862)  I  Relitfion  in  the  Univ^miy  of  Oxferd 
(1874);  The  Past  History  and  Prm^nl  Duliei  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  in  Oxford  (Oxford,  IS7S);  and 
LeUtr  on  the  Declaration  of  the  English  Church  Union 
(1900). 

mCEIfSE. 

L  Pre-ChriBtiiui  Usage.  Tht*  Hitus]  of  Ineense  ( $  5), 
UDive<rsA]ity  oi  Itf-   Em^    II.  In  the  CbmtitMi  Church. 

plpyrnent  (i  1).  In    the    Piitristio    Period 

Tbe  Hebraw  Alt&r  of  In-  (I  1). 

oenm  ((  2).  In    the    HomAn    G^thoUc 

The  M&(«riats  <|  3).  Church  (1  2). 

Symbolism  (I  4).  Eitiml  oT  InceDae  (f  3}. 

L  Pre-Christian  Usage;  The  Orientals,  from  time 
immemorial,  lifid  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
fragrant  spices,  particularly  for  such 
I,  Uni?er-  aroma  tics  as  exhale  an  agreeabJc  odor 
sality  of     when  consumed  on  coals.    Not  only  in 
Its  Em-    connection  with  worship,  but  also  in 
ployment.    private  life,  large  outlay  was  bestowed 
upon  perfumery  and  incense.     This  is 
especially  true  of   th(^  ancient  Egyptians  (cf.  Plu- 
tarch, De  [Ritie,  Ixxx.-lxxxi.),  who  could  not  conceive 
even  the  buihterranean  world  without  sucb  enjoy* 
nient.     It  was  a  murk  of  hoimr^  among  Oriental 
nations,  to  sprinkle  incense  ovi'r  persons  or  gtieats 
of  high  estate — a  practice  etill  current  in  contem- 
p)rary  Egypt.      Censers  were  carried  before  thoae 
commanders  or  princes  whom  they  desired  to  honor, 
or  were  set  \ip  in  the  street.^  through  which  they 
passed  (cf.  Quintua  Curtiua  Rufus,  De  rtbus  gestis 
Alexandria  V.,  i,  20,  VIII.,  ix.  23;    Herodian,  His- 
ioria,  IV.^  ^nii.  Hi,  and  xi.  3).    The  ancient  Israelites 
appeared  equally  fond  of  sweet  savors  (Pro v.  xxvii. 
9).    Hoomit  clothing,  siuffB  of  all  kinds,  were  gar* 
ntshed    with   apices   and    incense  on  occasions  of 
festivity  (Ps.  xlv,  8;    CanL  hi.  6;    Prov,  vii.  17), 


In  the  sphere  of  worship,  as  well,  incense  was  from 
early  times  a  demonstration  of  honor  in  reUtion 
to  the  deity,  so  employed  in  Western  Asia  amoQg 
the  Babylonians,  Syrians,  Phenicians  and  Canaan- 
ites.  From  Asia^  in  turn,  the  practise  piasaed  over 
to  Greeks  and  Romans^  and  was  proimnent  in  the 
voluptuous  rites  in  honor  of  goddesses.  In  the 
Bible  the  use  of  incense  in  ceremonial  is  frequent. 
Indeed  the  offering  of  sacrifice  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  expression  comtnonly  used  for  moense*  the 
idea  being  that  sacrifice  is  productive  of  sweet  aavcvr 
before  God.  Just  as  in  Israel  it  was  prescribed, 
with  reference  to  many  a  sacrifioe^  to  salt  it  with 
incense,  the  same,  beyond  aU  doubt,  was  also  fre- 
quently the  case  with  the  heathen  offerings,  whereof 
the  Bible  speaks  (cf.  the  **  strange  Incense/'  Ex. 
XXX.  9,  in  contrast  with  Israel's  worship).  The 
modem  theory  that  the  offering  of  incense  came 
into  the  Israelite  worship  from  abroad  only  shortly 
before  Jeremiah's  day  is  neither  demonstrabk  nor 
inherently  probable.  From  the  very  fact  that  in 
Israere;  pristine  antiquity,  no  less  than  in  Babyloma 
and  Egypt,  there  prevailed  the  intention  of  pro- 
ducing, along  with  the  sacrifioei  a  **  sweet-amelliog 
savor "  for  the  deity  (Gen.  viii.  21;  cf.  Deut. 
SEXxiii.  10),  it  becomes  a  matter  of  course  that  fra- 
grant woods  and  aroma  tics  were  employed.  Indeed 
by  the  very  burning  of  the  first-fruits  and  of  other 
ve^table  substances,  desire  for  sweet  savor  wm 
implied.  If  it  is  therefore  probable  from  the  out- 
set, that  the  Hebrews  contemplated  the  burtiisf 
of  fragrant  substances  in  the  sauctnary,  the  si- 
lence of  the  Prophets  (but  ef*  Ezek.  xxiii.  41) 
does  not  invalidate  the  Pentateuchal  evidences  of 
the  offering  of  inoense  from  the  time  of  Moaes 
{Lev.  X.  1  Sf|q*t  xvi.  13;  Num.  xvi.).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  material  for 
incense  could  be,  and  waa,  refined  id  the  courw  erf 
time  by  employing  exotic  apices  (Jer.  vi.  20;  las, 
Ix.  6).  The  offering  of  incense  had  a  symbolie 
significance.  Usually  a  symbol  of  prayer  is  di^ 
eemed  therein,  and  not  unreasonably  (Ps*  cxli.  2\ 
The  ascending  cloud  of  incense  was  a  symbol  of  the 
prayer  with  which  the  congregation  ac^KjmpfltmJ 
the  rite  (Luke  i.  8-lOj.  A  further  sjTnboli^m  in- 
volved is  the  transfer  to  the  deity  of  the  noblest 
and  best  tho  earth  has  to  give.  According  to  Le^. 
xvi.  13,  there  is  an  expiatorj''  signification  attacW 
to  the  oblation  of  incense.  What  h  for  sinful  mm 
the  deiully  majesty  of  God  becomes  veiled  on*r  br 
this  manner  of  offering. 

The  altar  of  ineenee,  described  a&  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  x.xx,  1-10,  xxxvii.  25),  was  a  cubit 
in  lei^gth  and  a  cubit  in  breadth,  t^ 
2.  The      cubita  in  height,  of  acacia  wood  orer* 
Behrew     laid  with  gold,  whence  it  is  called  tbi' 
Altar  of     golden  altar  (Ex.  xxxix.  aS).   Like  ih 
Incense*     altar  for  burnt  sacrifice,  it  was  pro- 
vided with  horns,  projecting  (mm  i^ 
four  comers.      Half-way  between  top  and  he^  ^ 
was  decorated  with  a  ''  crown  round  about,"  ^^ 
same  as  in  case  of  the  ark  ant  J  shoi^bread  table 
Handles,  or  *'  staves,^'  likewise  of  acacia  woodMJ 
overlaid  with  gold,  were  inserted  through  fol^^^ 
rin^s,  two  on  each  side^  below  the  "  crown."  Abo^^ 
tho  altar^  a  "  roof  "  was  adjusted;    that  ie.  *  ^^^ 
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surface  in  the  style  of  Oriental  roofs.  This  altar 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  further- 
more, immediately  before  the  curtain  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  Burnt  offerings,  meal  offerings,  and  drink 
offerings  were  to  stay  far  from  it;  only  incense  was 
to  bum  thereon;  save  that  by  way  of  expiation  the 
horns  were  to  be  stained  by  the  high  priest  with 
blood  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions the  blood  of  sin  offerings  was  thus  applied 
(Lev.  iv.  7).  A  matter  that  strikes  attention  is 
the  late  context  of  the  passage  Ex.  xxx.  1  sqq., 
while  the  appointment  of  the  altar  of  incense  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  earlier  context  of  chapter  xxvi., 
where  the  Samaritan  copy  inserts  it  (xxvi.  34). 
Wellhausen,  followed  by  most  of  the  modems, 
aflirms  that  the  era  of  the  priest  code  was  not 
acquainted  with  an  altar  of  incense;  the  passage  in 
question  being  of  later  origin  than  the  remainder 
of  the  description  of  the  tabernacle.  The  explana- 
tion for  this  context  of  the  altar  of  incense  in  Ex. 
xxx.  (again  in  xxxvii.)  is  not  to  be  given  conclusively. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  early  age  they  per- 
formed the  incensing  merely  with  incense  pans  or 
censers,  and  that  only  in  the  course  of  time  was 
there  an  altar  set  up  for  that  purpose  expressly. 
But  the  erection  of  an  incense  altar  in  Solomon's 
temple  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  since  frequent 
mention  occurs  (e.g.,  I  Kings  vi.  22,  vii.  48,  ix.  25). 
The  dimensions  are  not  reported,  although  by  anal- 
ogy they  were  possibly  greater  than  in  the  taber- 
nacle. In  like  manner,  this  adjunct,  being  an  in- 
alienable factor  in  the  worship  of  Yahweh  as 
regulated  by  Moses,  could  not  have  been  wanting 
in  the  temples  of  Zerubbabel  and  Herod.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  I  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  49,  this  golden 
altar  was  carried  off  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  along 
with  the  other  utensils  of  the  sanctuary,  though 
reconstmcted  anew  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  on  the 
occasion  of  rededicating  the  Temple.  Josephus, 
again,  was  acquainted  with  this  jewel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (War J  v.,  V.  5).  Similar  evidence  is  gained 
from  Heb.  ix.  4,  which  attests  the  actual  presence 
of  this  altar  in  the  last  age  of  the  temple.  In  the 
face  of  such  weighty  evidence,  it  is  of  little  signif- 
icance that  Josephus,  who  knew  that  altar  so  well, 
does  not  expressly  mention  the  altar  of  incense  in 
connection  with  Pompey's  visit  to  the  temple 
{Ant.  XIV.,  iv.  4;  War,  I.,  vii.  6),  but  dwells  on 
the  golden  censers  and  the  great  quantity  of  incense. 
The  absence  of  any  picture  of  the  altar  on  the  Arch 
of  Titus  and  in  the  description  by  Josephus  {War, 
VII.,  V.  5)  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  it  had  perished  in  the  conflagration. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  material  for  the  ceremonial 
incense  consisted  of  fragrant  substances.  The  sub- 
stance most  frequently  employed  was 
3.  The  frankincense  (q.v.),  a  resin  (etymo- 
ICaterials.  logically,  of  a  whitish  sort;  cf.  Pliny, 
Hist,  not,  xii.  14),  which  the  Hebrews 
obtained  from  southem  Arabia  (from  Sheba,  ac- 
cording to  Jer.  xi.  20;  Isa.  Ix.  6).  For  the  inner 
aanctuary  there  is  prescribed  a  special  composition 
of  fragrant  spices  (Ex.  xxx.  34-38).  Just  as  the 
"EgyptiauB  had  a  prescription  for  ceremonial  use 
compounded  of  from  ten  to  thirty-six  ingredients 
(Plutarch,  De  laide,  Ixzxi.,  enumerates  sixteen  sub- 


stances), so  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple  an 
exclusive  composition  of  four  ingredients  in  equal 
parts  was  to  be  employed — and  this  might  not  be 
prepared  for  profane  uses.  The  three  aromatics 
that  were  to  supplement  frankincense  are  named: 
(1)  nataph,  "  stacte,"  an  exuding  gum,  according  to 
some  authorities,  of  the  myrrh  shrub  (elsewhere 
expressed  by  the  Heb.  mar;  verse  23),  according  to 
others,  of  the  storax;  (2)  aheheleth,  **  incense  nail," 
"  sea  clove,"  the  shell  of  a  mussel,  strongly  pungent 
under  combustion;  (3)  hdbenah,  Lat.  gaJbanum, 
'^  heart  resin,''  abundant  in  Syria,  which  when  alone 
emits  an  unpleasant  smell,  but,  when  duly  pro- 
portioned with  other  ingredients,  contributes  to 
the  potency  and  exhilarating  effect  of  the  aroma. 
These  substances  were  to  be  mingled. ''  after  the 
art  of  the  perfimier  "  [after  the  manner  of  the  oint- 
ment mixer],  and  salted  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13),  the  same 
as  was  prescribed  for  the  ceremonial  offerings: 
hence,  too,  they  would  be  crushed  or  pulverized. 
Later  Jewish  observance  did  not  confine  itself  to 
the  four  substances  here  mentioned,  but  added 
seven  other  aromatics  (cf.  Kerithoth  6***;  Maimon- 
ideB,Hilkoth  keU  hammikdash,  ii.  1-6).  Of  the  four 
specified  ingredients,  there  were  to  be  taken,  accord- 
ing to  the  rabbis,  70  pounds  each.  However,  368 
pounds  appear  to  have  been  used  for  the  yearly 
requirement.  The  residue  may  have  been  com- 
posed of  the  accessory  substances  intermixed  in 
smaller  portions.  The  seven  additional  aromatics 
are  as  follows:  myrrh  (Ex.  xxx.  23;  Cant.  iii.  6), 
cassia  (Ex.  xxx.  24;  Ps.  xlv.  8;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19), 
spikenard  (Cant.  i.  12;  cf.  John  xii.  3),  saffron 
(Cant.  iv.  14),  costus,  calamus  (Ex.  xxx.  23),  and 
cinnamon  (Ex.  xxx.  23;  Cant.  iv.  14).  Thus  ten, 
or  more  usually  eleven,  aromatics  were  enimierated, 
according  as  frankincense  was  or  was  not  included 
among  them.  Josephus  (War,  V.,  v.  5)  sp)eaks  even 
of  thirteen  perfumes  which  went  up  from  the  altar 
of  incense,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
still  other  aromatics  were  intermingled  with  the 
compound.  Quantity  and  component  proportions 
are  more  specifically  defined  by  the  Talmud. 

The   four   statutory   ingredients   of   the   sacred 
incense   have   been   interpreted    in   a    variety    of 

symbolic  ways.  Philo  gives  a  cosmo- 
4.  Sym-  logical  turn  to  the  number  four,  stacte 
bolUm.     having  reference  to  water,  sea  clove 

to  the  earth,  heart  resin  to  the  air, 
frankincense  to  fire  (Quis  rerum  div,  heres,  p.  397). 
Josephus  says  that  the  thirteen  kinds  of  odors,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  uninhabited 
earth,  denote  that  all  is  God's,  and  all  is  designed 
for  him.  In  connection  with  the  symbolical  iden- 
tity of  incense  and  prayer,  some  have  sought  to 
correlate  the  four  kinds  of  material  for  incense  with 
the  four  categories  of  Christian  prayer  (praise, 
thanksgiving,  petition,  and  intercession;  cf.  I  Tim. 
ii.  1);  or  with  the  four  emotional  attributes  indis- 
pensable to  prayer  (faith,  humility,  love,  hope). 
AU  this  is  conjecture,  and  only  this  is  certain,  that 
there  was  contemplated  an  ascension  of  the  mys- 
terious aroma  within  the  holy  abode,  and  that  the 
drawing  near  to  God  is  also  to  be  prefigured  by 
ennobling  and  enrichment  of  the  elements  of 
worship. 
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In  the  ritual  for  incense,  the  effusions  of  incense 
th*t  were  combined  with  the  meal  offerings,  where 
the  frankincense  was  put  over  the  same 
5.  The  on  the  sacrificial  altar,  are  to  be  dis- 
Ritual  of  tinguished  from  the  separate  oblations 
Incense,  of  incense,  which  took  place  only 
within  the  second  enclosure.  More 
particular  procedure  with  the  incense  is  not  re- 
ported. The  directions  are  equally  brief  in  respect 
to  incense  in  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  7  sqq.); 
morning  and  evening,  as  the  priest  ^'  dresseth  the 
lamps,"  and  when  he  "  lighteth  "  them,  he  shall 
also  kindle  the  perpetual  incense  offering.  More 
detailed  regulations,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  apply 
to  the  ritual  of  Herod *s  temple,  are  furnished  by  the 
Mishnah  Tamidh,  iii.  6,  vi.  1-3;  cf.  Maimonides, 
Yadh  hcLchasakay  iii.  1-9.  As  early  as  the  Torah,  two 
utensils  are  mentioned  which  were  used  in  offering 
incense:  (1)  the  firepan  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  3; 
Num.  xvi.  6-7),  whereon  the  hot  coals  lay.  The 
incense  was  poured  upon  these  out  of  (2)  a  bowl 
fitted  with  a  handle,  the  golden  incense  spoon 
(Ex.  XXV.  29;  Num.  vii.  84,  86).  By  means  of 
this  firepan,  or  of  the  censer  (Ezek.  viii.  11;  II 
Chron.  xxvi.  19),  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  essentially  different  from  the  firepan,  incense 
could  be  offered  without  an  altar;  and  this  was 
always  the  case  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Here  the  high 
priest  entered  on  the  day  of  atonement,  with  the 
pan  of  coals  in  his  right  hand  and  the  vessel  of 
aromatics  in  his  left  hand;  he  placed  the  former 
vessel  down  and  from  the  latter  took  incense  and 
placed  it  upon  the  firepan.  If,  however,  as  on 
occasion  of  the  daily  morning  and  evening  offering 
of  incense,  the  oblation  was  performed  on  the  inner 
altar,  then  a  priest,  at  least  according  to  later 
observance,  first  carried  the  basin  full  of  hot  coals 
into  the  sanctuary  and  poured  it  over  the  altar  of 
incense;  whereupon  a  second  priest  brought  in  the 
aromatics  in  the  incense  ladle,  and  completed  the 
solemn  offering  as  he  spread  the  spices  over  the 
coals  and  uttered  his  prayer  therewith.  The  quan- 
titative portion  to  be  offered  every  morning  and 
evening  is  prescribed  in  the  Talmud  as  half  a  pound. 
The  service  of  offering  incense  alternated,  as  deter- 
mined by  lot,  among  the  officiating  priests  (Lev. 
i.  8  sqq.).  In  course  of  time  the  two  daily  offerings 
of  incense  coincided  with  the  two  daily  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  marked,  conjointly  with  these,  the  hour 
of  morning  and  evening  prayer  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation, when  many  frequented  the  temple. 
As  the  ceremonial  of  incense  began,  both  priest  and 
people  were  admonished  to  solemn  stillness  and 
devout  prayer  by  the  sound  of  small  bells. 

C.  VON  Orelli. 
II.  In  the  Christian  Church :  Notwithstanding  the 
important  r61e  assigned  to  incense  in  the  Jewish 
ritual,  and  the  mention  in  Rev.  viii. 
I.  In  the    3,  4  of  one  of  the  symbolical  meanings 
Patristic     attached  to  the  same,  there  is  no  satis- 
Period,      factory  evidence  of  the  use  of  Incense 
in  the  Christian  Church  during   the 
first  three  centuries.     Indeed,  the  early  Apologists 
are  emphatic  in  disclaiming  its  use.     Thus,  Ter- 
tullian    {Aj)ol.    xlii.,    cf.    xxx.)    declares   formally: 
*'  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  incense,"  and  Athen- 


agoras  (**  Plea  for  the  Christians, "  xlii.,  in  ANFf  ii. 
134-135)  explains  that  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
being  himself  the  most  exquisite  of  all  aromas,  has 
no  need  of  incense.  It  is  plain  from  the  context 
of  these  and  other  passages  that  the  opposition  of 
the  early  Christians  to  incense  rested  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  on  the  fact  that  its  use  was  identified  with  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  pagans,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  for  a  Christian  to  bum  incense  before 
an  idol  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of 
apostasy.  It  appears  that  the  earliest  extant 
references  to  the  use  of  incense  in  the  Christian 
liturgy  occur  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (canons 
3,  4)  where,  among  the  objects  declared  necessary 
for  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  mention  is  made 
of  the  thumiamaf  and  in  the  work  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  {De  hierarch.  ecd.j  iii.-iv.),  where  it  is 
stated  that  every  offering  of  the  sacrifice  should  be 
preceded  by  the  ceremony  of  thurification.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  custom  b^an  to 
prevail  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  fourth 
century  onward.  The  Oriental  liturgies  of  Basil 
and  Chrysostom  and  others  speak  of  incensing  the 
elements  or  oblata  of  the  Eucharistic  service;  as  to 
the  West,  the  use  of  incense  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  mass  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  churches 
of  Gaul. 

The  Roman  ritual  regulates  in  greater  detail  the 
liturgical  use  of  incense,  specifying  the  formula  of 
words  that  should  accompany  each  of 
2.  In  the    the  various  thurifications.     The  earli- 
Roman     est  usage  seems  to  have  been  connected 
Catholic     with  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  but 
Church,     it  was  later  extended  to  other  religious 
functions,  such  as  ecclesiastical  bene- 
dictions and  consecrations,  funeral  rites,  and  litur- 
gical processions  in  which  the  thurifers  walk  at  the 
head,  preceding  the  cross-bearer.    In  the  lituigical 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  mention   is  made  of 
several  kinds  of  vessels  connected  with  the  keeping 
and  use  of  incense:    e.g.  the  thurarium  or  inc^nsa- 
rium,  denoting  a  box  or  chest  of  variable  pattern 
and    dimension    in    which   the   different    kinds  of 
incense  were  kept;   the  thi/miatarium,  a  large  recep- 
tacle placed  near  the  altar,  and  which  diffused  in 
all  directions  the  odor  of  the  incense  burned  therein; 
and  the  thurihulum,  or  thurible  prop)er,  a  portable 
vessel  suspended  by  small  chains  and  thus  capable 
of  being  swung.    Thuribles  vary  in  design,  and  are 
often  objects  of  great  art,  being  exquisitely  chiseled 
and  set  with  precious  stones.    Besides  the  practical 
utility  of  incense  to  counteract  the  disagreeable 
odors  incidental  to  large  and  confined  gatherings 
of  people — ^a  purpose  which  had  probably  some- 
thing to  do  with  its  introduction  into  the  liturgical 
services — it   has  several  symbohcal   significations. 
Thus,  according  to  Bellarmine   {De  missa,  ii.  15), 
it  symbolizes  (1)  the  "  sweet  savor  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  "  (II  Cor.  ii.  14  sqq.);    (2)  the  prayers  of 
the  saints  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4);   (3)  the  majesty  of  God 
veiled  by  the  clouds.    Others  see  in  the  consump- 
tion by  fire  of  the  incense  before  the  Lord  a  symbol 
of  the   completeness   and   generosity   with  which 
Christians    should    consecrate    and    devote   them- 
selves to  God  and  his  service. 

In    liturgical    functions    the    celebrant    alwaj's 
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blesses  the  incense  when  putting  it  into  the  thurible, 
except  on  Good  Friday  and  when  he  is  about  to 
inoense  exclusively  the  blessed  sac- 
3.  Ritual  rament.  Three  blessings  of  the  inoense 
of  Ixicense.  occur  during  the  ceremonies  of  the 
solemn  mass:  (1)  before  the  introit; 
(2)  before  the  chanting  of  the  Gospel;  (3)  after  the 
offertory.  In  the  service  for  the  dead  this  last  is 
the  only  one.  When  the  liturgical  office  is  solemnly 
chanted,  incense  is  blessed  in  lauds  at  the  Bene- 
diduSy  and  in  vespers  at  the  Magnificat^  and  in  each 
case  the  altar  is  incensed  and  afterward  the  cele- 
brant and  the  other  officiating  ministers.  The  in- 
censing of  persons  occurs  three  times  during  the 
solemn  high  mass:  (1)  the  celebrant  is  incensed 
by  the  deacon  after  the  introit;  (2)  the  same  after 
the  chanting  of  the  Gospel;  (3)  after  the  offertory 
the  deacon  incenses  the  celebrant,  then,  in  order  of 
dignity,  the  prelates  and  other  members  of  the 
clergy  occupying  places  in  the  sanctuary,  and  finally 
the  subdeacon,  after  which  one  of  the  inferior 
ministers  incenses  in  globe  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful.  The  nimiber  of  swings  of  the  thurible  is 
regulated  by  the  ritual  with  reference  to  the  greater 
or  less  canonical  dignity  of  the  persons  or  things 
incensed.  Thus,  e.g.,  three  swings  are  prescribed 
for  the  blessed  sacrament  exposed,  and  for  the 
cross  on  the  altar;  also  for  the  celebrant,  cardinals 
or  bishops  present  in  the  sanctuary.  Two  strokes 
are  allotted  to  lesser  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and 
to  sacred  relics  exposed  on  the  altar,  while  the 
ordinary  priest  present  in  the  sanctuary  receives 
but  one.  All  persons  incensed  must  be  standing. 
For  further  particulars  in  this  connection  see  the 
Rihude  Romanum  and  the  Ceremoniale  Epiacoporum 
(1,  I.,  xxiii.  n.  3  et  passim). 

James  F.  Dri8CK)ll. 
During  the  last  half  century  the  use  of  incense 
has  been  to  some  extent  restored  in  the  Anglican 
conmiunion,  where  it  caused  a  violent  and  acri- 
monious   controversy.      The    Catholic     Apostolic 
Church  also  employs  it  (see  this  work,  ii.  459). 
Bibuoorapht:  On   I.:  The   earlier   literature   is  given   in 
Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  xvi  404.    Ck>nsult  the  commentaries 
on  the  paosages  cited  in  the  text;    J.  Wellhausen,  Pro- 
legomena, pp.  64  eqq.,  Berlin,  1895;  Benzinger,  ArchQologie, 
pp.  401-402.  444-445;    Nowack.  ArehHologie,  ii.  246-247; 
DB,  a.  467-648;  EB,  ii.  2165-2169;  JE,  vi.  568-671 .  On  II. : 
Bingham,  Orioinea,  VIII.,  vi.  21;    C.  de  Vert,  Explicalion 
.  .  .  dea  drhnoniea  de  Vigliee,  iv.  52  sqq.,  Paris.  1713; 
P.  Lebrun,  Explication  .  .  .  de  la  meeae,  L  146  sqq.,  ib.. 
1726;    N.  S.  Bergier,  Dictionnaire  de  thiologie,  ii.  422  sqq., 
Beaanoon,  1830;  Baltimore  Ceremonial,  Philadelphia,  1894; 
Migne,   Encydopidie  Ihiologique,    1    ser.,    xv.    1166  sqq.; 
DCA,\.  830-831;    Lichtenberger,  ESR,  iv.  415-416. 

INCEST:  Sexual  intercourse  between  those  who 
are  allied  by  ties  of  consanguinity  or  affinity. 
Canon  law  followed  in  this  field  in  the  track  of  the 
Roman  law,  though  with  various  modifications. 
With  the  Mosaic  law  in  mind,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  incestus  juris  divinif  the  violation  of 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  Lev.  xviii.  and  xx., 
and  incestuM  juris  humanif  the  violation  of  other 
laws  on  the  subject.  Another  distinction  is  made 
between  inceslus  simplex  and  gualift^xUus  or  con- 
junctus,  the  latter  being  where  it  is  complicated 
by  the  addition  of  some  other  crime,  such  as  adul- 
tery  or   bigamy.     Punishments  for   this   offense 


became  more  severe  under  the  later  Roman  im- 
perial law  {Cod.  Theod.  iii.  12;  Cod.  Justin,  v.  5). 
Section  xii.  of  Justinian's  NovellcB  prescribes  that 
both  men  and  women  guilty  of  it  shall  forfeit  their 
property,  and  those  of  a  higher  station  shall  be 
banished.  The  specific  cases  became  more  numer- 
ous under  the  canon  law,  which  treated  affinity  on 
the  same  footing  with  consanguinity,  and  even 
regarded  the  spiritual  affinity  contracted  by  joint 
sponsorship  in  baptism  as  an  impediment  to 
marriage.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  by  the  third  Synod 
of  Aries  (538),  the  Synod  of  Tours  (567),  and  in 
numerous  passages  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decre- 
tals. In  all  these  places  incestuous  offenders  are 
treated  as  personce  infames,  who  lose  their  civil 
rights  and  must  undergo  penance,  while,  of  course, 
the  connection  itself  must  be  dissolved  in  the  abso- 
lutely inadmissible  cases.  Gratian  shows  his  agree- 
ment with  this  conception  by  including  the  author- 
ities referred  to  in  his  Decretum,  The  more  minute 
later  treatment  of  the  question  may  be  seen  in 
Ferraris's  BibliMeca  canonica,  s.v.  l/uxuria.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  punishment  of  incest,  as  of 
other  sins  of  the  flesh,  was  partly  regulated  by  the 
Church,  partly  by  the  civil  government.  As  the 
latter  gradually  came  to  take  a  more  independent 
line,  it  followed  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law; 
thus,  for  example,  the  penal  ordinance  of  Charles  V. 
in  1532  points  to  the  punishments  of  that  code, 
though  in  practise  they  were  gradually  mitigated. 

(E.  Friedberg.) 
Biblzoorapht:  Bingham,  Originea,  XVI.,  xi.  3-4,  XXII., 

ii  3;    J.  Freiaen,  Oeachichte  dea  kanoniachen  Eherechta,  pp. 

575  sqq.,  TQbingen,  1888;   KL,  vi.  629. 

IN  CCENA  DOMINI:  A  papal  bull  issued  annually 
on  Holy  Thursday  for  several  centuries,  famous  in 
European  history  as  formulating  the  condemnation 
of  numerous  heresies.  According  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, on  certain  days  proceedings  were  instituted 
and  excommunication  pronoimced  in  the  Church 
against  persons  obstinately  disobedient.  Such  days 
were  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  Ascension  Day, 
and  the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  first 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  usual;  it  was  dies 
indulgentioe,  the  day  on  which  penitents  were 
received  again  into  the  Church,  and  thus  the  ex- 
communication of  the  impenitent  made  a  propor- 
tionately stronger  impression.  The  excommunica- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  by  Paschal  II.  was  pronounced 
on  that  day  in  1102,  and  that  of  Frederick  II.  by 
Gregory  IX.  in  1227.  These  acts  were  directed 
against  individuals;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  so-called  "  general  proceedings  "  became  cus- 
tomary at  Rome,  and  on  Thursday  before  Easter 
whole  classes  of  persons  were  excommunicated. 
These  proceedings  were  aimed  especially  at  heretics; 
and  the  proclamations  issued  at  various  times 
against  them  were  combined  into  one  decree  by 
Nicholas  II.  in  1280.  Later  popes,  especially 
Urban  V.  in  1364,  made  use  of  and  revised  this 
collection,  to  which  additions  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  especially  after  the  reforming  movements 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Luther  and  his  adherents 
were  included  in  1524.  Supplementary  condemna- 
tions were  appended  by  Paul  III.  (1536),  Pius  V. 
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{IBmy,  Gregory  XITI.  (1578^3),  Paul  V.  (1609), 
and  Urban  VIIL  (1627),  In  iU  latest  fom  the  bull 
begins  with  an  exconjmunication  of  various  heretics 
and  sehiflmaticss  individually,  and  condemna  also 
those  who  appeal  fronn  papal  decrees  to  a  general 
eouncil,  piratea,  wreckere,  etc.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  thb  bull  was  regarded  by  secular 
powers  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights  and  it« 
prodamation  prohibited.  Clement  XIV.  discon- 
tinued ita  publication  at  Ronae  in  1770,  and  Pius  IX. 
finally  abolished  it  by  the  constitution  ApostoliccE 
aediB  ot  Oct.  12,  1S*>9,  though  this  const itiit ion  is  in 
certain  pointSi  especially  as  concerns  here  tics  ^  prac- 
tically a  repetition  of  the  Bulla  Cmnet. 

(£.  FaiEDBERQ.) 

BtDLiooRiLFirr:  Tli«  bull  of  Ntoholiui  IH.  is  givan  ia  Thaicber 
and  McNpal,  Saurcf  Book.  pp.  300-310.  CoDfiult:  Le  Bt^U 
Fraffmatiiichc  Of^a^idiU  dt9  .  .  .  BuUu  in  &xna  DominL 
Ulm,  1 708;  F,  H.  Reuach.  Da-  fndej^  der  verbotmen  BUrher, 
I  71,  m,  603.  Bonn,  J  883:  J.  J.  L  vuu  Dtiltijiger,  Dax 
PapsUhum,  pp    215  aqg.,  Munich,  1892. 

INCHOFER  (IMHOFER),  MELCHIOR:  Roman 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  Vienna  (according  to 
others  at  Gilns  [55  m.  n.e,  of  Grass],  Hungary) 
1584  or  1585;  d,  at  Milan  Sept.  2S,  1648.  In  1607 
he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  and 
after  the  completion  of  his  novitiate  went  to 
Mesjiina*  where  he  taught  philosophy;  mathematics, 
and  theology.  In  his  Eptsiotw  Beatw  Marits  Vir- 
ginis  ad  Mesmnmsea  veritna  tnndieaiu  (Messina, 
1629)  be  endeavored  to  prove  the  genuineness  of 
the  epistle  and  the  apostolic  activity  of  Paul  at 
Messina,  but  the  Ckmgregation  of  the  Index  eum- 
moned  hun  to  Rome  and  suppressed  the  first  edi* 
tion,  although  he  was  permitted  to  remove  all  ob- 
jectionabie  features  from  his  work  and  republish  it 
under  the  title  De  Eptstola  BealtE  Virginia  MariiB 
ad  Meamnenaes  Conjedaiio  (Vrsterbo,  1631).  In 
1634  he  resumed  hts  profeasor^ibip  in  Sicily,  where 
he  remained  until  1636,  when  his  order  called  him 
to  Rome  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to 
literary  labors.  His  dispute  with  Joachim  Pas- 
qualigo  on  the  tminarality  of  making  castrati,  and 
his  appointment  as  member  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Index  and  of  the  lioiy  office  diasatiafied  him 
with  Rome,  and  at  his  own  rc<:|uest  he  w^as  trans- 
ferred in  1046  to  the  college  at  Macerata,  where  he 
intended  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a  history  of  martyrs.  For  this  purpose 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Ambro^ian  library 
at  Milan,  but  died  on  the  way.  In  add i lion  to  the 
works  already  noted,  he  wrote  Annaies  ecchmastici 
rcgni  Humjatitr  (Rome,  1644),  and  Hiaioriu  ma'tt 
Laiinituiia  (Messina,  1635),  in  which  he  elevated 
Latin  to  the  rank  of  a  heavenly  court  language  and 
regarded  it  as  thn  speech  of  the  blessed.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  some  aatronomieal  works,  and  in 
three  polemical  treatises  (1G3S-41)  he  defended  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  and  its  mcxle  of  education.  He 
attained  his  chief  fame,  hnwe^'e^,  by  the  anonjinous 
hucii  Camelii  Euro  pa  i  rnon^rrhiu  SoUpsorum,  ad 
vintm  ehirisnimum  Leoncm  Aiintiijm  (Venice,  1045), 
which  was  incorrectly  attributed  to  him* 

(G.  E.  STElT^t-) 


Bibliografht;  Nio^Toa,  MSmoira,  xxxr.  322^46(,  jpodx. 
1 65-^0 i  A.  mad  A.  dfr  B«ek«r.  BtbUntkitsuM  dt  ia  torn- 
pagnw  d*  Jinu,  cd.  C.  Sommerfttgel,  fr.  591  ■)<!.,  PmriM^ 
ISSa;  KL,  vi  629-631. 

XHCLUSI,  INCLUS^:  The  name  giv^n  to  a  moiik 
or  a  nun  who  wbb  pemmnently  enclosed  in  a  ceil 
near  or  within  a  cloister,  from  which  withdrawal 
might  take  place  only  by  permission  of  Uie  bishop^ 
The  life  of  the  secluded  nun  is  portrayed  in  the 
Reguia  mv  inMiluth  indumrum  ascribed  to  Aiired 
(q,  v.),  MPL,  cxcv.,  cL  xxxij.  1461  sqq. 

INCORPORATION:  As  applied  to  an  ecciesiastical 

bene^eej  its  union  with  a  spiritual  corporation, 
sttch  as  a  monastery,  with  reference  to  things 
spiritual  and  temporal.  Such  incorporationa  oc- 
curred frequently  as  early  as  the  ninth  century. 
The  effect  was  that  the  oflSce  connected  with  the 
benefice  ceaised  to  exist  as  an  independent  office, 
and  passed  over,  with  the  temporalities,  to  the 
corporation,  which  w*as  charged  with  the  per* 
formance  of  all  duties  attached  thereto.  In  the 
case  of  a  parochial  benefice,  the  ccrporation  was 
required  to  appoint  a  vicar,  who  eicercised  the 
actual  cure  of  souli.  Different  from  the^  complete 
incorporations  were  others  which  related  only  to 
the  temporaliliea  of  a  beneficse.  The.se  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  monastic  or  coU^iate  body, 
which  was  recjuired  to  set  apart  a  sufficient  sum 
{poTiio  congma)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prie^ 
in  charge.  His  spiritual  functions  remained  un* 
touched,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  bishop  on 
the  nomination  of  the  corporation.  Though  he  was 
called  mciiriii^^  and  not  parochu€j  he  differed  oniy 
in  name  from  a  regulaj-  rector,  and  was  subject 
only  to  the  bishop  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  functions.  The  Council  of  Trent  struck 
at  the  root  of  the  many  abuses  which  this  system 
had  brought  about,  and  forbade  the  union  of  parij^h 
churches  with  monasteries,  collegiate  chapterB^  hos^ 
pitals,  etc.  Since  that  time  such  incorporations 
have  occurred  but  rarely ^  by  special  permission  of 
the  pope  and  where  a  good  reason  could  be  shown. 

(F.  \V.  H,  WASSERSCHLEBENt-) 
liihi.ioc;RA,t>ii¥;  Gr  C.  Keller.  D«  ffenuina  ide^a  tt  tiffniM 
pafachiatitatU  primitint  ejuiHfUe  principiff  inajrparaitow, 
und.  JJi  jvnbu'  parochi  prtmitiiH^  both  in  A^  Schuudt, 
Theaaums  juria  eectesiasiici,  vol.  vi.,  Biiinb**rg.  1772; 
Ridhler,  Kirchtnrf^M.  pp.  454,  617;  E.  FriedbeiK.  J^A''' 
bach  de*  .  .  .  KirchtJtftthU,  p.  302,  ib.,  1S95-  P.  HiiisduuA, 
KirtAem^eht  .  .  .  in  DevtUchtand,  Ih  365,  436,  451,  Berlin, 
1871-78. 

IT^CORRUPTICOLiE :  A  narae  given  to  the  Apb- 
thartodocetaj.     See  MoNOPHYSiTEa. 

IWDEPEMDENT   METHODISTS.     Se«    Methoi>- 

UfDEPENDEWT  (POLISH)  CATHOLICS,  See 
Old  Cathoucb,  111.^  §  1* 

IHDEPENDEMTS;  A  name  given  to  the  Con- 
gregational ista   iu   England.     See  CoNGEsoATtov- 

ALISTS. 

IITDEX  LIBRORUM  PROHIBITORUM,  ^me 
times  called  UJDEX  EXPURGATORrOS.  S^  CsK* 
soasBtP  AKD  Prohibition  of  BooKa. 
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INDIA. 


t  History. 

1.  To  660  B.C. 

Early  Peoples  and  their  Religions 

(§1). 
Developments  of  Caste,  Literature, 

and  Philosophy  ($2). 
The  Art  of  Writing  ($3). 
Amalgamation  of  Civilizations 

(§4). 

2.  650  B.C -1001  A.D. 

Rise    of    Buddhism  and    Jainism 
(§1). 


of  Brahmanism:  the 
Philosophers  (S  2). 

Decadence  of  Religion  ($3). 

The  Period  of  Mohammedan  In- 
fluence, 1001-1761   A.D. 

The  Mohammedan  Conquest  ((  1  V 

First  Effects  upon  Hindu  Institu- 
tions (S  2). 

General  Results:  Rise  of  the  Sectn 
(5  3). 

Period  of  Contact  with  Christianity. 


I.  History. — 1.  To  660  B.C. :  The  history  of  India 
before  563  B.C.,  the  probable  date  of  Buddha's  birth, 
is  obscure,  but  its  general  outlines  have 
I.  Early  been  inferred  from  the  Vedic  writings. 
Peoples  The  mountains  and  forests  were  in- 
and  Their  habited  by  wild  tribes  of  dark  color 
Religions,  and  rude  habits,  now  represented  by 
the  Bhils,  Kols,  and  other  tribes,  and 
classed  imder  the  name  Kolarian.  These  appear  to 
have  been  the  true  aborigines.  A  more  civilized 
race,  classed  under  the  name  Dravidian,  and  now 
represented  by  the  Tamils,  Telugus,  Kanarese,  and 
other  peoples  of  Southern  India  inhabited  the  great 
plains,  living  in  settled  communities  and  under  fixed 
laws.  They  probably  represent  a  later  wave  of 
emigration.  The  inference  from  many  sources  is 
that  these  Dravidians  were  tree  and  serpent  wor- 
shipers, with  a  phallic  cult.  At  the  same  early 
period,  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  Indian  his- 
tory, a  hardy  race  with  fair  features  lived  on  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Russia.  They  appear  to  have 
been  nomads,  and  wandered  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  pastoral  life.  As  they  increased 
in  numbers,  their  tribes  migrated  in  different  direc- 
tions. Some  going  westward  occupied  Europe. 
One  tribe  settled  in  Persia,  becoming  known  as  the 
Iranians.  Another,  now  named  Indo- Aryans,  over- 
came the  great  mountain  barriers,  and,  making  its 
way  through  the  high  passes  of  the  Himalayas, 
occupied  what  is  now  Eastern  Afghanistan  and  the 
Punjab.  This  invasion  met  with  resistance  from 
the  Dravidian  aborigines,  but  the  Aryans  were  a 
stronger  race  and  overeame  them.  This  invasion 
occurred  perhaps  about  1500  b.c.  Judging  from 
the  earliest  Vedic  hymns,  the  Aryans  were  nature 
worshipers.  The  natural  phenomena  witnessed  in 
the  nomadic  life  made  an  impreasian  of  power,  and 
the  nomads  inferred  deities  as  the  cause;  hence 
they  worshiped  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sky,  win^J, 
fire,  and  other  phenomena  as  gods  and  god/Je«KM. 
A  second  Aryan  invasion  is  believed  to  have  (m> 
curred,  perhaps  about  1000  bx.,  resisted  by  the 
earlier  invaders,  but  euiing  in  the  amaJgamalkvn 
of  Aryans  and  Dravidians  in  a  natarjoal  life  ^iXtttA- 
ing  as  far  as  the  Vindfaya  Moontaios  and  Xarmada 
River.  In  this  amalgaunatioD  the  Aryan  tnfirjer^ce 
predominated.  Their  religiocas  ideas,  tbo^jgh  mof^ 
or  leas  modffifd  bj  contact  with  the  reli^pcfus  irWs 
of  the  aboriginal  peopfea,  became  the  pfirraHmg 
religioas  ideas  of  all  Xortfaem  Ittiia.  The  reiiipma 
as  wdl  as  poiitical  center  in  thu  period  €4  aouiipi^ 
matioD  of  the  two  Indo-A/yan  war^  ar.^  the  | 
aborigines,  from  mj  IfXf)  %,c.  v>  ^3  ^'  .  «»  the 


Alexander  the  Great  to  Vaaoo  da 

Oama(S  1) 
Knglinhmen  in  India  (|  2). 
II.  Chrivtianity  in  India. 

Ilonian  (^ktholio  MinnlonH  (|  1). 
ProteHtant  MiNHiomt  (|  2). 
Kffectw  on  Nativn  ]<ifran<lThotucht 
(§  3). 
Iir.  Native  ThfliMio  Hocirtini*. 

1 .  The  Drahmo  HornaJ. 

2.  The  Prarthana  HoniaJ  cif  Ii(»ml>ay. 
:i.  The  Arya  HomaJ. 

Madhya  desha,  now  the  UnitiMl  Province's  of  Agra 
and  Oudh. 

The  classes  into  which  the  Indo-Aryans  naturally 
fell,  as  religion  and  war  were  cmphnsiKCMl  ntid  ma- 
terial civilization  advanoi'<],  grmJunlly 

3.  Develop-  stiffened  into  fixed  diviHiorm  or  vnnlvn 

ments  of    which  allows!  no  passing  from  one  to 

Caste,      the  other.    Thewj  wore:   ih«  Hrahinan 

Literature,  or  priestly  casto;    tlie   Ksliatriya  or 
and        warrior;   the  Vaishya,  a  general  namn 

Philosophy,  for  artizan  castes;  and  the  Hudra  or 
aboriginoM,  who  were  aelded  as  a  fourth 
caste,  with  its  sulxJi visions.  That  tlusre  were  ev<»r 
only  four  castes  is  not  probable.  Tlie  names  of  tlie 
four  castes  were  artificial  designations,  given  to 
groupings  of  similar  occupatioriH,  gra^lually  iMic^mi- 
ing  fixed  in  religious  and  social  nomenclature,  iKith 
as  to  numljer  and  supposed  divine  origin,  fn  this 
period,  1000  B.C.  to  650  B.r.,  the  influence  of  tlie 
priests,  or  Brahmans,  gra^lually  increft«#wl  until  i\u*y 
became  supreme.  J^;aniing  was  confiri#rd  to  tlu^m, 
and  every  institution  of  State  and  fvtrry  private 
enterprise  became  dependent  ufK^n  thern,  ft  was 
in  this  period  that  the  Vr^ic  litirrature  arode.  The 
Vedic  hymns  (see  Bkahmanimm,  I.,  ||  2  4),  Ut  i\m 
language  of  early  Sanskrit,  ha/J  ctrtiw,  down  through 
tradition  in  cr^nnection  with  tlie  religi/;iM  rhtuiL 
They  were  unwritten,  but  \tsul  Shvuu  gatli^rr^^J  luUf 
a  Samhila  or  cfAUrdionf  known  as  tlie  Uyjw/lfi, 
Other  collections  were  tntuU^,  having  in  vi^w  the 
special  purpo^  of  the  hymns.  Tli/jse  containing 
sacrificial  formuhe  forme^J  the  Yajutr^jin;  t\»ttim 
with  sacrificial  chants,  the  Hamant^i;  and  in  a 
somewhat  later  periryj  tFie  AlhnrMv^/Ut,  a  f^AUmtl'wm 
of  incantations.  T>^r*ie  cr/IJect»/ms,  or  H^imhU/M, 
were  tAretuly  unintelligible  exiyrpt  Ur  tlie  tttfrni 
leame^j,  an/i  hence  an  expUnat/^ry  lifAraf'jre  af^^/*^, 
calle^J  tlv;  braiimnnnM.  Antf/rtg^  tfj^  Hrpi}trrtzr$n  ift^r*: 
were  thoiie  wXvft  were  philonriphieally  trtMiti^l,  SktA 
answered  spec»jUtive  f^*»e^Mfr»M  rep^rtUuff,  ft* A  %(A 
the  univene  \u  the  Arawft^ym  arid  KpawAh/tfU  ^«** 
HkAHMAntHM,  iL,  i  If,  Thrt  Kf^^ihkf.tf/fi  UA  u,  % 
mrjuutie  expU/iati^>ri  fA  t\te  »iniv«rr>ie  ar^J  >*ji  ^^ri^r*. 
tbofigh  the  •rxiiit^*/^  'A  g/A^  tuA  gr^UUM^j^y  m* 
mitx/riirtMfA.  \^rt$p^,  ww  <'i:l  J^iae-/**-!.  7>»/**  ^fi#r 
Wianf.ie  phik^j^hy  Vx/it  i*A  rv^  »h»^.h  »f»  <iri* 
ff/nii  or  ano^l-^T,  heM  ^U^^Uts^fM  tf^.au*  i^^At^f^ 
U'/m  that  time  f»  U^.  pr*«*^.f.  ^^y,  iu  mJt^M^P: 
\i»lM  piuU^^hy  fj^i^.-r.  *c^*,  •.r.ere  ^  ivif,  <i««r  msJ 
s»ii>»tan«,  Brahma,  Tr^  ,f,jrer^,  xtA  aU  mfMi^ 
t^tf:fA  *f*  IryA  ffWx^A  fA  hriJMman  eTaifen<«*  71» 
rtntjf>:  i*  *.AiK,^/rxrj  \xA  r>r>w  uiaiw  .iMait/  Tt^. 
fxJty  real  tiii^  a  b^nkmn     TV  viiy  »»/  ^A  Vu  '*^' 
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ance  from  the  evils  of  existence  is  to  have  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  individual  pass  into  the 
unconsciousness  of  the  universal  Brahma. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  about 

600  B.C.,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced 

into  India.     There  had  long  existed 

3.  The  Art  trade  relations  with  Babylonia  through 
of  Writing,  the    Persian    Gulf,    and    India    had 

become  acquainted  with  the  Aramaic 
alphabet.  This  alphabet,  somewhat  modified,  came 
into  use  in  northwestern  India.  It  now  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  Kharoshti^  but  did  not  long 
survive.  Another  script,  probably  the  invention 
of  Indian  minds,  and  now  known  as  the  Brahmi 
script,  supplanted  the  former  and  spread  over  India, 
becoming  the  parent  of  all  Indian  scripts.  The 
introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  Indian  religious  history,  traceable  from 
the  time  when  Buddhism  and  Jainism  (qq.v.)  used 
the  vernacular  to  spread  their  faiths.  The  Brah- 
mans,  however,  partly  because  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  material  used  for  writing,  partly 
because  of  a  natural  conservatism,  and  partly 
because  the  Sanskrit  was  held  too  sacred  to  be 
conmiitted  to  writing,  did  not  use  the  new  inven- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  what  came  down  to 
them  from  the  sacred  past.  Thus  Vedic  hymns 
still  passed  from  generation  to  generation  through 
the  avenue  of  memory. 

This  long  period,  from  imknown  times  to  the  rise 

of  Buddhism  and  its  contemporary  Jainism,  about 

650  B.C.,  which  included  in  its  latter 

4.  Amalga-  portion  the  amalgamation  of  two  differ- 
xnation  of  ent  civilizations,  Aryan  and  Dravidian, 

Civiliza-  and  the  conuningling  of  their  religious 
tions.  ideas,  but  with  supremacy  to  the 
Aryan,  may  be  considered  the  prepar- 
atory period  in  the  development  of  the  religious 
history  of  India.  Not  until  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  races  was  complete  could  there  be  a  history 
proper  of  Indian  religious  life.  The  Aryan  race  sup- 
plied India  with  her  philosophy  suited  to  the  in- 
telligent; the  Dravidian  race  supplied  the  elements 
for  worship  and  the  practical  religious  life.  Each 
was  made  to  explain  the  other,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  a  common  elastic  faith,  suited  to  different 
intelligences,  and  undisturbed  by  heresies,  pervaded 
the  civilized  part  of  India. 

2.  650  B.C.— 1001  A. D.:  During  the  second  period, 
the   amalgamation    of   the  Aryan  and    Dravidian 
civilizations   and    faiths   having   been 
I.  Rise  of    previously  completed,  Indian  religious 
Buddhism   thought    and    life    developed    undis- 
and        turbed.      The    invasion    of   India    by 
Jainism.     Alexander  the  Great  in  327  b.c.  was  a 
temporary  exception  to  freedom  from 
foreign  invasion,  as  was  the  Mohammedan  occupa- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  711  a.d.  to  829  a.d. 
These  invasions  left  no  permanent  mark  on  the 
religious  history  of  India.     Syrian  Christians  had 
settled  on  the  west  coast  in  the  second  century,  and 
had  Increased  in  numbiers,  but  whatever  influence 
these  adherents  of  Nestorian  Christianity  exerted, 
it  was,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  purely  local.    The 
rise  and  spread   of  Buddhism  and  Jainism   were 
natural   developments   of    Indian    thought    in    its 


struggle  to  answer  the  great  problems  of  existence, 
and  of  practical  life.  Indian  religious  thought  and 
life  thus  separated  into  three  main  streams,  the  old 
form  of  Brahmanism  and  the  heresies  of  Buddhism 
and  Jainism  (qq.v.).  The  heresies  spread  with 
greatest  efifect  among  the  masses  of  non-Aryan 
origin,  and  soon  became  serious  rivals  of  the  old 
faith.  The  philosophy  of  both  being  essentially 
Vedantic,  it  was  not  against  the  philosophy  as  such 
that  the  revolt  came,  but  against  the  particular 
explanation  and  application  of  this  philosophy  to 
the  experiences  of  hiunan  life.  The  propaganda  of 
both  these  heresies  was  conducted  with  vigor. 
Their  spread  was  among  non-Brahmanical  castes, 
and  especially  among  those  who  were  the  descend- 
ants of  the  aborigines.  Thus  Brahmanism,  Jainism, 
and  Buddhism  contended  amid  the  lower  forms  of 
religious  belief  and  worship  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  non-Aryan  aborigines.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  Asoka,  150  B.C.,  who,  by  his  wide  conquest, 
founded  the  first  Indian  empire.  Buddhism  spread 
over  the  larger  part  of  India.  The  inscribed  pillars 
and  rocks,  the  Buddhist  stupas  and  cave  temples, 
still  foimd  over  India,  are  witnesses  both  to  the 
spread  of  Buddhism,  and  to  its  conmiand  of  the 
intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  country.  Buddhism 
subsequently  divided  into  two  schools,  the  Hiruiyana 
or  "  Little  Vehicle,"  or  adherents  of  the  primitive 
faith,  and  the  Mahayana  or  "  Great  Vehicle,"  the 
faith  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Buddhists.  In  this 
latter  form  Buddhas,  Bodhisatvas,  and  numerous 
deities  and  demons  came  to  be  worshiped,  and 
their  images  in  temples  form  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  simplicity  and  absence  of  images  of  primitive 
Buddhism.  The  cave  temples  of  Nasik,  Kuda,  and 
the  transformations  in  the  Karla  caves,  by  which 
the  older  and  simpler  sculptures  are  cut  away,  and 
others  more  sensuous  are  produced  in  their  stead, 
are  illustrations  of  the  later  form  of  Buddhism  as 
recorded  in  stone. 

The   Second   Indian   Empire   under   the   Gupta 
Dynasty,  320  a.d.,  saw  a  decided  revival  of  Brah- 
manism, manifested  in   several  ways. 
2.  Renas-    There  was  first  the  gradual  assimilation 
cence  of     of  Buddhism  and  the  lower  strata  of 
Brahman-   religious  ideas  of  the  masses  into  a 
ism:  the    conglomerate   of   ideas   and    practises 
Philos-      which  goes  under  the  name  Hinduism 
ophers.      (q.v.).     Among  the  outer  manifesta- 
tions were  the  development  of  religious 
architecture,  that  assumed  wonderful  proportions 
and  beauty,  and  attracted  to  itself  the  religious  life 
of  the  people.     A  further  manifestation  was  a  re- 
vival of  Sanskrit  literature,  resulting  in  the  eighteen 
PuranaSj  the  Dhanna  Shastras^  and  Tantras.    Clas- 
sical Sanskrit  literature  also  took  its  rise  at  this  time. 
In  the  centuries  from  320  a.d.,  the  beginning  of  the 
Gupta  era,   to    1001,  the   date   of   the    first  great 
Mohammedan    invasion,    India   was   divided    into 
many  minor  states,  continually  warring  with  one 
another,  and  yet  those  troublous  times  were  not 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  philosophic 
spirit  or  to  the  application  of  philosophy  to  the 
daily  religious  and  social  life.    The  great  Sankara- 
charya,  who  gave  Vedantism  the  fixe<i  form  that 
has  continued  to  the  present  day,  flourished  about 
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800  A.D.  He  was  a  Brahman  of  southern  India  who 
attempted  to  bring  into  one  logical  system  the 
philosophic  teachings  of  the  Upanishads,  He  was  a 
man  of  vast  learning,  and  clear  philosophical  insight 
into  the  deepest  problems  of  existence,  who  ad- 
vanced Indian  thought  to  its  supreme  expression. 
His  philosophy  is  called  the  AdvaitCf  or  pure  monism. 
Two  other  philosophers  of  note,  although  connected 
in  date  with  the  period  of  Mohammedan  influence, 
belong  really  to  the  latter  part  of  this  period  of 
imdisturbed  development.  Ramanuja,  a  Brahman 
of  southern  India  (b.  1017),  taught  a  modified 
Vedantism,  called  the  Viahishtadvaitat  or  modified 
monism,  which  admits  that  Brahma  may  be  said  to 
possess  qualities.  Madhavacharya,  also  of  southern 
India  (b.  1119  a.d.),  taught  the  Dvaita  philosophy, 
or  dualism,  the  reality  of  Brahma  and  of  finite  souls 
and  matter  as  distinct  essences.  As  the  Moham- 
medan period  approached,  however,  both  literature 
and  philosophy  declined,  and  the  ethically  lower 
forms  of  worship  and  ritual  assiuned  a  dominating 
place. 

During  this  long  period  of  about  1,500  years  of 

quiet  from  foreign  influences,  which  yet  showed 

much  of  internal  political  commotion, 

3.  Deca-     religious  thought  was   by  no  means 

dence  of     stagnant.     New  thoughts  of  life,  new 

Religion,  explanations  of  phenomena,  new  prac- 
tises in  worship,  and  new  moral  ideas 
were  developed.  In  the  process  of  amalgamation 
of  the  higher  religious  ideas  of  the  Aryans  with  the 
lower  ideas  of  the  aborigines,  the  higher  did  not 
maintain  their  moral  excellence,  but  descended  to 
the  plane  of  the  lower,  so  that  the  Hinduism  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Mohanmiedan  in- 
vasion became  corrupt  and  superstitious.  Buddhism 
had  disappeared  as  a  moral  force  by  assimilation 
with  Brahmanism,  and  Jainism  had  no  moral  power 
to  withstand  the  prevailing  darkness.  This  period 
was  consequently  the  darkest  and  most  superstitious 
in  the  religious  life  of  India. 

8.  The  Period  of  Mohammedan  Influence,  1001- 
1761  A.D.:  A  temporary  contact  of  Mohammedan- 
ism with  Hinduism  occurred  soon  after  the  death 
of  Mohammed  (632).  The  new  faith 
I.  The      made  rapid  progress,  and  those  who 

Moham-  were  inspired  by  it  were  soon  moved 
medan     to    the    conquest    of    other    nations. 

Conquest  Hardly  fifteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Mohammed,  an  expedition  from 
Arabia,  under  Othman,  sought  a  foothold  in  Sindh. 
In  711  Kasim  conquered  and  settled  in  the  Indus 
valley.  But  by  829  the  invaders  were  driven  away, 
and  the  Hindus  regained  their  hold  in  the  Indus 
valley.  This  temporary  contact  with  Mohammed- 
anism left  no  visible  marks  on  Indian  religious  his- 
tory. The  permanent  contact  of  this  religion  with 
Hinduism  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
successful  raid  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  1001, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Jaipal,  the  Hindu  raja  of 
Lahore.  Wave  after  wave  of  Mohammedans  from 
beyond  the  natural  frontier  of  India  now  flowed 
through  the  high  passes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  over- 
whelmed the  northern  plains.  They  met  with 
fierce  resistance,  but  one  by  one  the  divided  king- 
doms fell  before  the  superior  foreign  force,  till  at 


length  the  larger  part  of  India  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  last  effort  to  extend  Mohanmiedan  power  re- 
sulted in  the  conquest  of  the  great  Hindu  kingdom 
of  Vijayanagar  in  southern  India  in  1565.  This 
period  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Panipat  in  1761,  in  the  victory  of  the  Afghans 
over  the  rising  Maratha  power.  The  Marathas, 
however,  instcid  of  being  crushed,  turned  upon 
their  foe,  and  before  their  triumphal  march  the 
Mohammedan  power  melted  away. 

This  period  was  one  of  humiliation  for  Hinduism. 
While  many  of  the  Mohammedan  kings  were  toler- 
ant of  Hinduism,  others  were  fanatical 
2.  First     iconoclasts.    Aside  from  the  pages  of 
Effects      written  history,  the  signs  of  this  fanat- 
upon       icLsm  may  be  read  in  the  ruined  tem- 
Hindu      pies,  in  the  transformation  of  temples 
Institutions,  into  mosques,  and  in  the  large  Moham- 
medan  population    of   Indian   origin, 
descendants  of  those  who  were  forcibly  converted, 
or  became  converts  through  mercenary  motives. 
The   Emperor  Akbar,    1542-1605,   was  the   most 
tolerant  of  the  Mohanmiedan  rulers,  and  took  a 
lively  interest  in  Hindu  literature  and  religion,  his 
tolerance  going  even  so  far  as  the  promulgation  of 
an  eclectic  creed  which  included  what  seemed  to 
him  the  best  in  Mohammedanism,  Hinduism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  other  creeds  with  which  he  sought  to 
make  himself  familiar.    Mohanmiedan  influence  on 
Hinduism  during  this  period  appears  to  be  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand  it  led  Hindus  to  cling  more  te- 
naciously to  their  traditional  faith.  Their  hatred  of 
their  fanatical  rulers  burst  into  fierce  flame  when- 
ever possible;    rebellion  was  ever  ready  to  break 
out  against  those  who  treated  them  and  their  faith 
so  cruelly.     On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  moral 
character  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  could  not  but 
affect  Indian  thought,  and  thus  a  strong  mono- 
theistic current  began  to  set  in,  which  in  one  form 
or  another  is  still  exerting  influence. 

The  resultant  of  these  two  influences,  combined 
with  the  natural  development  of  Hinduism  within 
itself,  was  the  springing  into  existence 
3.  General  of    innumerable    sects.      Among    the 
Results:     founders  of  those  sects  representing 
Rise  of     monotheistic  teaching,  may  be  men- 
the  Sects,    tioned  Kabir  (d.  c.  1449).     He  was  a 
disciple  of  Ramanand,  and  taught  the 
worship  of  one  God,  truth  as  the  great  moral  code, 
retirement  from  the  world  as  the  remedy  against 
the  passions  and  desires,  and  as  the  best  path  to 
meditation  on  God,  the  chief  way  of  salvation. 
Nanak  Shah   (b.   near  Lahore   1469;    see  Sikhs, 
Sikhibm)  taught  a  doctrine  which  differed  little  from 
that  of  his  predecessor,  Kabir.    His  philosophy  was 
practically  Vedantism,  while  with  the  Mohammedan 
he  taught  the  oneness  of  God,  whether  as  Allah  or 
Hari.     He  opposed  caste  and  taught  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  his  followers  developed  into  a 
sect  of  no  small  dimensions.    Through  the  stress  of 
Mohammedan  persecution  this  sect,  imder  Guru 
Govind,   one   of   Nanak's   successors,    took   on   a 
military  constitution,  and  developed  later  into  the 
Sikh  nation.    The  followers  of  these  religious  leaders 
in    course   of   time   subdivided    into   many   sects. 
Chaitanya,  a  Vishnuite    Brahman  (b.   in    Bengal 
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1485),  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  became  an  ascetic, 
and  began  a  wandering  life  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  Bhakti,  He  admitted  as  his  disciples  members 
of  all  castes,  even  Mohanmiedans.  The  doctrine  of 
Bhaktif  or  salvation  through  impassioned  devotion 
to  some  god  or  goddess,  was  his  fundamental  tenet, 
and  it  took  the  place  of  the  more  sober  ways  of 
"  knowledge  "  and  "  works  "  (Dyanamarga  and 
Karmamarga),  Through  Chaituiya  and  his  dis- 
ciples Bkakti  became  an  accepted  form  of  religious 
worship,  and  largely  supplemented  the  practise 
of  seeking  salvation  through  contemplation,  or 
through  moral  deeds.  Bhakti  practically  disassoci- 
ated morals  from  worship,  and  made  possible  forms 
of  worship  that  were  almost  the  embodiment  of 
immorality.  The  later  grosser  forms  belong,  how- 
ever, not  to  the  teachings  of  Chaitanya,  but  to  the 
departure  of  his  successors  from  his  ideals.  Aside 
from  the  regular  orthodox  sects  with  their  phi- 
losophy and  worship,  many  special  sects  arose  in 
this  period.  Vishnu,  Shiva  and  Shakti  (the  female 
principle)  began  to  be  worshiped  in  special  forms, 
many  of  them  extravagant  and  even  immoral. 
The  followers  of  Shakti  divided  into  the  Dakshanis, 
or  right-hand  followers,  and  VamxBy  or  left-hand 
followers,  the  latter  developing  a  secret  worship  of 
extravagant  immorality.  On  the  other  hand,  near 
the  close  of  this  period  a  number  of  philosophers 
and  religious  poets  arose,  who  tried  to  lift  the 
people  from  the  moral  degradation  into  which  they 
had  fallen  to  a  higher  life  and  thought  supplied  by 
the  best  of  Hindu  philosophy  and  practical  religion. 
In  western  India  may  be  mentioned  such  men  as 
Tukaram  and  Ramdas,  who  founded  no  sect,  but 
whose  loftier  thoughts  were  a  reforming  power, 
while  their  influence  continues  to  the  present.  With 
the  rise  of  the  Marathas  imder  Shivaji  (b.  1627; 
d.  1680)  and  the  gradual  extension  of  their  power 
over  the  larger  part  of  India,  and  with  the  resulting 
decline  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  the  environ- 
ment of  Indian  religious  life  changed,  and  Hinduism 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  along  lines  natural 
to  it. 

4.  Period  of  Contact  with  Christianity:  From 

early  times  India  has  been  in  contact  with  the  West, 

though  no  effects  upon  the  religious 

I.  Alexan-  life  can  be  detected.  There  are  tra- 
der the  ditions  of  Indians  visiting  the  "  White 
Great  to  Land,"  Shweiadvipa,  but  Indian  ac- 
Vasco       counts  of  this  land  are  mythical.    The 

da  Gama.  first  important  contact  came  with  the 
invasion  of  northern  India  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  327  b.c.  From  that  time  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  very  little  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  India  reached  Eurof>e.  Rome,  however, 
traded  with  both  coasts  of  India.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion, not  fully  authenticated,  that  in  883  Alfred  the 
Great  of  England  sent  an  ambassador  named  Sighel- 
mus  to  India  to  the  court  of  some  prince,  and  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas.  But  it  is  not  until 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  India  began  to 
feel  the  influence  of  European  nations.  This  mod- 
em and  permanent  contact  of  India  with  the  West 
began  in  1498,  when  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  at 
Calicut,  and  when  later,  in  1510,  Goa  was  captured 
by   Admiral   Alfonso   d 'Albuquerque.     Along   the 


west  coast  Die,  Bassein,  Bombay,  Goa,  Mangalore, 
Cannanore,  Cranganore,  Calicut,  and  Cochin  were 
soon  after  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  as  also  St. 
Thomas,  Masulipatam,  and  N^apatam,  on  the  east 
coast.  In  1560  the  archbishop  of  Goa  tried  to  force 
the  people  to  become  Christians,  when  Portuguese 
cruelty  in  these  mistaken  efforts  excited  the  hatred 
of  both  Hindus  and  Mohanmiedans  (see  below, 
II.,  §  1). 

The  first  authenticated  visit  of  an  Englishman  to 

India  occurred  in  1579,  when  Thomas  Stephens  (b. 

in  Wiltshire  c.  1549,  educated  at  New 

2.  English-  College,  Oxford,  to  escape  persecution 

men        went  to  Rome,  and  there  joined  the 

in  India.  Society  of  Jesus)  was  selected  to  be  a 
missionary  to  India,  and  arrived  at 
Goa  in  Oct.,  1579.  He  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  and  Marathi,  and  in  his  forty  years 
of  active  labor  produced  many  works,  of  which 
those  extant  are  a  catechism  on  Christian  doctrine, 
a  granm:iar  of  the  Konkani  language,  a  Christian 
Puran  in  Marathi  in  the  Konkani  dialect,  and  an 
accoimt  of  his  voyage  to  Goa,  reprinted  in  J.  H. 
Moore,  New  and  Complete  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  (2  vols.,  London,  1785).  The  Puran  has  no 
little  literary  merit,  and  covers  the  ground  from 
the  Biblical  accoimt  of  the  Creation  to  the  closing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  next  Englishmen 
to  arrive  in  India  were  James  Newberry,  Ralph 
Fitch,  William  Bots,  and  James  Story,  who  came 
overland  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1583.  The  Por- 
tuguese suspected  them  of  being  traders  and  threw 
them  into  prison,  but  they  were  soon  released 
through  the  mediation  of  Thomas  Stephens.  As  a 
result  of  the  interest  awakened  by  these  and  other 
English  travelers  the  East  India  Company  was 
formed  in  1600  and  Ehigland's  permanent  contact 
with  India  began.  Gradually  India  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1858  by  act 
of  parliament  the  East  India  Company  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  government  of  India  was  transferred 
to  the  British  crown  in  the  j>erson  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  religious  policy  of  both  the  East  India  Company 
and  of  the  British  government  was  contrary  to  that 
of  the  Portuguese.  There  was  no  interference  with 
the  religious  life  of  the  people;  and  Indian  thought 
in  contact  with  Christianity,  directly  presented  by 
missionaries  and  indirectly  through  literature  and 
personal  contact  with  European  Christians,  has 
been  in  process  of  natural  development,  and  is 
approaching  the  Christian  point  of  view  regarding 
the  relations  of  God  and  man.  This  change  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  classes  affected  by  the 
higher  modern  education.  Missionary  effort  in  the 
past  two  centuries  has  also  borne  fruit  in  organized 
Christian  churches,  the  result  of  which  appears  in 
the  census  returns. 

II.  Christianity  in  India:  Contact  with   Roman 

Catholic  Christianity  began  in  the  arrival  of  Vasco 

da  Gama  in  1498.    The  Portuguese  ex- 

I.  Roman   hibited  a  proselytizing  zeal,  both  among 

Catholic     the  Syrian  Christians  and  the  Hindus. 

Missions.    The  first  regularly  equipped  Roman 

mission,   consisting  of  friars,  arrived 

from  Portugal  in  1500.     St.  Francis  Xavier  (see 

Fkancis  Xavier,  Saint)  arrived  in  1542,  and  under 
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his  personal  seal  and  direction  of  missionary  ef- 
fort laiige  numbers  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
In  1560  the  Inquisition  was  established  at  Goa 
and  its  cruel  labors  stained  the  Christian  name. 
With  varying  fortunes  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
enterprise  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
participated  in  by  priests  from  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  They  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
and  from  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood.  They 
take  an  honored  part  in  the  education  of  Indian 
youths,  maintaining  many  schools  and  colleges. 
Their  colleges  are  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Negapatam, 
and  Mangalore.  See  Missions  to  the  Heathen, 
Roman  Catholic. 

The  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  arrive  in  In- 
dia were  Lutherans,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  (q.v.) 
and  Heinrich  Plutschau,  in  1705.  They 

2.  Protefr-  came  under  the  patronage  of  the  king 
tant        of  Denmark  to  the  Danish  settlement 

Missions,  at  Tranquebar.  Ziegenbalg  began  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Tamil.  In 
1719  Benjamin  Schultze  arrived  and  carried  on  his 
successful  labor  in  Tan j ore.  He  completed  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  1725,  which  was  the  first 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  an  Indian  language. 
The  East  India  Company  were  not  favorable  to 
missionary  enterprise  in  their  sphere  of  influence, 
and  deported  back  to  England  those  who  attempted 
to  work  within  it.  William  Carey  (q.v.),  of  the 
Baptist  Mission,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1793,  settled 
at  Serampur,  fifteen  miles  from  Calcutta,  at  that 
time  a  Danish  settlement,  and  he  and  his  colleagues 
began  at  once  the  task  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
many  languages.  Within  ten  years  this  book  was 
translated  and  printed  in  part  or  whole,  into  thirty- 
one  languages.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
began  its  work  in  1798,  when  Nathaniel  Forsyth 
was  sent  to  Calcutta,  who  was  joined  in  1812  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  May.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
educational  work  so  successfully  that  by  the  end 
of  1815  Forsyth  had  imder  his  charge  twenty 
schools  with  1,651  pupils,  258  of  these  being  Brah- 
mans.  The  same  society  began  work  in  Ceylon  in 
1805,  in  Travancore  in  1806,  in  Surat,  Western  India, 
in  1815,  but  transferred  its  work  in  Gujarat  to  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  in  1847.  The  E&st  India 
Company  refused  to  allow  missionaries  to  India  to 
be  carried  in  any  of  its  vessels,  and  in  order  to  reach 
India  the  first  missionaries  had  to  go  to  Copen- 
hagen, whence,  in  a  Danish  vessel,  they  sailed  to 
Tranquebar,  and  thence  to  Ceylon.  The  first 
missionaries  to  western  India,  Gordon  Hall  (q.v.) 
and  Samuel  Nott,  arrived  at  Bombay  Feb.  11,  1813, 
sent  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Owing  to  the  policy  of  opposition 
to  all  missionary  enterprise  which  characterized  the 
East  India  Company,  and  on  accoimt  of  suspicion 
because  they  were  Americans,  they  were  forbidden 
to  work  in  Bombay,  and  were  about  to  be  deported, 
when  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the  Company  left 
them  at  liberty  to  prosecute  their  work.  They 
assumed  the  name  of  the  American  Marathi  Mission. 
Educational  work  was  actively  pressed;  the  first 
school  for  boys  in  western  India  on  modem  methods 
was  started  by  this  mission  in  the  city  of  Bombay 


in  1815,  and  the  first  school  for  girls  in  India  in  1824. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  sent  out 
its  first  representative  in  1814.  In  1807  five  An- 
glican chaplains  in  Calcutta  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
London  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  employment  of  Indian  Christian  readers.  The 
first  reader  employed  was  Abdul  Masih,  a  converted 
Mohammedan.  The  first  missionaries  of  this  so- 
ciety were  Charles  Theophilus  Ewald  Rhenius  and 
J.  C.  Schnarrd,  sent  in  1814  to  Madras;  later 
Schnarrd  was  transferred  to  Tranquebar.  Norton, 
Greenwood,  and  Gattbald  Schdrter  followed  in  1815. 
The  first  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
D.  Mitchell,  arrived  in  Bombay  Jan.,  1823,  and 
started  work  at  Bankot,  on  the  coast  south  of 
Bombay.  Under  the  same  agency  Alexander  Duflf 
arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1830,  and  began  a  work 
ranking  among  the  most  effective  yet  accomplished. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  began 
its  work  in  India  in  1826.  Since  then  many  societies 
and  many  missionaries  from  many  lands  have  been 
engaged  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Prot- 
estant activity  has  been  shown  (1)  in  the  direct 
preaching  of  the  Christian  faith,  (2)  in  translating 
and  circulating  the  Bible,  (3)  in  preparing  and 
circulating  a  vernacular  Christian  literature,  (4) 
in  education  from  primary  village  schools  to  col- 
leges, (5)  in  medical  work,  (6)  in  industrial  education, 
and  (7)  in  a  great  variety  of  philanthropic  institu- 
tions. Protestant  missionaries  were  the  pioneers  in 
modem  education  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  Indian  thought 
and  life  is,  however,  more  distinctly  marked  in  the 
change  of  sentiment  that  has  been 
3.  Effects  taking  place  almost  unconsciously  in 
on  Native  the  native  mind.  This  may  be  seen 
Life  and  in  the  rise  of  theism,  essentially  Chris- 
Thought  tian  on  its  spiritual  and  ethical  side. 
It  first  found  its  clear  expression  in 
Rammohan  Roy  (q.v.),  who  founded  the  Atmiya 
Sabha,  which  later  developed  into  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  (see  below,  III.,  1),  and  was  followed  by 
Devendranath  "fagore  (see  Tagorb,  Devendra- 
nath),  and  he  by  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  (see  Sen, 
Keshav  Chandra).  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
last-named  the  theistic  movement,  as  expressed  in 
the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj  in  Bengal  and  the 
Prarthana  Somaj  (see  below.  III.,  2)  in  Bombay, 
has  become  practically  Christian  in  philosophy,  sen- 
timent and  practise.  Similar  effects  may  be  dis- 
covered also  in  the  Arya  Somaj  (see  below,  III.,  3), 
which  has  its  chief  strength  in  northern  India. 
Christian  influence  is  also  clearly  discernible  in  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  people  who  have  been 
reached  by  modem  education.  This  influence  is 
reflected  in  Indian  literature  of  both  ephemeral  and 
permanent  type.  It  is  distinctly  recognized  on  the 
platform  in  public  speech.  It  is  noticeable  in  the 
nobler  moral  lives  of  those  who  come  into  promi- 
nence as  leaders  of  popular  movements.  It  shows 
itself  in  increasing  forms  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy. It  is  conspicuously  felt  in  the  growing 
ease  with  which  the  Christian  and  Hindu  find  a 
common  ground  of  spiritual  and  ethical  belief  and 
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corresponding  practise.  The  social  reform  move- 
ment has  a  growing  influence,  advocating  female 
education,  widow  remarriage,  restrictions  on  the 
caste  system,  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  seclusion  of  women.  Christmas  week 
of  each  year  focuses  many  of  those  interests  that 
point  to  the  awakening  of  India.  The  National  Con- 
gress, a  political  gathering,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  various  associations  in  the  different  prov- 
inces, meets  at  some  large  center  every  Christmas 
week.  It  professes  to  voice  the  feelings  of  India  re- 
garding desired  political  reforms.  This  large  gather- 
ing makes  it  convenient  for  other  conferences  to 
meet  and  discuss  important  subjects.  The  National 
Social  Conference  discusses  and  urges  the  necessity 
of  internal  reform;  the  Industrial  Conference  brings 
together  those  who  are  desirous  of  encouraging  the 
industries  of  the  country.  An  industrial  exhibition 
is  also  held,  in  which  the  chief  place  is  given  to 
such  things  as  are  manufactured  in  India.  The 
theistic  conference  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  Brahmo  and  Prarthana  Somajes.  There  are 
many  other  religious  gatherings  held  at  the  same 
time.  Christmas  week  has  thus  grown  to  be  a 
period  which  registers  the  progress  of  India  in  her 
political,  social,  industrial,  and  to  some  extent  in 
her  religious  life. 

m.  Native  Theistic  Societies. — 1.  The  Brahmo 
SomaJ :  The  history  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  its 
early  period  is  the  history  of  its  leaders,  Rammohan 
Roy  (q.v.),  Devendranath  Tagore  (see  Tagore, 
Devendranath),  and  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  (see 
Sen,  Keshav  Chandra).  The  movement  appears 
as  the  result  of  the  thought  not  of  the  many,  but 
of  the  few.  These  great  leaders  did  not  voice  the 
multitude;   the  multitude  voiced  them. 

Raja  Rammohan  Roy  (b.  May  22,  1772  or  1774; 
d.  Sept.  27,  1833)  was  of  orthodox  Brahman  family, 
and  through  contact  with  Mohanmiedanism  became 
an  earnest  opponent  of  polytheism  and  idolatry 
before  his  sixteenth  year.  A  study  of  religions  led 
him  to  a  belief  that  all  religions  were  based  on 
monotheism  which  had  became  debased  into  poly- 
theism, while  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures  gave  his  monotheism  a  Chris- 
tian tinge.  In  1814,  on  moving  to  Calcutta,  he 
began  to  propagate  his  beliefs,  became  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  young  men,  and  founded  the  Atmiya 
Sabha,  which  ultimately  developed  into  the  Brahmo 
Sabha,  the  name  of  which  was  subsequently  changed 
to  Brahmo  Somxij.  The  Sabha  was  a  platform  for 
discussion  and  in  no  sense  a  church  with  a  creed. 
This  active  propaganda  bore  abundant  fruit,  and 
the  year  1830  saw  a  building  completed,  dedicated 
to  monotheistic  worship  and  serving  as  a  center 
for  the  spread  of  theism.  Rammohan  Roy's  life 
marks  the  period  from  the  conception  of  the  theistic 
movement  through  what  may  be  called  its  philo- 
sophic stage.  The  movement  ran  along  lines  of 
philosophy  and  ethics,  but  not  of  spirituality, 
philanthropy,  or  social  reform.  This  first  period 
may  be  styled  the  intellectual  period. 

Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Raja  Rammohan 
Roy  the  leadership  of  the  theistic  movement  fell  to 
Maharishi  Devendranath  Tagore,  who,  at  the  age  of 
eif:hfo(Mi.  passed  through  a  groat  change.     Wealth 


and  all  its  accompanying  ease  became  distasteful  to 
him,  and  a  passion  to  realize  God's  presence  pos- 
sessed his  soul.  An  accident  led  him  to  the  deep 
study  of  the  Upanishads  and  to  become  a  religious 
teacher.  He  founded  the  Tatvabodhini  Sabha  and 
gathered  around  him  sympathetic  friends.  In  1842 
he  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Brahmo  Somaj, 
then  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  was  attracted 
to  it  by  conunon  sympathy.  Becoming  its  leader 
he  brought  at  once  new  life  to  the  society.  Intensely 
devotional  and  spiritual,  he  led  his  followers  out  of 
the  intellectual  coldness  of  their  condition  into  a 
spiritual  life  and  the  fellowship  of  a  conmion  faith. 
A  manifestation  of  this  new  life  was  the  signing  of 
a  covenant  which  separated  them  into  a  distinct 
religious  body  on  a  theistic  basis. 

The  next  leader  was  Keshav  Chandra  Sen.  He 
had  come  early  into  contact  with  Christian  litera- 
ture and  missionaries,  and  his  whole  mode  of 
thought  was  molded  by  western  ideas.  His  advent 
into  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  1859  was  the  signal  for 
social  reforms  in  the  Somaj  itself,  such  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  sacred  thread,  liberty  for  women, 
intercaste  dining  and  marriages,  and  the  like.  In 
1862  the  conservative  religious  element  representing 
the  Tatvabodhini  Sabha  was  reorganized  as  the 
Adi  Somaj.  The  application  of  theistic  principles 
to  the  social  life  led  to  a  secession,  in  1866,  from  the 
conservative  party  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  mnlnng 
the  third  period  of  development,  that  of  applied 
theism.  Unfortunately  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  lost 
his  mental  balance.  Coming  under  the  influence  of 
the  Vishnuites  of  Bengal  of  the  Bhakti  school,  he 
introduced  their  fervent  religious  exercises  into  the 
worship  of  the  Somaj,  a  backward  step  which  led 
to  disastrous  results.  He  began  to  imagine  himseK 
endowed  with  higher  power  than  other  men,  and 
his  followers,  led  by  this  delusion,  gave  him  divine 
worship,  which,  instead  of  rejecting,  he  accepted. 
A  strong  party,  however,  refused  to  follow  the 
eccentric  course  of  their  leader,  and  when  the 
climax  was  reached  in  the  Cuch  Behar  marriage 
case,  they  withdrew  in  1878,  forming  the  Sadharan 
Brahmo  Somaj  (q.v.),  while  the  old  Somaj  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  the  "  New  Dispensa- 
tion." The  Adi  Somaj,  the  New  Dispensation,  and 
the  Sadharan  Somaj  have  all  continued,  but  the 
Sadharan  Somaj  has  been  the  progressive  branch, 
active  in  religious  and  social  reform. 

The  stages  of  development  in  this  theistic  move- 
ment are  as  follows:  The  first  stage  was  intellectual 
breaking  away  from  polytheism  and  idolatry,  with 
its  inspiration  largely  sought  for  in  Vedic  literature: 
the  second  stage,  the  spiritual  and  devotional 
added  to  the  first,  with  inspiration  still  largely 
Vedic;  with  the  third  stage,  under  a  more  decided 
Christian  inspiration  came  the  application  of  theism 
to  the  social  life.  In  the  fourth  stage  there  is  devel- 
opment along  all  lines  under  a  stronger  Christian 
influence  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

2.  The  Prarthana  Somaj  of  Bombay:  EngHsb 
education  in  the  Western  Presidency  early  led  to 
an  interest  in  religious  and  social  reform.  As  one 
of  the  results  a  secret  society  was  formed  in  Bom- 
bay,   called    the    Paramhans    MandaJi,    under   the 
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leadership  of  Dadoba  Pandurang.  The  object  of 
the  society  was  the  encouragement  of  social  re- 
form, such  as  the  abolition  of  caste,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  custom  of  widow  remarriage,  and  the 
renunciation  of  idolatry.  The  intention  was  to  have 
the  society  become  public  when  its  membership 
numbered  1,000,  but  in  the  meantime  a  spy  divulged 
the  secrets  of  the  society,  and  such  was  the  excite- 
ment resulting  that  the  society  was  practically 
broken  up.  Under  the  influence  of  education  and 
the  work  of  Christian  missionaries  the  religious  and 
social  ferment,  however,  still  went  on,  and  the  soil 
became  ripe  for  a  theistic  movement  among  the 
thoughtful.  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  paid  a  missionary 
visit  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1865,  and  soon 
after  a  branch  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  was  started  in 
Bombay.  The  3l8t  of  March,  1867,  is  considered  the 
anniversary  day  of  the  Bombay  Somaj,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Prarthana  ("  Prayer ")  Somaj. 
On  Dec.  9,  1872,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Prar- 
thana Somaj  Mandir  was  laid  by  Pratab  Chandra 
Muzamdar.  Among  the  prominent  men  who  have 
had  a  leading  part  in  the  growth  of  this  Somaj  are 
Atmaram  Pandurang,  Chintaman  Narayan  Bhat, 
Narayan  Mahadev  Paramanand,  Waman  Abaji 
Modak,  Mahadev  Govind  Ranade,  and  at  the 
present  time  Justice  N.  G.  Chandavarkar. 

Branches  of  the  Prarthana  Somaj  have  been 
formed  at  Ahmedabad,  Pima,  Ahmednagar,  Satara, 
and  Ratnagiri.  The  Bombay  Prarthana  Somaj  has 
a  membership  of  130,  and  carries  on  various  philan- 
thropic agencies,  chief  among  which  is  the  Orphan- 
age at  Pandharpur,  and  night  schools  for  the  poorer 
classes  in  Bombay.  Its  Sunday  services  are  con- 
ducted by  the  learned  scholar,  Dr.  Gopal  Krishna 
Bhandarkar,  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Chandavarkar,  and 
others.  It  supports  a  missionary,  V.  R.  Shinde, 
who  gives  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Somaj 
in  Bombay  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Presidency. 
The  creed  of  the  Prarthana  Somaj  is  as  follows: 
(1)  God  is  the  creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  the 
only  true  God;  there  is  no  other  God  beside  him. 
He  is  eternal,  spiritual,  infinite,  the  store  of  all 
good,  all  joy,  without  parts,  without  form,  one 
without  a  second,  the  ruler  of  all,  all  pervading, 
omniscient,  almighty,  merciful,  all  holy,  and  the 
savior  of  sinners.  (2)  His  worship  alone  leads  to 
happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next.  (3)  Love  and 
reverence  for  him,  an  exclusive  faith  in  him,  pray- 
ing and  singing  to  him  spiritually  with  these  feelings, 
and  doing  the  things  pleasing  to  him  constitute  his 
true  worship.  (4)  To  worship  and  pray  to  images 
and  other  created  objects  is  not  the  true  mode  of 
divine  adoration.  (5)  God  does  not  incarnate  him- 
self, and  there  is  no  one  book  which  has  been 
directly  revealed  by  God  or  is  wholly  infallible. 
(6)  All  men  are  his  children;  therefore  they 
should  behave  toward  each  other  as  brethren. 
This  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  constitutes  man's 
duty. 

8.  The  Arya  Somaj  :  The  founder  of  the  Arya 
Somaj  was  Dayanand  Saraswati  (q.v.).  Unwilling 
to  live  the  ordinary  worldly  life,  he  left  his  home 
and  after  few  years  of  instruction  began  to  traverse 
India  proclaiming  the  Vedas  as  the  only  inspired 
revelation  from  God.    He  denounced  idolatry,  and 


preached  reform  in  such  social  customs  as  seemed 
at  variance  with  the  direct  or  indirect  teachings 
of  the  Vedas.  In  1875  the  first  Arya  Somaj  was 
organized,  and  later  many  others  were  organized  in 
northern  India.  The  society  has  not  thrived 
south  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  but  has  found 
its  best  soil  in  the  Punjab,  the  united  province  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  Rajputana,  and  Sindh,  where 
there  are  reported  about  700  branches.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  directed  against  the  caste  system,  and 
while  its  members  are  principally  from  the  higher 
castes,  many  are  from  the  lower  castes.  On  its 
practical  side  the  Somaj  takes  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation, and  maintains  a  college  at  Lahore  and  many 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  vernacular,  English, 
and  Sanskrit,  and  encourages  female  education  by 
supporting  numerous  institutions.  The  Somaj  ap- 
proves early  marriages,  and  encourages  marriage  of 
child-widows.  The  "  Ten  Principles  "  of  the  Arya 
Somaj  are  as  follows:  (1)  God  is  the  primary  cause 
of  all  knowledge,  and  of  everything  known  by  its 
means.  (2)  God  is  all-truth,  all-knowledge,  all- 
beatitude,  incorporeal,  almighty,  just,  merciful, 
unbegotten,  infinite,  unchangeable,  without  be- 
ginning, incomparable,  the  support  and  the  Lord 
of  all,  all-pervading,  omniscient,  imperishable,  im- 
mortal, exempt  from  fear,  eternal,  holy,  and  the 
cause  of  the  universe.  To  him  alone  worship  is 
due.  (3)  The  Vedas  are  the  books  of  true  knowl- 
edge, and  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every  Arya 
to  read  them  or  hear  them  read,  to  teach  and 
preach  them  to  others.  (4)  One  should  always 
be  ready  to  accept  truth  and  renounce  untruth. 
(5)  All  actions  ought  to  be  done  conformably  to 
virtue,  i.e.,  after  a  thorough  consideration  of  right 
and  wrong.  (6)  The  primary  object  of  the  Somaj 
is  to  do  good  to  the  world  by  improving  the  physical, 
spiritual  and  social  condition  of  mankind.  (7)  All 
ought  to  be  treated  with  love,  justice,  and  a  due 
regard  to  their  merits.  (8)  Ignorance  ought  to  be 
dispelled  and  knowledge  diffused.  (9)  No  one  ought 
to  be  contented  with  his  own  good  alone;  but  every 
one  ought  to  regard  his  prosperity  as  included  in 
that  of  others.  (10)  In  matters  which  affect  the 
general  social  well-being  of  the  whole  of  society,  one 
ought  to  discard  all  differences  and  not  allow  his 
individuality  to  interfere,  but  in  strictly  personal 
matters  every  one  may  act  with  freedom. 

Justin  E.  Abbott. 

DiSTRXBXTTXON     OP   POPULATION     ACCORDING     TO     RELIGION, 

Census  or  1901. 

Religion.  Numbers. 

Brahmanio  Hindu 207,060,567 

Arya  Somaj 92.419 

Brahma  Somaj 4,060 

Sikh 2, 196,339 

Jain.., 1,334.148 

Buddhiat 9,476.769 

Parsi 94.190 

Mohammedan 62,46S,077 

Christian 2.923.241 

Jew 18.228 

Anhnist 8.684,148 

Minor  Religions  or  UnolaniBad 129.900 

Total  PopuUtion 294.361.066 

Cbbutvans. 

Europeans 169,677 

Eurasians 89.261 

NaUves 2,664.313 
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Christian  DenomiruUioriM.  Numbers. 

Abyaainian .^„  ^«S 

Anglioan '*^'J?2 

Armenian 1,063 

Baptist 221,040 

Cahrinist 98 

Coneregationaliat 37,874 

Greek 666 

Lutheran 166,466 

Methodist 76,907 

Presbyterian 63,931 

Quaker 1,309 

Roman  Catholic 1,202,169 

Salvation  Army 18.960 

Jacobite  Syrian 248,741 

Roman  Syrian 322,686 

Minor  Denominations 22,699 

UnoIasBified 106,292 

BiBLXoaHAPHT:  On  the  subject  of  populations  and  castes, 
as  well  as  of  religion,  an  essential  is  the  Oeneral  Report 
of  the  Ceneue  of  India,  1901,  London,  1904.  Consult 
further:  E.  W.  Hopkins.  Mutual  Relatione  of  the  Four 
Caetee,  Leipsic,  1881;  H.  H.  Risley.  Tribee  and  Caetee 
of  Bengal,  4  vols..  Calcutta.  1891;  I.  F.  Hewitt,  The  Ruling 
Racee  of  Prehistoric  Trvbes  in  India,  Westminster,  1894; 
Bhattacharya,  Hindu  Caetee  and  Sects,  Calcutta,  1896; 
W.  Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  North-Western  Provinces 
and  Oudh,  4  vols..  Calcutta.  1896;  E.  S^nart.  Les  Castee 
dans  I'Inde,  Paris,  1896;  B.  Hagen.  Anthropologischer 
Atlas  ostasiatischer  Volker,  2  parts,  Wiesbaden,  1898; 
T.  W.  Webber.  The  Forests  of  Upper  India  and  Their  In- 
habitants, London,  1902. 

On  the  history  of  India  consult:  J.  T.  Wheeler,  Hist, 
of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages,  4  vols,  in  6,  London,  1867- 
1881;  P.  Anderson,  The  English  in  Western  India,  Bomb&y, 
1866;  H.  M.  Elliot.  Hist,  of  India  as  Told  by  its  oum  His- 
torians, 8  vols.,  London,  1867-77;  J.  T.  Wheeler,  India 
under  British  Rule,  London,  1886;  H.  G.  Keene.  The  Fall 
of  the  Moghul  Empire  of  Hindustan,  ib.  1887;  W.  W. 
Hunter.  The  Indian  Empire,  its  Peoples,  Hist.,  and  Prod- 
ucts, ib..  1893;  idem,  A  Brief  Hist,  of  Indian  Peoples,  ib. 
1893;  J.  C.  Marshman.  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  India, 
Edinburgh.  1893;  L.  J.  Trotter.  Hist,  of  India,  ib.,  1899; 
W.  St.  Cliur.  India,  its  Hist.,  Darkness  and  Davm,  ib., 
1901;  C.  H.  Forbes  Lindsay.  India  Past  and  Present,  2 
vols..  Philadelphia.  1903;  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  Medieval 
India  under  Mohammedan  Rule,  New  York,  1903;  A.  V.  W. 
Jackson,  ed..  Hist,  of  India,  9  vols.,  ib..  1907;  V.  A.  Smith. 
Early  Hist,  of  India  from  000  B.C.  to  the  Mohammedan 
Conquest,  Oxford.  1908;  L.  D.  Bamett.  The  Heart  of 
India;  Sketches  in  the  Hist,  of  Hindu  Religion  and  Morals, 
New  York.  1908;  J.  Jones,  India:  its  Life  and  Thought, 
ib.,  1908.  For  the  early  traditions  of  Englishmen  in 
India  consult  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  B.  TTiorpe 
in  RoUs  Series,  2  voIh.,  London,  or  ed.  C.  Plummer,  2  vols., 
Oxford.  1892-99;  William  of  Malmeabury,  De  gestia 
pontiflcum  Aiiglorum.  ed.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  in  Rolls 
Series,  London.  1870;  idem,  De  oestis  refjum  Anglorum, 
ed.  W.  Stubbfi.  in  Rolls  Series,  2  vols..  London,  1887-89. 

The  literature  on  the  religions  is  quite  fully  given  under 
Bka.hmani»m;     Buddhism;     Hinduism;   Jainism;     Sikhs, 

SiKHISM. 

For  the  hist<jry  of  Chriatianity  in  India,  consult  the 
literature  under  Mihsions;  Carey,  William;  Duff, 
Alexander;  and  Marsii.man.  Joshua.  Useful  adjuncts 
are:  J.  Hougli,  History  of  Christianity  in  India  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era,  5  vols.,  London,  1839- 
18*3f»;  B.  Goserly.  The  Pioneers;  a  Narrative  of  Facts  con- 
nected unlh  Early  Missions  in  Bengal,  ib..  1871;  Coorge 
Smith,  A  Short  History  of  Christian  Missions,  ib.,  1884; 
idem,  The  Conversion  of  India,  ib.,  1893;  M.  A.  Sherring, 
Hist,  of  Protestant  M  issitms  in  India,  ed.  E.  Storrow,  ib., 
1884;  Hist,  of  Christianity  in  India,  Madra.s,  1895;  L.  K. 
Lovett,  Primer  of  Modern  Missions,  L<)ndf)n,  1894;  idem, 
Hist,  of  London  Missionary  Society,  2  vols.,  ib..  1899;  J. 
M.  Thoburn,  India  and  Southern  Asia,  Cincinnati,  1907; 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Fuller,  Wrongs  of  Indiun  Womanhood,  ib. 
19()0;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Clark.  .1  Corner  in  India.  Philadelphia, 
1907  (on  the  Naga  Hills);  J.  Chamberlin.  The  Kingdom  in 
India;  its  Progress  and  its  Promise,  New  York,  1908; 
J.  Riehter,  Hist,  of  Missions  in  India,  ib.,  1908;  the  his- 
tories of  the  various  missionary  agencies  with  their  reports, 
and  H.  O.  Dwight.  H.  A.  Tupper.  and  E.  M.  Bliss,  The 
Encyclopedia,  of  Missions,  ib.,.  1904. 

For  the  history  of  f heist ic  .societies  consult  as  sourrev; 
Indian    Mirntr,    Calcutta.    1861-80;    Sunday    Mirror,    ib., 


1880-82;  The  Liberal  and  the  New  Diepeneation,  ib.  1881 
sqq.;  Theietie  Annual,  ib.,  1872  sqq.;  Theietie  Quarterly 
Review,  ib.,  1879.  Consult  alao:  The  Adi  Brahma  Ssussaj, 
ito  Viewe  and  Principles,  Calcutta,  1871;  Mary  Carpenter, 
Last  Days  in  England  of  Ramohun  Roy,  London,  1886; 
K.  Chunder  Sen.  Brahmo  Soma],  ib.,  1870;  J.  Hesse.  Der 
Brahma  Samaj  ...  in  Baeler  Miettone-Moffonn,  1876, 
pp.  385  sqq.;  Sivanath  Shastri,  The  Nets  Diepeneatian 
and  the  Sadharan  Brahma  Samaj,  Madras,  1881;  Sen. 
Keshav  Chandra,  Brahmo  Somaj,  Calcutta,  1883;  Rama- 
chandra  Vasu,  Brahmoism,  New  York,  1844;  F.  Max 
Mailer,  in  Biographical  Esaays,  London,  1884  (gives 
accounts  of  recent  religioua  movements);  T.  E.  Slater, 
Keshab  Chundra  Sen  and  the  Bramha  Samaj,  Madras,  1884. 
P.  C.  Moioomdar.  Life  and  Teadiings  of  Chunder  Sen. 
Calcutta,  1887;  H.  Basmes,  Evolution  ef  ReUgious  Thought 
in  India,  London.  1889  (a  full  account);  L.  J.  Frohmeyer. 
Neuere  Reformbeetrebungen  im  Hinduiemue,  in  Baeler  Mie- 
sione-Magaxin,  1888,  pp.  129  sqq.;  The  Offerinc  of  Deveni- 
ranath  Tagore,  transl.  by  M.  M.  Chatterji,  Lahore.  1889; 
Rammohun  Roy,  English  Worke,  2  vols..  London,  1888; 
Navakanta  Chattopadhyaya,  Life  and  Charader  of  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  Dacca,  1890;  C.  N.  Aitchiaon,  The  Brahmo  So- 
ma], in  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  1893,  pp.  161  sqq.; 
Pancha  Maha  Yajna  Vidhi,  transl.  by  Arjan  Sin^  Lahore. 
1898;  Bawa  Chhajjin  Singh,  The  TeadUngs  of  the  Arya 
Samaj,  Lahore,  1903;  Dayanand  Saraswati,  Vedie  Religion, 
ib.  1903;  Hem  Chandra  Sarkar.  The  Religion  qfthe  Brahmo 
Samaj,  Calcutta,  1906;  the  literature  under  Datakamo 
Saraswati;  Rammohan  Rot;  Skn,  Kbbhav  C^ahdba; 
and  Taoobb,  Dbvknobanath. 

INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,   MISSIONS  TO 
THE. 


Roman    Catholic    Missions 

(§1). 
In  New  England  (|  2). 
The  Quakers  (§  3). 
The  Church  of  England  and 

Protestant     Episcopal 

Church  (I  4). 
Moravians  (|  6). 


Presbsrterians  (§  6). 
Congregationalists  (§7). 
Baptists  (I  8). 
Methodists  (§  9). 
Lutherans  and  (§  10). 
The  National  Indian  Asi 
ciation  (§  11). 


Christian  missions  among  North  American  Indi- 
ans beg&n  in  Spanish  territory  before  the  eariy 
settlement  farther  north.  Probably 
I.  Roman  the  earliest  in  what  is  now  the  United 
Catholic  States  were  missions  in  the  Southwest 
Missions,  conducted  by  Spanish  Franciscans, 
Fathers  Juan  de  Padilla,  Juan  de  la 
Cruz,  and  Descalona,  who  began  work  among  the 
Quivira  (Wichita),  the  Pecos,  and  the  Tigua  in 
1542  or  1543.  Two  years  later  another  Spanish 
Franciscan,  Francisco  Andres  de  Olmos,  began  to 
mission  the  tribes  in  the  Texas  wilderness.  In  1565 
St.  Augustine  was  founded  in  Florida,  where  the 
work  of  Christianizing  the  natives  was  begun  by  the 
Jesuits  and  continued  by  the  Franciscans.  Within 
twenty  years  several  mission  stations  were  estab- 
lished along  the  coast  from  St.  Augustine  to  St. 
Helena,  in  South  Carolina.  In  1633  English  Jesuits 
began  work  among  the  Conoy  and  Patuxent  tribes 
of  Maryland  and  some  of  the  Virginia  tribes.  By 
1642  the  Jesuits  had  established  work  in  the  North, 
founding  what  was  known  as  the  New  York  Mission 
among  the  Mohawks.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
successful  work  among  the  Oneidas,  the  Cayuga^, 
and  the  Senecas.  About  1660  Jesuit  missionaries 
began  work  among  the  tribes  in  Michigan,  founding 
a  mission  on  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  work  among  the 
tribes  of  the  upper  lake  region  soon  followed.  By 
1685  some  of  the  New  England  tribes  were  reached 
and  Jesuit  missions  established  among  the  Penob- 
scots  and  thePassamaquoddies,  and  about  ton  years 
later  the  Abenaki  mission  on  the   Kennebec  was 
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started.  The  most  noted,  perhaps,  were  the  Fran- 
ciscan missions  of  California,  the  story  of  which  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  year 
1769  saw  the  first  of  such  missions  established  at 
San  Diego,  and  by  1828  a  chain  of  prosperous 
missions  extended  northward  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
In  1833  these  missions  were  disbanded  by  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Mexico.  Since  that 
date  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  vigorously 
prosecuted  its  work  among  the  various  Indian 
tribes  in  the  country,  and  in  1908,  according  to 
the  Official  Catholic  Directory ^  claimed  to  have  95 
Indian  churches,  67  priests,  and  48,194  adherents. 

The  work  of  Roger  Williams  (q.v.),  begun  in  1636, 

may  be  considered  the  first  Protestant  mission  work 

for  American  Indians,  with  the  excep- 

2.  In  New    tion  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 

England.  England  is  said  to  have  baptized  an 
Indian  convert  in  1587.  The  story  of 
Williams'  work  among  the  Pequots  and  Narragan- 
setts  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  early  colonial 
history  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Will- 
iams speedily  acquired  the  language  of  the  tribes 
among  whom  he  labored,  published  a  "  key  "  to  it, 
and  soon  carried  the  Gospel  to  large  numbers  of 
Indians  about  Providence.  His  work,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  of  purely  personal  initiative, 
and  on  his  death  in  1683  was  not  continued  by  any 
organization.  It  was  greatly  reinforced  and  ex- 
tended by  the  labors  of  the  Congregational  mission- 
aries. Experience  Mayhew  and  John  Eliot  (qq.v.), 
who  entered  the  same  field  in  1646.  Eliot  applied 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  on  which  the  Indians  might  build 
a  town  where  they  could  live  together,  cultivate 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
religious  instruction.  In  less  than  twenty-five 
years  there  were  fourteen  such  settlements,  to  all 
of  which  Eliot  extended  his  labors,  and  in  1660 
the  Indians  at  Natick  were  formed  into  a  church. 
During  these  years  he  got  together  twenty-four 
regular  congregations  in  Massachusetts  and  had 
gathered  about  him  and  trained  more  than  twenty 
native  preachers  from  various  tribes,  besides  trans- 
lating both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  one 
of  the  Indian  tongues — the  first  Bible  to  be  given 
to  the  Red  Man.  This  period  of  wonderful  advance 
was  succeeded  by  King  Philip's  War;  Eliot's 
*'  praying  Indians  "  were  scattered,  and  the  twenty- 
four  congregations  were  reduced  to  four.  A  time 
of  great  hardship  for  the  Indians  followed  when  the 
General  Court  collected  the  remnant  and  removed 
them  to  the  islands  in  the  bay.  Following  the 
labors  of  Eliot,  Congregational  work  was  carried  on 
among  the  Nauset  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  and  other 
tribes  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  About  1651  a 
mission  was  begun  among  the  Quinnipiacs  in  Con- 
necticut, and  during  the  next  century  the  Congre- 
gational Church  carried  on  a  most  successful  work 
among  many  of  the  tribal  remnants  of  New  England. 

In  1643-48  a  Lutheran  minister,  John  Campanius 
Holm,  chaplain  of  a  Swedish  colony  in  Delaware, 
did  some  mission  work  among  the  neighboring 
Indians. 

In  1682  William  Penn  made  his  celebrated  treaty 
with  the  Indians  under  the  elm  at  Shackamaxon, 
v.— 31 


on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River,   presaging 
mutual  "good  faith  and  good  will,  openness,  broth- 
erhood, and  love."     As  early  as  1791 

3.  The      the  noted  Seneca  chief,  Complanter, 
Quakers,    sent    greetings    to    the   Philadelphia 

yearly  meeting,  saying  "  we  wish  our 
children  to  be  taught  the  same  principles  by  which 
your  fathers  were  guided,  and  such  other  things 
as  you  teach  your  children,  especially  the  love  of 
peace."  Two  years  later  the  Dela wares  told  certain 
Friends  who  visited  them  that  they  wished  to  be  of 
their  religion,  and  asked  for  teachers.  In  1796  the 
yearly  meeting  began  regular  work  among  the 
Iroquois  in  New  York,  and  established  three  workers 
among  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras.  In  1798 
they  began  a  mission  to  the  Senecas,  and,  later,  at 
Cattaraugus  and  Tunesassah.  with  good  results. 
In  1807  the  New  York  meeting  started  schools 
among  the  Stockbridge  and  Brotherton  tribes. 
During  the  past  century,  through  the  work  under- 
taken by  various  yearly  meetings,  and  later  through 
the  Associated  Executive  Committee,  a  delegate 
body  representing  ultimately  all  the  yearly  meet- 
ings, mission  stations  have  been  established  among 
many  tribes,  and  the  record  is  one  of  loyal  faithful- 
ness, on  the  part  of  Friend  and  Indian  alike,  to  the 
compact  of  brotherly  love  entered  into  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  River  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  Indian  work  of  the  Friends  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  largely  confined  to  ten 
mission  stations  among  the  Modoc,  Seneca,  Wyan- 
dotte, Ottawa,  Otoe,  Iowa,  Kickapoo,  and  Shawnee 
tribes  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  baptism  of  an 

Indian  convert  mentioned  above,  the  efforts  of  the 

Anglican    Church    to    evangelize    the 

4.  The      Indians  began  in  1702,  when  the  So- 
Church  of  ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

England  sent  to  America  a  missionary  to  the 
and  Prot-  Six  Nations  in  the  Mohawk  valley, 
estant  Six  years  later  four  Iroquois  sachems 
Episcopal  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  presented  an 
Church,  address  to  Queen  Anne  with  belts  of 
wampum  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Six  Nations.  In  that  address  occurs  the 
following:  "  Since  we  were  in  covenant  with  our 
great  Queen's  children  we  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Savior  of  the  world.  If  our  great  Queen 
would  send  us  instructors  they  should  find  a  hearty 
welcome."  This  address  was  referred  to  the  Society, 
and  it  was  at  once  resolved  to  send  missionaries, 
to  provide  translations  in  Mohawk,  and  to  endeavor 
to  stop  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
among  the  Indians — this  being  the  earnest  request 
of  the  sachems  themselves.  The  work  met  with 
varying  success.  At  one  time  there  appears  "  a 
regular  sober  congregation  of  five  hundred  Chris- 
tians among  the  Mohawks,  of  whom  fifty  were 
devout  conununicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church." 
During  the  Revolution  the  Mohawks  and  some 
others  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  "  Long  House  " 
(a  federation  of  tribes)  abandoned  their  possessions 
under  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  finally 
took  shelter  in  Canada.  Those  who  remained  were 
without  religious  influences  for  rxjveral  years  until, 
in  1811,  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  Yorl:  gave  atten- 
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tion  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians 
within  his  jurisdiction.  In  1821  the  Oneidas  left 
New  York  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams  and  went  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
Religious  work  among  them  prospered,  and  within 
a  few  years  a  stone  church  edifice  was  erected  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  In  1852  the  Episcopal  Church 
began  work  among  the  Indians  in  Minnesota,  and  in 
1860  among  the  Santee  Sioux.  Henry  Benjamin 
Whipple  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Minnesota,  especially  de- 
voted himself  to  this  work.  In  1868  a  mission  was 
established  among  the  Yanktons,  and  shortly  after- 
ward the  full  charge  of  Indian  missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  assumed  by  its 
domestic  committee.  In  1877  Bishop  Hare  held 
his  first  confirmation  among  the  Upper  Brul^  Sioux, 
the  Yanktonnais,  and  the  Cheyenne  River  Indians 
in  South  Dakota.  One  year  later  missions  were 
started  among  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  in 
Idaho,  and,  in  1881,  among  the  Cheyennes  in  Indian 
Territory.  In  1886  a  mission  in  Alaska  was  organ- 
ized, and  in  the  same  year  work  was  undertaken 
among  some  of  the  tribes  in  Wyoming.  This  was 
followed  six  years  later  by  a  mission  to  the  Sem- 
inoles  in  southern  Florida.  In  1906  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  was  carrying  on  work  among 
Indians  in  a  field  covering  a  vast  area,  including 
the  Indians  living  along  the  banks  of  the  Yukon 
River  in  Alaska;  the  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  and 
Arapahoes  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming;  the  Pillager 
Cass  Lake,  and  Red  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas  in 
Minnesota;  the  Hupas  of  California;  and  the 
Oneidas  in  Wisconsin.  In  North  Dakota  the 
Church  has  centers  of  work  at  Fort  Totten,  Cannon 
Ball,  and  at  Turtle  Mountain  reservation,  while  in 
South  Dakota,  under  Bishop  Hare,  the  work  is 
divided  into  ten  departments  with  a  clei^yman  in 
charge  of  each.  In  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
the  work  is  largely  among  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  at  the  reservation  at  Whirlwind,  and  in 
southern  Florida  among  the  Seminoles  living  in  the 
Everglades.  A  notable  feature  of  this  Church's 
work  is  the  lace-making  industry  for  which  ten 
schools  are  maintained  at  various  points. 

In  1735  a  band  of  Moravians  from  Germany 
under  Augustus  Gottlieb  Spangenberg  (q.v.)  began 
religious  work  among  the  Yaraacraw 
5.  Mo-  Creeks,  a  few  miles  above  Savannah, 
ravians.  Ga.  In  1739  they  were  forced  to  with- 
draw on  their  refusal  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Spaniards.  Settling  on  the  Lehigh  River 
about  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  they  founded 
the  town  of  Bethlehem,  which  soon  became  a  center 
of  missions  to  various  Indian  tribes.  Their  mission- 
aries worked  first  among  the  Six  Nations,  but  their 
efforts  met  with  small  success.  In  Pennsylvania, 
however,  their  work  among  the  Delawares  and 
portions  of  various  other  tribes  scattered  throughout 
that  State  was  very  encouraging.  In  some  of  the 
New  England  States,  notably  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  their  labors  were  eminently  success- 
ful. From  1746  to  1798  twenty-five  settlements 
were  established.  In  1801  the  Cherokee  mission  at 
Spring  Place,  Ga.,  was  begun,  and  in  1821  a  mission 
was  started  at  Oothcaloga  in  the  same  section. 
Both  of  these  continued  until  the  missions  were 


broken  up  by  the  State  of  Geoigia  in  1843.  Among 
missionaries  to  the  Indians  in  those  early  days 
none  are  more  worthy  of  honor  for  their  lofty  heroism 
than  some  of  the  Moravians,  notably  Rauch,  Hecke- 
welder,  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  David  Zeisbeiger, 
the  "  Apostle  to  the  Delawares.''  Since  those  days 
the  Moravian  Church  has  missioned  various  tribes, 
but  within  the  past  few  years  has  confined  its  work 
to  the  so-called  **  Mission  Indians  ''  of  California. 
In  1906  the  Church  had  three  mission  stations  in 
southern  California — on  the  Morongo,  the  Torres, 
and  the  Rincon  reservations. 

In  1741  the  Presbyterian  Church  began  its  Indian 

work,  when  the  Rev.  Azariah  Horton  was  sent  to 

the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  New  York. 

6.  Pres-  Two  years  later  David  Brainerd  (q.v.) 
byterians.  began  his  missionary  work,  which  was 
continued  after  his  death,  in  1747,  by 
his  brother  John  (q.v.).  In  1751  the  Synod  of  New 
York  "  enjoined"  all  churches  to  take  collections 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  missionaries  to  the  In- 
dians, and  missions  were  begun  among  the  Dela- 
wares and  neighboring  tribes.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1775,  the  Indians  be- 
came restless  and  suspicious,  and  most  missionary 
efforts  among  them  were  suspended.  Early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Presbyterian  Church  began 
missions  in  South  Carofina  and  Geoi^ia,  and  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Catawba  and 
Cherokee  tribes  were  opened.  Up  to  1812  these 
missions  were  conducted  by  individual  churches  and 
by  one  or  two  synods.  Between  1812  and  1831  the 
Presbyterian  Church  carried  on  its  Indian  work 
through  the  American  Board,  oxganized  in  1810. 
Within  a  few  years  the  Board  began  missions  among 
the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  synods  of 
South  Carohna  and  Georgia.  By  1830  there  were 
eight  churches  in  Georgia,  a  Cherokee  alphabet  and 
written  language  had  been  prepared,  and  a  large 
niunber  of  Cherokees  were  able  to  read.  These 
tribes  rapidly  adopted  the  ways  of  civilized  life; 
schools,  courts,  and  a  legislature  were  established, 
and  stringent  laws  against  intemperance  enforced. 
But  the  injustice  of  Georgia,  confirmed  by  the 
national  government,  took  from  these  Indians  the 
lands  made  theirs  in  perpetuity  by  treaty.  The 
lands  were  sold  by  lottery  to  white  men,  and  after 
sixteen  years  of  suffering  and  struggle  to  obtain 
their  rights,  16,000  of  these  Indians  were  dri\'en 
forth  from  their  homes,  their  churches  and  schools, 
to  the  wilderness  of  the  far  West,  several  mission- 
aries accompanying  them  to  their  new  home  in 
Indian  Territory.  One  after  another  of  the  tribes 
followed  until  the  settlement  in  the  Indian  Territory 
was  completed  in  1832  by  the  removal  of  the  Sem- 
inoles from  Florida.  In  addition,  other  tribes  were 
afterward  sent  to  the  Indian  Territory  by  the 
government,  and  among  them  the  Presbyterian 
Church  opened  missions.  Most  of  the  mission  sta- 
tions had  to  be  abandoned  during  the  Ci\'il  War, 
and  many  of  the  churches,  school-houses,  and 
missionaries'  homes  were  destroyed.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  work  was  resumed,  though  under 
conditions  less  favorable,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  bad  white  elements  into  the  Territory,   wliich 
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soon  abounded  in  lawlessness.  But  the  missionaries 
of  the  various  denominations  went  forward  with  the 
work  until  marvelous  success  crowned  their  labors 
among  the  "  Five  Civilized  Tribes,"  as  also  among 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Ara- 
pahoes,  Osages,  and  Cheyennes.  Much  of  the  dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian  work  done  by  the  American 
Board  was  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  on  its  organization  in  1837,  the 
latter  Board  continuing  all  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  among  Indians  until  1865.  Since  that  year 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Board  and  the  Women's  Board  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Among  early  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  one  to  the  Senecas  in 
New  York  State,  begun  in  1812,  and  to  the  Chip- 
pewas  and  Ottawas  in  northern  Michigan,  begun 
in  1838.  About  the  same  time  missions  were  estab- 
lished among  the  Sioux  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Nebraska.  The  story  of  the  mission 
to  the  Nez  Perc^  Indians  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman 
and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Spaulding  in  1836  is  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  in  the  history  of  Indian  missions. 
Abandoned  in  1847,  owing  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  it  was  reopened  in  1871 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  returned  to  the  field. 
The  Sao  and  Fox  tribes  were  reached  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Chiu*ch  in  1837,  the  Omahas  and  Otoes 
in  1846,  and  the  Kickapoos  ten  years  later.  In 
1868  a  missionary  was  sent  to  the  Winnebagoes, 
then  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Omahas.  In  the 
same  year  an  independent  mission  was  started 
among  the  Pimas  and  Papagos  in  Arizona,  which 
some  years  later  came  imder  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board.  In  1877  the  first  Protestant  mission 
among  the  Zunis  of  New  Mexico  was  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Presbyterian  women,  and 
other  tribes  of  Pueblo  have  been  reached.  In  1896 
a  mission  was  opened  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
among  a  band  of  Spokanes  in  Washington,  and  the 
following  year  one  among  the  Makahs  at  Neah  Bay. 
In  1901  the  missions  to  the  Hoopas  and  the  Shasta 
Indians,  in  California,  were  taken  over  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  from  the  National  Indian  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Indian  work  of  the  American  Board  (Con- 
gregational) rapidly  extended.  In  1820  it  estab- 
lished a  mission  station  for  the  Ar- 
7.  Congre-  kansas  Cherokees  on  Illinois  Creek, 
gationalists.  Arkansas.  This  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  mission  stations  in 
the  Southwest  until  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to 
Indian  Territory.  The  following  year  a  mission 
was  opened  among  the  Choctaws  at  Eliot,  Miss. 
In  1834  the  great  work  of  the  Congregational 
Church  among  the  Sioux  was  begun  by  the  starting 
of  a  mission  to  the  Santee  Sioux  on  Lake  Calhoun, 
near  what  is  now  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by  two  brothers 
named  Pond.  They  began  as  volunteer  workers, 
but  afterward  became  regularly  ordained  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board.  Other  mission  sta- 
tions were  established  from  time  to  time  among 
the  Santee  Sioux  at  other  points.  The  work  was 
eminently  successful  until  the  Sioux  outbreak  in 
1862,  when  the  missions  had  to  be  abandoned. 
As  a  result  of  the  outbreak  the  Santee  Sioux  were 


removed  to  Niobrara,  Nebraska.  A  mission  was 
started  among  them  in  1866,  and  the  work  was 
gradually  extended  to  all  the  neighboring  bands 
of  Sioux.  Among  missionaries  to  the  Great  Sioux 
nation  none  perhaps  are  more  widely  known  than 
the  Williamsons  and  the  Riggses,  fathers  and  sons. 
To  Congregational  work,  and  the  various  mission- 
aries engaged  in  it,  most  of  present  knowledge 
of  the  Sioux  language  is  due.  In  1843  the  Board 
began  work  among  the  Creeks,  and,  a  few  years 
later,  among  the  removed  Seminoles.  By  1852  it 
had  twenty-one  missionaries  among  the  Indians  in 
the  Northwest.  In  1882  the  Indian  work  as  a  whole 
was  committed  to  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. Including  their  well-known  missions  at 
Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  agencies.  North 
Dakota,  Fort  Berthold  in  South  Dakota,  and  Sko- 
mish,  Washington,  and  their  work  for  Alaskan 
Indians,  the  Association  had  in  1906  twenty-two 
Indian  churches,  fifty-seven  missionary  out-stations, 
and  eighty-five  missionarieb  and  teachers  on  the 
field. 

Oiganized  work  by  Baptists  for  Indian  tribes 

began  in  1801,  when  the  Shaftesbury  Association  of 

Vermont    appointed    missionaries    to 

8.  Bap-  labor  among  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 
tists.  tribes  of  western  New  York.  Six  years 
later  the  New  York  Missionary  Society 
cooperated  with  the  former  association,  and  missions 
were  established  among  the  Oneidas  and  Stock- 
bridges  of  New  York.  In  1817  the  Board  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  opened  missions  to  the 
Kickapoos  and  the  Miamis,  and,  a  few  years  later, 
work  was  begim  among  the  Potawatomies,  the 
Ottawas,  and  the  Ojibwas  in  Michigan.  In  the 
same  year  successful  work  was  begun  among  the 
Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
shortly  afterward  among  the  Creeks.  Baptist  work 
among  Indians  extended  rapidly,  and  soon  included 
missions  among  the  Otoes  and  Omahas  west  of  the 
Mississippi  (1833),  and  among  the  Delawares  and 
Stockbridges  in  their  new  home  in  eastern  Kansas. 
From  1842  to  1855,  much  of  the  work  was  sustained 
by  the  American  Mission  Association,  but  in  the 
latter  year  its  missions  were  transferred  to  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  After  the  division  of 
the  denomination  on  the  slavery  question  in  1845, 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  continued 
much  of  the  work  of  the  General  Convention,  and 
in  1851  had  missions  among  the  Ojibwas  and  Otta- 
was of  Michigan,  the  Shawanees,  Delawares,  and 
Ottawas  of  Indian  Territory,  besides  its  chief  work 
there  among  the  Cherokees.  In  1865  these  missions 
were  transferred  to  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  which  had  for  some  years  pre- 
viously maintained  a  mission  to  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico.  The  work  of  the  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  among 
the  tribes  in  Indian  Territory  and  among  the 
Wichitas  and  Caddoes,  the  Kiowas,  Arapahoes, 
Apaches,  and  Comanches  of  Oklahoma.  Successful 
missions  have  been  sustained  among  the  Hopis, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Round  Valley  Reserva- 
tion, California,  and  among  the  Nevada  Indians  at 
Pyramid  Lake.  In  1903  a  mission  was  begun  among 
the  Copper  River  Indians  in  Alaska,  and,  later, 
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among  the  Crows  of  Montana.  In  much  of  the  In- 
dian mission  work  the  Women's  Boards  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  have  effectively  cooperated  with  the 
general  society. 

The  Indian  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  began  in  1814,  when  John  Stewart,  a  colored 
Methodist  convert,  started  a  mission 
Q.  Meth-  among  the  Wyandottes  in  Ohio.  The 
odists.  success  of  that  mission  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  various  mis- 
sions were  carried  on  among  the  Indians  of  the 
southern  States  from  1821  to  1830.  In  1844  the 
Indian  Mission  Conference  was  organized,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  Church  in  that  year  the  Indian  Con- 
ference remained  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  By  1846  the  Indian  work  of  the 
latter  branch  of  the  Church  included  missions  among 
the  Pottawattomis,  Chippewa,  Peoria,  Wea,  Kansas 
Wjrandotte,  Shawnee,  Kickapoo,  Quapaw,  Seneca, 
and  other  fragments  of  tribes  located  on  reserva- 
tions in  the  Indian  Territory.  Later,  missions  to 
the  Comanches,  Apaches,  and  Kiowas  were  added. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1906,  had 
about  thirty-five  missions  to  Indians,  of  which  five 
were  in  New  York,  six  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one  in 
Montana,  and  twenty-three  in  the  States  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

In  1847  the  Lutherans  began  work  among  the 

Chippewa  Indians  in  lower  Michigan.     The  first 

mission  school  was  opened  at  Franken- 

10.  Lu-     muth,  on  Cass  River,  under  the  aus- 
therans.     pices    of    the    Evangelical    Lutheran 

Missionary  Society  of  Dresden,  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  same  year  a  second  station 
was  opened  at  Bethany,  on  Pine  River.  Later, 
missions  were  opened  among  the  Apaches  on  the 
San  Carlos  reservation  in  Arizona,  and  among  the 
Stockbridges  and  Munsee  Indians  in  Wisconsin. 
In  1880  the  Mennonites  began  work  among  the 
Arapahoes  at  Darlington,  Indian  Territory,  and 
about  three  years  later  among  the  Cheyennes  at 
Cantonment,  Oklahoma.  The  work  at  Darlington 
was  abandoned  and  another  station  opened  at  Can- 
tonment among  the  Arapahoes.  Subsequently, 
stations  were  opened  at  Clinton  and  at  Harmon, 
Oklahoma,  among  the  Cheyennes.  In  1893  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Hopis  at  Oraibi,  Arizona,  and  in  1905 
another  among  the  same  tribe  at  Moen  Copi, 
Arizona,  were  taken  over  from  the  National  Indian 
Association.  In  the  latter  year  a  mission  was 
started  upon  the  Lame  Deer  Agency  in  Montana 
among  the  so-called  Northern  Cheyennes. 

In  1884  the  National  Indian  Association,  which 
for  some  years  previously  had  devoted  its  efforts 

to  secure  legal  recognition  and  protec- 

11.  The     tion    for    Indians,    began    missionary 
National     work  among  them.    The  policy  of  this 

Indian  As-  association  is  to  do  pioneer  work, 
sociation.  going  only  to  tribes,  or  separated  parts 
of  t  ribes,  where  Christian  instruction  is 
not  given  by  other  agencies.  After  opening  the 
stations  and  meeting  the  heavier  expense  of  build- 
ing missionary  cottages  and  chapels,  such  stations, 
with  all  the  property  accumulated,  are  given  to 
denominational  boards  asking  for  them  and  promis- 


ing the  continuance  of  the  work.  The  first  stations 
of  this  association  were  among  the  Poncas,  Otoes, 
and  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory.  In  1886  a 
mission  was  opened  among  the  Sioux  of  South 
Dakota,  and  two  stations  among  six  tribal  rem- 
nants in  northwestern  California.  In  1887  work  for 
the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  of  Idaho  was  begun; 
two  stations  were  established  among  the  Omahas 
of  Nebraska;  and  five  centers  of  work  were  opened 
at  Sitka,  Alaska,  the  latter  resulting  in  the  famous 
Indian  "  model  settlement  "  there.  In  1889  work 
was  undertaken  among  some  of  the  Mission  Indians 
of  southern  California,  where  eight  preaching-sta^ 
tions  and  three  missions  were  established,  and  m 
the  same  year  work  was  begun  among  the  Kiowas 
of  Indian  Territory.  In  1890  a  mission  and  day 
school  among  the  Plumas  County  Indians  of  nor- 
thern California  were  established,  and  hospital  work 
among  the  Crow  Indians  of  South  Dakota.  In  1891 
a  school  was  opened  for  the  Apache  prisoners  at 
Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Alabama,  and  work  among 
the  absentee  Shawnees  and  Kickapoos  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Florida  Seminoles  was  undertaken  the  same 
year.  In  1892  a  mission  to  the  Moki  of  Arizona, 
and  the  following  year  one  to  the  Piegans  of  Montana 
were  opened.  The  same  year  missions  were  begun 
among  the  Walapai  of  Arizona,  and  a  school  estab- 
lished among  the  Spokanes  of  Washington.  During 
the  years  from  1892  to  1905  work  was  undertaken 
among  the  Uncompahgre  Utes;  at  four  stations 
among  the  Hopis;  among  the  Hoopas  and  Desert 
Indians  of  California;  at  five  stations  among  the 
Navajos;  among  the  Yumas  of  Cahfomia  and  the 
Apache-Mojaves  of  Arizona.  Since  1884  this  asso- 
ciation has  done  pioneer  mission  work  among  fifty 
tribes,  or  separated  parts  of  tribes,  and  erected 
more  than  fifty  buildings.  These  missions  and 
buildings  have  been  given,  one  at  a  time,  to  the 
permanent  care  of  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Moravi- 
ans, the  Episcopal  Church,  to  Methodists,  Mennon- 
ites, and  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Among  missions  begun  in  recent  years  are  thcwe 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  which  began 
work  among  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  at 
Colony,  Oklahoma,  in  1895,  under  the  care  of  the 
Women's  Executive  Committee  of  the  Church. 
Four  years  later  work  was  begun  among  the  Apache 
prisoners  at  Fort  Sill,  and  in  1903  the  Church 
opened  a  mission  to  the  Comanches. 

John  W.  Clark. 

Hibliooraphy:  A  work  of  value  is  Handbook  of  American 
Indians,  part  1,  Washington,  1907  (a  descriptive  list  of 
the  Blocks,  tribes  and  settlements  of  Indians  north  of 
Mexico,  of  their  manners,  arts,  customs  and  institution^ 
and  of  mission  work  among  them,  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution).  Not  to  be  neglected  is  the  great  body 
of  Mources  now  available  for  the  history  of  Catholic  mission* 
in  J  emit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents:  Travels  ar\'i 
Explorations  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  New  France. 
1610-1791,  73  vols,  and  index,  2  vols.,  Cleveland,  1896^ 
1002.  Books  which  deal  either  with  the  history  of  missions 
or  with  the  state  of  civilization  among  the  Indians  are: 
J.  Hcckewelder,  A  Narrative  of  the  Missions  of  the  United 
Brethren  among  the  Delaware  and  Moh^an  Indians,  Phila- 
delphia, 1820,  republished  1882  (charmingly  quaint); 
P.  Everhard,  Hist,  of  Indian  Baptist  Missions  in  North 
America,  Boston.  1831:  1.  McCoy,  Hist,  of  Baptist  Indian 
Missions,  Washington,  1840;  C.  Campbell.  Historical 
Sketch  of  Early  Missions  among  the  Indians  of  Maryland. 
Baltimore,   1846;    J.  G.  Shea,   Hint,   of  Catholic  Missi-rf 
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among  the  Indian  Tribet  of  the  United  States,  1699-1864, 
New  York*  1867;  F.  Pftrkman,  France  and  England  in 
North  Anuriea,  Boston,  1867  (part  ii.  deals  with  the  work 
of  ths  Jesuits);  J.  W.  DeForest,  Hut,  of  th^  Indiana  of 
C^nneeUeui,  Albany,  1871  (many  events  given  hi  detail); 
8.  Jaokson,  Alaska  and  Missione  on  the  North  Padfle 
Coast,  New  York,  1880;  M.  Eells,  But,  (^Indian  Missions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Philadelphia.  1882;  H.  8.  WeUcome, 
The  SUyry  of  MeUakahOa,  New  York,  1887;  R.  Fletcher, 
Indian  Education  and  Civilization,  Washington,  1888  (re- 
port to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education);  Mrs. 
H.  8.  CJaswell,  Our  Life  among  the  Iroquois  Indians,  Chi- 
cago, 1802;  H.  B.  Whipple,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long 
Episcopate,  New  York,  1800  (deals  with  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missions);  J.  T.  Hamilton,  Hist,  of  Moravian  Mis- 
sions, Bethlehem,  1005;  and  literature  cited  under  Eliot, 
John;  Zeisbebokr,  David. 

Reports  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  subject  are: 
J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  The  Work  of  the  Decade  ending  Dec.  31, 
188S,  Washington,  1884  (report  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions);  M.  T.  Richards,  Indian  Missions  of  the 
Churches,  New  York,  1886  (leaflet  of  the  National  Indian 
Association,  gives  brief  survey  of  denominational  work 
up  to  1885);  F.  M.  Ellis,  The  Nation's  Wards,  Baltimore, 
1800  (sketch  of  Indian  origins,  relation  of  the  Indians  to 
the  government,  and  early  mission  work);  the  Reports  of 
the  yearly  meetings  of  the  Friends  for  1866  and  1801 
give  data  of  Friends'  missions,  as  do  the  Minutes  of  the 
Associated  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian 
Affairs  for  1005-06;  I.  G.  John,  Indian  Missions,  Nash- 
ville, 1801  (on  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Church 
8outh);  H.  L.  Morehouse,  in  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Monthly,  Nov.,  1000;  Q.  F.  McAfee,  Missions  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  New  York,  1003  (on  the  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church);  J.  W.  Johnston,  The  Home 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  ib.,  1006  (deals 
with  John  Stewart's  mission  to  the  Wyandottes);  Report 
of  the  Domestic  Section  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
1006;  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions, 1001-06;  Statistics  of  Work  for  Indians  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  1005-06;  A.  8.  Quinton, 
A  Olimpse  of  our  Missions,  New  York,  1007  (issued  by  the 
Nationxkl  Indian  Association,  gives  details  of  its  work  and 
of  transfer  to  denominational  boards). 

INDUCTION:  In  the  Church  of  England,  the 
formal  installation  of  a  clergyman,  already  nom- 
inated by  the  patron  and  approved  by  the  bishop, 
in  the  possession  of  a  benefice.  The  act  is  usually 
performed  by  the  archdeacon,  who  accompanies 
the  new  incumbent  to  the  church,  places  his  hand 
upon  the  key  or  handle  of  the  door,  and  says  to  him 
"  By  virtue  of  this  mandate  I  do  induct  you  into 
the  real,  actual,  and  corporal  possessions  of  this 
church  of  Christ,  with  all  the  rights,  profits,  and 
appurtenances  thereto  belonging."  The  incumbent 
then  opens  the  door,  enters  the  church,  and  rings 
the  bell  to  make  the  fact  of  his  induction  known  to 
his  parishioners.  In  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  the  analogous  function  is  known  as  insti- 
tution, for  which  a  special  service  is  provided  in 
the  prayer-book. 

INDULGENCES. 

Definition  (f  1). 

As  Remission  of  Ecclesiastical  Penance  (|  2). 

(Trusading  Indulgences  (f  3). 

As  Remission  of  Temporal  Penalties  ({  4). 

As  the  Remission  of  Quilt  and  Penalty  (f  6). 

Applicable  to  the  Departed  (f  0). 

[An  indulgence  is  defined  by  modem  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  as  "  the  remission  of  the  tem- 
poral punishment  due  to  God  for  sins  already  for- 
given as  to  guilt;  a  remission  granted  by  ecclesias- 
tical authority  to  the  faithful,  from  the  treasury  of 
the  superabundant  satisfactory  merits  of  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christy  of  Mary  most  holy,  and  of  the  saints." 
Indulgences  are  divided  into  partial,  such  as  are 

granted  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
X.  Defi-  or  periods  of  forty  days  (called  quar- 
nition.      antines),  or  for  a  year,  or  for  several 

years;  and  plenary,  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  God  for  sins 
which  have  been  forgiven  is  supposed  to  be  remitted. 
In  connection  with  plenary  indulgences  granted 
"  in  the  form  of  Jubilee,"  confessors  have  power 
conferred  upon  them  to  absolve  from  reserved  cases 
(see  Casus  Reservati),  to  dispense  from  or  com- 
mute certain  simple  vows,  etc.  In  order  to  gain 
indulgences  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  a 
state  of  grace,  i.e.,  free  from  mortal  sin;  to  have 
at  least  a  general  intention  of  gaining  the  indul- 
gence; and  to  perform  whatever  good  works 
(generally  the  recitation  of  some  prayer)  are  pre- 
scribed as  a  condition.  To  gain  a  plenary  indulgence, 
confession,  communion,  a  visit  to  some  church  or 
public  oratory,  and  pious  prayers  are  usually 
prescribed.  It  is  also  taught  by  theologians  that 
it  is  an  important  condition  for  gaining  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  have  a  true  hatred  for  all  sins,  even 
though  venial,  and  to  be  wholly  free  from  any 
attachment  to  them.]  The  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  doctrine  of  indulgence  has  never  been  fully 
investigated. 

Indulgences  in  the  modem  sense  cannot  be  shown 
to  extend  further  back  than  the  eleventh  century. 

Here  they  are  met  with  as  a  partial 
2.  As  Re-  relaxation  of  penitential  requirements, 
mission  of  or  even,  before  the  end  of  that  century, 
Ecclesias-  as  a  total  remission  of  them,  granted  by 
tical  a  bishop  in  a  general  way  on  condition 
Penance,    of  the  performance  of  a  definite  pious 

act  (the  visiting  of  a  church  with  an 
offering,  contribution  to  the  building  of  a  monastery, 
and  the  like).  In  this  form  they  are  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  early  Church 
(see  Penance).  In  primitive  times  the  bishops 
possessed  the  right  to  shorten  the  prescribed  period 
of  penance  in  the  individual  case,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  and  especially  the  peni- 
tent's zeal  and  fervor.  It  became  customary  to 
grant  such  a  relaxation  in  return  for  a  considerable 
benefit  done  to  the  Church,  such  as  the  giving  of 
lands.  As  soon  as  these  relaxations  became  ap- 
phcable  to  penitents  in  general,  they  constituted 
indulgences  in  the  modem  sense.  The  new  general 
relaxations  presupposed,  as  the  older  partial  ones 
had  done,  the  practise  of  ecclesiastical  penance,  the 
severity  and  extent  of  which  made  some  mitigation 
desirable.  The  so-called  redemptions  and  commuta- 
tions, which  originated  in  the  Irish  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  began  to  spread  on  the  Continent,  are 
rather  analogies  than  early  stages  of  the  indulgence 
proper.  It  is  to  these,  which  continued  for  a  time 
after  as  well  as  before  the  latter,  that  the  charges 
of  Abelard  apply  against  the  priests  who  "  for  an 
offering  in  money  condone  or  relax  the  penalties 
of  the  prescribed  satisfaction "  (Af  PL,  clxxviii. 
672-673).  The  first  demonstrable  indulgence  of  a 
general  nature  occurs  in  southern  France,  granted 
in  1016,  or  shortly  after,  by  Archbishop  Pontius  of 
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Aries  to  the  monastery  of  Montmajoiir.  It  applies 
to  two  classes  of  penitents:  those  who,  on  account 
of  grievous  offenses,  are  excluded  from  public 
worship  and  obliged  to  wear  external  marks  of 
their  condition;  and  those  who  have  confessed 
minor  sins  and  received  a  penance.  To  the  former 
dass  one-third,  to  the  latter  half,  of  their  penance 
may  thus  be  remitted.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
those  who  are  under  public  and  private  penance 
are  treated  alike. 

Indulgences,  however,  were  still  rarely  granted. 
The  number  of  demonstrable  ones  granted  by 
bishops  in  the  eleventh  century,  all  belonging  to 
southern  France,  is  small;  and  those  granted  by 
the  popes  do  not  apparently  go  back  further  than 
the  last  decade  of  the  century.  The  first  wholly 
genuine  docimient  of  this  kind  extant  is  one  of 
Urban  II.,  dated  Oct.  12,  1091  (Jaff6,/2eyc«to,5452), 
in  which  he  remits  to  the  benefactors  of  the  monas- 
terium  PavUiacense  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen  "  one 
quarter  of  the  penance  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
bishop  or  priest."  The  fact  of  its  being  granted  by 
a  French  pope  renders  more  probable  the  theory 
that  indulgences  were  of  French  origin;  and  the 
next  similar  case,  more  than  twenty  years  later, 
is  also  by  a  Frenchman,  Calixtus  II.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  century  the  popes  continue  to 
grant  them,  though  sparingly.  Of  this  class  there 
are  less  than  ten  in  the  extant  papal  archives  before 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  in  its  latter  half 
hardly  more  than  twenty.  The  remission  of  frac- 
tional parts  of  the  time  of  penance  fell  into  desue- 
tude, except  in  those  granted  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  and  the  Templars,  and  with  it  the  last  traces 
of  individual  treatment  of  the  penitents.  Instead, 
the  remission  covered  a  certain  number  of  days, 
usually  twenty  or  forty;  Alexander  III.  extended 
it  a  few  times  to  a  year,  or,  for  pilgrims  to  Rome 
from  the  far  north,  two  or  three  years.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  at  this  period  the  popes  had  not 
learned  to  look  on  indulgences  as  a  source  of  income. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  bishops,  whom  Abelard 
accuses  about  1140  of  being  so  inflamed  with  greed 
"  that  when  they  have  a  crowd  of  people  assembled 
for  the  dedication  of  a  church,  the  consecration  of 
an  altar,  the  benediction  of  a  cemetery,  or  any 
other  solemnity,  they  are  prodigal  with  relaxations 
of  penances,  remitting  to  all  alike  either  a  third  or 
a  fourth  of  their  penances  "  (Ethica,  xxv.).  With 
justice  Innocent  III.,  when,  in  the  famous  Lateran 
decree  of  1215,  he  attempted  to  set  bounds  to  the 
practise,  asserts  that  "  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
has  the  fulness  of  power,  has  in  such  matters  been 
accustomed  to  observe  such  moderation  "  as  he 
there  imposes  upon  the  bishops  (Mansi,  Concilia, 
xxii.  1050). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  popes  had  long  before  this 

made  use  of  the  institution  with  a  freedom  that  no 

bishop  could  equal,  in  behalf  of  the 

3.  Crusa-    liberation    of    the    Holy    Land    from 

ding  In-  infidel  domination.  As  early  as  1095 
dulgences.  the  remission  of  all  penance  was 
promised  to  the  crusaders.  Even  be- 
fore this  Alexander  II.  had  offered  a  total  remission 
of  penance  to  those  who  bore  arms  against  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  (c.  1063);   but  Urban  II.  estab- 


lished the  regular  crusading  indulgence,  which 
nearly  all  his  successors  for  two  centuries  continued. 
Paschal  11.  placed  resistance  to  the  Saracens  in 
Spain  on  the  same  footing,  followed  by  Gelasius  11., 
Calixtus  II.,  Celestine  III.,  and  Innocent  III.  In 
1147  Eugenius  III.  offered  the  same  reward  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Slavs,  and  Alexander  III.  in 
1171-72  for  the  subjection  of  the  Esthonians.  It 
was  but  a  short  step  to  considering  a  campaign 
against  heretics  equally  meritorious;  in  1135  Inno- 
cent II.,  at  the  Council  of  Pisa,  offered  the  remissio 
of  Urban  II.  to  those  who  served  against  Roger  of 
Sicily  and  the  antipope  Anadetus  II.,  and  Innocent 
III.,  in  1199,  designated  the  war  against  the  im- 
perial governor  Markwald  a  crusade,  while  the 
same  pope  originated  the  crusade  against  the 
Cathari  in  1207  and  the  following  years.  While 
the  crusading  indulgence  of  Urban  II.  was  granted 
only  to  those  who  undertook  in  person  the  perils 
and  fatigues  of  the  journey  to  Palestine,  it  was  later 
extended  to  all  who  supported  the  undertaking, 
imtil  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  declared  that  those 
who  sent  a  number  of  soldiers  proportioned  to  their 
wealth  might  share  in  the  indulgence,  while  those 
who  contributed  of  their  goods  might  participate 
in  it  "  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  aid,  and 
especially  to  their  devotion."  The  explanation  of 
application  of  the  phrase  which  became  the  usual 
one,  peccatorum  venial  remiasio,  indiUgentia,  to  these 
indulgences  is  to  be  found  in  a  reminiscence  of  that 
stage  of  the  penitential  discipline  in  which  the 
remission  of  sins  was  pronoimced  only  after  the 
performance  of  the  prescribed  penance  or  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  thirteenth  centiuy  the  institution  takes  on 
a  new  content,  under  the  influence,  not  of  the 
originators,  but  of  the  interpreters. 
4«  As  Re-  The  theory  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
mission  of  great  change  in  the  penitential  system 
Temporal  which  was  completed  about  the  begin- 
Penalties.  ning  of  that  century.  Penance  has 
develojjed  into  a  sacrament,  whose 
parts  are  designated  as  contrition,  confession  (made 
a  positive  law  in  1215),  and  satisfaction.  Mean- 
while, through  the  gradual  shortening  of  the  period 
between  confession  and  absolution,  until  the  latter 
followed  the  former  immediately,  satisfaction  had 
lost  the  meaning  which  it  had  in  the  primitive 
Church,  and  needed  to  be  put  on  a  new  basis  if  it 
was  not  to  drop  out  altogether.  The  theory  was 
discovered  by  such  men  as  Abelard  and  his  follow- 
ers, Robert  Pullus  and  Richard  of  Saint  Victor, 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  forgiveness 
effected  by  baptism  and  that  which  followed  upon 
absolution.  The  former,  they  said,  frees  man  from 
all  guilt  and  penalty;  in  the  latter,  the  sinner  is 
indeed  released  from  his  sin  and  its  eternal  punish- 
ment, but  not  (or  not  usually)  from  the  temporal 
penalties,  of  which  the  fires  of  purgatory  were  the 
most  considerable.  The  divine  justice  was  held  to 
require  that  the  sinner  must  discharge  this  debt 
still  remaining  by  a  pcena  aatisfactoria.  Thus  the 
traditional  satisfactions,  especially  pra3rer,  fasting, 
and  almsgiving,  acquired  a  new  importance,  as 
delivering  the  soul  from  the  necessity  of  remaining 
in  purgatory  so  much  longer.    It  is  easy  to  see  what 
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efifect  thb  belief  had  upon  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gencesy  the  meaning  of  which  had  from  the  begin- 
ning been  the  remission  of  satisfaction.  By  the 
theory  consequently  developed,  an  indulgence  is 
henceforth  the  remission,  not  of  ecclesiastical  pen- 
ance, but  of  the  temporal  penalties  imposed  by 
God  upon  sin,  to  be  paid  either  here  or  hereafter. 
Nothing  was  changed  in  the  relation  of  indulgences 
to  repentance.  As  previously  the  remission  of 
penance  had  implied  its  acceptance  by  the  penitent, 
after  genuine  repentance  and  confession,  so  now 
contrition,  confession,  and  sacramental  absolution 
are  held  to  be  prerequisites.  Attention  must  be 
called  to  an  innovation  which  had  come  into  the 
doctrine  of  penance  in  the  Merovingian  period, 
allowing  substitution  instead  of  payment  by  the 
sinner  himself.  Following  out  the  line  thus  sug- 
gested, Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonaventura,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  discussed  the  question  '*  whether 
one  may  make  satisfaction  for  another,"  and  an- 
swered it  in  the  affirmative.  The  thing  comes  down 
to  a  simple  reckoning  of  debit  and  credit,  and  it 
suffices  that  the  indebtedness  be  discharged,  it  mat- 
ters not  by  whom.  Here  a  useful  connection  was 
made  with  the  early  doctrine  of  merit,  and  the  in- 
dulgence became  a  relaxation  of  penalties  on  the 
ground  of  payment  by  another.  That  other  is  the 
Church — merUa  ecdencB  aatisfadunl;  and  the  Church 
takes  these  merits  from  its  storehouse,  filled  by  the 
superabundant  acquisitions  of  Christ  and  of  the 
saints.  The  first  formal  adoption  of  this  theory  of 
an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  merits,  with  the  pope 
for  its  guardian,  is  found  in  the  bull  Unigenitus 
issued  by  Clement  VI.  in  1343;  but  the  popes  had 
long  before  this  found  what  a  useful  source  of  reve- 
nue it  might  be.  The  ordinary  indulgence  had  been 
overshadowed  by  the  crusading  indulgence;  but 
now,  where  Innocent  III.  had  only  granted  five  or 
six  in  a  pontificate  of  sixteen  years,  Nicholas  IV. 
issued  nearly  400  in  his  first  two  years  (1288-90) 
to  churches,  monasteries,  and  hospitals. 

After  the  decay  of  the  crusading  enthusiasm,  the 

indulgence  granted  for  that  purpose  had  thrust  out 

a  new  shoot  in  the  jubilee  indulgence 

5.  As  the  (see  Jubilee,  Year  of),  which,  in- 
Remission  vented    by   Boniface    VIII.    in    1300, 

of  Guilt  became  increasingly  remunerative  to 
and        the  popes,  especially  after  it  could  be 

Penalty,  gained  (beginning  with  Boniface  IX. 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth 
century)  outside  of  Rome  itself,  and  not  only  in  a 
jubilee  year,  but  as  often  as  the  pope  pleased.  It 
has  only  recently  been  realized  that  the  indulgences 
of  the  last  medieval  centuries  show  rather  an  essen- 
tially new  form  than  a  mere  abuse  of  the  theory. 
By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  in- 
dulgence granted  to  the  crusaders  must  have  been 
widely  understood  as  a  ''  liberation  or  absolution 
from  penalty  and  fault."  It  is  not,  then,  surprising 
that,  a  few  decades  later,  the  famous  Portiuncula 
indulgence  was  designated  as  ''  liberation  from  all 
fault  and  penalty."  This  unique  character  won 
high  esteem  among  the  '*  Spiritual "  Franciscans 
not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  first  pope 
to  use  the  above-cited  designation  in  a  plenary 


indulgence  was  Celestine  V.,  whose  relations  to  the 
*'  Spirituals "  are  well  known.  The  next  pope, 
Boniface  VIII.,  disapproved  and  revoked  it,  prob- 
ably, however,  not  on  the  ground  of  general  opposi- 
tion to  indulgences  a  culpa  et  pcma,  but  as  objecting 
to  the  concession  of  such  an  indulgence  to  a  par- 
ticular church  in  perpetuity.  In  any  case,  his 
objection  to  it  was  not  long  maintained  at  Rome. 
Innocent  VI.  extended  the  Aquila  indulgence  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Naples,  and  Urban  VI. 
renewed  it  in  1384;  while  Boniface  IX.  made  free 
use  of  it,  of  the  Portiuncula  indulgence,  and  of  the 
"  great "  indulgence  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 
Similar  indulgences  a  pcma  et  a  culpa  were  granted 
viva  voce  by  Alexander  V.  in  1409  at  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  and  by  Nicholas  V.  in  1452  on  the  occasion 
of  the  coronation  of  Frederick  III.  The  free  use  of 
this  kind  of  indulgence  by  recent  popes,  especially 
John  XXIII.,  led  to  attempts  in  the  Council  of 
Constance  to  abate  the  practise;  but  nothing  further 
was  attained  than  the  revocation,  by  Martin  V.  in 
his  reforming  decree  of  1418,  of  such  indulgences 
granted  to  special  localities. 

Both  the  terminology  of  the  Curia  and  the 
popular  mind  now  accepted  a  pcena  et  culpa  as 
implied  in  a  plenary  indulgence,  at  least  of  the 
jubilee  class.  The  dogmatic  difficulty  involved  in 
the  conception  of  an  indulgence  both  from  the 
penalty  and  from  the  guilt  of  sin  struck  many 
theologians,  who  foxmd  various  ways  of  dealing 
with  it.  Some  have  positively  denied  that  such 
indulgences  were  ever  granted,  though  Bellarmine 
and  Suarez  definitely  admit  the  historical  fact. 
Others  limit  the  remission  of  guilt  to  venial  sins, 
while  still  others  understand  the  formula  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  pcena  culpcs  debita,  A  greater  number 
attempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  real 
meaning  of  the  indulgence  and  the  things  which 
may  in  a  loose  sense  be  attributed  to  it  (thus 
Antoninus  of  Florence,  John  Gerson,  and  Juan 
de  Torquemada).  Not  a  few  of  this  latter  class 
make  use  of  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the 
plenary  indulgence  large  powers  were  granted  to 
confessors  to  absolve  from  sins  falling  in  the  class 
of  reserved  cases,  which  actually  amoimted  to  a 
somewhat  close  union  in  the  pope's  hands  of  the 
grace  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  with  the  power 
of  indulgence  as  originally  imderstood,  whether  the 
individual  penitent  needed  only  the  ordinary  ab- 
solution or  that  from  reserved  sins,  and  whether 
he  received  it  from  special  papal  representatives  or 
from  confessors  endowed  for  the  occasion  with 
special  faculties.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  fusion,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  older  indulgence  extending  only  to 
the  remission  of  temporal  penalties  with  the  sin- 
destroying  sacrament  of  penance  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing note  of  this  third  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  indulgences.  The  doctrine  then  current 
finds  nowhere  a  clearer  expression  than  in  the 
instructions  issued  to  govern  the  distribution  of 
indulgences  in  Germany  shortly  before  Luther  took 
up  the  question,  by  the  papal  legate  Arcimboldi 
and  Archbishop  Albert  of  Magdeburg  and  Mainz. 
The  latter  explicitly  names  "  the  four  principal 
graces  conceded  by  the  apostolic  bull."  They  in- 
clude  not   only   the   opening  of   ''a   confessional 
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endowed  with  the  greatest  and  most  important  and 
hitherto  unheard-of  faculties,"  "  the  sharing  of  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Church  universal "  in  the  way 
of  merit,  the  plenary  indulgence  for  the  departed 
C'  the  liberation  of  the  dead  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory ")»  but,  even  before  these,  "  the  first 
grace  is  the  plenary  remission  of  all  sins,  than  which 
no  greater  grace  could  be  bestowed,  seeing  that  by 
it  man,  a  sinner  and  deprived  of  divine  grace,  ob- 
tains perfect  remission  and  the  grace  of  God  once 
more,  and  by  this  remission  of  sins  the  pains  which 
would  have  to  be  suffered  in  purgatory  on  accoimt 
of  offenses  against  the  divine  majesty  are  most 
fully  remitted  and  absolutely  done  away."  Ob- 
serving the  practical  effect  of  such  proclamations, 
"  that  unhappy  souls  believe,  if  they  have  purchased 
letters  of  indulgence,  that  they  are  sure  of  their 
salvation,  and  also  .  .  .  that  by  these  indulgences 
a  man  is  freed  from  all  penalty  and  guilt  "  (letter 
to  Archbishop  Albert,  Oct.  31,  1517),  Luther  set 
himself  to  restore  indulgences  to  their  primitive 
form,  that  of  the  remission  of  canonical  penance; 
and  in  so  doing  he  struck  at  another  outgrowth  of 
the  medieval  indulgence,  which  the  popes  had 
legalized  shortly  before  his  time. 

The  possibility  of  extending  the  application  of 
indulgences  from  the  Church  militant  to  the  souls 

in  purgatory  seemed  to  follow  logically 

6.  Appli-    from  the  conception  of  their  effect  as 

cable  to  the  the  removal  of  the  divine  penalties  of 

Departed,    sin.    The  effort  to  help  these  suffering 

souls  in  any  conceivable  way  brought 
both  the  scholarly  and  the  popular  mind  to  the  idea 
that  this  might  be  done  by  indulgences  as  early  as 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the 
theologians  found  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
greatly  delayed  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. Discussion  of  this  point  appears  as  early  as 
Alexander  of  Hales.  He  decides,  indeed,  that  the 
pope  may,  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  grant 
indulgences  to  those  who  have  died  in  a  state  of 
grace;  but  since  an  element  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  judicial  absolution,  is  here  lacking,  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  prayer.  He  was 
followed  by  Bonaventura;  and  with  the  two  Fran- 
ciscans agreed  the  Dominicans  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  the  former  limited 
himself  to  the  statement  that  indulgences  "  are  of 
much  avail  to  those  in  purgatory,"  without  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  manner  of  their  operation.  Thomas 
based  his  agreement  on  the  assumption  that  the 
souls  in  purgatory  are  still  "within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church,"  but  this  was  expressly  denied 
by  a  prominent  contemporary  of  his.  Cardinal 
Henry  of  Ostia,  in  Summa  super  titulis  decretalium, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
he  was  supported  by  Franciscus  Maronis.  Their 
position  influenced  principally  the  canonists,  but 
theologians  were  not  lacking  who  took  the  same 
view,  so  that  half,  or  even  three-quarters,  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  passed  before  the  difference 
of  opinion  gave  way  to  the  increasing  feeling  in 
favor  of  these  indulgences.  The  popes  were  singu- 
larly slow  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  both 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Aquinas  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  papal  bulls  granting  such  indulgences,  but 


no  trace  remains  in  authentic  documents  of  any- 
thing more  than  an  unscrupulous  promise  of  such 
effects  by  certain  eleemoaynarum  guastores  until 
well  into  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Caliztus  III.  is  said  to  have  granted  them;  but 
the  first  extant  bull  of  the  kind  is  that  of  Siztus 
IV.  in  favor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Saintes  in  1476, 
which  still  asserts  its  application  to  the  departed 
to  be  by  prayer.  The  novel  proceeding  excited 
much  attention  and  not  a  little  protest,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  other  churches.  The 
papal  commissary,  Raymond  Peraudi,  had  a  de- 
fense drawn  up  by  two  French  theologians,  the 
wide  circulation  of  which  in  France  and  Germany 
shows  the  general  interest  in  the  subject;  but  Six- 
tus  himself  was  impelled  to  act  in  the  matter.  In 
his  bull  of  Nov.  27,  1477,  he  authoritatively  de- 
fines the  phrase  by  prayer  in  quite  a  different 
sense  from  its  original  use,  as  meaning  practically 
that  the  faithful  on  earth  represent  the  departed 
and  do  for  them  what  they  are  unable  to  do  for 
themselves.  The  principal  point  is  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  indulgence  for  the  departed  was  held  to 
be  no  less  certain  than  of  that  for  the  living.  This 
is  shown  by  Raymond  Peraudi 's  official  exposition 
of  the  Saintes  bull,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  Gabriel  Biel,  having  in  his  Canonis  misses 
expositio  declined  to  decide  the  question,  when 
before  the  printing  was  ended  in  1488  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  declaration  of  Sixtus,  added 
an  appendix  in  which  he  stated  this  interpretation 
as  now  authoritative,  and  opposed  the  view  that 
anything  was  taken  away  from  the  efficacy  of 
indulgences  by  the  modus  suffragii. 

Tetzel  has  been  said  by  some  modem  Ultra- 
montanists  to  have  followed  ^'  an  uncertain  school- 
doctrine  ''  in  asserting  the  infallible  operation  of 
indulgences  for  the  departed;  but  this  view  was 
strongly  set  forth  in  the  instructions  by  which  he 
was  bound,  and  the  papal  bulls  from  Sixtus  IV.  to 
Leo  X.  betray  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  such  in- 
dulgences. Moreover,  nothing  except  the  payment 
of  the  prescribed  sum  was  required  from  the  person 
who  acquired  such  an  indulgence.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  instructions,  e.g.,  of  Albert  of  Mainz: 
"  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  those  who  pay  into  the 
treasury  on  behalf  of  the  souls  [in  purgatorj']  shall 
be  contrite  in  heart  and  make  oral  confession " 
(J.  E.  Kapp,  Sammlung  einiger  zum  pdhMchen 
Ablass  .  .  .  gehorigen  Schriften,  p.  154,  Leipsic, 
1721).  (T.  Brieger.) 

Bibliogbaphy:  Sources  are:  E.  Amort,  De  oriffine,  fro- 
gresHu,  valore  etfructu  indulgentiarum,  Venice,  1738;  J.  E. 
Kapp.  Schauplatz  des  tetzeli8c?ten  Ablasa-Krams,  Leips^ic. 
1720;  J.  H.  HottiDd^er,  Hist.  eccl.  Novi  Testamenti,  vol. 
vii.,  Zurich,  1655;  Decreia  auJhmtica  tacrce  congregationlf 
indulgentiis,  RegeriHburg,  1883;  Reseripia  authentica  sacra 
congregationi*  indulgentiis,  cd.  J.  Schneider,  ib.  1885. 
The  chief  modern  work  ia  H.  C.  Lea,  HisL  of  Auriadar 
Confession  and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Chitrch,  3  voU.. 
Philadelphia,  1896;  L.  Thomassin,  Vetus  el  nova  ecclesut 
disciplina,  II.,  iii.  24-25,  Paris,  1728;  Bingham.  Origines. 
XVIII.,  iii.  8.  XX.,  V.  6;  N.  Marshall,  Penitential  Di»- 
cipline  of  the  Primitive  Church  .  .  ,  dotvnwnrd  tn  its  Present 
State,  in  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  Oxford,  1844: 
E.  Niese,  in  JahrbUcher  der  deutschen  Theohgie,  xxii  (1877). 
599-660;  P.  Woker,  Das  kirchluJie  Finamtcesen  drr 
PdpsU,  Nordlingen,  1878;  Documents  Illustrating  the  Hist, 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  ed.  W.  S.  Simpmn  for  Camden 
Society,  London.  1880;    A.  W.  Dieckhoflf,  Der  Ablassstreit, 
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Ootha,  1886;  F.  Bermger.  Die  AblAaae,  ikr  Weaen  und 
Gdnmuk,  Paderborn.  1895;  T.  Bricger,  Dm  Weaen  de% 
Ablaatm  am  Auaganff  dea  MUUlaUera,  Leipaic,  1897;  A. 
Kurt,  Die  katholiedte  Lehre  vom  AUaea  vor  und  naeh  dem 
Auftreten  LuUiera,  Paderborn.  1900;  F.  B^ringer,  Let 
Indulgences.  Lew  nature  et  leur  ueage,  Paria,  1906; 
Neander,  ChrieHan  Churchy  vols.  iii.~T.  passim;  Schaff, 
Chrietian  Chureh,  iv.  381  sqq.,  vi.  146  sqq.,  v.  1.  pp.  729 
sqq.;  Thatcher  and  MoNeal,  Source  Book,  pp.  338-340; 
Robinson,  European  HUtory,  i.  337-340.  477.  it  41-42,  53 
sqq.;  XL.  L  94-112;  DCA,  i.  834-835.  u.  1586-1608;  and 
literature  under  Eck,  Johann  Metbb;  LirrHEB,  Martin; 
RuroRif  ation;  and  Tetkul,  Johakn. 

INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  POPE:  The  doctrine 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  his  official  character, 

i.e.,  whenever  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  on 

History     a  question  of  doctrine  or  morals,  is 

of  the      free  from  error,  and  that  his  decisions 

Doctrine,    must  be  accepted  as  final,  not  needing 

confirmation  by  an  ecumenical  coxmcil 
and  not  subject  to  modification  or  revision  by  such 
a  council.  The  Fathers  and  the  ancient  creeds  and 
councils  know  nothing  of  this  doctrine;  and  the 
Eastern  Church  rejects  it  as  a  blasphemous  assump- 
tion. It  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  connection 
with  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  (q.v.),  and  was 
defended  even  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  the 
first  theologian  to  discuss  the  theory  of  papal  in- 
fallibility as  an  integral  part  of  systematic  theology 
(cf.  J.  J.  I.  Ddllinger,  Das  PapsUhum,  p.  133, 
Munich,  1891;  Leitner,  pp.  10-14,  denies  this). 
The  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basel  asserted  the  superiority  of  an  ecumenical 
council  over  the  pope.  It  is  disputed  among  Roman 
Catholic  scholars  whether  Martin  V.,  in  approving 
the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  included  its 
distinct  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  a  council 
(cf.  F.  X.  Funk,  Abhandlungen  und  Untersuchungen, 
I  489-498,  Paderborn,  1897).  After  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  doctrine  became  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Gallicans  and  the  Jesuits.  The  latter 
triumphed  in  the  Vatican  Council,  which  formulated 
the  new  article  of  faith,  July  18,  1870,  in  these 
words: 

"  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed, 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra — that  ia, 
when,  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all 
Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he 
defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the 
universal  Church,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him 
in  ble»ied  Peter  (Luke  xxii.  32) — is  possessed  of  that  in- 
fallibility with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his 
Church  should  be  endowed  for  defining  doctrine  regarding 
faith  or  morals;  and  that  therefore  such  definitions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not  from 
the  consent  of  the  Church/' 

Papal  infallibility  was  the   chief  topic  of  the 
Vatican  Council.     When  the  vote  was  first  taken 
in  secret  session,  July  13,  601  mem- 
Its  Promul-  bers  being  present,  451  bishops  voted 
gation  by     in  the  affirmative,  88  in  the  negative, 
the  62  with  a  qualification  (placet  juxta 

Vatican  modum),  and  over  80,  though  present 
CottnciL  in  Rome,  abstained  from  voting.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
minority,  which  included  such  able  and  influential 
prelates  as  Darboy  of  Paris,  Schwarzenberg  of 
Prague,  Rauscher  of  Vienna,  Dupanloup  of  Or- 
l^ns,  FOrster  of  Breslau,  Ketteler  of  Mainz,  Stross- 
mayer  of  Bosnia,  Hefele  of  Rottenburg,  and  Ken- 
rick  of  St.  Louis,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  pope,  and 


begged  him  to  modify  the  proposed  decree,  and 
make  some  concession  for  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Church.  But  Pius  IX.  surprised  the  deputation 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Church  had  always 
believed  in  the  imconditional  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
On  July  17  fifty-six  bishops  opposed  to  the  dogma 
sent  a  written  protest  to  the  pope,  and,  with  sixty 
additional  members  of  the  opposition,  left  Rome 
to  avoid  voting.  The  next  day,  of  the  535  members 
present  all  voted  for  the  dogma  except  Bishops 
Riccio  of  Sicily  and  Fitzgerald  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
who  changed  their  votes  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  After  the  vote  the  pope  read  the  decree 
of  his  own  infallibility  in  St.  Peter^s. 

The  Vatican  dogma  can  not  stand  the  test  of 
history,   and   is   a  mere    pretension.     The   sixth 

ecumenical    coimcil     (Constantinople, 
Criticism.    680)  condemned  and  excommimicated 

Pope  Honorius  I.  (625-638)  "  as  a 
heretic  [Monothelite],  who,  with  the  help  of  the  old 
serpent,  had  scattered  deadly  error."  This  anath- 
ema was  solemnly  repeated  by  the  seventh  and 
by  the  eighth  ecumenical  councils  (787  and  869), 
and  even  by  the  popes  themselves,  who,  down  to  the 
eleventh  century,  in  a  solemn  oath  at  their  accession, 
indorsed  the  sixth  ecumenical  council,  and  pro- 
nounced "  an  eternal  anathema  "  on  the  authors  of 
the  Monothelite  heresy,  together  with  Pope  Hono- 
rius, ^'  because  he  had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
perverse  doctrines  of  the  heretics."  History  knows 
of  other  heretical  popes.  Zephyrinus  (201-219)  and 
Calixtus  I.  (217-222)  were  Patripassians  [this 
charge  rests  upon  the  manifestly  prejudiced  testi- 
mony of  Hippolytus,  who  insisted  that  Patripas- 
sianism  was  logically  involved  in  their  protest 
against  ditheism,  a.  h.  n.]  ;  Liberius  signed  an 
Arian  creed  in  358;  Felbc  II.  (355-358)  was  a 
decided  Arian;  Zosimus  (417)  at  first  indorsed 
the  heresy  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  whom  his 
predecessor.  Innocent  I.,  had  condemned;  Vigilius 
(538-555)  vacillated  between  two  opposite  deci- 
sions during  the  Three  Chapter  Controversy  (q.  v.), 
and  thereby  produced  a  long  schism  in  the  West; 
John  XXII.  (d.  1334)  denounced  a  certain  opinion 
of  Nicholas  III.  and  Clement  V.  as  heretical.  Six- 
tus  V.  issued  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  with 
inniunerable  blunders;  Bellarmine,  the  great  Roman 
controversialist  and  infallibilist,  could  not  deny 
the  facts,  and  advised  the  printing  of  a  new  edition 
with  the  bold  statement  in  the  preface,  charging 
the  errors  of  the  infallible  pope  upon  the  fallible 
printer,  though  the  pope  had  himself  corrected  the 

proofs.  P.  AND  D.  S.  SCHAPP. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians in  support  of  this  newly  defined  doctrine 
are  in  part  a  priori,  based  on  the  assumed  necessity 
of  a  central  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals  whose  decisions  shall  be  final,  and  to 
which,  moreover,  recourse  may  be  had 
The        easily  and  conveniently  when  doctrinal 
Roman     differences   and   disputes   arise.    The 
Catholic     infallible  authority  of  the  Church  in 
Statement  her  teaching-capacity  is,  of  course,  as- 
sumed as  a  postulate,  for,  among  other 
reasons,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  implied  in  the  prom- 
ise of  Christ  to  remain  with  the  organization  founded 
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by  him  ("  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,*'  I  Tim. 
ill,  15)  "  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/' 
Furthermore,  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  in- 
fallibility aeems  absolutely  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  unity  of  faith  in  the  Church,  a  con- 
tention which  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  history 
ajid  doctrinal  disintegration  of  Protestantism,  The 
mfaUibihty  of  the  Church  being  thus  assumed,  the 
further  question  arises  as  to  the  subject  of  this 
pi^rogative.  If  it  be  considered  to  reside  indis- 
criminately in  the  Church  as  a  whole,  it  can  dearly 
be  of  little  practical  b<*nefit.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  for 
the  required  end  that  it  reside  simpJy  in  the  Et^desiu 
docem,  via.,  in  the  hierarchical  bcidy  of  the  bishops 
with  the  pope  at  their  head,  who  are  considered  as 
the  legitimat*e  suece^ora  of  the  Apostles  to  whom 
the  promfecs  of  Christ  were  marie.  For  it  is  ol>- 
viously  difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  the  teaching 
of  all  the  bishops  scattered  over  the  world  may  be 
on  a  given  point  and  at  a  given  moment;  and  ecu- 
menical councils  from  their  very  nature  can  be 
convened  only  for  mora  solemn  and  momentous 
occasions »  Hence  the  affirmed  need  of  a  central 
authority  to  which  apiwal  can  be  readily  made^ 
whose  ex  cathedra  decisions  will  enjoy  the  same  im- 
munity from  error  as  those  vouched  for  by  the 
Ecdtma  docens.  This  authority  Roman  Catholics 
recxjgnize  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  traditionaJ 
successor  of  St»  Peter,  and  inheritor  of  his  preroga- 
tives; and  in  the  various  texts  which  are  adduced 
to  prove  the  primacy  of  Peter  it  is  claimed  that  the 
gift  of  infallibility  is  implied.  In  tliis  connection 
stress  is  kid  on  the  pasaage  of  Matthew  (xvi.  18): 
*'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it/'  Here  the  lasting  security  of  the  edi- 
fice (including  doubtless  doctrinal  inerrancy)  is  de- 
rived from  Peter  the  foundation-stonCt  and  similar 
deductions  are  made  from  other  passages,  e.g.^  Luke 
xxii.  31  sqq.  and  John  jnd.  15  sqq.  Texts  are  abo 
brought  forward  from  a  number  of  the  Church 
Fathers^  e.g.,  Irenieus,  showing  that  at  an  early 
date  the  see  of  Home  was  widely  recognised  to  be 
the  center  of  doctrinal  as  well  as  disciplinary  unity 
for  the  whole  Church,  and  that  her  decisions  in  that 
regard  should  be  taken  as  final. 

Bt^t^TOOHAfDir:  In,  favor  of  tbp  dnrlriiie  may  bo  citfld: 
G.  rflrdoni,  Blucubratia  di  doffmatica  Romani  ponliflms 
infaliiiniitale,  Rome,  1S70  (semi-olBcuiJ);  II.  E,  Matiainr;, 
PetH  privU4!^um.  Ltmdoa,  1871;  idem,  The  Vati&in 
Df^retB  in  thtir  BtnrinQ  on  Civil  Atlegianct,  ib.  1876,  B.nd 
ef.  E.  8.  Turpell  Life  nf  Cardinal  Mannbw.  ib.  iSflfl;  V. 
Decbampn,  UlnfailfihiUU'  et  le  concitv  general,  Pujia,  18*W; 
F,  X.  Lei t  her,  TKomoM  von  A^\:tino  iib^  da»  Uf%f ehtbare 
Lekrami  des  PapaUa,  Frankfort,  1S7'2  (important,  oppijfv.H 
Belliiigfr):  J.  H.  Newmaii,  Letter  to  the  Duke  nf  Norfi*ik\ 
IjmdoTir  IS74  (a  Qunlifieil  deTciifle  in  rt*ply  to  Glailflton^^s 
Yatictiri  Drrreeny,  T.  Oramierath,  Genchichtx  drt  vatikan- 
iiichen  Konxiia,  3  vola.,  Fruiburg,  lOCKi-OG  {.the  authoritaiivfs 
UiiffltnDtitAne  hist,  of  the  ctiuneil);  cf.  J.  Gibbona,  Faith 
of  Our  Fathers,  chap.  xi„  New  York.  1874. 

As^Ainst  the  doctrine  (1),  by  raenilic-ra  of  the  potinel]: 
H,  L.  C.  Moret,  Du  ronrile  gfinrral  et  de  la  paii  rdigi^ruMf, 
2  vols.,  Piiris^  IS69;  J.  Friodrich,  Di^ruTn^nta  mi  iilu%- 
b^aiuium  concilium  Vaticanum,  NtirtlliogeQ^  1S71  (contn.inj' 
a  numbt?r  of  importunt  doeumentB,  ajnonff  them  D&rboy'p 
La  LibiirU  du  cnncile  H  I'infaiUibiUii,  atid  Kenrick's  ConHtJ 
in  t:oncU.i0  Vaticano  habenda  et  non  habita.}'.  C  J.  Hefele^ 
Cauta  Honorii  papw,  Napks*  1870;  idem^  fian&riua  und 
dot  Mthtle  atl^tm^rit  Coneii.  Tftbingen.  1870,  fCng.  trB-npl* 
in  Prfi»bylerian  Quart^ly  RetJiFit,  April,  187S.  (2)  by 
Catholics  not  m«iiibei-B  of  the  eoiifidh    J,  J,  I-  von  Dul^ 


linger,  Dwr  Poptf  iii\ddat  dmcil,  I^ipsic,  1869,  Eoir,  tfWisL, 
London,  new  ed,  by  J.  Fdedrich,  Dtut  Pap9Uum,  Muni  oh, 
igQ2;  idem,  Ud>er  du  UnfehiborkeiU-AdreJim.  ib.  U7Q; 
J.  I^agen,  ^Poi  v^ikanitche  D&ffma  van  dem  t/iuiw^ 
talepiakopai  vnd  dtr  UnfehUxMrkrit  dea  Papitet,  4  Vnli., 
BoQD,  lS71-7fl;  J.  Friedricb,  Bat  paiikanitehs  Con^ 
3  vojft.,  ib.  1877-87;  idem,  Ignox  fan  DiiUinQtr,  3  to1jl» 
Mimich.  18»S-1901.  (3)  by  Prote^ianta:  W.  E,  Gbd- 
stotm^  The  Vatican  Decrea*  in  tJfuiir  BenffinQ  on  Civil  AUt- 
(pionof,  London,  1774,  *d.,  with  t^  hist,  of  the  oonndl  «*d  the 
tpxt  of  the  decrees,  by  P,  Bcbaff,  New  York,  1»75:  idem, 
Vaticanism,  an  Anmeer  to  Heprooft  and  Repiie*^  Lofadoe^ 
1875;  Schaf!,  Crr^dt,  L  147-18©,  ii.  234-27L 
IHFAIICY,  ARABIC  GOSPEL  OP  THE.  See 
Apocrypha,  B,  I.,  6. 

INPAUT  BAPTISMp    See  Baptism. 
IHFAHT    COBmUEnon.      See    Lobd's    Sopfxb, 
V„  i  1. 

IHFAKT  SALVATION;  The  dnctrineB  of  infaat 
damnaitonand  of  non-etect  infants  were  unknown  to 
the  early  Church,  That  the  baptiism  of 
Prunrd¥e  infants  waa  oftc^n  postponed  to  Easter 
and  week  (see  Baptism,  III,,  5}  proves  that 
Ronmn  it  was  not  considered  a  loss  to  the 
Catholic  child  to  die  unbapti^ed.  But  as  aaoer- 
DocMne.  dotal  and  ecclesiastical  ideas  spread  in 
the  Church,  baptism  was  more  and 
more  emphaiiued,  imtil  in  the  fourth  century 
Gregory  Nazianzen  aud  Ambrose  could  s&y  that 
uubaptbed  children  could  not  be  saved.  It  wa« 
Augustine  who  first  taught  the  damnation  of  infanta 
(see  Baptism,  IL,  1,  3  2);  but  their  sulTeringii, 
though  eternal,  are  of  the  miJdest  character  (De 
pec4^t<jrum  merUi$,  i.  16)  j  indeed,  it  seemed  to  him 
doubtful  whether  they  were  punished  at  alL  The 
Roman  Church,  acoepitng  Augustine's  conceptions 
of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation  and  of  the 
imldness  of  the  punishment  of  those  Infants  who 
died  tinbaptizedi  agreed  with  him  that  they  were 
sent  to  bell  and  assigned  to  them  a  distinct  plaee 
in  it,  the  limhus  infantium  or  puerorum  (see  Limbus; 
cf.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summar  IIL,  qu^est.  Ix^'iii.  2, 
Sup.  quffist.  Ixxi,  7).  The  Council  of  Trent  refused 
to  commit  itself  to  a  decision^  though  afHrming  the 
necessity  of  baptism  {Session  v.  4);  and,  since  then, 
some  theologians  have  followed  Peter  Lombard  in 
the  auppof*ition  that  infants  suffer  some  sort  of 
misery  in  punishment  of  original  sin  (Bellarmine, 
De  amissione  gratitFj  vi.  6);  others,  like  Cardinal 
Celestino  Sfondrati  (Noduji  pTmieslinalionis  dimj- 
IjituSf  Rome,  1697,  I.,  i.  23),  have  maintained  tlmt 
they  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  they  are  capable  of. 
Perrone  representEit  probably,  the  prevalent  view 
whr^n  lie  sayB  (v.  275)  that  they  suffer  only  the  lack 
of  the  beatific  vision;  they  are  in  '*  a  eonditioc  of 
pure  nature."  And,  further,  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians teach  that  the  desire  for  baptism,  even  on 
the  part  of  unborn  children,  h  accepted  for  the 
baptism  itself;  therefore,  there  nee<l  be  no  fears 
for  children  of  Christians  who  die  in  infancy. 

The  first  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  theory  of 

the  necessity  of  baptism  to  infant  salvation  was 

Zwingli.      He    taught    that    all    elect 

Protestant  children  who  die  in  infancy  are  saveii, 

Confessional  whether    they    are    bapti^d    or   not, 

Statements-  ivhether    pagan    or    Chrbtian;     and, 

further,  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are 

elect  J  fiinoc  their  early  death  is  a  token  of  GckI's 

peculiar  mercy^  and  therefore  of  their  salvation. 
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Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  the  necessity  of 
baptism  to  salvation;  and  this  doctrine  is  part  of 
the  Lutheran  creed,  involving  baptisnial  regenera- 
tion. Calvin  held  to  election  in  regard  to  infants, 
and  speaks  thus: 

"  Ab  to  infanta,  they  seem  to  perish,  not  by  their  own 
fault,  but  by  the  fault  of  another.  But  there  is  a  double 
solution.  Though  sin  does  not  yet  appear  in  them,  yet  it  is 
latent;  for  they  bear  corruption  shut  up  in  the  soul,  so  that 
before  God  they  are  damnable."  "  That  infants  who  are 
to  be  saved  (as,  certainly,  out  of  that  age  some  are  saved) 
must  be  previously  regenerated  by  the  Lord  is  clear." — 
InatUuiet,  iv.,  zvi  17. 

This  doctrine  of  infant  salvation  through  election 
is  expressed  in  the  Calvinistic  symbols.  The  Canons 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619)  declare: 

"  Since  we  are  to  judge  of  the  will  of  Qod  from  his  word 
(which  testifies  that  the  children  of  believers  are  holy,  not 
by  nature,  but  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  which 
they,  together  with  the  parents,  are  comprehended),  godly 
parents  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  election  and  salva- 
tion of  their  children  whom  it  pleaseth  God  to  call  out  of 
this  life  in  their  infancy." — Fir»t  Head  of  Doctrine,  art.  zvii. 

And  the  Westminster  Confession  (1648): 

"  The  grace  promised  ^  baptism]  is  not  only  oflPered,  but 
really  exhibited  and  conferred,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  such 
(whether  of  age  or  infants)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto, 
according  to  the  counsel  of  God's  own  will,  in  his  appointed 
time." — xxxviii  6.  "  Elect  infants  dsring  in  infancy  are 
regenerated  and  saved  by  CThrist.  through  the  Spirit,  who 
worketh  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleaseth." — z.  3. 

But  the  Second  Scotch  Confession  (1580)  says: 

"  We  abhor  and  detest  ...  his  [the  pope's]  cruel  judg- 
ment against  infants  dying  without  baptism." — Cf.  SchaflT, 
Creeds,  vol.  iii.,  p.  482. 

Since  Calvinists  distinguish  between  elect  and 
non-elect  infants,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of 
their  theologians  have  spoken  of  elect  and  repro- 
bate infants.    Thus  Musculus  says: 

"  Since,  therefore,  this  discrimination  of  elect  and  repro- 
bate in  new-bom  inJEants  is  hidden  from  our  judgment,  it  is 
not  fitting  that  we  should  inquire  into  it,  lest  by  ignorance 
we  reject  vessels  of  grace." — Loci  communee,  336. 

And  the  Swiss  theologians  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
said: 

"  That  there  is  an  election  and  reprobation  of  infants,  no 
less  than  of  adults,  we  can  not  deny  in  the  face  of  GSod,  who 
loves  and  hates  unborn  children." — Ada  eynod.  Dort.  j-adic. 
40. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Arminians  re- 
simied  Zwingli's  position,  and,  consistently  with 
their  theory  that  original  sin  was  not  punishable 
apart  from  actual  transgression,  taught  the  general 
salvation  of  infants;  so  do  the  Idethodists  and  Bap- 
tists to^lay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans, 
and  all  others  who  teach  baptismal  regeneration, 
are  logicaUy  shut  up  to  the  view  that  all  who  die 
unbaptized  are  lost.  Also  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blxmt,  speaking,  doubtless,  for  High-churchmen, 
generally,  says: 

"  It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  they  do  sustain 
a  loss,  of  whatever  kind.  In  the  InetHution  of  a  ChHetian 
Man,  the  Church  of  England  declares,  '  Insomuch  as  infants 
and  children  dying  in  their  infancy  shall  undoubtedly  be 
saved  thereby  (i.e.,  by  baptism),  else  not.'  In  the  last 
reviraon  of  the  Prayer-Book  is  read,  '  It  is  certain  by  God's 
word  that  children  which  are  baptised,  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved':  in  other  words, 
we  are  certain  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  baptised,  but 
have  no  assurance  of  the  salvation  of  the  unbaptiied  infant. 


The  question  must  thus  be  left  in  obscurity,  as  we  have  no 
sufficient  warrant  to  go  beyond  the  cautious  statement  of 
our  Church." — {DictUmary  if  Doctrinal  and  Hietorical  The- 
ology,  p.  346,  note  1,  London,  1870.) 

But  the  tendency  is  toward  milder  views.   It  may 
well  be  questioned  if  there  be  a  single  living  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  high  standing  who 
Modem     confines  the  grace  of  salvation  to  bap- 
Tendencies,  tized  infants.    So  too  with  the  Calvin- 
ists the  heart  is  stronger  than  logic.  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  teaches  emphatically  the  salvation 
of  all  infants  who  die  in  infancy,  and  asserts  that 
this  is  the  **  conunon  doctrine  of  Evangelical  Prot- 
estants "  (Systematic  Theology,  i.  26).     The  West- 
minster Confession  x.  3  (ut  sup.)  was  supplemented 
in  1903  for  their  own  use  by  American  Presbyte- 
rians by  the  following  ''declaratory  statement": 

"It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  that  any  who 
die  in  infancy  are  loet.  We  believe  that  all  dying  in  infancy 
are  included  in  the  election  of  grace,  and  are  regenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  works  when 
and  where  and  how  he  pleases.'* 

Bibuographt:  Besides  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  works 
on  theology  and  on  history  of  dogma,  e.g.,  Hamack, 
Dogma,  it  142-143,  v.  175  sqq.,  consult:  C.  P.  Krauth,  /»». 
fant  Salvation  in  the  Calviniatic  Syeltm,  Philadelphia, 
1874;  Q.  W.  Bethune,  Early  Loet,  Early  Saved,  London, 
1866;  W.  E.  Schenck,  Children  in  Heaven,  Philadelphia, 
1866;  h.  M.  Ayer,  Infant  Salvation  aecording  to  the 
Bible,  New  York.  lSl9;  E.  N.  White,  Why  In/anU  are 
Baptized,  ib.,10(X). 

niFRALAPSARIAinSM:  The  doctrine  that  Qod 
for  his  own  glory  determined:  (1)  to  create  the 
world;  (2)  to  permit  the  fall  of  man;  (3)  to  elect 
from  the  mass  of  fallen  men  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude as  "  vessels  of  mercy" ;  (4)  to  send  his  Son  for 
their  redemption;  (5)  to  leave  the  residue  of  man- 
kind to  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  their  sins. 
This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  Augustinians,  and 
is  taught  in  the  Calvinistic  symbolical  books.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  Supralapsarianism  (q.v.), 
the  theory  of  some  Calvinists,  and  is  the  same  as 
sublapsarianism;  see  Calvinism;  Prbdestination. 

INFULA.  See  Vbstmibnts  and  Insignia,  Eccle- 
siastical. 

INGE,  WILLIAM  RALPH:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Crayke,  a  village  of  Yorkshire,  June  6,  1860. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1883),  where  he  was  fellow 
(1886-88).  He  was  ordered  deacon  m  1888  and 
ordained  priest  in  1892,  and  was  incorporated  M.A. 
at  Oxford  in  1889,  being  fellow  and  tutor  of  Hert- 
ford College,  Oxford,  from  that  year  until  1904. 
He  was  also  assistant  master  at  Eton  College  in 
1884-88,  and  since  1905  has  been  vicar  of  All 
Saints',  Knightsbridge,  London.  He  was  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1902,  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  1893-95  and  1903-05,  and  at 
Cambridge  in  1901,  moderator  at  Oxford  in  1895-96 
and  1903-04,  Hampton  lecturer  in  1899,  and  Pad- 
dock lecturer  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  1906.  He  has  written  Society  in  Rome 
under  the  CcBsars  (London,  1886);  Christian  Mysti- 
cism (1899);  Faith  and  Knowledge  (Ekiinburgh, 
1904);  Lightf  Life,  and  Love;  Selections  from  the 
German  Mystics  (London,  1904);  Studies  (^English 
Mystics  (1906);  Truth  and  Falsehood  in  Religion 
(1906);  Personal  Idealism  and  Mysticism   (1907); 
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and  All  Sainia*  Sermons  (1907),  besides  contribu- 
ting two  essays  to  Conientio  VmiiatiB  (London, 
1002). 

INOERSOLL  LECTURES   OR   IMMORTALITY. 

See  Immortalitt,  VIII. 

INGHAM,  BENJAMIN:  The  "  Yorkshire  Evan- 
gelist ";  b.  at  Ossett  (8  m.  s.s.w.  of  Leeds),  York- 
shire, June  11,  1712;  d.  at  Aberford  (9  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Leeds),  Yorkshire,  1772.  He  studied  at  the  gram- 
mar school,  Batley,  and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1734),  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  little  band  of  Methodists 
led  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  He  received  epis- 
copal ordination  in  1735,  but  the  following  October 
he  sailed  with  the  Wesleys  for  America,  where  he 
spent  thirteen  months  in  missionary  work.  While 
in  America  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  Moravians. 
After  a  visit  to  their  headquarters  at  Hermhut,  and 
to  Count  Zinzendorf  at  Marienbom,  he  joined  the 
brotherhood  in  England  and  practically  became 
the  head  of  the  Moravians  in  Yorkshire.  He 
preached  extensively  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
and  formed  there  numerous  societies,  which  he 
formally  transferred  to  the  Moravians  in  July,  1742. 
After  his  marriage  in  1741  to  Lady  Maigaret  Has- 
tings, sister-in-law  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
he  removed  to  Aberford,  but  continued  his  work 
as  evangelist  at  large.  In  1753  he  withdrew  from 
the  Moravians,  taking  with  him  eighty  of  the 
societies  foxmded  by  him.  Thus  came  into  existence 
the  Inghamites.  This  sect  had  its  conferences,  and 
at  one  of  them  Ingham  was  elected  general  overseer, 
or  bishop.  In  1755  Ingham  attended  Wesley's  con- 
ference at  Leeds  and  suggested  an  amalgamation 
of  his  societies  with  the  Methodists.  Charles  Wesley 
favored  the  idea,  but  John  declined  Ingham's  over- 
tures, and  the  plan  fell  through.  In  1760  Ingham 
adopted  the  views  of  John  Glas  and  Robert  Sande- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Sandemanians.  The  bitter 
controversy  which  ensued  upon  this  change  of 
doctrine  completely  disrupted  his  Church.  Out  of 
the  eighty-odd  societies  ruled  over  by  him,  only 
thirteen  remained  loyal.  Most  of  them  joined  the 
Methodists.  Ingham  published  an  exposition  of  his 
Sanclemanian  views  in  A  Discourse  on  the  Faith 
and  Hope  of  the  Gospel  (Leeds,  1763). 
Bibmooraphy:  L.  Tyerman,  Tfui  Oxford  Methodists.  Memories 

of  .  .  .  Ino?iam,  New  York.  1873;    D.\B.  xxviii.  434. 

INGMAN,  ANDERS  VILHELM:  Finnish  Bible 
translator;  b.  1819;  d.  at  Helsingfors  Sept.  5,  1877. 
He  was  ordained  in  1845,  and  in  1864  was  appointed 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  in  the  University  of 
Helsingfors.  As  a  youth  he  joined  the  movement 
of  Finnish  pietism  which  for  three  decades  had 
animated  the  Church  of  Finland,  and  stood  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  a  national  revival  which 
awakened  a  keen  interest  in  the  Finnish  language. 
Ingman  was  seized  by  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
movement,  and  his  first  literary  work  was  an  attempt 
to  translate  the  first  chapters  of  Thucydides  into 
Finnish  (1841).  With  F.  O.  Durchman  he  published 
a  translation  of  Luther's  Hausposttlle  (2  vols.,  Hel- 
singfors, 1848-50).  As  the  last  Finnish  translation  of 
the  Bible,  dating  from  1776,  had  become  antiquated, 
he  published,  in  1859,  a  new  translation  which  has 


not  yet  been  surpassed.  In  1868  he  began  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  scientific  expositions  of  the  Bible, 
Raamatun  aelUyksid  A,  W,  IngmamUa  (6  vols., 
1868-73),  which  was  to  serve  students  of  theology 
and  clergymen  as  a  guide  for  a  deeper  penetration 
of  the  Scripture.  He  also  published  in  Swedish 
Uppaattaer  i  hibliskt  teologiska  dmnen  (4  vols., 
1865-67);  J.  T.  Becks  Theologiska  karakter  (1866). 
and  Bibliska  betrakteUer  (2  vols.,  1868-72). 

(J.  A.  Cederberg.) 

INGRAM,     ARTHUR     FOLEY    WmHIHGTOH: 

Church  of  England  bishop  of  London;  b.  at  Stan- 
ford (11  m.  n.w.  of  Worcester),  Worcestershire, 
Jan.  26,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Keble  College. 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1881),  and  was  ordered  deacon  and 
ordained  priest  in  1884.  After  being  a  private  tutor 
in  1881-84,  he  was  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury 
(1884-85),  and  private  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Lichfield  (1885-88).  He  was  head  of  Oxford  House, 
Bethnal  Green,  London  (1888-97),  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  St.  Albans  (1890-97),  and  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  (1891-97),  rector  of  Bethnal  Green 
(1895-97),  and  rural  dean  of  Spitalfields  (1896-97); 
canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (1897-1901),  and 
treasurer  of  the  same  (1898-1901).  In  1897  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Stepney  (suffragan  to  the 
bishop  of  London),  and  four  years  later  (1901)  was 
translated  to  his  present  diocese  of  London.  He 
has  written  Old  Testament  Difficulties  (London, 
1890);  New  Testament  Difficulties  (1892);  Church 
Difficulties  (1893);  Work  in  Great  Cities  (1895); 
The  Men  who  Crucify  Christ  (1896);  Christ  and  Hit 
Friends  (1897);  Banners  of  the  Christian  Faith 
(1899);  Popular  Objections  to  Christianity  (1899); 
Reasons  for  Faith  (1900);  The  Afterglow  of  a  Great 
Reign  {IWl);  Under  the  Dome  (1902);  Addresses  in 
Holy  Week  (1902);  The  Faith  of  Church  and  Nation 
(1904);  and  The  CaU  of  the  Father  (sermons,  1907). 

INGULF  (IWGULPHXJS):  Abbot  of  Crowland 
(Croyland);  b.  in  London  c.  1030;  d.  at  Crowland 
(14  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stamford),  Lincolnshire,  Nov.  16, 
1109.  He  became  secretary  to  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  in  1051,  and,  after  having  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  entered  the  monastery  of 
St.  Wandrille  in  Normandy,  where  he  became  prior. 
In  1086  he  was  appointed  by  his  former  patron, 
now  king  of  England,  to  the  abbatial  stall  of  Crow- 
land, being  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  appointed 
to  high  office  during  the  Conqueror's  reign.  He  is 
known  for  the  Historia  seu  descriptio  abbatice  Cray- 
landensiSf  which  was  long  attributed  to  him.  This 
work,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Arundel  manuscript, 
no.  178,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  now  known  to 
be  a  forgery  dating  from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  though  H.  S.  English  and  Birch  claim  that 
it  is  a  mutilation,  or  a  reconstruction,  of  a  genuine 
original  by  Ingulf.  It  was  printed  by  Sir  Henry 
Savile  in  his  Rerum  anglicarum  scriptores  post  Bedam 
(pp.  484-520,  London,  1596;  reprinted,  Frankfort, 
1600,  pp.  850-916);  also  by  W.  Fuhnan,  with  a 
continuation  falsely  attributed  to  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  continuations,  in  the  Rerum  anglicarum 
veteres  (pp.  1-107,  Oxford,  1684);  and  more  recently 
by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch  in  the  Chronicle  of  Croy- 
land Abbey  (Wisbech,  1883).    There  is  a  translation 
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of  it  by  H.  T.  Riley  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library 
(vol.  zxix.,  London,  1854);  also  one  by  J.  Steven- 
aon  in  Church  Historians  of  England  (vol.  iii.,  Lon- 
don,  1854). 

Bibuoobapht:  The  only  early  touroe  is  Ordericiu  Vitalis, 
Bed.  Hist,  of  England  and  Normandy,  in  B6hn*s  Anti- 
quartan  Library,  4  vols.,  London.  1853-54.  Consult:  F. 
Liebermann.  in  NA,  xviii.  225-267  ("  masterly ");  T. 
Wright.  Bioffraphia  Briiannica  lUeraria,  ii.  28-33.  ib.  1846; 
T.  D.  Hardy,  DeaeripHve  Catalogue  of  MaUriaU,  il  58-64. 
128-129.  in  RolU  Series,  no.  26,  ib.  1865;  H.  8.  English, 
Croyland  and  Burgh,  ib.  1871  (holds  to  genuineness  of  the 
History);  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  600-602. 
690.  Oxford,  1879;  O.  Delarc.  in  Revue  dee  gwetione 
hietariquee,  xU  (1887).  337-381;  W.  O.  Searle.  Ingulf  and 
the  Hietoria  Croylandeneie,  Cambridge,  1894;  Gross. 
Sources,  p.  187;    DNB,  xxix.  16-17. 

INHERITAIVCE,  HEBREW.  See  Family  and 
Marriaqb  Relations,  Hebrew. 

milER    AUSTRIA,    THE    REFORMATION    IN. 

I.  The  Refonnation:  Since  the  fifteenth  century 
the  name  ''  Inner  Austria  "  has  been  given  to  the 
lands  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola.  As  early 
as  1411  they  formed  an  independent  administrative 
group,  with  Graz  as  the  seat  of  government. 
EcclesiasticaUy  they  belonged  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Salzburg  and  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileja. 
Medieval  opposition  to  the  papacy  manifested  itself 
here  at  an  early  time,  and  humanistic  studies  were 
pursued  with  especial  zeal.  The  great  religious 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  a  still 
greater  effect,  a  result  due  to  the  gross  abuses  of 
the  clergy.  The  monasteries  became  empty,  there 
was  a  general  lack  of  priests,  and  the  Protestant 
nobility  acquired  a  considerable  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical possessions.  The  Salzburg  synod  of  1549 
furnished  proof  that  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  possibly 
also  Camiola  had  been  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
Protestantism.  While  Ferdinand  I.  used  his  ut- 
most powers  to  preserve  the  old  doctrine,  he  foimd 
himself  compelled  to  make  concessions  after  the 
heavy  defeat  of  Charles  V.  by  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
Ferdinand  refused  to  recognize  the  terms  of  the 
religious  peace  on  the  ground  that  his  estates  were 
not  imperial,  but  he  permitted  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds.  The  leader  of  the 
Protestants  was  Hans  Ungnad,  governor-general  of 
Styria.  On  accoimt  of  his  interest  in  the  Protestant 
cause  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  went  into  exile,  first 
to  Saxony,  then  to  Wtirttemburg,  where  he  carried 
on  an  active  propaganda  among  the  southern  Slavs. 

The  best  hopes  were  awakened  on  the  accession  of 
Maximilian  II.  (1564),  the  only  representative  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty  who  had  inclinations  toward 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  he  subordinated  his 
religious  convictions  to  his  political  ambitions, 
especially  when,  after  the  tragic  end  of  Don  Carlos, 
the  prospect  of  the  possession  of  Spain  opened 
itself  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  His  brother, 
Charles  II.,  the  proper  ruler  of  Inner  Austria,  ful- 
filled still  less  the  expectations  of  the  Protestants, 
but  he  was  powerless  against  the  growth  of  the  new 
religious  spirit.  The  clergy  had  given  up  celibacy, 
the  cup  was  administered  to  the  laity,  and  mass 
was  r^  in  German.  The  administration  of  the 
coimtry  and  almost  all  municipal  offices  were  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  even  the  personnel 
of  the  court  belonged  to  the  Augsbuig  Confession. 


In  the  political  assemblies  the  Protestants  had  a 
large  majority.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventies 
Charles  II.  adopted  a  course  more  in  accord  with 
the  policy  of  the  Jesuits,  but  his  financial  difficulties 
compelled  him,  in  the  treaties  of  Graz  (1572)  and 
Bruck-on-the-Mur  (1578),  to  make  concessions  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Augsbuig  Confession.  He 
promised  not  to  use  violence,  and  allowed  the 
Protestants  in  Graz  and  Judenburg,  Laibach  and 
Klagenfurt  to  build  their  own  churches  and  schools. 
In  the  capitals,  Graz,  Klagenfurt,  and  Laibach, 
there  was  now  instituted  a  special  administrative 
department  of  churches  and  schools.  A  church 
order  binding  for  all  Protestants  of  Inner  Austria 
was  drawn  up  and,  with  the  concessions  of  the  arch- 
duke, was  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  a  charter 
which  would  protect  them  against  all  future  per- 
secutions. The  cathedral  school  in  Graz  became 
a  sort  of  Protestant  university,  and  the  number  of 
Protestant  clergjnnen  was  increased. 

n.  The  Counterreformation:  With  the  great  con- 
cessions of  Bruck,  Protestantism  in  Inner  Austria 
had  reached  its  culminating-point.  There  was  con- 
sternation at  the  papal  court  when  it  received  the 
news  of  the  concessions  of  the  archduke,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  movement  would  spread  into  Vene- 
tian territory.  A  nimcio  appeared  in  Graz,  the 
archduke  was  put  under  the  ban,  and  every  means 
was  tried  to  withdraw  the  concessions  made  to  the 
Protestants.  The  archduke  was  not  disinclined  to 
retract,  and  the  courts  of  Mimich,  Innsbruck,  Salz- 
burg and  Prague  supported  the  cause  of  Romanism. 
In  Munich  there  took  place  in  Oct.,  1579,  a  discus- 
sion in  which  the  principles  for  carrying  on  the 
Counterreformation  in  Inner  Austria  were  laid  down. 
The  reactionary  movement  proceeded  slowly,  but 
surely.  Protestant  church-service  was  at  first 
abolished  in  cities  and  market-towns,  and  Evan- 
gelical preachers  and  teachers  were  expelled. 
Bavarians  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Graz,  and  the 
best  positions  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  were 
occupied  by  Bavarians.  After  a  few  years,  Styria 
presented  an  entirely  changed  view.  Citizens 
emigrated  to  live  according  to  their  faith  in  Evan- 
gelical localities,  and  a  strictly  Catholic  university 
was  erected  in  Graz  and  delivered  to  the  Jesuits 
to  suppress  the  Protestant  school.  To  restrain  the 
increase  of  Protestant  citizens,  the  ''  Catholic 
citizens'  oath  "  was  required  of  every  candidate  for 
citizenship.  The  Protestant  citizens  in  Graz  were 
prohibited  from  visiting  the  Protestant  cathedral 
church,  and  whoever  idlowed  his  children  to  be 
baptized  or  married  in  it  was  punished.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  entire  nobility  of  all  three  countries 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  asked  for 
the  intervention  of  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  citizens. 

In  1595  Ferdinand  II.  (q.v.)  succeeded  Archduke 
(Charles  in  the  rule  of  Inner  Austria,  and  dealt  the 
final  and  decisive  blow  to  the  Protestants.  First 
the  Protestant  administrative  departments  in  Graz, 
Judenburg,  and  Laibach  were  abolished,  and  the 
Protestant  clergymen  were  expelled  from  the 
country.  Then  there  was  started  a  campaign 
against  Protestant  citizens  and  peasants,  against 
Protestant  churches,  cemeteries,  and  schools,  add 
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after  the  cause  had  succeeded  in  Styria  and  Camiola, 
it  was  carried  through  in  Carinthia.  If  any  Protes- 
tant citizen  or  peasant  was  not  willing  to  become 
Catholic,  he  was  expelled,  but  not  before  he  had 
paid  the  tenth  part  of  hh  fortune  as  a  fine.  Protes- 
tant Bibles,  prayer-books,  hymn-books,  and  other 
books  of  devotion  were  burned  in  great  heaps.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  successful  because  no  one 
in  all  three  countries  thought  of  resistance  after  the 
legal  means  of  petitions  and  complaints  had  been 
e3rfiausted.  The  nobility  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  dynasty,  and  their  entreaties  for  the  persecuted 
were  of  no  avail.  The  old  concessions  were  at  first 
left  intact  for  the  nobility,  but  in  1598  their  clergy- 
men were  expelled  from  the  castles,  and  they  them- 
selves were  pimished  if  by  any  chance  they  permitted 
their  children  to  be  baptized  abroad.  Thus  the 
emigration  of  peasants  and  citizens  was  augmented 
by  that  of  lords  and  knights.  It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  number  of  the  exiled,  but  it  would 
have  been  still  larger  if  there  had  not  been  left, 
especially  among  the  peasants,  the  hope  of  better 
times;  "  conversion  "  in  most  cases  was  merely 
external.  The  harmful  effect  upon  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  coimtry  was  soon  noticeable; 
there  ensued  a  general  spiritual  stagnation.  The 
Protestant  nobility  was  tolerated  for  a  time,  but 
when  Ferdinand  II.  stood  upon  the  height  of  his 
triumphs  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  ordered  their 
expulsion  in  1628. 

In  this  way  Inner  Austria  was  purified  of  heretics. 
After  a  few  decades  everything  was  apparently 
quiet,  but  in  Upper  Carinthia  and  Upper  Styria 
it  often  became  evident  that  Protestantism  secretly 
continued  to  live;    the  commissions  which  were 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  learned  to  their  con- 
sternation that  the  peasants  were  not  yet  converted. 
In  many  a  home  there  was  found  an  old  Bible,  a 
Protestant  hymn-book  or  book  of  devotion  to  which 
people  in  unobserved  moments  looked  for  guidance 
and  consolation.    When  Emperor  Joseph,  in  1781, 
issued  the  edict  of  toleration,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Protestants  arose  to  form  new  congrega- 
tions. (J.  LOSERTH.) 
Bibliography:    Sources    are:    B.    Raupach,    Evangdisches 
Oeaterreich,  6  vols..   Hamburg,   1732-44;    G.   E.  Waldau, 
Ge9chicht€   der  ProtestanUn   in    Oesierreich  .  .  .  1620   bis 
auf  die  neueate  Zeit,  2  vols.,  Anspach,  1784;    J.  Loserth, 
Die  ateieriache  Religionapacifikation  1572-78,  Graz,   1898; 
idem,   in   Wiener  Archiven,   ib.    1898;     idem,   Briefe  und 
Akten  zur  ateiermdrkiachen  Geachichte,  Graz,  1899  (the  last 
three  deal  especially  with  the  Reformation).    Sources  for 
the  Counter-Reformation  are:    D.   Rungius.  Bericht  und 
Erinnerung  von  der  .  .  .  bQptiachen    Ver/olgiing,    Witten- 
berg, 1601;    J.  Rosolenz,  OrUndlicher  Gegenbericht  auf  den 
falachen    Bericht  .  .  .  Davidia    Rungii,    Graz,    1607;     G. 
Stobaei  de  Palmaburga,  Epiatolaad  diveraoa,  Vienna,  1758; 
Akten   und    Korretpondenzen   zur   Geachichte   der    Gegen- 
reformation  in  Innerdaterreich,  ed.  J.  Loserth,  3  vols.,  ib. 
1898-1907;   WiUeUbcurher  Briefe,  ed.  F.   Stieve,   Munich. 
1885-1892. 

Consult  especially  the  careful  and  authoritative  studies 
of  J.  Loserth:  Geachichte  der  Reformation  und  Gegenrefor^ 
motion  in  den  inner daterreichiachen  LUndern,  Stuttgart, 
1898;  idem,  Der  HtUdigungaatreitnach  demTode  .  .  .  Karia 
II.,  Graz,  1898;  idem,  in  Archiv  far  daterreichiache  Ge- 
achichte, vols.  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxviii.  Also  consult: 
F.  von  Hurter,  Geachichte  de-a  Kaiaera  Ferdinand  II.,  11 
vols.,  Schaffhausen,  1850-64;  M.  Robitsch,  Geachichte  dea 
ProteatantiamuM  in  Steiermark,  Graz.  1859;  B.  Czerwenka. 
Die  KhevenhaUer,  ib.  1887;  M.  Philippwn,  La  Contre-Rivo- 
lution  relioieuBe  au  xvi.  aiiele,  Bniasels,  1884;   L.  Schuster, 


FUrtenMduf  Martin  Brenner,  Grai,  1898;  A.  R.  PBoniiic- 
ton,   T?ie  Counier^ReformaUon  in  Europe^  London,  1899; 

F.  Ilwof.  Der  ProteeianHemue  in  Steiermark,  Gras,  1900; 

G.  Loesolie,  OeeeMchie  dee  Proteetantiemue  in  Oeeterreiek, 
Ldpno.  1902. 

milERE  MISSION. 

Biblical  and  Historical  Basis  ((  1). 
Earlier  History  of  the  Society  ((  2). 
Its  Objects  and  Agencies  (}  3). 
History  to  1870  (}  4). 
History  since  1870  (S  5). 

The  phrase  innere  Mission  is  applied  in  Germany 

to  organized  effort  to  promote  the  spiritual  and 

bodily  welfare  of  the  destitute  and  in- 

z.  Biblical  different  who  are,  at  least  nominaUy, 
and        within  the  Church;  it  is  also  the  name 

Historical  of  a  society  which  has  devoted  itself 
Basis.  to  this  work  with  much  success.  The 
need  for  such  "  inner  "  mission  work 
and  the  actual  existence  of  it  is  illustrated  in  Old- 
Testament  history,  which  shows  a  service  of  wit- 
nesses ordered  by  God  outside  of  the  law  within 
Israel  in  the  continuous  struggle  against  paganism. 
The  mission  of  Christ  himself  was  primarily  to  the 
people  of  Israel  (Matt.  xv.  24,  x.  5-6);  i.e.,  it  was 
an  inner  mission.  The  apostles  were  compelled  to 
guard  against  Judaistic  and  pagan  corruption  in 
the  Christian  congregations  (I  Cor.  v.  1  sqq.,  vi.  18; 
etc.).  The  acceptance  of  Christianity  as  the  State 
religion  by  Constantine,  the  development  of  the 
Occidental  Church  into  a  legal  institution  and  with 
it  the  corruption  of  divine  truth  by  human  doctrine 
and  superstition,  and  the  ignorance  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  clergy  and  laity  led,  in  the  medieval  Church, 
to  a  reaction  which  culminated  in  the  Reformation — 
described  by  Wichem  as  a  great  act  of  the  inner 
mission.  After  the  barren  controversies  of  the  dog- 
maticians  in  the  post-Reformation  period,  Spener  and 
Francke  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  renovation  of 
the  inner  life  of  Christianity  in  the  return  to  its 
sources  and  to  a  practical  realization  of  Christian 
love;  but  it  was  not  until  the  French  Revolution  that, 
with  the  revelation  of  corrupt  conditions  in  Church, 
State,  and  society,  the  need  of  the  specific  activity 
of  the  inner  mission  was  really  felt.  Johann  Hin- 
rich  Wichern  (q.v.),  the  founder  of  the  RiuhesHaus 
in  Hamburg  (1833),  determined,  systematized,  and 
secured  the  success  of  its  work.  His  stirring  ap- 
peal to  the  Protestant  Church  at  the  Church  Diet 
held  in  Wittenberg  in  1848  inaugurated  a  new  era. 
Since  then  the  conviction  of  the  inseparable  connec- 
tion between  the  inner  mission  and  the  Church  has 
spread  and  influenced  both  the  Church  and  the 
social  life  in  various  directions. 

The  first  result  of  Wichem 's  effort  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  *'  Central  Committee  of  the  Inner 
Mission  of  the  German  Evangelical 
2.  Earlier    Church,"  which  advanced  the  work  of 

History     the  inner  mission  in  all  church  terri- 

of  the       tories  of  Evangelical  Germany  as  well 

Society,  as  among  the  Germans  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Its  design  was  not  to  control  the 
work,  but  to  give  suggestions  and  impulses  for 
organized  effort  in  different  parts  of  the  land.  It 
instituted  and  superintended  congresses  for  the 
inner  mission  (the  thirty-first  held  in  1901)  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  which  became  the  centers 
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and  starting-pointfl  for  all  efforts  relating  to  this 
sphere.  Independently  not  a  little  was  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  inner  mission  by  new 
interest  in  the  circulation  of  Christian  literature 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century;  by  the  zeal  for  the 
erection  of  asylums  for  children  awakened  by  Johann 
Daniel  Falk  and  Christian  Heinrich  Zeller  (qq.v.); 
by  the  efforts  of  Pastor  Theodor  Fliedner  (q.v.); 
by  the  organization  of  the  Gustav-Adolf-Verein 
(q.v.)  in  1832;  and  by  the  impulse  given  to  Christian 
womanhood  by  AmaUe  Wilhelmine  Sieveking  (q.v.). 
The  growth  of  the  inner  mission  was  favored  also 
by  the  peculiar  development  of  history:  the  rising 
forces  of  anarchism  and  social  democracy  called 
forth  the  energies  of  a  countermovement  to  re- 
christianize  the  masses;  and  phenomena  like  the 
portentous  increase  of  crime,  the  growing  demor- 
alization of  youth,  and  the  spread  of  suicide  con- 
firmed the  conviction  of  its  need,  even  in  circles 
which,  in  their  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  in  the  beginning 
had  opposed  the  new  movement.  The  name  was  due 
to  Wichem.  He  refused  to  turn  the  Rauhes  Haua 
at  Hamburg  into  an  institution  for  training  mission- 
aries for  the  heathen,  realizing  that  there  was  a 
large  field  at  home,  and  that  the  home  and  foreign 
agencies  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  kept 
separate.  The  "  inner  mission  "  naturaUy  occurred 
to  him  as  the  designation  for  this  peculiar  domestic 
work.  The  phrase  had  also  been  used  by  Dr. 
Friedrich  Lacke  in  a  publication  entitled  Die 
zwiefache,  innere  und  duasere.  Mission  der  evange- 
lischen  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1843),  but  with  him  it 
referred  principaUy  to  the  service  which  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  owes  to  its  members  in  the  Diaspora 
(q.v.). 

The  inner  mission  is  essentially  the  continuation 
or  resumption  of  the  original  missionary  activity  of 

the  Church  within  the  Christian  world 
3.  Its       in  order  to  conquer  the  remaining  non- 
Objects  and  Christian  or  anti-Christian  elements. 
Agencies.    Its  basis  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 

the  love  of  one's  neighbor  as  the  out- 
growth of  that  faith.  Its  aim  is  to  reclaim  those 
who  have  gone  astray  and  faUen  from  Christ,  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  to  nurse  the  sick,  to  conquer 
the  powers  which  in  the  midst  of  Christianity 
obstruct  the  building  up  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
individual  souls  as  well  as  in  the  family,  congrega- 
tion. Church,  State,  and  society.  The  means 
through  which  the  inner  mission  works  is  attesta- 
tion of  the  seeking,  admonishing,  punishing,  and 
pitying  love  of  God  through  the  testimony  of  Christ 
in  law  and  Gospel,  by  preaching,  circulating  litera- 
ture, and  charitable  work.  In  so  far  as  spiritual 
distress  is  connected  with  disease  or  similar  evils, 
the  cure  of  bodily  defects  belongs  to  the  work  of 
the  inner  mission.  But  it  is  a  wide-spread  error 
to  identify  the  inner  mission  with  the  great  com- 
plex of  associations  and  institutions  which  occupy 
themselves  with  works  of  Christian  charity.  Such 
associations  and  institutions  are  indispensable  for 
the  economy  of  the  inner  mission,  but  they  in  no 
way  exhaust  its  content.  All  purely  philanthropic 
and  humane  efforts  are  different  from  the  activity 
of  the  inner  mission  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  motives  of  Christian  salvation  and 


the  aims  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  institution  of 
Deacons  and  Deaconesses  (q.v.)  is  also  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inner  mission  in  so  far  as  their 
charitable  work  is  necessary  and  justified  imder 
all  circumstances  and  at  all  times,  as  long  as  there 
are  individual  members  in  need  of  bodily  and 
spiritual  nurture,  and  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
the  church  organization,  while  the  inner  mission 
aims  at  the  life  of  the  people  and  its  temporary 
defects  which  can  not  be  reached  by  the  church 
organization. 

As  soon  as  professional  workers  especially  trained 

for  the  duties  of  the  inner  mission  came  forth  under 

Wichem's  influence,  the  demand  in- 

4.  Histoiy  creased  for  house-fathers  of  asylums 
to  1870.     and  educational  institutions,  and  new 

spheres  of  activity  opened,  such  as  city 
missions  (1848);  the  Herbergen  zur  Heimat  (1854); 
the  service  of  overseers  in  Prussian  prisons  (1856); 
the  care  of  the  sick,  mentally  defective,  and  epilep- 
tics (1860);  and  the  service  of  field  deacons  in  the 
Danish  and  later  wars  (see  Citt  Missions;  Her^ 
BERQEN  ZUR  Heimat;  Prison  Reform;  War). 
Beside  the  institution  for  missionaries  in  Ham- 
burg, others  arose  in  Duisburg  (1845),  ZttUcher  and 
Neinstedt  (1850),  Berlin  (1858),  and  elsewhere. 
Other  agencies  which  received  attention  were  young 
men's  societies  (1838),  the  church  care  of  the  poor, 
and  Simday-schooLs  (at  Hamburg  as  early  as  1825, 
further  expansion  especially  since  1862).  Of  special 
efforts  of  the  central  committee  before  the  death  of 
Wichem  (1872)  may  be  mentioned:  the  provision 
of  pastoral  care  for  the  laborers  who  built  the  great 
railroads  in  the  fifties;  care  of  emigrants  and 
Evangelical  Germans  in  foreign  countries;  efforts  to 
promote  Sunday  observance;  the  organization  of 
prison  associations  and  asylums  for  dismissed 
prisoners;  the  attack  on  gambling-houses  (1854-67) ; 
the  sifting  of  Christian  literature  and  the  attack  on 
secular  literature  hostile  to  (Christianity  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixties;  and  the  organization  of 
numerous  provincial  and  state  societies  for  the  inner 
mission  (Rlienish-Westphalian  Society  1849;  others 
like  the  Southwest  German  Conference  between  1864 
and  1868). 

Since  1870  it  has  been  especially  the  moral  and 
social  conditions  caused  by  the  development  of 

industry  and  the  extraordinary  growth 

5.  Histoiy  of  cities  that  have  called  forth  the 
since  1870.  efforts  of  the  inner  mission.   A  memo- 
rial address  of  the  central  committee 

in  1869  opened  the  battle  against  public  immorality. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  its 
inner  mission  in  the  solution  of  the  labor  question 
was  discussed  at  the  Stuttgart  conference  in  1869, 
and  at  other  conferences.  The  social  question  was 
debated  at  Dresden  in  1875,  at  Danzig  in  1876,  and 
in  other  cities.  The  efforts  of  the  inner  mission 
have  been  directed  against  the  allurements  of  social 
democracy  and  its  theoretical  and  practical  materi- 
alism, which  began  to  flourbh  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventies.  Among  the  Christian  friends  of  the 
people  Adolf  St6cker,  the  court  preacher  of  Berlin, 
especially,  by  the  effective  reorganization  of  the 
Berlin  city  mission  and  his  enexgetic  measures 
beginning  in  1878,  rendered  great  services  to  the 
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penetration  of  public  life  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  others. 
In  1884  the  central  committee  published  a  memorial 
address.  Die  Aufgabe  der  Kirche  und  ihrer  inneren 
Mission  gegenOber  den  wirtachafUichen  und  gesell- 
achafUichen  Kdmpfen  der  Gegenwartf  which  had  an 
influence  second  only  to  that  of  Wichem  in  1849. 
At  the  same  time  the  struggle  against  prostitution 
(memorial  address  of  1885)  and  the  work  of  saving 
fallen  girls  (congress  at  Bremen  1881)  were  resumed 
with  new  vigor.  The  general  celebration  of  the 
Luther  anniversary  in  1883  stimulated  church  life 
and  originated  a  movement  for  Evangelical  labor 
unions.  Friedrich  von  Bodelschwingh  (q.v.)  began 
his  great  work  at  Bielefeld,  and  his  example  stim- 
ulated others.  In  1886  there  were  fifteen  *'  working 
men's  colonies,"  aiming  to  provide  work  for  the 
unemployed  and  mitigate  the  tramp  nuisance. 
Under  Bodelschwingh's  impulse,  at  the  congress 
at  Garlsruhe  in  1884,  the  work  for  the  homeless  and 
unemployed  had  received  a  new  impetus;  between 
1885  and  1888  the  Herbergen  zur  Heimat  increased 
from  207  to  327.  At  the  same  time  colonies  for 
working  women  were  instituted.  With  the  help  of 
German  friends  in  England  and  Scotland  reading- 
rooms  for  seamen,  with  arrangements  for  lodging, 
were  opened  in  different  seaports  of  the  world.  In 
1884  the  "  German  Association  against  the  Abuse  of 
Alcoholic  Beverages "  was  organized.  A  great 
literary  activity  in  behalf  of  the  inner  mission  was 
developed  by  Pastor  T.  Schafer  in  Altona  and  by  the 
conference  of  theological  professional  workers  under 
the  gmdance  of  General  Superintendent  Dr.  J.  Hese- 
kiel  which  has  met  every  second  year  since  1881. 
Annual  courses  of  instruction  have  been  instituted 
since  1886  in  order  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
work.  Since  1878  the  Church  and  the  inner  mission 
have  been  brought  into  closer  connection  by  the  elec- 
tion of  synodal  representatives  for  the  inner  mission. 
New  suggestions  have  come  from  foreign  countries, 
especially  from  England  and  America,  in  the  form 
of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  (Berlin,  1883) 
and  of  the  "  German  Union  for  Evangelization  and 
Practise  of  Fellowship'*  (1886),  to  stimulate  activ- 
«ty  of  laymen  for  laymen.  Between  1880  and  1890 
many  new  organizations  came  into  existence.  With 
the  nullification  of  the  socialist  law  in  1890  an 
opportunity  was  opened  for  a  more  effective  ac- 
tivity of  the  friends  of  Christianity  in  the  sphere  of 
social  politics,  the  result  of  which  was  the  formation 
of  the  Evangelical- social  Congress  (see  Congress, 
Evangelical-social)  . 

The  zeal  for  the  work  of  the  inner  mission  shows 
no  abatement.  The  old  love  for  asylums  has  been 
newly  awakened  since  1895.  The  heads  of  asylums, 
of  educational  institutions,  and  the  inner-mission 
officers  have  been  consolidated  into  a  regular  con- 
ference to  secure  a  more  efficient  direction  of  the 
different  institutions.  In  1893  the  Evangelical 
associations  for  young  women  were  consolidated. 
Since  1891  women  have  been  trained  as  overseers 
for  female  prisoners,  while  the  trained  men  have 
given  way  to  military  officers.  The  material  welfare 
of  deserving  workers  in  the  field  of  the  inner  mission 
is  cared  for  by  pension  funds  and  aid  societies 
(1885  and  1902).  (H.  Rahlenbeck.) 


Bibuoorapht:  J.  H.  Wichem«  Die  innere  Minion,  Ham- 
burg, 1889;  idem,  Principietlee  zur  inneren  Afiaaion,  in 
GesammelU  Schriften,  voL  iii..  Hamburg.  1902;  C.  A.  G. 
von  ZezAchwitx.  Innere  Mission^  VoUcaerziduino  und 
Prophetentutn,  Frankfort.  1864;  T.  8ch&fer.  Die  vmUidu 
Du^Gonie  in  ihrem  oaneen  UmSange,  Hamburg,  1879;  idem. 
Leitfaden  der  inneren  Mieeion,  Hambung,  1903;  W. 
Martiufl,  Die  innere  Mieeion,  Gateraloh,  1882;  F.  Olden- 
berg,  J.  H.  Wichem,  2  vola..  Hamburg.  1884-87;  J.  B. 
Paton.  The  Inner  Miaaion,  London,  1888;  G.  Uhlhom. 
Die  chrieUiche  lAebeethdtiokeU,  vol.  iii..  Stuttgart,  1890; 
P.  Wurster,  Die  Lehre  von  der  inneren  Afution.  Berlin, 
1895;  C.  R.  Henderson,  in  American  Journal  qf  Sociolon, 
March,  May,  July,  1896;  FUnfzig  Jahre  Innere  Mieaion^ 
Berlin.  1898;  M.  Siebold,  Oeaehichte  und  Beaehreibung  der 
Anatalien  Bethel,  Sarepta,  etc..  Bethel.  1898;  StatiaUk  der 
inneren  Miaaion  der  deiUachen  erangeliachen  Kirche^  Berlin. 
1899;  Kirchlxchea  Jahrbueh  for  1908.  ed.  J.  Schneider, 
GateTBloh.  1908;  Monataachrift  fOr  innere  Miaaion,  pub- 
lished at  GQtersloh  since  1881;  and  the  annual  and  other 
reports  published  by  the  central  and  branch  organisations. 

INNOCENT:  The  name  of  thirteen  popes  and  one 
antipope. 

Innocent  I.:  Pope  402  (or  401)-417.  Accord- 
ing to  the  apparent  meaning  of  Jerome  (Epift. 
cxxx.),  he  was  the  son  of  his  predecessor  Anastasius 
I.,  and  not,  as  the  Liber  pontificalia  states,  from 
Albano.  He  was  unanimously  elected  Dec.  21,  401, 
according  to  most  of  the  lists,  or  early  in  402,  acconk 
ing  to  Prosper  (Chron.,  MGH,  Auct.  ant.  ix.,  1892, 
p.  465).  The  spirit  in  which  he  took  up  his  office 
is  indicated  in  his  letter  announcing  his  election  to 
Anjrsius  of  Thessalonica,  in  which  he  calls  the 
Roman  bishop  "  the  ruler  of  the  Church  of  God." 
This  was  not,  indeed,  a  new  claim;  but  Innocent 
enforced  it  for  fifteen  years  with  new  boldness  and 
skill,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  new  form.  The 
theory  is  now  first  met  with  that  the  rank  of  a 
bishop  is  to  be  determined  by  the  part  played  by 
Peter  in  the  foundation  of  his  see,  thus  giving  Rome 
the  suzerainty  over  the  entire  West,  and  a  prece- 
dence over  the  patriarchates  of  the  East.  Still  more 
important  are  the  consequences  which  Innocent 
deduces  from  his  theory.  Siricius  had  already 
claimed  the  supreme  right  of  legislation  and  super- 
vision over  the  whole  Church;  Innocent  enforced 
this  claim  upon  Italian,  Gallic,  Spanish,  and  Mace- 
donian bishops.  He  was  the  first  who  formally 
claimed  the  functions  of  a  supreme  judge,  the  right 
to  create  new  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  power 
of  ultimate  decision  as  to  doctrine.  The  first^named 
he  assumes  in  the  well-known  letter  to  Victricius  of 
Rouen  (Feb.  15,  404,  Epist,  ii.),  insisting  that  the 
judicial  decisions  of  synods  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
apostolic  see,  and  asserting  the  right  to  recei\^ 
appeals  against  the  decisions  of  episcopal  synods. 
The  second  of  these  claims  he  put  forth  when  he 
erected  the  vicariate  of  Thessalonica,  between  which 
place  and  Rome  there  had  been  a  close  connection 
in  the  pontificates  of  Damasus  and  Siricius,  but 
Innocent  first  gave  it  the  form  of  strict  dependence 
in  his  decretal  of  June  17,  412,  naming  the  metro- 
politan of  eastern  lUyria  vicar  of  the  pope,  prac- 
tically a  new  ofiice,  though  the  title  vicariua  was 
introduced  into  official  phraseology  by  Boniface  I. 
The  third  claim,  that  of  the  supreme  teaching-office, 
he  formally  put  forth  in  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
on  the  pretext  of  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
the  synods  of  Carthage  and  Mileve,  as  weU  as  by 
five  African  bishops,  in  416.    In  his  replies  (Epist. 
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xxix.~xzxu.)  he  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
assert  the  "  supreme  official  authority."  Of  rela- 
tively less  importance  was  the  position  assumed  by 
him  in  the  contest  between  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
and  John  Chrysostom,  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
which  led  to  a  breach  of  the  old  friendly  relations 
between  Rome  and  Alexandria.  Innocent  attempted 
to  act  as  mediator  in  the  political  troubles  of  the 
West,  going  to  Ravenna  with  a  deputation  from 
the  senate  to  induce  the  court  there  to  modify  its 
policy  of  hostility  to  the  Goths.  During  his  absence, 
however,  Alaric  captured  Rome  (Aug.  24,  410), 
but  he  exhorted  his  troops  to  spare  life  and  to 
respect  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and 
their  treasures — a  fact  which  exalted  the  authority 
of  the  pope.  In  consonance  with  his  general  atti- 
tude, Innocent  proceeded  with  great  energy  against 
heretics  and  schismatics,  taking  several  churches 
from  the  Novatianists  in  Rome,  banishing  from  the 
city  the  Photinian  Marcus,  and  pressing  for  the 
persecution  of  his  followers.  It  is  further  supposed 
that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  severe  edict  issued 
by  Honorius  (Feb.  22,  407)  agamst  Manicheans, 
Montanists,  and  PrisciUianists.  He  took  a  strong 
stand  in  favor  of  clerical  celibacy,  which  seems  to 
have  been  only  second  in  interest  for  him  to  the 
elevation  of  the  papal  power.  He  died  Mar.  12,  417, 
having  accomplished  more  than  any  other  fifth 
century  pope  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  Leo  the 
Great.  (H.  B5hmer.) 

Bibuooraphy:  His  EpiMtola  et  decreta  are  in  MPL,  xx. 
Sources  for  a  life  are:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne. 
I  220-224,  Paris,  1886,  ed.  T.  Mommsen  in  MGH,  Oeat. 
porU.  Rom.  i  (1898),  88-90;  P.  Coustant,  PonUficum 
Romanorum  .  .  .  epUtola,  ed.  C.  T.  G.  Schoenemann,  i. 
49&-661.  GOttingen.  1796;  Jaff^,  RegeMta,  i.  44-49;  and 
the  Hiat.  ecd.  of  Socrates,  VII.,  ix.,  and  of  Sosomen, 
VIII.,  xxvi.,  IX.,  vii.  Consult:  B.  Jungmann,  Diaaerta- 
tionea  aeUctce,  ii.  207-212,  ReKensburg,  1881;  H.  Grisar, 
Geadiichte  Roma  und  der  P&paU  im  MittelaUer,  i.  fiO-72, 
248-288,  Freiburs,  1898;  Bower.  Popea,  i.  131-149; 
Milman,  Latin  Chriatianity,  134-139,  176-179;  Neander, 
Ckriatian  Church,  ii.  645-647  et  passim;  DCB,  iii.  243-249; 
Gdlljbr,  AuUwra  aacria,  vii.  606-628,  cf.  iv.  656-666. 

Innocent  n.  (Gregorio  de'  Papareschi):  Pope 
113(M3.  He  was  made  cardinal  deacon  of  St. 
Angelus  by  Paschal  II.,  went  to  France  with  Gehr 
sius  II.  when  the  latter  was  obliged  to  seek  pro- 
tection in  that  country,  was  employed  in  difficult 
missions  under  Calixtus  II.,  and  was  one  of  the  papal 
delegates  who  formulated  the  Concordat  of  V^^orms. 
In  1123  he  was  legate  in  France.  Owing  to  his 
knowledge  of  affairs,  his  friendly  relation  to  the 
imperial  court,  and  his  morally  clean  life,  he  was 
elected  by  a  minority  of  the  cardinals  to  succeed 
Honorius  II.  on  Feb.  14.  1130,  and  took  the  name 
of  Innocent  II.;  on  the  same  day  Cardinal  Pietro 
Pierleoni  was  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  (see  Anaclbtus  II.) . 

Being  unable  to  maintain  his  position  at  Rome, 
in  June,  1130,  Innocent  went  to  France,  where 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  had  already  done  everything 
to  dispose  court  and  clergy  in  his  favor.  Moreover, 
both  popes,  immediately  after  their  elevation, 
turned  to  the  German  king,  Lothair.  The  influence 
of  Archbishops  Norbert  of  Magdeburg  and  Conrad 
of  Salzburg  with  Lothair  and  the  higher  clergy 
induced  a  aynod  at  WUrzburg  in  Oct.,  1130,  to 
V.--32 


decide  for  Innocent,  and  send  an  embassy  to  him. 
On  Mar.  22,  of  the  same  year,  Lothair  prepared  for 
him  a  brilliant  reception  at  Li^,  and  Innocent 
suggested  to  the  German  king  that  he  should  march 
on  Rome,  expel  Anacletus,  and  win  the  imperial 
crown.  Lothair  consented,  but  requested  that  the 
pope  reciprocate  by  renoimcing  all  the  privileges 
won  by  the  Church  in  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 

In  Aug.,  1132,  Lothair  began  his  expedition  to 
Italy.  As  Anacletus  was  strong  enough  to  restrain 
the  king  from  seizing  St.  Peter's  Church,  Lothair 
was  obliged  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  the 
hands  of  his  pope  in  the  Lateran,  June  4,  1133.  In 
vain  did  Lothair  again  demand  the  concession  of 
episcopal  investiture,  but  he  gained  the  surrender 
of  the  possessions  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany  (see  Papal 
States)  in  return  for  an  annuity.  On  this  Innocent 
and  the  curial  party  later  based  the  contention  that 
the  emperor  was  a  vassal  of  the  Roman  see.  When 
Lothair  returned  to  Germany,  Innocent  was  obliged 
to  seek  protection  from  the  Frangipani,  and,  in 
Sept.,  1133,  to  betake  himself  to  Pisa,  where,  from 
May  30  to  Jime  6,  1135,  he  held  a  council  which 
renewed  the  sentence  of  exconmiunication  against 
Anacletus  and  his  following.  At  the  request  of 
Innocent  and  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  Lothair 
started  from  WUrzburg,  in  Aug.,  1136,  on  a  second 
expedition  over  the  Alps.  He  led  his  army  to 
southern  Italy,  which,  the  island  of  Sicily  excepted, 
he  wrested  from  King  Roger,  but  failed  to  termi- 
nate the  rule  of  Anacletus.  The  latter  died  Jan. 
25, 1138. 

By  this  event  peace  was  restored,  and  a  Lateran 
council,  in  1139,  excommunicated  Roger  of  Sicily, 
who  had  been  the  pope's  most  persistent  enemy. 
But  when  Innocent  undertook  to  lead  an  army  in 
person  against  Roger,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and 
had  to  reckon  himself  fortunate  in  purchasing  his 
freedom  from  captivity  by  recognizing  the  latter 
as  king  of  Sicily.  He  alienated  the  Romans  by  a 
tedious  war  with  Tivoli,  the  utter  annihilation  of 
which  they  demanded;  when  this  was  not  attained 
they  disclaimed  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  elected 
their  own  chief  magistrate  after  the  example  of  the 
Lombard  cities.  Even  the  good  imderstanding 
with  Louis  VII.  of  France  was  changed  into  open 
enmity  at  the  close  of  Innocent's  reign,  when  the 
king  would  not  accept  the  candidate  proposed  by 
the  pope  for  the  vacated  archbishopric  of  Bouiges. 
While  the  Romans  were  yet  in  arms,  and  peace  with 
Louis  as  yet  unachieved,  Innocent  died,  Sept.  23, 
1143. 

Among  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  this  pope,  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  sentences  of  condemnation 
against  Abelard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

Cabl  Mirbt. 
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168-170;  P.  Jaff^,  Bibliotheca  rer.  Germ.,  v.  419  sqq.. 
Berlin.  1869;  idem.  Regeata,  I  840-«ll.  il  715-716; 
J.  von  Pflug-Harttimg,  Ada  pordifi^Mm  inediia,  i.  138  sqq., 
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Leipsio,  1879;  idem,  Konrad  III.,  2  vols.,  ib.  1883;  J. 
Langen,  OeadUchte  der  rOmUdien  Kirche,  iv.  315  sqq., 
Bonn,  1803;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hitt.  of  the  City  cf  Rome, 
iv.  420-452.  605.  London.  1806;  J.  Jastrow  and  G.  Winter. 
DetUedie  Oiuehiehte  im  Zeitalter  der  Hohentiaufen,  t  330 
sqq.,  Stuttgart.  1807;  Hauck,  KD,  vol.  iv.;  Geillier, 
AuteuTB  eacr^,  xiv.  256-262.  420-422,  1111-1115;  Schaff, 
Chrietian  Church,  v.  1,  pp.  04  sqq.;  Neander,  Chrietian 
Church,  iv.  144-151;  Milman.  Latin  Christianity,  iv.  152- 
157  et  passim;   Bower,  Popee,  ii  464-475. 

Innocent  m.  (Lando  of  Sezza,  Landtts  SiH- 
nus):  Antipope  to  Alexander  III.  1179-80.  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Lombard  family  in  Latium, 
and  was  one  of  the  higher  clergy  when  he  was  pro- 
claimed pope  by  the  Roman  nobles,  Sept.  29,  1179. 
The  relatives  of  Octavian  (Victor  IV.),  the  first 
antipope  to  Alexander  III.,  supported  him,  and 
Octavian's  brother  received  him  into  a  stronghold 
between  Palombara  and  Rome.  By  means  of 
bribery,  however,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander, who  shut  him  up  in  the  cloister  of  La  Cava. 
See  Alexander  III.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuogbapht:  Besides  the  literature  under  Alexander 
III.,  consult:  Jaffd,  Regeeta,  u.  431;  H.  Renter,  GeechichU 
Alexandera  III.,  iii.  497  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1864;  F.  Gregorovius, 
Hiet.  cf  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  605,  London.  1896. 

Innocent  m.   (Lotario  de'  Conti):    Pope  1198- 

1216.  He  was  born  at  Anagni  c.  1160,  son  of  Count 

Trasimund  of  Segni.    He  received  his 

Life  Before  early  education  in  Rome,  and  then 

Elevation  studied  in  Paris  and  in  Bologna.  On 
to  Papacy,  his  return  to  Rome,  and  after  receiving 
minor  orders,  he  became  canon  of  St. 
Peter's.  As  three  distinguished  cardinals  were 
among  his  relatives,  his  advance  was  rapid.  Under 
Gregory  VIII.  he  obtained  the  post  of  subdeacon, 
and  as  early  as  1190,  by  favor  of  Pope  Clement  III., 
his  uncle,  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  diaconate  of 
Sts.  Sergius  and  Bacchus.  Under  Celestine  III.  he 
was  little  engaged  in  the  curia's  affairs,  and  em- 
ployed this  involuntary  leisure  in  literary  composi- 
tion; three  books,  De  contemtu  mundi  sive  de  miseria 
humanoB  conditionis;  six  books,  Mysteriorum  evan- 
geliccB  legia  ac  sacramenti  Eiwharistic^;  and  the 
treatise  De  quadripartUa  specie  nuptxarum,  which 
reveal  his  culture  and  his  profound  earnestness. 
On  Jan.  8,  1198,  the  very  day  of  the  death  of 
Celestine  III.,  Lotario,  then  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  was  unanimously  elected  Celestine's  successor. 
At  first  he  declined  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
Church;  but  on  Feb.  21  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  on  the  day  following  received  episcopal  con- 
secration, and  as  Innocent  III.  occupied  the  see  of 
Peter. 

Innocent's  first  task  was  to  restore  the  prestige 

of  the  papacy  in  Rome  and  in  Italy.    He  induced 

Peter,    who    had    been    installed    by 

Success     Henry  VI.  prefect  of  Rome,  to  recog- 

as  Pope     nize    the    pope's   supreme   authority; 

in  Rome    and   he   prevailed   upon  the   senator, 

and  Italy.  Scottus  Paparoni,  who,  being  elected 
by  the  people,  had  till  that  time  been 
independent  of  St.  Peter's  see,  to  resign.  Then  he 
came  forward  as  liberator  of  Italy  from  the  for- 
eign German  rule.  He  conquered  Spoleto,  subdued 
Perugia,  assumed  a  commanding  position  in  Tus- 
cany, settled  his  rectors  in  the  palrimonvnn,  and 


soon  passed  in  all  Italy  as  protector  of  the  national 
independence.  Moreover,  good  fortune  delivered 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  into  his  hands.  Here,  after 
the  death  of  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  his  widow,  Con- 
stance, was  reigning  in  behalf  oif  her  minor  son, 
Frederick.  Hard  pressed  by  the  two  rival  and  con- 
flicting parties  of  Italians  and  Germans,  she  now 
recognized  the  right  of  the  Roman  see  to  attack 
Sicily  as  its  appanage,  declaring  herself  ready  to 
render  the  oath  of  fealty;  and  even  to  renounce  all 
ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Norman  rulers  in  Church 
affairs.  When,  soon  after  this,  she  died,  Nov.  27, 
1198,  she  left  a  will  naming  Innocent  regent  of  the 
empire  and  guardian  of  the  minor  Frederick. 

At  the  outset  of  Innocent's  pontificate  conditions 

for  the  extension  of  the  papal  sovereign  power  were 

most  favorable  in  Germany.     In  this 

Affairs  in    coimtry,  two  pretenders  were  striving 

Germany,   after  the  German  royal  and  Roman 
imperial    crown,    PhQip    of    Swabia, 
brother  to  Henry  VI.,  and  Otto  IV.  of  the  House  of 
Guelph.    The  latter  at  once  endeavored  to  draw 
the  pope  to  his  side  by  renoimcing  the  most  essen- 
tial rights  of  the  empire  in  Italy  and  conveying  to 
the  Roman  see  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the 
Pentapolis,  and  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.    But,  while 
the  adherents  of  Otto  were  submissively  entreating 
the  pope  to  acknowledge  Otto's  election,  the  princes 
belonging  to  Philip's  party  exhibited  a  determined 
independence.      Innocent    naturally    sympathixed 
rather  with  the  Guelph's  candidacy  than  with  that 
of  a  Hohenstaufen,  although  he  appeared  to  be 
considering   the    rights   of   both  aspirants.     The 
pope's  temporizing  course  was  groimded  in  the  hope 
that  both  pretenders  would  acquiesce  in  a  court  of 
arbitration  composed  of  German  princes,  and  that 
Otto  would  emerge  from  the  same  as  victor.    The 
court  of  arbitration,  however,  did  not  come  about. 
Innocent's  memorial,  DeUheraHo  papa  InnocentH 
super  facto  imperii,  justified  his  espousal  of  Otto's 
cause.    In  the  same  spirit  his  legate,  Cardinal  Bishop 
Guido  of  Praeneste,  proceeded  on  a  mission  to  Ger- 
many, and  in  Mar.,  1201,  the  Guelph  was  acknowl- 
edged  by  Innocent  as  German   king   and  future 
Roman  emperor.     On  July  3,  at  a  convention  of 
the  party  of  Otto  IV.,  all  his  adversaries  were  ex- 
communicated by  the  papal  legate,  but  not  until 
Guido  held  in  his  hands  a  document  issued  at 
Neuss  on  Jime  8,  1201,  which  embodied  an  express 
renewal  of  the  promise  that  all  recoveries  accruing 
to  the  Roman  see  should  be  left  thenceforth  intact 
for  the  same.    This  document  became  the  basis  of 
the  subsequent  papal  claims  to  the  Papal  States 
(q.v.).     The   fortune  of   arms   turning   more  and 
more  toward  Otto,  Philip,  in  1203,  sought  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Innocent;    but  they  came 
to  nothing  because  he  pledged  himself  to  concede 
to  the  Curia  merely  what  had  been  taken  from  it 
by  the  emperors  unlawfully,  and  refused  to  relin- 
quish Central  Italy,    upon  which  the  pope  laid 
special  emphasis. 

Howbeit,  in  1204  and  1205  a  powerful  reacticm 
came  about  in  favor  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  A  num- 
ber of  the  eminent  partizans  of  Otto  IV.  went  over 
to  Philip  of  Swabia,  who  was  victorious  on  the 
battlefield;    Philip's     confederate,     the     king    of 
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France,   defeated   Otto's  confederate,  the  king   of 
England.     Accordingly,  Philip,  now   risen  to  the 
height   of    his    power,   again    (June, 
Innocent    1206)   addressed  a  conciliatory  mes- 
as Arbiter    sage  to  Innocent,  wherein  he  set  forth 
in  with  noteworthy  frankness  the  condi- 

Germany.  tions  that  led  to  the  double  election,  and 
boldly  defended  his  right  to  the  crown. 
To  secure  the  acknowledgment  of  this  right  from 
the  pope,  he  was  willing  to  refer  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  empire  and  the  see  of  Rome  for  final 
decision  to  a  court  of  arbitration  composed  of 
cardinals  and  princes  of  the  realm.  Eventually,  in 
1207,  Innocent  was  obliged  to  make  allowance  for 
the  altered  situation  and  to  drop  Otto,  but  the 
legates  were  imable  to  induce  him  to  abdicate. 
After  prolonged  negotiations,  Philip  now  consented 
to  papal  arbitration  proposed  by  Innocent,  having 
been  assured  that  the  certain  result  of  the  examina- 
tion into  the  double  election  would  be  his  own 
recognition.  In  view  of  the  existing  situation  Otto 
could  not  decline  to  submit  to  the  Curia's  verdict. 
This  turn  of  affairs  implied  a  great  triumph  for  the 
policy  of  Innocent  III.,  since  he  had  succeeded  in 
transferring  to  Rome  the  decision  of  the  strife  for 
the  throne.  The  difficult  question  of  the  disposition 
of  the  empire's  estates  in  central  Italy  now  found 
a  happy  solution  by  Innocent's  formally  renouncing 
these  domains,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Hohen- 
staufen's  daughter  should  be  granted  in  marriage 
to  the  pope's  nephew;  while  the  latter,  as  the  king's 
son-in-law,  was  to  be  invested  with  the  duchy  of 
Tuscany.  At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  way 
to  the  royal  and  imperial  crown  lay  open  to  Philip 
of  Swabia,  he  was  murdered,  on  June  21,  1208,  by 
Palsgrave  Otto  of  Wittelsbach. 

Otto  IV.  now  submitted  to  a  new  election,  and  on 
Nov.  11,  1208,  this  made  him  the  universally  recog- 
nized king  of  Germany.     In  a  state 
He  Crowns  paper  dated  at  Speyer  Mar.  20,  1209, 
Otto.       he  conceded  more  than  he  had  prom- 
Frederick   ised;  that  is,  he  recognized  the  bound- 
of  Sicily,    aries  of  the  States  of  the  Church  as 
drawn  by  Innocent  III.,  promised  to 
render  service  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
disavowed  all  manner  of  influence  in  Church  elec- 
tions.   Thereby  he  obtained,  on  the  pope's  behalf, 
assurance  of  his  coronation  as  emperor.    He  started 
on  his  expedition  across  the  Alps  in  the  simmier  of 
1209,  and  the  pope  placed  the  imperial  crown  on 
his  head  Oct.  4,   1209.     But  Otto  forgot  all  his 
promises  almost  before  he  had  reached  his  goal. 
He  declared  war  against  a  pToi4g6  of  Innocent, 
King  Frederick  of  Sicily,  and  the  forcible  seizure 
of  a  portion  of  Peter's  patrimonium  caused  the  pope 
to  threaten  the  emperor  with  the  anathema.    On 
Nov.  18,  1210,  this  threat  was  carried  out,  when 
the  Curia  received  intelligence  of  Otto's  incursion 
within   the  king  of  Sicily's  dominion.    The  pope 
now  summoned  against  Otto  the  magnates  of  Italy 
and  the  German  imperial  princes,  and  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France  with  a  view 
to  dethroning  the  emperor.    The  latter  had  won  so 
many  advantages  in  his  conflict  with  Frederick  of 
Sicily  that  the  latter  was  actually  meditating  flight, 
when  Innocent  succeeded  in  detaching  Cremona, 


Mantua,  Verona,  Ferrara,  and  other  cities  of  north- 
em  Italy  from  the  emperor;  while  in  Germany, 
with  the  cooperation  of  France,  he  brought  it  about 
that  the  imperial  princes  assembled  at  Nurembei^ 
in  Sept.,  1211,  resolved  to  offer  the  German  royal 
crown  to  Frederick  of  Sicily,  as  the  son  of  Henry  VI. 
Innocent  did  not  forbid  the  king  of  Sicily  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  proposal  of  the  German  princes  after 
the  king  had  devised  a  state  paper  to  the  import 
that  in  the  future  he  intended  to  constitute  his 
Sicilian  kingdom  a  papal  appanage.  By  a  conven- 
tion of  princes  at  Frankfort,  Dec.  5,  1212,  Frederick 
was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  all  due  form, 
and  soon  afterward  he  was  crowned  at  Mainz. 
When  Frederick  kept  gaining  larger  and  larger  sup- 
port in  central  and  south  Germany,  and  when  even 
members  of  the  house  of  Guelph  were  turning  to 
the  Hohenstaufen,  the  pope  deemed  the  time  at 
hand  for  asking  and  receiving  of  Frederick  some  toll 
of  gratitude.  On  June  12,  1213,  the  elected  em- 
peror, in  a  state  paper  drawn  up  at  Eger  (Mirbt, 
QxieUen,  pp.  131-133),  guaranteed  anew  to  "  his 
protector  and  benefactor.  Innocent  "  all  the  domains 
rights,  and  concessions  which  Otto  IV.,  on  Mar.  22, 
1209,  had  granted  the  see  of  Peter.  The  battle  of 
Bouvines,  June  27,  1214,  in  which  Otto  IV.  and  his 
ally,  the  king  of  England,  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  decided  the  strife  for 
the  German  throne  in  favor  of  Frederick  II.  The 
illustrious  council  which  convened  at  Rome  in  1215 
again  passed  sentence  of  exconmiunication  upon 
Otto,  whereupon  Innocent  proclaimed,  before  the 
council,  Frederick  II.  as  the  elected  emperor.  The 
pope  was  spared  by  death  from  the  bitter  experience 
which  was  to  be  the  lot  of  his  successors,  that,  from 
the  Chiu'ch  standpoint,  the  elevation  of  Frederick  II. 
was  a  still  greater  blunder  than  the  favor  shown 
previously  to  Otto  IV. 

Innocent  could  boast  of  still  greater  success  in 
relation  to  Philip  Augustus  of  France.  The  latter, 
by  the  act  of  an  assembly  of  French 
Innocent's  bishops  at  Compi^gne,  had  separated 
Relations  from  his  lawful  wife,  Ingeborg,  a 
with  France  Danish  princess,  ostensibly  because  of 
and  Spain,  too  close  a  degree  of  relationship  be- 
tween them;  subsequently  he  had 
married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Berthaud  III. 
of  Meran.  Pope  Celestine  III.  had  already  pro- 
tested, in  the  name  of  the  Church,  against  this 
dissolution  of  marriage,  as  also  against  the  later 
wedlock.  Innocent  took  up  the  cause  of  the  repu- 
diated wife  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  papacy. 
Philip  Augustus  tiuning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remon- 
strances, the  pope's  cardinal  legate,  in  a  council 
at  Dijon,  declared  the  interdict  upon  all  France, 
and  when  the  clergy  generally  suspended  public 
worship,  the  people  revolted  and  the  nobility  took 
to  arms.  Philip  Augustus  was  at  last  constrained, 
on  Sept.  7,  1200,  to  promise  the  papal  legate, 
Cardinal  Bishop  Octaviano  of  Ostia,  and  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Colonna,  to  take  Ingeborg  back  as  queen 
and  consort.  He  then  sought  in  vain,  at  a  synod 
at  Soissons,  to  induce  the  papal  legates  to  dissolve 
his  marriage,  and  next  attempted  to  compel  his 
wife  to  a  "  volimtary "  renunciation.  In  1213 
Innocent  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  queen 
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again  accepted  with  honor  by  her  penitent  husband. 
The  pope  celebrated  a  similar  triumph  in  1206  when 
he  succeeded  in  dissolving  a  marriage  within  for- 
bidden degrees  of  kinship  of  King  Alfonso  IX.  of 
Leon  with  Donna  Berengaria,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Castile.  Likewise  he  opposed  the  betrothal  of 
King  Peter  of  Aragon  to  Blanch  of  Navarre  on 
account  of  too  close  relationship.  Peter,  being  an 
obedient  son  of  the  Church,  acceded  to  the  papal 
command,  and  married  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
Guillaimie  de  Montpellier.  His  inconstancy,  how- 
ever, which  caused  him  to  feel  the  marriage  bond  as 
an  oppressive  chain,  soon  awoke  in  him  the  desire 
to  separate  from  his  wife;  and,  to  palliate  his  base 
design,  he  appealed  to  the  consanguinity  between 
them.  But  Innocent  pronoimced  the  alleged 
groimds  for  separation  to  be  insufficient. 

When  King  Sancho  of  Portugal  declined  to  pay 
the  tribute  promised  by  his  father  to  the  see  of  Peter, 

Innocent   demanded    the   same   with 

Innocent    energy.     Moreover,  he  exacted  obedi- 

in  the      ence    to  the  papal    regulations  from 

North.      Duke  Ladislaus  of  Poland,  who  was 

robbing  the  Church  and  the  bishops 
of  their  estates  and  rights.  How  strenuously  Inno- 
cent insisted  that  the  pope  alone  had  the  right  to 
excommunicate  kings  or  to  release  them  from  the 
ban  appeared  when  Archbishop  Eric  of  Trondhjem 
absolved  Hakon,  king  of  Sweden,  after  he  had 
restored  to  the  Church  what  his  father  had  taken 
from  it  by  violence,  without  consulting  the  pope. 
Innocent  wrote  to  the  archbishop  that  he  had 
imitated  himself  as  an  ape  might  a  man,  and  only 
absolution  by  the  representative  of  Peter  had 
validity.  The  renown  of  this  powerful  pope  im- 
pelled Prince  John  of  the  Bulgarians  to  hope  that 
by  submitting  to  the  see  of  Rome  he  might  secure 
his  sovereignty  against  foes  at  home,  as  weU  as 
against  the  claims  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  On 
Nov.  8,  1204,  he  received  from  the  pope's  legate 
the  royal  crown,  the  scepter,  and  a  banner  which 
Innocent  had  sent  him,  adorned  with  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  Petards  keys. 

The  fearlessness  of  Innocent,  his  firm  perseverance 
in  a  path  once  taken,  and  his  proud  disdain  of  all 

temporal  supremacy,  born  of  the  con- 
Innocent    viction   that   he  was   not  simply  the 
and  John  of  representative  of  St,  Peter,  but  also 
England,    the  vicar  of  Christ  and  of  God,  was 

most  brilliantly  verified  in  his  behavior 
toward  the  English  king  John.  The  monks  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral,  upon  the  death  of  their  arch- 
bishop, Hubert,  elected  their  superior,  Reginald,  as 
successor  to  the  deceased  prelate;  when  he  proved 
unworthy  of  such  confidence,  they  elected,  at  the 
king's  wish,  Bishop  John  of  Norwich.  Innocent  did 
not  confirm  the  latter's  election,  but  induced  certain 
members  of  the  Canterbury  convention,  who  were 
sojourning  in  Rome,  to  elevate  the  cardinal  priest, 
Stephen  Langton  (q.v.),  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
and  a  vehement  conflict  between  State  and  Church 
was  then  inevitable,  for  the  king  was  not  disposed 
to  yield  in  favor  of  a  man  imposed  forcibly  upon 
him  by  the  pope.  The  papal  threat  of  the  interdict 
taking  practical  effect  on  Mar.  24,  1208,  the  king 
retaliated  by  giving  orders  to  banish  all  clerics  from 


England,  and  to  confiscate  their  estates.    Hereupon 
the  pope  exconmiimicated  him.     All  devices   to 
keep  news  of  the  pope's  action  from  England  were 
fruitless;    the  sentence  became  known,  and  the 
king  felt  its  operation  in  a  revolt  of  the  nobility. 
When  Innocent  furthermore  released  all  subjects 
from  the  fealty  and  obedience  they  had  sworn  to 
the  king,  and  threatened  the  penalty  of  exoonmiuni- 
cation  against  every  one  who  had  any  dealings  with 
him,   the    uprising    grew  stronger  and    stronger. 
At  this  pass  the  pope  had  recourse  to  the  extreme 
step  of  pronoimcing  the  crown  forfeit,  also  sunmion- 
mg  Philip  Augustus  to  drive  the  unworthy  fellow 
from  the  throne,  and  himself  to  take  permanent 
possession  thereof;  whoever  should  take  part  in  the 
war  against  John  was  to  count  as  a  crusader,  and 
become  participant  in  all  the   indulgences  of  a 
crusader.     John  now  yielded  and  resolved  to  ac- 
acquiesoe  in  the  proposals  once  more  set  before  him 
by  the  Curia  through  the  legates  Pandolfo  and 
Durando.    At  Dover,  on  May  13,  1213,  the  king 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Roman  pleni- 
potentiaries, to  the  effect  that  he  would  recognize 
Stephen  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury;    restore  all 
Church  properties  that   he   had   appropriated  to 
himself;  authorize  the  return  of  the  emigrated  and 
expelled  clergy  and  monks;    accord  liberty  to  the 
captive;    and  more  to  the  same  effect.     But  this 
Dover  scene  had  even  a  still  graver  sequel.    Really 
to  seeing  himself  against  the  impending  invasion 
by  the  French  pretender  to  the  crown,   though 
nominally  in  expiation  of  his  sins,  on  May  18,  1213, 
John  surrendered  his  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  God  and  the  pope,  but  then  recovered 
them  as  papal  feudatory,  on  condition  of  discharging 
an  annual   feudal  rentage  to  the  see  of   Peter— 
700  marks  for  England,  and  300  marks  for  Ireland. 
He  was  not  absolved  from  the  ban,  however,  until 
he  had  humbled  himself  before  Archbishop  Stephen. 
Beside  aU  this,  the  land  still  remained  under  the 
interdict  until  July  2,  1214;   that  is  to  say,  till  the 
king  had  made  restitution  to  the  clergy,  by  a  hea\7 
sum  of  money,  for  the  damages  he  had  inflicted 
upon  them  during  his  grievous  persecutions.    Peace 
was  now  restored;    but  the  king's  oppressed  and 
overtaxed  barons  could  not  endure  the  humilia- 
tion put  upon  them  by  John  when  he  conveyed  the 
realm  to  the  pope.    Their  grievances  not  being  re- 
moved, they  had  recourse  to  arms,  in  1215,  when 
they  took  possession  of  London  and  forced  from 
the  king  the  Magna  Charta.     No  sooner  had  its 
contents    become    known    to    Innocent    than   he 
roundly  denounced  the  compact,  inasmuch  as  it 
encroached  too  seriously  upon  the  royal   preroga- 
tives, and  indirectly  upon  the  see  of  Peter,  now 
that  the  pope  was  John's  liege  lord.     He  declared 
the  charter  void  and  worthless,  outrageous,  without 
binding  force.    But  neither  this  pronouncement  nor 
repeated  excommunications  of  all  the  king's  ad- 
versaries had  the  least  result.    By  nothing  else  did 
the  papacy  so  sorely  injure  itself  in  England  as  by 
this  opposition  to  the  Magna  Charta. 

As  vicar  of  Christ,  Innocent  appealed  to  kings 
and  peoples  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
preaching  of  Fulco  of  Neuilly  (q.v.)  won  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  nobility,  under  the  leadership 
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of  Margrave  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  and  the  Cis- 
tercian Martin,  abbot  at  Colmar,  sued  for  the  cause 
in  southern  Germany.  However,  the 
The  crusading  army,  camping  at  Venice, 
Fourth  was  employed  by  the  Doge  Dandalo  to 
Crusade,  recover  the  city  of  Zani,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  Venetians  by  the 
king  of  Hungary.  Then,  and  likewise  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  pope,  the  crusading  knights  offered 
their  help  to  the  Byzantine  pretender,  Alexios 
Angelos,  the  son  of  the  deposed  and  blinded  em- 
peror Isaac  Angelos,  to  recover  his  ancestral  in- 
heritance, withheld  from  him  by  the  usurper 
Alexios  III.,  and  conquer  Constantinople.  After 
Constantinople  had  been  duly  won  by  the  crusaders 
and  Isaac  Aiigelos  and  his  son  had  resumed  posses- 
sion of  the  throne«  the  situation  between  Greeks 
and  Latins  became  so  intolerable  that  during  an 
insurrection  of  the  former,  Alexios  Angelos,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  all  too  partial  to  the  Latins, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  ultimately  strangled. 
There  now  remained  no  other  course  open  to  the 
Latin  knights  than  to  possess  themselves  of  the  city 
by  force  of  arms,  and  organize  a  Latin  empire  there; 
whereupon.  May  16,  1204,  Count  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  was  crowned  as  emperor.  Through  the 
founding  of  the  Latin  empire,  a  much  desired  pros- 
pect toward  eventual  union  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Churches  was  disclosed  to  the  see  of  Peter, 
and  Innocent,  who  at  first  had  bitterly  censured  the 
delay  which  the  crusade  had  suffered  by  the  ex- 
pedition to  Constantinople,  now  gave  written 
expression  to  his  joy  over  the  great  success  of 
arms,  and  voiced  the  hope  that  there  might  soon 
be  one  shepherd  and  one  fold,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Roman  patriarch  of  Constantinople  soon  fol- 
lowed. Innocent  supplied  a  new  goal  for  the  ardor 
of  crusading  by  the  terms  of  a  bull  dated  Oct.  12, 
1204,  wherein  he  guaranteed  the  same  gracious 
dispensations  for  an  expedition  to  Livonia  as  for 
participation  in  a  march  to  Jerusalem;  he  even 
authorized  all  those  who  had  declared  themselves 
ready  for  the  latter  to  exchange  this  obligation  in 
favor  of  the  march  to  Livonia.  By  the  continual 
importation  of  new  troops  Bishop  Albert  of  Riga 
(q.v.)  succeeded  in  baptizing  the  Livonians  in  1206, 
and  the  Letts  in  1208. 

Moreover,  Innocent  III.  was  the  first  to  impart 
to  the  crusades  the  direction  of  heretical  wars.    As 
early  as  1207  he  sunmioned  the  French  king  to  ex- 
tirpate the  heretics  in  the  district  about  Toulouse, 
and  allowed  every  one  who  should  unite  in  the 
crusade  against  these  the  same  indulgence  as  to 
the  crusaders  proper.    The  cruelties  against   the 
Albigenses  do  not  fall  so  much  to  the  charge  of  In- 
nocent in  person  as  to   that  of  the 
Innocent    '*  system "     which,    imder    him   and 
and  the     through  him,  attained  its  full  develop- 
Fourth     ment  and  execution.     The  regulations 
Lateran     devised  by  the  pope  against  heretics 
CoimciL    were  approved  at  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Coimoil  in  1215,  and  were  codified  as 
canon  law.    All  who  hold  stations  of  power  shall 
promise  to  endure  no  heretics  in  their  jurisdiction. 
Should  a  prince  fail  to  heed  the  injunction  to  cleanse 
his  land  of  heretics,  he  is  subject  to  the  ban;  in  the 


event  of  protracted  resistance,  he  is  to  be  deposed 
from  his  sovereignty.  Whoever  takes  part  in  such 
a  crusade  is  to  be  guaranteed  the  benefits  accorded 
to  the  proper  crusaders.  Exceedingly  severe,  again, 
was  the  policy  inaugurated  and  ordained  by  this 
coimcil  against  the  Jews.  Not  merely  were  the 
authorities  forbidden  to  intrust  the  Jew  with  a 
public  ofiice,  but  the  Jews  were  conmianded  to 
dress  differently  from  the  Christians  to  the  end  that 
they  might  at  once  be  recognizable  as  Jews;  they 
were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  in  the  streets  diuing 
Holy  Week,  lest  in  this  time  of  mourning  the  Chris- 
tians take  offense  at  their  gay  apparel.  Among 
the  other  decisions  passed  by  this  council  may  be 
noted  as  important  the  rejection  of  the  erroneous 
doctrine  of  Amalric  of  Bena  (q.v.);  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  tract  aimed  against  Peter  Lombard  by 
Joachim  of  Fiore,  De  unitate  aeu  eaaentia  trinUaUs; 
and  the  prohibition  to  found  new  orders.  The  final 
deliverance  by  the  council  was  its  assent  to  the 
papal  bull  inviting  peoples  and  princes  to  a  new 
crusade  into  the  Holy  Land  for  1207.  This  ecu- 
menical council,  held  at  the  close  of  Innocent's 
pontificate,  shows  that  powerful  pope  as  the  un- 
limited ruler  over  the  world  and  the  Church.  Em- 
perors, kings,  and  princes  had  sent  him  their  pleni- 
potentiaries; 1,500  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
etc.,  took  part  in  the  council's  proceedings;  or, 
more  properly  expressed,  they  attended  the  official 
reading  of  the  decrees  of  Innocent  III.,  since 
nothing  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  actual  delib- 
erations. 

The  absolutism  of  Innocent  III.  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  Church  exceeds  that  of  all  his 

predecessors.  No  one  else  encroached 
The  Admin-  to  a  like  degree  upon  the  prerogatives 
istration  of  of  the  bishops  and  metropolitans,  or  so 
the  Church,  highly  arrogated  to  hinouself  the  right 

of  appointment  vested  in  the  local 
church  dignitaries.  He  was  the  first  to  claim  for  the 
popes  a  right  to  bestow  benefices;  and  he  issued 
innumerable  provisional  orders  to  the  end  of  secur- 
ing, at  the  expense  of  the  locally  resident  clergy 
and  with  the  abated  prestige  of  the  native  bishops, 
a  productive  living  to  the  papal  servants,  the  Roman 
ecclesiastics,  even  to  his  blood  relatives  and  con- 
fidants. The  centralization  of  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope  was  also  furthered  by 
Innocent  by  his  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
episcopal  appointment  in  case  the  qualified  elec- 
tors overstepped  their  canonical  prerogatives.  He 
likewise  reserved  to  the  Roman  see  the  right  of 
removing  bishops,  declaring  that  it  devolved  on 
the  pope  alone,  as  vicar  of  Christ,  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  between  a  bishop  and  his  congregation. 

The  unbounded  prestige  enjoyed  by  Innocent  III. 
in  questions  of  canon  law  rested  alike  upon  his 

variously  demonstrated  legal  acumen 
Decretals    and  upon  his  thorough  and  minute 
and        knowledge  of  the  material.     The  de- 
Sermons,    oretals  of  the  first  three  years  of  his 

pontificate  were  collected  by  Rainer 
of  Pomposi,  and  subsequently  Bemardus  Com- 
postellanus  undertook  to  compile  in  a  single  collec- 
tion (CompikUio  Romano)  the  ordinances  deriving 
from  the  first  nine  years  of  his  papacy.    Again,  the 
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pope  himself,  by  the  hand  of  his  notary,  Petnis 
Callivacinus,  ordered  a  collection  of  all  the  decretals 
promulgated  down  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his  rule, 
and  addressed  this  so-called  Compilatio  tertia  (1210) 
to  the  University  of  Bologna.  Shortly  after  Inno- 
cent's death  the  briefs  and  bulls  of  the  last  six  years 
of  his  pontificate  were  also  published  as  the  Conv- 
jnlatio  quarta.  Occupied  as  he  was  with  ecclesias- 
tical disputations  and  law  matters,  Innocent  found 
leisure  to  pursue  his  literary  activity.  He  ex- 
pounded the  seven  penitential  Psalms.  To  neutral- 
ize the  distracting  influence  of  legal  affairs,  he 
preached  frequently,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  also 
on  his  journeys.  His  sermons  were  collected  in  part 
by  Imnself,  and  a  goodly  array  of  them  has  been 
preserved.  They  are  pompous  and  florid,  but 
witness  the  depth  of  his  religious  feeling  and  a  true 
humility  before  God.  He  died  at  Perugia  July  16, 
1216.  His  convictions  and  acts  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  proud  and  selfish  heart  or  to  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  a  politic,  self-seeking  priest. 
When  he  threatened,  banned,  and  absolved,  he 
sought  not  his  own  honor,  but  the  honor  of  him 
whose  representative  on  earth  he  believed  himself 
to  be.  If  there  is  to  be  a  pope  at  all,  he  was  the 
model  and  ideal.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Biblioqrapht:  8ouroe8  are  to  be  found  in  the  Letters, 
Writings  and  Sermons  of  Innocent,  printed  in  MPL. 
ccxiv.-ccxviL;  L.  Deliale,  Lettres  irUdites  d* Innocent  III., 
in  Bibliothkque  de  V6cole  des  charirM,  xxxiv  (1873),  397-419; 
idem,  Let  RegiBtree  d' Innocent  III.,  ib.  xlvi  (1885),  84-94; 
E.  Berger,  Ae«  Reoietree  d'Innocent  III.,  Paris,  1884. 
Documents  in  the  original  or  in  transl.  are  in  Reich, 
DoaimenU,  pp.  178-187;  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Doai- 
menta,  pp.  208-226;  Henderson.  Documents,  pp.  337-344, 
430-432;  Gee  and  Hardy,  DocumenU,  pp.  73-78;  cf. 
Robinson,  European  Hietory,  i.  338  sqq.  Innocent's  bull 
of  Mar.  3,  1216,  is  in  Eng.  trannl.,  Warrington,  1886, 
Consult:  F.  Hurter,  Qeachichte  Innocent  III.,  4  vols., 
Hamburg.  1836-42  (the  best  life);  C.  H.  C.  Pirie-Oordon. 
Innocent  the  Great,  hie  Life  and  Times,  London  and  New 
York,  1907;  L.  Delisle,  Mhnoire  eur  lee  actee  d'Innocent 
III.,  Paris.  1857;  F.  von  Raumcr,  Geachichte  der  Hohen- 
ataufen,  vols,  ii.-iii.,  T^ipsic,  1871;  W.  Molitor,  Die 
Dckretale  '*  Per  venerabilcm  "  von  Innocem  III.,  Munich, 
1876;  F.  Deutach,  Papal  Innocem  III.  und  aein  Einfluaa 
auf  die  Kirche.  liresluu,  1877;  C.  Kohler,  Das  VerMltnia 
Kaiser  Friedrichs  II.  zu  den  Pdpslen  seiner  Zeit,  Breslau, 
1888;  K.  Winkclmann,  Philipp  von  Schwaben  und  Otto 
IV.  von  Braunschweig,  i,  93  sqq.,  and  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic, 
1873-78,  idem.  Kaiser  Friedrich  II.,  ib.  1889;  F.  Uoc- 
quain.  Fai  PapauU  au  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1881,  R.  Schwe- 
mer,  Innocem  III.  und  die  dculsche  Kirche  .  .  .  1198- 
1208,  Strasburg.  18S2;  J.  N.  Brischar.  Papst  Innocem 
III.  und  seine  Zeit,  Freiburg,  1883;  J.  Langen,  Geschichte 
der  romischen  Kirche,  iv.  600-713,  Bonn,  1893;  F.  Gre- 
goroviua,  //{*/.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  v  5-113,  609,  631, 
London,  1897;  R.  Rr)hricht,  Geschichte  des  Kdnigreichs 
Jerusalem  (1100-1291),  pp.  682  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1898;  C. 
Mirbt,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Papsttums,  pp.  125-136. 
Tubingen,  1901;  J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp. 
206-207  ct  passim.  New  York,  1904;  A.  Luchaire,  Innocent 
III.,  6  vols.,  Paris.  1902-07;  W.  S.  McKechnie,  Magna 
Charta,  New  York,  1905;  Bower,  Popes,  ii.  535-549;  Schaff, 
Christian  Church,  v.  1.  chap,  v.;  Milman,  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, vols  iv.-v.;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  iv.,  173- 
178  et  passim;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  sacr{'s,  xiv.  946-1018  et 
passim;  Hefele.  Conciliengeschichte,  v.  771  sqq.;  Har- 
nack.  Dogma,  vol.  vi.  passim;  Hauck,  KD,  iv.  683  sqq., 
and  much  of  the  literature  given  under  Crusades  will 
be  found  pertinent,  especially  E.  Pears,  The  FaU  of  Con- 
atantinople.  New  York,  1886. 

Innocent  IV.  (Sinibaldo  de'  Fieschi):  Pope  1243- 
1254.  Descended  from  the  counts  of  Lavagna,  and 
born  at  Genoa,  he  was  brought  up  at  Parma  under 


the   care  of  his  uncle  Obizzo,  bishop  of  that  see, 
was  ordained  there,  and  became  a  canon  of   the 
cathedral.   He  studied  law  at  Bologna, 
Earlier     laying  the  foundation  of  the  reputa- 
Lif e  and    tion  which  he  afterward  won  as  pope 
Writings,    in  that  branch  of  learning.    His  firat 
entrance    into   political  life  was  ap- 
parently in  1218-19,  when,  together  with  Cardinal 
Ugolino,  the  later  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  he  made  peace 
between  Genoa  and  Pisa.    In  1223  he  received  a 
benefice  at  Parma  from  Honorius  III.  and  in  1226 
an  official  position  at  Rome,  in  1227  was  made  a 
cardinal,  and  from  1235  to  1240  he  was  papal  gover- 
nor of  the  March  of  Ancona.     On  June  25,  1243, 
after  an  interregnum  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was 
elected  pope  at  Anagni,  and  consecrated  on  June  28. 
Amidst  all  the  political  storms  of  his  pontificate  he 
found  time  for  literary  work.     His  small  treatise, 
De   exceptionibuSf    was    probably    written    earlier; 
but  he  wrote  at  Lyons,  immediately  after  the  coun- 
cil (1245),  the  Apparatus  in  quinque  libroa  decr^ 
talium,   marked  by  remarkable  precision,   perfect 
command  of  his  materials,  and  strong,  practical  in- 
sight.   His  Apologeticus  has  unfortunately  been  lost; 
it  was  a  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  papacy  against 
the  empire.     In   other  ways  Innocent  promoted 
learning;    he  induced  Alexander  of  Hales  to  write 
his  Summa  universal  theologias^  and  encouraged  the 
universities,  especially  theSorbonne,  besides  erecting 
new  schools  of  jurisprudence  at  Rome  and  Piaoenza. 
Innocent's  relations  with  Frederick  II.  and  Con- 
rad IV.  need  more  detailed  description.    Frederick 
wrote  to  the  princes  three  dajrs  after 
Innocent    his  election,  expressing  the  fullest  oon- 
and  Fred-   fidence  in  the  result  of  the  election, 
crick  n.     and  a  month  later  sent  the  leading 
The  First    magnates  of  the  empire  to  Anagni  to 
Council     open  negotiations  for  peace.     But  in 
of  Lyons,    spite  of  Innocent's  professed  willing- 
ness to  submit  the  whole  controversy 
with  the  emperor  to  a  general  council  and  to  remove 
the  excommunication  (see  Gregory  IX.)  in  case 
it  was  found  unjust,  Frederick  could  not  agree  to 
unconditional  restitution  of  all  Church  property  and 
the  restoration  to  favor  of  the  Lombards,  whom  he 
regarded  as  rebels.     Even  while  the  negotiations 
were  in  progres.s,  Innocent  made  Cardinal  Capoccio, 
Frederick's  bitterest  opponent,  bishop  of  Viterbo, 
and  through  him  v/on  over  this  town  to  the  papal 
side,  supporting  it  against  Frederick's  attacks  with 
large  sums  of  money.     Through  the  mediation  of 
Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  Baldwin,  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  tenns  of  peace  were  arranged  on 
Mar.  31,  1244,  by  which  Frederick,  submitting  to  the 
pope's  demands,  was  to  be  relieved  of  his  excommu- 
nication.   But  before  the  end  of  April  the  strife  had 
broken  out  again  on  the  Lombard  question.    Fred- 
erick sought  a  personal   interview,    but   Innocent 
withdrew    secretly    to    Civita    Vecchia,    where  a 
Genoese  fleet  was  waiting  for  him,  and  arrived  in 
Genoa  July  7.    He  was  looking  for  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  assemble  a  council  and  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  emperor.     Such  a  place  was  Lyons, 
no  longer  under  the  empire,  and  not  yet  a  part  of 
the  French  kingdom,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races.     Hither  Innocent 
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went  on  Oct.  5,  arriving  on  Dec.  2,  and  on  Dec.  27 
issued  the  summons  for  a  council  to  meet  on  Jime  24 
of  the  next  year.  Only  150  bishops  attended,  mostly 
French  and  Spanish,  with  scarcely  any  Germans. 
The  pope  went  swiftly  to  work,  with  two  compre- 
hensive briefs  of  bitter  accusation  against  Frederick. 
Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  the  imperial  representative, 
made  a  skilful  defense  of  his  master,  denied  all 
legality  to  the  assembly,  and  appealed  to  a  future 
pope  and  a  really  eciunenical  coimcil;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  kings  of  France  and  England  urged 
delay;  but  Innocent  condemned  Frederick  on  the 
counts  of  perjury,  sacrilege,  heresy,  and  felony — 
the  last  for  his  oppression  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
and  refusal  to  pay  the  feudal  dues  from  it.  The 
German  princes  were  exhorted  to  elect  a  new  em- 
peror, while  Innocent  himself  would  make  pro- 
vision for  Sicily,  after  consultation  with  the  cardinals. 

The  emperor  was  not  slow  in  making  answer.    He 

addressed  an  appeal  to  all  Christian  princes  to 

remedy  the  condition  of  the  secularized 

Progress  Church  by  bringing  back  the  clergy, 
of  the      especially  the  higher  prelates,  to  the 

Contest     state  of  apostolic  poverty  and  imita- 

between  tion  of  the  humility  of  their  Lord. 
Pope  and  The  pope  also  appealed  to  the  sover- 
Emperor.  eigns,  and  went  beyond  personal  ac- 
cusations to  develop  still  further  the 
theories  of  the  subordination  of  the  secular  power 
to  the  spiritual,  as  they  had  been  held  from  Gregory 
VII.  to  Innocent  III.  On  both  sides  the  excitement 
reached  its  height.  The  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans went  out  as  zealous  preachers  of  a  crusade 
against  a  heretical  emperor,  for  which  the  same 
privileges  would  be  granted  as  for  the  perilous  jour- 
ney to  the  Holy  Land.  Twice  (Nov.,  1245,  and  May, 
1246)  Innocent  stubbornly  rejected  the  mediation 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  in  Sicily  supported  an 
aristocratic  conspiracy  which  threatened  Freder- 
ick's life,  and  in  Germany  the  efforts  of  the  three 
Rhenish  archbishops  to  bring  about  a  new  election. 
On  Apr.  21,  1246,  he  siumnoned  the  electors  to 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  Henry  Raspe,  landgrave 
of  Thuringia,  who,  on  May  22,  was  elected  by  the 
three  archbishops,  four  bishops,  and  a  number  of 
counts  and  knights.  The  majority  of  these,  with 
the  imperial  cities,  adhered  to  the  Hohenstaufen, 
and  on  Feb.  17,  1247,  the  "  priests'  king  "  came  to 
an  ignominious  end.  Innocent  sought  in  various 
quarters  for  a  successor,  but  without  success  until, 
in  Oct.,  Coimt  William  of  Holland,  a  youth  of 
twenty,  was  elected  by  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
magnates  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  though  it  was  not 
until  Nov.  1,  1248,  that  he  was  able  to  be  crowned 
at  Aachen,  and  his  power  was  then  scarcely  felt 
beyond  Mainz.  Frederick  seemed  at  first  to  have 
the  upper  hand  in  Italy.  He  occupied  a  large  part 
of  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
and  the  March  of  Ancona,  while  King  Enzio  and  the 
mighty  Ezzelino  da  Romano  upheld  his  cause  in 
Lombardy;  and  at  the  very  moment  of  his  deposi- 
tion he  was  joined  by  Venice  and  the  count  of  Savoy, 
whose  adhesion  gave  him  conmiand  of  the  Alpine 
passes,  so  that  he  planned  to  march  on  Lyons  and 
force  the  pope  to  make  terms.  The  situation  was 
soon  altered,  however,  by  the  sucoess  of  Linocent's 


partizans  in  gaining  possession  of  Parma,  a  place  of 
great  strategic  importance  (Jime  16,  1247).  This 
town  became  the  central  point  of  the  struggle;  and 
Frederick's  fortunes  b^an  to  decline  when  his 
besieging  force  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
garrison  (Feb.  18,  1248).  Lmocent  now  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  gain  the  conunand  of  Sicily,  but  with- 
out notable  success.  Cardinal  Octavian  succeeded 
better  in  Romagna;  and  Frederick  suffered  a  severe 
blow  in  the  capture  of  his  favorite  son,  Enzio,  by 
the  Bolognese  on  May  26,  1249.  Undaunted  to  the 
last,  he  was  making  new  plans  for  strengthening  his 
party  in  central  and  northern  Italy  and  setting  fresh 
hordes  of  Saracens  in  motion  toward  the  north,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  projects  (Dec.  13,  1250). 
Innocent  now  set  to  work  to  crush  his  old  enemy's 
heir,  Conrad.  After  laying  out  a  plan  of  campaign 
in  consultation  with  William  of  Hol- 
Conrad  IV.  land,  who  then  returned  to  take  com- 
mand in  Germany,  the  pope  finally  left 
Lyons  (Apr.  19,  1251)  and  came  down  through 
Lombardy  to  Perugia.  Naples  and  Capua  came 
over  to  his  side,  but  the  eighteen-year-old  Manfred 
succeeded  in  checking  the  movement  in  the  south, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1252  Conrad  won  back  the 
cities  which  had  deserted  him.  Innocent  sought 
new  allies;  but  Richard  of  Cornwall,  to  whom  he 
offered  the  crown  of  Sicily,  declined  it,  and  the 
French  cardinals  opposed  the  project.  Charles  of 
Anjou  was  considered,  but  without  definite  result. 
Finally  Henry  III.  of  England  accepted  the  crown 
for  his  minor  son,  Edmimd.  Even  Rome  was 
threatened  by  Conrad's  victory  at  Naples;  yet 
Innocent  imdauntedly  refused  for  the  second  time 
to  receive  his  envoys  and  began  proceedings  against 
him  on  chaiges  of  oppressing  the  clergy,  favoring 
heretics,  and  murder.  Death  again  came  to  the 
pope's  aid;  in  the  winter  of  1253-54  Conrad  lost 
his  father-in-law  Otto  of  Bavaria,  his  nephew 
Frederick,  and  his  half-brother  Henry  of  Sicily, 
and  on  May  20,  1254,  Conrad  himself  died,  com- 
mending his  two-year-old  son  Conradin  to  the 
pope's  guardianship.  Innocent  now  felt  sure  of 
the  possession  of  Sicily;  and  Manfred,  weakened 
by  treachery  among  his  own  supporters,  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  nominal  submission.  On  Oct.  20, 
1254,  Innocent  took  formal  possession  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria.  But  Manfred  suddenly  escaped  to  Luceria 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  Saracens. 
The  pope's  life-work,  apparently  so  near  comple- 
tion, was  once  more  threatened.  On  Dec.  2  Manfred 
captured  Foggia;  the  papal  legate  and  his  army  fled 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  news  of  this  disaster 
found  Innocent  stretched  on  a  sick-bed  in  Naples 
and  embittered  his  last  hours.  He  died  Dec.  7. 
Innocent's  relations  with  France  were  governed 
by  his  desire  to  preserve  a  coimterpoise  against  the 
emperor,  and  by  the  eager  wish  of 
Innocent's  Louis  IX.  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land. 
Relations  This  latter  explains  Louis'  efforts  to 
with  make  peace  in  1244  and  the  neutral 
France  and  attitude  he  assumed  in  the  subsequent 
England,  conflict.  But  the  Curia  forced  the 
French  nobles  into  a  hostile  pomtimi 
by  interference  in  national  affairs  and  by  oupidit?' 
so  that  Frederick  found  some  support  uaam 
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after  his  deposition  by  the  council,  and  his  ideas 
are  plainly  visible  in  the  league  formed  by  them  in 
November,  1246.  Innocent's  blind  hatred  of  Fred- 
erick brought  about  the  failure  of  the  crusade  under- 
taken by  Louis  in  1248,  and  he  was  openly  named 
as  the  cause  of  it  by  the  king's  brothers,  the  counts 
of  Anjou  and  Poitou,  who  threatened  to  expel  him 
from  Lyons  if  he  did  not  make  terms  with  Fred- 
erick. The  relations  between  France  and  the  Curia 
became,  however,  more  friendly  when  Charles  of 
Anjou  was  spoken  of  for  the  Sicilian  crown.  Eng- 
land was  also  considered  by  Innocent  as  an  abun- 
dant source  of  supplies  for  his  war  with  the  empire, 
and  his  legate,  Martin,  appeared  there  with  unprec- 
edentedly  ample  powers,  to  collect  ten  thousand 

marks.    When  Frederick  counseled  the 
England,    king  to  free  himself  from  the  illegal 

tribute  the  legate  was  told  to  go,  and 
the  king  established  the  fact  that  the  Curia  had 
been  taking  annually  sixty  thousand  marks  out  of 
England — more  than  his  own  revenue.  Supported 
by  the  Synod  of  Winchester  (Dec,  1245),  Henry 
refused  pajrment;  but  under  the  threat  of  an  inter- 
dict the  prelates  weakened. 

Innocent's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Portugal  resembles  more  the  high  moral  tone  taken 
by  the  third  of  his  name.  King  Sancho  II.  refusing 
to  abandon  his  dissolute  life,  the  pope  absolved  his 
Kubjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  transferred  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  Alfonso. 

(Hans  Schulz.) 
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ztvischen  Innocenz  IV.  und  Kaiser  Friedrich  II.,  Berlin, 
1900;  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  The  English  Church  {1066-1273), 
pp.  238-240,  London,  1901;  J.  Bryre.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  pp.  209-210,  268.  424.  New  York.  1904;  A.  Fola, 
Kaiser  Friedrich  II.  und  Popst  Innocenz  IV.,  Strasburg, 
1905;  Neander.  Christian  Church,  iv.  49-51  et  passim; 
Moeller,  Christian  Church,  ii.  279.  28.3  sqq.,  302;  Hefele. 
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Innocent  V.  (Pierre  de  Champagni,  or  de  Taren- 
taise):  Pope  1276.  He  was  born  about  1225  of  a 
noble  family  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Tarentaiso,  on  the  upper  Is^re,  entered  the  Domin- 
ican order  at  sixteen,  and  won  the  fame  of  a  scholar. 
He  taught  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
assisted  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  to 
draw  up  the  rule  of  studies  for  their  order.  In  1262 
he  became  provincial  for  France,  but  when  Thomas 


Aquinas  was  called  to  Italy,  resumed  his  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  (1267-69).  By  Gregory  X.  he  was 
made  grand  penitentiary,  in  1272  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  and  in  1273  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri,  though  he  retained  the  see  of  Lyons  until 
Apr.,  1274.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
Coimcil  of  Lyons  in  the  latter  jrear.  In  Apr.,  1275, 
he  left  Lyons  with  the  pope  to  take  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  Rudolf  of  Hapeburg  at  Lauaazme. 
On  the  death  of  Gregory  X.,  be  was  elected  pope 
at  Arezzo,  Jan.  21,  1276,  and  continued  his  pre- 
decessor's policy,  directed  toward  the  unattainable 
ideal  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe,  as  a  prerequisite 
for  a  great  crusade  which  was  to  draw  upon  the 
entire  forces  of  Christendom.  He  attempted  to 
mediate  between  the  quarrelsome  Italian  states  and 
between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg. 
He  approved  Charles'  appointment  as  a  senator 
of  Rome  and  imperial  vicar  for  Tuscany,  and  advised 
Rudolf  to  postpone  the  journey  to  Rome,  which 
Gregory  had  urged,  until  he  should  have  completely 
regularized  his  relations  with  both  the  Curia  and 
Charles,  and  especially  recalled  his  officials  from 
Romagna.  In  order  to  enlist  the  forces  of  the 
Elastem  Empire  in  his  crusade,  he  continued  Greg- 
ory's attempts  at  bringing  about  a  union  with  the 
Greek  Church.  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Venice  had 
designs  on  Constantinople  which  were  by  no  meam 
in  harmony  with  Innocent's  pacific  policy,  and  the 
Emperor  Michael  Palsologiis  sought  a  dose  al- 
liance with  him.  He  required  that  Michael  should 
swear  to  the  terms  of  union  agreed  upon  at  Lyons; 
but  he  died  in  Rome  before  his  envoys  had  left 
Italy,  June  22,  1276.  His  writings  embraced  theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  and  canon  law.  The  most  famous 
of  them  were  his  conomentaries  on  the  Pauline 
epistles,  often  published  (editio  princtps  Cologne, 
1478)  under  the  name  of  Nicolaus  Gorranus,  and  on 
the  '*  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Toulouse  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  Dominican  house  there  in  1651. 

(Hans  Schulz.) 
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Innocent  VI.  (fitienne  Aubert):  Pope  1352-62. 
He  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Mons,  in  the  diocese  of 
Limoges,  and  began  his  pubUc  career  as  professor 
of  civil  law  at  Toulouse,  where  he  rose  to  hold  the 
highest  judicial  functions.  Later  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  became  bishop  of  Noyon,  which  see  he 
exchanged  in  1340  for  that  of  Clermont.  In  1342 
Clement  VI.  made  him  a  cardmal-priest,  and  ten 
years  later  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia  and  grand 
penitentiary.  After  Clement's  death  the  cardinals 
entered  into  an  agreement,  the  observance  of  which 
was  to  be  binding  upon  the  new  pope  when  chosen. 
Its  most  important  provisions  were  that  the  poi)e 
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waa  DOt  to  alienate  or  grant  feudal  mvestiture  of 
any  Church  lands  without  the  conaetit  of  two-thtrda 
of  ihn  cardinals;  he  was  not  to  depoee,  imprison, 
suspend,  or  excommunicate  any  cardinal  without 
the  approval  of  the  college;  he  was  to  divide  the 
revenues  of  the  Chureh  equally  between  himself 
and  the  college^  which  had  previously  received  only 
half  of  euch  revenues  as  came  under  the  technical 
designation  of  census.  This  agreement  aU  the 
cardinals  aubacribed,  tsome  of  them  with  the  reserva- 
tioD  "  m  so  far  as  it  was  lawful."  Among  the^e  was 
the  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  was  selected  pope  on 
Dec.  ISt  1S52,  and  not  long  after  hii  coronation  he 
declared  tbe  instrument  null  and  void,  as  limiting 
the  divinely  granted  powers  of  the  papacy. 

Deeply  versed  in  canon  law,  and  severe  in  morals, 
Innocent  at  once  set  about  correcting  abuses^ 
revoking  many  of  his  predecessor's  grants  of  bene- 
fices, reservations,  commendams,  and  expectationSp 
declaring  himself  against  pluralities,  and  enforcing 
the  obligation  of  residence  on  the  higher  clergy. 
He  diminished  the  pomp  of  the  papal  court,  and 
assigned  a  fixed  and  sufficient  income  to  the  judges 
of  the  Hota  in  order  to  ensure  a  better  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Another  of  his  principal  aims  was 
the  recovery  of  the  domains  of  the  Church.  In 
1353  he  sent  Cardinal  Aibomoss  to  Italy^  who  soon 
brought  Rome  into  subjection,  and  carried  on  the 
reduction  of  the  Fapal  States  with  great  skill,  until 
his  return  to  Avignon  in  1357;  two  jfears  later  the 
incompetence  of  hia  successor,  Abbot  Adroin  of 
Cluny,  caused  him  to  be  sent  back,  and  in  the  nexl 
few  years  he  had  a  hard  struggle  with  Bemab6 
Visconti  of  Milan  for  the  possession  of  Bologna. 

Innocent's  relations  with  the  empire  were  peacc^ 
able.  He  opposetl  no  hindrances  to  the  visit  of 
Charles  IV*  to  Rome,  w*here  he  was  crowned  on 
Apr.  5,  1355,  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  after  taking 
an  oath  never  to  interfere  in  Rome  or  any  other 
papal  domains,  to  leave  the  city  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  and  not  to  return  without  the  pope^s 
leave.  In  his  succeeding  years^  Charles  adopted  a 
more  independent  position,  but  open  conflict  was 
avoided.  In  1359,  in  order  especially  to  pro^'ide 
fmids  for  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Albomoz,  the 
Curia  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  for  Germany.  When 
the  papal  legate  attempted  to  enforce  this  demand 
at  the  diet  in  Mainz,  Charles  insisted  that  the  pope 
reform  the  German  clergy  before  he  e^aet  money 
from  the  country;  and  mcaaurea  to  this  end  were 
soon  after  adopted  by  Innocent.  He  refused, 
indeed,  to  revoke  the  bulls  which  Clejnent  V.  had 
issued  against  Charles's  grandfather^  Henry  VI L, 
but  he  gratified  Charles  by  appointing  his  trusted 
counselor,  Dietrich  of  Minden,  to  the  arehbishoprie 
of  Magdeburg  and  thus  assisting  the  ambttionfi  of 
the  house  of  Luxembutg  m  tbe  direction  of  the 
acquisition  of  Brandenburg. 

His  relations  with  France  were  friendly,  and  he 
sought  to  mediate  between  that  country  and  Eng^ 
landj  especially  just  before  the  battle  of  Maupertuis 
in  1356,  when  King  John,  con&dent  of  success, 
rejected  his  intervention,  and  was  carried  captive 
to  London  by  the  Black  Prince.  The  peace  of 
Bretigny  in  1360  was,  however,  due  to  his  efforts^ 
He  put   forth  all  bis  powers  wuth   unsatisfactory 


results  against  Peter  I.,  the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  to 
force  him  to  put  away  his  mistress  and  take  back 
bis  lawful  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon.  Equally  un- 
successful were  Innocent's  efforts  to  bring  about 
peace  between  this  king  and  Peter  IV.  of  Aragon, 
In  his  last  years  he  was  occupied  with  plans  for  a 
crusade  and  for  a  reunion  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
but  died  in  the  midst  of  his  negotiations  with  tbe 
Emperor  John  Palfleologus,  Sept.  12,  1362, 

(Max  Naumakw,) 
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Uome,  1773;  Lettr&t  dxt  pape  tnnaeeni  Vi.  ^  BktnchjB  d€ 
Bourbon^  F&m,  1901.  Early  Vitm  are  colkcted  in  E. 
8ala»»  Ftte  paptirum  Apmtionennum,  I  321-362,  B 18-074; 
1433-1435.  Parw,  1663.  Ciinaultr  J.  B.  CbriKtnpbe,  HifL 
de  to.  tsapaute  perufant  U  siv,  ^d^,  ii.  222-3S2,  Parii!,  1853; 
l>.  Ccrri,  Innoceaza  papa  Vt..  Turin,  1873;  E.  Wemneky. 
Ibilieniincke  Poljlik  Fap»t  Innoceni  VI,  und  Kftnig  Kart  IV „ 
Vienna,  1S7S;  idem,  GtMchidi-te  KaUer  Korfa  IV „  voto. 
.  ii.-iii.,  Iniiibnick.  18^6-02;  G.  Daumet*  in  M^anon 
d'arckiatagit  ft  d'hi§(inre,  xvu  (1897),  153  nqq.;  idem, 
Inrujeeni  IV,  ei  Biandie  de  Btturbofi:  i^llref  dn  pape.  Parti, 
1899:  J.  BryccH  The  Haljf  Roman  Empire,  p.  2»fi,  New  Yorlt^ 
1904:  Pastoft  l^open,  i,  93-95:  CreiKhton,  Pajmry,  i.  ^4- 
55:  KL,  vi  744;  Hefele.  ConcilUnift»fMithle.  vi.  fl97-708» 
Uow«r.  Fopu,  iiL  104-100;  MUman,  iMiin  CArutumily, 
vu.  200-207. 

Innocent  Vn*  (Goeimo  de'  Miglbrati) :  Pope 
1404-06.  He  was  bora  at  Sulmona  in  tbe  Abruiii, 
and  came  to  the  Curia  under  Urban  VI.,  who  made 
him  archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  bishop  of  Bolngnaj 
and  emplo^'ed  him  on  delicate  missions.  Boniface 
IX.  appointed  him  cardinal  in  1389,  Hia  upri|;ht 
and  ascetic  Ufe,  hia  deep  knowledge  of  canon  law^ 
and  his  general  abihty  for  alfalr^  led  to  hm  choice 
as  Boniface's  succeasor  on  Oct.  17,  1404,  In  bk 
election  compact  he  had  subscribed  the  obligation 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  beal  the  great  Western 
schism  («ee  Schism),  and  in  furtherance  of  this  be 
called  a  general  council  to  meet  in  Home  tn  1405. 
That  the  gathering  did  Dot  take  pla<^  w^as  not  the 
pope'i*  fault;  the  Romans  rose  in  rebeUion  and 
forced  Irinocant  and  his  cardinals  to  flee  to  Viterbo. 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  who  encouraged  the  anti- 
papal  party  in  Rome,  was  put  under  the  ban. 
When  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  French  king 
proposed  that  both  Innocent  and  his  rival  at 
Avignon,  Benedict  XII L,  should  abdicate,  the 
former  resisted  and  declined  to  send  envoys  for 
preliminary  conferenoes  with  delegates  of  Benedict. 
Meantime  he  had  succeeded  in  returning  to  Rome 
in  1406;  but  in  the  same  year  he  died  (Nov.  6), 
without  having  accomplished  anything  toward  the 
restoration  of  unity.  K.  Beneath, 

filFUOORAPer:  Early  Vitm  are  in  Muratori,  Scriptora,  iii. 
2,  pp*  832-835,  and  tunhoT  pertinent  muttftr  in  Tound  in 
the  BAJne  work.  iL  2,  pp.  1116-1117,  xix.  900-910,  xjtiv, 
0eS-§6&.  Ct>nBUlt:  J,  B,  Ckmtophe.  HiML  de  ta  papauU 
pefvtanl  k  xi^.  mkde,  Vol.  Ili.,  Pan*.  1833;  A.  iron  Rewnoat* 
Getchichie  der  Sktdt  ftffwt,  il  1110  iqq..  B«rlb.  1867;  L. 
Oayee,  LtOrami  Schimim  d'oaidcrU  2vo\ti..  Parikp  1881MK}; 
C.  VnlqiH,  La  France  et  U  ^ff^nd  Achitmt  d'oceideni^  4  toJ*., 
lb.  lSa^ie02:  Creigbton.  Fapoey.  t.  1 84-1^7;  P*ator, 
Popei,  i.  165-t66;  Hefele,  C&ncilitiiii^mchifhte.  vl  748  wqq.i 
Bower.  Fopei.  ili,  163-lflfl;  Mi|m»n.  />afm  rhHtliamtu^ 
yU,  2fl2-ase;  KL,  vi.  747-748. 
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Innocent  Vm.  (Giovanni  Battista  Cibo):  Pope 
1484-92.  He  was  bom  in  Genoa  in  1432,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Naples.  He  studied  in 
Padua  and  Rome,  where  he  won  the  favor  of 
Cardinal  Calandrini,  and  by  his  help  was  named 
bishop  of  Savona  by  Paul  II.  Sixtus  IV.  transferred 
him  to  Molfetta  and  made  him  cardinal  in  1473. 
His  elevation  to  the  papacy  (Aug.  24,  1484)  as  the 
successor  of  Sixtus  was  owing  to  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Rovere,  the  subsequent  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
dominated  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Innocent 
himself  being  a  weak,  characterless  personality,  and 
of  notoriously  immoral  life.  Quarrels  with  Naples 
induced  the  pope  to  seek  intimate  relations  with 
the  Medici  at  Florence,  already  risen  to  high  power; 
his  son,  Franceschetto,  married  the  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and,  to  seal  the  union  of 
the  two  houses,  Innocent  paved  the  way  to  the 
college  of  cardinals  for  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo. 
He  siunmoned  Christendom  to  a  crusade  against  the 
infidels;  but  at  the  same  time  he  entered  into 
agreement  with  Sultan  Bajazet  II.  to  keep  his 
brother,  Jem,  safely  in  Rome  for  the  siun  of  40,000 
ducats  yearly,  and  in  1490  received  the  pay  for 
three  years. 

In  three  bulls  of  1486  Innocent  declared  Henry  VII. 
Tudor  the  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  England,  and 
threatened  the  severest  ecclesiastical  penalties  against 
all  who  did  not  recognize  his  claims.  He  also  con- 
firmed the  election  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  king 
of  the  Romans,  disregarding  the  protest  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France.  By  the  bull  Sumrnis  desiderantes  of 
Dec.  5,  1484,  he  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to 
the  prevalent  trials  for  witchcraft  (see  Witchcraft). 
He  strengthened  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  by  ap- 
pointing Thomas  of  Torquemada  inquisitor-general 
(see  Inquisition),  and  he  issued  a  bull  directing 
all  rulers  outside  of  Spain  to  deliver  up  heretics 
to  this  zealous  persecutor.  He  preached  a  crusade 
against  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont;  and  he  sup- 
plied fresh  food  for  superstition  in  Rome  and  else- 
where by  solemnly  importing,  in  1492,  the  "  holy 
lance  "  with  which  Christ's  side  was  said  to  have 
been  pierced,  sent  to  him  by  the  Sultan  Bajazet. 
Innocent  died  July  25,  1492.  He  neglected  the 
government  of  the  Papal  States  and  punished  rob- 
bers and  rebels  only  when  they  were  unable  to  pay. 
Everything  at  the  Curia  was  for  sale,  and  hundreds 
of  new  positions  were  created  expressly  to  fill  the 
papal  coffers.  Such  is  the  dark  background  upon 
which  the  shining  figure  of  Savonarola  (q.v.)  is 
projected.  K.  Benrath. 

Bihliography:  Sources  for  a  history  are  in  Muratori,  Scrip- 
toren,  iii.  2.  pp.  1070-1071.  1189-1190,  xxiii.  87-88.  The 
bull  on  witches,  ed.  W.  Romer,  appeared  SchaffhauRen, 
1889,  and  is  in  Reich,  Documents,  199-202,  and  that  on 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  Camden  Miscellany, 
vol.  i.,  London,  1847.  Consult:  A.  von  Reumont,  Ge- 
Bchichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  1,  pp.  187  sqq.,  Berlin,  1868; 
idem,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  ii.  272  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1874;  F. 
Gregorovius,  Geschichle  der  Stadi  Rom,  vii.  268  sqq.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1880;  Hagen,  Die  Papstwahlen  1484-H92,  Brixen, 
1885;  Creighton.  Papacy,  iv.  135-180;  Pastor,  Popes, 
iv.  288,  410,  458,  v.  227-372;  Rankc.  Popes,  i.  33,  308; 
Bower,  Popes,  iii.  264-268;  Mirbt,  Qudlen,  n.  220. 

Innocent  IX.  (Giovanni  Antonio  Fachinetto): 
Pope  1591.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna  July  22,  1519, 
and  won  the  degree  of  doctor  in  law  at  his  native 


city  in  1544.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  Car- 
dinal Famese  at  Rome  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Nicastro  in  Calabria  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  In  1561  he 
was  at  the  Coimdl  of  Trent,  in  1566  was  sent  as 
nuncio  to  Venice  by  Piiis  V.  After  the  accession 
of  Gregory  XIII.  (1572)  he  retired  to  his  bishopric 
and  governed  it  as  a  true  shepherd  of  the  fold. 
Gregory  honored  and  trusted  him,  making  him 
member  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Inquisition, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  (Dec.  12, 1583)  cardinal 
priest.  The  Spanish  party  of  the  cardinals  chose 
him,  Oct.  29,  1591,  to  succeed  Gregory  XIV.,  and 
he  at  once  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  against  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  was 
personally  devout,  took  a  zealous  stand  in  favor  of 
reform  in  the  Church,  and  projected  important 
and  beneficial  measiures  for  improvement,  but  could 
do  no  more  than  outline  his  plans,  since  he  died, 
Dec.  30,  1591,  after  a  rule  of  only  two  months. 

K.  Benrath. 
Biblioorapht:  CSgarella,  Viia  Innocentis  /X.,  in  appendix 
to  B.  Sacchi  de  Platina,  Historia  .  .  .  de  vitis  porUificum 
Romanorum,  pp.  500-501,  Cologne,  1626;  Philippson.  in 
Historisehe  ZeUschrift,  xxxix  (1878),  447;  M.  Brosch, 
Oeschichte  des  KirchensUuUes,  vol.  i.,  Gotha,  1880;  Ranke, 
Popes,  ii.  38;   Bower.  Popes,  p.  326. 

Innocent  X.  (Giovanni  Battista  Pamfili):  Pope 
1644-65.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  1574,  and  received 
preferment  from  Clement  VIII.,  Gregory  XV.,  and 
Urban  VIII.,  the  latter  making  him  cardinal  in  1629. 
He  was  chosen  pope  to  succeed  Urban,  and  occupied 
the  see  of  Peter  on  Sept.  15,  1644.  Pamfili  had 
never  concealed  his  sjrmpathies  for  Spain,  but  was 
accepted  by  the  French  party  as  the  most  acceptable 
choice  they  were  likely  to  get.  The  Barberini— 
relatives  of  the  preceding  pope — were  deceived  if 
they  expected  favor  from  Innocent.  He  started 
suits  against  them  to  recover  moneys  which  they 
had  misapplied  and,  when  they  fled  from  Rome, 
seized  their  property  and  palaces.  At  the  same  time 
he  sought  to  advance  his  own  family,  and  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  his  brother's  widow, 
Donna  Olimpia  (n6e  Maidalchina),  who  was  allowed 
so  free  a  hand  with  the  public  funds  that  nothing 
remained  for  public  needs.  The  relations  with  the 
Barberini  became  more  friendly  when  the  French 
minister,  Mazarin,  espoused  their  cause  and  even 
sent  French  troops  to  Italy;  their  property  and 
positions  were  then  returned  to  them. 

In  the  course  of  a  dispute  with  the  duke  of  Parma, 
Innocent  captured  the  city  of  Castro,  razed  its 
fortifications,  and  took  possession  of  the  country. 
He  also  made  a  treaty  with  Venice  by  which  he 
gained  substantial  concessions  and  himself  merely 
promised — and  later  only  half  kept  the  promise — 
to  contribute  money  for  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
He  showed  himself  ungrateful  to  Spain  by  enoour- 
aging  a  revolt  in  Naples;  but  his  policy  toward  the 
newly  founded  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  dictated 
entirely  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Rome.  As 
a  consequence  the  bishoprics  in  Portugal  long  re- 
mained vacant.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 
concluded  in  1648  regardless  of  the  protests  of 
Innocent's  nuncio,  Chigi,  and  of  the  bull  Zelo  domus 
del,  which  he  issued  against  it  Nov.  26,  1648  (of. 
Mirbt,  Quellen,  pp.  294-295;  see  Westphalia,  Peace 
of).    The  most  important  and  momentous  decision 
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which  he  made  was  the  condemnation  of  the  five 
propositions  from  Jansen's  Augustinua  (May  30, 
1653;  of.  Mirbt,  Quellen,  pp.  205-296;  see  Jansen, 
CoBNEuns,  Jansenism). 

Decision  and  firmness  in  carrying  through  what 
he  undertook  can  not  be  denied  to  Innocent;  he 
was  also  energetic,  and  strove  earnestly  for  order 
and  quiet  in  Rome.  But  the  chronic  deficit  in  the 
treasury  after  Donna  OIimpia*s  needs  were  supplied 
frustrated  his  efforts.  The  same  needs  led,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  preaching  of  jubilee  indulgences  in 
1650,  and  to  the  suppression  of  a  number  of  monas- 
teries, though  the  latter  step  was  justified,  as  the 
monks  no  longer  observed  their  rules  and  failed  to 
perform  their  spiritual  duties.  In  his  last  years 
Innocent  suffered  deeper  and  deeper  humiliation 
from  the  constantly  growing  arrogance  and  avarice 
of  Donna  Olimpia,  still  displayed  after  his  death,  on 
Jan.  7,  1655,  when  she  refused  to  provide  for  his 
funeral  on  the  ground  that,  as  a  poor  widow,  she 
had  not  the  means.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  RosstAusoher,  Hitt.  InnocentU  X.,  Witten- 
berg, 1674;  I.  Giampi,  Innocenzo  X.  Pau^flli  e  la  ma  corte* 
Rome,  1878;  A.  von  Reumont,  0e9chicfUe  der  Stadt  Rom, 
iii.  2.  pp.  623,  Berlin.  1870;  M.  Bronch,  Geachichie  de» 
KirchenMiaaUa,  i.  409  sqq.,  Gotha.  1880;  J.  Bryce,  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp.  236.  392,  New  York,  1904; 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  iv.  402,  415.  529,  600.  687-688, 
New  York.  1906;  Mirbt.  Quellen,  pp.  202-203;  Ranke, 
Popea,  ii.  322  et  passim;  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  330;  and  the 
literature  under  Jansenism. 

Innocent  XI.  (Benedetto  Odescalchi):  Pope 
167^-89.  He  was  bom  at  Como  May  16,  1611,  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  city,  and  then 
studied  law  in  Rome  and  Naples.  He  entered  the 
Curia  under  Urban  VIII.  and  was  made  cardinal 
by  Innocent  X.  He  won  general  respect  at  Rome  by 
his  simplicity  of  life,  his  uprightness,  and  his  benevo- 
lence. As  bishop  of  Novara  in  1650  he  applied  the 
entire  income  of  the  see  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
needy.  Compelled  to  return  to  Rome  by  ill  health, 
he  distinguished  himself  among  his  colleagues  of 
the  college  of  cardinals  by  his  fidelity  to  duty  and 
his  incorruptibility.  After  a  vacancy  of  two  months 
he  succeeded  Clement  X.  on  Sept.  21,  1(J76,  being 
chosen  in  accordance  with  the  clearly  expressed 
wbh  of  the  people  of  Rome  and  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Seldom  has  a 
pope  taken  in  hand  the  work  of  reform  with  greater 
decision  or  more  fruitful  results.  His  first,  task  was 
to  regulate  the  finances,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
changed  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  into  u  surplus 
by  strict  economy,  by  cutting  off  sinecures,  and  by 
refraining  from  nepotism.  He  exacted  similar  fru- 
gality from  the  higher  clergy  and  required  bishops 
to  reside  in  their  dioceses.  A  congregation  of  car- 
dinals was  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
the  moral  and  scholastic  qualifications  of  prospec- 
tive bishops.  He  admonished  the  lower  clergy  to 
adapt  their  preaching  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  not  to  neglect  the  training  of  the  young. 

In  1679  Innocent  condemned  as  '' propositions 
of  lax  moralists"  certain  theses  questionable  on 
religious  and  moral  grounds  mostly  taken  from 
the  writings  of  Escobar,  Suarez,  Busenbaum,  and 
other  Jesuits,  and  later  he  protected  Tyrso  Gonzalez 
in  his  attack  upon  Probabilism  (q.v.)»  and  even 


secured  his  election  as  general  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
powerful  order  never  forgave  him  for  his  judgments, 
and  in  the  quietistic  controversy  he  was  compelled 
to  make  some  concessions.  His  sympathies  at  first 
were  on  the  side  of  Molinos  (q.v.),  but  in  the  end 
he  condemned  quietism  because  of  danger  to  the 
ecclesiastical  organization.  He  was  less  complaisant 
in  controversies  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France  (see 
Reqale).  After  the  promulgation  of  the  four 
articles  of  Gallicanism,  Innocent  refused  all  epis- 
copal consecrations  for  France;  and  he  was  only 
transiently  appeased  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1686.  A  new  source  of  contro- 
versy was  soon  added.  The  pope  wished  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  powers  in  Rome  to  relinquish  the 
right  of  giving  shelter  to  those  condemned  by 
Roman  justice;  the  emperor,  Spain,  Poland,  and 
Sweden  complied,  but  Venice  recalled  its  represent- 
ative from  Rome,  and  Louis  XIV.  provided  a  well- 
armed  force  of  800  men  to  maintain  the  right  of 
franchise  of  his  ambassador.  Innocent  put  the 
ambassador  under  the  ban  and  a  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  ensued.  The  king  took  Avignon 
from  the  pope,  and  when,  in  1688,  a  French  envoy 
came  to  Rome  to  treat  concerning  the  appointment 
of  an  archbishop  for  Cologne,  Innocent  would  not 
even  grant  an  audience.  Louis  even  contemplated 
putting  a  patriarch  independent  of  the  pope  at 
the  head  of  the  French  Church.  Innocent  acquiesced 
in  an  attempt  at  mediation  by  James  II.  of  England, 
but  there  is  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  he  did  so 
only  because  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  fruitless. 
He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  efforts  of  James  to 
restore  Roman  CathoUcism  in  England  by  ill-ad- 
vised and  too  precipitate  measures,  and  when  the 
Earl  of  Castlemaine  appeared  in  Rome  as  envoy  of 
James  to  treat  in  the  matter,  the  pope  received  him 
politely,  but  brought  the  interview  to  an  end  by 
severe  fits  of  coughing,  and  intimated  to  the  envoy 
that  the  early  morning  was  the  best  time  to  travel 
in  the  climate  of  Rome.  The  fall  of  James  was  not 
unwelcome  in  Rome.  To  no  land  did  Innocent 
render  greater  services  than  to  Austria.  At  his 
entreaties  the  German  princes  and  John  Sobieski 
of  Poland  hurried  to  the  relief  of  Vienna  when 
besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1683,  and  his  zeal  brought 
about  later  the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  Venice,  and 
Poland  against  the  crescent.  He  lived  to  see  Hun- 
gary Treed  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  the  capture 
of  Belgrade. 

Innocent  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Church  with 
energy,  moderation,  and  dignity.  He  is  to  be 
accorded  the  praise  of  an  enlightened  mind,  of  one 
who  strove  to  execute  large  plans  and  attain  lofty 
aims  by  honorable  means.  Ranke  says  of  him: 
''  The  papacy  appears  in  him  in  its  most  estimable 
character,  mediating,  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  peace."  K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  Innocent's  decrees  concerning  the  sup- 
pression of  an  office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ap- 
peared in  English.  Oxford,  1670;  and  his  Epistola,  ad 
prineipes,  ed.  I.  I.  Berthier,  2  vols.,  Rome,  1801-05.  Con- 
sult: VUad'Innocenso  XL,  Venice,  1600;  A.  von  Reumont, 
Otsdiichte  der  Stadt  Rom,,  iii  2,  pp.  636  sqq.,  Berlin,  1870; 
C.  Gtfrin,  in  Revue  dee  questions  historiques,  Oct.,  1874; 
idem,  Oct..  1876  (on  the  pope  and  the  English  Revolution); 
idem.  Le  Pope  Innocent  XI.  et  la  rivooation  de  Vidit  dm 
Nantes,  ib.,  Oct..  1878;  M.  Brosch,  GesdiidUe  des  Kir€hmD* 
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Mtaate9,  i.  439  sqq..  Gotha,  18S0;  £.  Michaud,  Lcuit  XIV. 
et  Innoeeni  XL,  4  vols..  Paris.  1882  sqq.;  H.  M.  Baird. 
The  Huguenota  and  tK§  Revocation  of  fko  Bdid  of  Nantee, 
U.  62««6.  New  York.  1885;  Ranke,  Popoe,  ii.  418-424, 
ill  416-417.  422;   Bower.  Popoa,  iii  833-334. 

Innocent  Zn.  (Antonio  Pignatelli):  Pope  1601- 
1700.  He  was  bom  at  Naples  of  an  old  and  distin- 
guished family  Mar.  13,  1615.  His  education  was 
received  from  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  and  Urban  VIII. 
attached  him  to  the  Curia  when  a  youth  of  twenty. 
Succeeding  popes  honored  and  advanced  him,  Inno- 
cent XI.  most  of  all,  who  made  him  cardinal  in 
1681  and  elevated  him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Naples.  Pignatelli  was  elected  as  a  compromise 
between  the  Spanish-imperial  and  French  parties  of 
the  cardinals  on  July  12,  1691.  In  all  things  he 
took  Innocent  XI.  (q.v.)  as  model,  declared  against 
nepotism,  and  by  the  bull  Romanum  decet  parUificem 
sought  to  make'  it  imlawful  for  any  future  pope  to 
invest  his  relatives  with  the  revenues,  property,  or 
offices  of  the  Church.  His  largess  to  the  poor  was 
proverbial,  he  established  a  hospital  in  the  Lateran 
and  founded  schools  for  the  people.  He  suppressed 
simony  and  bribery,  abolished  sinecures,  and  meted 
out  justice  impartially  to  high  and  low  and  with 
merciless  severity:  the  present  spacious  house  of 
deputies  in  Rome  was  originally  the  Curia  Inno- 
centiana,  provided  by  Innocent  XII.  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  public  affairs.  The 
religious  orders  received  the  pope's  attention,  and 
the  monasteries  were  admonished  to  observe  dis- 
cipline. 

Not  the  least  of  Innocent's  achievements  was  the 
settlement,  in  1693,  of  the  long  strife  with  France 
concerning  the  status  of  the  Galilean  Church  (see 
Galucanism;  Innocent  XI.)  in  a  manner  wholly 
favorable  to  the  Curia.  The  vacant  French  bishop- 
rics (see  Innocent  XI.)  were  now  filled.  The  strife 
between  Bossuet  and  F^nelon  Innocent  decided 
in  1699  by  condemning,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
former,  twenty-three  propositions  from  F^nelon's 
Explication  des  maximes  des  saints  sur  la  vie  iiv- 
Urieure  (see  F^nelon).  In  1694  Innocent  took  the 
part  of  the  clergy  in  the  Netherlands  who  had  been 
suspended  because  of  suspicion  of  Jansenistic  lean- 
ings; but  in  1696  he  declared  explicitly  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  retracting  or  changing  the  judg- 
ment of  Alexander  VII.  concerning  the  teachings  of 
Jansen.    By  his  counsel  to  Charles  II.  of  Spain  to 


make  the  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.. 
his  heir,  Innocent  helped  to  start  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  which  for  so  many  years  in- 
volved Europe  in  bloodshed.  He  reversed  the 
policy  of  all  popes  since  Urban  VIII.  of  favoring 
the  Hapsburgs  and  opposing  France  after  the  con- 
cessions of  Louis  XIV.  The  rupture  between 
Austria  and  the  Curia  was  not  fully  repaired  when 
Innocent  died,  Sept.  27,  1700.  K.  Benrath. 

Bxblzoorapht:  CoUbcHo  hvUarum  .  .  .  InnoctnHi  XI!., 
Rome.  1097;  A.  von  ReoinoDt,  OeeehichU  der  Stadt  Rom, 
iii  2,  pp.  640  sqq.,  Berlin.  1870;  C.  O^rin.  Reckerdua 
hi&tariqueo  our  VaoaembUe  du  eUrgi  de  France  de  168i, 
pp.  435-436.  PariA.  1869;  O.  Klopp.  Der  FaU  dee  Haueee 
Stuart,  vob.  v.-yiii,  passim.  Vienna.  1877-79;  M.  Broach. 
OeeOiichSe  dee  Kirchenetaatee,  i.  450  sqq..  Gotha.  1880; 
Ranke.  Popee,  u.  425-426.  461,  iii.  389-392;  Bower,  Popee, 
UL335. 

Innocent  XXU.  (Michele  Angelo  Conti):  Pope 
1721-24.  He  was  bom  in  Rome  May  13,  1655,  of  a 
family  from  which  had  sprung  the  great  Innocent 
III.  Alexander  VIII.  receivwi  him  in  the  Curia, 
and  Innocent  XII.  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Switzer- 
land in  1695,  and  in  1697  to  Portugal,  where  he 
remained  till  1710  and  conceived  a  dislike  for  the 
Jesuits.  Clement  XI.  made  him  cardinal,  and  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Clement  at  a  stormy  conclave 
May  8,  1721.  His  distrust  of  the  Jesuits,  increased 
by  news  of  their  conduct  in  China,  led  him  to  con- 
sider the  suppression  of  the  order;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  forbidding  them  to  carry  on  the  mission 
in  China  and  prohibiting  temporarily  the  acceptance 
of  new  members.  It  was  hoped  that  he  might 
modify  the  constitution  Unigenitus  (see  Jansen, 
Cornelius,  Jansenism)  of  Clement  XI.;  but  he 
condemned  a  proposal  to  that  effect  from  seven 
French  bishops  in  1721,  and  required  unconditional 
acceptance  of  the  constitution.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor Innocent  espoused  the  cause  of  the  pretender 
to  the  English  throne  under  the  title  of  James  III. 
He  died  Mar.  7,  1724.  His  contemporaries  represent 
him  as  peace-loving  and  energetic. 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibugqraphy:  M.  Guamacci.  Vita  el  ree  gegtcr  pontificum 
Romanorum.  ii.  381-382,  Rome,  1751;  J.  M.  Schrockh, 
Chrietliche  Kirchenoeechichte  eeii  der  Reformation,  vi.  395 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1807;  A.  Schill,  Die  Konstitution  UniffenituM, 
pp.  200  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1876;  E.  Michaud.  in  Internationale 
theolooieche  Zeitechrift,  v.  42-60.  304-331 ;  Ranke.  Popet, 
iii.  406-407;  Bower,  Popee,  iii.  338. 
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